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MILTON.' 

(EDDrBURMi  Rbtiiw,  1835.] 


Tl»wAmM  the  etose  of  the  year  ISSS,  Mr.  Le- 
■mh,  Depnty  Keeper  of  the  Bute  Papers,  in  the 
Mmam  of  bis  reseaiohes  attong  the  presses  at 
Ut  ofteo,  met  with  a  kurge  Latin  mamisoript 
mOk  it  vers  tomtd  corrected  copies  of  the 
te«lgii  despatehes  irritten  by  Mitton,  while  he 
dlM  the  office  of  Seeretary,  and  seyeral  papers 
niaiingto  the  Popish  Trials  and  the  Rye-hottse 
flot  The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  enye- 
lope,  saperscribed  "ToM'.  aKmur,  Bferekant,^ 
On  eiamfnation,  the  large  manuscript  proved 
«»  be  the  long  lost  Bssay  on  die  Doctrines  of 
COtfistiani^,  which,  according  to  Wood  and 
Toland,  Milton  finished  alter  the  Restoration, 
and  deposited  with  Crriac  Skinner.  Skinner, 
it  is  well  known,  held  the  same  political  opt- 
flions  with  his  illnstrions  friend,  tt  is  therefore 
probable,  as  Mr.  Lemon  conjectures,  that  he 
may  hare  fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the 
goremment  during  diat  perseontlon  of  the 
Whigs  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
OxfcHrd  Parliament,  and  that,  in  consequence 
4(  a  general  seizure  of  his  papers,  this  work 
may  hare  been  brought  to  Ihe  office  in  which 
it  had  been  found.  But  whaterer  the  adyen- 
CDres  of  the  manuscript  may  have  been,  no 
doubt  can  exist,  that  it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
great  poet.  ^ 

Mr.  8«mner,  who  was  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  edit  and  translate  the  treatise,  has 
acquitted  himself  of  this  task  in  a  manner 
Ikmomrable  to  his  talents  and  to  his  character. 
fils  Torsion  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant; 
km  a  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  clearness  and 
Adelity.  His  notes  abound  with  interesting 
quotations,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  really 
atueidating  the  text.  The  preface  is  evidently 
iIk  woilc  of  a  sensible  and  candid  man,  firm  in 
his  cwn  religious  opinions,  and  tolerant  to- 
vmrds  those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the 
te»e  of  Milton.  It  is,  hire  all  his  Latin  works, 
wen  written — though  not  exactly  in  die  style 
^  the  Prize  Essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
n^en  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical 
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^mL   A  TrMHM  oa  CbrititeB  Dteirliie,  mm. 
^  tb«  Boly  ScriptttiM  alMM.  By  Jo««  Mii;toh, 
..1  from  tlie  oriffaMl  hy  Cbarl«g  R.  Samper, 
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antiquity,  no  scrupulous  nurity,  none  of  the 
ceremonial  cleanness  whicn  characterizes  the 
diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees.  A  does 
not  attempt  to  polish  and  brighten  his  composi- 
tion Into  the  Ciceronian  ^ss  and  brilliancy. 
He  does  not,  in  short,  sacrifice  sense  and  spirit 
to  pedantic  refinements.  The  nature  of  Ids 
sul^ect  compelled  him  to  use  many  words 

**  That  woold  have  nade  Qolntillui  stare  and  gaep.*' 

But  he  writes  widi  as  much  ease  and  freedom 
as  if  Latin  w:ere  his  mother  tongue;  and 
where  he  is  least  happy,  his  fhilure  seems  to 
arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not 
from  the  ignorance  of  a  foreigner.  What  Den« 
ham  with  great  felicity  says  of  Oowley,  may  be 
applied  to  him.  He  wears  the  garb,  but  not 
the  clothes,  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the 
traces  of  a  powerful  and  independent  mind, 
emancipated  from  the  influence  of  authority, 
and  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  He  pro* 
fesses  to  form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone; 
and  his  digest  of  Scriptural  texts  is  certainly 
among  the  best  that  have  appeared.  But  he  is 
not  always  so  happy  in  his  inferences  as  in  his 
citations. 

Some  of  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he 
avows  seem  to  have  excited  considerable 
amazement:  particularly  his  Arianism,  and 
his  notions  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  person 
could  have  read  the  Paradise  Lost  without 
suspecting  him  of  the  former,  nor  do  we  think 
that  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  life,  ought  to  be  much  startled  at  the  latter. 
The  opinions  which  he  has  expressed  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  etemitv  of  ma^ 
ter,  and  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  might, 
we  dunk,  have  caused  more  just  surprise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of 
these  points.  The  book,  were  it  ftir  more  or- 
thodox,  or  far  more  heretical  than  it  is,  would 
not  much  edify  or  corrupt  the  present  aenera* 
tion.  The  men  of  our  time  are  not  to  be  con- 
verted  or  perverted  by  quartos.  A  few  more 
days,  and  this  Bssay  will  follow  the  Jkfennn 
PopuH  to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the  upper 
shelf.  The  name  of  its  author,  and  the  re* 
maricable  circtmstances  attending  its  public^ 
A  1 
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ikn,  will  secure  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  atten- 
don.  For  a  month  or  two  it  will  occnpy  a  few 
minutes  of  chat  in  every  drawing-room,  and  a 
few  columns  in  every  magazine ;  and  it  will 
then,  to  borrow  the  elegant  language  of  the 
play-bills,  be  withdrawn,  to  make  room  for  the 
forUicoming  novelties. 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
interest*  transieiit  as  it  may  be,  which  this 
work  has  excited.  The  dexterous  Capuchins 
never  choose  to  preach  on  the  life  and  mira- 
cles of  a  saint,  till  they  have  awakened  the 
devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors,  by  exhi- 
biting tome  relic  of  him — a  thread  of  his  gar- 
ment, a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood. 
On  the  same  principle,  we  intend  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  late  interesting  discovery,  and, 
while  this  memorial  of  a  great  Mid  good  man 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  all,  to  say  something  of 
bis  moral  an^  intellectual  qualities.  Nor,  we 
are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our  readers 
blame  us  if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
we  turn  for  a  short  time  from  the  topics  of  the 
day  10  commemorate,  in  all  love  and  reve- 
rence, the  genius  and  virtues  of  John  Milton, 
the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the 
glory  of  English  literature,  the  champion  and 
tiie  martyr  of  English  liber|^. 

It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known; 
and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that  we  wish  first  to 
speak.  By  the  general  sufiVage  of  the  civilized 
world,  his  place  has  been  assigned  among  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  His  detractors, 
however,  though  outrvoted,  have  not  been 
silenced.  There  are  many  critics,  and  some 
of  great  name,  who  contrive,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  extol  the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet. 
The  works,  they  acknowledge,  considered  in 
themselves,  may  be  classed  among  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  human  mind.  But  they  will 
not  allow  the  author  to  rank  with  those  great 
men  who,  bom  in  the  infancy  of  civilization, 
supplied,  by  their  own  powers,  the  want  of  in- 
struction, and,  though  destitute  of  models  them- 
selves, bequeathed  to  posterity  models  which 
defy  imitation.  Milton,  it  is  said,  inherited 
what  his  predecessors  created ;  he  lived  in  an 
enlightened  age;  he  received  a  finished  edu- 
cation ;  and  we  must  therefore,  if  we  would 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers,  make  large 
deductions  for  these  advantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  para- 
doxical as  the  remaric  may  appear,  that  no 
poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with  more  un- 
favourable circumstances  than  Milton.  He 
doubted,  as  he  has  himself  owned,  whether 
he  had  not  been  bora  *'an  age  too  late."  For 
this  notion  Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of  his  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet, 
we  believe,  understood  the  nature  of  his  art 
l^etter  than  the  critic.  He  knew  that  his  poeti- 
cal genius  derived  no  advantage  fh)m  the 
civilj/ation  which  surrounded  him,  or  from 
the  learning  which  he  had  acquired :  and  he 
looked  back  with  something  like  regret  to  the 
ruder  age  of  simple  words  and  vivid  impres- 
sions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  po- 
etry almost  necessarily  declines.  Therefore, 
though  we  admire  those  great  works  of  imagip 
aatkA  which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we 


do  -not  admire  them  the  more  because  tbty 
have  appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid 
proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a 
civilized  age.  We  cannot  understand  why 
those  who  believe  in  that  most  orthodox  article 
of  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are 
generrally  the  best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule 
as  if  it  were  flie  exception.  Surely  the  uni- 
formity of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a  corres- 
ponding uniformity  in  the  cause. 

The  fact  is,  that  common  observers  reason 
from  the  progress  of  the  experimental  sciences 
to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages 
are  spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in 
separating  and  combming  them.  Even  when 
a  system  has  been  formed,  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject.  Every  gene- 
ration enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast  hoard  be-- 
queathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and  transmits  it, 
augmented  by  fresh  aoquiaitions,  to  future 
ages.  In  these  pursuits,  thersfore,  the  fint 
speculators  lie  under  great  disadvantages,  ukd, 
even  when  they  fail,  are  entitled  to  praise^ 
Their  pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectmiil 
powers,  speedily  surpass  them  in  actual  attain^ 
ments.  Every  girl,  who  has  read  Mrs.  Marcels 
little  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy,  oould 
teach  Montague  or  Walpole  many  lessons  im 
finance.  Any  intelligent  man  may  now,  by 
resolutely  applying  himaelf  for  a  few  years  t« 
mathematics,  learn  more  than  the  great  New^ 
ton  knew  after  half  a  century  of  study  and 
meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  paintings 
or  with  sculpture.  Still  less  is  it  thus  with  po- 
etry. The  progress  of  refinement  rarely  sup 
plies  these  arts  with  better  objects  of  imitation. 
It  may,  indeed,  improve  the  instruments  which 
are  necessary  to  the  mechanical  operations  of 
the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter. 
But  language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  beet 
fitted  for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.  Na* 
tions,  like  individuals,  first  perceive,  and  Uiea 
abstract  They  advance  from  particular  im* 
ases  to  general  terms.  Hence,  the  vocabulary 
of  an  enlightened  s^ociety  is  philosophical,  that 
of  a  half-civilized  people  is  poetical. 

This  change  in  tLc  language  of  men  is  part- 
ly the  cause,  and  partly  Sit  efiect  of  a  corres* 
ponding  change  in  the  nature  of  their  intellec- 
tual operations,  a  change  by  which  science 
gains,  and  poetry  loses.  Generalization  is  ne- 
cessary to  tne  advancement  of  knowledge,  but 
particularly  in  the  creations  of  the  imagiaatioa* 
In  proportion  as  men  know  more,  and  think 
more,  tney  look  less  at  individuals  and  mora 
at  classes.  They  therefore  make  better  theo* 
ries  and  worse  poems.  They  give  us  vagua 
phrases  instead  of  images,  and  personified 
qualities  instead  of  men.  They  may  be  better 
able  to  analyze  human  nature  than  their  pre- 
decessors. But  analysis  is  not  the  bnsineaa 
of  the  poet.  His  office  is  to  portray,  not  to  dia» 
sect.  He  msiy  believe  in  a  moral  sense,  like 
Shaftesbury.  He  may  refer  all  human  actions 
to  self-interest,  like  Helvetius,  or  he  may  never 
think  about  the  matter  at  all.  His  creed  oft 
such  subjects  will  no  more  influence  hli 
poetry,  properly  so  called,  than^^e.  nationi 
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wldch  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting  ' 
ihe  lach^mal  glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the  I 
blood  viU  aSect  the  tears  of  his  Niobe,  or  the  ; 
blnsbes  of  his  Aurora.    If  8hakspeare  had  I 
written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human  ac- 1 
tions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would 
have  been  a  good  one.    It  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  it  would  have  contained  half  so 
mneb  able  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  <*  Fable  of  the  Bees.**    But  could 
Mandeville  have  created  an  lago  ?  Well  as  he 
knew  how  to  resolve  characters  into  their  ele- 
ments, would  he  have  been  able  to  combine 
those  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
up  a  man — a  real,  living,  individual  man  ? 

Perhaps  no  man  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even 
enjoy  poetry,  without  a  certain  unsoundness 
of  mind,  if  any  thing  which  gives  so  much 
pleasure  ought  to  be  called  unsoundness.  By 
poetry  we  mean,  not  of  course  all  writing  in 
rtrsey  nor  even  all  good  writing  in  verse. 
Our  definition  excludes  many  metrical  compo- 
sitions which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  By  poetry  we  mean,  the  art  of 
employing  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce an  illusion  on  the  imagination :  the  art  of 
doing  by  means  of  words  what  the  painter  does 
by  means  of  colours.  Thus  the  greatest  of 
poets  has  discribed  it,  in  lines  xmiversally  ad- 
mired ibr  the  vigour  and  felicity  of  their  dic- 
tion, and  still  more  valuable  on  account  of  the 
lust  notion  which  they  convey  of  the  art  in 
winch  he  excelled. 

**  As  immfiMtion  bodiM  fi>nh 
The  forms  of  tbingt  unknown,  the  poot*s  pen 
ToTM  tbem  to  shapet,  and  fives  to  tiry  nothing 
A  local  teUulion  uhI  a  Muno." 

These  are  flie  fruits  of  the  «•  fine  frenzy"  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  poet — a  fine  frenzy  doubtless, 
but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth,  indeed,  is  essential 
to  poetry ;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness.  The 
reasonings  are  just;  but  the  premises  are  false. 
After  the  first  suppositions  have  been  made, 
every  thing  ought  to  be  consistent;  but  those 
first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  credulity 
which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  tempo- 
raiy  derangement  of  the  intellect  Hence,  of 
all  people,  children  are  the  most  imaginative. 
They  abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to 
every  illusion.  Every  image  which  is  strongly 
presented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on 
them  the  effect  of  reality.  No  man,  whatever 
his  sensibility  may  be,  .is  ever  affected  by 
Hamlet  or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by 
the  story  of  poor  Red  Riding-hood.  She  knows 
that  it  is  all  false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak, 
that  there  are  no  wolves  in  England.  Yet  in 
spite  of  her  knowledge  she  believes ;  she 
weeps,  she  trembles ;  she  dares  not  go  into  a 
dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  the  teeth  of  the 
monster  at  her  throat.  8uch  is  the  despotism 
of  the  imagination  over  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  men  are  children 
with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas.  It  is  there- 
fore in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its 
highest  perfection.  In  an  enlightened  age 
there  will  be  much  intelligence,  much  science, 
xnueh  philosophy,  abundance  of  just  classifica- 
tion and  subtle  analysis,  abundance  of  wit  and 
eloqneice,  abimdance  of  verses,  and  even  of 


good  ones — ^but  little  poetry.  Men  will  jud^i 
and  compare ;  but  they  will  not  create.  They 
will  talk  about  the  old  poets,  and  comment  on 
them,  and  to  a  certain  degree  enjoy  them. 
But  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the 
effect  which  poetry  produced  on  their  ruder 
ancestors,  the  agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude 
of  belief.  The  Greek  Rhapsodists,  according  to 
Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer  without  almost 
falling  into  convulsions.*  The  Mohawk  hardly 
feels  the  scalping-knife  while  he  shouts  his 
death-song.  The  power  which  the  ancient 
bards  of  Wales  and  Germany  exercised  over 
Aeir  auditors  seems  to  modem  readers  almost 
miraculous.  Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a 
civilized  community,  and  most  rare  among 
those  who  participate  most  in  its  improve- 
ments. They  linger  longest  among  the  pes^ 
saniry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  as  a  magic  lantern  produces  an  illusion 
on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as  the  magic 
lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetr)-  effects 
its  purpose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age. 
As  the  light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its 
exhibitions,  as  the  outlines  of  certainty  be- 
come more  and  more  definite,  and  the  shades 
of  probability  more  and  more  distinct,  the 
hues  and  lineaments  of  the  phantoms  which  it 
calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter.  We  cannot 
unite  die  incompatible  advantages  of  reality 
and  deception,  the  clear  discernment  of  trutk 
and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  li?terary 
society,  aspires  to  be  a  great  poet,  must  first 
become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieoes 
the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn 
much  of  that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps 
constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  of  supe- 
riority. His  very  talents  will  be  a  hinderance 
to  him.  His  difficulties  will  be  proportioned 
to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursuits  which  are 
fashionable  among  his  contemporaries;  and 
that  proficiency  will  in  general  be  proportioned 
to  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind.  And 
it  is  well,  if,  aAer  all  his  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions, his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping: 
man,  or  a  modem  roin.  We  have  seen  in  our 
own  time,  great  talents,  intense  labour,  and 
long  meditation,  employed  in  this  struggle 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  employed* 
we  will  not  say,  absolutely  in  vain,  but  with 
dubious  success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has 
ever  triumphed  over  greater  difficulties  thaa 
Milton.  He  received  a  learned  edncaiion. 
He  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical 
scholar:  he  had  studied  all  the  mysteries  of 
Rabbinical  literature:  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  language  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, from  which  either  pleasure  or  information 
was  then  to  be  derived.  He  was  perhaps  the 
only  great  poet  of  later  times  who  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin, 
verse.  The  genius  of  Petrarch  was  scarcely 
of  the  first  order ;  and  his  poems  in  the  ancient 
language,  though  much  praised  by  those  who 
have  never  read  them,  are  wretched  com 
positions.    Cowley,  with  all  his  admirable  wit 
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Aid  ingenult}',  had  Utile  imasination ;  nor 
iWeed  do  we  think  his  classical  diction  com- 
pjable  to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority  of 
Johnson  is  against  us  on  this  point.  But 
Johnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers  of  the 
niddle  ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insen- 
sible to  the  Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  ill 
fualified  to  judge  between  two  Latin  styles 
as  an  habitual  drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine- 
toster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  langiiage  is  an  exotic, 
a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly  imitation  of  that 
which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  healthful 
^md  spontaneous  perfection.  The  soils  on 
which  this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as 
tt  suited  to  the  production  of  vigorous  native 
poetry,  as  the  flower-pots  of  a  hot-house  to  the 
growth  of  oaks.  That  the  author  of  the  Para- 
Sise  Lost  should  have  written  the  Epistle  to 
Manso,  was  truly  wonderful.  Never  before 
were  such  marked  originality  and  such  ex- 

Sidsite  mimicry  found  together.  Indeed,  in  all 
^e  Latijii  poems  of  Milton,  the  artificial  manner 
Bkdispensable  to  such  works  is  admirably  pre- 
served, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ricnness 
•f  his  fancy  and  the  elevation  of  his  senti- 
vients  give  to  them  a  peculiar  charm,  an  air 
df  nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distinguishes 
tbem  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class. 
They  remind  us  of  the  amusements  of  those 
angelic  warriors  who  composed  the  cohort  of 
Gabriel: 

•«  Akont  hloi  esereiMd  btroie  caibm 
^e  ttBann«4.7oatb  of  h«aven.    But  o*cr  their  beads 
Celeitlal  attnory,  tbteld,  beln,  tnd  tpe^r. 
Hong  brigbt,  witb  dUoiohd  dantilng  and  with  pA4V 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises 
Ibr  which  the  genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself, 
without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous 
and  terrible  panoply  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  wear.  The  strength  of  his  imagination 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  So  intense 
and  ardent  was  the  fire  of  his  mind,  that  it  not 
only  was  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  fuel,  but  penetrated  the  whole  super- 
incumbent mass  with  its  own  heat  and  ra- 
diance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  complete  examination  of  the  poetry  of 
Miiton.  The  public  has  long  been  agreed  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages, 
tiie  incomparable  Jiarmony  of  the  numbers, 
and  the  excellence  of  that  style  which  no  rival 
l^as  been  able  to  equal,  and  no  parodist  to 
degrade,  which  displays  in  their  highest  per- 
fection the  idiomatic  powers  of  the  English 
longue,  and  to  which  every  ancient  and  every 
modem  language  has  contributed  something 
of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music.  In  the  vast 
field  of  criticism  in  which  we  are  entering, 
innumerable  reapers  have  already  put  their 
sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that 
the  negligent  seaich  of  a  straggling  gleaner 
may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  Milton  is  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the 
as:*ociations,  by  means  of  which  it  acts  on  the 
teader.  Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much 
by  what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  su^ests, 
not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly 
•onveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which  are  con- 


nected with  them.  He  electrifies  the  niind 
through  conductors.  The  most  unimaginative 
man  must  understand  the  Iliad.  Homer  gives 
him  no  choice,  and  requires  from  him  no  exer- 
tion ;  but  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  and 
sets  his  images  in  so  clear  a  light  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The  works 
of  Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or  enjoyed, 
unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with 
that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  finished 
picture,  or  play  for  a  mere  passive  listener. 
He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the 
outline.  He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects 
his  hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence 
of  poetry.  The  expression  in  general  means 
nothing ;  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Milton, 
it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like 
an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power. 
There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  more 
in  his  words  than  in  other  wor^.  But  they 
are  words  of  enchantment;  no  sooner  are  they 
pronounced  than  the  past  is  present,  and  the 
distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at 
once  into  existence,  and  all  the  bunal  places 
of  the  memory  give  up  their  dead.  ^  Change 
the  structure  of  the  sentence,  suj|)stitute  one 
synonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole  (effect  is 
destroyed^  The  spell  loses  its  power :  and  he 
who  should  then  hope  to  conjure  with  it,  would 
find  himself  as  much  mist^en  as  Cassim  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  crying,  "Open 
Wheat,"  "  Open  Barley,"  to  the  door  which 
obeyed  no  sound  but  "  Open  Sesame  !**  The 
miserable  failure  of  Dryden,  in  his  attempt  to 
rewrite  some  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations  we  may 
remark,  that  scarcely  any  passages  in  the 
poems  of  Milton  are  more  generally  known, 
or  more  frequently  repeated,  than  those  which 
are  little  more  than  muster  rolls  of  names. 
They  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or 
more  melodious  than  other  names.  But  they 
are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them  is 
the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  associated 
ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of  our  infancy 
revisited  in  manhood,  Uke  the  song  of  our 
country  heard  in  a  strange  land,  they  produce 
upon  us  an  effect  wholly  independent  of  their 
intrinsic  value.  One  transports  us  back  to  a 
remote  period  of  history.  Another  places  us 
among  the  moral  scenery  and  manners  of  a 
distant  country.  A  third  evokes  all  the  dear 
classical  recollections  of  childhood,  the  school- 
room, the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  holiday,  and 
the  prize.  A  fourth  brings  before  us  the 
splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance, 
the  trophied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings, 
the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  the 
enchanted  gardens,  the  achievements  of  ena- 
moured knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued 
princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  pecu- 
liar manner  more  happily  displayed  than  in 
the  Allegro  and  the  Penseroso.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  language 
can  be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of 
perfection.  These  poems  differ  from  others 
as  ottar  of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose- 
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aftTt  the  clo^e  f^fik*^  essence  firom  the  thin 
uted  mixture.  They  are  indeed  not  so  much 
poemsy  as  collections .  of  hints,  from  each  of 
which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  fur 
himself.    Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  canio. 

The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonit>tes  are 
works,  which,  though  of  very  different  merit, 
cfifer  some  marked  points  of  resemblance. 
They  are  both  Lyric  poems  in  the  form  of 
Plays.  There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of 
composition  so  essentially  dissimilar  as  the 
drama  and  the  ode.  The  business  of  the  dra- 
matist is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to 
let  nothing  appear  but  his  characters.  As 
soon  as  he  attracts  nolice  to  his  personal  feel- 
ings, the  illusion  is  broken.  The  effect  is  as 
unpleasant  as  that  which  is  produced  on  the 
stage  by  the  voice  of  a  prompter,  or  the  en- 
trance of  a  scene-shifter.  jHence  it  was  that 
the  tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  success- 
ful penormances.  They  resemble  those  paste- 
board pictures  invented  by  the  friend  of  child- 
ren, Mr-  Newberry,  in  which  a  single  movable 
head  goes  around  twenty  different  bodies ;  so 
that  the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us  succes- 
sively, from  the  uniform  of  a  hussar,  the  furs 
of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  In  all 
the  characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and 
Ipvers,  the  irown  and  sneer  of  Harold  were 
discernible  in  an  instant.  But  this  species  of 
egotism,  though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric 
poe:  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve^  to  bis 
own  e^motions. 

Between  ihes^e  hostile  elements  many  great 
xufin  have  endeayoured  to  effect  an  amalgama- 
tion, but  never  with  complete  success.  The 
Qrtiik  drama,  on  ttie  ratHlel  of  which  the  Sani- 
RCtii  was  vvrilteji,  sprung  frorn  the  Ode.  The 
din^loguie  was  ingraA^d  ou  the  chorus,  and 
jiaturally  paj-took  of  its  cbaracit=r.  The  genius 
of  ihe  greatest  of  the  Aiheniaii  dramatists  co- 
(iperalcd  with  the  cir*:  urn  stances  under  which 
Ua^dy  made  iis  first  appearance,  ^schylus 
wa3,  head  and  lieart,  a  lyric  poet.  In  his  time, 
the  Greek -3  had  fjtr  more  im<;rconrse  with  the 
E^t  than  m  iW  days  of  H^Jiner;  and  they  had 
jkOi  yei  acquired  that  Immense  superiority  in 
WATf  m  ^iejicct  ajid  in  the  arts,  which,  in  the 
foUowjiig  generation,  led  lb  em  to  treat  the 
^Iflatics  with  contempt.  From  the  narrative 
.cf  H^i^g dolus,  it  should  seem  tji^t  they  still 
looked  up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to 
^Ef^jpt  and  Assyria.  At  this  period,  accord-, 
ingly,  it  was  natural  that  the  literature  of 
Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  the  Oriental 
style.  And  that  style,  we  think,  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  .works  of  Pindar  and  jljsch}'- 
liis.  The  latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  He-, 
brew  writers.  The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in 
conduct  and  diction,  bears  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  some  of  his  dramas.  Considered 
as  plays,  his  wcirks  are  absurd :  considered  as 
choruses,  they  are  above  all  praise.  If,  for 
insiaf^ce.we  examine  the  address  of  Clyiem- 
J^stra  to  Agalnemnon  on  his  return,  or  the  de- 
scj^ptipn  of  .the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the 
juiamples  or  dramatic  writing,  we  shall  in- 
slf4my,iconi|emn  them  as  monstrous.  But,  if 
ireJJji^t  thejehajcacters,  and  think  only  of  the 
^[l^fi^gj^yik  4^^^vxit  that  it  has  ue vex  been 


surpassed  in  energy  and  mag(ii£f^nce.  So* 
phocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  •• 
was  consistent  with  its  original  form.  ^^ 
portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ;  bat 
it  is  the  similarity  not  of  a  painting,  but  of  a 
bas-relief.  It  suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it 
does  not  produce  an  illusion.  Euripides  at- 
tempted to  carrj'  tUe  refurm  further.  But  it 
was  a  task  far  beyoad  his  powers,  perhaps  be- 
yond any  powers.  Instead  of  correcting  what 
was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was  excellent.  He 
substituted  crutches  for  stills,  bad  >ermons  for 
good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Suripidef  ' 
highly;  much  more  highly  than,  in  our  opinion, 
he  deserved.  Indeed,  the  caresses,  which  thi« 
partiality  leads  him  to  bestow  on  "sad  Elec- 
tra's  poet,"  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  beau^ 
tiful  Queen  of  Fairy-luid  kissing  the  long  eara 
of  Bottom.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the  Athenian, 
whether  just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  Saxii> 
son  Agonistes.  Had  he  laken  ^schylus  for 
his  model,  he  would  have  given  himself  up  Cp 
the  lyric  inspiration,  and  poured  out  profuself 
all  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  without  bestow- 
ing  a  thought  on  those  dramatic  pronrietiet 
which  the  nature  of  tlie  work  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  recoop 
cile  things  in  their  own  nature  inconsistent,  he 
has  failed,  as  every  one  must  have  failed.  We 
cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  characters, 
as  in  a  good  play.  We  cannot  identify  our- 
selves with  the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  The 
conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an 
alkali  mixed,  neutralize  each  other.  We  arU 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  fhit 
celebrated  piece,  to  the  severe  dignity  of  (he 
stj'le,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of 
the  opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric 
melody  which  gives  so  striking  an  effect  to  tl^ 
choral  passages.  But  we  think  it,  we  confess, 
the  least  successful  effort  of  the  genius  aft 
^ilton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  tbi 
Italian  Masque,  as  the  Samson  is  framed  oil 
the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It  is,  ceft. 
tainly,  the  noblest  performance  of  the  kiiit 
which  exists  in  any  language.  It  is  as  far  sni- 
perior  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  as  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the  Aminta,  or  the 
Aminta  tp  the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  .ft* 
Milton  that  he  had  here  no  Euripides  to  mit- 
lead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  litera- 
ture of  modern  Italy.  Bat  he  did  not  feel  for 
it  the  same  veneration  which  he  entertained 
for  Uie  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  poetrjf, 
consecrated  by  so  many  lofty  and  endearii^ 
recollections.  The  faults,  moreover,  of  his 
Italian  predecessors  were  of  a  kind  to  whi<ik 
his  mind  had  a  deadly  antipathy.  He  could 
stoop  to  a  plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald 
style ;  but  false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  arer* 
sion.  His  Muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russet 
attire;  but  she  turned  with  disgust  from  \hn 
finery  of  Guarini,  as  tawdry,  and  as  paliry  as 
the  rags  of  a  chimney-sweeper  on  May-day. 
Whatever  ornaments  'she  wears  are  of  massive 
gold,  not  only  dazzling  to  the  sight,  bat  capable 
of  standing  the  severest  test  of  the  crucible. 

Milton  attended  in  the  Comus  to  the  distinc 
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ion  which  he  neglected  in  the  Samson.  He 
mide  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  essentially  lyrical, 
and  dramatic  only  in  semblance.  He  has  not 
attempted  a  froitless  straggle  against  a  defect 
&herent  in  the  nature  of  mat  species  of  com- 
position; and  he  has,  therefore,  succeeded, 
wherever  success  was  not  impossible.  The 
ipeeches  must  be  read  as  majestic  soliloquies; 
and  he  who  so  reads  them  will  be  enraptured 
with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and  their 
music.  The  interruptions  of  the  dialogue, 
however,  impose  a  constraint  upon  the  writer, 
and  break  the  illusion  of  the  reader.  The 
inest  passages  are  those  which  are  lyric  in 
Ibnn  as  well  as  in  spirit  "I  should  much 
commend,"  says  the  excellent  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
lon,  in  a  letter  to  Milton,  "  the  tragical  part,  if 
the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain 
dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes,  where- 
imto,  I  most  plainly  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen 
yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  language."  The 
criticism  was  just.  It  is  when  Milton  escapes 
from  the  shackles  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is 
discharged  from  the  labour  of  uniting  two  in- 
congruous styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  choral  raptures  without  resen'e,  that 
he  rises  even  above  himself.  Then,  like  his 
own  Good  Genius,  bursting  from  the  earthly 
fi>nn  and  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands  forth  in 
celestial  freedom  and  beauty ;  he  seems  to  cry 
czultingly, 

**  Now  znjr  task  to  tmootbly  done* 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run," 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to 
baUie  in  the  Eiysian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and 
to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of  nard  and  cassia, 
which  the  musky  winds  of  the  zephyr  scatter 
tiirongh  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides.* 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of 
Milton  on  which  we  would  willingly  make  a 
few  remarks.  Still  more  willingly  would  we 
CAter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  ad- 
mirable poem,  the  Paradise  Regained,  which, 
itrangely  enough,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned, 
except  as  an  instance  of  the  blindness  of  that 
parental  affection  which  men  of  letters  bear 
tewards  the  offspring  of  their  intellects.  That 
Milton  was  mistaken  in  preferring  this  work, 
excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  we 
must  readily  admit  But  we  are  sure  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Paradise  Lost  to  the  Para- 
dise Regained  is  not  more  decided  than  Uie 
Miperiority  of  the  Paradise  Regained  to  every 
poem  which  has  since  made  its  appearance. 
But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  discussing  the 
point  at  length.  We  hasten  on  to  that  extraor- 
dinary production,  which  the  general  suffrage 
cf  critics  has  placed  in  the  highest  class  of 
bnman  compositions. 

The  only  poem  of  modem  times  which  can 

^4  **llMre  eternal  euaiiDer  dwells, 
Aad  weft  winds  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedared  alleys  lUnf 
Nud  and  cassia's  balmy  smells : 
Iris  tbere  wltb  bumid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Tliaa  tmr  pulled  scarf  can  show, 
Aii4  drwielies  with  Byslaii  dew, 
(Urt,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true,) 
■•is  of  hyacntbs  and  roses, 
Wkere  yooiis  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waiinf  wellof  his  deep  wooad.*' 


be  compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  tte' 
Divine  Comedy.  The  subject  Jot  Milton,  in 
some  points,  resembled  that  of  Dante ;  but  he 
has  treated  it  in  a  widely  different  maimer. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  better  illustrate  our 
opinion  respecting  our  own  great  poet,  than 
by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan 
literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of 
Dante,  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  differed 
from  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  The 
images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  them- 
selves :— they  stand  simply  for  what  they  are. 
Those  of  Milton  have  a  signification  which  is 
often  discernible  only  to  the  initiated.  Their 
value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  re- 
present, tnan  on  what  they  remotely  suggest 
However  strange,  however  grotesque,  may  be 
the  appearance  which  Dante  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe, he  never  shrinks  from  describing  it 
He  gives  us  the  shape,  the  Colour,  the  sound, 
the  smell,  the  taste;  he  counts  the  numbers; 
he  measures  the  size.  His  similes  are  the  il- 
lustrations of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those  of  other 
poets,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  intro- 
duced in  a  plain,  business-like  manner;  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  fifom 
which  they  are  drawn,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem, 
but  simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  himselt 
The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  led  fh)m  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell,  were  like 
those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on 
the  south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  Phlege- 
thon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at  the  mo 
nastery  of  St.  Benedict.  The  place  where  the 
heretics  were  confined  in  burning  tombs  re- 
sembled  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries ! 

Now,  let  us  compare  with  the  eiact  details 
of  Dante  the  dim  intimations  of  Milton.  We 
will  cite  a  few  examples.  The  Snglish  poet 
has  never  thought  of  taking  the  measure  of 
Satan.  He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idea  of 
vast  bulk.  In  one  passage  the  fiend  lies 
stretched  out,  huge  in  lengtn,  floating  many  a 
rood,  equal  incize  to  the  earth-bom  enemies 
of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea-monster  which  the  mari- 
ner oUstakes  for  an  island.  When  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  battle  against  die  guardian 
angels,  he  stands  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas :  his 
stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast  widi  mest 
descriptions  the  lines  in  which  Dante  has  de- 
scribed the  gigantic  spectre  of  Nfanrod.  "His 
face  seemed  to  me  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the 
ball  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome;  and  his  other  limbs 
were  in  proportion;  so  that  the  bank,  which 
concealed  him  from  the  waist  downwards, 
neverdieless  showed  so  much  of  him,  'that 
three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  hair."  We  are  sensible 
that  we  do  no  justice  to  the  admirable  style  of 
the  Florentine  poet  But  Mr.  Gary's  transla- 
tion is  not  at  hand,  and  our  version,  however 
rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house,  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  with  the 
lastwardofMalebolgeinDante.  Milton  avoids 
the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refVige  in  in- 
distinct, tntt  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery^— 
Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  conch,  to  moek 
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itt wretches witk kis  atteadaace:  Deaih  skak- 
iag  Ua  dart  over  them,  but  in  spite  of  tappli- 
eaiions,  delajiag  to  itiike.  What  says  Dantel 
**Tbitn  was  such  a  moan  there  as  there  would 
be  if  all  the  sick,  who,  between  July  and  8ep- 
teanber,  are  in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana, 
ttid  of  the  Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia, 
-were  in  one  pit  together;  and  sach  a  stench 
was  issaing  forth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  de- 
cayed limbs," 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invi- 
dious office  of  settling  precedency  between  two 
such  writers.  Each  in  his  own  department  is 
incomparable ;  and  each,  we  may  reaiark,  has, 
wisely  or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted 
to  exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  a  personal 
Barralive.  Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear- 
witness  of  that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the 
Ttry  man  who  has  heard  the  tormented  spirits 
trying  out  for  the  second  death;  who  has  read 
the  dusky  characters  on  the  portal,  within 
which  there  is  no  hope ;  who  has  hidden  his 
Ikee  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon;  who  has 
fled  from  the  hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of 
JIarbaiiceia  and  Diaghignano*  His  own  hands 
bare  grasped  tiiesham^  sides  of  Lofiifer*  His 
own  feet  have  climbed  ue  mountain  of  ezpia- 
tioB.  His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by  the 
purifying  angel.  The  reader  would  throw  aside 
sack  a  tale  in  ineroduhms  disgust,  unless  it 
were  tokl  with  the  strongest  air  of  veraciQr» 
with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  horrors,  with  the 
freatest  precision  and  multiplicity  in  its  de- 
tails. The  narrative  of  Milton  in  this  nspeet 
diffnrs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures 
of  Amidas  differ  from  Uiese  of  Gulliver.  The 
author  of  Amidas  would  have  made  his  book 
jidicuk>us  if  he  had  iatrodueed  those  miaute 
particulars  which  give  sudi  a  charm  to  the 
work  of  Swift,  the  nautical  observations,  the 
aiected  delicacy  about  names,  the  official  do- 
euments  transcribed  at  ftill  length,  and  all  the 
iinmeaning  gossip  and  seandal  of  the  cour^ 
A>ringing  out  of  nothing,  and  tending  to  no- 
thing. We  are  not  sho<£ed  at  being  told  that 
A  man  who  lived,  nobody  Imows  when»  saw 
many  veiy  strange  sights^  and  we  can  easily 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  illusion  of  the  ro- 
mance. But  when  Lemuel  GulHver,  surgeon, 
now  actually  resident  at  Rotherhithe,  tells  us 
of  pigmies  and  giants,  flying  islands  and  phi- 
kMophizing  horses,  nothing  bat  such  cireamr 
stantial  touches  could  produce,  for  a  single 
moment,  a  deception  on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into 
their  works  the  agency  of  supernatural  beings, 
MiHon  has  succeeded  best  Here  Dante  de- 
cidedly yields  to  him.  And  as  this  is  a  point 
on  wmch  many  rash  and  ill-considered  judg- 
ments have  been  pronoimced,  we  feel  inclined 
to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer.  The  most  fatal 
error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the 
management  of  his  machinery,  is  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  philosophize  too  much.  Milton  has  been 
often  censured  (or  ascrilnng  to  spirits  many 
iunctions  of  which  spirits  must  be  inciqmble. 
But  these  objectioiks,  though  saactioned  bf 
amiaent  names,  originate,  we  venmre  to  s^, 
iajmfound  ignorance  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

Whatiss^itt  What  are  oar  own  mina%  the 


portion  of  spirit  with  whteh  we  are  hesi  a«- 
i|uainted1  We  observe  certaia  phenomeBa* 
We  cannot  eiplain  them  into  material  causes* 
We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists  somethi]^ 
which  is  not  material.  But  of  this  something 
we  have  no  idea.  We  can  define  it  only  by, 
negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by 
symbols.  We  use  the  word,  but  we  have  no 
image  of  the  thing :  and  the  business  of  poetry 
is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.  The  poet 
uses  words  indeed;  but  they  are  merely  (he 
instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects.  They* 
are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the 
mental  eye.  And,  if  they  are  not  so  disposed, 
they  are  no  more  entided  to  be  called  poetry, 
than  a  bale  of  canvass  and  a  box  of  coloura 
are  to  be  called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions; 
but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  can  never  fed 
an  interest  in  them.  They  must  have  images.- 
The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all 
ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  ejq>lained 
on  no  other  principle.  The  first  inhabitaals 
of  €hreece,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
worshipped  one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  aa- 
oessity  of  having  soBkething  more  definite  to 
adore  produoed,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  iaao- 
merable  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In  Hka 
manner  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  im- 
pious to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  humaa. 
fom.  Tet  even  these  transferred  to  the  sua 
ti^e  worskip  which,  speculatfvely,  they  consi- 
dered due  only  to  the  Supreme  oEiind.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record  of  a  continual 
struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by 
the  most  terrible  sai^tioas,  and  the  strangely 
fascinatiag  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none 
of  &e  secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  Ban 
signed  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Ghristiaai^ 
spread  over  the  worid,  while  Judaism  scarcelgr 
ever  acquired  a  prosel3rte,  operated  more  powefw 
fully  than  this  feeling.  God,  the  uncreated^ 
the  iacomprohensible,  the  invisible,  attracltd 
few  worshij^rs.  A  philosopher  might  admifi 
so  noble  a  conception;  but  the  crowd  tamed 
away  in  disgust  from  words  whieh  presented 
no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Dei^> 
embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  among 
men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on 
their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slum^ 
bering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  crosf> 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Portico,  and  the  fiisces  of  the  lictor,  and  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the 
dust !  Soon  after  Christianity  had  achieveu  its 
triumph,  the  principle  which  had  assisted  it 
began  to  corrupt  It  became  a  new  paganism 
Patron  saints  assumed  the  offices  of  household 
gods.  St  Geoige  took  the  place  of  Mars.  St 
Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  The  Virgin  Mother  and  Cicilia 
succeeded  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  The  fas- 
cination of  sex  and  loveliness  was  again  joined 
to  that  of  celestial  dignity;  and  the  homage  of 
chivalry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion. 
Reformers  have  often  made  a  stand  against 
these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more  than  ap- 
parent and  partial  success.   Themeawhaae- 
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te  laiagcs  in  eadiedrals  have  not 
^  I  baenaUa  to  demolish  tho^wbieh  were 
«ariifined  in  their  minds.  It  wonld  not  be  diffi^ 
onlt  to  show,  that  in  politics  the  same  rale 
]H»id8  good.  Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must 
generally  be  mnbodied  before  thejr  can  excite 
strong  public  feeling.  The  mnltilude  is  more 
easily  interested  for  the  most  unmeaning  badge, 
or  die  most  insignificant  name,  than  for  the 
most  important  principle. 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer,  that  no 
poet  who  should  affect  that  metaphysical  aecn- 
ittcyfor  the  want  of  which  Milton  has  been 
Uairned,  would  escape  a  disgraceful  failure, 
filill,  howerer,  there  was  another  extreme, 
wiBch,  though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to 
be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men  are  in 
a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their 
opinions.  The  most  exquisite  art  of  a  poetical 
colouring  can  produce  no  illusion  when  it  is 
employed  to  represent  that  which  is  at  once 
perceived  to  be  incongraous  and  absurd.  Mil- 
tbn  wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and  theo- 
laifians.  It  was  necessary  therefbre  for  htm  to 
alNitaitt  from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their  tin- 
deiBtandings,  as  mlight  break  the  charm  which 
il  was  his  object  to  throw  over  their  imagina- 
tiims.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the 
indistinctness  and  inconsistency  with  wlfioh 
ht  hte  dften  been  reproaldied.  Dr.  Johnson 
Mknowledges,  that  it  was  absolutely  n^ees* 
Wtaj  for  Vim  to  clothe  his  spirits  withma^ 
terial  forms.  '<But,^  says  he,  '*he  fihotdd 
iKttve  secured  the  eonsisteuoy  of  his  system, 
b^  keeping  immateriatity  out  of  sight,  and  se- 
dvcing  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  ^otigbts." 
This  is  easily  said ;  but  what  if  he  could  not 
ieduee  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  ki$  thotights  1 
What  if  the  contrary  opinion  had  tHken  sofhtl 
a  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  to  leave 
fio  room  even  for  the  fuati-4}iUif  which  foeity 
nquires  1  Such  we  suspect  to  have  been  the 
case.  It  Was  impossible  for  the  poet  to  adopt 
aQtbgether  the  material  or  the  immaterial  sys* 
faUi.  He  therefore  took  his  stand  on  the 
4«baiafble  grddhd.  He  left  the  whole  in  am- 
^{tllty.  He  has  doubtless  by  so  doing  laid 
Mdi^f  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
Bat,'  Ihougti'  philosophically  in  the  wrong,  we 
Mnnot  but  believe  that  he  was  poeticklty  in 
iht  right  This  task,  which  ahnost  any  other 
writer  would  have  found  impracticable,  was 
easy  to  him.  The  peculiar  art  which  he  pos- 
fessed  of  communicating  his  meaning  circtiitp 
dusly,  through  a  long  succession  of  associated 
ideas,  and  of  intimating  more  than  he  es- 
pt>essed,  enabled  him  to  disguise  those  incon- 
gruities which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry,  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another 
wcrld,  ought  to  be  at  once  mysterious  and 
picturesque.  That  of  Milton  is  so.  That  of 
Dante  is  picturesque,  indeed,  beyond  any  that 
was  ever  written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that 
produced  by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is 
picturesque  to  tne  exclusion  of  all  mystery. 
This  is  a  fault  indeed  on  the  right  side,  a  fault 
inseparable  from  the  plan  of  his  poem,  which, 
tin  we  have  already  observed,  rendered  the  nt- 
iftost  accTTtacy  of  description  necessary.  Still 
it  if  a  fault.  His  supernatural  agents  cxfeite 
i.€  mt*re*t;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  wMch  !s 


proper  to  supematnral  agents.  We  Ml^tel 
we  could  talk  with  his  ghosts  and  deoMtttt 
without  any  emotions  of  unearthly  awe.  W<i 
could,  like  Don  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and 
eat  heartily  in  their  company  His  angels  ^H 
good  men  with  wings.  His  devils  are  spiteA(l> 
ugly  executioners.  His  dead  men  are  merely 
living  men  in  strange  situations.  The  scen« 
which  passes  between  the  poet  and  Facinata 
is  justly  celebrated.  Still,  Facinata  in  the 
burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Facina^  wo«dd 
have  been  at  an  auto  iafi.  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching  than  the  first  interview  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice.  Yet  what  is  it,  but  a  lovely  wo-> 
man  chiding«with  sweet  austere  composure, 
the  lover  for  whcse  affeockms  she  is  grateful^ 
but  whose  vices  she  i«pix>bates  1  The  feeHnga 
which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would  s& 
the  streets  of  Florence,  as  well  as  the  sunemit 
of  the  Mount  of  Pvorgatory. 

The  Spirits  of  Milton  are  unKke  diose  of 
ahnost  all  other  writers.  His  fiends,  in  parti«> 
cukir,  are  wonderful  creations.  They  are  net 
metaphysical  abstractions.  They  are  not 
wicked  men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  The«f 
have  no  horns,  no  tatb,  none  of  the  fee-lhww 
Aim  of  Tasso  and  Ktopstook.  They  have  fuet 
enough  in  oommonwith  hvman  nature  to  be 
inteUigib)e  to  human  beings.  Their  cbaraeferi 
are,  tike  their  fonns,'ttarked  by  a  certain  dim 
resemblanee  to  those  of  men,  but  exaggeraited 
to  gigftntic  dtmenskms  and  veiled  in  myste- 

Pei^aps  the  gods  and  demons  of  ^schyltit 
may  best  bear  a  comparison  with  the  angelii 
and  devils  of  Milton,  llie  style  of  the  Athet- 
ttialn  hod,  as  we  have  remarked,  something  of 
the  vagueness  and  leno^  of  the  Oriental  oha* 
radSf  \  ftnd  ^e  sanie  peculiarity  may  be  traced 
In  hi^  mythology,  r  has  nothing  of  the  ame- 
ftily  aaid' elegance  which  we  generally  find  fh 
the  superstitioas  of  Greece.  All  is  rugged, 
barbaric,  and  colossal.  His  legends  seem  t6 
hSEnnoftise  less  wi^  the  fragrant  groves  and 
graceful  porticos,  in  which  his  countfymen 
paid  their  vows  to  the  Ood  of  flight  and  God- 
dess of  Desire,  than  with  those  huge  and  gr<S 
tesqde  labyrinAis  of  eternal  granite.  In  whleh 
figypt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which 
HlndoAtan  stiO  bows  down  to  her  seven*headed 
idols.  His  favourite  gods  are  those  of  the 
elder  g<eneration8,-^the  sons  bf  heaven  and 
earth,  compared  with  whom  Jnpiter  himself 
was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart, — the  gigantic 
Titans  and  the  inexorable  Furies.  Foremost 
among  his  creations  of  this  class  stands  Pro- 
metheus, half  fiend,  half  redeemer,  the  friend 
of  man,  the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy  of 
heaven.  He  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Satan  of  Mihon.  In  both 
we  find  the  same  impatience  of  control,  the 
same  ferocity,  the  same  unconquerable  pride. 
In  both  characters  also  are  mingled,  though  in 
very  different  proportions,  some  kind  and 
generous  feelings.  Prometlieus,  however,  is 
hardly  superhuman  enough.  He  talks  too 
much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  posttrre. 
He  is  rather  too  much  depressed  and  agitated. 
His  resolttfion  seems  to  depend  on  the  kntyw- 
ledge  which  he  possesses,  that  he  holds  the  fWe 
of  his  torturer  in  hi^  han^fe,  Md  ttat  the  hour 
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aCM»i«)M9e  n^  safdy  o«me>  Bat  ^fttan  id 
a4>f»aiiiira  of  another  sphere.  The  might  of 
to  inteUeotoal  nature  is  victorious  over  the  ex- 
tremity of  i»aiQ.  Amidst  a^nies  which  cannot 
bt  conceived  without  h<OTor,  he  deliberates, 
resolves,  and  even  eznlts.  Agsinst  the  sword 
of  Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah, 
\  against  the  flaming  lake  and  the  marl  burning 
with  solid  fire»  against  the  prospect  of  an  eter* 
nit7  of  unintermittent  misery,  his  spirit  bears 
up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  innate  ener- 
gies, requiring  no  support  from  any  thing  ex* 
temal,  nor  even  from  hope  itself! 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  draw  between  Mil- 
ion  and  Daate,  we  would  add,  that  the  poetry 
of  these  great  men  has  in  a  considerable  degree 
taken  its  character  from  their  moral  qualities. 
They  are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude 
their  idiosjmcmsies  on  their  readers.  They 
hare  nothing  in  common  with  those  modem 
beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from 
the  compassion  of  the  inexperienced,  by  ex- 
posing the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their  nunds. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  writMs 
whose  works  have  been  more  completely, 
thou^  undesignedly,  coloured  by  their  per- 
aoiial  feelings. 

The  chaneter  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished 1^  loAmess  of  thought;  that  of 
Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In  every  line 
of  the  Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperi^ 
whioh  is  puroduccd  by  pnde  struggling  wilb 
misery.  There  is  perhiHfis  no  work  in  the 
jrorld  so  deeply  and  unifoi^nly  sorrowful.  The 
melancholy  of  Dante  was  np  fantastic  oajpriee. 
It  was  not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance -of  time 
can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  external  emuvi- 
stances.  It  was  from  within.  Neither  love 
por  glory,  neither  the  conflicts  of  the  earth  nor 
tk»  hope  of  heaven  could  dispel  it  It  twined 
every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its 
own  mature.  It  fesembled  that  noxious  Sacdi- 
nian  soil  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said 
to  have  been  |>«cceptible  even  in  its  honey* 
His  mind  was,  m  the  noble  language  of  theKe- 
hrew  poet,  ''a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itselC  and  where  the  light  was  as  d  vknesf  V* 
The  gloom  of  his  character  disooloors-all  the 
passions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  natove, 
and  tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers 
of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  Eternal 
Throne!  All  the  portraits  of  him  axe  singu- 
larly characteristic.  No  person  o^  look  on 
the  features,  noble  even  to  mggedness,  the 
dark  furrows  of  the  cheek,  the  haggnj:d  and 
wof  ol  stare  of  the  eye,  the  sullea  and  contemp- 
tuous curve  of  the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to 
be  happy. 

Mihon  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and\a 
lover;  and,  like  Dante,  he  bad  been  unfortu- 
nate in  ambition  and  in  love.  He  had  sur- 
vived his  health  and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of 
his  home  and  the  prosperity  of  hi£i  party.  Of 
the  great  men,  by  whom  he  had  been  distin?' 
guished  at  his  entrance  into  life,  aome  had 
peen  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  oome;  some 
had  carried  into  foreign  climates  their  im- 
coaqperable  hatred  of  oppression;  some  weie 
pinini^  m  dungeons i  %ii  aeme.-.httd  potMMd 


forth  their  blood  on  ecaffolda*  llia^  haleM 
proscription,  facetiously  termed  the  Act  of  I^ 
demnity  and  Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the 
poor,  blind,  deserted  poet,  and  held  him  up  iyi 
name  to  the  hatred  of  a  profligate  court  and 
an  inconstant  people!  Venal  and  lioentiona 
scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothfr 
the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bell* 
man,  were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome 
herd— which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  ao 
fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus,  grotesque  rann* 
stars,  half  bestial,  half  human,  dropping  with 
wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in  ob* 
scene  dances.  Amidst  these  his  Muse  was 
placed,  like  the  chaste  lady  of  the  Masque» 
lofty,  spotless,  and  serene— to  be  <^tted  at^ 
and  pointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole 
rabble  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If  ever  despond* 
eney  and  aq^erity  could  be  excused  in  a^ 
man,  it  might  have  been  excused  in  Milton* 
But  the  strength  of  his  mind  overoame  ever/ 
calamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor 
age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor 
political  disappointments,  nor  abueef  nor  pi*o> 
scr^>tion,  nor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb 
his  sedate  and  mAJestio  patience.  His  spiiits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  higb«  but  ^hey^were 
singular^  equable.  His  temper  was  serioui^ 
perhaps  stern;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  ne 
suflermgs  could  render  s uUen  or  fretfuL  Such 
as  it  was,  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  hp 
returned  from  his  travel^  iA  the  prima  of  hqalth 
and  manly  beftuty,  loaded  wkh  Utei^ry  di»t]^»o>- 
tions  and  gbwing  with  patriotic  hopee»  suc]i 
it  continued  to  be*-when>  fl(fter  having  ej^eii- 
eneed  every  x^alamity  which  is  incident  to  our 
nature,  old,  poor«  sightless,  and  diegraaedt  he 
retired  to  hia  hovel  to  die ! 

Hence  it  waa,  that  though  he  wrote  th^ 
Paradise  Lost  at  a  time  of  life  when  imegee 
of  beamy  aad  tenderness  are  in  general  be- 
ginning to  fade,  even  from  those  minds  in 
which  they  have  not  been  eSatced  by  anxie^ 
and  dis^pointmeut,  he  adorned  it  with  aH 
that  is  moot  k>vely  and  delightful  inthephyir 
siieal  a*d  in  the  moral  world*  Neither  Thec^ 
critus  nor  Ariosto  had  a  finer  or  a  moce  health- 
ful sense  of  the  pleasantness  of  external 
objects,  or  loved  better  to  luxuriate  amidst 
sunbeams  aad  flowers,  the  songs  of  nightin- 
gales, the  juice  of.  eummer  fruits,  and  the 
coolness  of  shady  fountains.  His  conception 
of  love  unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
Oriental  harem,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  the 
ohlvalrio  tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and 
quiet  afieotion  of  an  English  fireside.  His 
poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine 
soeaeiy.  Nooks  aad  dells,  beautiful  as  fiuxy- 
land,  are  embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and 
gigantic  elevations.  The  roses  and  myrtles 
bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
Milton  may  be  fotmd  in  all  his  works ;  but  it 
is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the  Sonnets. 
Those  lemarkabie  poems  have  been  under' 
valued  by  critiea,  who  have  not  understood 
their  natuns.  They  have  no  epigram^uatic 
point.  There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Fili 
ea^  in  the  thought,  none  of.  the  hard  and  ba(- 
iiat^oCAamel^f  Petrafch  in„thr  style.   Thff 
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Mt  ttepte  but  majtftio  raeords  of  the  fselingrs 
9i  the  poet;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public 
•ye  M  his  diary  would  hare  been.  A  victory, 
an  expected  attack  upon  the  city,  a  momentary 
fit  of  depression  or  exultation,  a  jest  thrown 
out  against  one  of  his  books,  a  dream,  which 
for  a  short  time  restored  to  him  that  beautiful 
face  over  which  the  graTC  had  closed  forever, 
led  him  to  musings  which,  without  effort, 
shaped  themselves  into  verse.  The  unity  of 
sentiment  and  severity  of  style,  which  charac- 
terize these  little  pieces,  remind  us  of  the 
Greek  Anthology;  or  perhaps  still  more  of  the 
Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy — ^the  noble 
poem  on  the  Massacres  of  Piedmont  is  strictly 
a  collect  in  verse. 

The  8onnots  are  more  or  less  striking,  ao* 
cording  as  the  occasions  which  gave  birth  to 
them  are  more  or  less  interesting.  But  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  dignified  by  a 
sobriety  and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  It  would 
indeed  be  scarcely  safe  to  draw  any  decided 
inferences,  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer, 
from  passag:es  directly  egotistieaL  But  the 
dualities  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Milton, 
Uiouc^  perhaps  most  strong  marked  in  those 
parts  of  his  works  t^ich  treat  of  his  personal 
feelings,  are  distinguishable  in  every  page,  and 
impart  to  aU  his  writings^  prose  and  poetry, 
English,  Latin,  and  Italian,  a  strong  family 
Ikeness. 

His  public  conduct  was  sudi  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  a  spirit  so  high,  and 
ftn  intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived  at  one  of 
Jie  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  man- 
tod  ;  at  the  very  crisis  of  ^  great  conflict 
between  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes— liberty 
tnd  despotism,  reason  and  prejudice.  That 
great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  genera- 
tion, for  no  single  land.  The  destinies  of  the 
human  race  were  staked  on  the  same  cast 
with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then 
were  first  proclaimed  those  mighty  principles, 
which  have  since  woriced  their  way  into  the 
depths  of  the  American  forests,  which  have 
roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degrada- 
tion of  two  thousand  years,  and  which,  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  have  kindled 
an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  op- 
pressed and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors 
with  a  strange  and  unwonted  fear ! 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their 
infant  existence,  Milton  was  the  most  devoted 
and  eloquent  literary  champion.  We  need 
net  say  how  much  we  admire  his  public  con- 
duct But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves, 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  countr3rmen  still 
think  it  unjustifiable.  The  civil  war,  indeed, 
has  been  more  discussed,  and  is  less  under- 
stood, than  any  event  in  English  history.  The 
Itoundheads  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  complained  so 
bitterly.  Though  they  were  the  conquerors, 
their  enemies  were  the  painters.  As  a  bod^, 
diey  had  done  their  utmost  to  decry  and  rum 
literature ;  and  literature  was  even  with  them, 
ta,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  ene- 
mies. The  best  book,  on  their  side  of  the 
«— ition,  is  Ike  charming  memoir  of  Mrs. 
S«ehiaMS.    May's  Histonr  of  the  PartiaMAf 


is  good;  but  it  breaks  off  at  (he  moit  tfitntal' 
ing  crisis  of  the  struggle.  The  performance 
of  Ludlow  is  very  foolish  and  violent;  and 
most  of  the  later  writers  who  have  espoused 
the  same  cause,  Oldmixon,  for  instance,  and 
Catherine  Macaulay,  have,  to  say  the  least 
been  more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either 
by  candour  or  by  skill.  On  the  other  side  are 
the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  popular 
historical  works  in  our  language,  that  of  Cla- 
rendon, and  that  of  Hume.  The  former  is  not 
only  ably  written  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  has  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  sin- 
cerity which  makes  even  the  prejudices  and 
errors  with  which  it  abounds  respectable. 
Hume,  from  whose  fascinating  narrative  the 
great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are  still  con- 
tented to  take  their  opinions,  haied  religion  so 
much,  that  he  hated  liberty  for  having  been 
allied  witii  religion — and  has  pleaded  the  cause 
of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate, 
while  aflecting  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  ap- 
proved or  condemned,  according  as  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  people  to  Charles  I.  shall  appear 
to  be  justifiable  or  criminal.  We  shall  there- 
fore make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  that  interesting 
and  most  important  question.  We  shall  not 
argue  it  on  general  grounds,  we  shall  not  recur 
to  those  primary  principles  from  which  the 
claim  of  any  government  to  the  obedience  of 
its  subjects  ts  to  be  deduced ;  it  is  a  vantage- 
ground  to  which  we  are  entitled;  but  we  will 
relinquish  it  We  are,  on  this  point,  so  confi- 
dent of  superiority,  that  we  have  no  objection 
to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those 
ancient  knights,  who  vowed  to  joust  without 
helmet  or  shield  against  all  enemies,  and  to 
give  their  antagonist  the  advantage  of  sun  and 
wind.  We  will  take  the  naked,  constitutional 
question.  We  confidently  affirm,  that  every 
reason,  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  may  be  urged  with  at  least 
equal  force  in  favour  of  what  is  caUed  the 
great  rebellion. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the 
wannest  admirers  of  Charles  venture  to  say 
that  he  was  a  better  sovereign  than  his  son. 
He  was  not,  in  name  and  profession,  a  papist; 
we  say  in  name  and  profession,  because  both 
Charles  himself  and  his  miserable  creature. 
Land,  while  they  abjured  the  innocent  badges 
of  popery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  com- 
plete subjection  of  reason  to  authority,  a  weak 
preference  of  form  to  substance,  a  childish 
passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  venera- 
tion for  the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a 
stupid  and  ferocious  intolerance.  This,  how- 
ever, we  waive.  We  will  concede  that  Charles 
was  a  goodprotestant;  but  we  say  that  his 
protestantism  does  not  make  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction between  his  case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often 
been  grossly  misrepresented,  and  never  more 
than  in  the  course  of  die  present  year.  There 
Is  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  while  they 
profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names 
and  graat  actions  of  former  times,  never  look 
at  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  order  to 
fisd  iA  Ihem  some  eitose  for  existinf  aibniM. 
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la  erery  venerable  precedent,  dey  pass  by 
wfat  is  essentia],  and  take  only  %iiat  is  acci- 
dental :  they  keep  out  of  sight  what  is  benefi- 
cial, and  hold  up  to  public  imitation  all  that  is 
defecu've.  If,  in  any  part  of  any  great  exam- 
ple, there  be  any  thing  unsound,  these  flesh-flies 
detect  it  with  an  unerring  instinct,  and  dart 
upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight.  They  cannot 
aiwajTS  prevent  the  advocates  of  a  good  mea^ 
sore  from  compassing  their  end ;  but  they  feel, 
witii  their  prototype,  diat 

*'TlMir  laboara  natt  be  to  perrert  that  end, 
Ao4  out  of  good  still  to  find  meuit  of  evil/' 

To  the  blessings'  which  England  has  de- 
rived from  the  Revolution  these  people  are 
Utterly  insensible.  The  expulsion  of  a  tyrant, 
die  solemn  recognition  of  popular  rights, 
liberty,  security,  toleration,  all  go  for  nothing 
with  them.  One  sect  there  was,  which,  from 
unfortunate  temporary  causes,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  under  close  restraint  One 
part  of  the  empire  there  was  so  unhappily  cir- 
cumstanced, that  at  that  time  its  misery  was 
necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery  to 
COT  freedom !  These  are  the  parts  of  the  Re- 
volution which  the  politicians  of  whom  we 
2 leak  love  to  contemplate,  and  which  seem  to 
em,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in  some  de- 
me  to  palliate  the  good  which  it  has  produced. 
Ta&  to  them  of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of  South 
America.  They  stand  forth,  zealots  for  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Right,  which  has  now  come 
back  to  us,  like  a  mief  from  transportation, 
under  the  alias  of  Legitimacy.  But  mention 
the  miseries  of  Ireland !  Then  William  is  a 
bero.  Then  Somers  and  Shrewsbury  are  great 
meiu  Then  the  Revolution  is  a  glorious  era! 
The  very  same  persons,  who,  in  this  country, 
never  omit  an  opportunity  of  reviving  every 
wretched  Jacobite  slander  respecting  the  whigs 
of  that  period,  hare  no  sooner  crossed  St 
George's  channel,  than  thev  begin  to  fill  their 
bumpers  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory. 
They  may  truly  boast  that  they  look  not  at  men 
but  measures.  So  that  evil  be  done,  they  care 
not  who  does  it— the  arbitrary  Gharles  or  the 
liberal  William,  Ferdinand  the  catfiolic  or 
Frederick  the  protestant!  On  such  occasions 
ftieir  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon  upon 
their  candid  construction.  The  bold  assertions 
of  these  people  have  of  late  impressed  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  with  an  opinion  that 
James  n.  was  expelled  simply  because  he  was 
a  catholic,  and  that  the  Revolution  was  essen- 
tially a  protestant  revolution. 

But  4iis  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Nor 
can  any  person,  who  has  acquired  more  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  those  times  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Goldsmith's  Abridgment,  believe  that, 
if  James  had  held  his  own  religious  opinions 
wi^out  wishing  to  make  proseljrtes;  or  if, 
wishing  even  to  make  proselytes,  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  exerting  only  his  constitu- 
tional influence  for  that  purpose,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  ever  have  been  invited  over. 
Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew  their  own 
meainng.  And,  if  we  may  believe  them,  their 
hostility  was  primaritf  not  to  popery,  but  to 
fyrwMy.  They  did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant  be- 
•asse  be  was  a  catholio;  but  they  exchxdid 


cathdics  from  the  crown,  beeaute  they  ^euglit 
them  likely  to  be  tyrants.  The  ground  on 
which  they,  in  their  famous  resolution,  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant,  was  this,  <<that 
James  had  broken  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom."  Every  man,  therefore,  who  ap- 
proves of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  must  hold 
that  the  breach  of  fundamental  Unn  on  the  part  if 
the  Movereign  justifies  resistance.  The  question 
then  is  this :  Had  Charles  I.  broken  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England  1 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  un* 
less  he  refuses  credit,  not  merely  to  all  the 
accusations  brought  against  Charles  by  his 
opponents,  but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warmest 
royalists,  and  to  the  confessions  of  the  king 
himself.  If  there  be  any  historian  of  amy  party 
who  has  related  the  events  of  that  reign,  die 
conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  accession  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  been  a 
continued  course  of  oppression  and  treachery. 
Let  those  who  applaud  the  Revolution  and  con* 
demn  the  rebellion,  mention  one  act  of  James 
n.,  to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  his  father.  Let  them  lay  their  fin- 
gers on  a  single  article  in  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  presented  by  the  two  Houses  to  Wiliiaa 
and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not  acknowledged 
to  have  violated.  He  bad,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  his  own  friends,  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  legislature,  raised  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  and  quartered 
troops  on  the  people  in  the  most  illegal  and 
vexatious  manner.  Not  a  single  session  of 
parliament  had  passed  without  some  unconsti- 
tional  attack  on  the  freedom  of  debate.  The 
right  of  petition  was  grossly  violated.  Arbi- 
traiy  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  unwar- 
ranted imprisonments,  were  grievances  of  daily 
and  hourly  occurrence.  If  fiiese  things  do  not 
justify  resistance,  the  Revolution  was  treason ; 
if  they  do,  the  Gretlt  Rebellion  was  laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  mea- 
sures ?  Why,  after  the  king  had  consented  to 
so  many  reforms,  and  renounced  so  many  op- 
pressive prerogatives,  did  the  parliament  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  their  demands,  at  the  risk  of 
provoking  a  civil  warl  The  ship-money  hod 
been  given  up.  The  star-chamber  had  been 
abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the 
frequent  convocation  and  secure  deliberatioL. 
of  parliaments.  Why  not  pursue  an  end  con- 
fessedly good,  by  peaceable  and  regular  meant! 
We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Why  was  James  driven  from  the  throne  ? 
Why  was  he  not  retained  upon  conditions  t 
He  too  had  offered  to  call  a  free  parliament, 
and  to  submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in 
dispute.  Yet  we  praise  our  fore&thers,  who 
preferred  a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession, 
a  djrnasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign 
and  intestine  war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  na- 
tional debt,  to  the  rule,  however  restricted,  of  a 
tried  and  proved  tyrant.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  the  same  praise.  They  could  not  trust 
the  king.  He  had  no  doubt  passed  salutary  lawa. 
But  what  assurance  had  diey  that  he  would 
not  break  themi  Re  had  renounced  oppree- 
sive  prerogatives.  But  wbere  was  the  securi^ 
that  he  would  not  retVBM  themi    TlMybad^ 
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i$$X  irith  a  man  wkomno  tiecouIdbmd,aman 
mho  made  and  broke  promises  with  equal  iaci- 
lity,  a  man  whose  honour  had  been  a  hundred 
times  pawned— and  never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands 
on  still  stronger  ground  than  the  Convention 
of  1688.  No  action  of  James  can  be  compared 
for  wickedness  and  impudence  to  the  conduct 
of  Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition  of  Right. 
The  lords  and  commons  present  him  with  a 
bill  in  which  the  constitutional  limits  of  his 
power  are  marked  out  He  hesiuUes ;  he  evades ; 
at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent,  for  five 
subsidies.  The  bill  receives  his  solemn  assent. 
The  subsidies  are  voted.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
tyrant  relieved,  than  he  returns  at  once  to  all 
the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  bad  bound 
himself  to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the 
clauses  of  the  very  act  which  he  had  been 
paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  the  people  bad 
seen  the  rights,  which  were  theirs  by  a  double 
elaim,  by  immemorial  inheritance  and  by  re- 
etnt  purchase,  infringed  by  the  per&dious  king 
nfkio  had  recognised  them.  At  length  ciccum- 
aiances  compelled  Charles  to  summon  another 
parliament;  another  ehaacewas  given  them 
ibf  liberty.  Were  they  to  throw  it  away  as 
they  had  thrown  away  the  former!  Were 
ibey  again  to  be  cozened  hy  U  Boi  U  vmt? 
Were  ^y  again  to  advance  their  myoney  on 
pkdges,  which  had  been  forfeited  over  and 
over  again  1  Were  they  to  lay  a  second  Peti* 
tion  of  Right  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  grant 
another  lavish  aid  in  exchange  Cor  another  un- 
meaning ceremony,  and  then  take  their  de- 
parture, till,  after  ten  years*  more  of  fraud  and 
egression,  their  prince  should  again  require 
a  supply,  and  again  repay  it  with  a  perjury  1 
They  were  compelled  to  choose  whether  they 
would  tnut  a  tyrant  or  eoftqmr  him.  We  think 
that  they  chose  wisely  and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates 
of  other  malefactors  against  whom  orerwhelm- 
ing  evidence  is  produced*  generally  decline  all 
oontroversy  about  the  (acts,  and  content  them- 
selves with  calling  testimony  to  character.  He 
had  so  many  private  virtues !  And  had  James 
U.  no  private  virtues  1  Was  even  Oliver 
Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves 
being  judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues  1 
And  what,  aAer  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
Charles  1  A  religious  leal,  not  more  sincere 
than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and 
narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  tlie  ordinary 
househoid  decencies,  which  half  the  tomb- 
stones in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie  be- 
neath them.  A  good  father !  A  good  husband  I 
-^mple  apologies  indeed  for  6Aef  n  years  of 
persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood. 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  co- 
ronation oath— and  we  are  told  that  he  kept 
his  marriage-vow  I  We  accuse  him  of  having 
piven  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions 
of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of 
-prelatei— and  the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his 
iittlc  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him !  We 
«eBJinre  him  for  having  violated  the  artic^ 
ef  the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good 
and  valuable  eonsideraticn,  promised  to  ob- 
•ecfff  tbam— ami  we^waiafoKnied  that  he  vas 


accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  W 
the  morning!  It  is  to  such  considerations  a^ 
these,  together  with  his  Vandyke  dress,  his 
handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  diat  he 
owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity 
with  the  present  generation. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  common  phrase — a  good  man,  but  a 
bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  a  good 
man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man 
and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  an  individual,  leave 
out  of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in  the 
most  important  of  all  human  relations.  And 
if  in  that  relation  we  find  him  to  have  been 
selfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  aU 
his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity 
at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words 
respecting  a  topic  on  which  the  defenders  of 
Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling.  Il^  they  say,  he 
governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  goveri^ed 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  If 
he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because  those 
privileges  had  not  been  accurately  defined.  No 
act  of  oppression  has  ever  b^^en  imputed  to 
him  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
the  Tudors.  This  point  Hume  has  )lal?our^ 
with  an  art  which  is  as  discreditable  in  an  hi^ 
torical  work  as  it  would  be  admirable  in  4 
forensic  address.  The  answer  is  short,  clean 
and  decisive.  Charles  had  assented  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  He  had  renounced  the  op- 
pressive powers  said  to  have  been  exercised 
by  his  predecessors,  aitd  he  had  renounced 
them  for  money.  He  was  npt  euititled  to  se^ 
up  his  antiquated  claims  afsainst  his  own  re- 
cent release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious  that  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them.  Bujt 
those  who  have  observed  how  much  the.evenia 
of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and  misundc^ 
stood,  will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  cast 
simply.  It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simply 
statement  is  the  strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  parliament,  indeed,  rare- 
ly choose  to  take  issue  on  jthe  great  ooints  of 
the  question.  They  content  themselves  with 
exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  */> 
which  public  coipmotions  necessarily  ga 
birth.  They  bewail  the  unmerited  fate  v 
SlraflTord.  They  execrate  the  lawless  violence 
of  the  army.  Thev  laugh  at  the  scriptural 
names  of  the  preachers.  Major-generals  ileeCf 
ing  their  districts ;  soldiers  revelling  on  the 
spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry;  upstarts^  enrich- 
ed by  the  public  plunder,  taking  possession  of 
the  hospitable  firesides  and  hereditary  trees 
of  the  old  gentrv;  boys  smashing  the  beautiful 
windows  of  cathedrals ;  Quakers  riding  naked 
through  the  market-place;  FifUi-monarchy- 
men  shouting  for  King  Jesus ;  agitators  lec- 
turing from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate  of 
Agag;— all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  ofl; 
spring  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  u^ 
this  mauer.  These  charges,  were  they  infuute* 
ly  more  important,  would  not  alter  our  opinion 
of  aA  event,  which.alone  has.m^  ^s  to  differ 
/x^m  the  slaves  who  cfoooi  l^ne^  the  sc^ 
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ttVis  of  Bitnteibtirg  and  Wnpmtsu  Many 
^dIs,1iodoiibt,tMreprodaeedb]rth«  oiril  war. 
Tbby  wtn^  tiie  ptiee  of  oof  liberty.  Hia  the 
tts^bieatiolk  been  worOi  die  siu^rifice  T  It  is  the 
MUare  of  the  devil  of  tytmOkj  to  tear  and  rend 
ti»  body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries 
df  eontinned  possession  less  horrible  'dtati  the 
flk^sggles  of  the  tremendous  exorcism  1 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  peo^e,  brooght  tip 
thdei^  an  intolerant  and  ai1>i(rary  system,  coold 
Mvert  thkt  system  withont  ads  of  craelty  and 
ftUy,  Imlf  the  objections  to  despeiic  power 
ii!«oilld  be  removed.  We  should,  in  that  case, 
lift  conhpelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  at  least 
firodnces  no  pemioloiit  effects  on  the  intelleo- 
tttttl  and  moral  character  of  a  people.  We  de- 
plore the  outrages  ivliich  accompany  revoln- 
DOns.  But  the  more  violent  the  ontratges,  the 
liere  atenred  we  feel  that  a  reifokaioti  was  ns^ 
MtMry.  The  violence  of  ^lo^  ontrages  wiH 
always  be  proportioned  to  the  ferocity  and  Ig- 
tbitoce  of  the  people :  and  the  ferocity  and 
^oranee  of  the  people  wfH  be  proportioned 
lb  the  oppression  and  degradation  under  which 
My  lih.ve  beto  accustomed  to  live.  Thus  It 
^0§i  in  our  civil  war.  The  rulers  in  the  church 
tUd  sttile  reaped  only  that  which  they  had 
•e%n.  l%ey  had  prohibited  ftee  discussion — 
fkey  had  done  their  best  to  keep  the  people  un- 
lioqnainted  with  their  duties  and  their  rights. 
The  retKbtition  was  just  and  natural.  If  they 
Mfered  from  popular  ignorance,  it  was  be- 
etta^  tte^  had  themselves  taken  away  the  key 
<»f  knowledge.  If  thty  were  assailed  with  Wind 
ftfty,  it  was  because  fiiey  had  exacted  an 
equally  bHnd  submission. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that 
We  alwajrs  see  the  worst  of  them  at  first.  Till 
ben  have  been  for  some  time  free,  they  know 
ftot  bow  to  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of 
Wine  countries  are  always  sober.  In  climates 
Mere  wine  is  a  rarity,  intemperance  abounds. 
A  neWly  liberated  people  may  be  compared  to 
a.  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or 
tfie  Xeres.  It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  in 
Ateh  a  situation  first  find  themselves  able  to 
ftdnlge  without  restraint  in  such  a  rare  and 
tapensive  luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  in- 
tt)xication.  8oon,  however,  plenty  teaches  dis- 
IMlioii;  and  after  wine  has  been  for  9,  few 
months  their  daily  fare,  they  become  more 
temperate  than  they  had  ever  been  in  their 
<9Wtt  country.  In  the  same  manner  the  final 
IBid  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom, 
-Mderation,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects 
Iw  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors, 
-fleepticism  on  poin»  the  most  clear,  dogma- 
ton  on  points  the  most  mysterious.  It  is  just 
kt  t)tts  crisis  fliat  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit 
It  They  pull  down  the  scaffolding  from  the 
telAflnished  edifice ;  Aey  point  to  the  flying 
thist,  the  fklling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms, 
tte  Aightfol  irregularity  of  the  whole  appear- 
ance ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn  where  the  pro- 
vdsed  splendour  and  comfort  are  to  be  found  ? 
If  such  miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail, 
'lihere  would  never  be  a  good  house  or  a  good 
goveruuient  in  the  world. 

Ariotto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who, 
lijr^ww  mysterious  law  of  her  namre,  was 
ooadeiiiaad  to  appear  at  certain  seasons  in  (he 


form  of  a  fool  and  poisiniOTA  toike. 
who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  htr  H^ 
guise,  were  forever  excliided  tmttL  palticiM^ 
tion  in  the  blessfnga  which  she  bestowed*  BUf 
to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspattt, 
pitied  and  protected  her,  she  allerwards  t^ 
vealed  herself  in  the  beautiftil  and  celoitfct 
<brm  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanM 
Aiefr  steps,  granted  all  theirwishes,  filled  Aafir 
hoMee  wi^  wealth,  made  them  happy  in  krra, 
ai^d  yictorious  la  war.*  Such  a  spirit  l» 
Liber^.  At  titttet  the  taicet  the  form  of  a 
hateftil  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  ahw 
ttings.  But  wo  to  those  who  in  disgnat  ihitt 
venture  to  crush  her !  And  Imppy  are  tlMM 
who,  hating  dared  to  receive  her  in  heria» 
graded  and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  W 
rewarded  by  her  in  Ae  time  of  her  beai^  ani 
her  glory. 

There  va  onlv  one  cure  for  the  evils  nhkUl 
newly  acquired  freedom  preduoee— 'and  Ml 
cure  is  fr$tthm!  When  a  prisoner  leaves  hitf 
cell,  he  cannot  bear  Ae  light  of  day;-^e  ig 
imable  to  diafcrtminate  oolontB,  or  reeogi^i# 
Ihoes.  But  the  reme^  is  not  to  remand  hiv 
into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accastom  him  to  ttW 
rays  of  the  9un.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  libem 
may  at  first  da^le  and  bewilder  nations  wMsi 
have  become  half  blind  in  the  house  of  bondagab 
But  let  thetn  gaxe  on,  and  they  will  soon  be  aMa 
to  bear  it  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reaaoa* 
The  extreme  violence  of  opmiou  subsidaa. 
Hostile  theories  correct  each  other.  The  soat^ 
tered  elements  of  truth  ceaa«  to  confiict,  sad 
begin  to  coalesce.  Afid  at  length  a  system  of 
justice  and  order  b  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  die  haMt 
of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  arfl  at 
to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy 
of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  notts 
go  into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swimt 
If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  becotaa 
wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed 
wait  forever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  approva 
of  the  conduct  of  Milton  and  the  other  wise 
and  good  men  who,  in  spite  of  much  that  was 
ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the  conduct  of  thetr 
associates,  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  pnblle 
liberty.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  poet  has 
been  charged  with  personal  participation  la 
any  of  the  blamaue  excesses  of  that  tiiM. 
The  favourite  topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  liaa 
of  conduct  which  he  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  the  king.  Of  that  eelebratad 
proceeding  we  by  no  means  approve*  StUl 
we  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  numy  emhmit 
persons  who  concurred  in  it,  and  in  justiat 
more  particularly  to  the  emhient  person  wtie 
defended  it,  that  noting  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  imputations  which,  for  the  last  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion  la 
oast  upon  the  regicides.  We  have  throtighoot 
abstained  from  appealing  to  first  prineiplea— > 
we  will  not  appeal  to  them  now.  We  reoor 
again  to  die  parallel  case  of  the  Ue76MmL 
What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn  ia> 
tween  the  execution  of  the  fiMher  and  tlia 
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dtafoshion  of  thft  toB  1  What  eoBstimtional 
•uHa  is  tlierc,  which  ajpflies  to  the  former 
vmI  not  to  the  latter  1  The  king  can  do  no 
wvpng.  If  80,  James  was  as  innocent  as 
Charles  could  have  been.  The  minister  only 
oQfht  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
sfvereign.  If  so,  why  not  impeach  Jeffries 
and  retain  James  1  The  person  of  a  king  is 
sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  considered 
sacred  at  the  Boyne  1  To  discharge  cannon 
against  an  army  in  which  a  king  is  known  to 
he  posted,  is  to  approach  pret^  near  to  regi- 
aide.  Charles  too,  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered, was  put  to  death  by  men  who  had 
heaa  exasperated  by  the  hostilities  of  several 
years,  and  who  had  never  been  bound  to  him 
^  any  other  tie  than  that  which  was  common 
«>  them  with  all  their  fellow-citizens.  Those 
who  drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  seduced 
hia  acmy,  who  alienated  his  friends,  who  first 
inpris«ned  him  in  his  palace,  and  then  turned 
lum  out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  his  very 
slnmbers  by  imperious  messages,  who  pursued 
him  with  fire  and  sword  from  one  part  of  the 
ampire  to  another,  who  hanged,  drew,  and 
quartered  his  adherents,  and  attainted  his 
innocent  heir,  were  his  nephew  and  his  two 
iughters!  When  we  reflect  on  all  these 
things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the 
same  persons  who,  on  Uie  fifUi  of  November, 
thank  God  for  wonderfully  conducting  his  ser- 
vaat  King  William»  and  for  making  all  opposi- 
ti«B  fall  before  him  until  he  became  our  king 
and  Governor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
contrive  to  be  afraid  that  the  blood  of  the  Royal 
Martyr  nuy  be  visited  on  themselves  and  their 
children. 

We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles ;  not  because  the  constitution 
exempts  the  king  from  responsibility,  for  we 
know  that  all  such  maxims,  however  excellent, 
have  their  exceptions;  nor  because  we  feel 
any  peculiar  interest  in  his  character,  for  we 
think  that  his  sentence  describes  him  with 
perfect  justice  as  a  "tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  mur- 
^rer,  and  a  public  enemy ;"  but  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  measure  was  most  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  whom  it 
removed  was  a  captive  and  a  hostage.  His 
hair,  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  every  royalist 
was  instantly  transferred,  was  at  large.  The 
Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  perfectly 
laeonoiled  to  the  father.  They  had  no  such  root- 
ed enmity  to  the  son.  The  great  body  of  the 
people,  also,  contemplated  that  proceeding  with 
faelings  which,  however  unreasonable,  no  go- 
vernment could  safely  venture  to  outrage. 

But,  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the 
regicides  blamable,  that  of  Milton  appears  to 
iw  in  a  very  different  light  The  deed  was 
done.  It  could  not  be  imdone.  The  evil  was 
lACurred;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as 
small  as  possible.  We  censure  the  chiefs 
•f  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the  popular 
opinion  I  but  we  cannot  censure  Milton  for 
wishing  to  change  that  opinion.  The  very 
JMling,  which  would  have  restrained  us  from 
aeimmirting  the  aet,  would  have  led  us,  aAer  it 
Mad  been  committed,  to  defend  it  against  the 
ravings  of  servility  and  superstition.  For  the 
sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wiiih  that  the  thing 


had  not  been  done,  while  the  pcmle  ^9*. 
approved  of  it.  But,  for  the  sake  of  publia 
liberty,  we  should  also  have  wished  the  peq[>la 
to  approve  of  it  when  it  was  done.  If  any. 
thing  more  were  wanting  to  the  jnstificatioa 
of  Milton,  the  book  of  Salmasius  would  furnish 
it.  That  miserable  performance  is  now  with 
justice  considered  only  as  a  beacon  lo  word* 
catchers  who  wish  to  become  statesmen*  The 
celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the  **  JSno# 
magni  dextra*"  gives  it  all  its  Aune  with  the 
present  generation.  In  that  age  the  state  of 
things  was  different  It  was  not  then  fuUjr 
understood  how  vast  an  interval  separates  tfaa 
mere  classical  scholar  Crom  the  political  philo- 
sopher* Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  treatiaa 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a 
critic,  attacked  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  free  governments,  must,  if  suffered  to  ra> 
main  unanswered,  have  produced.a  most  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  pu|>Uc  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to 
another  subject  on  which  the  enemies  of 
Milton  delight  to  dwell — ^his  conduct  during 
the  administration  of  the  Protector.  That  aa 
enthusiastic  votary  of  liberty  should  acoq^ 
office  under  a  military  usurper,  seems,  bo 
doubt,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary.  But  all  tha 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  then 
placed  were  extraordinary.  The  ambition  of 
Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  He  never  seema 
to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  He  at  first 
fought  sincerely  and  manfuUv  for  the  parliap 
ment,  and  never  deserted  it,  till  it  had  deserted 
its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by  force,  it  waa 
not  till  he  found  that  the  few  members,  who 
remained  after  so  many  deaths,  secessions, 
and  expulsions,  were  desirous  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  a  power  which  they  heki  onljr 
in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  tha 
curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  But  evem 
when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  did  not  assume  unlimited  power. 
He  gave  the  country  a  constitution  far  more 
perfect  than  any  which  had  at  that  time  beaa 
known  in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  repr^ 
sentative  system  in  a  manner  which  has  ex- 
torted praise  even  from  Lord  Clarendon.  For 
himself,  he  demanded  indeed  the  first  place  in 
the  commonwealth ;  but  with  powers  scarcely 
so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch  sUidthoIder,  or  aa 
American  president  He  gave  the  parliament 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and 
left  to  it  the  whole  legislative  authority-^ux 
even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its  enacl- 
ments.  And  he  did  not  require  that  the  chief 
magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his  (amily. 
Thus  far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances  of  tha 
time,  and  the  opportunities  which  he  had  of 
aggrandizing  hmiself,  be  fairly  considered,  he 
will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  Washington 
or  Bolivar.  Had  his  moderation  been  met  by 
corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  would  have  overstepped  the 
line  which  he  had  traced  for  himself.  But 
when  he  found  that  his  parliaments  questioned 
the  authority  under  which  they  met,  and  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricl- 
ed  power  which  was  absolutelv  necessar)'  to  his 
personal  safety,  then,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
ne  adopted  a  more  arbitrary  policy.      ^  ^^ 
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Tet,  ttaMd)  we  beliere  tluU  the  iutentions 
•f  CToaweU  were  at  first  honest,  though  we 
beliere  that  he  was  driven  from  the  noble 
eoime  which  be  bad  marked  out  for  himself 
bf  the  almost  irresistible  foree  of  circom- 
ttances,  though  we  admire,  in  common  with 
all  men  of  all  parties,  the  ability  and  energy 
of  his  splendid  administration,  we  are  not 
pleading  for  arbitrary  and  lawless  power,  even 
m  his  hands.  We  know  that  a  good  constitn- 
tion  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot 
Bat  we  snspect,  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
tpc«k,  the  violence  of  religions  and  political 
enmities  rendered  a  stable  and  h^py  settle* 
ment  next  to  impossible.  The  choice  lay,  not 
between  Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between 
Cromwell  and  the  Stnarts.  That  Milton  chose 
well,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  fairly  compares 
the  events  of  the  protectorate  with  those  of  the 
thirty  years  which  succeeded  it — the  darkest 
and  most  disgraceful  in  the  English  annals. 
Cromwell  was  evidently  laying  though  in  an 
irregular  manner,  the  foundations  of  an  ad- 
mirable system.  Never  before  had  religious 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  been 
enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree.  Never  had  the 
national  honour  been  b^r  upheld  abroad,  or 
the  leat  of  justice  better  filled  at  home.  And 
it  was  rarely  that  any  opposition,  which  stopped 
short  of  open  rebellion,  provoked  the  resent* 
mentof  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper. 
Tlie  institutions  which  he  had  established,  as 
set  down  in  the  Instrument  of  Oovernmeot, 
and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  were 
excellent.  His  practice,  it  is  true,  too  ofWn 
departed  from  the  theory  of  these  institutions. 
Boi,  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is 
probable  that  his  institutions  would  have  sur- 
vived him,  and  that  his  arbitrary  practice 
would  have  died  with  him.  His  power  had 
not  been  consecrated  by  any  ancient  preju- 
dices. It  was  upheld  only  by  his  great  per- 
sonal qualities.  Little,  therefore,  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  a  second  Protector,  unless  he 
were  also  a  second  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
events  which  followed  his  decease  are  the 
most  complete  vindication  of  those  who  exert- 
ed themselves  to  uphold  his  authority.  For 
his  death  dissolved  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
The  army  rose  against  the  Parlifunent,  the 
dififerent  corps  of  the  army  against  each  other. 
Sect  raved  against  sect.  Party  plotted  against 
parQr.  The  Presbyterians,  in  dieir  eagerness 
lo  be  revenged  on  the  Independents,  sacrificed 
their  own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their  old 
principles.  Without  casting  one  glance  on  the 
past,  or  requiring  one  stipulation  for  the  future, 
iktf  threw  down  their  freedom  at  the  feet  of 
die  most  frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyrants. 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a  blush — the  days  of  servitude  without 
loyBltv,  snd  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarf- 
ish talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of 
cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age 
of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The 
long  cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample 
on  his  people,  sunk  into  a  viceroy  of  France, 
aad  poekeied,  with  complacent  infamy,  her 
deirad^  insults  and  her  more  degrading 
fold.  Tko  caresses  of  harlots  and  the  jests 
m  bmibons  regulated  the  measures  of  a  |pd- 


vemment,  which  had  just  ability  enou|^  to 
deceive,  and  just  religion  enough  to  persecute. 
The  principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff' of  every 
grinning  courtier,  and  the  Anathema  Marana- 
tha  of  every  fawning  dean.  In  every  high 
place,  worship  was  paid  to  Charles  and  James 
— ^Belial  and  Moloch ;  and  England  propitiated 
those  obscene  and  cruel  idols  with  the  blood 
of  her  best  and  bravest  children.  Crime  suc- 
ceeded to  crime,  and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till 
the  race,  accursed  of  €k>d  and  man,  was  a 
second  time  driven  forth,  to  wander  on  Oie 
face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a  by-word  and  a 
shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto 
made  on  the  public  character  of  Millon,  apply 
to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large  body.  We  shaU 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  die  peeuliarilies 
which  distinguished  him  Arom  his  coatempo* 
raries.  And,  for  that  pwrpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  short  stnrvey  of  the  parties  into  whiok 
the  political  world  was  at  Umu  time  divided. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  observations  are 
intended  to  apply  only  to  those  who  adhered, 
from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one  or  to  tika 
other  side.  At  a  period  of  public  commotion, 
every  faction,  like  an  Oriental  army,  is  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  camp  followers,  a  useless  and 
heartless  rabble,  who  prowl  round  its  line  of 
march  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  8omethiB| 
under  its  protection,  but  desert  it  in  the  day  d 
battle,  and  often  join  to  exterminate  it  after  a 
defeat  England,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
treating,  abounded  with  such  fickle  and  selfish 
politicians,  who  transferred  their  support  tp 
%very  government  as  it  rose,— who  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  king  in  1640,  and  spit  in  his  face 
in  1649, — ^who  shouted  with  equal  glee  when 
Cromwell  was  inaugutated  in  Westminster 
Hall,  snd  when  he  was  dug  up  to  be  hanged  at 
Tyburn— who  dined  on  calves'  heads  or  on 
broiled  rumps,  and  cut  down  oak  branches  or 
stuck  them  up  as  circumstances  altered,  with- 
out the  slightest  shame  or  repugnance.  These 
we  leave  out  of  the  account  We  take  our 
estimate  of  parties  from  those  who  really 
deserved  to  be  called  partisans. 

We  would  speak  nrst  of  the  Puritans,  the 
most  remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and 
ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the 
stirface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them;  nor 
have  there  been  wanting  anentive  and  mali- 
cious observers  to  point  them  out  For  maay 
years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  thenM 
of  unmeasured  invective  and  derision.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentiousness  ox 
the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  whea 
the  press  and  the  stage  were  most  licentious. 
They  were  not  men  of  leuers ;  they  were,  as  a 
body,  unpopular ;  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves; and  the  public  would  not  take  them 
under  its  protection.  They  were  therefbis 
abandoned,  without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mei> 
cies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists.  The 
ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress,  thair 
sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  pga« 
ture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names 
the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced 
on  every  oeoasion,  their  contempt  of  himaa 
learning,  their  detestation  of  poUt^amust 
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aientB,  were  indeed  fair  game  fbr  the  laughers. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  iaaghers  alone  that  the 
]>hilosophy  of  history  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he 
who  approaches  this  subject  should  carefbll^ 
guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ridi- 
cule, which  has  already  misled  so  many  excel- 
lent writers. 

**Eeco  n  funte  del  rlto,  ed  eeco  fl  rto 
Che  mortall  perlcll  in  te  eoatiene : 
Hor  q«l  user  a  fren  Boetro  a  doeio, 
Ed  eiMr  oaail  nolio  a  doI  coaviene."* 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance— 
who  dJBreeted  their  measures  through  a  long 
series  of  eventful  years— who  form^,  out  of 
the  most  unpcomising  materialst  the  finest 
•nmr  that  Sun^  had  ever  seen— who  tram- 
pled down  King,  Church,  and  Aristocraey— 
vhD»  in  the  short  intenrals  of  domestic  sedition 
and  rthellion,  made  the  name  of  England  ter- 
ftbk  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 
Wat  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  ab» 
«iMxties  were  mere  external  hedges,  like  the 
mns  of  freemasonry  or  the  dresses  of  frian. 
We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more 
aftraetive.  We  regret  that  a  body,  to  whose 
oonrage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inesti- 
inibU  obligations^  had  not  the  lofW  elegance 
lMch  distinguished  sMie  of  the  adherents  of 
Charles  L,  or  the  easy  good  breeding  for  which 
tiie  coort  of  Charles  IL  was  celebrated.  But» 
If  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall,  like 
Baaeanlo  in  the  pday,  turn  from  the  specious 
eaekets  whieh  contain  only  the  Deaih^s  head 
and  the  Fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choice  on  the 
plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had 
deiived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily 
eeniemplation  of  superior  beings  and  external 
interests.  Not  consent  with  acknowledging,  in 
general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of 
the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
too  vast,  for  vfhose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy 
liim,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the 
pvre  worship  of  the  souL  Instead  of  catching 
•oecaeional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an 
obsouring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaxe  full  on  the 
intolerable  brighmess,  and  to  commune  with 
-faim  fnee  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  con- 
tempt fbr  terrestrial  distinctions.  The  difier- 
enee  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  man- 
Innd  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with 
the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  own  eyes 
were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognised  no 
title  to  superiority  but  his  favour;  and,  confi- 
dent of  that  favour,  they  despised  all  the  ae- 
eomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
wurkL  If  they  were  unacqueinted  with  the 
works  of  philosophers  and  poeu,  they  were 
idoeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their 
names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  he- 
n^ds,  they  feh  assured  that  they  were  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not 
•Mmnpanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legkme  of  ministering  angels  had  chaige  over 
Their  palaces  were  hoasss  not  made 
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with  hands:  their  diadems  cfowHS  6f  gldtr 
which  shoidd  never  fade  away !  On  tiie  ricfc 
and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they 
looked  down  with  contempt :  for  they  esteemed 
themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure, 
and  eloquent  in  a  more  snblime  language, 
nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand. 
The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to 
whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  import- 
ance belonged— on  whose  slightest  actions  the 
spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with 
anxious  interest— who  had  been  destined,  be- 
fore heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy 
a  felicity  which  should  continue  when  heaven 
and  earth  should  have  passed  away.  Events 
which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to 
earthly  causes  had  been  ordained  on  his  ac- 
count. For  his  sake  empires  had  risen,  and 
flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the 
Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen 
of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet. 
He  had  been  rescued  by  no  common  deliv«rer 
from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He  had 
been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vtzlgar 
agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice: 
It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened, 
that  the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had 
arisen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  expiring  God ! 

Tlras  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  difl^- 
ent  men,  ^e  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence, 
gratitude,  passion ;  the  other  proud,  calm,  in- 
flexible, sagacious.  Hf  prostrated  himself  in 
the  dust  before  his  Maker ;  but  he  set  his  f^ 
on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  re- 
tirement, he  prayed  with  convulsions,  and 
groans,  and  tears.  He  was  half  maddened  by 
glorious  or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the 
lyres  of  angels  or  the  tempting  whispers  of 
fiends.  He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of 
everlasting  fire.  Like  Vane,  he  thought  him- 
self intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the  millenttial 
year.  Like  Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  soul  that  God  had  hid  his  fece  fhnn 
him.  But  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil, or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,  these  tem- 
pestuous workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no 
perceptible  trace  behind  them.  People  who 
saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth 
visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their 
groans  and  their  whining  h3rmn8,  might  laofli 
at  them.  But  those  had  little  reason  to  lau^ 
who  encounter^  them  in  the  hall  of  debacte  or 
in  the  field  of  battle.  These  fanatics  brought 
to  civil  and  military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judf- 
ment  and  an  immutability  of  purpose  whiek 
some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with 
their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fkct  the 
necessary  effects  of  it.  The  intensity  of  their 
feelings  on  one  subject  made  them  tranquil  on 
every  other.  One  overpowering  sentiment  had 
subjected  to  itself  pi^  and  hatred,  ambition 
and  fear.  Death  had  lost  its  terrors  and  plea- 
sure its  charms.  They  had  their  smiles  and 
their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  iorrowa, 
but  not  for  the  things  of  this  world.  Bnthnsiaiift 
had  made  them  stoics,  had  cleared  their  ttiade 
from  every  vulgar  passion  and  prejudice,  nal 
raited  them  above  the  influence  of  danger  alid 
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«f  ccrmptioa.  It  sometimes  might  lead  them 
to  pnreiie  imwise  ends,  but  neyer  to  choose  on- 
wise  means.  They  went  throagh  the  world 
like  Sir  Artegale's  iron  man  Tains  with  his 
flaO,  crashing  and  trampling  down  i^pressors, 
mingling  with  hnman  beings,  bat  having  nei- 
ther part  nor  lot  in  homan  infirmities ;  insensi- 
ble to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain ;  not  to 
be  pierced  by  any  weapon,  not  to  be  withstood 
by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character 
of  the  Puritans.  We  perceive  the  absurdity  of 
tiieir  manners.  We  dislike  the  sullen  gloom 
of  their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  tone  of  their  minds  was  often  injured 
by  straining  after  things  too  high  for  mortal 
reach.  And  we  know  that,  in  spite  of  their 
hatred  of  Popery,  they  too  oAen  fell  into  the 
worst  vices  of  that  bad  system,  intolerance  and 
extravagant  austerity — ^that  the^  had  their  an- 
ehorites  and  their  crusades,  their  Bunstans  and 
their  De  Montforts,  their  Dominies  and  their 
Bscobars.  Yet  when  all  circumstances  are 
taken  into  consideration,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  them  a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest,  and 
a  useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil 
Uberty,  mainly  because  it  was  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. There  was  another  party,  by  no  means 
Biimerons,  but  distinguished  by  learning  and 
ability,  which  co-operated  with  them  on  very 
difierent  principles.  We  speak  of  those  whom 
CromweU  was  accustomed  to  call  the  Heathens, 
men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  time, 
doubting  Thomases  or  careless  Oallios  with 
regard  to  religious  subjects,  but  passionate 
worshippers  of  freedom.  Heated  by  the  study 
of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  country 
as  their  idol,  and  proposed  to  themselves  the 
heroes  of  Pkitareh  as  their  examples.  They 
seem  to  have  borne  iome  resemblance  to  the 
Brissotines  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  draw  Uie  line  of  distinction 
between  them  and  their  devout  associates, 
whose  tone  and  manner  they  sometimes  found 
it  convenient  to  affect*  and  sometimes,  it  is 
probable,  imperceptibly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall 
attempt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  spoken 
d  their  antagonists,  with  perfect  candour*  We 
shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  profli- 
gacy and  baseness  of  the  horsebovs,  gamblers, 
and  bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  license  and 

Elunder  attracted  from  all  the  dens  of  White- 
riars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  by  excesses  which, 
UDder  the  stricter  discipline  of  the  Parliament- 
ary armies,  were  never  tolerated.  We  will 
select  a  more  favourable  specimen.  Thinking, 
as  we  do,  that  the  cause  of  the  king  was  the 
cause  of  bigotry  and  t^anny,  we  yet  cannot 
refrain  from  looking  with  complacency  on  the 
character  of  the  honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel 
a  national  pride  in  comparing  them  with  the 
instruments  which  the  despots  of  other  coun- 
tries are  compelled  to  employ,  with  the  mutes 
who  throng  their  antechambers,  ahd  the  Janis- 
saries who  mount  guard  at  their  gates.  Our 
royalist  countrymen  were  not  heitftless,  dan- 
#Bg  eovtiera,  boiwiag  at  every  step,  and  sim- 
pering at  every  word.  They  were  Bot  mere 
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machines  for  destructien  dressed  up  in  uii» 
forms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valoui^ 
defending  without  love,  destroying  without 
hatred.  There  was  a  freedom  in  their  subser- 
viency, a  nobleness  in  their  very  degradation. 
The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was 
strong  within  them.  They  were  indeed  mis- 
led, but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive.  Com- 
passion and  romantic  honour,  the  prejudices 
of  childhood,  and  the  venerable  names  of  his- 
tory, threw  over  them  a  spell  potent  as  that  of 
Duessa;  and,  like  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  thej 
thought  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an  in- 
jured beauty,  while  they  defended  a  false  and 
loathsome  sorceress.  In  truth,  they  scarcely 
entered  at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  politicai 
question.  It  was  not  for  a  treacherous  king 
or  an  intolerant  church  that  they  fought ;  bot 
for  the  old  banner  which  had  waved  in  so 
many  battles  over  the  heads  of  their  fathers, 
and  for  the  altars  at  which  they  had  received 
the  hands  of  their  brides.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  their  political 
opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  their  adversaries,  those  qualities 
which  are  the  grace  of  private  life.  With 
many  of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  th^ 
had  also  many  of  its  virtues,  courtesy,  gen»> 
rosity,  veracity,  tenderness,  and  respect  for  wo- 
man. They  had  far  more  both  of  profound  asd 
of  polite  learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their 
manners  were  more  engaging,  their  tempers 
more  amiable,  their  tastes  more  elegant,  and 
their  households  more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the 
classes  which  we  have  described.  He  was  not 
a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  Freethinker.  Hm 
was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  no- 
blest qualities  of  every  party  were  combined 
in  harmoi^us  union.  From  the  parliament 
and  from  the  court,  from  the  conventicle  and 
from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and 
sepulchral  circles  of  the  Roundheads  and  froa 
the  Christmas  revel  of  the  hospitable  Cavaliei^ 
his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatefer 
was  great  and  good,  while  it  r^ected  all  the 
base  and  pernicious  ingredients  by  which  those 
fine  elements  were  defiled.  Like  the  Puritan^ 
he  lived 

**Aa  ever  iahk  gnat  TtakAtattr*!  9fJ* 

Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed 
on  an  Almighty  Judge  and  an  eternal  reward* 
And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their 
tranquillity,  their  inflexible  resolution.  But 
not  the  coolest  sceptic  or  the  most  profane 
scoffer  was  more  perfectlv  free  from  the  con- 
tagion of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage 
manners,  their  ludicrous  jaigon,  their  scorn  of 
science,  and  their  aversion  to  pleasure.  Hating 
tvranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  nevei*- 
theless  all  the  estimable  and  ornamental  quali- 
ties, which  were  almost  entirely  monopoliaed 
by  the  party  of  the  tyrant  There  was  none 
who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  lite- 
rature, a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amuse- 
ment, or  a  more  chivalrous  delicacy  of  honoer 
and  love.  Though  his  opinions  were  deiie* 
cratic,  his  tastes  and  his  associates  were  sueh 
as  harmoni?:^  best  with  monarchy  and  arisie 
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eracjr.  He  was  under  the  inflaence  of  all  the 
ftetings  by  which  the  gallant  caraliers  were 
misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he  was  the  mas- 
ter and  not  the  slave.  Like  Ae  hero  of  Homer, 
he  enjoyed  all  ^e  pleasures  of  fascination ; 
hut  he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the 
Bong  of  the  Sirens ;  yet  he  glided  by  without 
being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore.  He  tasted 
the  cup  of  Circe ;  but  he  bore  about  him  a  sure 
antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  bewitching 
sweetness.  The  illusions  which  captivated 
his  imagination  never  impaired  his  reasoning 
powers.  The  statesman  was  a  proof  against 
me  splendour,  the  solemnity,  and  the  romance 
irhich  enchanted  the  poet  Any  person  who 
Vill  contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his 
^Tre^tises  on  Prelacy,  with  the  exquisite  lines 
«n  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  music  in  the 
!Penseroso,  which  were  published  about  the 
Mime  time,  will  understand  our  meaning. 
•This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than  any 
tiling  else,  raises  his  character  in  our  estima- 
tion; because  it  shows  how  many  private 
tastes  and  feelings  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do 
iHiat  he  considered  his  duty  to  mankind.  It  is 
the  very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othello.  His 
lieart  relents ;  but  his  hand  is  firm.  He  does 
Hauffht  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses 
Ae  beantifbl  deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 
That  from  which  tiie  public  character  of 
Mflton  derives  its  great  and  peculiar  splendour 
still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If  he  exerted 
Irimself  to  overthrow  a  foresworn  king  and  a 
persecuting  hierwchy,  he  exerted  himself  in 
coniunction  with  others.  But  the  glory  of  the 
battle,  wl^ich  he  fought  for  that  species  of  free- 
dom which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which 
Sims  then  the  least  understood,  the  freedom  of 
the  human  mind,  is  all  his  own.  Thousands 
And  tens  of  thousands  among  his  contempora- 
ries raised  their  voices  against  ship-money 
«Rd  the  star-chamber.  Bat  there  w^re  few  in- 
\Beed  who  discerned  the  more  fearful  evils  of 
liioral  and  intellectual  slaveiTi  and  the  bene- 
Ats  which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the 
ft^^  and  the  tinf(^tered  exercise  of  private 
Judpnent.  These  were  the  objects  which  Mil- 
t6n  justly  cpnceived  to  be  the  most  important 
ff^'was  destrons  that  the  people  should  think 
for  tnemselves  as  well  as  tax  themselves,  and 
be  emaneipated  finom  the  dominion  of  preju- 
dice  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.  He 
knew  that  ihose  who,  widi  the  best  intentions, 
overlooked  these  schemes  of  reform,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  pulling  down  the  king 
and  imprisoning  the  malignants,  acted  like  the 
heedless  brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  disperse  the  train  of  the  sor- 
cerer, neglected  the  means  of  liberating  the 
captive.  They  thought  only  of  conquering 
when  they  should  have  thought  of  disenchant- 
ing. 

**  Ql),  jm  mlatook !  Tou  thoald  htve  tntlched  ttie  wind  I 
WKboiit  the  rod  rtr«ried, 
AM  backward  natter*  ofdieaeverii^  power. 
We  cmonot  f^ee  the  lady  that  elu  here 
Vovnd  in  itrong  fetten  fixed  and  motioalew.*' 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  back- 
ward, to  break  the  ties  which  bound  a  stupe- 
fied people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment,  was  the 
noble  aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  public 
conduct  was  directed.    For  this  he  joined  the 


Presbyterians — ^for  this  he  forsook  them,  fie 
fought  their  perilous  battle;  but  he  turned 
away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph. 
He  saw  that  they,  like  those  whom  they  had 
vanquished,  were  hostile  to  the  liberty  of 
thought  He  therefore  joined  the  Independents, 
and  called  upon  Cromwell  to  break  the  secular 
chain,  and  to  save  free  conscience  from  the 
paw  of  the  Presb3rterian  wolf.*  "With  a  view 
TO  the  same  great  object,  he  attacked  the 
licensing  system  in  that  sublime  treatise  which 
every  statesman  should  wear  as  a  sign  i^oa 
his  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes^ 
His  attacks  were,  in  general,  directed  les^ 
against  particular  abuses  than  against  thos« 
deeply-seated  errors  on  which  almost  all  abuses 
are  founded,  the  servile  worship  of  eminent 
men  and  the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of 
these  debasing  sentiments  more  effectually,  he 
.always  selected  for  himself  the  boldest  literary 
services.  He  never  came  up  to  the  rear  when 
the  outworks  had  been  earned  and  the  breach 
entered.  He  pressed  into  the  forlorn  hope* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  changes,  he  wrote  wiUi 
incomparable  energy  and  eloquence  against 
the  bishops.  But,  when  his  opinion  seemed 
likely  to  prevail,  he  passed  on  to  other  subr 
jects,  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of 
writers  who  now  hastened  to  insult  a  falling 
party.  There  is  no  more  hazardous  enterprise 
than  Aat  of  bearing  the  torch  of  truth  into 
those  dark  and  infected  recesses  in  which  no 
light  has  ever  shone.  But  it  was  the  choice 
and  the  pleasure  of  Milton  to  penetrate  the 
noisome  vapours  and  to  brave  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion. Tnose  who  most  disapprove  of  hi;! 
opinions  must  respect  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  maintained  them.  He,  in  general, 
left  to  others  the  credit  of  expounding  and  de- 
fendinjg  the  popular  parts  of  nis  religious  and 
political  creed.  He  topk  his  own  stand  upon 
niose  which  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen 
reprobated  jls  criminal,  or  derided  as  para* 
doxical.  He  stood  up  for  divorce  and  regicidCf 
He  ridiculed  the  Eikon.  He  attacked  the  pre* 
vailing  systems  of  education.  His  radiant  and 
beneficent  career  resembled  that  of  the  god  ot 
light  and  fertility, 

<*  Nitor  in  adxf  rvim ;  iUc  me,  qui  e* tera,  rincit 
iBBpetnt,  et  rapldo  eontrariue  evehor  orM/' 

It  is  10  be  regretted  thfit  the  prose  writings 
of  Milton  should,  in  our  time,  be  so  little  read. 
As  compositions,  thsy  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  full  power  of  the  English  language. 
They  abound  with  passages  compared  with 
which  the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  sink  into 
insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth 
of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff,  with  gorgeous  em- 
broidery. Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever  risen  higher  than  in 
those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in  which 
his  feelings,  excited  by  confiict,  find  a  vent  in 
bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is, 
to  borrow  his  own  majestic  language,  "a 
sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
sjrmphonies.*^ 


•  8oimettoOR>aw«II. 

t  Tho^eama  H  awcah  «ei 
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We  bad  i»ltiii«d  to  lotk  more  olonly  at 
dMir  perfomaaees,  to  anaijze  the  peeolJan- 
ties  of  their  diction,  to  dweU  at  some  leiig;th 
OB  the  snbliBie  wisdom  of  the  Areopagitica, 
and  the  nenroas  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast,  and 
to  point  oot  some  of  those  magnificent  pas- 
sages which  ocenr  in  the  Treatise  of  Reforma- 
tioB  and  the  Anuaadversions  on  the  Remon- 
strant But  the  length  to  which  our  remarics 
hare  already  extended  renders  this  impossible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarce- 
h  tear  onrseWes  away  fix>m  the  subject  The 
oays  immediately  following  the  pnWeation  of 
this  relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  peooliarly  set 
apart  and  Gonsecrated  to  his  memory.  And 
we  shall  scareely  be  censvred  i^  on  this  his 
fesiiTal,  we  be  found  lingering  near  his  shrine, 
hew  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering 
which  we  bring  to  it  While  this  book  lies 
OB  ear  table,  we  seem  to  be  contemporaries 
of  the  great  poet  We  are  transpoited  a  bnn- 
dred  and  ^6j  years  back*  We  can  almost 
f$Bej  that  we  are  yiaiting  him  in  his  small 
lodging ;  that  we  see  him  sitting  at  the  old  or- 
gan beneaA  the  fiuled  green  hanging ;  that 
we  can  catch  die  quick  twinkle  ef  his  ejres, 
relliBg  in  vain  to  find  die  day ;  that  we  are 
readily  in  the  lines  of  hit  noble  countenance 
the  pivBd  and  moamfhl  history  of  his  glory 
and  his  affliction  I  We  image  to  ourselves  the 
braeAless  dlenoe  in  which  we  riionld  listen 
to  his  sligbteet  wofd ;  the  passionate  venera^ 
lien  wifli  which  we  should  Icneel  to  kiss  his 
hand  and  weep  «pon  it ;  the  earnestness  with 
which  we  sheoU  endtavoor  to  console  him,  if 
mdied  sveh  a  spirit  eenkt  need  consolation,  ier 
the  nes^eet  of  an  age  vnwoithy  of  his  talents 
sad  his  viTtnee ;  die  eagerMss'  witii  which  we 
ahoald  contest  with  his  daoghten,  or  widi  his 
Qoaker  friend,  Blwood,  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing Hcmier  to  lrim,eor  of  taking  down  the  im> 
martal  aceenta  miick  flowed  from  his  lips. 


These  are  aerhans  foolish  ieelings«  Yetwi^ 
oannot  be  ashamed  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  be 
sorry  if  what  we  have  written  shall  in  any  de- 
gree excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living 
or  the  dead.  And  we  think  that  there  is  no 
more  certain  indication  of  a  weak  and  ill-regu- 
lated intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  ventore  to 
christen  Bomeelli$m.  But  thtre  art  a  few  chfr* 
racters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried 
in  the  furnace  and  have  proved  pure,  which 
have  been  weif^ted  in  the  balance  and  have 
not  been  found  wanting,  which  have  been  ^ 
Glared  sterling  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, and  whM^h  are  visibly  stamped  with  Uie 
image  and  snperscription  of  the  Most  High« 
These  great  men  we  trust  that  we  know  how 
to  prize ;  and  of  these  was  Milton.  The  sight 
of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his  name,  are  re- 
freshing to  as.  His  thoaghM  resemble  those 
celestial  fraits  and  flowers  whioh  the  Viigin 
Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gar- 
•dens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  disiingui^Md 
from  the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only 
by  their  superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by 
their  miracnleus  eificaeT  to  invigorate  and  to 
heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight^ 
but  to  elevate  and  piiriQr*  Nor4owe  envy 
the  man  who  can  stody  either  the  life  or  the 
writings  of  the  great  Poet  and  Patriot  withont 
aspiring  to  emnlate,  not  indeed  the  subline 
works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  oar 
litaratnre,  bat  the  aaal  with  which  he  laboaied 
for  the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lo<^ 
disdain  with  whtefehe  kK>ked  down  en  temp^i^ 
tien  and  dangers,  the  dead^  hatred  which  he 
boretobigoteandtyNaits,aiid  the  fa«^  whiq^i 
he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  eeuntry  and  with 
his  fame. 


MACHIAVELLL* 


(Bnacsumes  Rsvnw,  1897.] 


TaesB  who  have  attended  to  the  praetiee  of 
oar  literary  tribunal  are  well  aware  that,  by 
means  of  certain  legal  fietiont  similar  to  those 
of  Westminster  Hul,  we  are  ftefnenHy  en- 
abled to  take  cognisance  of  cases  lying  beyxmd 
the  sphere  of  our  original  jurisdiction.  We 
need  hardly  sav,  therefore,  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  M.  Perier  is  merely  a  Richard  Ree— 
that  his  name  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  MachiaveQi  into  conrt-^and  that  he 
will  not  be  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  stage 
of  die  proceedings. 

We  donbt  whether  any  name  in  literary  his- 
tory be  so  generally  odious  as  that  of  tfie  man 
wliose  character  and  writings  we  now  ptopose 
to  consider.    The  terms  in  which  he  is  com- 
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menly  dasonbad  wonld  seem  to  import  that  he 
was  Ae  Templar,  the  firil  Principle,  the  4m 
eoverer  of  ambitien  and  revenge,  the  original 
inventor  <tf  perjury;  that,  before  die  pnUioA* 
tion  of  his  fhtal  Preus,  there  had  never  been  m 
hypoorite,  a  tyrant,  or  a  traitor,  a  simulated 
virtue  or  a  convenient  crime.  One  writes 
gravely  «seares  ns,  that  Maurice  of  Sanmy 
learned  all  his  fraudulent  policy  finom  that  ex* 
ecrable  volume.  Another  remarks,  that  sinee 
it  was  translated  into  Turkish,  the  Sultaayf 
have  been  more  addicted  than  ^Mcmeriy  to  the 
custom  of  strangling  th^  brothers.  Our  ovm 
iboiish  Lord  I^rttleton  charges  the  poor  FlojBva^ 
tine  with  the  manifold  treasons  of  the  House 
of  Guise,  and  the  massacre  of  fit  Baithelomew. 
Several  authors  have  hinted  that  the  Gunpow- 
der  Plot  is  to  be  primaril/  attributed  to  hip 
doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  that  his.  d60 
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d^ight  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Gay  Fawkcs, ; 
in  those  processions  by  'which  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  England  annoaliy  commemorate  the 
jH^servation  of  the  Three  Estates.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  pronounced  his  works  accursed 
things.  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  been 
backward  in  testifying  their  opinion  of  his 
merits.  Out  of  his  surname  they  have  coined 
an  epithet  for  a  knave — and  out  of  his  Chris* 
tian  name  a  s]monyme  for  the  Devil.* 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  any  person, 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Italy,  to  read,  without  horror  and 
atnazement,  the  celebrated  treatise  which  has 
brought  so  mach  obloquy  on  the  name  of  Ma- 
chiavellL  Such  a  display  of  wickedness,  naked, 
yet  not  ashamed,  such  cool,  judicious,  scientific 
atrocity,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a  fiend  than 
to  the  most  depraved  of  men.  Principles 
which  the  roost  hardened  ruffian  would 
scarcely  hint  to  his  most  trusted  accomplice, 
or  avow,  without  die  disguise  of  some  palliat- 
ing sophism,  even  to  his  own  mind,  are  pro- 
fessed without  the  slightest  circumlocution, 
and  assumed  as  the  fundamental  axioms  of  all 
political  science. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ordinary  readers  should 
regard  the  author  of  such  a  book  as  the  most 
depraved  and  shameless  of  human  beings. 
Wise  men,  however,  have  always  been  in- 
clined to  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the  an- 
gels and  demons  of  the  multitude ;  and  in  the 
p^sent  instance,  several  circumstances  have 
Ud  even  superficial  observers  to  question  the 
justice  of  the  vulgar  decision.  It  is  notorious 
that  Machiavelli  was,  through  life,  a  zealous 
Ttpublican.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he 
composed  his  manual  of  Kingcraft,  he  suffered 
imprisonment  and  torture  in  the  cause  of 
public  liberty.  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
the  BMirtjrr  of  freedom  should  have  design- 
edly acted  as  the  apostie  of  granny.  Several 
mninent  writers  have,  therefore,  endeavoiired 
to  detect,  in  this  unfortunate  performance, 
■ome  concealed  meaning  more  consistent  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  author  than 
tlMtt  which  appears  at  the  first  slance. 

One  hypothesis  is,  that  Machiavelli  intended 
to  practice  on  the  youn^  Lorenzo  de  Medici  a 
fraud,  sinular  to  that  which  Sunderland  is  said 
to  have  employed  against  our  James  the 
Second, — that  he  urged  his  pupil  to  violent  and 
ferfldious  measures,  as  tiio  surest  means  of 
accelerating  the  moment  of  deliverance  and 
revenge.  Another  supposition,  which  Lord 
Bacon  seems  to  countenance,  is,  that  the  trea* 
tfse  was  merely  a  piece  of  grave  irony,  m* 
tended  to  warn  nations  against  the  arts  of 
ambitious  men.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
neither  of  these  solutions  is  consistent  with 
many  passages  in  the  Prinet  itselt  But  the 
most  decisive  reftitation  is  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  other  works  of  Bfachiavelli.  In 
tU  the  writings  which  he  gave  to  the  public, 
and  in  all  those  iHiieh  the  research  of  editors 
Imt,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  dis- 
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covered — in  his  Comedies,  designed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  multitude — ^in  his  Com* 
ments  on  Livy,  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  patriots  of  Florence — in  his 
History,  inscribed  to  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  estimable  of  the  Popes — ^in  his  Public 
Despatches — in  his  private  Memoranda,  the 
same  obliquity  of  moral  principle  for  which 
the  Prifwe  is  so  severely  censured  is  more  or 
less  discernible.  We  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  find,  in  all  the  many  volumes 
of  his  compositions,  a  single  expression  indi- 
cating that  dissimulation  and  treachery  had 
ever  struck  him  as  discreditable. 

After  this  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  say,  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  few  writings  which 
exhibit  so  much  elevation  of  sentiment,  so 
pure  and  warm  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  or 
so  just  a  view  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  citi- 
zens, as  those  of  Machiavelli.  Yet  so  it  is. 
And  even  from  the  Prince  itself  we  could  select 
many  passages  in  support  of  this  remark.  To 
a  reader  of  our  age  and  country  this  incon- 
sistency is,  at  first,  perfecUy  bewildering.  The 
whole  man  seems  to  be  an  enigma — a  gro- 
tesque assemblage  of  incongruous  qualities- 
selfishness  and  generosity,  cruelty  and  benevo- 
lence, craft  and  simplicity,  abject  villany  and 
romantic  heroism.  One  sentence  is  such  as  a 
veteran  diplomatist  would  scarcely  write  in 
cipher  for  the  direction  of  his  most  confiden- 
tial spy:  the  next  seems  to  be  extracted  from 
a  theme  composed  by  an  ardent  schoolboy  on 
the  death  of  Leonidas.  An  act  of  dexterous 
perfidy,  and  an  act  of  patriotic  self-devotion, 
call  forth  the  same  kind  and  the  same  degree 
of  respectful  admiration.  The  moral  sensi 
bility  of  the  writer  seems  at  onc^  to  be 
morbidly  obtuse  and  morbidly  acute.  Two 
characters  altogether  dissimilar  are  united  in 
him.  They  are  not  merely  joined,  but  iater 
woven.  They  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 
his  mind ;  and  their  combination,  like  that  of 
the  variegated  threads  in  shot  silk,  gives  to  the 
whole  texture  a  glancing  and  ever-changing 
appearance.  The  explanation  might  have 
been  easy,  if  he  had  been  a  very  we^  or  a 
very  affected  man.  But  he  was  evidenUy  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other.  His  works  prove 
beyond  all  contradiction,  that  his  understand 
ingwas  strong,  his  taste  pure,  and  his  sense 
of  the,ridiculou8  exquisitely  keen. 

This  is  strange— and  yet  the  strangest  is  be- 
hind. There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think, 
that  those  amongst  whom  he  lived  saw  any 
thing  shocking  or  incongruous  in  his  writings. 
Abundant  prom  remain  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  both  his  works  and  his  person  were 
held  by  the  most  respectable  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Clement  the  Seventh  patronised 
the  publication  of  those  very  books  which  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  the  following  |eneration, 
pronounced  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  Christians. 
Some  members  of  the  democratical  party  cen- 
sured the  secretair  for  dedicating  the  Prince  to  a 
patron  who  bore  the  tmpopular  name  of  MedicL 
Bat  to  those  immoral  doctrines,  which  hnv» 
since  called  forth  ineh  severe  reprehensiona, 
no  exception  aj^pean  to  have  been  taken.  The 
enr  against  them  was  irat  raised  beyond  dw 
A^ia   Mrt  wmmM  to  hart  batft  taid  viA 
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tin  Italy,  ne  Mili<8t  MMfiaftt»  aa 
Ar  as -wc  ire  sware»  was  a  eoan^yaum  of  our 
awn,  Gaidiaal  Pole.  The  aater  of  the  Antl- 
MaduavcUi  was  a  Freneh  Protestaat 

It  is,  therefore^  ia  the  state  of  moral  feeling 
amoof  the  Italians  of  those  times,  tiiat  we 
Bsst  se^  for  the  real  ezplanatioQ  of  what 
seems  most  mysterions  in  the  life  and  writings 
of  this  remarkable  man.  As  this  is  a  sabject 
which  suggests  many  inferestiag  oonsidera- 
tkms,  both  politioal  and  metaphysical,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  diseassing  it  at  some 


S  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  eentnries 
whieh  fi^owed  the  downfall  of  Ae  Roman  Bm- 
yire,  Italy  had  preserved,  in  a  (ar  greater  de- 
gno  than  any  other  part  of  Western  Europe, 
Ike  traces  of  ancient  civilisatkm.  The  night 
whieh  descended  upon  her  was  the  ni|^t  of  an 
arctic  summer : — the  dawn  began  to  reappear 
More  the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  son- 
set  had  laded  from  the  horison.  It  was  in  the 
lime  of  the  French  Meroringians,  and  of  the 
99sam  Heptarchy,  that  ignorance  and  ferocity 
seemed  to  hare  done  their  worst  Tet  e?en 
dMn  die  Neapolitan  provinces,  recognising  the 
attlhori^  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  preserved 
something  of  Eastern  knowledge  and  refine- 
naent.  Rome,  Motected  by  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  its  Pontimi,  enjoyed  at  least  c<»nparative 
secmity  and  repose.  Even  in  those  regions 
where  the  sanguinary  Lombards  had  fixed 
d^ir  monarchy,  there  was  incomparably  more 
of  wealth,  of  information,  of  physical  comfort, 
and  of  social  order,  than  eoold  be  foond  in 
Oaal,  Britain,  or  (Germany. 

That  which  most  distmgoished  Italy  from 
the  aeighboming  countries  was  the  impprtance 
which  the  population  of  the  towns,  from  a  very 
early  period,  began  to  acquire.  Some  cities 
founided  in  wild  and  remote  situations,  by  fu- 
pttves  who  had  escaped  from  Ae  rage  of  the 
bsibarians,  preserved  their  freedom  by  their 
obeeuari^,  till  they  became  able  to  preserve  it 
by  ^ir  power.  O^rs  seemed  to  have  re- 
tained, under  all  the  changing  dynasties  of 
ittvaders,  under  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  Narses 
and  Alboia,  the  municipal  institutions  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  Great  Republic.  In  provinces 
which  the  central  government  was  too  feeble 
either  to  protect  or  to  oppress,  these  institu- 
tions first  acquired  stability  and  vigour.  The 
ciltzens,  defended  by  their  walls  and  governed 
by  their  own  mi^istrates  and  their  own  by- 
laws, enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  repubU- 
ean  independence.  Thus  a  strong  democratic 
sjpritwascalled  into  action.  The  Carlovingian 
sereieigns  were  too  imbecile  to  subdue  iu 
The  g^erous  policy  of  Olho  encouraged  it 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  suppressed  by  a 
cloee  coalition  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire,  Uwas  fostered  and  invigorated  by 
their  disputes.  In  the  twelAfa  century  it 
attained  its  fuU  vigour,  and,  after  a  long  and 
doubtful  conflict,  it  triumphed  over  the  abiU- 
liea  and  courage  of  the  Swabian  Princes. 

Tlie  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
kid  graayy  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
6«ei£k  lliat  success  would,  however^  have 
k«A  a  denhlAtl  good,  if  its  only  .effect  had 


been  to  substitate  a  moral  for  a  political  senrv 
tnde,  to  exalt  dM  Popes  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cessars.  Happily  the  public  mind  of  Italy  had 
long  contained  the  seeds  of  free  opinions^ 
which  were  now  rapidly  developed  by  the  ge- 
nial influence  of  free  institutions.  The  people 
of  diat  country  had  observed  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  church,  its  saints  and  its  mirsr 
cles,  its  loAy  pretensions  and  its  splendid  cere- 
monial, its  worthless  blessings  and  its  harmless 
curses,  too  long  and  too  closely  to  be  duped* 
They  stood  behmd  the  scenes  on  which  others 
were  gasing  with  childish  awe  and  interest 
They  witnessed  the  arrangement  of  the  pul, 
leys,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  thundcn^ 
They  saw  the  natural  faces  and  heard  the  nap 
tural  voices  of  the  actors.  Distant  nations 
looked  on  the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Almighty,  the  oracle  of  the  All-wise,  the  um^ 
pire  from  whose  decisioas,  in  the  dlsjpulee 
either  of  theolc^ans  or  of  kings,  no  Christiaa 
ought  to  appeal.  The  Italians  were  acquaint 
ed  with  all  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  with 
all  the  dishonest  arts  by  which  he  had  attained 
power.  They  knew  bow  often  he  had  emi 
ploved  the  keys  of  the  church  to  release  him- 
self from  the  most  sacred  engagements,  and  its 
wealth  to  pamper  his  mistresses  and  nepliews* 
The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  established  re* 
ligion  they  treated  with  decent  reverence.  But 
though  they  still  called  themselves  Catholics^ 
they  had  ceased  to  be  Papists.  Those  spiritual 
arms  which  carried  terror  into  the  palaces  an^ 
camps  of  the  proudest  sovereigns  excited  onlj 
their  contempt  When  Alexander  commando^ 
our  Henry  the  Second  to  submit  to  the  lask 
before  the  tomb  of  a  rebellious  subject,  he  was 
himself  an  exile.  The  Romans,  apprehending 
that  he  entertained  designs  against  their  liber- 
ties, had  driven  him  from  their  city;  and, 
though  he  solemnly  promised  to  confine  him- 
self for  the  future  to  his  spiritual  functions, 
they  still  refused  to  re-admit  him.  * 

In  every  other  part  of  Europe,  a  large  and 
powerful  privileged  class  trampled  on  thu  peo- 
ple and  defied  the  government  But  in  Uie 
most  flourishing  parts  of  Italy  the  feudal  no- 
bles were  reduced  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. In  some  districts  they  took  shelter 
under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  common- 
wealths which  they  were  unable  to  oppose^ 
and  gradually  sunk  into  the  mass  of  burghers. 
In  others  they  possessed  great  influence ;  but 
it  was  an  influence  widely  diflerent  from  that 
which  was  exercised  by  the  chieftains  of  the 
Transalpine  kingdoms.  They  were  not  pet- 
ty princes,  but  eminent  citizens.  Instead 
of  strengthening  their  fastnesses  among  the 
mountains,  they  embellished  their  places  ia 
the  market-place.  The  state  of  society  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  more  nearly  resembled 
that  which  existed  in  the  great  monarchies  of 
Europe.  But  the  governments  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  through  all  their  revolutions, 
preserved  a  difl'erent  character.  A  people, 
when  assembled  in  a  town,  is  far  more  formi- 
dable to  its  rulers  than  when  dispersed  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  The  most  arbitrary 
of  the  Casars  found  it  necessary  to  feed  and 
divert  the  inhs^iitant^  of  their  unwieldy  c^^ 
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fed  at  ^  etptnse  of  tlie  prorinoM.  The  citi- 
tens  of  Mitdrid  have  more  than  once  beeiegffd 
Iheir  sorereign  in  his  own  palace,  aad  extorted 
Axna  him  the  most  huniliatiaf  coneeasions. 
The  sxdtcns  have  often  been  compelled  to  pr^ 
pitiate  the  furious  rabble  of  ConsUntinople 
yhA  the  head  of  an  mipopnlar  vizier.  Ptom 
'tte  same  cause  there  was  a  ceitaia  tinge  of 
#emocracj  in  the  monarchies  aad  aristocracies 
of  Northern  Italy. 

Thus  liberty,  partially,  indeed,  and  transient- 
ly, revisited  Italy;  and  with  liberty  came  com- 
anerce  and  empire,  seienee  and  taste,  ail  the 
•omforts  and  all  the  ornaments  of  life.  The 
emsades,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  other 
•onntries  gained  nothing  Imt  relies  and 
woimds,  brought  the  rising  commonwealths 
iif  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas  a  laige  in- 
el«ase  of  wealth,  dominion,  and  knowledge. 
Thieir  moral  and  their  geographical  position 
enabled  them  to  profit  alike  bf  the  barbarism 
•f  the  West  and  the  civUization  of  the  East 
Their  ^hips  covens  every  sea*  Their  fac- 
tories rose  on  every  shore.  Their  monesr- 
tfhangers  set  their  tables  in  einery  city.  Mann- 
flUstnres  iloarished*  Banks  were  establithed. 
The  operations  of  the  commercial  machine 
#ere  fteilitated  by  many  nsefiil  and  beautifnl 
inventions.  We  doubt  whether  any  country 
ti  Europe,  our  own  perhaps  excepted,  have  at 
the  present  time  reached  so  high  a  point  of 
We^th  and  civilization  as  some  parts  of  Italy 
liad  attained  (bur  hundred  jrears  ago.  Histo- 
lians  rarely  descend  to  those  details  from 
which  alone  tiie  real  state  of  a  community 
tma  be  collected.  Hence  posterity  is  too  often 
deceived  by  the  vague  hyperboles  of  poets  and 
ihetoricians,  who  mistake  the  splendour  of  a 
court  for  the  happiness  of  a  people.  Fortu- 
ttately  JohnYillani  has  given  us  an  ample  and 
precise  account  of  the  state  of  Florence  in  the 
«arlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
revenue  of  the  republic  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  florins,  a  sum  which,  allow- 
ing for  the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals, 
"Was  at  least  equivalent  to  six  hundred  thou* 
aand  pounds  sterling ;  a  larger  sum  than  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  two  centuries  ago,  pelded  an- 
nually to  Blizabeth^e  larger  sum  than,  accord- 
ing to  any  computation  which  we  have  seen,  the 
Orand-duke  of  Tuscany  now  derives  from  a 
territory  of  much  greater  extent.  The  manu- 
iiictiire  of  wool  alone  employed  two  hundred 
^Mtories  and  thirty  thousand  workmen.  The 
<4oth  annually  produced  sold,  at  an  average, 
Ibr  twetve  hundred  ihousand  florins;  a  sum 
Atiriy  equal,  in  exchangeable  value,  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  money.  Four  hun« 
dred  thousand  florins  were  annually  coined. 
Bfghty  banks  conducted  the  commercial  ope- 
rations, not  of  Florence  only,  but  of  all  Europe. 
tht  transactions  of  ^ese  establishments  were 
sometimes  of  a  magnitude  which  may  surprise 
even  the  contemporaries  of  the  Barings  ai^ 
tfke  Rothschilds.  Two  houses  advanoed  co 
Bdward  the  Third  of  England  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  m<uks,  at  a  time  when 
Ae  mark  contained  more  silver  than  filly  thil^ 
Kftgs  of  the  present  day,  and  when  the  value 
«f  silver  was  more  than  quadruple  of  what  it 
mm  IS.    T%t  city  and  its  environs  eontaiaoA 


a  hmdrad  and  seventy  thonttlid  < 
In  the  vmrious  schools  alMnt  ten  ihiingjil 
children  were  tangbt  to  read;  twelve  hundnd 
studied  arixhmecio;  six  haadmd  rsoeivod  a 
learned  education.  The  progress  of  ^egant 
!  literature  aad  of  the  fine  arts  was  prraortionad 
to  that  of  the  public  prosperity.  Under  the 
despotic  8«tcessors  of  Aognstus,  aU  the  flakb 
of  dM  intellect  had  been  turned  into  arid 
wastes;  still  marked  out  by  formal  boundaries^ 
still  netaiidng  the  traces  of  old  cultivation^  bm 
jriehling  neither  flemrers  nor  fruit.  Thm  detaga 
of  barbarism  came.  It  swept  away  aH  the 
landmarks;  it  ob^terated  aU  the  signs  of  fbr- 
mer  tillage*  But  it  fertiliced  white  it  dsvas 
tailed.  When  it  receded,  the  wilderness  was 
as  the  garden  of  €k>d,  rejoicing  on  every  side; 
laughtngv  claf^tng  its  hands*  pouring  fordi  i« 
spontSAeoas  abundanise  every  thing  brilliaBii; 
or  ftiigrant,  or  nourishing.  A  new  tattgvage^ 
characterised  by  simple  sweemcM  and  siMpis 
energy,  had  attained  its  perfbotion.  Netavj^ 
ever  furnished  more  gorgeous  aad  vivid  StW 
to  poetry;  nor  was  it  long  bsfors  a  posiap 
peared  who  knew  how  to  emptoy  them.  Bas^ 
in  the  fourteenth  century  came  forlft  the  w 
vine  Comedy,  beyond  comparison  the  grealMt 
worit  of  imagination  which  had  appeared  mmm 
the  poems  of  Homer.  The  fttUowing-  geneivi 
tiott  produced,  indeed,  no  second  Dante ;  bm 
it  was  eminently  distinguished  by  general  fat* 
tellectual  activity.  The  stsdy  of  dM  Latte 
writers  had  never  been  wholly  negleoled  in 
Italy.  But  Petraroh  introduced  a  more  pfra>- 
ftniad,  liberal j  and  elegant  scholarship;  a«i 
communicated  to  his  countrymen  that  entbn* 
siasm  for  the  literatnre,  the  history,  and  the 
aatiqui^  of  Rome,  which  divided  his  owar 
heart  with  a  frigid  nustress  aad  a  more  frigid 
muse.  Boccaccio  turned  their  attention  to  ibv 
more  sublime  and  graceful  models  of  Qreeee. 

From  this  time  the  admiration  of  leanris^ 
and  genius  became  almost  an  idolatiy  amoag 
the  people  of  Italy.  Kings  and  republies,  car- 
dinals and  doges,  vied  with  each  other  in  ho^ 
nouring  and  flattering  Petrarch.  Embassias 
from  rival  states  solicited  the  honour  of  his  i»« 
structions.  His  coronation  agitated  the  court 
of  Naples  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  much  as 
the  most  important  political  transactions  could 
have  done.  To  collect  books  aad  antiques,  Ss 
found  professorships,  to  patronise  men  of 
learning,  became  almost  imiversal  fashions 
among  the  great  The  spirit  of  literary-  re- 
search allied  itself  to  that  of  commercial  e»> 
terprise.  Every  place  to  which  the  merchaat- 
prinoes  of  Florence  extended  their  gigaaits 
traffic,  from  the  basaars  of  the  Tigris  to  tb$ 
monasteries  of  the  Clyde,  was  ransacked  for 
medab  and  manuscripu.  Architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture  were  munificently  eneo»* 
raged.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an 
Italian  of  eminence  during  the  period  of  whieh 
we  speak,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
general  character,  did  not  at  least  aifect  a  love 
of  letters  and  of  the  arts. 

Knowledge  aad  public  prosperitv  continued 
to  advance  togedier.  Both  attained  their  meri- 
dian in  the  age  of  Lortaao  the  Magaiicstft; 
We  canot  refrain  ilrvm  quoHag  die  sslmiiid 
passagsi  in  whickthe  Thsean  iMayiiidesAst 
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^cirlbes  ike  state  of  Italy  at  that  period  i—'Bi- 
^tlSa  tntta  in  somma  pace  e  tranqmlliti,  colti- 
trata  non  meno  ne'  luogbi  piu  montaosi  e  plu 
sterfli  che  neHe  pianure  e  regiom  piu  fertili, 
>n^  sotloposta  ad  altro  imperio  che  de  'suoi  me- 
ifesimi,  Don  solo  era  abbondantissima  d'abita- 
tori  e  di  ricchezze;  ma  illastraita  sommamente 
dalla  magaificenza  di  molti  principi,  dallo 
s|>lendore  di  molte  nobiUssime  e  betiissime 
citti,  dalla  sedia  e  maestil  delle  religione,  fiori- 
ya  d^uomini  prestantissimi  nell*  amministra- 
^one  deUe  cose  pubbliche,  e  d'ingegni  molto 
noblG  in  tntte  le  scienze,  ed  in  qualunqne  arte 
]itedlara  ed  indostriosa."*  When  we  peruse 
tiii^  just  and  splendid  description,  we  can 
atarcelj  jKrsuade  ourselves  that  we  are  read- 
ing of  times,  in  which  the  annals  of  Bngland 
and  Prance  present  us  onl^  with  a  frightful 
spectacle  of  poverty,  barban^,  and  ignorance. 
Aom  the  oppressions  of  illiterate  ihasters,  and 
tbe  sufferings  of  a  brutalized  peasantry,  it  is 
-delightful  to  turn  to  the  opulent  and  enhghten- 
ed  Sates  of  Italy — to  the  vast  and  magnificent 
cities,  the  ports,  the  arsenals,  the  villas,  the 
ittuseums,  the  libraries,  the  marts  filled  with 
eVefy  article  of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  manii- 
Victories  swarming  with  artisans,  the  Apen- 
nines  covered  with  rich  cultivation  up  to  their 
Ttjy  summits,  the  Po  wafting  the  harvests  of 
Iioml>ardy  to  the  granaries  of  Venice,  and  car- 
rying back  the  silks  of  Ben^  and  the  firs  of 
fi^beria  to  the  palaces  of  Milan.  With  pecu- 
liar pleasure,  every  cultivated  mind  must  re- 
pose on  the  fair,  the  happy,  the  glorious  Plo- 
rence— on  the  halls  which  rung  with  the  mirth 
4»f  Pulci — ^the  cell  where  twinkled  the  midnight 
laittp  of  Politian — ^the  statues  on  which  the 
young  eye  of  Michel  Angelo  glared  with  the 
frenzy  of  a  kindred  inspiration — the  gardens 
in  which  Lorenzo  meditated  some  sparkling 
song  fbr  the  May-day  dance  of  the  Btrurian 
virgins.  Alas,  for  the  beautiful  city !  Alas, 
for  the  wit  and  the  learning,  the  genius  and 
the  love ! 

Qm  M'BfoiElitT'  aaore  a  eortatii, 
Ia  dove  i  cnor*  aon  IktU  ei  iiimlirftffi.*'t 

A  time  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  seven  vials 
-of  die  Apocalypse  were  to  be  poured  forth  and 
Aaken  out  over  those  pleasant  countries — a 
flniri  for  slaughter,  famine,  beggary,  infamy, 
slaifery,  despair. 

Iff  the  Italian  States,  as  in  many  natural  bo- 
•dies,  untimely  decrepitude  was  the  penalty  of 
pfceocious  maturity.  Their  early  greatness, 
andlbeir  early  decline,  are  principally  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  same  cause — the  preponderance 
"i^dch  the  towns  squired  in  the  political  sys- 

tttXL 

In  a  community  of  hunters  or  of  shepherds, 
^eiT  man  easily  and  necessarily  becomes  a 
soldier.  Bis  ordinary  avocations  are  perfectly 
ttMapatible  with  all  the  duties  of  mihtary  ser- 
▼iee.  However  remote  may  be  the  ezp«$dition 
alt  which  he  is  bound,  he  finds  it  easy  to  trans- 
^6rt  with  him  the  stock  from  which  he  derives 
m  siJbRistence.  The  whole  people  is  an  army ; 
die  whole  year  a  march.    Such  was  the  state 
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of  sooie^  which  facilitated  the  gigantic  c<m9» 
quests  of  Attila  and  Timour. 

But  a  people  which  subsists  by  the  cuitivi- 
tion  of  the  earth  is  in  a  very  diflTerent  situatioh. 
The  husbandman  is  bound  to  the  soil  on  which 
he  labours.  A  long  campaugn  would  be  ruin* 
ous  to  him.  Still  his  pursuits  are  such  as  give 
to  his  frame  both  the  active  and  the  passive 
strength  necessary  to  a  soldier.  Nor  do  they, 
at  least  in  the  infancy  of  agricultural  science, 
demand  his  uninterrupted  attention.  At  par- 
ticular times  of  the  year  he  is  almost  whoQr 
unemployed,  and  can,  without  injury  to  hiii- 
self,  sJbrd  the  time  necessarv  for  a  short  exp^ 
dition.  Thus,  the  legions  of  Rome  were  su^ 
plied  during  its  earlier  wars.  The  season^ 
during  which  the  farms  did  not  require  tM 
presence  of  the  cultivators,  sufi&ced  for  a  shojci 
inroad  and  a  battle.  Thiese  operations,  tOP 
frequently  interrupted  to  produce  decisive  r^ 
suits,  yet  served  to  keep  up  among  the  people  % 
degree  of  discipline  and  courage  which  render* 
ed  them,  not  only  secure,  but  formidable.  Tk$ 
archers  and  billmen  of  the  middle  ages,  wEfl^ 
with  provisions  for  forty  days  at  their  bacbL 
left  the  fields  for  the  camp,  were  troops  of  w 
same  description. 

Bat,  when  commerce  and  manufaeturc^ 
begin  to  flourish,  a  great  change  takes  place 
The  sedentary  habits  of  the  desk  and  the  lobni 
rei^der  the  exertions  and  hardships  of  war  in^ 
supportable.  The  occupations  of  traders  ajop 
artisans  require  their  constelnt  presence  sa^ 
attention.  In  such  a  community,  there  is  littk 
superfluous  time ;  but  there  is  generallv  umdh 
superfluous  money.  Some  members  of  the  sop 
ciety  are,  therefore,  hired  to  relieve  the  resi 
from  a  task  inconsistent  with  their  habits  ani 
engagements. 

The  history  of  Greece  is,  in  this,  as  in  manjr 
o^er  rejects,  the  best  commentary  on  the 
history  of  Italy.  Pive  hundred  years  befoii^ 
the  Christian  era,  the  citizens  of  the  republici 
round  the  .£gean  Sea  formed  perhaps  the  finest 
militia  that  ever  existed.  As  wealth  and  t^ 
flnement  advanced,  the  system  underwent  4 
gradual  alteration.  The  Ionian  States  weri 
Ihe  first  in  which  commerce  and  the  arts  were 
cultivated, — and  the  first  in  which  the  ancient 
discipline  decayed.  Within  eighty  years  after 
the  battle  of  Platasa,  mercenary  troops  wec^ 
everywhere  pljdng  for  battles  and  sieges.  lit 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  scarcely  poi* 
sible  to  persuade  or  compel  the  Athenians  tf^ 
enlist  for  foreign  service.  The  laws  of  Lycui^* 
gus  prohibited  trade  and  manufactures.  Thji 
Spartans,  therefore,  continued  to  form  a  nationi^ 
force,  long  after  their  neigfabouis  had  began  tb 
hire  soldiers.  But  their  military  spirit  declined 
with  their  singular  institutions.  In  the  seconi 
century,  Greece  contained  only  one  nation  q( 
warriors,  the  savage  highlanders  of  jtioU^ 
who  were  at  least  ten  generations  behind  their 
countrymen  in  civilization  and  intelligence. 

All  the  causes  which  produced  these  effectji 
among  the  Greeks  acted  still  more  strongly  ofi 
the  modem  Italians.  Instead  of  a  power  like 
^arta,  In  its  nature  warlike,  they  had  amon^ 
them  an  ecclesiastical  state,  in  its  nature  p^ 
cific.  Where  there  are  numerous  slaves,  everi^ 
freeman  is  induced  by  th^  stronger  nlotlves  t» 
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Ihmiliarize  himself  with  the  use  of  armf.  The 
eommonwealths  of  Italj  did  not,  like  those  of 
Oieece,  swarm  with  thousands  of  these  house- 
liold  enemies.  Lastly,  the  mode  in  which  mi- 
litary operations  were  conducted,  during  the 
prosperous  times  of  Italy,  was  peculiarly  un- 
nrourable  to  the  formation  of  an  efficient  mili- 
tia. Men  covered  with  iron  from  head  to  foot, 
armed  with  ponderous  lances,  and  mounted  on 
horses  of  the  largest  breed,  were  considered  as 
composing  the  strength  of  an  army.  The  in- 
ihntry  was  regarded  as  comparatively  worth- 
less, and  was  neglected  till  it  became  really  so. 
Aese  tactics  maintained  their  ground  for  cen- 
turies in  most  parts  of  Europe.  That  foot  sol- 
diers could  withstand  the  charge  of  heavy  ca- 
Tahry  was  thought  utterly  impossible,  till,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fbfteenth  century,  the 
Hide  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  dissolved 
Ibe  spell,  and  astounded  the  most  experienced 
generals,  by  receiving  the  dreaded  shock  on 
an  impenetrable  forest  of  pikes. 

The  use  of  the  Grecian  spear,  the  Roman 
•Word,  or  the  modem  bayonet,  might  be  acquir- 
ed with  comparative  ease.  But  nothing  short 
of  the  daily  exercise  of  years  could  train  the 
man  at  arms  to  support  his  ponderouspanoply 
and  manage  his  unwieldy  weapon.  Through- 
•tit  Europe,  this  most  important  branch  of  war 
became  a  separate  profession.  Beyond  the 
Alps,  indeed,  though  a  profession,  it  was  not 
ftnerally  a  trade.  It  was  the  duty  and  the 
amusement  of  a  large  class  of  country  gentle- 
men. It  was  the  service  by  which  they  held 
their  lands,  and  the  diversion  by  which,  in  the 
absence  of  mental  resources,  they  beguiled 
tfieir  leisure.  But,  in  the  Northern  States  of 
fialy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  cities,  where  it  had  not  exter- 
mmated  this  order  of  men,  had  completely 
changed  their  habits.  Here,  therefore,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  mercenaries  became  univer- 
al,  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  unknown  in 
•Cher  countries. 

When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a  separate 
diss,  the  least  dangerous  course  left  to  a 
foremment  is  to  form  that  class  into  a  stand- 
mg  army.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  men 
can  pass  their  lives  in  the  service  of  a  single 
atate,  without   feeling  some    interest  in  its 

ritness.  Its  victories  are  their  victories, 
defeats  are  their  defeats.  The  contract 
loses  something  of  its  mercantile  character. 
Tb/e  services  of  the  soldier  are  considered  as 
Ibe  effects  of  patriotic  zeal,  his  pay  as  the  tri- 
bute of  national  gratitude.  To  betray  the  power 
which  employs  him,  to  be  even  remiss  in  its 
•trvice,  are  in  his  eyes  the  most  atrocious  and 
degniding  of  crimes. 

When  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of 
Italy  began  to  use  hired  troops,  their  wisest 
course  would  have  been  to  form  separate  mili- 
tary establishments.  Unhappily  this  was  not 
done.  The  mercenary  warriors  of  the  Penin- 
ffula,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  service 
of  different  powers,  were  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon propeny  of  alL  The  connection  between 
6e  state  and  its  defenders  was  reduced  to  the 
most  simple  naked  traffic  The  adventurer 
biotM;fat  his  horse,  his  weapons,  his  strength, 
md  bit  experience  into  the  market    Whether 


the  King  of  Naples  or  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the 
Pope  or  the  Signory  of  Florence,  struck  the 
bargain,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  perfect  indif* 
ference.  He  was  for  the  highest  wages  and 
the  longest  term.  When  the  campaign  for 
which  he  had  contracted  was  finished,  there 
was  neither  law  nor  punctilio  to  prevent  him 
from  instantly  lurring  his  arms  against  his 
late  masters.  The  soldier  was  altogether  dis- 
joined from  the  citizen  and  from  the  subject 

The  natural  consequences  followed.  Led  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  neither  loved  those 
whom  they  defended,  nor  hated  those  whom 
they  opposed — who  were  often  bound  by 
stronger  ties  to  the  army  against  which  thej 
fought  than  the  state  which  they  served — who 
lost  by  the  termination  of  the  conflict,  and 
gained  by  its  prolongation,  war  completely 
changed  its  character.  Every  man  came  into 
the  field  of  battle  impressed  with  the  know- 
ledge that,  in  a  few  days,  he  mi^ht  be  taking 
the  pay  of  the  power  against  which  he  was 
then  employed,  and  fighting  by  the  side  of  his 
enemies  against  his  associates.  The  strongest 
interest  and  the  strongest  feelings  concurred  to 
mitigate  the  hostility  of  those  who  had  lately 
been  brethren  in  arms,  and  who  might  soon  be 
brethren  in  arms  once  more.  Tl^eir  common 
profession  was  a  bond  of  union  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, even  when  they  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  contending  parties,  lleuce  it  was 
that  operations,  languid  and  indecisive  beyond 
any  recorded  in  history,  marches  and  counter* 
marches,  pillaging  expeditions  and  bloclndes, 
bloodless  capitulations  and  equally  bloodless 
combats,  make  up  the  military  history  of  Italy 
during  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
Mighty  armies  fight  from  sunrise  to  sunset  A 
great  victory  is  won.  Thousands  of  prisonera 
are  taken ;  and  hardly  a  life  is  lost !  A  pitched 
battle  seems  to  have  been  really  less  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  civil  tumult 

Couragje  was  now  no  longer  necessary  even 
to  the  military  character.  Men  grew  old  in 
camps,  and  acquired  the  highest  renown  by 
their  warlike  achievements,  without  being 
once  required  to  face  serious  danger.  The 
political  consequences  are  too  well  known. 
The  richest  and  lU'^st  enlightened  part  of  the 
world  was  left  undefended,  to  the  assaults  of 
every  barbarous  invader — to  the  brutali^of 
Switzerland,  the  insolence  of  France,  ana  the 
fierce  rapacity  of  Arragon.  The  moral  effecta 
which  followed  from  this  state  of  things  were 
still  more  remarkable. 

Among  the  rude  nations  which  lay  beyond 
the  Alps,  valour  was  absolutely  indispensable. 
Without  it,  none  could  be  eminent ;  few  could 
be  secure.  Cowardice  was,  therefore,  naturally 
considered  as  the  foulest  reproach.  Among 
the  polished  Italians,  enriched  by  commerce, 
governed  by  law,  and  passionately  attached  to 
literature,  every  thing  was  done  by  superiority 
of  intelligence.  Their  very  wars,  more  pacific 
than  the  peace  of  their  neighbours,  required 
rather  civil  than  military  qualifications.  Hence, 
while  courage  was  the  point  of  honour  in 
other  countries,  ingenuity  became  the  point  of 
honour  in  Italy. 

From  these  principles  were  deduced,  by  pro- 
ceases  strictly  analogous,  two  opposite  sys- 
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iw  ttf  fJMfaimiiMe  aionli^^— Through  the 
craftier  part  of  Europe,  the  rices  which  pecu- 
fiarly  belong  to  timid  dispositions,  and  which 
are  the  namral  defence  of  weakness,  fraud, 
and  hypocrisy,  have  alwa3rs  been  most  disro- 
pniabJe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excesses  of 
Banghty  and  daring  spirits  have  been  treated 
with  indulgence,  and  even  with  respect.  The 
Italians  regarded  with  corresponding  lenitv 
dbose  crimes  which  require  self-command, 
address*  quick  observation,  fertile  invention, 
aad  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

^ich  a  prince  as  our  Henry  the  FiAh  would 
have  been  the  idol  of  the  North.  The  follies 
of  bis  Touth,  the  selfish  and  desolating  ambi- 
tion of  his  manhood,  the  Lollards  roasted  at 
alow  fir^  the  prisoners  massacred  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  expiring  lease  of  priestcrafl  re- 
newed for  another  century,  the  dreadful  legacy 
of  a  causeless  and  hopeless  war,  bequeathed  to 
a  people  who  had  no  interest  in  its  event, 
every  thing  is  forgotten,  but  the  victory  of 
Agincourt !  Francis  Sforza,  on  the  other  bland, 
was  the  model  of  the  Italian  hero.  He  made 
his  employers  and  his  rivals  alike  his  tools. 
He  first  overpowered  his  open  enemies  by  the 
belp  of  faithless  aUies ;  he  then  armed  himself 
against  his  allies  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
his  enemies.  By  his  incomparable  dexterity, 
he  raised  himself  from  the  precarious  and  de- 
pendent situation  of  a  military  adventurer  to 
the  first  throne  of  Italy.  To  such  a  man  much 
was  forgiven — hollow  friendship,  ungenerous 
enmity,  violated  faith.  Such  are  the  opposite 
errors  which  men  commit,  when  their  morality 
is  not  a  science,  but  a  taste ;  when  they  abandon 
eternal  principles  for  accidental  associations. 
We  have  illustrated  our  meaning  bv  an  in- 
stance taken  from  history.  We  will  select 
-  aaother  from  fiction.  Othello  murders  his 
wife;  he  gives  orders  for  the  murder  of  his 
Uentenant;  he  ends  by  murdering  himselfl 
Tethe  never  loses  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
a  Korthem  reader — his  intrepid  and  ardent 
spirit  redeoning  every  thing.  The  unsuspect- 
ing confidence  with  which  he  listens  to  his 
adviser,  the  acony  with  which  he  shrinks  from 
the  thought  of  shame,  the  tempest  of  passion 
with  which  he  commits  his  crimes,  and  the 
haoghtj  fearlessness  with  which  he  avows 
than,  give  an  extraordinary  interest  to  his 
character.  lago,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  object 
of  universal  loathing.  Many  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  Shakspeare  has  been  seduced  into 
an  exaggeration  unusual  with  him,  and  has 
drawn  a  monster  who  has  no  archetype  in 
hiunan  nature.  Now  we  suspect,  that  an 
Italian  audience,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  would 
have  felt  veiy  differently.  Othello  would  have 
inspired  nothing  but  detestation  and  contempt 
The  folly  with  which  he  trusts  to  the  friendly 
professions  of  a  man  whose  promotion  he  had 
obstructed— the  credulity  with  which  he  takes 
imsnpported  assertions,  and  trivial  circum- 
stances, for  unanswerable  proofs— the  violence 
with  which  he  silences  the  exculpation  till  the 
exculpation  can  only  aggravate  his  misery, 
▼Quld  have  excited  the  abhorrence  and  disgust 
«f  the  spectators.  The  conduct  of  lago  they 
iroald  assuredly  have  condemned;  but  they 
vonld  have  condemned  it  as  we  condemn  that 
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of  his  victiin.  ftomethipg  of  interest  and  r»- 
spect  would  have  mingled  with  their  disap- 
probation. The  readiness  of  his  wit,  the 
clearness  of  his  judgment,  the  skill  with  which 
he  penetrates  the  dispositions  of  others  and 
conceals  his  own,  would  have  insured  to  him 
a  certain  portion  of  their  esteem. 

So  wide  was  the  difierence  between  the 
Italians  and  their  neighbours.  A.  similar  dif- 
ference existed  between  the  Greeks  of  the  se- 
cond century  before  Christ,  and  their  masters 
the  Romans.  The  conquerors,  brave  and 
resolute,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  and 
strongly  influenced  by  religious  feelings,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  ignorant,  arbitrary,  and 
cruel.  With  the  vanquished  people  were  de^ 
posited  all  the  art,  the  science,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Western  world.  In  poetry,  in 
philosophy,  in  painting,  in  architecture,  i& 
sculpture,  they  had  no  rivals.  Their  manners 
were  polished,  their  perceptions  acute,  Aeir 
invention  ready;  they  were  tolerant,  afiable, 
humane.  But  of  courage  and  sincerity  they 
were  almost  utterly  destitute.  The  rude  war- 
riors who  had  subdued  them  consoled  them* 
selves  for  their  intellectual  inferiority,  by 
remarking  that  knowledge  and  taste  seemed 
only  to  make  men  atheists,  cowards,  and 
slaves.  The  distinction  long  continued  to  be 
strongly  marked,  and  furnished  an  admirable 
subject  for  the  fierce  sarcasm  of  JuvenaL 

The  citizen  of  an  Italian  commonwealth  was 
the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Juvenal,  and  the  Greet; 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  joined  in  one.  Like 
the  former,  he  was  timid  and  pliable,  artful  and, 
unscrupulous.  But,  like  the  latter,  he  had  a 
coimtrv.  Its  independence  and  prosper!^ 
were  dear  to  him.  If  his  character  were  de- 
graded by  some  mean  crimes,  it  was,  on  the. 
other  hand,  ennobled  by  public  spirit  and  by  an 
honourable  ambition. 

A  vice  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  is 
merely  a  vice.  The  evil  terminates  m  itself 
A  vice  condemned  by  the  general  opinion  pro- 
duces a  pernicious  efiect  on  the  whole  charac- 
ter. The  former  is  a  local  malady,  the  latter  a 
constitutional  taint  When  the  reputation  of 
the  offender  is  lost,  he  too  oflen  flings  the  re-' 
mains  of  his  virtue  after  it  in  despair.  The 
Highland  gentleman,  who,  a  century  ago,  lived 
by  taking  black  mail  from  his  nei^bours, 
committ^  the  same  crime  for  which  Wild 
was  accompanied  to  Tyburn  by  the  huzzas  of 
two  hundred  thousand  people.  But  there  can, 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  much  less  depraved 
man  than  Wild.  The  deed  for  which  Mrs, 
Brownrigg  was  hanged  sinks  into  nothings 
when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
who  treated  the  public  to  a  hundred  pair  of 
gladiators.  Yet  we  should  probably  wrong 
such  a  Roman  it  we  supposed  that  his  disposi- 
tion was  so  cruel  as  that  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg. 
In  our  own  country,  a  woman  forfeits  her 
place  in  society,  by  what,  in  a  man,  is  too 
conimoDly  considered  as  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction, and,  at  worst,  as  a  venial  error.  The 
consequence  is  notorious.  The  moral  prin- 
ciple of  a  woman  is  frequently  more  impaired 
by  a  single  lapse  from  virtue,  than  that  of  i^ 
man  by  twentv  years  of  intiigue.  Classical 
antiquiMr  would  fVimish   us  with   instances 
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•ti'o&ger,  If  possible,  than  those  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

We  must  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  be- 
ibre  us.  Habits  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood, 
no  doubt,  mark  a  man  of  our  age  and  country 
as  utterly  worthless  and  abandoned.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  a  similar  judgment 
would  be  just  in  the  case  of  an  Italian  of  the 
middle  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we  IVeqnently 
find  those  faults,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  certain  indications  of  a  mind  alto- 
gether depraved,  in  company  with  great  and 
good  qualities,  with  generosity,  with  benevo- 
lence, with  disinterestedness.  From  such  a 
state  of  society,  Palamedes,  in  the  admirable 
dialogue  of  Hume,  might  have  drawii'  illustra- 
tions of  his  theory  as  striking  as  ^tny  of  those 
With  which  Fburh  furnished  him.  These  are 
not,  we  well  know,  the  lessons  which  historians 
Wte  generally  most  careful  to  teach,  or  readers 
ihost  willing  to  learn.  But  they  are  not  there- 
fore useless.  How  Philip  disposed  his  troops 
at  Cbseronea,  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps, 
Whether  Mary  blew  up  Damley,  or  Siquier  shot 
Charles  the  TwelAh,  and  ten  thousand  other 
questions  of  the  same  description,  are  in  them- 
selvies  unimportant.  The  inquiry  may  amuse 
U8>  btft  the  decision  leaves  us  no  Wiser.  He 
alone  reads  history  aright,  who,  observing  how 
powerfully  circumstances  influence  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  men,  how  often  vices  pass 
iAU)  virtues,  and  paradoxes  into  axioms,  learns 
to  distinguish  what  is  accidental  and  transitory 
in  human  nature,  from  what  is  essential  and 
immutable. 

In  this  respect  no  history  suggests  more  im- 
|k>rtant  reflections  than  that  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Lombard  commonwealths.  The  character  of 
the  Italian  statesman  seems,  at  first  sight,  a 
collection  of  contradictions,  a  phantom,  as 
monstrous  as  the  portress  of  hell  in  Milton,  half 
divinity,  half  snake,  majestic  and  beautiful 
above,  grovelling  and  poisonous  below.  We 
see  a  man,  whose  thoughts  and  words  have  no 
connection  with  each  other ;  who  never  hesi- 
tates at  an  oath  when  he  wishes  to  seduce,  who 
never  wants  a  pretext  when  he  is  inclined  to 
betray.  His  cruelties  spring,  not  from  the  heat 
of  blood,  or  the  insanity  of  uncontrolled  power, 
but  from  deep  and  cool  meditation.  His  pas- 
•ioBs,  like  well-trained  troops,  are  impetuous 
hy  rule,  and  in  their  most  headstrong  fury 
never  forget  the  discipline  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  His  whole  soul  is  occupied 
with  vast  and  complicated  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion. Yet  his  aspect  and  language  exhibit  no- 
thing but  philosophic  moderation.  Hatred  and 
revenge  eat  into  his  heart :  yet  every  look  is  a 
cordisd  smile,  every  gesture  a  familiar  caress. 
He  never  excites  the  suspicion  of  his  adver- 
sary by  petty  provocations.  His  purpose  is 
disclosed  only  when  it  is  accomplished.  His 
fkce  is  unruffled,  his  speech  is  courteous,  tili 
vigilance  is  laid  asleep,  till  a  vital  point  is  ex- 
pcMsed,  till  a  sure  aim  is  taken ;  and  then  he 
strikes — for  the  first  and  last  time.  Military 
courage,  the  boast  of  the  sottish  Crerman,  the 
frivolous  and  prating  Frenchman,  the  roman- 
tic and  arrogant  Spaniard,  he  neither  possesses 
»3r  valiMs.    He  shuns  danger,  not  because  he 


is  insensn>le  to  shame,  but  because,  in:1h#*iidt> 
ciety  in  which  he  lives,  tiiiiidity  has  ce&S^  t6 
be  shameful.  To  do  an  injury  openly  iy,  in  his 
estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do  it  secretly,  attfl 
far  less  profitable.  With  him  the  most  honour- 
able means  are — the  surest,  the  speediest,  axud 
the  darkest  He  cannot  comprehend  how  a 
man  should  scruple  to  deceive  him  whom  he 
does  not  scruple  to  destroy.  He  would  think 
it  madness  to  declare  open  hostilities  against 
a  rival  whom  he  might  stab  in  a  friendly  eta^ 
braee,  or  poison  in  a  consecrated  wafer. 

Yet  this  man,  black  with  the  vices  which  ii;c 
consider  as  most  loathsome — traitor,  hypocrite^ 
coward,  assassin — was  by  no  means  destftutd 
even  of  those  virtues  which  we  generkliy  con- 
sider as  indicating  superior  elevation  of  charao* 
ter.    In  civil  courage,  in  perseverance,  in  pn^ 
settee  of  mind,  those  barbarous  warriors  who 
were  foremost  in  the  battle  or  the  breach,  wer^ 
feir  his  inferiors.    Even  the  dangers  which  M 
avoided,  with  a  caution  almost  pusillanimom^ 
never  confused  his  perceptions,  never  paiUt 
lyzed  his  inventive  faculties,  never  wrung  oitt 
one  secret  from  his  ready  tongue  and  his  lil^ 
scrutable  brow.    Though  a  dangerous  enemtl 
and  a  still  more  dangerous  accomplice,  h^  Was 
a  just  and  beneficent  ruler.  With  so  much  ttt« 
fairness  in  his  policy,  there  was  an  extraor^- 
nary  degree  of  faimess  in  his  intellect    tndSt" 
ferent  to  truth  in  the  transactions  of  life,  h^ 
was  honestly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  itf 
the  researches  of  speculation.    Wanton  cnf- 
elty  was  not  in  his  nature.    On  Ae  cotttraryj 
where  no  political  object  was  at  stake,  his  dis* 
position  was  soil  and  humane.    The  suscepti- 
bility of  his  nerves,  and  the  activity  of  W 
imagination,  inclined  him  to  svmpathize  With 
the  feelings  ofothers,  and  to  delight  in  the  cha^ 
rities  and  courtesies  of  social  life.  PferpctuaHy  * 
descending  to  actions  which  might  seemi  to 
mark  a  mind  diseased  through  all  its  faculties 
he  had  nevertheless  an  exquisite  sensibility  botA 
for  the  natural  and  the  moral  sublime,  fof 
everjr  graceful  and    every  lofty  conception^ 
Habits  of  petty  intrigue    and  dissimuiatiofl 
might  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  great 
general  views;  but  that  the  expanding  efiect 
of  his  philosophical  studies  counteracted  thd 
narrowing  tendency.    He  had  the  keenest  en- 
jojrment  of  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry.    The 
fine  arts  profited  alike  by  the  severity  of  hfar 
judgment,  and  the  liberality  of  his  patronige. 
The   portraits  of  seme  of  the   remarkable 
Italians  of  those  times  are  perfectly  in  harmo- 
ny with  this  description.    Ample  and  majeitto 
foreheads;  brows  strong  and  dark,  but  not 
frowning ;  eyes  of  which  the  calm  IWl  gai«; 
while  it  expresses  nothing,  seems  to  disceftt 
every  thing;  cheeks  pale  with  thought  tad  8d> 
dentary  habits ;  lips  formed  with  feminine  deli- 
cacy, but  compressed  with  more  than  mascu« 
line. decision,  mark  out  men  at  once  enterpds* 
ing  and  apprehensive ;  men  equally  skilled  itt 
detecting  the  purposes  of  others,  and  in  coi- 
cealing  their  own;  men  who  must  have  beeH 
formidable  enemies  and  unsafe  allies ;  Imtttetii 
at  the  same  time,  whose  tempers  were  mildiaiii 
equable,  and  who  possessed  an  attplitlid^'afltf 
subtlety  of  mind,  which  would  have  i      " 
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Ae6i  emhieikt  either  in  tetire  or  in  contempla- 
(Ire  life,  Kni  fitted  them  either  to  govern  or  to 
isDstrnct  mankind. 

'Every  age  and  every  nation  has  certain 
^aracteristie  vices,  which  prevail  almost  uni- 
rersallj,  which  scarcely  an^  person  scmples 
to  avow,  and  which  even  ru^d  moralists  but 
fidntly  censnre.  Sacceeding  generations 
ehange  the  fashion  of  their  morals,  with  their 
hats  and  their  coaches ;  take  some  other  kind 
of  wickedness  under  their  patronage,  and  won« 
der  at  the  depravity  of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is 
thte  an.  Posterity,  that  high  court  of  appeal 
which  is  never  tired  of  eulogizing  its  own  jus- 
tice aiid>4iscemment,  acts,  on  such  occasions, 
like  a  Soman  dictator  after  a  general  mutiny, 
nuliiigthe  delinquents  too  numerous  to  be  all 
pnnished,  it  selects  some  of  them  at  hazard  to 
Dear  the  whole  penalty  of  an  ofibnce  in  which 
iferey  are  not  more  deeply  implicated  than  those 
#fao  escape.  Whether  decimation  be  a  con- 
venient mode  of  militaiy  execution,  we  know 
icot :  but  we  solemnly  protest  against  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  principle  into  the  philoso- 
lAky  of  history. 

In  tUe  present  instance,  the  lot  has  fallen  on 
MachiavelU :  a  man  whose  public  conduct  was 
i^right  and  honourable,  wnose  views  of  mo- 
rality,  where  the^  differed  firom  those  of  the 
persons  around  him,  seem  to  have  differed  for 
me  better,  and  whose  only  fatilt  was,  that,  hav- 
ing adopted  some  of  the  maxims  then  generally 
reeeivcKl,  he  arranged  them  more  luminously, 
imd  expressed  them  more  forcibly  than  any 
other  writer. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  in  some  degree 
deared  the  personal  character  of  Machiavelli, 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  his  works. 
As  a  poet,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  very  high 
Itlace.  The  Decennali  are  merely  abstracts  of 
ttit  history  of  his  own  times  in  rhyme.  The 
ttyle  and  versification  are  sedulously  modelled 
on  those  of  Dante.  But  the  manner  of  Dante, 
fike  that  of  every  other  great  original  poet,  was 
suited  4mly  to  his  own  genius,  and  to  his  own 
subject  The  distorted  and  nigged  diction 
which  gives  to  his  unearthly  imagery  a  yet 
more  unearthly  character,  and  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  man  labouring  to  express  that 
which  is  inexpressible,  is  at  once  mean  and 
extravagant  when  misemployed  by  an  imitator. 
The  moral  poems  arc  in  every  point  superior. 
'thsLlon  Fortune,  in  particular,  and  that  on  Op- 
{i<Htunity  exhibit  both  jusmess  of  thought  and 
fertility  of  fancy.  The  Golden  Ass  has  no- 
thing but  the  name  in  common  with  the  Ro- 
Aahce  of  Apuleius,  a  book  which,  in  spite  of 
Its  irr^ular  plan  and  its  detestable  style,  is 
a&iong  the  most  fascinating  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  in  which  the  merits  of  Le  Sage  and 
Kadclifife,  Bunyan  and  Cr^billon,  are  singularly 
united.  The  Poem  of  Machiavelli.  which  is 
evidently  unfinished,  is  carefully  copied  from 
the  earCer  Cantos  of  the  Inferno.  The  writer 
loses  himself  in  a  wood.  He  is  terrified  by 
monsters,  and  relieved  bv  a  beautiful  damsel. 
Hispirotectress  conducts  him  to  a  large  mena- 
^rvt  of  emblematical  beasts,  whose  peculiari- 
Ills  are  described  at  length.  The  manner  as 
w«M  as  the  plan  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  care* 
Alii?  imitated.    Whole  lines  are  transferred 


from  it  But  they  no  Ictiger  produce  theK' 
wonted  effect  Virgil  advises  the  husbandmen 
who  removes  a  pltlnt  from  one  spot  to  another 
to  mark  its  bearings  on  the  cork,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  heaven  in  which  it  for- 
merly stood.  A  similar  care  is  necessary  in 
poetical  transplantation.  Where  it  is  neglect- 
ed, we  perpetually  see  the  flowers  of  language, 
which  have  bloomed  on  one  soil,  wither  on 
another.  Yet  the  Golden  Ass  is  not  altogether 
destitute  of  merit.  There  is  considerable  in- 
genuity in  the  allegory,  and  some  vivid  colotir- 
ingin  the  descriptions. 

The  Comedies  deserve  more  attention.  Thte 
Mandragola,  in  particular,  is  superior  to  thd 
best  of  Ooldoni,  and  Inferior  only  to  the  best 
of  Moli^re.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who,  if* 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  drama,  would 
probably  have  attained  the  highest  eminence 
and  produced  a  permanent  and  salutary  effecft 
on  the  national  taste.  This  we  infer,  not  so 
much  from  the  degree,  as  from  the  kind  of  iti^ 
excellence.  There  are  compositions  whiclf 
indicate  still  greater  talent,  and  which  ard 
perused  with  still  greater  delif^t,  fh)m  whick 
we  should  have  drawn  very  different  cooclu 
sions.  Books  quite  worthless  are  qtute  hantt* 
less.  The  sure  sign  of  the  general  decline  of 
an  art  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  of  de* 
formity,  but  of  misplaced  beauty.  In  geneitU, 
tragedy  is  corrupted  by  eloquence,  and  comedf 
by  wit 

The  real  object  of  the  draiha  is  the  exhibit 
tion  of  the  human  character.  This,  we  con- 
ceive, is  no  arbitrary  canon,  originating  iff 
local  and  temporary  associations,  like  those 
which  rec^late  the  number  of  acts  in  a  play, 
or  syllables  in  a  line.  It  is  the  ver^  essence* 
of  a  species  of  composition,  in  which  every 
idea  is  coloured  by  passing  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  imagined  mind.  To  this  funda- 
mental law  every  other  regulation  is  subor- 
dinate. The  situations  which  most  signally 
develope  character  form  the  best  plot.  The 
mother  tongue  of  the  passions  is  the  best  style. 

The  principle,  rightly  understood,  does  not 
debar  the  poet  from  any  grace  of  composition. 
There  is  no  style  in  which  some  man  may  not, 
under  some  circumstances,  express  himselt 
There  Is  therefore  no  style  which  the  drama 
rejects,  none  which  it  does  not  pccasionallij 
require.  It  is  in  the  discernment  of  place,  of 
time,  and  of  person,  that  the  inferior  artists' 
fait  The  brilliant  rodomontade  of  Mercutio, 
the  elaborate  declamation  of  Antony,  are, 
where  Shakspcare  has  placed  them,  natural 
and  pleasing.  But  Dryden  would  have  made 
Mercutio  challenge  Tybalt,  in  ha>erboIes  as 
fanciful  as  those  in  which  he  describes  the 
chariot  of  Mab. — Comeille  would  have  repre- 
sented Antony  as  scolding  and  coaxirg  Cfleo- 
patra  with  all  the  measured  rhetoric  of  a  funer 
ral  oration. 

No  writers  have  injured  the  Comedy  of  Eng ' 
land  so  deeply  as  Uongreve  and  Sheridan. 
Both  were  men  of  splendid  wit  and  polished 
I  taste.  Unhappily  they  made  all  their  charac-' 
i  ters  in  their  own  likeness.  Their  works  htut 
<the  same  relation  to  the  legitimate  draa^ 
which  a  transparency  bears  to  a  paintit^g;  u6 
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Mieate  UneJies;  no  hues  imperceptibly  Mr 
hig  Into  e«ch  otlier;  the  whcie  is  lighted  up 
with  an  unirersal  glare.  Outlines  and  tints 
are  forgotten,  in  the  common  blaze  which 
iUuminates  all.  The  flowers  and  firnits  of  the 
intellect  abound;  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  a 
jungle,  not  of  a  garden — unwholesome,  be- 
wildering, unprofitable  from  its  very  plenty, 
rank  from  its  very  fragrance.  Every  fop, 
every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man  of  wit.  The 
very  butts  and  dupes,  Tattle,  Urkwonld,  Puff, 
Acres,  outshine  the  whole  H6tel  de  Rambouil- 
let.  To  prove  the  whole  system  of  this  school 
absurd,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  test 
which  dissolved  the  enchanted  Florimel — to 

Slace  the  true  by  the  false  Thalia,  to  contrast 
le  most  celebrated  characters  which  have 
been  drawn  by  the  writers  of  whom  we  speak, 
with  the  Bastard  in  King  John,  or  the  Nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  was  not  surely  from 
want  of  wit  that  Shakspeare  adopted  so  differ- 
ent a  manner.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  throw 
Kirabel  and  Millamant  into  the  shade.  All 
the  good  sayings*  of  the  facetious  hours  of  Ab- 
solute and  Surface  might  have  been  clipped 
from  the  single  character  of  Falstaff  without 
being  missed.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
diat  fertile  mind  to  have  given  Bardolph  and 
Shallow  as  much  wit  as  Prince  Hal,  and  to 
have  made  Dogberry  and  Verges  retort  on 
aach  other  in  sparkling  epigrams.  But  he 
knew,  to  use  his  own  admirable  language,  that 
such  indiscriminate  prodigality  was  "from  the 
purpose  of  plajring,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first 
and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature." 

This  digression  will  enable  our  readers  to 
onderstand  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that, 
in  the  Mandragola,  Machlavelli  has  proved 
that  he  completely  understood  the  nature  of 
the  dramatic  art,  and  possessed  talents  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  it  By  the 
correct  and  vigorous  delineation  of  human  na- 
ture, it  produces  interest  without  a  pleasing  or 
skilful  plot,  and  laughter  without  the  least  am- 
bition of  wit.  The  lover,  not  a  very  delicate 
or  generous  lover,  and  his  adviser  the  parasite, 
are  drawn  with  spirit.  The  hjrpocritical  con- 
ftssor  is  an  admirable  portrait  He  is,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  original  of  Father  Dominic, 
the  best  comic  character  of  Dryden.  But  old 
If  icias  is  the  glory  of  the  piece.  We  cannot 
eall  to  mind  any  thing  that  resembles  him.  The 
follies  which  Moli^re  ridicules  are  those  of 
affectation,  not  those  of  fatuity.  Coxcombs 
and  pedants,  not  simpletons,  are  his  game. 
Ohakspeare  has  indeed  a  vast  assortment  of 
fools;  but  the  precise  species  of  which  we 
speak  is  not  if  we  remember  right  to  be  found 
there.  Shallow  is  a  fool.  But  his  animal  spi- 
rits supply,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  jplace  of 
cleverness.  His  talk  is  to  that  of  Sir  John 
what  soda-water  is  to  chamjpagne.  It  has  the 
effervescence,  though  not  the  body  or  the  fla- 
vour. Slender  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
are  foo)s,  troubled  with  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness of  their  follv,  which,  in  the  latter,  pro- 
inct*  a  most  edifying  meekness  and  docility, 
and  in  the  former,  awkwardness,  obstinacy, 
and  confusion.  Cloten  is  an  arrogant  fool, 
Oirio  a  foppish  fool,  Ajaz  a  savage  fool;  but 


Nicias  is,  as  Thersites  says  of  Patrodot^  a 

fool  positive.  His  mind  is  occupied  by  no 
strong  feeling;  it  takes  every  character,  and 
retains  none;  its  aspect  is  cliversified,  not  by 
passions,  but  by  faint  and  transitory  semblances 
of  passion,  a  mock  joy,  a  mock  fear,  a  mock 
love,  a  mock  pride,  which  chase  each  othei* 
like  shadows  over  its  surface,  and  vanish  aa 
soon  as  they  appear.  He  is  just  idiot  enough 
to  be  an  object  not  of  pity  or  horror,  but  of 
ridicule.  He  bears  some  resemblance  to  poor 
Galandrino,  whose  mishaps,  as  recounted  by 
Boccaccio,  have  made  all  Europe  merry  for 
more  tlian  four  centuries.  He  perhaps  resem!- 
bles  still  more  closely  Simon  de  Villa,  to  whom 
Bruno  and  Buffulmacco  promised  the  bve  of 
the  Countess  Civillari.*  Nicias  is,  like  SimoUt 
of  a  learned  profession ;  and  the  dignity  with. 
which  he  wears  the  doctoral  fur  renders  his 
absurdities  infinitely  more  grotesque.  Tha 
old  Tuscan  is  the  very  language  for  such  a 
being.  Its  peculiar  simplicity  gives  even  to 
the  most  forcible  reasoning  and  the  most  bril- 
liant wit  an  infantine  air,  generally  delightfhU 
but  to  a  foreign  reader  sometimes  a  litUe  ludi« 
crous.  Heroes  and  statesmen  seem  to  lisp 
when  they  use  it  It  becomes  Nicias  inco»» 
parably,  and  renders  all  his  silliness  infinitely 
more  silly. 

We  may  add,  that  the  verses,  with  which, 
the  Mandragola  is  interspersed,  appear  to  us 
to  be  the  most  spirited  and  correct  of  all  that 
Machiavelli  has  written  in  metre.  He  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  for  he 
has  introduced  some  of  them  in  other  places. 
The  contemporaries  of  the  author  were  not 
blind  to  the  merits  of  this  striking  piece.  It 
was  acted  at  Florence  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Leo  the  Tenth  was  among  its  admiren* 
and  by  his  order  i^  was  represented  at  Romcf 

The  Clizia  is  an  imitation  of  the  Casina  of 
Plaums,  which  is  itself  an  imitation  of  the  lost 
KAjifcv^MMi  of  Diphilus.  Plautus  was,  unques- 
tionably, one  of  the  best  Latin  writers.  His 
works  are  copies ;  but  they  have  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  air  of  originals.  We  in- 
finitely prefer  the  slovenly  exuberance  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  clumsy  vigour  of  his  diction,  to 
the  artfully  disguised  poverty  and  elegant  lan- 
guor of  Terence.  But  the  Casina  is  by  no* 
means  one  of  his  best  plays;  nor  is  it  one 
which  offers  great  facihties  to  an  imitator- 
The  story  is  as  alien  from  modem  habits  cX 
life,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  developed 
from  the  modem  fashion  of  composition.  Thf 
lover  remains  in  the  country,  and  the  heroina 
is  locked  up  in  her  chamber  during  the  whole 
action,  leaving  their  fate  to  be  decided  by  a 
foolish  father,  a  cunning  mother,  and  two  knv 
vish  servants.  Machiavelli  has  executed  his 
task  with  judgment  and  taste.  He  has  accom* 
modated  the  plot  to  a  different  state  of  society^ 
and  has  very  dexterously  connected  it  with 
the  historv  of  his  own  times.  The  relation 
of  the  trick  put  on  the  doating  old  lover  is  ex- 
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t  NocM«f  cftB  bt  mort  aTMtat  than  Umt  Paolw  Jo- 
tIu  desinAiM  Um  MAii4ra(ols  viwler  tiM  Bama  of  the 
Nfclaa.  We  Bhonld  not  have  notlcad  wkat  Is  to  ptf 
httlf  obTfcMMt  wart  U  not  ttet  ikto  natural  and  palpaMa 
Mfanoner  bat  M  tha  aagacioM  aad  MvbuIous  Bajla 
iMo a froM arror.       ^....u^ov.  uv  ^--.^^^.^ 
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qtSaMtf  iMnoroM.  Il  is  far  superior  to  the 
•orcespoadiDg  passage  in  Uie  Latin  eomedy, 
wmA  scarcely  yields  to  the  aceonnt  which  Fal* 
staff  gires  of  his  daddng. 

T^  other  comedies  withont  titles,  the  one 
in  prose,  the  other  in  Terse,  appear  among  the 
works  of  MaehiaTelll.  The  former  is  very 
diort,  lirely  enough,  bnt  of  no  great  vahie. 
Tlie  latter  we  can  scarcely  believe  to  be 
genuine.  Neither  its  merits  nor  its  defects  re- 
mind us  of  the  reputed  author.  It  was  first 
wimted  in  1796,  from  a  manuscript  discovered 
m  the  celebrated  library  of  die  Strozzi.  Its 
genuineness,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed, 
18  catablished  solely  by  the  comparison  of 
han^  Our  suspicions  are  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  same  manuscript  con- 
tained a  description  of  the  plague  of  1527, 
which  has  also,  in  consequence,  been  added  to 
Ae  works  of  MachiavellL  Of  this  last  compo- 
Alion  the  strongest  external  evidence  would 
scarcely  induce  us  to  believe  him  guilty.  No- 
thing was  ever  written  more  detestable,  in  mat- 
ter and  manner.  The  narrations,  the  reflec- 
tions, the  jokes,  the  lamentations,  are  all  the 
T«ry  worst  of  ttieir  respective  kinds,  at  once 
trile  and  affected— threadbare  tinsel  from  the 
Bag&irs  and  Monmouth-streets  of  literature. 
A. foolish  school-bo^  might  perhaps  write  it, 
and,  aAer  he  had  written  it,  think  it  much  finer 
than  the  incomnaraMe  introdoetion  of  the  De- 
oaneron.  Bnt  mat  a  shrewd  statesman,  whose 
earliest  works  are  characterized  by  manliness 
ti  thought  and  language,  should  at  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  descend  to  such  puerility,  is  ut- 
tei^  inconceivable. 

llie  ^ttle  Novel  of  Belphegor  is  pleasantly 
conceived  and  pleasantly  told.  But  the  extrap 
vagance  of  die  satire  in  some  measure  injures 
ht  effect.  Maehiavelli  was  unhappily  married; 
and  his  wish  to  avenge  his  own  cause  and  that 
eC  hts  brethren  in  misfortime,  curied  him  be- 
yond even  the  license  of  fiction.  Jonson  seems 
to  have  combined  some  hints  taking  from  this 
tale  wiflk  otiiers  from  Boccaccio,  in  the  plot  of 
Tha  J>cva  u  on  Jm-^  pUy  which,  though  not 
tiba  most  hi|^^  finished  of  his  compositions, 
la  perhaps  that  which  exhibits  the  strongest 
proofe  of  genius. 

The  political  correspondence  of  MaohiavelK, 
iist  published  in  1767,  is  unquestionably 
fe&nine  and  highly  vahiaUe.  The  unhappy 
circumstances  in  ^diich  his  country  was  placed, 
daring  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life,  gave 
axtraordinaiy  encouragement  to  diplomatic 
talents.  From  the  moment  that  Charles  the 
Bigfath  descended  from  the  Alps,  the  whole 
character  of  Italian  politics  was  changed.  The 
govemraiNits  of  the  Peninsula  cease  to  form  an 
independCTt  system.  Drawn  from  their  old 
orbit  by  the  attraction  of  the  larger  bodies 
which  now  approached  them,  diey  became 
mere  satellites  of  Prance  and  Spain.  AH  their 
disputes,  internal  and  external,  were  decided 
hjr  foreign  infinence.  The  contests  of  oppo- 
sita  tactions  were  carried  on,  not  as  formerly 
im  file  Senate-house,  or  in  the  market-place, 
tat  in  the  antechambers  of  Louis  and  Ferdi- 
land.  Under  these  ciienmstaacei,  the  proe- 
jMrity  of  the  Italian  States  depended  far  more  on 
&•  ttOly  oT  their  fiweigi  agents  dua  on  te 


oondnet  of  those  who  were  intnMted  with  Iks 
domestic  administration.  The  ambassador  hai 
to  discharge  functions  far  more  delicate  than 
transmitting  orders  of  knighthood,  introduciikg 
tourists,  or  presenting  his  brethren  with  the 
homage  of  his  high  consideration.  He  was  an 
advocate,  to  whose  management  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  his  clients  were  intrusted ;  a  spy,  cloth- 
ed with  an  inviolable  character.  Instead  of 
consulting  the  dignity  of  those  whom  he  repre^ 
sented  by  a  reserved  manner  and  an  ambigu- 
ous style,  he  was  to  plunge  into  all  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  at  which  he  resided,  to  dis- 
cover and  fiatter  every  weakness  of  the  prince 
who  governed  his  employers,  of  the  favourite 
who  governed  the  prince,  and  of  the  lacquey 
who  governed  the  favourite.  He  was  to  com- 
pliment die  mistress  and  bribe  the  confessor^ 
to  panegyrize  or  suppUcate,  to  laugh  or  weep^ 
to  accommodate  himself  to  every  caprice,  to 
lull  every  suspicion,  to  treasure  every  hint,  to 
be  every  thing,  to  observe  every  thing, to  endure 
every  thing.  High  as  the  art  of  politieal  in- 
trigue had  been  carried  in  Italy,  these  were 
times  which  required  it  all. 

On  these  arduous  errands  Maehiavelli  wai 
frequently  empkrfed.  He  was  sent  to  treai 
with  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Yalentinois.  He  was  twice  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  Oirice  at  that  of 
France.  In  these  missions,  and  in  several 
others  of  inferior  importance,  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  dexterity.  His  despatches  form 
one  of  the  most  anrosing  and  instructive  ooK 
lections  extant  We  meet  with  none  of  the 
mysterious  jargon  so  common  in  modem  state 
papers,  die  fiash-language  of  political  robbers 
and  sharpers.  The  narratives  are  clear  and 
agreeabhr  written;  the  remarks  on  men  and 
things  clever  and  judicious.  The  conversa> 
tions  are  reported  in  a  spkited  and  character- 
istic manner.  We  find  ourselves  introduced 
into  the  pretence  of  die  men  who,  durinc 
twenty  evaitfhl  years,  swayed  the  destinies  <i 
Bnrope.  Their  wit  and  tiieir  folly,  their  fret- 
fulness  and  their  merriment  are  exposed  to  us. 
We  are  admitted  to  overhear  their  chat,  and  to 
watch  their  familiar  gestures.  It  is  interesting 
and  curious  to  recognise,  in  circumstanced 
which  elude  the  notice  of  historians,  die  feeble 
violance  and  shallow  cunning  of  Louis  the 
Tweklh ;  the  bustling  insignificance  of  Maxi- 
milian, cursed  with  an*  impotent  pruriency  for 
renown,  rash  yet  timid,  obstinate  yet  fickle,  al- 
ways in  a  hurry,  yet  always  too  late  ^— the 
fierce  and  haughty  energy  which  gave  dignity 
to  the  eccentricities  of  Julius;— the  soft  and 
graceful  manners  which  masked  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  the  implacable  hatred  of  Borg^ 

We  have  mendoned  Borgia.  It  is  impossi* 
ble  not  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  name  of 
a  man  in  whom  the  political  morality  of  Italy 
was  so  strongly  personified,  partially  blended 
with  the  sterner  lineaments  of  the  Spanish 
character.  On  two  important  occasions  Ma- 
ehiavelli was  admitted  to  his  society;  once,  at 
the  moment  when  his  splendid  villany  achiev- 
ed its  most  sinal  triumph,  when  he  caught  in 
one  snare  and  crushed  at  one  blow  all  his  most 
formidaUe  rivals,  and  again  when,  axhasstad 
and  ^rerwheiaod  by  miftetnan, 
•  S 
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Www  tibe  pdaoMT  of  Ow  deadiicst  encaoiy  of 
ii§  house.  These  intenriewt,  between  the 
peotegt  specolatiTe  and  the  greatest  practical 
atoteamen  of  the  age,  are  folly  described  in  the 
oorresyondence,  and  form  perhaps  the  mostin- 
taresting  part  of  it  From  some  psssages  in  the 
Frmct,  and  perhaps  also  firom  some  indistinct 
ttaditions,  several  writers  have  supposed  a  con- 
nection between  those  remarkable  men  much 
closer  than  ever  existed.  The  Envoy  has  even 
been  accused  of  promoting  the  crimes  of  the  art- 
fill  and  merciless  tyrant  Bat  from  the  official 
dodunents  it  is  clear  that  their  intercoorse, 
tJkMHigh  ostensibly  amicable,  was  in  reality  hos- 
tile. It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the 
imagination  of  Machiavelli  was  strongly  im- 
pisessed  and  his  speculations  on  government 
<^ared,  by  the  observations  which  he  made 
on  the  singular  character,  and  equally  singular 
fortunes,  of  a  nmn  who,  under  such  disadvan- 
tages, had  achieved  such  exploits ;  who,  u^ien 
sfinsuality,  varied  through  innumerable  forms, 
oauld  no  longer  stimulate  his  sated  mind, 
found  a  more  powerful  and  durable  exoilemeat 
in  the  intense  thirst  of  empire  and  revenge  ^— 
who  emerged  &om  the  sloSh  and  luxury  of  the 
9oman  purple,  the  irat  phnce  «mI  general  of 
the  age  ^-who,  trained  in  an  unwarlike  prafes* 
sien,  formed  a  gaUant  anny  out  of  the  dregs  of 
«li  unwajrlike  peqple  >*-who»  afier.  acquiring 
sovereignty  by  destioving  his  enemies,  ae- 
%nrfd  Dopularity  by  das^oying  his  tools^- 
who  had  begun  tA  empjy^  for  the  most  saluta- 
jf  ends  the  power  which  he  hadAttained  by  the 
most  atrocious  means;  who  tolei^sed  within 
the  sphere  of  his  iron  despotism  no  plunderer 
fr  oppressor  but  himself  i— and  who  fell  at  last 
enidst  the  mingled  curses  and  regrets  of  a 
paople,  of  whom  his  genius  had  beea  die  won- 
der, and  might  have  been  the  salvation.  Some  of 
those  crimes  of  Borgia,  whi  oh  to  us  eppaar  the 
most  odious,  would  not,  f)rom  eauaes  whieh  we 
have  already  considered,  have  struck  an  kalian 
ofthe  fifteenth  ctntory  with  equal  horror.  Pa- 
tnetic  feeling  also  might  induce  Maahiavulti 
tfi  look,  with  some  indulgence  and  regNt,on 
the  memory  of  the  onhr  leader  wiw  eouM  hare 
defended  the  independence  of  Italy  against  the 
offnfederate  spoilers  of  Cambray. 

On  this  subject  Machiavelli  felt  most 
strongly.  Indeed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jbeeign 
grants,  and  the  rcstomtion  of  that  goklen  age 
which  had  preceded  ^e  imiptien  oif  Oharles 
the  Eighth,  were  projects  which,  at  that  time, 
fascinated  all  the  mastei^^piriu  of  Italy.  The 
magnificent  vision  delighted  the  great  but  ill* 
regulated  mind  of  Julius.  It  divided  with 
manuscripts  and  sauoes,  painters  and  falcons, 
the  attention  of  the  frivolous  Leo.  It  prompted 
the  generous  treaeen  of  Morone.  It  impsuted 
a  transient  energy  to  the  feeble  mind  and  body 
of  the  last  Sforza.  It  excited  for  one  moment 
an  honest  ambiUon  in  the  false  heart  of  Pes- 
caea.  Ferocity  and  insolence  were  not  among 
the  vises  of  the  national  character.  To  the 
diseriminatinf  emekies  of  politiciaae,  oom« 
mitted  for  great  ends  on  seleet  vintiit,  the 
moral  oode  of  the  Italiane  was  too  indulgent 
But  theagjli  thiQr  imfht  have  lecoune  to  bar* 
btii^Ui'MexpedaMMrllMy.dsd tm  ripim it* 


as  a  s^i^ttt  They  turned  muh  VntfhiM 
from  the  atrocity  ef  the  strangers  who  sBomeil 
to  love  blood  for  its  own  sake,  who,  not  con*> 
tent  with  subjugating,  were  impatient  to  de- 
stroy ;  who  found  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  razing 
magnificent  cities,  cutting  the  throats  of  ene- 
mies who  cried  for  quarter,  or  suffocating  aa 
unarmed  people  by  thousands  in  the  oavema 
to  which  they  had  fied  for  salety.  Such  were 
the  scenes  which  daily  excited  the  terror  and 
disgust  of  a  people,  amongst  whom,  till  lately^ 
the  worst  that  a  soldier  had  to  fear  in  a  pitehoi 
battle  was  the  loss  of  his  horse,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  his  ransom.  The  swinish  intempei^ 
ance  of  Switzerland,  the  wolfi^di  avarice  of 
S^pain,  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  FroMk^ 
ii^ulged  in  violation  of  hospitality,  of  decency, 
of  love  itself  the  wanton  inhumanity  whieh 
was  common  to  all  the  invaders,  had  rendeoed 
them  subjects  of  deadly  hatred  to  the  inhake* 
tants  of  the  Peninsula.*  The  wealth  whaok 
had  been  aoouBinlated  during  centuries  ef 
prosperirf  and  repose  was  raindJ^  meking 
away.  The  intdUeeteal  superiority  of  the  ofH 
pressed  people  only  rendered  them  mei« 
keenly  sensible  of  their  politieal  degradatieK^ 
Literature  and  laate,  indeed,  still  disgiisedt* 
with  a  fiush  of  heetio  loveliness  and  bnUianop^ 
the  ravages  of  an  ineurable  decay.  The  irom 
bad  not  yet  entered  imo  the  soul.  The  tina 
WAS  net  yet  eeme  when  eloquence  was  to  ha 
gagged  and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked  whea 
the  harp  of  the  poet  was  to  be  hung  en  tha 
willows  of  Arno,  and  the  ri^haad  of  the 
painter  to  forget  its  cunning.  Yetadisccmiag 
eye  might  even  then  have  seen  that  genxna 
and  learning  wottkl  not  long  survive  the^  state 
of  things  from  which  they  hid  sprung  4— thaS 
the  great  men  wbeee  talents  gave  lustre  to  that 
melancholy  period: had  been. formed. under  th* 
influenee  of  happier  days,  end  would  leave «» 
successors  behind  them.  The  times  wWda 
shine  with  the  greatest  si^endour  in  Utetaigr 
hislory  are  not  always  those  to  whieh  ihia 
human  mind  is  meet  indebted.  OfihieiKema^ 
be  convinced,  by  ooflMMnriag  the  generatien 
which  foUows  them  w&h  that  whkh  pveoedai 
them.  The  first  fhiite  whieh  are  reaped  under 
a  bad  system  often  spring  from  seed  aowm 
under  a  good  one.  Thus  itwas,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  the  Augustan  age.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  age  of  Baphael  and  Anosto,  of  AkbM 
andVida. 

Machiavelli  deraly  regretted  the  misfortattea 
of  his  country,  and  dearly  discemal  the  caaaa 
and  the  remedy.  It  was  the  miliiery  system 
of  the  Italian  people  which  had  extinguished 
their  valonr  and  dise^dine,  and  rendered  their 
wealth  an  easy  prey  to  every  foreign  pkn-' 
derer.  The  £eoretery  projected  a  sohame  alike 
hoiftourable  to  his  heart  and  tehis  intellect,  for 
abolishing  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
organixing  a  national  miHtia. 

The  exertions  which  he  made  to  efieot  thia 
great  object  ought  .alone  to  reseue  his  name 
from  obloquy.    Though  his  sitnation  and  hia 
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irere  Mcific,  he  stndied  with  intense ' 
tity  the  meonr  of  war.  He  made  himself; 
master  of  all  its  details.  The  Florentine  go- ! 
Yemment  entered  into  his  views.  A  council 
of  war  was  appointed.  Levies  were  decreed.  I 
The  indefatigable  minister  flew  from  place  to 
place  in  order  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
Ms  des^.  The  times  were,  in  some  respects, 
favonr^le  to  the  experiment  The  system  of 
militaiT  tactics  had  undergone  a  great  revolu- 
tion. The  cavalry  was  no  longer  considered 
as  forming  the  strength  of  an  army.  The  hours 
which  a  citizen  could  spare  from  his  ordinary 
employments,  though  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  exercise  of  a  man-at- 
arms,  might  render  him  a  useful  foot^soldier. 
The  dread  of  a  forei^  yoke,  of  plunder,  mas- 
s^re,  and  conflagraUon,  might  have  conquered 
^al  repo^naAce  to  military  pursuits,  which 
both  the  mdastry  and  the  idleness  of  great 
towns  commonly  generate.  For  a  time  the 
scheme  promis^  well.  The  new  troops  ac- 
quitted Uiemselves  respectably  in  the  field. 
MachiavelLi  looked  with  parental  rapture  on 
die  success  of  his  plan ;  and  began  to  hope 
that  the  arms  of  Italy  might  once  more  be  for- 
midable to  the  barbarians  of  the  Tagus  and  the 
Rhine.  But  the  tide  of  misfortune  came  on 
before  die  barriers  which  should  have  with- 
stood it  were  prepared.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
^orence  might  \!t  considered  as  peculiarly 
fintunate.  Famine  and  sword  and  pestilence 
had  devastated  the  fertile  plains  and  stately 
cities  of  the  Po.  All  the  curses  deno|inced  of 
old  a^9;ainst  Tyre  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
Tenice.  Her  merchants  already  stood  afar 
off,  lamenting  for  their  great  city.  The  time 
seemed  near  when  the  sea>weed  should  over- 
grow her  silent  Rialto,  and  the  fisherman  wash 
his  nets  in  her  deserted  arsenal*  Naples  had 
heen  four  times  conquered  and  reconquered, 
by  tyrants  equally  indiflerent  to  its  welfare, 
1^  equally  greedy  for  its  spoils.  Florence* 
as  yet,  had  only  to  endure  degradation  and  ex- 
tortion, to  submit  to  the  m^date  of  foreign 
powers,  to  buy  oFer  and  over  aj{sin>  at  an 
enormous  price,  what  wi^  already  justly  hes 
dim,, to  return  thaplu  for  being  wronged  ^nd 
to.  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  right  She  was 
^X  length  deprived  of  the  blessings  even  of  this 
infamous  and  servile  repose.  Her  military 
and  political  institutions  were  swept  away 
tj^ther.  The  Hedlci  returned,  in  th»  train 
of  forei^  invaders,  from  their  loiig  exile. 
Hie  policy  of  iffachiaveUi  was  abandoned; 
and  his  public  services  were  requited  with 
poverty,  in^risonment,  and  torture. 

The  fallen  statesmai^  still  clung  to  his  pro- 
ject with  unabated  ardour.  With  the  view  of 
▼indicating  It  from  some  popular  objections^ 
and  of  refuting  some  prevailing  errors  on  the 
subject  of  military  science,  he  wrote  his  seven 
books  on  the  Art  of  War,  This  excellent  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  opinions  of 
the  writer  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  a  powerful  nobleman  of  the  Ecclesi- 
Istical  State^  and  an  officer  of  distinp;nished 
merit  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  ^pain.  He 
▼isits  Florence  on  his  way  from  Lomhardy  to 
his  own  domains.  He  is  mvited  to  meet  some 
Mends  at  the  house  of  Cosimo  Bacellui,  an 


aoiiable  and  accomplished  voui^  mant  wheipa^ 
early  death  Machiavelii  feelingly  deplores* 
After  partaking  of  an  elegant  entertain mflnt»- 
they  retire  from  the  heat  into  the  most  shady 
recesses  of  the  garden.  Fabrizio  is  struck  ky 
the  sight  of  some  uncommon  plants.  His  host 
informs  him  that,  though  rare  in  modem  days^ 
thev  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classical 
authors,  and  that  his  grandfaither,  like  many 
other  Italians,  amused  himself  with  practising 
the  ancient  methods  of  gardening.  Fabrizio 
expresses  his  regret  thai  those  who,  in  later 
times,  affected  the  manners  of  the  old  Romans, 
should  select  for  imitation  their  most  trifling 
pursuits.  This  leads  to  a  conversation  on  the 
deeline  of  military  discipline,  and  on  the  best 
means  of  restoring  it  The  institution  of  the 
Florentine  militia  is  ably  defended;  and  &•• 
veral  improvements  are  suggested  in  th» 
details. 

The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were,  at  that 
time,  regarded  as  the  best  soldiers  in  Eur(^»e» 
The  Swiss  battalion  consisted  of  pikemen,|md 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Greek  phalaos* 
The  SxMkniards,  like  the  soldiers  of  I^me*  wcvt 
armed  with  the  sword  ^od  the  shield.  ThA 
vjqlones  of  Fla minims  andiBmilius  over  tha 
Macedonian  kings  seem  to  prove  the  si^pen- 
or^  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  legkms. 

The  same  experiments  had  been  recency 
tried  with  the  same  result  at  the  battle  it 
Ravenna,  one  of  yioae  tremendous  days  into 
which  human  follf  and  wickedness  compress 
the  whole  devastation  of » (amine  or  a  plaguy 
In  that  memorable  cofiflict,  the  infantty  of 
Arragon,  the  old  eompaoions  of  Gons^lvn^ 
deserted  by  all  their  ^lies,  hewed  a  passage 
throng  ^  thickest  of  the  imperial  jpikes,  an4 
efi(9cted  an  unbroken  retreat,  in  the  tace  of  th« 
gendarmerie  of  De  Foix,  and  the  renowned 
artilleiy  of  Este.  Fahrisio,  or  rather  Machia- 
velii, proposes  to  coinhiae  the  two  ^^tems,  to 
ann  the  foremost  liniis  with  the  pike,  for  the 
purpose  of  repulsing  cavalry,  and  those  in  the 
re^  with  the  aword,  as  being  a  weapon  bettec 
adapted  for  every  porpoee.  Throughout  the 
woric,  the  anthot  ejq>ce88e8  the  highest  ia4mic»* 
tion  of  the  militi^  scienee  of  the  ancient 
Rowans,  m^  ths  gvc^^^test  contempt  for  the 
maiims  which  had  been  in  vogue  amongst  the 
Italian  commAnders  of  the  preceding  genep»* 
tion.  He  prefers  in£uitry  to  cavalry ;  and  for* 
tified  camps  to  fortified  towns.  He  is  inclined 
to  substitute  -rapid  mo^vements,  and  decisive 
eng^tgements,  lor  the  languid  and  dilatory 
operations  of  his  countrymen.  He  attael^ 
very  little  importance  to  the  invention  of  gunj 
powder.  Indeed  he  sterns  to  thix^  that  iX 
ought  scarcely  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  arming  or  of  disposing  troops.  Tha 
gener^  testimony  of  historians,  it  must  be 
allowed}  seems  to  prove,  that  the  ill-construct* 
ed  and  ill^erved  artUlery  of  those  times, 
though  useful  in  a  siege,  was  of  little  value  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Of  the  tactics  of  Machiavelii  we  will  nof 
venture  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  we  are  cer- 
tain that  his  boojc  isjuost  able  and  interesting. 
Ast&cppunentacyrDn  ^  history  of  his  tinges- 
it  is  invMoshie*  The  ingenuiqr.  the  gnaoe,  and 
4e  j^8pi$f)ii|gr  of  the  slirle,^  the  elo«i^)«9 
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md  aaiinstioB  of  particaUr  passages,  most 
gire  pleasure  even  to  readers  who  tii^e  no  in- 
terest in  the  subject 

The  Prmce  and  the  Discourses  on  Livy  were 
written  after  the  fall  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment The  former  was  dedicated  to  the  young 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  This  circumstance  seems 
to  have  disgusted  the  contemporaries  of  the 
writer  far  inore  than  the  doctrines  which  have 
rendered  the  name  of  the  work  odious  in  later 
times.  It  was  considered  as  an  indication  of 
political  apostasy.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  have  been,  that  Machiavelli,  despairing  of 
tki  liberty  of  Florence,  was  inclined  to  support 
any  government  which  might  preserve  her 
indtpendinct.  The  interval  which  separated  a 
democracy  and  a  despotism,  Soderini  and  Lo- 
renzo, seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with 
the  difference  between  tiie  former  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Italy;  between  the  security,  the 
opulence,  and  the  repose  which  it  had  enjoyed 
under  its  native  rulers,  and  the  misery  in  which 
it  had  been  plunged  since  the  fatal  year  in 
Wldoh  the  first  foreign  tyrant  had  descended 
from  the  Alps.  The  noble  and  pathetic  ex* 
liortation  with  which  die  Frine$  concludes, 
shows  how  strongly  the  writer  felt  upon  this 
siAject 

Tht  Prince  traces  the  progress  of  an  ambi- 
tious man,  the  Discourses  the  pnwress  of  an 
ambitious  people.  The  same  principles  on 
which  in  the  former  work  the  elevation  of  an 
individual  are  explained,  are  applied  in  the 
latter  to  the  longer  duration  and  more  complex 
interests  of  society.  To  a  modem  statesman 
the  form  of  the  Discourses  may  appear  to  be 
puerile.  In  truth,  Livy  is  not  a  historian  on 
whom  much  reliance  can  be  placed,  even  in 
cases  where  he  must  have  possessed  consider- 
able means  of  information.  And  his  first  De- 
cade, to,  which  Machiavelli  has  confined  him- 
self, is  scarcely  entitled  to  more  credit  than 
eur  chronicle  of  British  kings  who  reigned  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion.  But  his  commenta- 
tor is  indebted  to  him  for  little  more  than  a 
few  texts,  which  he  might  as  easily  have  ex- 
tracted (h>m  the  Vulgate  or  the  Decameron. 
The  whole  train  of  thought  is  original. 

On  tiie  peculiar  immorality  which  has  ren- 
dered the  iVifief  unpopular,  and  which  is  al- 
most equally  discenuble  in  the  Discourses,  we 
have  already  given  our  opinion  at  length.  We 
have  attempted  to  show  that  it  belonged  rather 
to  the  age  than  to  the  man ;  that  it  was  a  par- 
tial taint,  and  by  no  means  implied  general 
depravity.  We  cannot,  however,  den^  that  it 
^  a  great  blemish,  and  that  it  considerably 
dimimshes  the  pleasure  which,  in  other  re- 
spects, those  woito  must  afford  to  every  in- 
telligent mind. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
healthful  and  vigorous  constitution  of  the  nn- 
dtrstanding  than  that  which  these  works  indi- 
cate. The  qualities  of  the  active  and  the  con- 
templative statesman  appear  to  have  been 
blended,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  into  a  rare 
and  exquisite  harmony.  His  skill  in  the  de- 
tails of  business  had  not  been  acquired  at  tfie 
expense  of  his  general  powers.  It  had  not 
rtndered  his  mind  less  eMifrdiensiTa,  bat  it 
Mm  MfTM  la  otnail  luf  ipMuraottii  aM  It 


impart  to  them  that  vivid  and  practical  ek»- 
racter  which  so  widely  distinguishes  Uiea  froa 
the  vague  theories  of  most  political  philoso- 
phers. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  useless  as  a  general  maxim. 
If  it  be  very  moral  and  very  true,  it  may  serve 
for  a  dopy  to  a  charity-boy.  If,  like  those  of 
Rochefoucauld,  it  be  sparkling  and  whimsi- 
cal, it  may  make  an  excellent  motto  for  an 
essay.  But  few,  indeed,  of  the  many  wise 
apophthegms  which  have  been  uttered,  from 
the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that 
of  Poor  Richard,  have  prevented  a  single  fool- 
ish action.  Wc  give  the  highest  and  the  most 
peculiar  praise  to  the  precepts  of  Machiavelli, 
when  we  say  that  they  may  frequently  be  of 
real  use  in  regulating  Uie  conduct,  not  so  much 
because  they  are  n\pre  just  or  more  profound 
than  those  which  might  be  culled  from  other 
authors,  as  because  they  can  be  more  readily 
applied  to  the  problems  of  real  life. 

There  are  errors  in  these  works.  But  they 
are  errors  which  a  writer  situated  like  Machia- 
velli could  scarcely  avoid.  They  arise,  for  the 
most  part,  from  a  single  defect  which  appears 
to  us  to  pervade  his  whole  system.  In  his  po- 
litical scheme  the  means  had  been  more  deep- 
ly considered  than  the  ends.  The  great  prin,- 
ciple,  that  societies  and  laws  exist  only  for  tht 
purpose  of  increasing  the  sum  of  private  hap- 
piness, is  not  recognised  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness. The  good  of  the  body,  distinct  from  the 
good  of  the  members,  and  sometimes  hardly 
compatible  with  it,  seems  to  be  the  object 
which  he  proposes  to  himself.  Of  all  politi- 
cal fallacies,  this  has  had  the  widest  and  the 
most  mischievous  operation.  The  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  little  commonwealths  of  Greece, 
the  close  connection  and  mutual  dependence 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  severity  of  the  laws  of 
war,  tended  to  encourage  an  opinion  whicht 
under  such  circumstances,  could  hardly  be 
called  erroneous.  The  interests  of  every  in- 
dividual were  inseparably  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  state.  An  mvasion  destroyed  his  corn- 
fields and  vineyards,  drove  him  from  his  home, 
and  compelled  him  to  encounter  all  tibe  hard- 
ships of  a  military  lifis.  A  peace  restored  him 
to  security  and  comfort  A  victory  doubled 
the  number  of  his  slaves.  A  defeat  perhaps 
made  him  a  slave  himseld  When  Pencles,  m 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  told  the  Athenians  that 
if  their  cotmtry  triumphed  their  private  lotsaa 
would  speedily  be  repaired,  but  that  if  thdr 
arms  failed  of  success,  every  individual 
amongst  them  wotild  probably  be  ruined,*  he 
spoke  no  more  than  me  truth.  He  spoke  to 
men  whom  the  tribute  of  vanquishea  cities 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  with  the  luxu- 

Sof  the  bath  and  the  amusements  of  the 
eatre,  on  whom  the  greatness  of  their  coun- 
try conferred  rank,  and  before  whom  die  mem- 
bers of  less  prosperous  commtinities  trembled; 
and  to  men  who,  in  case  of  a  change  in  the 
public  fortimes,  would  at  least  be  deprived  ol 
every  comfort  and  evenr  distinction  which  they 
enjoyed.  To  be  butchered  on  the  saekiBg 
mins  of  tlwir  eity,  to  be  dragged  in  chaiaa  to 
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a^ve-maiket,  to  see  one  child  tom  from  them 
to  dig  in  the  quarries  of  Siciljr,  and  another  to 
guard  the  harems  of  Persepcdls ;  those  were 
the  frequent  and  probable  consequences  of  na- 
tionai  calamities.  Hence,  among  the  Greeks, 
patriotism  became  a  governing  principle,  or 
rather  an  ungovernable  passion.  Both  their 
legislators  and  their  philosophers  took  it  for 
granted  that,  in  providing  for  (he  strength  and 
greatness  of  the  state,  they  sofficiently  provid- 
ed for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  The  writ- 
era  of  the  Roman  empire  lived  under  despots 
into  whose  dominion  a  hundred  nations  were 
melted  down,  and  whose  gardens  would  have 
eovered  the  little  commonwealths  of  Phlius 
aiid  Plataea.  Yet  they  continued  to  employ  the 
same  language,  and  to  cant  about  the  duty  of 
sacrificing  every  thing  to  a  country  to  which 
they  owed  nothing. 

uanses  similar  to  those  which  had  influ- 
enced the  disposition  of  the  Greeks,  operated 
powerfully  on  the  less  vigorous  and  daring 
character  of  the  Italians.  They,  too,  were 
members  of  small  communities.  Every  man 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  so- 
siety  to  which  he  belonged— a  partaker  in  its 
weidth  and  its  poTerty»  in  its  glory  and  its 
shame.  In  the  age  of  Machiavelli  this  was  pe- 
caliarly  the  case.  Public  events  had  produced 
mn  immense  sum  of  money  to  private  citizens. 
The  northern  invaders  had  brought  want  to 
their  boards,  infamy  to  their  beds,  fire  to  their 
rools,  and  the  knife  to  their  throats.  It  was 
natural  that  a  maa  who  lived  in  times  like 
tihese  should  overrate  the  importance  of  those 
■leasures  by  which  a  nation  is  rendered  formi- 
dable to  its  neighbours,  and  undenralue  those 
which  make  it  prosperous  within  itself! 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  political 
tnatises  of  Machiavelli  than  the  fairness  of 
mind  which  they  indicate.  It  appears  where 
Che  author  is  in  the  wrong  almost  as  strongly 
as  where  he  is  in  the  right  He  never  ad- 
waaces  a  false  opinion  because  it  is  new  or 
splendid,  because  he  can  clothe  it  in  a  happy 
phrase  or  defend  it  by  an  ingenious  sophism. 
His  errors  are  at  once  explained  by  a  reference 
lo  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
They  evidently  were  not  sought  out;  thejfr  lav 
ia  his  way  and  coukl  scarcely  be  avoided. 
Hoch  mistakes  must  necessarily  be  committed 
by  early  speculators  in  every  science. 

In  this  respect  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the 
Ftimct  and  the  />iic8iirMS  with  the  Spirit  of 
Laws.  Montesquieu  eiiioys,  perh«qf>s,  a  wider 
celebrity  than  any  political  writer  of  modem 
Barope.  Something  be  doubtless  owes  to  his 
■nerit,  but  much  more  to  his  fortune.  He  had 
the  good  lack  of  a  valentine.  He  caught  the 
eye  of  the  French  nation  at  the  moment  when 
k  was  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of  political 
and  religious  bigotry,  and  in  consequence  he 
became  a  favourite.  The  English  at  that  time 
considered  a  Frenchmaa  who  talked  about 
caastitutional  checks  and  fumdamental  laws, 
as  a  prodigy  not  less  astonishing  than  the 
learned  pig  or  the  mosical  infant.  Specious 
km  shallow,  studious  of  effect,  indifferent  to 
InMh,  eager  to  build  a  system,  but  careless  of 
coneettng  thosa  materials  out  of  which  alone 
a  sound  and  darabia  ivsitaaaa  be  Mlt,hs 


constructed  theories  as  rapidly  and  as  shghtly 
as  card-houses — no  sooner  projected  than  com- 
pleted— no  sooner  completed  than  blown  away 
— no  sooner  blown  away  than  forgotten.  Ma- 
chiavelli errs  only  because  his  experience,  ac- 
quired in  a  very  peculiar  stale  of  society,  could 
not  always  enable  him  to  calculate  the  effect 
of  institutions  differing  from  those  of  which  he 
had  observed  the  operation.  Montesquieu  errs 
because  he  has  a  fine  thing  to  say  and  is  re- 
solved to  say  it.  If  the  phenomena  which  lie 
before  him  will  not  suit  his  purpose,  all  history 
mast  be  ransacked.  If  nothing  established  by 
authentic  testimony  can  be  raked  or  chipped 
to  suit  his  Procrustean  h3rpothesis,  he  puts  up 
with  some  monstrous  fable  about  Siam,  or 
Bantam,  or  Japan,  told  by  writers  compared 
with  whom  Lucian  and  Uullivor  were  vera- 
cious— liars  by  a  double  right,  as  traveller! 
and  as  Jesuits. 

Propriety  of  thought  and  propriety  of  diction 
are  commonly  found  together.  Obscurity  and 
affectation  are  the  two  greatest  i'aults  of  style. 
Obscurity  of  expression  generally  springs  from 
confusion  of  ideas ;  and  the  same  wish  to  daz- 
zle, at  any  cost,  which  produces  affectation  in 
the  manner  of  a  writor,  is  likely  to  produce 
sophistry  in  his  reasonings.  The  judicious 
and  candid  mind  of  Machiavelli  shows  itself 
in  his  luminous,  manly,  and  polished  language. 
The  style  of  Montesquieu,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicates  in  every  page  a  lively  and  ingenious, 
but  an  unsound  mind.  Every  trick  of  expres- 
sion, from  the  mysterious  conciseness  of  an 
oracle  to  the  flippancy  of  a  Parisian  coxcomb, 
is  employed  to  disguise  the  fallacy  of  some 
positions,  and  the  triteness  of  others.  Absurdi- 
ties are  brightened  into  epigrams ;  truisms  are 
darkened  into  enigmas.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  strongest  eye  can  sustain  the  glare 
with  which  some  parts  are  illuminated,  or 
penetrate  the  shade  in  which  others  are  con- 
cealed. 

The  political  works  of  Machiavelli  derive  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  mournful  earnestness 
which  he  manifests,  whenever  he  touches  on 
topics  connected  with  the  calamities  of  his  na- 
tive land.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  situa* 
tion  more  painful  than  that  of  a  great  man,  con- 
demned to  watoh  the  lingering  agony  of  an  ex- 
hausted country,  to  tend  it  during  the  alternate 
flu  of  stupefaction  and  raving  which  precede 
its  dissolution,  to  see  the  symptoms  of  vitality 
dissappear  one  by  one,  till  nothing  is  left  but 
coldness,  darkness,  and  corruption.  To  this 
joyless  and  thankless  duty  was  Machiavelli 
called.  In  the  energetic  language  of  the  pro- 
phet, he  was  **  mad  for  the  sight  of  his  ejt» 
which  he  saw,"— >  disunion  in  the  council,  effe- 
minacy in  the  camp,  Uberly  extinguished,  com- 
merce decaying,  national  honour  sullied,  an 
enlightened  and  flourishing  people  given  ever 
to  the  ferocity  of  ignorant  savages.  Though 
his  opinions  had  not  escaped  the  contegion  of 
that  political  immorality  which  was  comni.m 
among  his  countr3rmen,  his  natural  disposition 
seems  to  have  been  rather  stem  and  impetu- 
ous than  pliant  and  artful.  When  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  Florence,  and  the  foul  out- 
rage which  he  had  himself  tmstained  roused 
his  mind,  the  smooth  craft  of  his  profession  and 
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Ids  nation  U  ezclmnged  for  the  honest  bitter- 
nesn  of  sconi  and  anger.  He  speaks  like  one 
tkik  of  the  calamitous  times  and  abject  people 
among  whom  his  lot  is  cast.  He  pines  for  the 
stren^  and  glory  of  ancient  Rome,  for  the 
iasees  of  Bmtas  and  the  sword  of  Scipio,  the 
gravity  of  the  cumle  chair,  and  the  bloody  pomp 
of  the  triumphal  sacrifice.  He  seems  to  be 
transported  back  to  the  days,  when  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  Italian  warriors  sprung  to  arms 
at  the  rumour  of  a  Gallic  invasion.  He  breathes 
an  the  spirit  of  those  intrepid  and  haughty  pa^ 
tricians,  who  forgot  the  dearest  ties  of  nature 
in  the  claims  of  public  duty,  who  looked  with 
disdain  on  the  elephants  and  on  the  gold  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  listened  with  unaltered  compo- 
tiire  to  the  tremendous  tidings  of  Gannse.  Like 
an  ancient  temple  deformed  by  the  barbarous 
arehitecture  of  a  later  age,  his  character  ac- 
quires an  interest  fVom  the  very  circumstances 
which  debasa  it  The  original  proportions  are 
rqidered  more  striking,  by  the  contrast  which 
thby  present  to  the  mean  and  incongruous  addi- 
tions. 

The  influence  of  the  sentiments  whieh  we 
have  described  was  not  apparent  in  his  writ^ 
ints  alone.  His  enthusiasm,  barred  from  the 
ci^r  which  it  would  have  selected  for  itself, 
•eeras  to  have  found  a  vent  in  desperate  levity. 
He  enjoyed  a  vindictive  pleasure  in  outraging 
lh«  opinions  of  a  society  which  he  despised. 
He  became  careless  of  those  decencies  which 
were  expected  from  a  man  so  highly  distin- 
guished in  the  literary  and  political  world.  The 
sarcastic  bitterness  of  his  conversation  disgust- 
ed ^ose  who  were  more  inclined  to  accuse  his 
Ueentiousness  than  their  own  degeneracy,  and 
who  were  unable  to  conceive  the  strength  of 
^'ose  emotions  which  are  concealed  by  the 
jests  of  the  wretched,  and  by  the  follies  of  die 
wise. 

The  historical  works  of  MachiavelU  still  re- 
main to  be  considered.  The  life  of  Gastruccio 
Gastracani  will  occupy  us  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  would  scarcely  have  demanded  our 
ndtf^,  had  it  not  attracted  a  much  greater 
sW&r^  of  public  attention  than  it  deserves.  Few 
books,  indeed,  could  be  more  interesting  than 
a  ireful  and'  judicious  account,  from  such  a 
pen,  of  the  ifhistribus  Prince  of  Lucca,  the  most 
eminent  of  those  Italian  chiefs,  who,  like  Pisis- 
tratus  and  Gelon,  acquired  a  power  felt  rather 
than  seen,  and  resting,  not  on  law  or  on  pre- 
scription, but  on  the  public  favour  and  on  their 
great  personal  qualities.  Such  a  work  would 
eihibit  to  us  tiie  real  nature  of  Uiat  species  of 
sovereignty,  so  singular  and  so  often  misunder- 
st6od,  which  the  Greeks  denominated  tyranny, 
and  which  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  feu- 
dal system,  re-appeared  in  the  commonwealths 
of  Lombardr  and  Tuscany.  But  this  litUe 
composition  of  Machiavelli  is  in  no  sense  a 
history.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  fidelity.  It  is 
a  trifle,  and  not  a  very  successful  trifle.  It  is 
scarcely  more  authentic  than  the  novel  of  Bel- 
phegor,  and  is  very  much  duller. 

The  last  great  work  of  this  illustrious  man 
w«s  the  history  of  his  native  ci^.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  (he  command  of  the  Pope,  who,  as  chief 

of  (he  house  of  Medici,  w«s  at  that  time  sovo-l 

rtign  of  Plorenee.    The  ehaimetart  of  Goam*,  | 


of  Piero,  and  of  Lorenzo,  are,  howeyer,  treaty 
with  a  freedom  and  impartiality  equally  Honour*" 
able  to  the  writer  and  to  the  patron.  The  mise* 
ries  and  humiliations  of  dependence,  the  bread 
which  is  more  bitter  than  every  other  food,  the 
stairs  which  are  more  painful  than  every  other 
assent,*  had  not  broken  the  spirit  of  Machi- 
avelli. Tha  most  corrupting  post  in  a  corrupt- 
ing profession  h|4  not  depraved  the  generous 
heart  of  Glement. 

The  history  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fruit 
of  much  industry  or  research.    It  is  unques- 
tionably inaccurate.    But  it  is  elegant,  lively, 
and  picturesque,  beyond  any  other  in  the  Ita- 
lian language.    The  reader,  we  believe,  carries 
away  from  it  a  more  vivid  and  a  more  faithful 
impression  of  the  national  character  and  man- 
ners, than  from  more  correct  accounts.    The 
truth  is,  that  die  book  belongs  rather  to  ancient 
than  to  piodern  literature.    It  is  in  the  styie, 
not  of  Davila  and  Glarendon,  but  of  Herodotus 
and  Tacitus;  and  the  classical  histories  may 
almost  be  called  romances  founded  in  f^U  • 
The  relation  is,  no  doubt,  in  all  its  principal ' 
points,  strictiy  true.    But  the  numerous  littie 
incidents  which  heighten  the  interest,  the  words, 
the  gestures,  the  looks,  are  evidenUy  furnish-  * 
ed  by  the  imagination  of  ibe  author.    The  fash- 
ion of  later  times  is  diflerent    A  more  exact 
narrative  is  given  by  the  writer.    It  may  be  ** 
doubted  whether  more  exact  notions  are  con- 
▼eyed  to  the  reader.    The  best  portraits  are 
those  in  which  there  is  a  slight  mixture  of  cari-  ' 
cature ;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that  the  best ' 
histories  are  not  those  In  which  a  littie  of  tiie 
exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  is  judicious-  ' 
ly  employed.    Something  is  lost  in  accuracy ; ' 
but  much  is  gained  in  eo^ct    The  fainter  lines  ' 
are  neglected;  but    the  great  characterist^" 
features  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  forever. 

The  history  terminates  with  the  death  of  Lo-  • 
renzo  de  MedicL  Machiavelli  had,  it  seems, 
intended  to  continue  it  to  a  later  period.  But 
his  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  de- 
sign; and  the  melancholy  task  of  recording' 
the  diesolation  and  shame  of  Italy  devolved  on 
Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  struggle  for  Florentine  ' 
liberty.    Boon  after  his  death,  monarchy  was 
finally  estabKshed — not  such  a  monarchy  a^  ; 
that  of  which  Gosmo  had  laid  the  foundations 
deep  in  the  constitution  and  feelings  of  his 
countrymen,  and  which  Lorenzo  had  embel- 
lished with  the  trophies  of  every  science  and* 
every  art;  but  H  loathsome  tyranny,  proud* 
and  mean,  cruel  and  feeble,  bigoted  and  lasci- 
vious. The  character  of  Machiavelli  was  hate- 
ful to  the  new  masters  of  Italy ;  and  tiiose  parts 
of  his  theory,  which  were  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  own  daily  practice,  afforded  a  pre-  ' 
text  for  blackening  his  memory.    His  works  * 
were  misrepresented  by  the  learned,  miscon-^ 
strued  by    the    ignorant,   censured    by   the' 
church,  abused,  with  all  the  rancour  of  simu-  * 
lated  virtue,  by  the  minions  of  a  base  despot- ' 
ism,  and  the  priests  of  a  baser  superstition. 
The  name  of  me  man  whose  genius  had  illu-| 
minated  all  the  dark  places  of  poliey,  and  to' 
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palootie  wisdom  aa  opjprnsed  peojfde 

had  o«^  their  last  chaac«  of  eiaaiicipatLon 
aikd  reveDge,  passed  into  a  proverb  of  in- 
famj 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  bis  bones 
la/  mdistinguished.  At  length,  an  English 
nobleman  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  greatest 
statesman  of  Florence.  In  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  wMch  is  contemplated  vrith  reve- 
rence iy  all  who  can  distinguish  the  virtues 


of  a  great  mind  throngh  the  corruptions  of  a 
degenerate  age;  and  which  will  be  approached 
with  still  deeper  homage,  when  the  object  ta 
which  his  public  life  was  devoted  sfall  ba 
attained,  when  the  foreign  yoke  shall  be  bro- 
ken, when  a  second  Proccita  shall  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  Naples,  when  a  happier  Rienzi  shall 
restore  the  good  estate  of  Rome,  when  the 
streets  of  Florence  and  Bologna  shall  agaia 
resound  with  their  ancient-war  cry— Popoto; 
popolo;  muoiano  i  tiranni! 


DRYDEN/ 


[EniKBuaGn  Review,  1828.] 


Tax  public  voice  has  assigned  to  Dryden 
the  fiat  place  in  the  second  nmk  of  our  poets 
—no  mean  station  in  a  table  of  intellectual 
precedency  so  rich  in  illustrious  names.  It  is 
iXlowed  that,  even  of  the  few  who  were  his 
soperiors  in  genius,  none  has  exercised  a 
n»Qre  extensive  or  permanent  influence  on  the 
national  habits  or  thought  and  expression. 
His  life  was  commensurate  with  the  period 
daring  which  a  great  revolution  in  the  public 
taste  was  efieeted;  and  in  that  revolution  he 
played  the  part  of  Cromwell.  By  unscrupu- 
lously taking  the  lead  in  its  wildest  excesses, 
he  obtained  the  absolute  guidance  of  ic  By 
trampling  on  laws,  be  acquired  the  xuthori^ 
of  a  legislator.  By  signaUzing  himself  as  the 
most  duing  and  irreverent  of  reb^s,  he  raised 
himself  to  the  du^ity  of  a  recognised  prince. 
He  commenced  his  career  bj  the  most  frantic 
outrages.  He  terminated  inn  the  repose  of 
estabUfhed  sovereignty— the  author  rf  aaew 
code,  the  root  of  a  new  dfi^ksty. 

Of  Bryden^  however,  as  of  Winp««  every 
man  who  has  been  d/stikigvtsh«d  either  in  the 
literaiy  or  in  the  /olitic»I  -worjif  it  Inay  be 
said  that  the  coui;«e  whiiihjb*  porsyed,  and  the 
effect  which  he  prodo»6dy^epen4ed  less  on  his 
personal  qualities  tban,6n  tte  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  l^l'^'p^  Those  who  have 
read  history  with  d^rinunation  know  the  fal- 
lacy of  those  psLM^yncs  and  invectives,  which 
represent  indivy^^  as  effecting  great  moral 
and  intellectu^  revolntions,  subverting  esta* 
blished  sys^™^  ^<^  imprinting  a  new  oha- 
racter  on  ^^ir  age.  The  difference  between 
one  ra^^^  another  is  by  no  means  so  great 
a»  the  ^Pf  i^^^ous  crowd  suj^oses.  But  the 
sAine  ^clings  which,  in  ancient  Rome,  pro- 
cluo'd  the  apotheosis  of  a  popular  emperor, 
aFi,  in  modem  Rome,  the  canonization  of  a 
Avout  prelate,  lead  men  to  cherish  an  illusion 
vhich  furnishes  them  with  something  to  adore. 
By  a  law  of  association,  from  the  operation  of 
which  even  minds  the  most  strictly  regulated 
by  reason  are  not  wholly  exempt,  misery  dis- 
poses us  to  hatred,  and  happiness  to  love,  al- 
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though  there  may  be  no  person  to  whom  o«r 
misery  or  our  happiness  can  be   ascribed* 
'Hie  peevishness  oi  an  invalid  vents  itself 
even  on  those  who  alleviate  his  pain.    The 
good-humour  of  a  man  elated  by  success  oflea 
displays  itself  towards  enemies.    In  the  same 
manner,  t^e  feelings  of  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion^ to  which  the  contemplation  of  great  evenig 
gives  birth,  make  an  abject  where  they  do  not 
find  it.    Thus,  natiohs  descend  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  E^rptian  idolatry,  and  worship  stocks 
and    reptiles  —  Sacheverells    and    Wilkesea* 
They  even  fall  prostrate  before  a  dei^  to 
which  they  have  themselves  given  the  fona 
which  commands  their  veneration,  and  which^ 
unless  fashioned  by  them,  would  have  remaii:bed. 
a  shapeless  block.    They  persuade  themselves 
I  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  what  they  have 
themselves  created.    For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  aga 
that  forms  the  man,  not  the  man  that  forma 
the  age.    Great  minds  do  indeed  react  on  the 
society  which  has  made  them  what  they  are^ 
but  they  onhr  pay  with  interest  what  they  have 
received.    We  extol  Bacon,  and  sneer  at  Aqui- 
nas.   But  if  &eir  situations  had  been  changed^ 
Bacon  might  have  been  the  Aneelical  Doctoi; 
the  most  subtle  Aristotelian  of  the  schoola; 
the  Dominican  might  have  led  forth  the  sci- 
enees  from  their  house  of  bondage.    If  Luther 
had  been  bom  in  the  tenth  century,  he  would 
have  effected  no  reformation.    If  he  had  never 
been  bom  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  sixteenth 
century  could  not  have  elapsed  without  a  great 
schism  in  the  church.    Voltaire,  in  the  da^ 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  would  probably  hara 
been,  like  most  of  the  literary  men  of  that 
time,  a  zealous  Jansenist,  eminent  am^ig  tha 
defenders  of  efficacious  grace,  a  bitter  assail 
ant  of  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuit^  and  tha 
unreasonable  decisions  of  the  Sorbonne.    If 
Pascal  had  entered  on  his  literary  career^ 
when    intelligence    was    more  general,  and 
abuses  at  the  same  time  more  flagrant,  when 
the  church  was  polluted  by  th«  Iscariot  I)uboi«« 
the  court  disgraced  by  the  orgies  of  Canillac, 
and  the  nation  sacrificed  to  the  juggles  oC 
Law ;  if  he  had  lived  to  see  a  dynasty  of  har- 
lots, an  emjpty  treasury  and  a  crowded  harem« 
an  am^y  lormMUbl^  only  to  those  whom  k 
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aftonld  have  protected,  a  priesthood  just  reli-  ] 
pons  enough  to  be  intolerant,  he  might  possi- 1 
my,  lik#  every  man  of  genius  in  France,  have 
finbibed  extravagant  prejudices  against  mo- 
narchy and  Christianity.  The  wit  which 
Idasted  the  sophisms  of  Escobar,  the  impas- 
fioned  eloquence  which  defended  the  sisters 
of  Port  Royal,  the  intellectual  hardihood  which 
was  not  beaten  down  even  by  Papal  autho- 
rity, might  have  raised  him  lo  the  Patriarchate 
d"  the  Philosophical  Church.  It  was  long  dis- 
puted whether  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
method  of  Fluxions  belonged  to  Newton  or  to 
Leibnitz.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
Aese  great  men  made  the  same  discovery  at 
Ibe  same  time.  Mathematical  science,  indeed, 
lad  then  reached  such  a  point,  that  if  neither 
•f  them  had  ever  existed,  the  principle  must 
inevitably  have  occurred  to  some  person  within 
a  few  years.  So  in  our  own  time  the  doctrine 
•f  rent  now  universally  received  by  political 
•eonomists,  was  propounded  almost  at  the 
nme  momehi,  by  two  writers  unconnected 
with  each  other.  Preceding  speculators  had 
long  been  blundering  round  about  it;  and  it 
comd  not  possibly  have  been  missed  much 
Ibnger  by  the  most  heedless  inquirer.  We 
sre  inclined  to  think  that,  with  respect  to  every 
l(reat  addition  which  has  been  made  tc  the 
^iDck  of  human  knowledge,  the  case  has  been 
gimilar;  that  without  Copernicus  we  should 
lave  been  Copemicans,  that  without  Colum- 
Has  America  would  have  been  discovered, 
Ihat  without  Locke  we  should  have  possessed 
«  just  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  ideas. 
Society  indeed  has  its  great  men  and  its 
little  men,  as  (he  earth  has  its  mountains 
end  its  valleys.  But  the  inequalities  of  in- 
tellect, like  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  mass,  that,  in  calculating  its  great  revo- 
lutions, they  may  safely  be  neglected.  The 
ivn  illuminates  tne  hills,  while  it  is  still  below 
the  horizon;  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the 
Ughest  minds  a  liule  before  it  becomes  mani- 
fest to  the  multitude.  This  is  the  extent  of 
their  superiority.  They  are  the  first  to  catch 
md  reflect  a  light,  which,  without  their  assist- 
ance, must,  in  a  short  time,  be  visible  to  those 
who  lie  far  beneath  them. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the 
ine  arts.  The  laws  on  which  depend  the  pro- 
gress and  decline  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  operate  with  little  less  certainty  than 
tSiose  which  regulate  the  periodical  returns  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  fertility  and  barrenness. 
Thoie  who  seem  to  lead  the  public  taste,  are, 
in  gei.eral,  merely  outrunning  it  in  the  direc- 
tion whrch  it  is  spontaneously  pursuing.  With- 
out a  juy  apprehension  of  the  laws  to  which 
we  have  illuded,  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Pryden  cai»  be  but  imperfectly  understood. 
We  will,  therefore,  state  what  we  conceive 
them  to  be. 

The  ages  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  ima^ 
gination  have  been  produced,  have  by  no 
means  been  those  in  which  taste  has  been 
most  correct  It  seems  thit  the  creativa  ikr 
cuhy  and  the  critical  fkculty  cannot  exist  toge- 
Aer  in  their  highest  perfection.  The  causes 
i^this  phenomtnoB  it  it  not  dificolt  to  aitlgB. 


It  is  true  that  the  inan  who  is  best  able  tu^ 
take  a  machine  to  pieces,  and  who  most  cleaf^ 
ly  comprehends  the  manner  in  which  all  its 
wheels  and  springs  conduce  to  its  general  ef- 
fect, will  be  the  man  most  competent  to  form 
another  machine  of  similar  jx>wer.    In  an  the 
branches  of  physical  and  moral  science  which 
admit  of  perfect  analysis,  he  who  can  resolve 
will  be  able  to  combine.    But  the  analysis 
which  criticism  can  effect  of  poetry  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect    One  element  must  forever 
elude  its  researches ;  and  that  is  the  very  ele- 
ment by  which  poetry  is  poetry.    In  the  de- 
scription of  nature,  for  example,  a  judicious 
reader  will  easily  detect  an  incongruous  im- 
age.   But  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  explain 
in  what  consists  the  art  of  a  writer  who,  in  a 
few  words,  brings  some  spot  before  him  so 
vividly  that  he  shall  know  i^as  if  he  had  lived 
there  from  childhood ;  while  another,  employ- 
ing the  same  materials,  the  same  verdure,  the 
same  water,  and  the  same  flowers,  committing 
no  inaccuracy,  introducing  nothing  which  can 
be  positively  pronounced  superfluous,  omittinr 
nothing  which  can  be  positively  pronounced 
necessary,  shall  produce  no  more  effect  than 
an  advertisement  of  a  capital  residence  and  a 
desirable  pleasure-ground.    To  take  another 
example,  the  great  features  of  the  character  of 
Hotspur  are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
reader.    We  at  once  perceive  that  his  courage 
is  splendid,  his  thirst  of  glory  intense,  his  ani- 
mal spirits  high,  his  temper  careless,  arbitrary, 
and  petulant ;  that  he  indulges  his  own  humour 
"w^out  caring  whose  feelings  he  may  wound* 
or  whose  enmity  he  may  provoke,  by  his  levi- 
ty.   Thus  far  criticism  will  go.    But  some- 
thing is  still  wanting.    A  man  might  have  all 
those  qualities,  and  every  other  quality  which 
Uie  most  minuKj  examiner  can  introduce  into 
his  catalogue  of  \he  virtues  and  faults  of  Hot- 
spur, and  yet  he  would  not  be  Hotspur.     Al- 
most  every  thing  ihat  we  have  said  of  him  ap- 
plies equally  to  Paleonbridge.    Yet  in  the 
mouth  of  Faiconbridge,  most  of  his  speeches 
would  seem  om  of  place.  In  real  life,  this  per- 
petually occurs.    We  are  sensible  of  wide  dif- 
ferences between  men  whom,  if  we  are  required 
to  describe  them,  we  rhoiald  describe  in  almost 
the  same  terms.  If  we  >ircre  attempting  to  draw 
elaborate  characters  of  them,  we  should  scare©, 
ly  be  able  to  point  out  any  stiong  distinction ;  ret 
we  approach:  them  with  feelii^  altogether  dis. 
similar.   We  cannot  conceive  ^  them  as  using 
the  expressions  or  gestures  of  ea^  other.   Let 
us  suppose  that  a  zoologist  shouh  attempt  to 
give  an  account  of  some  animal,  a«>orcupine 
lor  instance,  to  people  who  had  neve^  99^^  {^^ 
The  porcupine,  he  might  say,  is  of  tht  genus 
mammalia,  and  the  order  gliris.    Ther^  are 
whiskers  on  its  face ;  it  is  two  feet  long ,  jj 
has  four  toes  before,  five  behind,  two  foreteen, 
and  eight  grinders.    Its  body  is  covered  with 
hair  and  quills.    And  when  all  this  had  been 
said,  would  any  one  of  the  auditors  have 
formed  a  just  iaea  of  a  porcupine  t    Would 
any  two  of  them  have  formed  me  same  ideat 
There  might  exist  innumerable  races  of  ani* 
mals,  poMOMing  all  the  characteristics  whtcli 
haira  been  mentioned*  yet  altogether  oBlike  to 
each  Other.  Wkattkedefer^j&onofownniw- 
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It  a  leal  powpinei  die  remarks  «f 
•riteiss  are  to  the  iaefn  of  poetrjr.  What 
it  to  imptd^ddy  deoomposes»  it  cannot  per* 
fcetljr  reeoaatmot.  It  is  erideatly  as  impossi- 
hle  lo  prodaee  an  Othello  or  a  Macbeth  by  re- 
veniag  an  analytical  process  so  defectiTe  as 
it  voald  be  for  an  anatomist  to  form  a  Uviog 
man  oat  o£  the  fragments  of  his  dissecting 
loom.  In  bodi  cases,  the  vital  principle  eludes 
the  finest  instnuneats,  and  vanishes  in  the 
very  instant  in  which  its  seat  is  toached. 
Hence  those  who,  tmsting  to  their  chttcal 
sldUt  attempt  to  write  poems,  give  as  not  im- 
am of  things,  bat  catalogoes  of  qaalities. 
neir  ehartcters  are  allegories ;  not  good  men 
aad  bad  men,  bat  cardinal  yirtoes  and  deadly 
We  seem  to  have  fallen  among  the  ac- 
i  of  our  old  friend  Christian  i  some- 
I  we  meet  Mistrust  and  Timorous :  som^ 
•imct  Mr.  Hate-good  and  Mr.  Love-lust;  and 
then  again  Pmdenoe,  Piety,  and  Charity. 

That  critical  discernment  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  men  poets  is  generally  allowed.  Why 
it  ahoi^  kiep  them  from  becoming  poets,  is 
not  perhi^  equally  evident  But  file  fact  is, 
ttet  poetry  requires  not  an  examining,  but  a 
bdleving  frame  of  mind.  Those  feel  it  most, 
aad  write  it  best,  who  forget  that  it  is  a  work 
of  art;  to  whom  its  imitations,  like  the  reali- 
ties from  which  they  are  taken,  are  subjects 
net  icr  connoisseurship,  but  for  tears  and 
laaghter,  resentment  and  affection,  who  are  too 
muck  under  the  influence  of  the  illusion  to  ad- 
mhne  the  genius  which  has  produced  it;  who 
are  too  much  brightened  for  Ulysses  in  the 
save  of  Polyphemus,  to  care  whether  the  pun 
abo«t  Ontis  be  good  or  bad;  who  foiiget  that 
aneh  a  person  as  Shakspeare  ever  existed, 
while  tkey  weep  and  curse  with  Lear.  It  is 
by  giving  faith  to  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tkm  that  a  man  becomes  a  poet  It  is  by  treat* 
ing  those  creations  as  deceptions,  and  by  re- 
sdNring  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  their 
elements,  that  he  becomes  a  critic  In  the 
moment  in  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  per- 
ceived, the  spell  of  the  art  is  broken. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  absurd- 
ities into  which  the  greatest  writers  have  fal- 
len, wbtm  they  have  attempted  to  give  general 
rules  for  composition,  or  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  works  of  others.  They  are  unac- 
customed to  analyze  what  Aey  feel;  they, 
therefore,  perpetually  refer  their  emotions  to 
causes  which  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
tended  to  produce  them.  They  &el  pleasure 
m  reading  a  book.  They  never  consider  that 
this  pleasure  may  be  the  effect  of  ideas,  which 
some  unmeaning  expression,  striking  on  the 
fiist  link  or  a  chain  of  associations,  may  have 
cidied  up  in  their  oa-n  minds — that  they  have 
themsdves  furnished  to  the  author  the  beauties 
which  they  admire. 

Cervantes  is  the  deUght  of  all  classes  of 
readers.  Every  schoolboy  thumbs  to  pieces 
the  most  wretched  transta^as  of  his  romance, 
and  knows  die  lantern  jaws  of  the  Knightp 
errant  and  the  broad  cheeks  of  the  Squire, 
as  well  as  the  faces  of  his  own  playfellows. 
Hie  most  experienced  and  fastidious  judges 

ted  at  the  perfection  of  that  art  which 
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greatest  of  human  calamities,  withom  «ica  wm^ 
lating  the  reverence  due  to  it ;  at  that  discrim^ 
nating  delicacy  of  touch  which  makes  a  charac- 
ter exquisitely  ridicukms  without  impairing  itB, 
worth,  its  grace,  or  its  dignity.  In  Don  Quixola 
are  several  dissertations  on  the  principles. of i 
poetic  and  dramatic  writing.  No  passages  im 
the  whole  work  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  labous 
and  attention ;  and  no  passages  in  any  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  more  worth*, 
less  and  puerile.  Inourtimetbeywouldscaroelir. 
obtain  admittance  into  the  hterary  departmeal 
of  the  Morning  Post  Every  reader  of  the  DU. 
vine  Comedy  must  be  struck  by  the  veneratkm 
which  Dante  expresses  for  writers  lar  inferior 
to  himself.  He  will  not  lift  up  his  eyes  from 
the  ground  in  the  presence  of  Bnuetto,  all 
whose  worits  are  not  worth  the  worst  of  hia 
own  hundred  cantos.  He  does  not  venture  ta 
walk  in  the  same  line  with  the  l>ombaslic  Sta- 
tins. His  admiration  of  Virgil  is  absoluHa 
idolatry.  If  indeed  it  had  been  excited  by  tba 
elegant,  splendid  and  harmonious  diction  of 
the  Roman  poet  it  would  not  have  been  alla- 
gether  unreasonable ;  but  it  is  rather  as  an  aar 
thority  on  all  points  of  philosophy,  than  as  a 
work  of  imagination,  that  he  values  the  ^neid. 
The  most  trivial  passages  he  regards  as  oc»* 
cles  of  the  highest  authority,  and  of  the  moat 
recondite  meaning.  He  describes  his  co»* 
ductor  as  the  sea  of  all  wisdom,  the  sun  which 
heals  every  disordered  sight  As  he  judged  of 
Virg^  the  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  centugr 
judged  of  him ;  they  were  proud  of  him ;  diey 
praued  him ;  they  struck  medals  bearing  hia 
head;  they  quarrelled  for  the  honour  of  pes* 
sessing  his  remains ;  they  maintained  profes- 
sors to  expound  his  writings.  But  what  thfif 
admired  was  not  that  xnighty  imagioatioft 
which  called  a  new  world  into  existence,  and 
made  all  iu  sights  and  sounds  familiar  to  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  mind.  They  said  liule  of 
those  awful  and  lovely  creations  on  which  1»* 
ter  critics  delight  to  dwell— Farinata  liAing 
his  haughty  and  tranquil  brow  from  his  couch 
of  everlastmg  fire — the  lion-like  repose  of  Sop* 
dello— or  the  l^t  which  shone  from  the  celes- 
tial smile  of  Beatrice.  They  extolled  their 
great  poet  for  his  smattering  of  ancient  litertp 
tare  and  history ;  for  his  logic  and  his  divinity^ 
for  his  absurd  physics,  and  his  more  absurd 
metaphysics ;  for  every  thing  but  that  in  which 
he  pre-eminently  excelled.  Like  the  fool  in 
the  story,  who  ruined  his  dwelling  by  digging 
for  goldC  which,  as  he  had  dreamed,  was  coi^ 
cealed  under  its  foundations,  they  laid  waste 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  human  genius,  by 
seekingiin  it  for  buried  treasures  of  wisdom^ 
which  existed  only  in  their  ovm  wild  tevcriea; 
The  finest  passages  were  litUe  valued  tiil  they 
had  been  debased  into  some  monstrous  aU»» 
gor>'.  Louder  applause  was  given  to  the  lec- 
ture on  fate  and  free-will  or  to  the  ndiculoua 
astronomical  theories,  than  to  those  creme»> 
dons  lines  which  disclose  the  secrets  of  the 
tower  of  hunger ;  or  to  that  halt-told  tale  of 
guilty  love,  so  passionate  and  so  full  of  tears. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  contcmpo* 
raries  of  Dante  read,  with  less  emotion  than 
dkcir  descendants,  of  Ugolino  groping  nmocif 
the  wasted  corpses  of  his  childiea,  or  of  Fraa 
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•ilea  smtiBf  at  the  troaiilow  kisfl,  and  droj^* 
fing  the  falal  ▼olume.  Far  fnm  it  We  be- 
mwe  dieit  they  admired  these  thiiigs  lest  tbaa 
ewtelves,  but  that  the^  feit  the«  move.  We 
Aonld  ferhmps  say,  that  they  felt  t6em  too  mveh 
t»admire  them.  The  progress  c^a  nation  from 
kurtvrism  to  civilizaUon  produces  a  change 
iiniilarto  that  which  takes  place  during  the 
pngress  of  an  iDdividnal  from  infancy  to  ma^ 
tare  age.  What  man  does  not  rencmher  with 
itgret  the  first  time  thai  he  read  Robinson  Cm- 
Met  Then,indeed,  he  was  unable  to  appreci* 
w/m  the  powers  of  the  writer ;  or  rather,  he  nei* 
tfmr  knew  nor  eared  whether  the  book  had  a 
miter  at  all.  He  probably  thought  it  not  half 
99  fine  as  some  rant  of  Maopherson  about  dark* 
Wewed  FoMath,  and  white4K>8omed  Strina* 
4Mia.  He  now  values  Fingal  and  Temora 
ittly  as  showing  with  how  little  eridenoe  a 
alo^  may  be  beheved,  and  with  how  little  merit 
•Wok  may  be  popular.  Of  the  romance  of 
MToe  he  entertains  the  highest  opinion.  He 
fwroeiires  the  haad  of  a  master  iat  ten  thousand 
tMRhes,  which  formerly  he  pasted  by  without 
iMf  ee.  But  though  he  understands  the  merits 
ef  the  aairrativo  better  than  formerly,  he  is  far 
Ifttt  interested  by  it    Xury,  and  Friday,  and 

rty  Poll,  the  boat  with  the  shoulderK>f-mnt- 
sail,  and  the  canoe  which  could  nut  be 
hvought  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  tent  with 
ilt  hedge  and  ladders,  the  preserve  of  Idds,  and 
die  den  where  the  old  goat  died,  can  never 
ifain  be  to  him  the  realities  which  they  were. 

The  days  when  his  ftvrourite  volume  set  him 
moon  making  wheeUbaiTows  aod  chairs,  upon 
dligging  eaves  and  fencing  huts  in  the  garden, 
cm  never  return.  Such  is  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture. Our  judgment  ripens,  our  imagination 
dMasrs.  We  cannot  at  once  enjoy  the  flowers 
eC  ttie  spring  of  life  and  the  fruits  of  its  autumn, 
the  pleasures  of  close  investigation  and  those 
of  agreeable  error.  We  cannot  sit  at  once  in 
te  front  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes. 
We  cannot  be  under  the  illusion  of  the  specta- 
cle* while  we  are  watching  the  movements  of 
the  ropes  and  pulleys  which  dispose  it 

The  chapter  in  which  Fielding  describes  the 
Wfaaviour  of  Partridge  at  the  theatre,  affords  so 
Mfmplete  an  illustration  of  our  proposition,  that 
we  cannot  reiVain  from  quoting  some  parts  of  it 

•*  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick 
Which  he  had  denied  to  Jone!«,  and  fell  into  so 
violent  a  trembling  that  hi^  knees  knocked 
Ugainst  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  was  afraid  of 
ite  warrior  i^n  ^  stage  1 — *0.  la,  sir,'  said 
he*  *  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me.  I 
an  not  afraid  of  any  tiling,  for  I  know  it  is  but 
a  play ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do 
ene  no  harm  at  such  a  distance  and  in  so  much 
company ;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not 
the  only  person.*— ^  Why,  who,'  cnes  Jones, 
«dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  besides 
thyself  !'—•  Nay,  you  may  call  me  a  coward  if 
ytm  will;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon  the 
stage  is  not  frightened*  I  never  saw  any  man 
M^tencd  in  mv  life.' ...  He  sat  with  his  e3res 
Axed  JNtrtly  on  me  Ghost  and  partly  on  Hamlet, 
aad  with  hit  mouth  open;  the  saaie  passions 
vhich  mneceded  each  other  an  Haa^kt,  siK< 
>itt' 
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^  Little  more  wwrdi  rBmeatbcriaa*  < 
daritirg  the  play,  at  tho«ad  of  which  Janct  «tkad 
him  which  of  the  pbiyero  he  liked  hast  Ta 
this  he  answevcd,  with  some  appearance  dii» 
dignatioa  at  the  qveation,  *  the  King,  williaift 
doubt'->  indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,'  saya  Miv.  Mit- 
)fr,  *  you  ante  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
lown;  for  they  are  all  agreed  that  Hamldrt 
acted  by  the  best  player  who  wee  ever  oa  the 
stage.'— <  He  the  beat  placer  f  cries  Partridge, 
with  a  Gontemptuoas  sneeri  *  why  I  could  «ol 
as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  i 
a  ghoet,  I  should  have  looked  in  the  nry  i 
raaaner,  and  done  jutt  as  he  did.  Aiul  than) 
to  be  sure,  in  that  scene,  aa  you  called  it,  be- 
tween him  and  hie  mother,  where  you  tolfl  wm 
he  acted  »o  fine,  why,  any  man,  thaa  is  wtf 
good  man«  that  had  such  a  mother,  wenid  bmm 
done  exactly  the  same.  I  kaow  you  arecm^ 
foking  with  me ;  bui  indeed,  madam,  dk>agli  I 
never  was  ata  play  in  Ikoadon,  yet  I  have  aaen 
acting  before  in  the  countryv  and  the  Klag'  for 
my  money  t  he  speaha  all  hia  wards  t"  ' 
and  half  as  loud  again  as  the  oth 
may  see  he  is  an  actor.' " 

In  this  exeelleat  passage  Partridge  ia  mm^ 
senred  as  a  Yery  bad  theatrieal  ctitie.  Mt 
none  of  those  who  laugh  at  him  poaaets'the 
tithe  of  his  sensibility  to  theatrioal  ezeellan<9n 
He  admires  ia  the  wvcogplaee ;  hot  he  treat 
bles  in  the  right  place.  It  is  indeed  became  ho 
is  so  much  excited  by  the  acting  ef  Garrink, 
that  he  ranks  him  below  the  strutting,  mtnik^ 
ing  performer,  who  personates  the  Kmg.  00^ 
we  have  heard  it  said,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  PortagaU  an  aolor  who  should  le^ 
present  a  depraved  charaoter  finely,  intteadof 
calling  down  the  applauses  of  the  andicnoe,.ia 
hissed  and  pelted  without  mercy.  It  wouUlIpe 
the  same  in  England,  if  we,  for  one  momeni; 
thought  that  Shyloek  or  lago  was  standing  b» 
fore  us.  While  the  dramatic  art  was  in  its 
infancy  at  Athens,  it  produced  similar  ttS^tts 
on  the  ardent  and  imaginative  spectators.  It  is 
said  that  they  blamed  Asehykis  for  frightenhig 
them  into  fits  with  his  Furies.  Herodotna  tells 
us,  rhat  when  Phrynichus  prodnoed  his  trage- 
dy on  the  fall  of  Miletus,  they  fined  him  m  a 
pi^naity  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  tof  taring 
their  feelings  by  so  pathetic  an  exhlbitioib 
They  did  not  regard  him  as  a  great  artist,  hvt 
merely  as  a  man  who  had  given  them  paim 
When  they  woke  from  the  dtttressing  illuaient 
they  treated  the  author  of  it  as  thiy  wo«ld 
hare  treated  a  messenger  who  should  have 
brought  them  fkul  and  alarming  tidings,  which 
turned  out  to  be  false.  In  the  same  manncTta 
child  screams  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  per^ 
son  in  an  ugly  mask.  He  has  perhaps  seen  tiM 
mask  put  on.  But  his  imagination  is  too  strong 
for  his  reason,  and  he  entreats  that  it  nmy  he 
taken  off. 

We  should  act  in  the  same  maimer,  if  the 
grief  and  horror  produced  in  us  by  works  ef 
Hie  imagination  amounted  to  real  torture. 
But  in  us  these  emotions  are  comparatively 
languid.  They  rarely  affeetour  appetite  oronr 
sleqi.  They  leave  us  sufficiently  at  eaca  to 
trace  thces  to  their  cautec,  and  to  estimate  the 
powers  which  produoe  them.  Oar  itttniianic 
tpeeUy  diverted  trcm  timimi^ea  whkliiMdl 
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Jfidli  oor  tears,  to  Uie  art  b]r  iHiich  those  images 
Iwrebeen selected  and coabise^.  We  applaud 
<he  genius  of  the  writer.  We  applaud  our  own 
zmgeitj  and  sensibilitj,  and  we  are  comforted. 

xet,  thoa^  we  think  thal»  in  the  progress  of 
jiatfons  towards  refinement,  the  reasoning 
powers  are  improved  at  the  expanse  of  the  ima- 
gination, we  ackno^edge,  that  to  this  rule 
mere  are  many  apparent  exceptions.  We  are 
not,  however,  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  more 
Ihan  apparent  Men  reasoned  better,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  time  of  Elisabeth  than  in  the 
time  of  Egbert ;  and  they  also  wrote  better 
poetry.  But  we  most  distinguish  between  poetry 
and  a  mental  act,  and  poetiy  as  a  species  d 
composition.  If  we  take  it  in  the  latter  sense, 
its  excellence  depends,  not  solely  on  die  vigour 
of  the  imagination,  bat  partly  also  on  the  in- 
straments  which  the  imagination  employs. 
"Wiihm  certain  limits,  therefore,  poetry  may  be 
bftproving,  while  the  poetical  faculty  is  decas^ 
jng.  The  vividness  of  the  picture  presented 
lo  die  reader  is  not  necessarily  proportioned  to 
the  vividness  of  the  prototype  which  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  the. other  arts  we 
see  this  clearly.  Should  a  man,  gifted  by  na* 
ture  with  all  the  genius  of  Canoya,  attempt  to 
carve  a  statue  without  instruction  as  to  the 
management  of  his  chisel,  or  attention  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  1i>odjr,  he  would  pfodiice 
Something  compared  with  which  the  Higb^ 
lander  at  the  door  of  the  snnfi'-shop  would  de-* 
Serve  admiration.  If  an  uninitiated  Raphael 
^i^re  to  attempt  a  painting,  it  would  be  a  mere 
daub ;  indeed,  the  connoisseurs  si^,  that  the 
e&rly  works  of  Raphael  are  little  better.  Yet, 
^ho  can  attribute  this  to  want  of  imagination  1 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  youth  of  that  great  ar- 
tist was  passed  amidst  an  ideal  world  of  beauti- 
fal  and  majestic  forms  1  Or,  who  will  attribute 
the  difference  which  appears  between  his  first 
rude  essays,  and  his  magnificent  Transfigura- 
tion, to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  his 
inikidl  In  poetry,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  imitator  should  be  weH 
acquainted  with  that  which  he  undertakes  to 
imitate,  and  expert  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
his  art  Genius  will  not  furnish  him  with  a 
vocabulary :  it  will  not  teach  him  what  word 
most  exactly  corresponds  to  his  idea,  and  will 
most  fully  convey  it  to  others :  it  will  not  make 
him  a  great  descrintive  poet,  till  he  has  looked 
with  attention  on  tne  face  of  nature ;  or  a  great 
draiilatist,  till  he  has  felt  and  wimessed  much 
cC  the  infiiuence  of  the  passions.  Information 
and  experience  are,  therefore,  necessary ;  not 
ftfr  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  imagina- 
tibn,  which  is  never  so  strong  as  in  people  in- 
eapable  of  reasoning— savages,  children,  mad- 
men, and  dreamers ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  cn- 
iiXAh^g  (he  artist  to  communicate  his  concep- 
tions to  others. 

fA  a  barbarous  age  the  mnagination  exercises 
a  despotic  power.  60  strong  is  the  perception 
6i  wat  is  unreal,  that  it  often  overpowers  all 
<b^  passions  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  sensations 
of^  body.  At  first,  indeed,  the  phantasm  re- 
mutS  nnolvulged,  a  hidden  treasure,  a  word- 
tjtatt  IM^etty,  an  invisible  painting,  a  ^ent  mu* 
^j^  dmin  of  which  the  pains  and  pleasures 
4iOnto  the  dreamer  alone,  a  bitterness  which 


the  heart  only  knowelh,  a  joy  with  whict  k 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  The  machinery, 
by  wMoh  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  from  out 
person  to  anchor,  is  as  yet  rude  and  defective. 
Between  mind  and  mind  there  is  a  great  gulE 
The  imitative  arts  do  not  exist,  or  are  in  meif 
lowest  state.  But  the  actions  of  men  amply 
prove  that  the  faculty  which  gives  birth  to 
those  arts  is  morbidly  active.  It  is  not  yet  th^ 
inspiration  of  poets  and  sculptors ;  but  it  is  th^ 
amusement  of  the  day,  the  terror  of  the  night; 
the  fertile  source  of  wild  superstitions.  It 
turns  the  ckmds  into  gigantic  shapes,  and  thd 
winds  into  dolefhl  voices.  The  belief  whicft 
springs  from  it  is  more  absolute  and  undoubt^ 
iug  tten  any  which  can  be  derived  from  evi^ 
dence.  It  resembles  the  faith  which  we  r^ 
pose  in  our  own  sensations.  Thus,  the  Arab, 
when  covered  with  wotinds,  saw  nothltag  bi^ 
the  dark  eyes  and  the  green  kerchief  of  a  be^l^ 
oning  Houri.  The  Northern  warrior  laughdl 
in  the  pangs  of  death,  when  he  thought  of  tM 
mead  of  Valhalla. 

The  first  works  of  the  imagination  are,  dl 
we  have  said,  poor  and  rude,  not  firom  the  wafit 
of  genius,  but  fh>m  the  want  of  materials.* 
Phidias  could  have  done  nothing  with  an  M 
tree  and  a  fish-bone,  or  Homer  with  the  Ito- 
guage  of  New  Holland. 

Yet  ikte  effect  of  these  early  performances^ 
imperfect  as  they  must  necess^ly  be,  is  in»* 
mense.  All  deficiencies  are  to  be  supplieMi 
by  the  susceptibility  of  those  to  whom  they  arv 
addressed.  We  all  know  what  pleasure  a 
wooden  doll,  which  may  be  bought  for  six- 
pence, will  afford  to  a  KtUe  girl.  She  will  re- 
quire no  other  company.  She  will  nurse  it, 
dress  it,  and  talk  to  it  all  day.  No  grown-^pf 
man  takes  half  so  much  delist  in  one  of  thtf 
incomparable  babies  of  Chantrey.  In  the  sanfte 
manner,  savages  are  more  affected  by  the  rudOr 
compositions  of  their  bards  than  nations  more 
advanced  in  civilization  by  the  greatest  mas- 
terpieces of  poetry. 

In  process  of  time,  the  instruments  by  which 
the  imagination  works  are  brought  to  perfbc« 
tion.  Men  have  not  more  imagination  than 
their  rude  ancestors.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  they  have  much  less.  But  they  produce 
better  works  of  imagination.  Thus,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  the  diminution  of  the  poetical 
powers  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the 
improvement  of  all  the  appliances  and  means' 
of  which  those  powers  stand  in  need.  Then' 
comes  the  short  period  of  splendid  and  cottw 
summate  excellence.  And  then,  from  causes 
against  which  it  is  vain  to  struggle,  poetry  be- 
gins to  decline.  The  progress  of  language^, 
which  wits  at  first  favourable,  becomes  fhtal  to 
it,  and,  instead  of  compensating  for  the  decay 
of  the  imagination^  accelerates  that  decay,  and 
renders  it  more  obvious.  When  the  adven- 
turer in  the  Arabian  tale  anointed  one  of  his 
eyes  with  tiie  contents  of  the  magical  box,  alt 
the  riches  of  the  earth,  however  wklely  dis 
persed,  however  sacredly  concealed,  became 
visible  to  him.  But  when  he  tried  the  expet^' 
ment  on  both  eyes,  he  was  struck  with  blin^ 
neas.  What  the  enchatoted  elixir  w^s  to  tkf 
sight  of  the  body,  language  is  to  the  sight  i^ 
the  imagination.    At  first  it  calls  up  a  world 
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of  glorious  illusions,  bi^t  when  it  becomes  too 
cof  iomsy  it  altogether  destroys  the  visual  power. 

As  the  development  of  the  mind  proceeds, 
aymbols,  instead  of  being  employed  to  convey 
images,  are  substituted  for  th«m.  Civilized 
men  think  as  they  trade,  not  in  kind,  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  medium.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  sciences  improve  rapidly,  and 
criticism  among  the  rest ;  but  poetry,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  disappears.  Then 
comes  the  dotage  of  the  fine  arts,  a  second 
childhood,  as  leeble  as  the  former,  and  &r 
a^ore  hopeless.  This  is  the  age  of  critical 
poetrv,  of  poetry  by  courtesy,  of  poetry  to 
which  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  wit 
contribute  iar  more  than  the  imagination.  We 
readily  allow  that  many  worits  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  excellent;  we  will  not  contend  with 
those  who  think  them  more  valuable  than  the 
great  poems  of  an  earlier  period.  We  only 
maintain  that  they  belong  to  a  different  species 
ff  composition,  and  are  produced  by  a  differ- 
ent faculty. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  this 
critical  school  of  poetry  improves  as  the  sci- 
ence of  criticism  improves;  and  that  the  science 
of  criticism,  like  every  other  science,  is  con- 
f  tantly  tending  towards  perfection.  As  experi- 
ments are  multiplied,  principles  are  better  un- 
derstood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own,  for  example, 
there  has  been  an  interval  between  the  down- 
^  of  the  creative  school  and  the  rise  of  the 
critical,  a  period  daring  which  imagination  has 
been  in  its  decrepitude,  and  taste  in  its  infancy. 
Such  a  revolutionary  interregnum  as  this  will 
be  deformed  by  every  species  of  extravagance. 

The  first  victory  of  good  taste  is  over  the 
^mbast  and  conceits  which  deform  such  times 
as  these.  But  criticism  is  still  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state.  What  is  accidental  is  for  a  long 
lime  confounded  with  what  is  essential.  Ge- 
neral theories  are  drawn  from  detached  facts. 
How  numy  hours  the  action  of  a  play  may  be 
allowed  to  occupy — ^how  many  similes  an  epic 
poet  may  introduce  into  his  first  book — ^whe- 
ther a  piece  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  a 
beginning  and  end  may  not  be  witliout  a  mid- 
dle, and  other  questions  as  puerile  as  these, 
Ibrmerly  occupied  the  attention  of  men  of  let- 
ters in  France,  and  even  in  this  country. 
iPoets,  in  such  circumstances  as  daese,  exhibit 
all  tlie  narrowness  and  feebleness  of  the  criti- 
qUm  by  which  their  manner  has  been  fashion- 
^  From  outrageous  absurdity  they  are  pre- 
served indeed  by  their  timidity.  But  they 
perpetually  sacrince  nature  and  reason  to  ar- 
bitrary canons  of  taste.  In  their  eagerness  to 
avoid  the  mala  prokihUm  of  a  foolish  code,  they 
are  perpetually  rushing  on  the  mala  in  $e. 
Their  great  predecessors,  it  is  true,  were  as 
bad  critics  as  themselves,  or  perhaps  worse ; 
but  those  predecessors,  as  we  have  attempted 
tp  show,  were  inspired  by  a  faculty  indepen- 
dent of  criticism,  and  therefore  wrote  well 
while  they  judged  ill. 

In  lime  men  begin  to  take  more  rational  and 
epmprehensive  views  of  literature.  The  ana^ 
lysis  of  poetry,  which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
lanst  at  best  be  impericet,  approaches  nearer 
nrf  aearer  to  exaotnets.    Tim  merits  of  the 


wonderful  models  of  former  times  are  JM^ 
appreciated.  The  frigid  productions  of  a  later 
age  are  rated  at  no  more  than  their  proper 
value.  Pleasing  and  ingenious  imitations  of 
the  manner  of  the  great  roasters  appear.  Poe^> 
ry  has  a  partial  revival,  a  St.  Martin's  Sum- 
mer, which,  after  a  period  of  dreariness  and 
decay,  agreeably  reminds  us  of  the  splendour 
of  its  June.  A  second  harvest  is  gathered  in; 
though,  growing  on  &^«nt  soil,  it  has  not  tfie 
heart  of  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  present  agiL 
Monti  has  successfully  imitated  the  style  <n 
Dante;  and  something  of  the  Elizabethan  in- 
spiration has  been  caught  by  several  eminent 
countr3rmcn  of  our  own.    But  never  will  Italy 

Sroduce  another  Inferno,  or  England  anoUier 
[amlet  We  look  on  the  beauties  of  the  mo- 
dem imitations  with  feelings  similar  to  those 
with  which  we  see  flowers  disposed  in  vaset 
to  ornament  the  drawing-rooms  of  a  capital 
We  doubtless  regard  them  with  pleasure,  with 
greater  pleasure,  perhaps,  because,  in  the  midst 
of  a  place  ungenial  to  them,  they  remind  ue 
of  the  distant  spots  on  which  they  flourish  in 
spontaneous  exuberance.  But  we  miss  the 
sap,  the  tVeshness,  and  the  bloom.  Or,  if  we 
may  borrow  another  illustration  from  Queen 
Scheheretade,  we  would  compare  the  writers 
of  this  school  to  the  jewellers  who  were  em- 
ployed to  complete  the  unfinished  window  of 
the  palace  of  Aladdin.  Whatever  skill  or  cost 
could  do  was  done.  Palace  and  bazaar  were 
ransacked  for  precious  stones.  Yet  the  artists, 
with  all  their  dexterity,  with  all  their  assiduity^ 
and  with  all  their  vast  means,  were  unable  to 
produce  any  thing  comparable  to  the  wonders 
which  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order  had  wrought 
in  a  single  night. 

The  history  of  every  literature  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  confirms,  we  think,  the 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down.  In 
Greece  we  see  the  imaginative  school  of  poet- 
ry gradually  fading  into  the  critical.  iEschy- 
lus  and  Pindar  were  succeeded  by  Sophocles ; 
Sophocles  by  Euripides;  Euripides  by  the 
Alexandrian  versifiers.  Of  these  last,  Theo^ 
critus  alone  has  lef^  compositions  which  de- 
serve to  be  read.  The  splendid  and  grotesque 
fsiry-land  of  the  (•'•!  Comedy,  rich  with  such 
gorgeous  hues,  peopled  with  such  fantastic 
shi4)es,  and  vocal  alternately  witli  the  sweet- 
est peals  of  music  and  the  loudest  bursts  of 
elvish  laughter,  disappeared  forever.  The 
masterpieces  of  the  New  Comedy  are  known 
to  us  by  Latin  translations  of  extraordinary 
merit  From  these  translations,  and  from  the 
expressions  of  the  ancient  critics,  it  is  clear 
that  the  original  compositions  were  distin* 
guished  by  grace  and  sweetness,  that  they 
sparkled  with  wit  and  abounded  with  pleasing 
sentiments,  but  that  the  creative  power  was 
|one.  Julius  Cftsar  called  Terence  a  half 
Meuander — a  sure  proof  that  Menander  was 
not  a  quarter  Aristophanes. 

The  literature  of  the  Romans  was  merely  n| 
continuation  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks^ 
The  pupils  started  from  the  point  at  which 
their  masters  had  in  the  course  of  many  gene- 
rations arrived.  They  thus  almost  wholly 
missed  the  period  of  original  invention.  The 
only  Latin  poets  whose  writings  exhibit  mocJi 
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ViMV  «l  iwngimtkin  ar«  liveretins  and  Ca^ 
tdlQS.  Hie  AngustaD  age  prodaoed  nothiag 
«%«al  to  their  finer  passages. 

la  France,  that  licensed  jester,  whose  jin 
^ing  cap  and  motley  coat  concealed  more  go 
BIBS  than  erer  mustered  in  the  saloon  of  Ninon 
•r  of  lladamft  G^firin,  was  succeeded  by  writ- 
ers as  doeoroas  and  as  tiresome  as  gentlemen- 
Bibers. 

Hie  poetry  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  has  under- 
gone the  same  change.  But  nowhere  has  the 
ffvolation  been  more  complete  and  violent 
ihaa  in  England.  The  same  person  who,  when 
a  boy»  had  dapped  bis  thrilling  hands  at  the 
irst  representaiion  of  the  Tempest,  might,  with- 
OBl  attaining  to  a  marrellous  longevity,  have 
Ihred  to  read  the  earlier  works  of  Prior  and  Ad- 
dison. The  change,  we  believe,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  have  taken  place.  But  its  progress 
vas  accelerated  and  its  character  modified  by 
tte  political  occurrences  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticniarly  by  two  events,  the  closing  of  the  thea^* 
tres  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  house  of  Stuart 

We  have  said  thai  the  critical  and  poetical 
^bcoltiea  are  not  only  distinct,  but  almost  in- 
oompaiible.  The  state  of  our  literature  during 
llw  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  is 
B  strong  confirmation  of  this  remark.  The 
matest  works  of  imagination  that  the  world 
(as  ever  seen  were  produced  at  that  period. 
The  naCioBal  taste,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to 
the  last  degree  detestable.  Alliterau'ons,  ptms, 
aatitbeiicai  forms  of  expression  lavishly  em- 
ployed where  no  corresponding  opposition 
fodaled  between  the  thonj^  expressed,  strain- 
ed allegories,  pedantic  allusions,  every  thing, 
m  short,  quaint  and  afiected  in  matter  and 
aaBner,  made  up  what  was  then  considered  as 
|ae 'Writing.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the 
fi^it,  and  the  council-board  was  deformed  by 
eoBceits  which  would  have  disgraced  the  rhym- 
i|y  shepherds  of  an  Italian  academy.  The 
kmg  qmbbled  on  the  throne.  We  might,  in- 
4Md,  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  his 
BM|esty  was  a  fool.  But  the  chancellor  quib- 
Med  in  concert  from  the  woolsack,  aud  the 
fhancellor  was  Francis  Bacon.  It  is  needless 
t»  nemion  Sidney  ai^  the  whole  tribe  of  Eu- 
pbBists.  For  Shakspeare  himself,  the  greatest 
poet  that  ever  lived,  falls  into  the  same  fault 
irtienever  he  means  to  be  particularly  fine. 
While  he  abandons  himself  to  the  impulse  of 
his  imagination,  his  compositions  are  not  only 
the  sweetest  and  the  most  sublime,  but  also 
the  most  faultless  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
BBt  as  soon  as  his  critical  powers  come  into 
itef « he  sinks  to  the  level  of  Cowley,  or  rather 
lie  does  ill  what  Cowley  did  well  All  that  is 
had  in  his  works  is  bad  elaborately,  and  of 
awUice  alorethought.  The  only  thing  wanting 
to  make  them  perfect  was,  that  he  should 
never  have  troubled  himself  with  thinking 
whether  they  were  good  or  not  Like  the  an- 
pis  in  Milton,  he  sinks  '*with  compulsion  and 
Mhorioos  flighu"  His  natural  tendency  is  up- 
wards. That  he  may  soar  it  is  only  necessary 
that  be  should  not  strode  to  fall.  He  resem- 
Mcd  the  Aaierican  cacique  who,  possessing  in 
BBBieaaiired  abundance  the  metals  which  in 
faiiahed  aocietiea  are  esteemed  the  most  pre- 
^ii.L-4 


cious,  was  Btterly  imconscioas  of  their  valuer 
and  gave  up  treasures  more  valuable  than  tihe 
imperial  crowns  of  other  countries,  to  secure 
some  gaudy  and  far-fetched  but  worthless  bau- 
ble, a  plated  button,  or  a  necklace  of  coloured 
glass. 

We  have  atterapied  to  show  that,  as  know- 
ledge is  extended,  and  as  the  reason  developes 
itself,  the  imitative  arts  decay.  Wc  should, 
therefore,  expect  that  the  corruption  of  poetry 
would  commence  in  the  educated  classes  of 
society.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  almost  constantly 
the  case.  The  few  great  works  of  imagination 
which  appear  in  a  critical  age  are,  almost 
without  Exception,  the  works  of  uneducated 
men.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  persons  of  qualit}^ 
translated  French  romances,  and  when  the 
Universities  celebrated  royal  deaths  in  verses 
about  Tritons  and  Fauns,  a  preaching  tinker 
produced  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  And  thus  a 
ploughman  startled  a  generation,  which  had 
thought  Hayley  and  Beattie  great  poets,  with 
the  adventures  of  Tarn  O'Shanter.  Even  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
fashionable  poetry  had  degenerated.  It  re- 
tained few  vestiges  of  the  imagination  of 
earlier  times.  It  had  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Afiectation'  had 
completely  tainted  madrigals  and  sonnets. 
The  grotesque  conceits  and  the  tuneless  num- 
bers of  Donne  were,  in  the  time  of  James,  the 
iavounte  models  of  composition  at  Whitehall 
and  at  the  Temple.  But  though  the  literature 
of  the  Court  was  in  its  decay,  the  literature  of 
the  people  was  in  its  perfection.  The  Muses 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  theatres,  the  haunts 
of  a  class  whose  taste  was  not  better  than  that 
of  the  Right  Honourables  aud  singular  good 
Lords  who  admired  metaphysical  love-verses, 
but  whose  imagination  retained  all  its  fresh* 
ness  and  vigour;  whose  censure  and  approba- 
tion might  be  erroneously  bestowed,  but  whose 
tears  and  laughter  were  never  in  the  wrong. 
The  infection  which  had  tainted  lyric  and 
didactic  poetry  had  but  slightly  and  partially 
touched  the  drama.  While  the  noble  and  the 
learned  were  comparing  eyes  to  burning- 
glasses,  and  tears  to  terrestrial  globes,  coyness 
to  an  enthymeme,  absence  to  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  an  unrequited  passion  to  the  for- 
tieth remainderman  in  an  entail,  Juliet  leaning 
from  the  balcony,  and  Miranda  smiling  over 
the  chess-board,  sent  home  many  spectators, 
as  kind  and  simple-hearted  as  the  master  and 
mistress  of  Fletcher's  Ralpho,  to  cry  them- 
selves to  sleep. 

No  species  of  fiction  is  so  delightful  to  us  as 
the  old  English  drama.  Even  its  inferior  pro- 
ductions possess  a  charm  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  lucid 
mirror  that  ever  was  held  up  to  nature.  The 
creations  of  the  great  dramatists  of  Athem. 
produce  the  effect  of  magnificent  sculptures, 
conceived  by  a  mi$^ht)'  imagination,  polished 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  imbodying  ideas  of 
ineffable  majesty  and  beauty,  but  cold,  pale, 
and  rigid,  with  no  bloom  on  the  check,  and  no 
speculation  in  the  eye.  In  all  the  draperies^ 
the  figures,  and  the  faces,  in  the  lovers  ans 
the  tyrants,  the  Bacchanals  aud  the  Furiei^. 
there  is  the  same  marble  chillness  tu^  '6tU 
n  2 
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tK^^s.  Most  of  the  characters  of  the  French 
t\^e  resemble  the  waxen  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  the  window  of  a  perfumer,  rouged,  curled, 
and  bedizened,  bat  fixed  in  such  stiff  attitudes, 
and  staring  with  eyes  expressive  of  such  utter 
unmeaningness,  that  they  cannot  produce  an 
illusion  for  a  single  moment  In  the  English 
plays  alone  is  to  be  found  the  warmth,  the 
mellowness,  and  the  reality  of  painting.  We 
know  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women,  as  we 
know  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  of  Van- 
dyke. 

The  excellence  of  these  works  Is  in  a  great 
ttieasnre  the  result  of  two  peculiarities,  which 
the  critics  of  the  French  school  consider  as 
^ef^cts — from  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  co- 
medy, and  from  the  length  and  extent  of  the 
action.  The  former  is  necessary  to  render  the 
drahia  a  just  representation  of  a  world,  in 
which  the  laughers  and  the  weepers  are  pei^ 
pisttxally  jostling  each  other — ^in  which  every 
«yent  has  its  serious  and  its  ludicrous  side. 
I^e  latter  enables  us  to  form  an  intimate  ac- 
<|ttaintance  with  characters,  with  which  we 
could  not  possibly  become  familiar  during  th^ 
te^  hours  to  which  the  unities  restrict  the 

gbet  In  this  respect  the  works  of  Shakspeaire, 
1  particular,  are  miracles  of  art  In  a  piece, 
>jHuch  may  be  read  aloud  in  ^ree  hours,  we 
set  a  character  gradually  unfold  all  its  re- 
cesses to  us.  We  see  it  change  with  the 
<^hflnge  of  circumstances.  The  petulant  youtii 
rises  into  the  politic  and  warlike  sovereign. 
The  profuse  and  courteous  philanthropist 
sours  into  a  hater  and  scorner  of  his  kind. 
The  t3rrant  is  altered,  by  the  chastening  of  af- 
fliction, into  a  pensive  moralist  The  veteran 
general,  distinguished  by  coolness,  sagacity, 
and  self-command,  sinks  under  a  conflict  be* 
twecn  love,  strongas  death,  and  jealcAisy,  cruel 
te  the  grave.  The  brave  and  lo3ral  subject 
passes,  step  by  step,  to  the  extremities  of  hu- 
man depravity.  We  trace  his  progress  from 
the  first  dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition,  to  the 
jVnical  melancholy  of  his  impenitent  remorse. 
Yet,  in  these  pieces,  there  are  no  unnatural 
transitions.  Nothing  is  omitted:  nothing  is 
crowded.  Great  as  are  the  changes,  narrow 
as  is  the  compass  within  which  they  are  exhi- 
bited, they  shock  us  as  little  as  the  gradual 
alterations  of  those  familiar  faces  which  we 
see  every  evening  and  every  morning.  The 
magical  skill  of  the  poet  resembles  that  of  the 
Dfervise  in  the  Spectator,  who  condensed  all 
the  events  of  seven  years  into  the  single  mo- 
ment during  which  the  king  held  his  head 
niftdeT  the  water. 

It  is  deserving  of  renmrk,  that  at  the  time  of 
ifhi€h  we  speak,  the  plays  even  of  men  not 
eminently  distinguishcKl  by  genius — such,  for 
example,  as  Jonson — ^were  far  superior  to  the 
best  works  of  imagination  in  other  depart- 
ments. Therefore,  though  we  conceive  that, 
from  causes  which  we  have  ali'cady  investi- 
gated, our  poetry  must  necessarily  have  de- 
clined, we  think  that,  unless  its  fate  had  been 
accelerated  by  external  attacks,  it  might  have 
enjoyed  an  euthanasia — that  genius  might  have 
been  kepi  alive  by  the  drama  till  its  place 
€(*ald,  in  some  degree,  be  supplied  by  taste— 
Mil  then  wcntd  hare  b«!en  seiredy  any  iA« 
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and  that  of  agreeable  imitaUon.  l^e  #iHta 
!  of  Shakspeare,  which  were  not  appreciate 
!  with  any  degree  of  justice  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  then  kavH 
been  the  recognised  standards  of  exeelleftdti 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth ;  ahS 
he  and  the  great  Elizabethan  writers  migM 
have  been  almost  immediately  succeeded  bjr  a 
generation  of  poets,  similar  to  those  who  adorn 
our  own  times. 

ftttt  the  Puritans  droVe  imagihatioft  (fbm.  M 
last  asyhim.  The^  prohibiced  theatrical  t^pti^ 
sentations,  and  stigmatized  the  whole  raCtt  of 
dramatists  as  enemies  of  morality  aftd  itU^ 
gion.  Much  that  is  objectionable  may  be  toiM 
in  the  writers  whom  they  reprobated ;  bttt 
whether  they  took  the  best  measures  for  stMM 
ping  the  evil,  appears  to  us  very  doabtftil,  aura 
must,  we  think,  have  appeared  doubtfU  to 
themselves,  when,  af\er  the  lapse  of  a  M^ 
years,  they  saw  the  unclean  spirit  whom  ih^ 
had  cast  out,  return  to  his  old  batmts,  tHA 
seven  others  fouler  ihtai  himself. 

By  the  extinction  of  th^  drama,  the  fashdba- 
able  school  of  poetry— a  school  Without  tfulK 
of  sentiment  or  harmony  of  versifioafiMH>« 
without  the  powers  of  an  earlier  ob  tftls  bdiV 
rectness  of  a  later  age — ^was  left  to  enjnj^  tuh* 
disptrted  ascendency.  A  Vicious  ingenmty,  M 
morbid  quickness  to  perceive  resembltne^ 
and  analogies  between  things  apparently  li€i^ 
rogeneotis,  constituted  alzbost  its  only  cutim  id 
achniration.  Suckling  was  dead*  MUtbA  #89 
absorbed  in  political  and  di^olog ical  oofttt^ 
vetsy.  If  Waller  diff^ed  from  the  CoiHelitt 
sect  of  writers,  he  differed  for  (he  worse.  ^ 
had  as  little  poetry  as  they,  and  much  less  wit: 
nor  is  the  languor  of  his  verses  less  ofi^nS2V0 
than  the  mggedness  of  theirs.  In  DitftUAiii^ 
alone  the  faint  dawn  of  a  better  ihatitter  IHii 
discernible. 

But,  low  as  was  the  state  of  our  poet^ 
during  the  civil  war  and  the  Protecioiiat^,  § 
still  deeper  fall  was  at  hand.  Hitherto  «tH» 
literature  had  been  idiomatic.  In  mind  as  ift 
situation,  we  had  been  islanders.  The  revisfflh 
tions  in  our  taste,  like  the  revolutions  in  otit 
government,  had  been  settled  without  the  ifr* 
terference  of  strangers.  Had  this  state  of  things 
continued,  the  same  just  principles  of  reason* 
ing,  which,  about  this  time,  were  applied  wf(h 
unprecedented  success  to  every  pari  of  phr^ 
losophy,  would  soon  have  conducted  <pM 
ancestors  to  a  sounder  code  of  criticism. 
There  were  already  strong  signs  of  impfbytf- 
ment  Our  prose  had  at  length  worked  it^etf 
clear  from  those  quaint  conceits  which  Mfil 
deformed 'almost  every  metrical  composifiott. 
The  parliamentary  debates  and  the  diplomat 
correspondence  of  that  eventful  period  Imi 
contributed  much  to  this  reform.  In  such 
bustling  times,  it  was  absolutely  neoeisiryttf 
speak  and  Write  to  (he  purpose.  Thefthstirdlk 
ties  of  Puritanism  had,  p«rhaps,  done  morif. 
At  the  time  when  ^at  odious  stvle,  whi^ 
deforms  the  writings  of  Hall  aifd  of  Lord  B«» 
con,  was  almost  nnirersal,  had  appelt^  fluti 
stupetfdous  work,  the  English  BiMe— a  ^Mf^ 
Mifch,  if  erery  thing  dse  in  our  kMMICf 
should  ptTiOt,  wtttM  «tbft«^nEAM  to^  alMlr  m 
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SMttle  «XMttt  of  its  teaiitf  and  pdwer.    The  i 
respect  which  the  translators  felt  for  the  orlgfi- 1 
ital  prerented  them  from  adAng  any  of  the 
liideofus  decorations  then  in  fashion.     The  ! 
Sronfidworfc  of  the  version,  indeed,  was  of  an 
earlier  age.     Hie  familiaritj  with  which  the 
Jhuitans,  on  almost  etery  occasion,  nsed  the 
YcriptnraJ  phrases,  was  no  doubt  very  ridicn- 
Idhs  ;  bnt  it  produced  good  eflfects.    It  was  a 
eant;  bnt  it  inove  ont  a  cant  far  more  ofien- 
ttive. 

The  M^est  kind  o(  poetry  is,  hi  a  great 
Measure,  mdepeiident  or  those  circumstances 
*wldch  regulate  the  s^le  of  composition  in 
prose.  Bnt  with  that  inferior  species  of  poe- 
vr  which  succeeds  to  it,  the  case  is  widely 
flmterent  In  a  few  years,  the  good  sense  and 
mod  taste  which  had  weeded  out  afibctatiOn 
from  moral  and  political  treatises  would,  in 
Ibt  namral  course  of  things,  have  efiected  a 
similsF  reform  in  the  setmet  and  the  ode.  The 
rigour  of  the  victoHous  sectaries  had  relaxed. 
A  dominant  religion  is  never  ascetic.  The 
government  connived  at  theatrical  representa^ 
tions.  The  influence  of  0bakspeare  was  once 
more  ffStt  But  daricer  days  were  approaching, 
A  foreign  yoke  was  to  be  imposed  on  our  lite- 
noure.  dharies,  surrounded  by  the  compa- 
tions  of  his  long  exile,  returned  to  govern  a 
Batios  which  ought  never  to  have  cast  him  out, 
<sT  never  to  have  received  him  back.  Every 
year  which  he  had  passed  amon^  strangers 
sad  rendered  him  more  unfit  to  rule  his  coun- 
trymen. In  France  he  had  seen  the  refractory 
magistracy  humbled,  and  royal  prerogative, 
though  exercised  by  a  foreign  priest  in  the 
name  of  a  child,  victorious  over  all  opposition. 
H^  spectacle  naturally  gratified  a  prince  to 
whose  familv  the  opposition  of  parliaments 
%ad  been  so  fatal.  Politeness  was  his  solitary 
jood  quality.  The  insults  which  he  had  snf- 
lered  in  dc^)tland  had  taught  him  to  prize  it. 
T)ie  effeminacy  and  apathy  of  his  disposition 
ftted  him  to  excel  in  it  The  desfance  and 
vivacity  of  the  French  manners  fascinated 
Mm.  with  the  poKtical  maxims  and  the  so- 
cial habits  of  his  favourite  peonle,  he  adopted 
flieir  taste  in  composition ;  and,  when  seated 
on  the  6irone,  soon  rendered  it  fashionable, 
parth'  by  direct  patronage,  bm  still  more  by 
that  "contemptible  policy  which,  for  a  time, 
made  England  Hie  last  of  the  nation*,  and 
raised  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  a  height  of 
power  and  feme,  such  as  no  French  sovereign 
had  ever  before  attained. 

It  was  to  please  Charles  that  rhyme  was 
first  introduce  into  our  plays.  Thus,  a  rising 
Wow,  which  would  at  anj'  time  have  been 
mortal,  was  deidt  to  the  English  drama,  then 
Just  recovering  from  its  languishing  condition. 
Two  detestsMe  manners,  the  indigenous  and 
the  imported,  were  now  in  a  state  of  alternate 
conflict  and  amalgamation.  The  bombastic 
meanness  of  the  new  style  was  blended  with  the 
ifigetiious  absurdity  of  the  old ;  and  the  mix- 
ture produced  something  which  the  world  had 
never  before  seen,  and  which,  we  hope,  it  wiH 
BCter  see  again — something,  by  the  side  of 
frhieh  the  worst  nonsense  of  all  other  ages 
tppears  to  advantage— something,  which  those 
who  hare  auempted  to  caricature  it,  havey 


agaittit  their  will,  t^^en  foireH  to  fl^lM^-^ 
which  the  tragedy  of  Bayes  is  a  very  favoW- 
a^le  specimen.  What  Lorf  Dbrset  observe 
to  Edward  Howard,  might  have  been  addre^ 
ed  to  almost  all  his  contemporaries : — 

**  At  skilful  divert  to  tbe  iKtUon  fiUl, 
Swifter  than  tbote  xtho  cann6t  swim  at  all ; 
So,  In  this  wtty  of  wilMnf  tiMioat  tblflklng. 
Thou  liMt  m  atruige  aUcriljr  in  alftkisf/' 

From  this  reproach  some  clever  men  of  thk 
world  must  be  expected,  and  among  them 
Dorset  himself.  Though  by  no  means  great 
poets,  or  even  good  versifiers,  Aey  always 
wrote  with  meaning,  and  sometimes  with  wit. 
Nothing  indeed  more  strongly  shows  to  what 
a  miserable  state  literature  had  fallen,  tha£tt 
the  immense  superiority  which  the  occasion^ 
rhymes,  carelessly  thrown  on  paper  by  men 
of  this  class,  possess  over  Uie  elaborate  -prih 
ductions  of  almost  all  the  professed  authors. 
'Hie  reigning  taste  was  so  bad,  that  the  success 
of  a  writer  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  h£i 
labour,  and  to  his  desire  of^  excellence.  Ail 
exception  must  be  made  for  Butler,  who  had  av 
much  wit  and  learning  as  Cowley,  and  iAi6 
knew,  what  Cowley  never  knew,  how  to  u^ 
them.  A  great  command  of  good  homely 
English  distinguishes  him  still  more  from  to 
other  writers  of  the  time.  As  for  Gondiber^ 
those  may  criticise  it  who  can  read  it  Ii^ 
gination  was  extinct  Taste  was  deprav^ 
Poetry,  driven  from  palaces,  colleges,  and  the- 
atres, had  fotmd  an  asylum  in  the  obscure 
dwelling,  where  a  great  man,  bom  out  of  due 
season,  in  disgrace,  penury,  pain,  and  bUhd 
ness,  si  ill  kept  nncontaminated  a  ch^T^t^ 
and  a  genius  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

Ever}'  thing  about  Milton  is  wonderful :  htP 
nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  that,  in  an  age  M 
unfarourable  to  poetry,  he  should  have  pro 
dnced  the  greatest  of  modem  epic  poems 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  m  some  dc 
gree  to  be  attributed  to  his  want  of  sight  Thft 
imagination  is  notoriously  most  active  when 
the  external  world  is  shut  out  In  sleep  iti 
illusions  are  perfect  They  produce  all  diC 
effect  of  realities.  In  darkness  its  visions  art 
always  more  distinct  than  in  the  light  Evrtir 
person  who  amuses  himself  with  what  is  callOT 
building  castles  in  the  air,  must  have  eacne* 
rienced  this.  We  know  artists,  who,  before 
they  attempt  to  draw  a  face  from  memoty, 
close  their  eyes,  that  they  may  recall  a  tAott 
perfect  image  of  the  features  and  the  expre^ 
sion.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  beheve, 
that  the  genius  of  Milton  may  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  influence  of*^  times  so  unfa- 
vourable to  it,  by  his  infirmity.  Be  this  as  ft 
may,  his  works  at  first  enjoyed  a  very  smaB 
share  of  popularity.  To  be  neglected  by  his 
contemporaries  was  the  penalty  which  he  paid 
for  surpassing  them.  His  great  poem  was 
not  generally  studied  or  admired,  till  writer* 
far  inferior  to  him  had,  by  obsequiously  criwf- 
ing  to  the  public  taste,  acquired  sufficient  & 
vour  to  reform  it 

Of  these  I>rydcn  was  the  most  eminctot 
Amidst  the  crowd  of  authors,  who,  during  th# 
cartier  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  eotmet 
notoriet}'  by  every  species  of  absm'dfty  allft 
alliKitation,  he  si?eediTY  became  crmspicttOtti 
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Ho  man  dtroiMdto  much  mfluenee  on  the 
age.  The  reason  is  obvious.  On  no  man  did 
Ihe  age  exercise  so  much  influence.  He  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  those  whom  we  have 
designated  as  the  critical  poets ;  and  his  lite- 
rary career  exhibited,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the 
whole  history  of  the  school  to  which  he  bo- 
longed,  the  rudeness  and  extravagance  of  its 
infancy,  the  propriety,  the  grace,  the  dignified 
good  sense,  the  temperate  splendour  of  its 
maturity.  H^s  imagination  was  torpid,  till  it 
was  awakened  by  his  judgment.  He  be^ 
with  quaint  parallels  and  empty  mouthmg. 
He  gradually  acquired  the  energy  of  the  sa^ 
tirist,  the  gravity  of  the  moralist,  the  rapture 
of  ihe  lyric  poet  The  revolution  through 
which  English  literature  has  been  passing, 
from  the  time  of  Cowley  to  that  of  8cott,  may 
be  seen  in  miniature  within  the  compass  of 
his  volumes. 

His  life  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  There 
is  some  debatable  ground  on  the  common 
frontier;  but  the  line  may  be  drawn  with  tole- 
rable accuracy.  The  year  1678  is  that  on 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  fix  as  the  date 
of  a  great  change  in  his  manner.  During  the 
preceding  perioa  appeared  some  of  his  courtly 
i>aneg3rrics— his  Annus  Mirabilis,  and  most  of 
his  plays;  indeed,  all  his  rhjrming  tragedies. 
To  the  subsequent  period  belong;  his  best  dra^ 
mas — ^AU  for  Love,  The  Spanish  Friar,  aiid 
Sebastian— his  satires,  his  translations,  his 
didactic  poems,  his  fables,  and  his  odes. 

Of  the  small  pieces  which  were  presented 
to  chancellors  and  princes,  it  would  scarcely 
be  fair  to  speak.  The  greatest  advantage 
which  the  fine  arts  derive  mnn  the  extension 
of  knowledge  is,  that  the  patronage  of  indivi- 
duals becomes  unnecessary.  Some  writers 
still  aflect  to  regret  the  age  of  patronage. 
None  but  bad  writers  have  reason  to  regret  iu 
It  is  always  an  age  of  general  ignorance. 
MThere  ten  thousand  readers  are  eager  for  the 
appearance  of  a  book,  a  small  contribution 
from  each  m^es  up  a  splendid  remuneration 
for  the  author.  Where  literature  is  a  luxury, 
confined  to  few,  each  of  them  must  pay  higL 
If  the  Empress  Catherine,  for  example,  wanted 
an  epic  poem,  she  must  have  wholly  supported 
the  poet; — ^justas,  in  a  remote  country  village, 
a  man  who  wants  a  mutton-chop  is  sometimes 
forced  to  take  the  whole  sheep ; — ^a  thing  which 
never  happens  where  the  demand  is  large. 
But  men  who  pay  largely  for  the  gratification 
of  their  taste,  will  expect  to  have  it  united 
with  some  gratification  to  their  vanity.  Flatr 
tery  is  carried  lo  a  shameless  extent ;  and  the 
habit  of  flattery  almost  inevitably  introduces 
a  false  taste  into  composition.  Its  language 
is  made  up  of  hyperbolical  commonplaces— 
iiflensire  irom  their  triteness — and  still  more 
oflcnsive  from  their  extravagance.  In  no 
school  is  the  trick  of  overstepping  the  modesty 
of  nature  so  speedily  acquin^d.  The  writer, 
accasU)med  to  find  exaggeration  acceptable 
and  necessary  on  one  subject,  uses  it  on  alL 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  early  pane- 
gyrical verses  of  Dryden  should  be  made  up 
of  meanness  and  bombast  They  abound  with 
the  conoeiu  which  his  immediate  predecessors 
hod  brought  into  fashion.    But  his  language 


and  his  yeraificotioc  wore  $kt9Stf  Ur 
rior  to  theirs. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  shows  great  command 
of  expression  and  a  fine  ear  for  heroic  rhymo* 
Here  its  merits  end.  Not  only  has  it  no  claim 
to  be  called  poetry ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  woik 
of  a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possibili^t 
write  poetry.  Its  aflccted  similes  are  the  besi 
part  of  it  Gaudy  weeds  present  a  more  ea» 
couraging  spectacle  than  utter  barrennesiu 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  stanza  in  this  long 
work,  to  which  the  imagination  seems  to  hovo 
contributed  any  thing.  It  is  produced,  not  \q^ 
creation,  but  by  construction.  It  is  made  Qn» 
not  of  pictures,  but  of  inferences.  We  wul 
give  a  single  instance,  and  certainly  a  favour 
able  instance — a  quatrain  which  Johnson  kao 
praised.  Drj'den  is  describing  the  sea-fight 
with  ilie  Dutch. 

**  Amldtt  whole  bmpa  of  tpicM  IMbtt  a  taU  t 
Ani  now  Uielr  oicmn  amod  agalMl  tlM«  Wf 
Borne  precioiuly  bjr  ehattered  porceUUi  fell, 
And  eome  by  aromatle  spltntere  die.** 

The  poet  should  place  his  readers,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  situation  of  the  sofierers  or  tho 
spectators.  His  narration  ought  to  prodoco 
feelings  similar  to  those  which  would  be  excited 
by  the  event  itself.  Is  this  the  case  herel 
who,  in  a  sea-fight,  ever  thought  of  the  prico 
of  the  china  which  beats  out  the  brains  of  a 
sailor ;  or  of  the  odour  of  the  splinter  which 
shatters  his  legl  It  is  not  by  an  act  of  the 
imagination,  at  once  calling  up  the  scene  be- 
fore the  interior  eye,  but  by  painful  meditation 
— by  turning  the  subject  round  and  roundr— by 
tracing  out  facts  into  remote  consequences, 
that  these  incongruous  topics  are  introduced 
into  the  description.  Homer,  it  is  true,  por^ 
petually  uses  epithets  which  are  not  peculiarlir 
appropriate.  Achilles  is  the  swifVfooted,  whea 
he  is  silting  stilt  Ulysses  is  the  much-endor* 
ing,  when  he  has  nothing  to  endure.  Every 
spear  casts  a  long  shadow;  every  ox  boo 
crooked  horns ;  and  every  woman  a  high  bosom, 
though  these  particulars  may  be  quite  besido 
the  purpose.  In  our  old  ballads  a  similar 
practice  prevails.  The  gold  is  always  red,  and 
the  ladies  always  gay,  though  nothing  whatever 
may  depend  on  the  hue  of  gold,  or  the  temper 
of  the  ladies.  But  these  adjectives  are  mere 
customary  additions.  They  merge  in  the  sub* 
stantives  to  which  they  are  attached.  If  tb^ 
at  all  colour  the  idea,  it  is  with  a  tinge  so  slight 
as  in  no  respect  to  alter  the  general  effect  la 
the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dry* 
den,  the  case  is  very  difiTerent  Precioutl^  and 
aromatic  divert  our  whole  attention  to  them> 
selves,  and  dissolve  the  image  of  the  battle  in 
a  moment  The  whole  poem  reminds  us  of 
Lucan,  and  of  the  worst  parts  of  Lucan,  tho 
sea-fight  in  the  bay  of  Alarseilles,  for  example. 
The  description  of  the  two  fleets  during  the 
night  is  pernaps  the  only  passage  which  ou^^t 
to  be  exempted  from  this  censure.  If  it  was 
from  the  Annus  Mirabilis  that  Milton  formed 
his  opinion,  when  he  pronounced  Dryden  a 
good  rhymer,  but  no  poet,  he  certainly  judged 
correctly.  But  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  saicL 
one  of  those  writers,  in  whom  the  period  ca 
imagination  does  not  precede,  but  follow,  tho 
period  of  observation  and  rtflectidik  ^^ 
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Wb  pliySylMS  xkjm\Aft  plays  in  particular, 
are  admirable  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to 
stedjT  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  drama.  He 
vas  ntterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  exhibiting 
real  haman  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior 
talent  of  composing  characters  out  of  those  ele- 
ments into  which  3ie  imperfect  process  of  our 
reason  can  resolve  them,  he  was  very  deficient 
His  men  are  not  even  good  personifications ; 
tbey  are  not  well-assorted  assemblages  of  quali- 
ties. Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  seizes  a  very 
coarse  and  marked  distinction ;  and  gives  up, 
not  a  likeness,  but  a  strong  caricature,  in  which 
a  single  peculiarity  is  protruded,  and  every 
tiling  else  neglectea ;  like  the  Marquis  of  Oran- 
by  at  an  inndoor,  whom  we  know  by  nothing  but 
his  baldness ;  or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only 
in  bis  squint.  These  are  the  best  specimens 
of  his  skill.  For  most  of  his  pictures  seem, 
Mkc  Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  expressly 
designed  not  to  resemble  any  thing  in  the  hear 
Tens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  wa- 
ters under  the  earth. 

The  latter  manner  he  practises  most  fre- 
qiiently  in  his  tragedies,  the  former  in  his 
comedies.  The  comic  characters  are,  without 
mixture,  loathsome  and  despicable.  The  men 
of  Ctherege  and  Yanbrugh  are  bad  enough. 
Those  of  Smollet  are  perh^s  worse.  But  they 
do  not  approach  to  the  Ueladons,  the  Wila- 
btoods,  the  Woodalls,  and  the  Rhodophils  of 
Ihyden.  The  vices  of  these  last  are  set  off  by 
a  certain  fierce,  hard  impudence,  to  which  we 
know  nothing  comparable.  Their  love  is  the 
appetite  of  beasts;  their  friendship  the  con- 
lederacy  of  knaves.  The  ladies  seem  to  have 
beca  expressly  created  to  form  helps  meet  fbr 
such  gentlemen.  In  deceiving  and  insulting 
their  old  fathers,  they  do  not  perhaps  exceed 
the  license  which,  by  immemonalprescription, 
has  been  allowed  to  heroines,  oxxi  they  also 
cheat  at  cards,  rob  strong  boxes,  put  up  their 
ficFours  to  auction,  betray  their  friends,  abuse 
tiieir  rivals  in  a  style  of  Billingsgate,  and  invite 
their  lovers  in  the  language  of  the  Piazza. 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the 
TElets  and  waiting-women,  the  Mascarilles  and 
Nerines,  but  the  recognised  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, who  appear  as  the  representatives  of  good 
society,  ana  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifUi  act, 
marry  and  live  very  happily  ever  ader.  The 
sensuality,  baseness,  and  malice  of  their  na- 
tures are  unredeemed  by  any  quality  of  a  differ- 
ent description,  by  any  touch  of  kindness,  or 
nren  by  an  honest  burst  of  hearty  hatred  and 
revenge.  We  are  in  a  world  where  there  is 
BO  humanity,  no  veracity,  no  sense  of  shame 
^-a  world  for  which  any  good-natured  man 
would  gladly  take  in  exchange  the  society  of 
Milton's  devils.  But  as  soon  as  we  enter  the 
r^ions  of  Tragedy,  we  find  a  great  change. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  fine  sentiment  there. 
M etastasio  is  surpassed  in  his  own  department 
Scuderi  is  out-scuderied.  We  are  introduced 
to  people  whose  proceedings  we  can  trace  to 
no  motive— of  whose  feelings  we  can  form  no 
BM)re  idea  than  of  a  sixth  sense.  We  hare 
left  a  race  of  creatures,  whose  love  is  as  deli- 
cate aad  affeetioBate  as  the  passion  which  an 
nldenaaa  feels  for  a  turtle.  We  find  ourselves 
,  whose  lore  is  pvreljr  disiale> 


rested  emotion — a  loyalty  extending  to  passive 
obedience — a  religion  like  that  of  the  Quietists, 
unsupported  by  any  sanction  of  hope  or  fear. 
We  see  nothing  but  despotism  without  power, 
and  sacrifices  without  compensation. 

We  will  give  a  few  instances :— In  Aureng-  ■ 
zebe,  Arimant,  governor  of  Agra,  falls  in  love 
with  his  prisoner  Indamora.  She  rejects  his  suit 
with  scorn;  but  assures  him  that  she  shall  make 
great  use  of  her  power  over  him.  He  threatens 
to  be  angry.    She  answers,  very  coolly : 

**  D«  nM :  ynx  siiKer,  llk«  your  love»  it  vain : 
Wheae'nr  1  pl«ase,  you  invst  k«  pleated  agaia. 
Knowing  what  power  I  have  your  will  to  bead, 
ru  ute  It ;  (br  I  need  Just  tuch  a  fridnd." 

This  is  no  idle  menace.  She  soon  brings  a 
letter,  addressed  to  his  rival,  orders  him  to  read 
it,  asks  him  whether  he  thinks  it  sufieieat^ 
tender,  and  finally  commands  him  to  carry  It 
himself.  Such  tyranny  as  this,  it  may  be 
thought,  would  justify  resistance.  Arimant 
does  indeed  venture  to  remoi^trate : 

''Thiff  fatal  paper  rather  lei  me  tear, 
Tlian,  like  Belleropbon,  my  tentenee  bear." 

The  answer  of  the  lady  is  incomparable : 

"  Tou  may ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  best  advice; 
TwHI  only  fK-e  me  paint  of  writing  twice. 
¥oa  know  yoo  mvet  obey  me,  toon  or  late. 
Why  thoQid  yoa  vainly  atmgfl*  with  your  feteV 

Poor  Arimant  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  mutters  something  about  fate  and 
freewill,  and  walks  off  with  the  bille^dotix. 

In  the  Indian  Emperor,  Montezuma  presents 
Almeria  with  a  garland  as  a  token  of  his  love, 
and  offers  to  moke  her  his  queen.    She  replies : 

**I  take  this  garia»d,  not  aa  given  by  you ; 
But  aa  ny  merit's  and  my  beamy's  due 
As  for  the  crown  which  you.  my  slave,  poesea*. 
To  share  it  with  you  would  but  make  me  leas.*' 

In  return  fi^r  suoh  proofs  of  tenderness  as 
these,  her  adm|rer  consents  to  murder  his  twe 
sons,  and  a  benefactor,  to  whom  he  feels  the 
warmest  gratitude.  Lyndaraxa,  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  assumes  the  same  lofty  toae 
with  Abdelm^ech.  He  complains  diat  shs 
smiles  upon  his  rival. 

**  LyiU.    And  wtien  did  I  my  power  so  fkr  resign. 

That  you  should  regulate  each  took  of  minel 
MM,    Then,  Vfbtm  yoa  gave  your  love,  you  gave  that 

power. 
iMwi,    'Twas  daring  p1easom~*tis  revoked  this  hour. 
wAM.    Itl  hato  yon,  and  this  visft  Is  my  last. 
Lynd.    Do,  if  yp«  ean ;  yoa  hsow  1  hold  you  Atst." 

That  these  passages  violate  aU  historical 
propriety;  that  sentiments,  to  which  nothing 
similar  was  ever  even  affected  except  by  the 
cavaliers  of  Europe,  are  transferred  to  Mexico 
and  Agra,  is  ^.  light  accusation.  We  have  no 
ohjection  to  a  conventional  world,  an  Illyrian 
puritan,  or  a  Bohemian  seaport.  While  the 
faces  are  gooid,  we  care  little  aboat  the  back- 
ground. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  that  the 
curtains  and  hangings  in  an  historical  painting 
ought  to  be,' not  velvet  or  cotton,  but  merely 
drapery.  The  s&me  principle  should  be  ap- 
plied to  poetry  and  romance.  The  truth  of 
character  is  (he  first  object ;  the  truth  of  plaoe 
and  time  is  fio  be  considered  onlv  in  the  second 
plaee.    PafifhimselfeouMtelltheaetoriotnn 
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eat  his  toes,  and  remind  him.  that  Keeper  Hat- 
toii  Tas  a  great  dancer.  We  wish  that,  in  our 
own  time,  a  writer  of  a  very  different  order 
from  Pnff  had  not  too  often  forgotten  human 
nftture  in  the  niceties  of  upholstery,  millinery, 
and  cookery. 

We  hlame  Dryden,  not  because  the  persons 
of  his  dramas  are  not  Moors  or  Americans, 
but  because  they  are  not  men  and  women; 
not  because  love,  such  as  he  represents  it, 
could  not  exist  in  a  harem  or  in  a  wigwam, 
but  because  it  could  not  exist  an3rwhere.  As 
is  the  love  of  his  heroes,  such  are  all  their 
other  emotions.  All  their  qualities,  their  cou- 
rage, their  generosity,  their  pride,  are  on  the 
same  colossal  scale.  Justice  and  prudence 
igpe  virtues  which  can  exist  only  in  a  moderate 
4lfree,  and  which  change  their  nature  and 
t^i^  name  if  pushed  to  excess.  Ofjosticeand 
pirodence,  therefore,  Dryden  Icares  his  favour- 
iHif  destitute.  He  did  not  care  to  give  them 
what  he  could  not  give  without  measure.  The 
tyrants  and  raffiaos  are  merely  the  hevoes  al- 
tered by  a  few  touches,  similar  to  those  which 
transformed  the  honest  face  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  into  the  Saracen's  head.  Through 
the  grin  and  frown,  the  original  features  are 
still  perceptible. 

It  IS  in  the  tragicomedies  that  these  absurdi- 
ties strike  us  most  The  two  races  of  men,  or 
rather  the  angels  and  the  baboons,  are  there 
presented  to  us  together.  We  meet  in  one 
scene  with  nothing  but  gross,  selfish,  unblush- 
ing, lying  libertines  of  both  sexes,  who,  as  a 
punishment,  we  suppose,  for  their  depravity, 
are  condemned  to  talk  nothing  but  prose.  But 
BM  soon  as  we  meet  with  people  who  speak  in 
Terse,  we  know  that  we  are  m  society  which 
would  have  enraptured  the  Cathoa  and  If  ade- 
Ion  of  Molidre,  m  society  for  which  Oroon- 
dates  would  have  too  little  of  thQ  jover,  Ql^ia 
too  much  of  the  coquette. 

As  Dryden  was  unable  to  render  his  plajrs 
imacsesting  by  mtans  of  that  which  is  the  pecu- 
li«jr  and  appropriate  excellence  of  the  diama, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  shoaid  find  some 
s«hiHitnte  for  it  In  his  comedies  he  supplied 
its  plaee,  sometimes  hv  wit,  b«t  more  fre- 
quently by  intrigue,  by  disguiaest  mistakes  of 
persons,  dialogues  at  cross  purposes,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  perplexing  concealments,  and 
ruiiprising  disclosures.  Ha  th«s  sueeeeded  at 
least  in  making  these  pieces  veiy  amusing^ 

In  bis  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  alto* 
getfaer  without  reaaoBt  to  Jiis  diction  and  hk 
versification^  It  was  on  this  account^  in  all 
probability,  that  he  so  eagerly  adi)pted,  and  so 
reluctantly  abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhym- 
ing in  his  plays.  What  is  unnatural  appears 
less  unnatural  in  that  species  of  verse,  than  in 
lines  which  approach  more  nearly  to  common 
conversation ;  and  in  the  management  of  the 
heroic  couplet,  Dryden  has  never  been  equalled. 
Ii  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  arguments  against 
a  fashion  now  universally  condemned.  But 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  Dry- 
den was  deficient  in  that  talent  v^'hich  blank 
▼erse  exhibits  to  the  greatest  advrmtage,  and 
was  certainly  the  best  writer  of  heroic  rhyme 
in.eur  language,  yet  the  plays  wiiich  have, 
ttotn  th^  tune  of  th<fijr  first  appear  anceiheen 


conaiAer^d.as  his  ^u  weJial^aok  yente*  Mp 
experiment  can  be  more  decisive. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  worst  even  of 
the  rhyming  tragedies  contains  good  descrip- 
tion and  magnificent  rhetoric.  But,  even  when 
we  forget  that  they  are  pli^s,  and,  passing  by 
their  dramatic  improprieUes,  consider  them 
with  reference  to  the  language,  we  are  perpe- 
tually disgusted  by  passages  which  it  is  dm* 
cult  to  conceive  how  any  author  could  have  • 
written,  or  any  audience  have  tolerated ;  rants 
in  which  the  raving  violence  of  the  manner 
forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  abject  tame- 
ness  of  the  thought  The  author  laid  the  whole 
fault  on  the  audience,  and  declared,  that  when 
he  wrote  them,  he  considered  them  bad  enough 
to  please.  This  defence  is  unworlhv  of  a  man 
of  genius,  and,  after  all,  is  no  defence.  Ot* 
way  pleased  without  rant;  and  so  might  Diy- 
den  have  done^  if  he  had  possessed  the  powers 
of  Otway.  The  iact  is,  that  he  had  a  tendency 
to  bombast,  which,  though  subsequently  cor- 
rected by  time  and  thought,  was  never  wholly 
removed,  and  which  showed  itself  in  perforqi- 
ancfs  not  designed  to  please  the  rude  mob  of 
the  theatre. 

Some  indulgent  critics  have  represented  this 
failing  as  an  indication  of  genius,  as  the  pro* 
fusion  of  unlimited  wealth,  the  wantonness  of 
exuberant  vigour.  To  us  it  seems  to  bear  a 
nearer  affinity  to  the  tawdriness  of  poverty,  or 
the  spasms  and  convulsions  of  weakness.  Dry* 
den  surely  had  not  more  imagination  than  . 
Homer,  Dante,  or  Miltos,  who  never  fall  into^ 
this  vice.  The  swelling  diction  of  ^scbylus 
and  Isaiah  resembles  that  of  Almanzor  and 
Maximin  no  more  than  the  tumidity  of  a  mus< 
cle  resembles  the  tumidity  of  a  boil.  Th^  . 
ibrmer  is  symptomatic  of  health  and  strength, 
Uie  latter  of  debility  and  disease.  If  ever.. 
Sbakspeare  rants,  it  is  not  when  his  imagina- 
tion is  hurrying  him  along,  but  when  he  is  hur- 
rying his  imagination  along — when  his  mind  . 
is  for  a  moment  jaded— when,  as  was  said  of 
Euripides,  he  resembles  a  lion,  who  excites 
bis  own  fury  by  lashing  himself  with  his  tail* 
What  happened  to  Shakspeare  from  the  occa- 
sional suspension  of  his  powers,  happened  to 
Dryden  from  constant  impotence.  He,  like, 
his  confederate  Lee,  had  judgment  enough  to- 
appreciate  the  great  poets  of  the  preceding 
age,  but  not  judgment  enough  to  shun  compe-^ 
tition  with  them.  He  felt  and  admired  their 
^ild  and  daring  sublimity.  That  it  belonged 
to  another  age  than  that  in  which  he  ilved,  and 
nequired  other  talents  than  those  which  he 
possessed ;  that,  in  aspiring  to  emulate  it,  he 
Vas  wasting,  in  a  hopeless  attempt,  powers 
which  might  render  him  pre-eminent  in  a  dif- 
ferent career,  was  a  lesson  which  he  did  not 
learn  till  late.  As  those  knavish  enthusiasts, 
the  French  prophets,  courted  inspiration,  by 
mimicking  the  writhings,  swoonings,  and  gasp- 
ings,  which  they  considered  as  its  s^-mptomsx 
he  attempted,  by  aflected  fits  of  poetical  fury, 
to  bring  on  a  real  paroxysm ;  and,  like  them, 
Itt  eot  nothing  but  his  distortions  for  his  pains. 

Horace  very  happily  compares  those  wh(v . 
in  his  timfi,  imitated  Pindar,  to  the  youth  who 
attempted  to  fl^  to  heaven  on  waxen  wings^ 
and  inio  expenenced^o  (atal  and  ignominious  ^ 
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a  AJL  Hii  own  admirable  eood  sense  pre- 
iwved  him  ftom  this  enor,  and  taught  him  to 
enhiTate  a  stjrle  in  which  excellenee  was 
iridUft  his  reach.  Drjden  had  not  the  same 
attf4mowledge.  He  saw  that  the  greatest 
poets  were  nerer  so  snccessfol  as  when  they 
msfaed  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  that 
some  inexplicable  good  fortune  preserved 
ftem  from  tripping  even  when  the^  staggered 
cm  dw  brink  of  nonsense.  He  did  not  per- 
eeire  that  they  were  guided  and  sustained  by 
a  power  denied  to  himself.  They  wrote  from 
thr  dictation  of  the  imagination,  and  they 
tend  a  response  in  tiie  imaginations  of  others. 
fle,  on  the  contrary,  sat  down  to  work  him- 
m1C»  by  reflection  and  argument,  into  a  deli- 
berate wildness,  a  rational  frenzy. 

In  looking  oyer  the  admirable  designs  which 
aaoompany  the  Paost,  we  have  always  been 
mnch  struck  by  one  which  represents  the  wi- 
anl  aad  the  tempter  riding  at  full  speed.  The 
dtmon  sits  on  his  furious  horse  as  heedlessly 
at  if  he  w«re  reposine  on  a  chair.  That  he 
should  keep  his  saddle  in  such  a  posture, 
wodld  seem  impossible  to  any  who  did  not 
know  that  he  was  secure  in  the  privileges  of 
a  avperhuman  nature.  The  attitude  of  Faust, 
on  the  coatnry,  is  the  perfection  of  horseman- 
ah^  Poeu  of  the  irst  order  might  safely 
wtus  as  desperately  as  Mephistopheles  rode. 
Bat  Drydea,  ^oagta  admitted  to  communion 
vftfa  higher  spirits,  tiiough  armed  with  a  por- 
tion €fC  their  power,  and  intrusted  with  some 
of  their  secrets,  was  of  another  race.  What 
ttey  might  securely  venture  to  do,  it  was  mad- 
ness in  him  to  attempt  It  was  necessary  that 
tatte  and  critical  science  should  supply  its 
dflfleiencies. 

Wa  will  give  a  few  examples.  Nothing  i 
be  fin^r  than  the  description  of  Hector  at 
Oseeianwatl. 

NMrri  ^on  mraXarrof  mtfurim'  X«/iv«  6t  x^*^ 
Z^MJ«XiM,  T§9  U9r§  vcpi  xp9i'  iotM  it  xtpoiv 
Affi*  txf  *««  «<'  r<S  f^v  tpVKOKot  mmpo^nvaii 
Nm^c  9cwr,  •/  c^aXre  irvXar  «»p«  ^  ovot  Stiritt 
kwtua  ^  9ipt»  rtixof  ^wtpffafo^f  oi  it  xar*  avras 
TSMMTf  tnxmn  wtXas.    Amwaot  i*  t^o$ififf 
lC««f  «v«  yX«fv/>Cf*  op4ioi  ^  aKimff'Mi  trvx^- 

What  daring  expressions !  Yet  how  signi- 
tfi^l  How  picturesque!  Hector  seems  to 
ris^  up  in  his  strexigth  and  fury.  The  gloom 
of  nijpit  in  his  frown — the  fire  bnmijig  in  his 
eyfs— -the  jaxrelins  and  the  blazii^g  armour— 
the  mighty  rash  through  the  gates  and  down 
the  battlements— the  tnujugpling  and  the  infinite 
roar  of  the  multitude*»every  thing  is  with  us ; 
every  thing  is  real. 

Bryden  has  described  a  very  similar  event 
in  Maiimln ;  and  has  done  his  best  to  be  sub* 
lime,  as  follows : 

^Tktr*  whb  a  forest  oftlnlr  ^rtt  Im  strove, 
Am4  sUMd  liko  Ctpenous  defVhMt  Jot*  t 
WUU  IUabro«4  sword  tbe  boUkwi  kflaOoK  down. 
Til  TtM  inw  pale,  lest  he  shoald  win  tbe  town, 
kM  tamed  ibe  inm  laavea  of  lu  dartc  book 
To  Bake  new  doooM,  or  sMod  wbai  a  «isia<4c" 

How  ezqnisfte  is  the  imagery  of  (he  fairy- 
soan  In  the  Tempest  and  the  Midsommer 
NMit*s  Bream;  Ariel  riding  through  the  twi- 
light en  the  bat,  or  suckit^^  In  the  bells  of 
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:  flowers  with  the  bee ;  or  the  little  bower-^ 
j  of  Titania,  driving  the  spiders  from  &e  couch 
of  the  Queen  ?    Dryden  truly  said,  that 

**  flbakspeare's  sMfie  could  not  copied  be ; 
Witbin  tlM  circle  uone  durst  walk  but  be." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  not  himself 
dared  to  step  within  the  enchanted  line,  and 
drawn  on  himself  a  fate  similar  to  that  which, 
according  to  the  old  superstition,  punished 
such  presumptuous  interferences.  The  follow- 
ing  lines  are  parts  of  the  song  of  his  fairies : 

'*  Merry,  merry,  aerrv,  we  sail  ttam  tbe  East, 
Half-tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast. 
In  tbe  brlgbt  aioonsbine,  wbile  winds  whistle  toad« 
Ttvy,  tivy,  thry,  we  moant  and  we  fly. 
All  racking  alenf  la  a  downy  white  dond : 
And  lest  our  leap  from  tbe  sky  prove  too  Atr, 
Wa  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new  falling  sur, 
And  drop  txom  abowe 
In  a  jelly  of  love." 

These  are  very  favourable  instances.  Those 
who  wish  for  a  bad  one  may  read  the  dying 
speeches  of  Maximin,  and  may  compare  them 
with  the  last  scenes  of  Othello  and  Lear. 

If  Dryden  had  died  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  of  the  periods  into  which  we  have  di* 
vided  his  literary  life,  he  would  have  left  a  re- 
putation, at  best,  little  higher  than  that  of  Lee 
or  Davenant  He  would  have  been  known  only 
to  men  of  letters ;  and  by  them  he  would  have 
been  mentioned  as  a  writer  who  threw  away» 
on  subjects  which  be  was  incompetent  to  treat, 
powers  which,  judiciously  employed,  might 
have  raised  him  to  eminence ;  whose  diction 
and  whose  numbers  had  sometimes  very  high 
merit,  but  all  whose  works  were  blemished  by 
a  false  taste  and  by  errors  of  gross  negligence. 
A  few  of  his  prolog^s  and  epilogues  might  per- 
haps still  have  been  remembered  and  quoted. 
In  these  little  pieces,  he  early  showed  all  the 
powers  which  afterwards  rendered  him  the 
greatest  of  modem  satirists.  But  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gradually  abandoned 
the  drama.  His  plays  appeared  at  longer  in- 
tervals. He  renounced  rhyme  in  tragedy.  His 
language  became  less  turgid,  his  characters 
less  exaggerated.  He  did  not  indeed  produce 
correct  representations  of  human  nature ;  but 
he  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous  chimeras  as 
those  which  abound  in  his  earlier  pieces.  Here 
and  there  passages  occur  worthy  of  the  best 
ages  of  the  British  stage.  The  style  which  the 
drama  requires  changes  with  every  change  of 
character  and  situation.  He  who  can  vary  his 
manner  to  suit  the  variation  is  the  great  drama- 
tist ;  but  he  who  excels  in  one  manner  only, 
will,  when  that  manner  happens  to  be  appro- 

Sriate,  appear  to  be  a  great  dramatist ;  as  the 
ands  of  a  watch,  which  does  not  go,  point 
right  once  in  the  twelve  hours.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  scene  of  solemn  debate.  This  a  mere 
rhetorician  may  write  as  well  as  the  greatest 
tragedian  that  ever  lived.  We  confess  that  to 
us  the  speech  of  Bempronius  in  Cato  seems 
very  nearly  as  good  as  Shakspeare  could  have 
made  it  But  when  the  senate  breaks  up,  and 
we  find  that  the  lovers  and  their  mistresses,  the 
hero,  the  villain,  and  the  deputy-villain,  all 
continue  to  harangue  in  the  same  style, 
we  perceive  the  dtfibrence  between  a  ma^ 
who  can  write  a  play  and  a  man  who  can 
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write  a  speech.  In  ihe  same  manner,  wit,  a 
talent  for  description,  or  a  talent  for  narration, 
may,  for  a  time,  pass  for  dramatic  genius. 
Dryden  was  an  incomparable  reasoner  in  verso. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  power ;  he  was  proud 
of  it;  and  the  authors  of  the  Rehearsal  justly 
charged  him  with  abusing  it.  His  warriors  and 
princesses  are  fond  of  discussing  points  of 
amorous  casuistry,  such  as  would  have  de- 
lighted a  Parliament  of  Love.  They  frequently 
go  still  deeper,  and  speculate  on  pfiilosophical 
necessity  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  were,  however,  some  occasions  which 
absolutely  required  this  peculiar  talent  Then 
Dryden  was  indeed  at  home.  All  his  best 
scenes  are  of  this  description.  They  are  all 
between  men ;  for  the  heroes  of  Dryden,  like 
many  other  gentlemen,  can  never  talk  sense 
when  ladies  are  in  company.  They  are  all 
intended  to  exhibit  the  empire  of  reason  over 
violent  passion.  We  have  two  interlocutors, 
the  one  eager  and  impassioned,  the  other  high, 
cool,  and  judicious.  The  composed  and  ra- 
tional character  gradually  acquires  the  ascend- 
ency. His  fierce  companion  is  first  inflamed 
to  rage  by  his  reproaches,  then  overawed  by 
hit  equanimity,  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
and  soothed  by  his  persuasions.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  scene  between  Hector  and  Troilus, 
in  that  between  Antony  and  Ventidius,  and  in 
that  between  Sebastian  and  Borax.  Nothing 
of  the  same  kind  in  Shakspeare  is  equal  to 
them,  except  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  which  is  worth  them  all  three. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dryden  alto- 
gether ceased  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  had 
ttumed  his  powers  in  a  new  direction,  with 
success  the  most  splendid  and  decisive.  His 
taste  had  gradually  awakened  his  creative  fa- 
culties. The  first  rank  in  poetry  was  be3'ond 
his  reach,  but  he  challenged  and  secured  the 
most  honourable  place  in  the  second.  His 
imagination  resembled  the  wings  of  an  ostrich. 
It  enabled  him  to  run,  though  not  to  soar. 
When  he  attempted  the  highest  flights,  he  be- 
came ridiculpus ;  but  while  he  remained  in  a 
lower  region,  he  outstripped  all  competitors. 

All  his  natural  and  all  his  acqnired  powers 
fitted  him  to  found  a  good  critical  school  of 
poetry.  Indeed,  he  carried  his  reforms  too  far 
for  his  age.  AAer  his  death,  our  literature  re- 
trograded;  and  a  century  was  necessary  to  bring 
it  hkok  to  the  point  at  which  he  left  it  The 
general  soundness  and  healthfulness  of  his 
mental  constitution ;  his  information,  of  vast 
superficies,  though  of  small  volume ;  his  wit, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed followers  of  Donne ;  his  eloquence,  grave, 
deliberate,  and  commanding,  could  not  save 
him  from  disgraceful  failure  as  a  rival  of 
Shakspeare,  but  raised  him  far  above  the  level 
of  Boilean.  His  command  of  language  was 
immense.  With  him  died  the  secret  of  the  old 
poetical  diction  of  England— the  art  of  pn>- 
dncing  rich  efifects  by  umiliar  words.  In  the 
following  century,  it  was  as  completely  lost  as 
the  Gothic  method  of  painting  glass,  and  was 
bat  poorly  supplied  by  the  laborious  and  tess^- 
latad  imitations  of  Mason  and  Gray.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  the  flnt  writer  under  whose 
skilAil  managemeat  ths  seisntiflc  TocalralAry 


fell  into  natural  and  pleasing  versa.  la  Ms- 
department,  he  succee^d  as  completely  as  his 
contemporary  Gibbons  succeeded  in  the  similar 
enterprise  of  carving  the  most  delicate  flowers 
from  heart  of  oak.  The  toughest  and  most 
knotty  parts  of  language  became  ductile  at  his 
touch.  His  versification  in  the  same  manner, 
while  it  gave  the  first  model  of  that  neatness 
and  precision  which  the  following  generattoa 
esteemed  so  highly,  exhibited,  at  the  same 
time,  the  last  examples  of  nobleness,  freedom^ 
variety  of  pause  and  cadence.  His  tragedies 
in  rhyme,  however  worthless  in  themselves, 
had  at  least  served  the  purpose  of  nonsense 
verses :  they  had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of  m^ 
lody  which  the  heroic  couplet  admits.  For 
bombast,  his  prevailing  vice,  his  new  subjects 
gave  little  opportunity;  his  better  taste  gr^ 
dually  discanied  it. 

He  possessed,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  the  power  of  reasoning  ia 
verse;  and  this  power  was  now  peculiarly  os^ 
ful  to  him.  His  logic  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly sound.  On  points  of  criticism,  he  ai> 
ways  reasons  ingeniously;  and,  when  he  is 
disposed  to  be  honest,  correctly.  But  the  tkss- 
logical  and  political  questions,  which  he  undei^ 
took  to  treat  in  verse,  were  precisely  those 
which  he  understood  least  His  argumenls, 
therefore,  are  often  worthless.  But  £e  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  stated  is  be3rond  all 
praise.  The  style  is  transparent  The  topics 
follow  each  other  in  the  happiest  order.  The 
objections  are  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  fire  of  the  reply  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  The  circumlocutions  which 
are  substituted  for  technical  phrases,  are  clear, 
neat,  and  exact  The  illustratirns  at  oacc 
adorn  and  elucidate  the  reasoning.  The  spark- 
ling epigrams  of  Cowley,  and  the  simple  gam- 
lity  of  the  burlesque  poets  of  Italy,  are  alter- 
nately employed,  in  the  happiest  manner.  Id 
give  effect  to  what  is  obvious ;  or  clearness  to 
what  is  obscure. 

His  literary  creed  was  catholic,  even  to  lati- 
tudinarianism ;  not  from  any  want  of  acafc- 
ness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  be  easily  satis- 
fied. He  was  quick  to  discern  the  snailcsc 
glimpse  of  merit;  he  was  indulgent  even  to 
gross  improprieties,  when  accompanied  by  any 
redeeming  talent  "When  he  said  a  severe 
thing,  it  was  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose^- 
to  support  an  argument,  or  to  cea^e  a  rivaL 
Never  was  so  able  a  critic  so  free  i<t>m  fastidi- 
ousness. He  loved  the  oM  poe^s,  espeeialhr 
Shakspeare.  He  admired  the  iirgenui^  which 
Donne  and  Cowley  had  so  wiUly  abused.  He 
did  justice,  amidst  the  general  silence,  to  the 
memory  of  Milton.  He  praised  to  the  skies 
the  schoolboy  lines  of  Addison.  Always  look- 
ing on  the  fair  side  of  e^ery  object,  he  admired 
extravagance  on  account  of  the  inventioii 
which  he  suppose  it  to  indicate ;  he  excuseU 
affectation  in  tkvourof  wit;  he  tolerated  even 
tameness  for  the  sake  of  the  correctness  which 
was  its  concomitant 

It  was  probably  to  this  torn  of  mind,  rather 
than  to  the  more  disgraceful  causes  which 
Johnson  has  assigned,  that  we  are  Co  attribaia 
the  exagpratioa  which  disflgares  tha  paaa* 
gyrics  of  Drydsa.     No  wriisr,  it  mast  ba 
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wmmi,  lias  carried  the  fiatteiy  of  dedication  to 
a.  greater  length.  But  this  was  not,  we  sas- 
pact,  merely  interested  servility;  it  was  the 
orerflowing  of  a  mind  singularly  disposed  to 
aitmirationy— of  a  mind  which  diminished 
yices,  and  magnified  virtues  and  obligations. 
The  most  adulatory  of  his  addresses  is  that  in 
wbieh  he  dedicates  the  State  of  Innocence  to 
Mary  of  Modena.  Johnson  thinks  it  strange 
that  any  man  should  use  such  language  wi& 
OBt  self<4etestation«  But  he  has  not  re- 
laarked  that  to  the  very  same  work  is  pre- 
fix^ an  euli^ium  on  Milton,  which  certainly 
could  not  have  been  acceptable  at  thjs  court 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Many  years  later, 
vbca  Whig  principles  were  in  a  great  mea- 
aare  thnmphaat.  Sprat  refused  to  admit  a  mo- 
miiaeat  of  John  Philips  into  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, because,  in  the  epitaph,  the  name  of  MiU 
IHI  ineidentally  occurred*  The  walls  of  his 
charch,  be  declared,  should  not  be  polluted  by 
Am  name  of  a  rejiubUcaa !  Pryden  was  at- 
tached, both  by  principle  and  interest  to  the 
eooit.  Bat  nothing  coaU  deaden  his  sensibi- 
li^  Id  ezceUenee.  We  are  unwilling  to  accuse 
bna  severely,  because  the  same  dispoaition, 
which  prompted  him  to  pay  so  generous  a 
tribate  lo  the  aiemory  of  a  poet  whom  his  pa> 
tpoas  detested,  harried  him  into  extravagance 
n^ea  he  deacnbeda  prineess»  distinguished  by 
tlie  j^endonr  of  her  beati^,  and  the  gvacious- 

Tbie  is  aa  aauable  temer ;  bat  it  is  aot  the 
leaipir  of  great  men.  Where  there  is  ekva> 
tioa  of  eharaeler,  there  will  be  fastidiousaess. 
U  it  ealy  in  aovels^  and  oa  tombstones,  that 
wa  BMet  wi^  paople  who  are  indalgeat  to  the 
faaltt  of  oiheia,  aad  aaaerciful  to  their  owa; 
aad  IHyden,  at  all  events,  was  not  one  of 
fteee  paragons.  His  ohaiity  was  extended 
most  liberally  to  others,  but  it  certainly  began 
ai  bste.  la  taste  be  was  by  ao  meaas  dafi- 
eteat.  Hie  criiieal  worhaare,  bevoad  all  com* 
yarison.  soperior  to  any  which  had,  till  then, 
appeared  ia  Eaglaad*  They  were  geaerally 
ioiendrd  ae  apologies  for  his  own  poems,  ra- 
tkar  than  as  expositione  of  general  principles ; 
be»  Iberefoce,  o(Wa  attempts  to  deceive  the 
wader  by  sophistry,  which  eoold  scaroely  have 
decetvedl  btmselt  His  dicta  are  the  dieta,  aot 
of  a  jadge,  bat  of  aa  adfwcate;  often  of  an 
advocate  ia  an  oasoaad  cause.  Tet,  in  the 
very  act  of  auerepreeeatiag  the  lavs  of  oqo^ 
pmilina,  hn  ehows  hew  well  be  anderstaads 
them.  Bat  he  waa  perpetnaUy  acting  against 
his  better  knowledge.  His  sins  were  sins  against 
light  He  trosted,  that  what  was  bad  would 
be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  what  was  good. 
What  was  gocd,  be  took  no  pains  to  make  bet- 
ter. He  was  not,  like  most  persons  who  rise 
to  eminence,  dissatisfied  even  with  his  best 
prodoctions.  He  had  set  up  no  unattainable 
standard  of  perfection,  the  contemplation  of 
which  might  at  once  improve  and  mortify  him. 
His  path  was  not  attended  by  an  unapproach- 
able mirage  of  excellence,  forever  receding 
aad  forever  paniued*  He  was  not  disgusted 
by  the  negligence  of  others,  and  he  extended 
the  saoM  toleration  to  himselt  His  mind  was 
at  a  slovcaly  eharacter-^foad  of  splendour, 
bat  iadifeeat  la  aeataa«.    Hence  aiost  of 
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his  writings  exhibit  the  sluggish  magnificence 
of  a  Russian  noble,  all  vermin  and  diamonds, 
dirty  linen  and  inestimable  sables.  Tliose 
faults  which  spring  from  afiectalion,  time  and 
thought  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  his 
poems.  But  his  carelessness  he  retained  to 
the  last.  If  towards  the  close  of  bis  life  he 
less  frequently  went  wrong  from  negligence, 
it  was  only  because  long  habits  of  composition 
rendered  it  more  easy  to  go  right.  In  his  best 
pieces,  we  find  false  rhymes — triplets,  in  which 
the  third  lino  appears  to  be  a  mere  intruder, 
and,  while  it  breaks  the  music,  adds  nothing  to 
the  meaning — ^gigantic  Alexandrines  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen  syllables,and  truncated  versee 
for  which  he  never  troubled  himself  to  find  a 
termination  or  a  partner. 

Such  are  the  l^uties  and  the  faults  which 
may  be  found  in  profusion  throughout  the  later 
works  of  Diyden.  A  more  just  and  complete 
estimate  of  his  natural  and  acquired  powers^ 
of  the  merits  of  his  style  and  of  its  blemishes* 
may  be  formed  from  the  Hind  and  Panther^ 
than  from  any  of  his  other  writings.  As  ik 
didactic  poem,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Religio 
Laici.  The  satirical  parts,  particularly  the 
character  of  Buruet,  are  scarcelv  inferior  ta 
the  best  passages  in  Absalom  and  AchitopheL 
There  are,  moreover,  occasional  touches  of  a 
tenderness  which  affects  us  more,  because  it 
is  decent,  rational,  and  manly,  and  reminds  ua 
of  the  best  scenes  in  his  tragedies.  His  versi- 
fication sinks  and  swells  in  happy  unison  with 
the  subject;  and  his  wealth  of  language  seems 
to  be  unlimited.  Tet  the  carelessnese  wilb 
which  he  has  ocoetracted  his  plot,  and  the  ii^ 
namerabla  ineoasiatencies  iato  which  he  is 
eveiy  moment  failing,  detract  much  from  the 
pleasore  which  such  varied  excellence  afibrda* 

la  Absalom  aad  Aehitophel  he  hit  upon  a  new 
and  riah  vein,  which  he  worked  with  signal 
saecess.  The  ancient  satirists  were  the  sub* 
jeotB  of  a  despotic  government  They  weia 
compelled  to  abstain  from  political  topics,  aad 
to  coafine  their  attention  to  the  frailties  of  pn^ 
vate  life.  They  might,  indeed,  eoaietimet  re^ 
tare  to  take  liberties  with  public  men, 

•^Oiioraai  Fhiiatelt  ttglfnr  cMv  si^ee  LeclM.'* 

Thus  Juvenal  immortalized  the  obsequiona 
senators,  who  met  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
memorable  turboL  His  fourth  satire  frequently 
reminds  us  of  the  great  political  poem  of  Dry* 
den ;  but  it  was  not  written  till  Domitian  had 
fallen,  and  it  wants  something  of  the  peculiar 
flavour  which  belongs  to  contemporary  invec- 
tive  alone.  His  anger  has  stood  so  long,  that, 
though  the  body  is  not  impaired,  the  eflerves* 
cence,  the  first  cream,  is  gone.  Boileau  lay 
imder  similar  restraints ;  and,  if  he  had  been 
free  from  all  restraint,  would  have  been  no 
match  for  our  countryman. 

The  advantages  which  Dryden  denved  from 
the  nature  of  his  subj.'ct  he  improved  to  the 
very  utmost  His  manner  is  (dmost  perfect 
The  style  of  Horace  and  Boileau  is  fit  only  for 
light  subjects.  The  Frenchman  did  indeed 
attempt  to  turn  the  theological  reasonings  of 
the  Provincial  Letters  into  verse,  but  with 
very  indiiferent  success.  The  glitter  of  Pope 
te  eoUL     T\\q  ardonr  of  Pertias  li  withoal 
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MllUncj.    Magnificent  versification  and  in- 

Sinioos  combinations  rarely  harmonize  wiA 
e  expression  of  deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal  and 
Dryden  alone  we  have  the  sparkle  and  the  heat 
together.  Those  great  satirists  succeeded  in 
commanicating  the  fervonr  of  their  feelings 
to  materials  the  most  incombustible,  and  kin- 
dled the  whole  mass  into  a  blaze  at  once 
dazzling  and  destmctive.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
think,  withont  regret,  of  the  part  which  so  emi- 
nent a  writer  as  Drjden  took  in  the  disputes^ 
of  that  period.  There  was,  no  donbt,  madness 
and  wickedness  on  bodi  sides.  Bat  there  was 
Uberty  on  the  one,  and  despotism  on  the  other. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  will  not  dwell.  At 
Talavera  &e  English  and  French  troops  for  a 
moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  dnnk  of  a 
stream  which  flowed  between  them.  The 
shells  were  passed  across  from  enemy  to  ene- 
my withont  apprehension  or  molestation.  We, 
ih  the  same  manner,  wonM  rather  assist  our 
political  adversaries  to  drink  with  ns  of  that 
fbnntain  of  intellectual  pleasure  which  should 
be  the  common  refreshment  of  both  parties, 
than,  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of 
unseasonable  hostilities. 

Macflecnoe  is  inferior  to  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  only  in  the  subject  In  the  execu- 
tion it  is  even  superior.  But  the  greatest  work 
dt  Dtyden  was  me  last,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Ce- 
cilia's day.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  second 
dass  of  poetry,  and  ranks  bctt  just  below  the 
great  models  of  die  first  It  reminds  us  of  the 
f^Bdasns  of  Achilles, 

Br  comparing  it  with  the  impotent  ravings 
drthe  heroic  tragedies,  we  may  measure  the 
IJroeress  which  the  mind  of  Dryden  had  made. 
»e  had  learned  to  avoid  a  too  audacious  com- 
itetitlon  with  higher  natures,  to  keep  at  a  dls- 
tteice  from  the  verge  of  bombast  or  nonsense, 
to  venture  on  no  expression  which  did  not 
cMltey  a  distinct  idea  to  Ms  own  mind. 
'htere  is  none  of  that  **  darkness  visible"  of 
ffi<I^  which  he  had  formerly  aflected,  a»d  in 
wMdi  the  greatest  poets  only  can  succeed. 
Every  thing  is  definite,  significant,  and  pic- 
turesqfMb  His  early  writings  resembled  the 
gigantic  works  of  those  Chinese  gardeners 
#ho  attempt  to  rival  nature  herself,  to  form 
cataracts  of  terrific  height  and  sound,  to  raise 
precipitous  ridges  of  motmtains,  and  to  imi- 
tate in  artificial  plantations  the  vasmess  and 
the  eloom  of  some  primeval  fbrest  This  man- 
n^  he  abandoned;  nor  did  he  ever  adopt  the 
Dutch  taste  which  Pope  affected,  the  trim 


parterres  and  the  rectangular  walks..  H« 
rather  resemMed  our  Kents  aftd  Bit^ihf»; 
who,  imitating  the  great  features  Of  ttiwk 
scape  without  emulating  them,  consulting  thei 
genius  of  the  place,  assisting  nature  and  cafe^ 
rally  disguising  their  art,  produced,  not  a 
Chamouni  nor  a  Niagara,  but  a  Stowe  vr  < 
Harfey. 

we  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  regret  that 
Dryden  did  not  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
wnting  an  epic  poem.     It  certainly  would  not 
have  been  a  work  of  the  highest  rank.     If 
woidd  not  have  rivalled  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey, 
or  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but  it  would  have  been 
superior  *  to  the   productions  of  ApoUonins, 
Lucan,  or  Statins,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Delivered.  It  would  probably  have  been 
a  vigorous  narrative,  animated  with  something' 
of  the  spirit  of  the  old  romances,  enriched  with 
mnch  splendid  description,  and  interspersed 
with  fine  declamations  and  disquisitions.  The' 
danger  of  Dryden  would  have  been  A^m  atei^ 
ing  too  high ;  from  dwelling  too  much,  for  es- 
ample,  on  his  angels  of  kingdoms,  and  attempi- 
ing  a  competition  with  that  great  writer,  w«o 
in  his  own  time  had  so  incomparably  sucoeed-' 
ed  in  representing  to  us  the  sights  aiid  soundv' 
of  another  world.    To  MUton,  and  to  Mihen 
ffkme,  belonged  the  secrets  of  the  great  dMf«' 
the  beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of  ire;  ibe 
palaces  of  the  fallen  dominations,  glimner* 
ing  through  the  everlasting  shade,  the  niksm- 
wilderness  of  verdure  and  firagranee  wbervi 
anned  angels  kept  wsteli  over  the  sleep  of  the 
first  lowers,  the  portico  of  diamond,  the  aea  of ' 
jasper,  the  sapphire  pavement  emtpurpled  with' 
celestial  roses,  and  the  infinite  ranks  •f  the 
Cherubim,  blazing  with  adamant  and  goM«' 
The  council,  die  tournament,  the  procesaion,' 
the  crowded  cadiedral,  (he  camp,  the  g«at4- 
room,  the  ehase,  were  the  proper  scmms  <bt 
Diyden. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  pass  in  revivwmB 
the  works  which  D^r^n  wrole.  We,  there- 
fore, will  not  speculate  longer  on  those  whioli 
he  might  possibly  have  written.  He  nay,  tm 
the  whole,  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  man 
possessed  of  splendid  talents,  wfaioh  he  ofUB> 
abused,  and  of  a  sound  Judgment,  the  adraoni* 
tions  of  wMeh  he  often  neglected ;  a  man  who 
succeeded  only  in  an  infiMrior  departAent  of 
hit  art,  but  who,  in  that  department,  tneeeeded* 
pre-eminently;  and  who,  with  a  Bors  i»d#« 
pendent  spirit,  a  more  ttixie«s  desire  of  «xeek 
lenee,  and  more  respect  for  hhmelf;  wo«ld,  ib 
hit  owtt  w«Ik,  httve  asttatned  to  abtotate  per 
IbotiML 
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T«  vriie  liistDiy  re^>eetabljr-*that  is,  to  ab- 
Iwvviale  deiqiatehec,  a»d  nake  extracts  from 
tpaeclies,  to  intenperse  in  due  proportion 
fpilbals  of  praise  aad  abhorrenoe*  to  draw  up 
iftlilhetieal  obaraetera  of  great  men,  settini^ 
fufh  how  many  contradictory  virtues  and 
T«ees  they  onited,  and  abounding  in  witlu  and 
wiikcmU;  all  this  is  very  easy.  But  to  be  a 
vaaHy  great  hiatorian  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of 
i^letteecufti  distiikctions.  Many  Scientific  works 
an^ia  their  kind,  absohitely  perfect.  There 
m*  Poems  which  we  shociki  be  inclined  to 
driigimfe  ae  faultless,  or  as  disfigured  only  by 
!iteHiiBhes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  general 
hlane  of  excellence*  There  are  Speeches, 
sane  speeches  of  Demosthenes  particularly, 
ia  whibk  it  w<mld  be  impossible  to  alter  a 
WQfrd,  wttheut  altedng  it  for  the  worse.  But 
we  are  aeipiaimftd  with  no  History  which  ap- 
ppoaehea  m  ear  notion  of  what  a  history  ou|^ 
t»-he(  with  no  hittory  which  does  not  widely 
depvt,  either  en  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left, 
don  the  Ciiaa  line. 

The  eaose  may  easily  be  assigned.  This 
proriBoe  of  liierataie  is  a  debatable  land.  It 
ttta  ott  the  eonfinea  of  two  distinct  territories. 
It  is  imAer  Am  jmrisdietien  of  two  hostile 
panrers  ;  aad,  like  other  districts  similarly 
filaated,  it  is  ill  de&ied,  ill  cnUixrated,  and  ill 
itfultled  Instead  of  being  ec^oally  shared 
haiwmii  ila  two.rakrs,  the  Reason  and  the 
laagiaation,  it  foUa  alternately  under  the  sole 
and  absolute  dominion  of  each.  It  is  some- 
fiMaa  fiction,  it  is  sometimes  theory, 
•  History^  it  has  haen  aaidt  is  philosophy 
KMtiHic  hy  examples.  Unhaj^kily  what  the 
phfleaophy  gains  is  seoadaess  asid  depth}  the 
eaauaplca  geneiaUy  lose  in  viyidness.  A  per- 
tat  historian  mmat  poasesa  an  imagination 
sMftoseatly  powerM  to-smke  his  narrative 
■ifclia^  and  pietareafae.  Yet  he  must  eon- 
tttn)  it  aa  ahaokudy  as  to  ooatont  hiiMelf  with 
tha  matofials  whieh  he  finds,  and  to  refirain 
^riag  defieienoies  by  additions  of  his 
mast  be  a  profoinid  aad  ingenious 
Yet  he  mast  poasesa  sufficient  aelf> 
to  ahstain  from  casting  his  (hots  in 
themealdof  hishjppothesis.  Those  who  ean 
jiaay  estimate  these  ahAost  hisuperahle  diffi- 
oirilies  will  not  think  it  strange  that  every 
writer  should  hare  failed*  eiUier  in  the  narra- 
mre  or  in  the  apecalative  department  of  his- 
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ay  be  laid dowaas  a  g^ral  rale,  though 
uri^t  lo  considerable  ^laalifioationa  and  ex- 
eeptifliis,  that  hisioffy  begins  ia  Novel  and  ends 
ia  Essay.  Of  the  rMmnbe  hiatofians  Heiodo- 
t«a  ia  die  eaiiisst  and  thaheat.  -  Hia  animation, 
hk  shBj^le-heBtted  teadumtts,  his  wonderful 
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talent  for  description  and  dialogue,  and  the 
pure  sweet  flow  of  his  language,  place  him  at 
the  head  of  narrators.  He  reminds  us  of  a 
delightful  child.  There  is  a  grace  beyond  tha 
reach  of  afiectation  in  bis  awkwardness,  a 
malice  in  his  innocence,  an  intelligence  in  his 
nonsense,  an  insinuating  eloquence  in  his  lisp» 
We  know  of  no  writer  who  makes  such  ii^ 
teres  t  for  himself  and  his  book  in  the  heart  of 
the  reader.  At  the  distance  of  three-and-twentir 
centuries,  we  feel  for  him  the  same  sort  of 
pitying  fondness  which  Fontaine  and  Gay  am 
said  to  have  inspired  in  society.  He  has- 
written  an  incomparable  book.  He  has  wri^. 
ten  something  better  perhaps  than  the  best, 
history;  but  1»  has  not  written  a  good  histor/^. 
he  is,  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter,  an  in« 
venior.  We  do  not  here  refer  merely  to  those, 
gross  fictions  with  which  he  has  been  reproach* 
ed  by  the  ciitios  of  later  times.  We  speak  of 
that  colouring  which  is  equally  dilTused  over 
his  whole  narrative,  and  which  perpetually 
leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader  in  douht 
what  to  reject  and  what  to  receive.  The  most 
authentic  parts  of  his  work  bear  the  same  re* 
lation  to  his  wildest  legends,  which  Henry  that 
Fiith  bears  to  the  Tempest.  There  was  aa 
expedition  undertaken  by  Xerxes  against 
Qreeee ;  and  there  was  an  invasion  of  France. 
There  was  a  battle  at  Plataea;  and  there  wan 
a  batUe  at  Agincourt.  Cambridge  and  Exeteiv 
the  Constable  and  the  Dauphin,  were  persona 
as  real  as  Demaratus  and  Pansanias.  Tha 
harangue  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Salic  Law 
and  the  Book  of  Numbers  diflers  much  leas, 
fjpom  the  orations  which  have  in  ail  ages  pro-v 
ceeded  from  the  Bight  Reverend  bench,  thaa, 
the  q^ee^ies  of  Mardonins  and  Artabanuc, 
from  those  which  were  delivered  at  the  Coua-^ 
dl-board  of  Susa*  Sbakspeare  gives  us  ena- 
meratioas  of  armies,  and  returns  of  killed  and 
womded,  whieh  are  not,  we  suspect,  muck 
less  aceurate  than  those  of  Herodotus.  There 
are  passages  in  Herodotus  nearly  as  long  aa 
aote  of  Shakspaare,  in  which  every  thing  ia 
told  dramatiaaUy,  aiid  in  which  the  narrative 
serves  only  the  purpose  of  stage-directions,  b. 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  substance  of  some 
real  conversations  n^ay  have  been  reported 
to  the  historian.  But  events  which,  if  they 
ever  happened,  happened  in  ages  and  naticMia 
so  remote  that  the  particulars  could  never 
have  been  known  to  him,  are  related  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  of  detail  We  have  aU 
that  Candaules  said  to  Gyges,  and  all  that 
passed  between  Astyages  and  Harpagus.  We 
are,  therefore,  onable  to  judge  whether,  in  the. 
aceoant  which  he  gives  of  transactions,  ra* 
specting  which  he  might  possibly  have  beei^ 
wall  inlbimed,  we  can  trust  to  any  thing  be- 
yond the  naked  outline;  whether,  for  ezampl«« 
the  answer  of  Gelon  to  the  ambassadors  of  ^ 
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Chrecian  confederacy,  or  the  expressions  Tf  hich 
passed  between  Aristides  and  Themistocles  at 
fheir  famous  interview,  have  been  correctly 
transmitted  to  us.  The  great  events  are,  no 
^oubt,  faithfully  related.  80,  probably,  are 
many  of  the  slighter  circumstances ;  but  which 
•f  them  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  fic- 
tions are  so  much  like  the  facts,  and  the  facts 
so  much  like  the  fictions,  that,  with  respect  to 
many  most  interesting  particulars,  our  belief 
is  neither  given  nor  withheld,  but  remains  in 
sn  uneasy  and  interminable  state  of  abeyance. 
We  know  thai  there  is  truth,  but  we  cannot 
•xaclly  decide  where  it  lies. 

The  faults  of  Herodotus  are  the  faults  of  a 
fhnple  and  imaginative  mind.  Children  and 
tfurvants  are  remarkably  Herodotean  in  their 
style  of  narration.  They  tell  every  thing  dra- 
matically. Their  fays  ket  and  tayt  ihti  are 
proverbial.  Every  person  who  has  had  to 
fettle  their  disputes  knows  that,  even  when 
lliey  have  no  intention  to  deceive,  their  reports 
#f  conversation  always  require  to  be  carefully 
sifted.  If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an 
seeonnt  of  the  late  change  of  administration, 
be  would  say,  "  Lord  Goderich  resigned ;  and 
the  king  in  consequence  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellingtou."  A  porter  tells  the  story  as  if  he 
had  been  hid  behmd  the  curtains  of  the  royal 
Bed  at  Windsor.  **  80  Lord  Goderich  says,  *  I 
cannot  manage  this  business ;  I  must  go  out' 
80  the  king  says,  says  he, '  Well,  then,  I  must 
tend  for  the  I>nke  of  Wellington,  thafs  all.'" 
This  is  the  very  manlier  of  me  father  of  his- 
Ibnr. 

Herodotus  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that  he 
tfaould  write.  He  wrote  for  a  nation  suscepti- 
ble, curious,  lively,  insatiably  desirous  of  no- 
rclty  and  excitement ;  for  a  nation  in  which 
tiic  fine  arts  had  attained  their  highest  excel- 
lence, but  in  which  philosophy  was  still  in  its 
inAmcy.  His  countr3rmen  had  but  recently 
Ipegun  to  cultivate  prose  composition.  Public 
transactions  had  generally  been  recorded  in 
Terse.  The  first  historians  might  dierefore  in- 
dblge,  without  fear  of  censure,  in  the  license 
idlowcd  to  their  predecessors  the  bards.  Books 
■were  few.  The  events  of  former  times  were 
learned  from  tradition  and  from  popular  bal- 
lads; the  manners  of  foreign  countries  from 
Ae  reports  of  travellers.  It  is  well  known  diat 
the  mystery  which  orerhangs  what  is  distant, 
eMier  in  space  or  time,  fVequently  prerents  ns 
ftom  censuring  as  unnatural  what  we  perceive 
to  be  impossible.  We  stare  at  a  dragoon  who 
has  killed  three  French  cuirassiers  as  a  pro- 
^Sy ;  yet  we  read,  without  the  least  disgust, 
bow  Godfrey  slew  his  thousands,  and  Rinaklo 
bis  ten  thousands.  Within  the  last  hundred 
years  stories  about  China  and  Bantam,  which 
ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  an  old  nurse, 
were  gravely  laid  down  as  foundations  of  po- 
litical theories  by  eminent  philosophers.  What 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  is  to  us,  the  genera- 
Ifon  of  Croesus  and  Solon  was  to  the  Greeks 
cf  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Babylon  was  to 
Ibem  what  Pekin  was  to  the  Freneh  academi- 
cians of  the  last  century. 

For  mich  a  people  was  the  book  of  Rerodo> 
Hn  eomposed ;  and  if  we  may  trust  to  a  report, 
•(It  taaecioned,  indeed^  by  wriisrs  of  high  an- 


]  thority,  but  in  itself  iM>t  improbable,  it  was 
I  composed  not*  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard.  It 
I  was  not  to  the  slow  circulation  of  a  few  copies, 
I  which  the  rich  onlv  could  possess,  that  the  as* 
piring  author  looked  for  his  reward.  The 
great  Olympian  festival — the  solemnity  which 
collected  multitudes,  proud  of  the  Grecian 
name,  from  the  wildest  mountains  of  Doris 
and  the  remotest  colonies  of  Italy  and  Lybia — 
was  to  witness  his  triumph.  The  interest  of 
the  narrative  and  the  beauty  of  the  style  wens 
aided  by  the  imposing  effect  of  recitation— by 
the  splendour  of  the  spectacle — by  the  powerfM 
influence  of  sympath^.  A  critic  who  could  havo 
asked  for  authorities  mthe  midst  of  such  a  sceao 
must  have  been  of  a  cold  and  sceptical  natuiv, 
and  few  such  critics  were  there.  As  was  the 
historian,  such  were  the  auditors— inqnisitiTS, 
credulous,  easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  They  were  the  very  mett 
to  hear  with  delight  of  strange  beasts,  aad 
birds,  and  trees ;  of  dwarfs,  and  giants,  anA 
cannibals ;  of  gods  whose  very  names  it  Wkt 
impiety  to  utter ;  of  ancient  djoiasties  whiob 
had  left  behind  them  monuments  surpasstef 
all  the  works  of  later  times ;  of  towns  Hke  pro* 
vinces ;  of  rivers  like  seas ;  of  stupendous 
walls,  and  temples,  and  pyramids;  of  the  rites 
which  the  Magi  performed  at  daybreak  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains ;  of  the  secrets  inscribed 
on  die  eternal  obelisks  of  Memphis.  With 
equal  delight  they  would  have  listened  to  the 
graceful  romances  of  their  own  country.  They 
now  heard  of  die  exact  accomplishment  of  ob- 
scure predictions ;  of  the  punisiiment  of  crimes 
over  which  the  justice  of  Heaven  had  seemed 
to  slumber;  of  dream?,  omens,  warnings  ftom 
the  dead ;  of  princesses  for  whom  noble  sttil> 
ors  contended  in  every  generous  exereise  of 
strength  and  skill ;  of  infan'*i  strangely  pro> 
served  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  to  (Wtl 
high  destinies. 

As  the  narrative  approached  their  own  tines 
the  interest  became  still  more  absorbing.  The 
chronicler  had  now  to  tell  the  story  of  that' 
great  conflict  firom  which  Bmrope  dates  its  in- 
tellectual and  politieal  supremacy— a  story 
which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  the 
most  marvellous  and  the  most  touching  in  dw 
annals  of  the  human  raoe — a  story  abo«nitiii|^ 
with  all  that  is  wiM  and  wondeiful,  with  all 
that  is  pathetic  and  animadng;  with  the  gigaa 
tic  caprices  of  infinite  wealth  and  despotio 
power;  with  the  mightier  miracles  of  wisdom, 
of  virtue,  and  of  courage.  He  told  then  of 
rivers  dried  up  in  a  day,  of  provinces  famished 
for  a  meal;  of  a  passage  for  ships  hewn  through 
the  mountains;  of  a  road  for  armies  spread  upon 
the  waves;  of  monarchies  and  commonwealths 
swept  away;  of  anxiety,  of  terror,  of  eoafustoat 
of  despair!— aad  dten  of  protid  and  stubborn 
hearts  tried  in  that  extremity  of  evil  and  not 
found  wanting;  of  resistaaee  long  maintained 
against  desperate  odds;  of  lives  dearly  sold 
when  resistanoe  oould  be  naintained  no  more ; 
of  signal  detlveranoe,  and  of  unsparing  re* 
venge.  Whatever  gav«  a  stronger  air  of  reality 
to  a  nafraiive  so  wtH  calculated  to  inflame  tfeit 
passions  and  to  flatter  national  pride  was  oefw 
tain  to  ba  (kvoarably  received. 
Betwota  the  tint  al  which  Hpmdotns  is  sai4 
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«f  IIm  PdopaBAesiaii  war  about  forty  yeart 
ctefsed— lerty  years  crowded  with  great  mill* 
tmry  and  fotitieal  events.  The  cirenmstaiices 
•f  that  period  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
Greeiaa  character;  and  nowhere  was  this  effect 
•o  rtnarkaUe  as  in  the  Hlastrioos  democracy 
of  Athens.  An  Athenian,  indeed,  eren  in  the 
Mme  €€  Herodotus,  would  scarcely  have  wri^ 
atn  a  book  so  romantic  and  garmlons  as  that  of 
HerodotQS.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  citi> 
ans  of  diat  famoas  repubUc  became  still  less 
visionary  and  still  less  simple-hearted.  They 
aspired  to  know  where  their  ancestors  had 
been  content  to  donbt;  they  began  to  donbt 
wkete  their  ancestors  had  thonght  it  their  dnty 
lo  belaeve.  Aristophanes  is  £Mid  of  allading 
to  this  change  in  the  temper  of  his  coaatry- 
aMB.  The  father  and  son,  in  the  Clouds,  are 
evidcntlv  representatives  of  the  generations  to 
wkleh  they  respectively  bek>nged.  Nothing 
nore  dearly  illnstrales  the  nature  of  this  mo- 
lal  revolatiott  than  the  change  which  passed 
vpon  tragedy.  The  wild  sublimity  of  iBschy- 
kia  became  the  scoff  of  every  young  Phidippi- 
daa.  Lectures  on  abstruse  points  of  philoso- 
filiy»  the  line  distinctions  of  casuistry,  and  the 
daviling  lienee  o(  rhetoric,  were  substituted  for 
poetry. .  The  language  lost  something  of  that 
Mifantiae  sweetness  which  bad  characterized 
it  It  became  less  like  the  ancient  Tuscan,  and 
more  like  the  modem  French. 

The  fiuhioiiable  logic  of  the  Greeks  was, 
ladeedr  far  firom  strict  Logic  never  can  be 
strict  where  books  are  scarce,  and  where  in- 
teaation  is  conveyed  oralljr.  We  are  all 
•ware  bow  frequently  iallactes  which,  when 
•et  down  on  paper,  are  at  once  detm^ed,  pass 
te  aaanswerabie  arguments  when  dexterously 
and  volubly  urged  in  parliament,  at  the  bar,  or 
la  private  conversation.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent. We  cannot  inspect  them  closely  enough 
lo  perceive  their  inaccuracy.  We  cannot  rea^ 
d^  eetnpare  them  with  each  other.  We  lose 
aMt  of  one  part  of  the  subject  before  another, 
iPiiieh  ought  to  be  received  in  connection  with 
1^  comes  before  us ;  and  as  there  is  no  im- 
mutable record  of  what  has  been  admitted  and 
of  what  has  been  denied,  direct  contradictions 
ftLfs  muster  with  little  difficulty.  Almost  all 
the  education  of  a  Greek  consisted  in  talking 
and  listening.  His  opinions  on  governments 
were  picked  up  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly. 
If  he  wished  to  study  meti4)hysic8,  instead  of 
dmtting  himself  up  with  a  book,  he  walked 
4own  to  the  market-place  to  look  for  a  sophist. 
8e  completely  were  men  formed  to  these  ha- 
bils,  that  even  writing  acquired  a  conversa- 
tiaud  air.  The  philosophers  adopted  the  form 
•f  dialogue  as  the  most  natural  mode  of  com- 
municating knowledge.  Their  reasonings  have 
die  merito  and  the  d^ects  which  belong  to  that 
species  (^composition;  and  are  characterized 
laiher  by  quickness  znd  subtilty  than  by  depth 
and  precision.  Truth  is  exhibited  in  parts  and 
^kUmpses.  Innumerable  clever  hints  are 
P|p;  but  no  sound  and  durable  system  is 
M^ed.  The  argumetUwn  ad  Aomutofi,  a  kind 
of  arguBMnt  most  efficacious  in  debate,  but 
atMvljr  asdess  for  the  investigatioQ  of  general 
friaeqdes,  ia  anKong  their  ikvourite  resources. 


Hence,  dMUgh  nothiBg  can  be  mere  admirabli 
than  the  skill  which  Socrates  displays  ia  the 
conversations  which  Plato  has  reported  or  ia* 
vented,  his  victories  for  the  most  part  seem  le 
us  unprofitable.  A  trophy  is  set  up,  but  ae 
new  province  is  added  to  Uie  dominions  of  the 
human  mind. 

Still,  udiere  thousands  of  keen  and  ready 
intellects  were  constantly  employed  in  specu- 
lating on  the  qualities  of  actions  and  on  the 
principles  of  government,  it  was  impossible 
that  history  should  retain  its  old  character,  it 
became  less  gossipping  end  less  picUiresqme; 
but  much  more  aecurate,  and  some^n^t  mors 
smatific 

The  history  of  Thucydides  differs  from  tfaet 
of  Herodotus  as  a  portrait  differs  Irom  the  r^ 
presentation  of  an  imaginary  scene;  as  ^ 
Burke  or  Fox  of  Reynolds  differs  from  hie 
Ugolino  or  his  Beaufort  In  the  former  caai^ 
the  archetype  is  given:  in  the  latter  it  is  cre- 
ated. The  faculties  which  are  required  for  the 
latter  purpose  are  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order 
than  Uiose  which  suffice  for  the  former,  aad 
indeed  necessarily  comprise  them.  He  who 
is  able  to  paint  what  he  sees  with  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  will  surely  be  able  to  paint  what  he 
sees  with  the  eye  of  the  body.  He  who  caa 
invent  a  story  and  tell  it  well,  will  also  be  able 
to  tell,  in  an  interesting  manner,  a  story  which 
he  has  not  invented.  If^  in  practice,  some  of 
the  best  writers  of  fiction  have  been  among 
the  worst  writers  of  history,  it  has  been  b^ 
cause  one  of  their  talents  had  merged  ia 
another  so  completely^  that  it  could  not  be 
severed ;  beeanse,  having  long  been  habituated 
to  invent  and  narrate  at  the  same  time,  thejr 
found  it  impossible  to  narrate  without  inventing. 

Some  capricious  and  discontented  artists 
have  affected  to  consider  portrait-painting  ae 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  Some  critics 
have  spoken  in  the  same  contemptuous  man* 
ner  of  history.  Johnson  puts  the  case  thuas 
The  historian  tells  either  what  is  false  or  uriiat 
is  true.  In  the  former  case  he  is  no  hisioriaa. 
In  the  latter,  he  has  no  opportunity  for  display- 
ing his  abilities.  For  truth  is  one:  and  aU 
who  tell  the  truth  must  tell  it  alike. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horos  of 
this  dilemma.  We  will  recur  to  the  analo- 
gous art  of  portrait-painting.  Any  mau  widi 
eyes  and  hands  may  be  taught  to  take  a  like- 
ness. The  process,  up  to  a  certain  point,  ia 
merely  mechanical.  If  this  were  all,  a  maa 
of  talents  might  jusdy  despise  the  occupatioak 
But  we  could  mention  portraits  which  are  r»> 
semblances,  but  not  mere  resemblances ;  faille 
ful,  but  much  more  than  faithful;  portraits 
which  condense  into  one  point  of  time,  and 
exhibit,  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole  history 
of  turbid  and  eventful  lives — ^in  whirh  the  eye 
seems  to  scrutinize  us,  and  the  mouto  to  com- 
mand us — ^in  which  the  brow  menaces,  and  the 
Up  almost  quivers  with  scorn— in  which  every 
wrinkle  is  a  comment  on  some  important 
transaction.  The  account  which  Thucydides 
has  given  of  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  im, 
among  narratives,  what  Vandyck's  Lv*tl  Mtraf- 
ford  is  among  paintings. 

Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error;  truth  H 
one,  and  admits  of  no  d^pee.    We  aasvex; 
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ihtt  thii  priM^le  heids  food  only  in  abtiratt 
fiMoaingB.  When  we  talk  of  the  trtth  of 
initmtion  in  the  fime  aits>  we  meaa  aft  imper^ 
Ibct  and  a  graduated  tnitii.  No  pioture  is  es* 
m&dy  like  the  original :  nor  is  a  pietmre  good 
is  proBortioii  as  it  is  like  the  original.  When 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  paints  a  bandaeaae 
poeress,  he  does  not  contemplate  her  through 
•  power(xi\  microscope,  and  transfer  to  the 
Mnrass  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  blood-msseis 
•f  the  eye,  and  all  the  other  beanties  which 
•nUirer  discovered  in  the  Brobdigni^aa 
■udds  of  honour.  If  he  were  to  do  this,  the 
dfcot  would  not  merely  be  unpleasant^  bnt 
vnless  the  scale  of  the  picture  were  propor- 
Hiiiabb^  enhirged,  woald  be  absolutely  faise. 
dimd,  aner  all,  a  microscope  of  greater  power 
tfMn  that  which  he  had  employed  would  con^ 
vitt  him  of  innumerable  omissions.  The  same 
mmy  be  said  of  history.  Perfectly  and  abso- 
Ifetely  true,  it  cannot  be ;  for,  to  be  perfectly 
Md  absolutely  true,  it  ought  to  recordvatf  the 
atightest  partieulars  of  the  slightest  transao- 
tims — all  the  things  done,  and  all  the  words 
altered,  during  die  time  of  which  it  treats. 
Vhe  omission  of  any  circumstance,  how- 
•ver  insigniflcant,  would  be  a  defect.  If  his- 
tory were  written  thus,  the  Bodleian  library 
woidd  not  contain  the  occurrences  of  a  week. 
What  is  told  in  the  fVillest  and  most  accurate 
Mnals  bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to 
iriiatis  suppressed.  The  diflferenoe  between 
Ihi  copious  work  of  Olarendon,  and  the  ac- 
•ount  of  the  ciril  wars  in  the  abridgment  of 
Cbldsmllh,  vanishes,  when  compared  with  the 
launense  mass  of  facts  respeeting  which  both 
m  equally  silent 

No  pioture,  then,  and  no  history,  can  present 
«s  with  the  whole  truth :  but  those  are  the  best 
pictures  and  the  best  histories  which  exhibit 
rach  parts  of  the  truth  as  most  nearly  produce 
the  effect  of  the  whole^  He  who  is  deficient 
in  the  art  of  selection  may,  by  showing  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  produce  all  the  effect  of  the 
grossest  falsehood.  It  perpetually  happens 
that  one  writer  tolls  less  truth  tlian  another, 
iBerely  because  he  tells  more  truths.  In  the 
imitative  arts  we  constantly  see  this.  There 
ire  lines  in  the  human  face,  and  objects  in 
landscape,  which  stand  in  such  relations  to 
each  other,  that  they  ought  either  to  be  all  in- 
troduced into  a  painting  together,  or  all  omitted 
together.  A  sketeh  into  which  none  of  them 
iMers  may  be  excellent;  Imt  if  some  are  given  | 
■ul  others  left  out,  though  there  are  more 
paints  of  likeness,  there  is  less  likeness.  An 
evtline  scrawled  with  a  pen,  which  seizes  the 
marked  features  of  a  countenance,  will  give 
ft  much  stronger  idea  of  it  than  a  bad  painting 
in  oils.  Yet  the  worst  painting  in  oils  that 
99er  hung  in  Somerset  House  resembles  the  1 
original  in  many  more  particulars.  A  bust ; 
of  white  marble  may  give  an  exceilrat  idea 
of  a  blooming  face.  Colour  the  hps  and 
«ha«k8  of  the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and  eyes 
wialtered,  and  the  similarity,  instead  of  being  : 
■or%  striking,  will  be  less  so.  • 

UiftOTy  has  its  foreground  and  Its  back- ! 
groundt  and  it  is  principally  in  the  mana^  j 
meat  of  its  perspeetiTe,  that  one  artist  differs  i 
^oai  aftottier.    8oae  events  m«at  ba  repra» ; 


saoiad  an  A.laqga  flcatev  Mfaof  ^mhiitlfi^ 
the  gretx  major^  will  be  last  in  the  iliMiika 
of  the  hohzon;  and  a  general  idea  o#  thiiir 
joint  e^bct  will  be  given  by  a  few  sU^ 
touches. 

In  this  raapeot  no  water  has  ever  eqvalM 
Thnoydides*  He  was  a  perfeat  master  of  tht 
art  of  gradnel  diminution.  His  history  is  somil^* 
timts  as  concise  as  a ehsonologieal  chart;  ft/t 
it  is  always  pan^iciioiis.  It  is  sometimas  at 
minute  as  one  of  Lovelaee's  letters ;  yel  ie  ia 
never  prolix.  He  never  fails  to  contract  sat 
to  expand  it  in  the  right  place. 

Thuoydides  borrowed  from  Herodotot  tht 
practice  of  putting  spoeehes  of  has  own^iaia 
the  movths  of  his  dttraders*  In  HerodoMi 
this  usage  is  scarcely  oensorable.  It  is  of  4 
piece  with  his  whole  manner.  Bat  it  ia  al» 
together  incongruous  in  the  work  of  his  ••»• 
cessor;  and  violates,  not  only  Ae  acctiraay  of 
history,  but  the  deeeacics  of  fiotioa.  When 
once  we  entar  into  the  sp^  of  Herodotus,  w% 
find  no  inconsistency.  The  conrentionai  pso» 
hability  of  his  drama  is  preserved  fmm  i|m 
begtaning  to  the  end.  The  deliberate  oratfoM 
and  the  familiar  dialogues  are  in  strict  toeeping 
with  each  other.  But  the  speoohes  of  Thnsy^ 
dides  are  neither  preooded  nor  followed  1^ 
any  thing  with  which  they  harmonice.  Thajf 
give  to  the  whole  book  aomethiag  of  the  gro* 
tesque  character  of  diooe  Chinese  ptenanri* 
grounds,  in  which  perpendicular  rocks  «f 
granite  start  up  in  the  midst  of  a  soft  green 
plain.  Invention  is  shocking,  where  trodi  ii 
in  such  dose  juxtaposition  w^  it 

Thneydides  honestly  tells  ns  that  soma  «f 
these  diaeouraes  are  purely  fictitious.  Hn 
may  have  repotted  the  substance  of  odiart 
correctly.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  iaiarMl 
evidence  that  he  has  preserved  no  more  that 
the  substance.  His  own  peculiar  habits  of 
thought  and  expression  are  everywhere  dto» 
oemible.  Individual  and  national  pecutiaritiai 
are  seMom  to  be  traced  in  the  sentimenla»  and 
never  in  the  diction*  The  oratory  of  the  Oo^ 
rinthians  and  Thebans  is  not  less  Attio,  aMur 
in  matter  or  in  manner,  than  that  of  the 
Athenians.  The  style  of  Cleon  is  as  pnre,  ai 
austere,  as  terse,  and  as  significant,  as  #iiM 
of  Pericles. 

In  spite  of  this  great  fault,  it  must  be  aUoia* 
ed  that  Thuoydides  has  surpassed  all  his  rivnia 
in  the  art  of  historical  narration,  in  the  art  of 
produeing  an  effect  on  the  imagination,  b^ 
skilful  selection  and  disposition,  withont  inp 
dulging  in  the  license  of  invention.  But  nni^ 
ration,  diough  an  important  part  of  the  buti* 
ness  of  an  historian,  is  not  the  whole.  Ttf 
append  a  moral  to  a  work  of  fiction,  is  eitfaav 
useless  or  superfiuous.  A  fiction  may  give  • 
more  impressive  e^cl  to  what  is  a&eady 
known,  but  it  can  teaeh  nothing  new.  If  it 
presents  to  us  characters  and  trains  of  evcnm 
to  which  our  experience  furnishes  us  with  uo* 
thing  similar,  instead  of  deriving  instmelaon 
from  it,  we  pronounce  it  unnatural.  We  da 
not  form  omr  opinions  from  it ;  but  we  try  il 
by  our  proeonceived  opinions.  Fiction,  dierc* 
fore,  is  essentially  imitative.  Its  merit  eo^ 
sisu  in  its  rasemblance  to  a  model  with  whicdi 
we  are  already  DuMhart  or  to  which  at  laaa| 
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nfty  reftr.    Hence  it  is  that  the 

,  irtdch  interest  ns  most  strongly  in 
MftAicntie  narrative,  are  offensive  when  intro- 
duced into  novels ;  that  vhat  is  called  the  ro- 
Biantie  part  of  history  is  in  fact  the  least 
TOraantie.  It  is  delightful  as  history,  because 
it  contradicts  our  previous  notions  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  connection  of  causes  and 
effects.  It  is,  oi\  that  very  account,  shocking 
and  incongruous  in  fiction.  In  fiction,  the 
prineiples  are  given  to  find  the  facts ;  in  his- 
tOTTy  the  facts  are  given  to  find  the  principles ; 
and  the  writer  who  does  not  explam  the  phe- 
nomena as  well  as  state  them,  performs  only 
oiw-lialf  of  his  oAce.  Facts  are  the  mere  dross 
of  bistory.  It  is  from  the  abstract  truth  which 
Interpenetrates  them,  and  lies  latent  among 
Hiem,  like  gold  in  the  ore,  that  the  mass  de- 
rives its  whole  value ;  and  the  precious  parti- 
eles  are  generally  combined  with  the  baser  in 
tueh  a  manner  that  the  separation  is  a  task  of 
fbt  utmost  difficulty. 

Here  Thucydides  is  deficient  The  defi- 
ciency, indeed,  is  not  discreditable  to  him.  It 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  circumstances.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  necessary  that,  in 
some  part  of  its  progress  through  political 
aeienee,  the  human  mind  should  reach  that 
point  which  it  attained  in  his  time.  Know- 
ledge advances  by  steps,  and  not  by  leaps. 
The  axioms  of  an  English  debating  club  would 
have  been  startling  and  mysterious  paradoxes 
t&  (he  most  enlightened  statesman  of  Athens. 
But  it  would  be  as  absorb  to  speak  contempt- 
uously of  ttie  Athenian  on  this  account,  as  to 
li^nle  Strabo  for  not  having  pven  us  an  ac- 
count of  Chili,  or  to  talk  of  Ptolemy  as  we 
talk  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Still,  when  we 
wish  for  solid  geographical  information,  we 
must  prefer  the  solemn  coxcombiy  of  Pinker- 
ton  to  the  noble  work  of  Strabo.  If  we  wanted 
instruction  respecting  the  solar  system,  we 
•kould  consult  the  silliest  girl  from  a  board- 
Ing-scbool  rather  than  Ptolemy. 

Thucydides  was  undoubtedly  a  sagacious 
end  reflecting  man.  This  clearly  appears 
from  ttke  ability  with  which  he  discusses  prac- 
tfeal  questions.  But  the  talent  of  deciding  on 
Am  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  is  often 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection  by  persons 
oestitnte  of  the  power  of  generalization.  Men, 
skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  civilized  na- 
tions, have  been  amazed  at  the  far-sightedness 
and  penetration  which  a  Mohawk  displays  in 
eoncerting  his  stratagems,  or  in  discerning 
of  his  enemies.  In  England,  no  class 
so  much  of  that  peculiar  ability 
is  required  for  constructing  ingenious 
ics,  and  for  obviating  remote  difficulties, 
M  t^  thieves  and  the  thief-takers.  Women 
barve  more  of  this  dexterity  than  men.  Law- 
yers have  more  of  it  than  statesmen :  states- 
men have  more  of  it  than  philosophers.  Monk 
had  more  of  it  than  Harrington  and  all  his 
dab.  Walpole  had  more  of  it  than  Adam 
or  Becearia.  Indeed,  the  species  of 
5  by  which  this  dexterity  is  acquired 
i  la  eontract  the  mind,  and  to  render  it  in- 
sipMe  of  abstract  reasoning. 
TlwQreeitti  statesmen  of  the  age  of  Thn- 
distingtished  by  their  practical 


sagacity,  their  insight  into  motives,  thejr  sbW 
in  devising  means  lor  the  attainment  of  thaif 
ends.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the  ri$h 
were  constantly  planning  the  oppression  «f 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  the  spoliation  of  th^ 
rich,  in  which  the  ties  of  party  had  superseded 
those  of  country,  in  which  revolutions  SAli 
counter-revolutions  were  events  of  daily  o^ 
currence,  was  i^iaturally  prolific  in  desperate 
and  craliy  political  adventurers.  This  wa# 
the  very  school  in  which  men  were  likely  ts 
acquire  the  dissimulation  of  Mazarine,  the  judv 
cious  temerity  of  Richelieu,  the  peaetratiQ% 
the  exquisite  tact,  the  almost  instinctive  pf#> 
sentiment  of  approaching  events,  which  fa^ 
so  much  authority  to  the  counsel  of  ShaAni^ 
bury,  that  **  it  was  as  if  a  man  had  inqoii'ed  of 
the  oracle  of  God.*'  In  this  school  Thucydides 
studied ;  and  his  wisdom  is  that  which  huck  U- 
school  would  naturally  afford.  He  judges  bf|r 
ter  of  circumstances  than  of  principles.  This 
more  a  question  is  narrowed,  the  better  he  rs«- 
sons  upon  it.  His  work  suggests  many  nM>i( 
important  considerations  respecting  the  fifs^ 
principles  of  government  and  morals,  ll|s 
growth  of  factions,  the  organization  of  armiei, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  communities.  Ya^ 
all  his  general  observations  on  these  subj^H 
are  very  superficial.  His  most  judicious  ^^ 
marks  differ  from  the  remarks  of  a  really  phi^ 
losophical  historian,  as  a  sum  correctly  cast  of 
by  a  book-keeper,  from  a  general  expression 
discovered  by  an  algebraist.  The  former  is 
useful  only  in  a  single  transacuuu ;  the  latter 
may  be  applied  to  an  infinite  number  of 
cases. 

This  opinion  will,  we  fear,  be  considered  a# 
heterodox.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  illnsiqt 
which  the  sight  of  a  Greek  type,  or  the  soaJid 
a  Greek  diphthong,  often  produces,  there  art 
some  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  Thnyc^ 
dides,  which  in  no  small  degree  have  tended 
to  secure  to  him  the  reputation  of  profundiij^ 
His  book  is  evidently  the  book  of  a  maa  and  a 
statesman ;  and  in  this  respect  presents  a  re* 
markable  contrast  to  the  delightful  childishh 
ness  of  Herodotus.  Throughout  it  there  is  an 
air  of  matured  power,  of  grave  and  melan* 
choly  reflection,  of  impartiality  and  habitual 
self-command.  His  feelings  are  rarely  inv 
dulged,  and  speedily  repressed.  Vulgar  pro* 
judices  of  every  kind,  and  particularly  vnlipMr 
superstitions,  he  treats  with  a  cold  and  sohsr 
disdain  peculiar  to  himself.  His  style  if 
weighty,  condensed,  antithetical,  and  not  un* 
frequently  obscure.  But  when  we  look  at  hif 
political  philosophy.  Wiithout  regard  to  thesf 
circumstances,  we  find  him  to  have  been,  whal 
indeed  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  he  had 
not  been,  simply  an  Athenian  of  the  fifth  ceot 
tury  before  Christ 

Acnophon  is  commonly  placed,  but  we  think 
without  much  reason,  in  the  same  rank  with 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  He  resemhlas 
them,  indeed,  in  the  purity  and  sweetness  of 
his  style ;  but  in  spirit,  he  rather  resemblcai 
that  later  school  of  historians,  whose  works 
seem  to  be  fables,  composed  for  a  moral*  and 
who,  in  their  eagerness  to  give  us  wamiaip 
and  example,  forget  to  give  us  men  and  wi^ 
men.  The  life  of  Gyrus,  whether  we  look  upon 
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it  as  a  historj  or  as  a  romance,  seems  to  us  a 
T«i3r  wretched  performance.  The  Expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  History  of  Gre- 
cian Affairs,  are  certainly  pleasant  reading; 
tut  th^  indicate  no  great  power  of  mind.  In 
troth,  Aenophon,  though  his  taste  was  elegant, 
his  dispositions  amiable,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  World  extensive,  had,  we  suspect,  ra- 
^r  a  weak  head.  Such  was  evidently  the 
opiaion  of  that  extraordinary  man  to  whom  he 
early  attached  himself,  and  for  whose  memory 
he  entertained  an  idolatrous  veneration.  He 
came  in  only  for  the  milk  with  which  Socrates 
nourished  his  babes  in  philosophy.  A  few 
saws  of  morality,  and  a  few  of  the  simplest 
doctrines  of  natural  religion,  were  enough  for 
Ihe  good  young  man.  The  strong  meat,  the 
hold  speculations  on  physical  and  metaphysi- 
cal science,  were  reserved  for  auditors  of  a 
different  description.  Even  the  lawless  habits 
•f  a  captain  of  mercenary  troops,  could  not 
change  the  tendency  which  the  character  of 
Xenophon  early  acquired.  To  the  last,  he 
teems  to  have  retained  a  sort  of  heathen  Pu- 
ritanism. The  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  abound  in  his  works,  are  those  of  a 
well-meaning  man,  somewhat  timid  and  nar- 
row-minded, devout  from  constitution  rather 
dian  from  rational  conviction.  He  was  as 
superstitious  as  Herodotus,  but  in  a  way  far 
more  offensive.  The  very  peculiarities  which 
•harm  us  in  an  infant,  the  toothless  mumbling, 
ihit  stammering,  the  tottering,  the  helplessness, 
the  causeless  tears  and  laughter,  are  disgust- 
ing in  old  age.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ab- 
surdity which  precedes  a  period  of  general 
intelligence,  is  often  pleasing ;  that  which  fol- 
lows it  is  contemptible.  The  nonsense  of 
Herodotus  is  that  of  a  baby.  The  nonsense 
df  Xenophon  is  that  of  a  dotard.  His  stories 
about  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  present 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  passages  in  which 
ttie  shrewd  and  incredulous  Thucydides  men- 
tions the  popular  superstitions.  It  is  not  quite 
elear  that  Xenophon  was  honest  in  his  credu- 
lity ;  his  fanaticism  was  in  some  degree  politic. 
Ht  would  have  made  an  excellent  member  of 
Am  Apostolic  Comarilla.  An  alarmist  by  na- 
ture, an  aristocrat  by  party,  he  carried  to  an 
imreasonable  excess  his  horror  of  popular 
turbulence.  The  quiet  atrocity  of  Sparta  did 
not  shock  him  in  the  same  manner;  for  he 
hated  tumult  more  than  crimes.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  find  restraints  which  might  curb  the 
passions  of  the  mtiltitude;  and  he  absurdly 
nacied  that  he  had  found  them  in  a  religion 
without  evidences  or  sanction,  precepts  or 
example,  in  a  fKgid  system  of  Theophilan- 
Aropy,  supported  by  nursery  tales. 

Polybius  and  Arrian  have  given  as  authen- 
tic accounts  of  facts,  and  here  their  merit  ends. 
They  were  not  men  of  comprehensive  minds ; 
they  had  not  the  art  of  telling  a  story  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  They  have  in  consequence 
been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  writers,  who, 
though  less  studious  of  truth  than  themselves, 
vnderstood  far  better  the  art  of  producing  ef- 
Heet,  by  Livy  and  Quintus  Curtius. 

Yet  Polybius  and  Arrian  deserve  high  praise, 
vImo  compared  with  the  writers  of  that  school 
rf  which  Plutarch  may  be  considered  as  the 


head.  For  the  historians  of  this  claw  we  9Uf0 
confess  that  we  entertain  a  peculiar  aversion* 
They  seem  to  have  been  pedants,  who,  though 
destitute  of  those  valuable  qualities  which  are 
frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  pedantrj, 
thoughtthemselves  great  philosophers  andgreat 
politicians.  They  not  only  mislead  their  rew^ 
ers  in  every  page,  as  to  particular  facts,  but 
they  appear  to  have  altogether  misconceived 
the  whole  character  of  the  times  of  which  they 
write.  They  were  inhabitants  of  an  enwire 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Euohrai- 
tes,  by  the  ice  of  Scythia  and  the  sands  of  Ma«^ 
ritaiiia ;  composed  of  nations  whose  majanen^ 
whose  languages,  whose  religion,  whose  coun* 
tenances  and  complexions,  were  widely  differ- 
ent, governed  by  one  mighty  despotism,  which 
had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  a  thousand  common- 
wealths and  kingdoms.  Of  liberty,  such  as  it 
is  in  small  democracies,  of  patriotism,  such  as 
it  is  in  small  independent  communities  of  any 
kind,  they  had,  and  they  could  have,  no  experii- 
mental  knowledge.  But  they  had  read  of  men 
who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  with  an  energy  unknown  in  later 
times,  who  had  violated  the  dearest  of  domestie 
charities,  or  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to 
death  for  the  public  good;  and  they  wondered 
at  the  degeneracy  of  their  contemporaries.  It 
never  occurred  to  them,  that  the  feelings  which 
they  so  greatly  admired  sprung  from  local  and 
occasional  causes ;  that  they  will  always  grow 
up  spontaneously  in  small  societies ;  and  tfaat» 
in  large  empires,  though  they  may  be  forced 
into  existence  for  a  short  time  by  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances,  they  cannot  be  genend  or  perma- 
nent. It  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  feel 
for  a  fortress  on  a  remote  frontier,  as  he  feeU 
for  his  own  house ;  that  he  should  grieve  for  a 
defeat  in  which  ten  thousand  people  whom  he 
never  saw  have  fallen,  as  he  grieves  for  a  de- 
feat which  has  half  unpeopled  the  street  in 
which  he  lives ;  that  he  should  leave  his  home 
for  a  military  expedition,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power,  as  cheerfully  as  he  would 
leave  it  to  repel  invaders  who  had  begun  te 
burn  all  the  cornfields  in  his  neighbourhood. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  should  have 
considered  this,  'i  ".ley  should  have  considered 
that,  in  patriotism,  :>i.ch  as  it  existed  amongst 
the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  essentially  and 
eternally  good ;  that  an  exclusive  attachment  to 
a  particular  society,  though  a  natural,  and,  under 
certain  restrictions,  a  most  useful  sentiment, 
implies  no  extraordinary  attainments  in  wis* 
dom  or  virtue ;  that  where  it  has  existed  in  an 
intense  degree,  it  has  turned  states  into  gangs 
of  robbers,  whom  their  mutual  fidelity  has  ren- 
dered more  dangerous,  has  given  a  character 
of  peculiar  atrocity  to  war,  and  has  generated 
that  worst  of  all  political  evils,  the  Qrranny  of 
nations  over  nations. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  name  of  li- 
berty, these  historians  troubled  themselves  lit* 
tic  about  its  definition.  The  Spartans,  tor- 
mented by  ten  thousand  absurd  restraints,  un- 
able to  please  themselves  in  the  choice  of  their 
wives,  tneir  suppers,  or  their  company,  eom* 
pelled  to  assume  a  peculiar  manner,  aid  ta 
talk  in  a  peculiar  style,  gloried  in  their  libeity. 
The  aristocracy  of  Kome  repeatedly  made  ^ 
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J  » |k«|^eitftiMf  otf  te  fliTcmritta  of  tit 
foplc.  la  abno^t  all  uic  little  comiaoB wealths 
«C  antiqiiitT,  liber^  was  used  as  a  pretext  for 
tBeasnres  directed  against  every  thing  which 
mtakcB  Hhertf  Talaahle,  for  measures  which 
MdUed  disenssion,  corrupted  the  administration 
cf  justice,  and  discoaraged  the  accumulation 
«f  property.  The  writers,  whose  works  we 
are  considering,  confounded  the  sound  with  the 
swhstatice,  and  the  means  with  the  end.  Their 
iaapaatioiis  were  inflamed  hy  mystery.  They 
aaaceiTcd  of  liberty  as  monks  conceive  of  love, 
aa  Cockncjs  conceive  of  the  happiness  and  in- 
■ooence  of  rural  life,  as  novel-reading  semp- 
stresses  conceive  of  Almack's  and  Grosvenor 
Square,  accompli8be4  Marquesses  and  hand- 
tome  Colonels  of  the  Guards.  In  the  relation 
eif  events,  and  the  delineation  of  characters, 
they  have  paid  little  attention  to  facts,  to  the 
•oetome  of  the  times  of  which  they  pretend  to 
treat,  or  to  the  general  principles  of  human  na« 
tare.  They  have  been  faithful  only  to  their 
own  puerile  and  extravagant  doctrines,  Gene- 
nla  and  Statesmen  are  metamorphosed  into 
magnanimous  coxcombs,  from  whose  fulsome 
Tinaes  we  turn  away  with  disgust.  The  fine 
aayings  and  exploits  of  their  heroes  reminds 
«s  of  the  insufi*erable  perfections  of  Sir  Charles 
Chandison,  and  affect  us  with  a  nausea  similar 
to  that  which  we  feel  when  an  actor,  in  one  of 
Morton's  or  Koteebue's  plays,  lays  his  hand  on 
ftia  heart,  advances  to  the  ground*lights,  and 
aoaths  a  moral  sentence  for  the  edification  of 
tkegods. 

These  writers,  men  who  knew  not  what  it 
vaa  to  have  a  country,  men  who  had  never  en< 
J^jed  political  rights,  brought  into  fashion  an 
^Seasive  cant  about  patriotism  and  zeal  for 
freedom.  What  the  English  Puritans  did  for 
tibt  langoage  of  Christianity,  what  Scuderi  did 
fo  the  langui^  of  love,  they  did  for  the  Ian- 
faage  of  public  spirit  By  habitual  exaggera- 
Hon  they  made  it  mean.  By  monotonous  em- 
l^liaais  they  made  it  feeble.  They  abused  it 
nil  it  became  scarcely  possible  to  use  it  with 
dToet. 

Their  ordinary  rules  of  morality  are  deduced 
froai  extreme  cases.  The  common  regimen 
wliicb  they  prescribe  for  society  is  made  up  of 
those  desperate  remedies,  which  only  its  most 
desperate  distempers  require.  They  look  with 
peenliar  complaceiicy  on  actions,  which  even 
those  who  approve  them  consider  as  excep* 
tlons  to  laws  of  almost  universal  application — 
Yhich  bear  so  close  an  affiuity  to  the  most  atro- 
cioas  crimes,  that  eren  where  it  may  be  unjust 
to  censure  them,  it  is  unsafe  to  praise  them.  It 
18  not  strange,  therefore,  that  some  flagitious 
instances  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  should  have 
beea  passed  unchallenged  in  such  company, 
that  ffrtLT€  moralists,  with  no  personal  interest 
at  stake,  should  have  extolled,  in  the  higbest 
terms,  deeds  of  which  the  atrocity  appalled 
even  the  infuriated  (actions  in  whose  cause 
diey  were  perpetrated.  The  part  which  Timo- 
leon  took  in  the  assassination  of  his  brother 
■booked  many  of  his  own  partisans.  The  re- 
oolloetion  of  it  preyed  long  on  his  own  mind. 
Bm  it  was  reserved  for  historians  who  lived 
r>me  centaries  later  to  discover  that  his  con- 
ilfM  was  agjorieas  display  of  virtue,  and  to 


laaient  that»fromtlM  fraili^  of  hmnaa  naNR% 
a  man  who  could  perform  so  great  an  expfeii 
could  repent  of  it. 

The  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  mo« 
dem  imitators,  have  prodoced  eflects  whidt 
deserve  some  notice*  The  English  have  beea 
so  long  accustomed  to  political  speculatioB> 
and  have  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of  prac- 
tical liberty,  that  such  works  have  produced 
little  effect  on  their  minds.  We  have  classical 
associations  and  great  names  of  our  owa* 
which  we  can  confidently  oppose  to  the  moot 
splendid  of  ancient  times.  Senate  has  not  to 
our  ears  a  sound  so  venerable  as  Pariiameat 
We  respect  the  Great  Charter  more  than  the 
laws  of  Solon.  The  Capitol  and  the  Forum 
impress  us  with  less  awe  than  our  own  Weal* 
minster  Hall  and  Westminster  Abbey,  tho 
place  where  the  great  men  of  twenty  genera* 
tions  have  contended,  the  place  "v^re  they 
sleep  together!  The  list  of  warriors  aad 
statesmen  by  whom  our  constitution  was  found* 
ed  or  preserved,  from  De  Monfort  down  to  Fox, 
may  well  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Fasti 
of  Rome.  The  dying  thanksgiving  of  Sidney 
is  as  noble  as  U)e  libation  which  Thraaea 
poured  to  Liberating  Jove :  and  we  think  with 
far  less  pleasure  of  Cato  tearing  out  his  entrails^ 
than  of  Russel  saying,  as  he  turned  away  from 
his  wife,  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past 
— ^Even  those  parts  of  our  history,  over  which, 
on  some  accounts,  we  would  gladly  throw  a 
veil,  may  be  proudly  opposed  to  those  on  which 
the  moralists  of  antiquity  loved  most  to  dwelL 
The  enemy  of  English  liberty  was  not  mur* 
dered  by  men  whom  he  had  pardoned  and 
loaded  with  benefits.  He  was  not  stabbed  in 
the  back  by  those  who  smiled  and  cringed 
before  his  face.  He  was  vanquished  on  fields 
of  stricken  battle;  he  was  arraigned,  aeth 
tenced,  and  executed  in  the  face  of  heavea 
and  earth.  Our  liberty  is  neither  Greek  not 
Roman;  but  essentially  English.  It  has  a 
character  of  its  own^-41  character  which  has 
taken  a  tinge  from  the  sentiments  of  the  chi> 
valrous  ages,  and  which  accords  vrith  the 
peculiarities  of  our  manners  and  of  our  insn* 
lar  situation.  It  has  a  language,  too,  of  its 
own,  and  a  language  singularly  idiomatic,  full 
of  meaning  to  ourselves,  scarcely  intelligible 
to  strangers. 

Here,  therefore,  the  efiect  of  books,  such  as 
those  which  we  have  been  considering,  haa 
been  harmless.  They  have,  indeed,  given  car- 
rency  to  many  very  erroneous  opinions  with 
respect  to  ancient  history.  They  have  heated 
the  imagination  of  boys.  They  have  misled 
the  judgment,  and  corrupted  the  taste  of  son&e 
men  of  letters,  such  as  Akenside  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones.  But  on  persons  engaged  in  pub- 
lic affairs  they  have  had  very  little  influence. 
The  foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid 
by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Greeks,  but 
that  they  denied  the  orthodox  procession,  and- 
cheated  the  Crusaders ;  and  nothing  of  Rome^ 
but  that  the  Pope  lived  there.  Those  who  folp 
lowed,  contented  themselves  with  improving 
on  the  original  plan.  They  found  n.Mela  al 
home ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  look  for  them 
abroad.  But  when  enlightened  men  oa  t^ 
co^itineai  began  to  thii^  aboal  ^MHttj^aKtv* 
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fcirtitiiia.  IwTiiif:  bo  patlenis  b«foref  thnbc  \ 
m^  lA  teir  domestic  history*  they  Batorally 
had  reconrse  to  those  remiUni  of  antiqaity,  \ 
jriie-stedy  of  which  is  considered  threaghout  | 
Bwope  as  an  important  part  of  edncation.  j 
The  historians  of  whom  we  have' been  speak- 
ing had  been  members  of  large  communities, 
ai^  subjects  of  absolnte  sovereigns.  Hence 
,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  they  com- 
ait  sQch  gross  errors  in  speaking  of  the  Uttle 
r^vbhcs  of  anti^ty.  Their  works  were  now 
Mad' in  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  been  writ^ 
Mn.  They  were  read  by  me^L  placed  in  cir- 
cMmiamces  closely  resembling  their  own,  im- 
M^uainted  with  the  real  nature  of  liberty,  but 
isoluitd  to  believe  every  thing  good  which 
cmild  be  told  respecting  it.  How  powerfully 
tiMse  books  impressed  these  speculative  re- 
temers,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  French  literature  of  the 
list  eentuiy.  But,  perhaps,  the  writer  on 
^•hom  they  produced  the  greatest  effect,  was 
¥ittoiio  Alfieri.  In  some  of  his  pla3rs,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  Timoleon,  and  Brutus  the 
TtNOiger,  he  has  even  caricatured  the  extrava- 
gaaae  of  his  masters. 

h  was  not  strange  that  the  blind,  thus  led 
hy  the  bUnd,  should  stumble.  The  transactions 
oi  Ike  French  Revolution,  in  some  measure, 
twrii;  their  character  from  these  works.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  these  works,  indeed,  a 
vewolution  would  have  taken  place — a  revolu- 
Ikm  productive  of  much  good  and  much  evil, 
trenMudous,  but  short-lived  evil,  dearly  pur- 
chased, but  durable  good.  But  it  would  not 
iMve  been  exactly  such  a  revoheition.  The 
•tyle,  the  accessories,  would  have  been  in  ma- 
ny reepects  different  There  would  have  been 
Ims  of  bombast  in  language,  less  of  affectation 
im  manner,  lees  of  solemn  trifling  and  ostenta- 
tkrat  simplicitv.  The  acts  of  legislative  as- 
aamblies,  and  the  correspondence  of  diploma- 
tista,  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  rants 
worthy  only  of  a  college  of  declamation.  The 
govenMiient  of  a  great  and  polished  nation 
wmalA  not  have  rendered  itself  ridiculous  by 
aWsmpting  to  revive  the  usages  of  a  world 
wliieh  had  long  passed  away,  or  rather  of  a 
world  which  hiul  never  existed  except  in  the 
detcviption  of  a  fhnfastic  school  of  writers. 
These  second-hand  imitations  resembled  the 
originals  about  as  much  as  the  classical  feasts 
iriuk  which  the  Doctor  in  Peregrine  Pickle 
toned  the  stomachs  of  all  his  guests,  resem- 
Ued  one  of  the  suppers  of  Lucullus  in  the 
BaU  of  Apollo. 

These  were  mere  follies.  But  the  spirit  ex- 
oitad  by  these  writers  produced  more  serious 
effeots.  The  greater  part  of  the  crimes  which 
diagraeed  the  revolution,  sprung  indeed  from 
the  relaxation  of  law,  from  popular  ignorance, 
iVott  the  remembrance  or  past  oppression, 
Itomi  the  fear  of  forttign  conquest,  from  rapa- 
riity,  from  ambition,  from  party  spirit  But 
i«any  atrocious  proceedings  must,  doubtless, 
o*  ascribed  to  heated  imagmalion,to  perverted 
praeiple,  to  a  distaste  for  what  was  vulgar  In 
■orals,  and  a  passion  for  what  was  startling 
and  dubious.  Mr.  Burke  has  touched  on  this 
wm^eet  with  great  felicity  of  expreaaion: 
"The  gimdalioB  af  their  rffuMic."  aayt  he, 


"is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes.  Afi  t]u)se In- 
stances to  be  found  in  history,  whether  real  of^ 
fabulous,  of  a  doubtfhl  pubHc  spirit,  at  which' 
morality  is  perplexed,  reason  is  staggered,  an^ 
from  which  affrighted  nature  recoils,  are  their 
chosen  and  almost  sole  examples  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  youth."  This  evil,  we  be-' 
lieve,  is  to  be  directly  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  historians  whom  we  have  mentioned^ 
and  their  modem  imitators. 

Livy  had  some  faults  in  common  with  the$0 
writers.  But  on  the  whole  he  must  be  copsi- 
dered  as  forming  a  class  by  himself.  No  hiisi 
torian  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ha^ 
shown  so  complete  an  indifference  to  tru^ 
He  seems  to  have  cared  only  about  the  pictu<^ 
resque  effect  of  his  book  and  the  honour  of  hii 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  knoi^I 
in  the  whole  range  of  literamre,  an  instance 
of  a  bad  thing  so  well  done.  The  painting  or 
the  narrative  is  beyond  description  vivid  an(( 
graceful.  The  abundance  of  interesting  senli^ 
ments  and  splendid  imagerjr  in  the  speeches  i^ 
almost  miraculous.  His  mind  is  a  soil  whica 
is  never  overtecmed,  a  fountain  which  never 
seems  to  trickle.  It  pours  forth  profusely;  yet 
it  gives  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  It  was  proW 
bly  to  this  exhaberance  of  thought  and  laa^ 
guage,  always  fresh,  always  sweet,  aiwava, 
pure,  no  sooner  yielded  than  repaired,  that  tuA 
critics  applied  that  expression  which  has  beeo^ 
so  much  discussed,  hctea  ubtrttu. 

All  the  merits  and  all  the  defects  of  LivV 
take  a  colouring  from  the  character  of  his  ni^ 
tion.  He  was  a  writer  peculiarly  Roman ;  the 
proud  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  which  hzi 
indeed  lost  the  reality  of  liberty,  but  which 
still  sacredly  preserved  its  forms— in  fact  th^' 
subject  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  but  in  his  own 
estimation  one  of  the  masters  of  the  wort^^ 
with  a  hundred  kin^  below  him,  and  only  the' 
gods  above  him.  He,  therefore,  looked  backf 
on  former  times  with  feelings  far  different  from 
those  which  were  naturally  entertained  by  hisj 
Greek  contemporaries,  and  which  at  a  later 
period  became  general  among  men  of  letteri* 
throughout  the  Roman.  Empire.  He  contcmr 
plated  the  past  with  interest  and  delight,  not 
because  it  nirnished  a  contrast  to  the  present' 
but  because  it  had  fed  to  the  present  He  re^ 
curred  to  it,  not  to  lose  in  proud  recollections 
the  sense  of  national  degradation,  but  to  trace 
the  progress  of  national  glory.  It  is  true  that, 
his  veneration  for  antiquity  produced  on  him 
some  of  the  effects  which  it  produced  on  those 
who  arrived  at  it  by  a  very  dfifferent  road.  He 
has  something  of  their  exaggeration,  some- 
thing of  their  cant,  something  of  their  fondness' 
for  anomalies  and  Uaut  natunp  in  moralfty. 
Yet  even  here  we  perceive  a  difference.  They, 
talk  rapturously  of  patriotism  and  liberty  ift 
the  abstract  He  does  not  seem  to  think  anr. 
country  but  Rome  deserving  of  love;  nor  is  ft 
for  liberty,  as  liberty,  but  for  liberty  as  a  part| 
of  the  Roman  institations,  th&t  he  is  zealous. 

Of  the  concise  and  elegant  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  of  Cstsar  little  can  be  said.    They  \ 
are   incomparable  models  for  military  4»^| 
spatches.    But  histories  the)  are  not,  aad  da; 
not  pretend  to  be. 

The  ancient  critics  plhcr i  B^uat.  ih  tfnf' 
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tmne  nmlc  iftlk  Lfvj;  and  imqiieBtioBaT)!/  the 
sDxaH  portion  of  bis  works  whieh  bss  come 
down  to  vs,  is  calculated  to  gire  a  high  opi- 
nion of  his  talents.  Bnt  his  stjie  is  not  reiy 
pleasant ;  and  his  most  powerful  work,  the  ac- 
»  sonnt  of  the  Oonspiracy  of  Oaliline,  has  ra- 
tfaer  die  air  of  a  clerer  party  pamphlet  than 
that  of  a  history.  It  abounds  with  strange  in- 
consistencies, which,  unexplained  as  they  are, 
necessarily  excite  donbts  as  to  the  fairness  of 
Ibe  narratire.  It  is  tme,  that  many  eirenm^ 
stances  now  forgotten  may  haye  been  familiar 
to  bis  contemporaries,  and  may  have  rendered 
passages  clear  to  them  which  to  us  appear  du- 
mons  and  perplexing.  Bat  a  great  historian 
itbonld  remember  that  he  writes  for  distant 
generations,  for  men  who  will  perceive  the  ap- 
parent contradictions,  and  will  possess  no 
■lean^  of  reconciling  ttiem.  We  can  only  vin- 
dfcate  the  fidelity  of  Sallnst  at  the  expense  of 
his  skilL  But  in  fact  ail  the  information 
Which  we  haye  from  contemporaries  respect- 
ing this  famous  plot  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection, and  is  read  by  discerning  men  with 
the  same  increduU^.  It  is  all  on  one  side. 
•If  o  answer  has  reacned  our  times.  Tet,  on  the 
feliowing  of  the  accusers,  the  accused  seem  en- 
titled to  acquittaL  Catiline,  we  are  told,  in- 
trigued wiA  a  Testal  virgin,  and  murdered  his 
own  son.  His  house  was  a  den  of  gamblers 
and  debauchees.  No  jroung  man  could  cross 
his  threshold  without  danger  to  his  fortune  and 
re|mtation.  Tet  this  is  the  man  with  whom 
Otcero  was  willing  to  coalesce  in  a  contest 
for  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic ;  and 
whom  he  described,  long  aAer  the  Iktal  termi- 
nation of  the  conspiracy,  as  an  accomplished 
hypocrite,  by  whom  he  had  himself  been  de- 
eeiyed,  and  who  had  acted  with  consummate 
skSH  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good 
friend.  We  are  told  that  the  plot  was  the  most 
wicked  and  desperate  ever  known,  and  almost 
In  the  same  breadi,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  many  of  the  noHes  favoured  it : 
fiat  the  richest  citizens  of  Home  were  eager 
Ibr  die  spoliation  of  all  property,  and  its  high- 
est functionaries  for  the  destruction  of  all  or- 
der ;  that  Crassus,  Ccesar,  the  prsetor  Lentulus, 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  one  of  the  con- 
suls elect,  were  proved  or  suspected  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  for  subverting  institutions 
to  which  they  owed  the  highest  honours,  and 
introdacing  universal  anarchy.  We  are  told, 
that  a  government  which  knew  all  this  snfTered 
the  conspirator,  whose  rank,  talents,  and  cou- 
rage rendered  him  most  dangerous,  to  quit  Rome 
without  molestation.  We  are  told,  that  bond- 
men and  gladiators  were  to  be  armed  against 
die  citizens.  Yet  we  find  that  Catiline  rejected 
the  slaves  who  crowded  to  enlist  in  his  army, 
test,  as  Sallnst  himself  expresses  it, "  he  should 
seem  to  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the 
citizens.'*  Finally,  we  are  told  that  the  magis- 
%ate,  who  was  universally  allowed  to  have 
saved  all  classes  of  his  countrymen  from  con- 
flagration and  massacre,  rendered  himself  so 
llli|popular  by  his  conduct,  that  a  marked  in- 
sntt  was  dfered  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his 
eflee,  tad  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  on 
Idm  shorty  after. 
Mloss  t^s  us,  what,  indeed,  the  letters  and 


speeches  of  Ofeero  svffiflkwU^  pMva,  ihsi  utm 
persons  eonsidered  ths  sbecldng  aad  aifoatsas 
parts  of  the  plot  as  SMre  inventioiis  of  tho^ 
vernment,  designed  to  excuse  its  nnoonstili^ 
tibnal  measures.  We  must  eoafest  ourBslvas 
to  be  of  that  opinion.  Thsre  was,  nndeabtsdlys 
a  strong  party  desirous  to  change  the  admini»> 
tration.  While  Pompey  held  the  command  of 
an  anny,  they  could  not  efi*ect  their  purpoas 
without  preparing  means  for  repelKng  titot^ 
if  necessary,  by  foroe.  In  aM  this  thera  ia  ao» 
Aing  diffhrent  from  the  ordinary  practtoe  uf 
Roman  factions.  The  other  cliax^  broaghl 
against  the  conspirators  are  so  inconaialeat 
and  improbable,  that  we  give  no  orodil  wluMU 
ever  to  them.  If  our  reaikrs  think  this  slo^ 
ticism  unreasonable,  let  them  tarn-  to  the  oo» 
temporary  account  of  the  Popish  plot  IM 
them  look  over  the  votes  of  Parliament,  aad 
the  speeches  of  the  king;  the  charges  of 
^roggs,  and  the  harangues  of  the  managers 
employed  against  Straflbrd.  A  person,  wbs 
should  fbrm  his  judgment  from  these'  ptessa 
akme,  would  believe  that  London  was  set  ot 
fire  by  the  Papists,  and  that43ir  Bdmondbmy 
Godfrey  was  murdered  for  his  religion.  Yal 
these  stories  are  now  altogether  explo4sdl 
They  have  been  abandoned  by  statssmea  to 
aldermen,  by  aldermen  to  clergymen,  by  ctof^ 
gymen  to  old  women,  and  by  old  woaMA  is 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees. 

'  Of  the  Latin  historians,  Taoitua  was  seib 
tainly  the  greatest  His  stflt  hMleed  is  not 
only  faulty  in  itself,  but  is,  in  some  respect^ 
peculiarly  unfit  for  historical  oompoaition.  He 
carries  his  love  of  effect  far  beyond  ihs  linisi 
of  moderation.  He  tells  a  fine  story  finely  t 
bnt  he  cannot  tell  a  plain  story  plainly.  Ha 
stimulates  till  all  stimulants  lose  their  poipsn 
Thucydides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ta* 
lates  ordinary  transactions  with  the  unprs* 
tending  clearness  and  sucoinotness  of  tha 
gazette.  His  great  powers  of  painting  ha 
reserves  for  events,  of  which  the  tliglitest 
details  are  interesting.  The  simplicity  of  ths 
setting  gives  additional  lustre  to  the  briOiaati. 
There  are  passages  in  the  narrative  of  Taoitas 
superior  to  the  l^t  which  can  be  quoted  from 
Thucydides.  But  they  are  not  enchased  and 
relieved  with  the  same  skill.  They  are  fhr 
more  striking  when  extracted  from  the  bod^ 
of  the  work  to  which  they  belong,  than  whsa 
they  occur  in  Aeir  place,  and  are  read  in  eoa* 
nection  with  what  precedes  and  follows. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  Taoitis  ia 
nnrivalled  among  historians,  and  has  very  (hw 
superiors  among  dramatists  and  novelists.  Bf 
the  delineation  of  character,  we  do  not  meaa 
the  practice  of  ^wing  up  epigrammatic  cata> 
logues  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  append* 
ing  them  to  the  names  of  eminent  men.  Wo 
writer,  indeed,  has  done  this  more  skllftiUy 
than  Tacitus ;  but  this  is  not  his  peoutiav 
glory.  All  the  persons  who  occupy  a  largs 
space  in  his  works  have  an  individuality  of 
character  which  seems  to  pervade  aii  OMit 
words  and  actions.  We  know  ^em  as  if  wt 
had  lived  with  them.  Olaudius^  Nero>  Oth^ 
both  the  Agrippinas,  are  masterpieces*  Bai 
Tiberius  is  a  still  higher  miracle  of  art*  Vha 
historian  undertook  to  make  as  iailauuaiyiM- 
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■■■intfii!  with  a  man  singuUrijr  dark  and 
nienitabk — ^with  a  man  whose  real  disposi- 
tion long  remained  swathed  up  in  intncate 
fipJdB  of  iactitioas  virtnes;  and  over  whose 
aetions  the  hypocrisy  of  his  yonth  and  the  se- 
ehision  of  his  old  age  threw  a  singular  mys- 
lery.  He  was  to  exhibit  the  specious  qualities 
of  the  tyrant  in  a  light  which  might  render 
Ihem  transparent,  and  enable  us  at  once  to 
perceive  the  covering  and  the  vices  which  it 
concealed.  He  was  to  trace  the  gradations  by 
which  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic,  a 
senator  mingling  freely  in  debate,  a  noble  as- 
sociating with  his  brother  nobles,  was  trans- 
ibrmed  into  an  Asiatic  sultan;  he  was  to 
ojiibit  a  character  distinguished  by  courage, 
self-command,  and  profound  policy,  yet  defiled 
by  all 

"ih*  extravAffancjr 
Awl  cnzf  ribaldry  of  faacy." 

He  was  to  marie  the  gradual  effect  of  advanc- 
ing age  and  i^iproaclung  death  on  this  strange 
compound  of  strength  and  weakness ;  to  exhi- 
bit the  old  sovereign  of  the  world  sinking  into 
a  dotage  which,  though  it  rendered  his  appe- 
lUes  eccentric  and  his  temper  savage,  never 
impcured  the  powers  of  his  stem  and  penetrat- 
ing mind,  conscious  of  failing  strength,  raging 
vitk  capricious  sensuality,  yet  to  the  last  the 
keenest  of  observers,  the  most  artful  of  dis- 
semblers, and  the  most  terrible  of  masters^ 
T^  task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The 
ezecntion  is  almost  perfect. 

The  talent  which  is  required  to  write  history 
Ihns,  bears  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  talent 
of  a  great  dramatist.  There  is  one  obvious 
distinction.  The  dramatist  creates,  the  histo- 
rian only  disposes.  The  difierence  is  not  in 
the  mode  of  execution,  but  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ception. Shakspeare  is  guided  by  a  model 
iraich  exists  in  his  imagination;  Tacitus,  by  a 
BiDdel  furnished  from  without.  Hamlet  is  to 
Tiberias  what  the  Laocoon  is  to  the  Newton 
of  Roabilliac 

In  this  part  of  his  art  Tacitus  certainly  had 
nsither  equal  nor  second  among  the  ancient 
historians.  Herodotus,  though  be  wrote  in  a 
dramatic  form,  had  litUe  of  dramatic  genius. 
The  frequent  dialogues  which  he  introduces 
give  vivacity  and  movement  to  the  narrative ; 
|nt  are  not  strikingly  characteristic.  Xenophon 
is  fond  of  telling  his  readers,  at  considerable 
length,  what  he  thought  of  the  persons  whose  ad- 
Tcntnres  he  relates.  But  he  does  not  show 
tlMm  the  men,  and  enable  them  to  judge  fw 
Hiemselves.  The  heroes  of  Livy  are  the  most 
insipid  of  all  beings,  real  or  imaginary,  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  always  excepted.  Indeed, 
the  manner  of  Plutarch  in  this  respect  reminds 
as  of  the  cookery  of  those  continental  inns,  the 
horror  of  English  travellers,  in  which  a  certain 
aoodescript  broth  is  kept  constantly  boiling, 
and  copiously  poured,  without  distinction,  over 
every  dish  as  it  comes  up  to  table.  Thucy- 
dides,  though  at  a  wide  interval,  comes  next  to 
Tacitus.  His  Pericles,  his  Nicias,  his  Cleon, 
his  Brasidas,  are  happily  discriminated.  The 
lines  are  few,  the  colouring  iaint ;  but  the  ge* 
Btimi  air  and  expression  is  caught 

We  segin,  like  the  priest  in  Don  Quixote's 


library,  to  be  tired  with  taking  down  books  0B# 
aAer  another  for  separate  judgment,  and  feel 
inclined  to  pass  sentence  on  them  in  masses. 
We  shall,  therefore,  instead  of  pointing  out  tha 
defects  and  merits  of  the  diflferent  modem  his* 
torians,  state  generally  in  what  particulars  the7 
have  surpassed  their  predecessors,  and  in  what 
we  conceive  them  to  have  failed. 

They  have  certainly  been,  in  one  sense,  far 
more  strict  in  their  adherence  to  tmth  than 
most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Thc^ 
do  not  think  themselves  entitled  to  render  their 
narrative  interesting  by  introducing  descrip* 
tions,  conversations,  and  harangues,  which 
have  no  existence  but  in  their  own  imagina^ 
tion.  This  improvement  was  gradually  intro- 
duced. History  commenced  among  the  modem 
nations  of  Europe,  as  it  had  commenced  among 
the  Greeks,  in  romance.  Froissart  was  oar 
Herodotus.  Italy  was  to  Europe  what  Athens 
was  to  Greece.  In  Italy,  therefore,  a  more  ac- 
curate and  manly  mode  of  narration  was  early 
introduced.  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  ia 
imitation  of  Livy  and  Thucydides,  composed 
speeches  for  their  historioal  personages.  Bat 
as  the  classical  enthusiasm  which  distingoish* 
ed  the  age  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  gradually  sub- 
sided, this  absurd  practice  was  abandoned.  In 
France,  we  fear,  it  still,  in  some  degree,  keens 
its  ground.  In  our  own  country,  a  writer  wnd 
should  venture  on  it  would  be  laughed  to 
scom.  Whether  the  historians  of  the  last  two 
centuries  tell  more  truth  than  those  of  anti- 
quity, may  perhaps  be  doubled.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  tell  fewer  falsehoods. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  modems 
have  very  far  surpassed  the  ancients.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  strange  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans should  not  have  carried  the  science  of 
government,  or  any  other  experimental  science^ 
so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  in  our  time ;  lor 
the  experimental  sciences  are  generally  in  a 
state  of  progression.  They  were  better  under- 
stood in  the  seventeenth  century  than  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  than 
in  the  seventeenth.  But  this  constant  improve- 
ment, this  natural  growth  of  knowledge,  will 
not  altogether  account  for  the  immense  superi^ 
ority  of  the  modem  writers.  The  difiference  is 
a  difference,  not  in  degree,  but  of  kind.  It  is 
not  merely  that  new  principles  have  been  dis* 
covered,  but  that  new  faculties  seem  to  be  ex- 
erted. It  is  not  that  at  one  time  the  human  in- 
tellect should  have  made  but  small  progress^ 
and  at  another  time  have  advanced  far;  bat 
that  at  one  time  it  should  have  been  station* 
ary,  and  at  another  time  constantly  proceeding. 
In  taste  and  imagination,  in  the  graces  of  style, 
in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  the  magnificence 
of  public  works,  the  ancients  were  at  least  our 
equals.  They  reasoned  as  iustly  as  ourselves 
on  subjects  which  required  pure  demonstm- 
tion.  But  in  the  moral  sciences  they  made 
scarcely  any  advance.  During  the  long  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  fiHh  century  before 
the  Christian  era  and  the  fifth  century  after  it» 
little  perceptible  progress  was  made.  All  the 
metaphysical  discoveries  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers, from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  northern 
mvasion,  are  not  to  be  compared  in  importanot 
with  those  which  have  bsen  ma<^*)  in  Engiand 
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crery  ilf^  yean  sinee^dM^tfatt  of  EUr&beth. 
Then  isnotttie  least  reason  to  betieTe  that  ^e 
principles  of  government,  legislation,  and  po- 
lideal  economy,  were  better  nnderstood  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Cassar  than  in  the  time  of 
Fericles.  In  onr  own  country,  the  sound  doc- 
trfnes  of  trade  and  jurisprudence  have  been, 
within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation,  dimly 
hinted,  boldly  propounded,  defended;  systema- 
tized, adopted  by  all  reflecting  men  of  all 
parties,  quoted  in  legislative  assemblies,  incor- 
porated into  laws  and  treaties. 

To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed? 
Partly,  bo  doubt,  to  the  discovery  of  printing, 
^-a  discovery  which  has  not  only  diffused 
knowledge  widely,  but,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
aerred,  has  also  introduced  into  reasoning  a 
precision  unknown  in  those  ancient  communi- 
ties, in  which  information  was,  for  the  most 
part,  conveyed  orally.  There  was,  we  suspect, 
another  cause  less  obvious,  but  still  more  pow- 
«fal. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  famous  nations 
0t  antionity  was  remarkably  exclusive.  In  the 
tfane  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  had  not  begun  to 
oonsider  themselves  as  a  distinct  race.  They 
still  looked  with  something  of  childish  wonder 
and  awe  on  die  riches  and  wisdom  of  Bidon 
and  Egypt  From  what  causes,  and  by  what 
Ipndations,  their  feelings  underwent  a  change, 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Their  history,  from 
the  Trojan  to  the  Persian  war,  is  covered  with 
an  obscurity  broken  only  by  dim  and  scattered 
gleams  of  tm^  But  it  is  certain  tiiat  a  great 
atteration  took  place.  They  regarded  mem- 
adres  as  a  separate  people.  They  had  com- 
■Mm  religions  rites,  and  common  principles  of 
pnblic  law,  in  which  foreigners  had  no  part. 
IB  all  their  political  systems,  monarchical,  aris- 
loeratical,  and  democratical,  there  was  a  strung 
ftmily  likeness.  After  the  retreat  of  Xerxes 
and  me  fall  of  Mardonins,  national  pride  ren- 
dered the  separation  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Barbarians  complete.  The  conquerors  con- 
sidered themselves  men  of  a  superior  breed, 
men  who,  in  their  intercourse  with  neighbour- 
ing nations,  were  to  teach,  and  not  to  learn. 
They  looked  for  nothing  out  of  themselves. 
They  borrowed  nothing.  They  translated  no- 
thing. We  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  ex- 
pression of  any  Greek  writer  earlier  than  the 
age  of  Augustus,  indicating  an  (pinion  that 
aay  thing  worth  reading  could  be  written  in 
any  language  except  his  own.  The  feelings 
which  sprung  from  national  glory  were  not 
ahogetber  extinguished  by  national  degrada- 
tion. They  were  fondly  cherished  through 
ages  of  slavery  and  shame.  The  literature  of 
Rome  herself  was  regarded  with  contempt  by 
those  who  had  fled  before  her  arms,  and  who 
howed  beneath  her  fasces.  Voltaire  sajrs,  in 
Ode  of  his  six  thousand  pamphlets,  that  he  was 
the  first  person  who  told  the  French  that  Eng- 
land had  produced  eminent  men  besides  the 
Dnke  of  Marlborough.  Down  to  a  very  late 
period*  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  stood  in  need 
•C  similar  information  with  respect  to  their 
masters.  With  Panlus  .AmiUus,  Sylla,  and 
Oesar,  diey  were  well  acqoainted.  But  the 
IS  wudi  they  entertained  respecting  Gi« 
ad  YifgU  w*ere»  fnbMy,  not  tmUka 


those  which  Boileaa  may  have  formed  ahoot 
Shakspeare.  Dion^p^sius  lived  in  the  most 
splendid  age  of  Latin  poetry  and  eloquence. 
He  was  a  critic,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his 
a^e,  an  able  critic.  He  studied  the  language 
of  Rome,  associated  with  its  learned  men,  and 
compiled  its  history.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
thought  its  literature  valuable  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  its  antiquities.  His  read- 
ing appears  to  have  been  confined  to  its  public 
records,  and  to  a  few  old  annalists.  Once,  and 
but  once,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  quotes 
Ennius,  to  solve  a  question  of  et)rmology.  He 
has  written  much  on  the  art  of  oratory;*  yet  he 
has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Cicero. 

The  Romans  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of 
a  race  which  they  despised.  Their  epic  poet, 
while  he  claimed  for  them  pre-eminence  in  the 
arts  of  government  and  war,  acknowledged 
their  inferiority  in  taste,  eloquence,  and  science. 
Men  of  letters  aflected  to  understand  the  Greek 
language  better  than  their  own.  Pomponius 
preferred  the  honour  of  becoming  an  Athenian, 
by  intellectual  naturalization,  to  all  the  distinc- 
tions which  were  to  be  acquired  in  the  politi- 
cal contests  of  Rome.  His  great  friend  com- 
posed Greek  poems  and  memoirs.  It  is  well 
known  that  Petrarch  considered  that  beautiful 
language  in  which  his  sonnets  are  written,  as 
a  barbarous  jargon,  and  intrusted  his  fame  to 
those  wretched  Latin  hexameters,  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  centuries,  have  scarcely  found 
four  readers.  Many  eminent  Romans  appear 
to  have  felt  the  same  contempt  for  their  native 
tongue  as  compared  with  the  Greek.  The  pre- 
judice continued  to  a  very  late  period.  Julian 
was  as  partial  to  the  Greek  language  as  Fre- 
derick the  Great  to  the  French ;  and  it  seems 
that  he  could  not  express  himself  with  ele- 
gance in  the  dialect  of  the  slate  which  he  ruled. 

Even  those  Latin  writers,  who  did  not  cany 
this  affectation  so  far,  looked  on  Greece  as  the 
only  fount  of  knowledge.  From  Greece  they 
derive  the  measures  of  their  poetr}',  and  indeeo, 
all  of  poetry  that  can  be  imported.  From 
Greece  they  borrowed  the  principles  and  the 
vocabulary  of  their  philosophy.  To  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
paid  the  slightest  attention.  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews,  for  example,  books  which,  con- 
sidered merely  as  human  compositions,  are  in- 
valuable to  the  critic,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
philosopher,  seem  to  have  been  utterly  unno- 
ticed by  them.  The  peculiarities  of  Judaism, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity,  attracted 
their  notice.  They  made  war  against  the  Jews. 
They  made  laws  against  the  Christians.  But 
they  never  opened  the  books  of  Moses.  Juve- 
nal quotes  the  Pentateuch  with  censure.  The 
author  of  the  treatise  on  the  **  Sublime"  quotes 
it  with  praise :  but  both  of  them  quote  it  erro- 
neously. When  we  consider  what  sublime, 
poetry,  what  curious  history,  what  striking  and 
peculiar  views  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  the 
social  duties  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures ;  when  we  consider  the  two 
sects  on  which  the  attention  of  the  government 
was  constantly  fixed,  appealed  to  Uiose  Scrip- 
tures as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice* 
this  indifference  is  astonishing.  The  fket 
teams  to  be,  that  the  Greeks  adaiired  only  thui« 
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^^ifi,  wd4luit  the  Voiiuai9  admired  <>al]r  them* 
aelyes  and  the  Greeks.  Literary  men  tamed 
awaj  with  disgust  from  modes  of  thought  and 
ezprtssion  so  widely  different  from  all  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  admire.  The  ef- 
fect was  narrowness  and  sameness  of  thought. 
Their  minds,  if  we  may  so  express  oi&rselves, 
bred  in  and  in,  and  were  accordin^y  cursed 
with  barrenness,  and  degeneracy.  No  extra- 
neons  beauty  or  vigour  was  engrafted  on  the 
decaying  stock.  By  an  exclusive  attention  to 
one  class  of  phenomena,  by  an  exclusive  taste 
for  one  species  of  excellence,  the  human  inteU 
leot  was  stunted.  Occasional  coincidences 
were  turned  into  g^eneral  rules.  Prejudices 
were  confounded  with  instincts.  On  man,  as 
ht  was  found  in  a  jparticular  state  of  society, 
on  government,  as  U  had  existed  in  a  particu- 
lar comer  of  the  world,  many  just  observations 
were  made ;  but  of  man  as  man,  or  government 
tis  government,  little  was  known.  Philosophy 
remained  stationary.  Slight  changes,  some- 
times for  the  worse  and  sometimes  tor  the  bet- 
ter, were  made  in  the  superstructure.  But  no- 
body thought  of  examinmg  the  foundations. 

llie  vast  despotism  of  the  Ccsars,  gradually 
etfacing  all  national  peculiarities,  and  assimu- 
lating  3ie  remotest  provinces  of  the  Empire  to 
each  other,  augmented  the  eviL  At  the  close 
c^the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  prospects 
of  mankind  were  fearfully  dreary.  A  system 
oi  etiquette,  as  pompously  frivolous  as  that  of 
the  Escuiial,  had  been  established.  A  sove- 
reign almost  invisible ;  a  crowd  of  dignitaries 
minutely  distinguished  by  badges  and  titles; 
rhetoricians  who  said  nothing  but  what  had 
been  said  ten  thousand  times ;  schools  in  which 
nothing  was  taught  but  what  had  been  known 
for  ages — such  was  the  machinery  provided 
for  the  government  and  instmction  of  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  the  human  raoe.  That  great 
community  was  then  in  danger  of  experienc- 
i9g  a  calamity  far  more  terrible  than  any  of 
the  quick,  inflammatory',  destroying  maladies,  to 
which  nations  are  liable— a  tottering,  drivelling, 
paraljrtie  longevity,  the  immortality  of  the  8umld- 
brugs,  a  Chinese  civilization.  It  would  be 
e^y  to  indicate  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  subjects  of  Diocletian  and  the 
people  of  that  Celestial  Empire,  where,  during 
many  centuries,  nothing  has  been  learned  or 
unlearned;  where  government,  where  educa^ 
tion,  where  the  whole  system  of  life  is  a  cere- 
mony; where  knowledge  forgets  to  increase 
and  multiply,  and,  like  the  talent  buried  in  the 
earfh,  or  the  pound  wrapped  up  in  the  napkin, 
experiences  neither  waste  nor  augmentation. 

The  torpor  was  broken  by  two  great  revolu- 
tions, the  one  moral,  the  other  political;  the 
one  from  within,  the  other  from  without  The 
victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  consi- 
dered with  relation  to  this  subject  only,  was 
of  great  importance.  It  overthrew  the  old 
system  of  morals,  and  with  it  much  of  the  old 
system  of  metaphysics.  It  famished  the  ora- 
tor with  new  topics  of  declamation,  and  the  lo- 
gician with  new  points  of  controversy.  Above 
all,  it  introduced  a  new  principle,  of  which  the 
operation  was  constantly  felt  in  every  part  of 
society.  It  stirred  the  stagnant  mass  from  the 
•tunoit  d^ths.    It  excited  all  the  passioms  of 


a  atom^deoooncy  in  Xha  yviet  #ndr  lia^bfla, 
population  ofanoveisrown  empire.  The  fear 
of  heresy  did  what  the  sense  of  oppressioa 
could  not  do ;  it  changed  men,  accustomed  to 
be  turned  over  like  sheep  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,, 
into  devoted  partisans  and  obstinate  rebels^- 
The  tones  of  an  eloquence  which  had  been, 
silent  for  ages  resounded  from  the  pulpit  of 
Gregory.  A  spirit  which  had  been  extinguished, 
on  the  plains  of  Philippi  revived  in  Athanasius  j 
and  Ambrose. 

Yet  even  this  remedy  was  not  sufficiently 
violent  for  the  disease.    It  did  not  prevent  the 
empire  of  Constantinople  from  relapsing,  after; 
a  short  paroxysm  of  excitement,  into  a  state  of  . 
stupefaction  to  which  history  furnishes  scarce- ' 
ly  any  parallel.    We  there  find  that  a  polished  > 
society,  a  society  in  which  a  most  intricate! 
and  elahorate  system  of  jurispradenoe  was  ea-. 
tablished,  in  which  the  arts  of  luxury  were, 
well  understood,  in  which  the  works  of  the  greai , 
ancient  writers  were  preserved  and  studied,^ 
existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  without 
making  one  great  discovery  in  science,  or  pco» , 
ducing  one  book  which  is  read  by  any  but, 
cturious  inquirers.    There  were  tumults,  too» , 
and  controversies,  and  wars  in  abundanoa;^ 
and  these  things,  bad  as  they  are  in  them-, 
selves,  have  generally  been  favo«»rahle  to  the 
progress  of  the  intellect.    But  here  they  tor-  ^ 
mented  without  stimulating.  The  waters  were 
troubl^  but  no  healing  influence  descended* . 
The  agitations  resembled  the  gn'nnings  and. 
writhings  of  a  galvanized   corpse,  not   th/e^ 
struggles  of  an  amletic  man. 

From  this  miserable  state  the  Western  £m-. 
pire  was  saved  by  the  freest  and  most  de- . 
stit)ying  visitation  with  which  God  has  ever 
chastened  his  creatures — the  invasion  of  the  • 
northern  nations.    8uch  a  cure  was  required . 
for  such  a  distemper.    The  Fire  of  London,  it . 
has  been  observed,  was  a  blessing.    It  burned 
down  the  city,  but  it  burned  out  the  plague. , 
The  same  may  be  said  of  .the  tremendous  de*. 
vastatioD  of  the  Roman  dominions.    It  anni- 
hilated the  noisome  recesses  in  which  lurked 
the  seeds  of  great  moral  maladies ;  it  cleared 
an  atmosphere  fatal  to  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  human  mind.    It  cost  Europe  a  thou* 
sand  years  of  barbarism  to  escape  the  fate  of 
China. 

At  length  the  terrible  purification  was  ac- 
complished; and  the  second  civilization  of 
mankind  commenced,  under  circumstances 
which  afibrded  a  strong  security  that  it  would 
never  retrograde  and  never  pause.  Europe 
was  now  a  great  federal  community.  Her  . 
numerous  statet  were  united  by  the  eas^  ties 
of  international  law  and  a  comjnon  rehgion. 
Their  institutions,  their  languages,  their  man- 
ners, their  tastes  in  literature,  their  modes  of 
education,  were  widely  different.  Their  con- 
nection was  cloae  enough  to  allow  of  mutual 
observaCion  and  improvement,  yet  not  lo  close 
as  to  destroy  the  idioms  of  natural  opinion  and 
feeling. 

The  balance  of  moral  and  intellectual  infln«  . 
tace,  thus  established  between  the  nations  of  . 
Europe,  is  far  more  important  than  the  balance  . 
ef  poliiieal  i>9wer.    Indeed,  we  are  bclined  to 
dunk  tnat  the  Uaier  is  valuable  principally  be* , 
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MM  li  IVldM''  mMBt»in  the  fonaei>  The 
mBati,  w^Hrlias  thus  beea  preseired  from 
MinifonDity  of  character  fatal  to  all  improve- 
atfcnt.  Everj  part  of  it  has  been  illuminated 
with  light  reflected  from  every  other.  Compe- 
tition has  produced  activity  where  monopoly 
vonid  have  prodnced  sluggishness.  The  num- 
ber of  experiments  in  moral  science  which  the 
apecalator  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
has  been  Increased  beyond  all  calculation. 
Society  and  human  nature,  instead  of  being 
teen  in  a  single  point  of  view,  are  presented 
•o  him  under  ten  thousand  different  aspects. 
Bjr  observing  the  manners  of  surrounding  na^ 
tionsy  by  studying  their  literature,  by  compar- 
ing it  with  that  of  his  own  countnr  and  of  the 
oncUnt  republics,  he  is  enabled  to  correct 
th<>se  errors  into  which  the  most  acute  men  must 
fan  when  they  reason  from  a  single  species  to 
a  genus.  He  learns  to  distinguish  what  is 
lotMl  from  what  is  xmiversal;  what  is  transi- 
tory from  what  is  eternal ;  to  discriminate  be- 
tweeii exertions  and  rules;  to  trace  the  ope- 
ration of  disturbing  causes;  to  separate  those 
gtneral  principles  which  are  always  true  and 
everywhere  applicable,  from  the  accidental 
circumstances  with  which  in  evexr  community 
Ihey  are  blended,  and  with  which,  in  an  iso- 
lAed  community,  Uiey  are  confounded  by  the 
mpti  philosophical  mind. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  generalization,  the  writ- 
ei^  of  modem  times  have  far  surpassed  those 
of  antiquity.  The  historians  of  our  own  coun- 
07  are  unequalled  in  depth  and  precision  of 
reason ;  and  even  in  the  works  of  our  mere 
eMtpilers  we  often  meet  with  speculations  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus. 

But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted 
thftt  diey  have  diaracteristic  faults,  so  closely 
connected  with  their  characteristic  merits  and 
of  such  magnitude  thai  it  may  well  be  doubted 
id^etber,  on  the  whole,  this  department  of  lite- 
rature has  gained  or  lost  during  the  last  two- 
aiad-twenty  centuries. 

The  best  nistorians  of  later  times  have  been 
seduced  fitym  truth,  not  by  their  imagination, 
but  by  their  reason.  They  lar  excel  tteir  pre- 
decessors in  the  art  of  dedacing  ffeneral  prin- 
cfoles '  from  lacts.  But  unha^puv  they  have 
fSltn  Into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to  suit 
general  principles.  They  arrive  at  a  theory 
from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena,  and 
the  remaining  phenomena  the^  strain  or  cur- 
tail to  suit  the  theory.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
Abt  necessaiy  thdit  they  should  assert  what  is 
absolutely  &2sf,  for  all  questions  in  morals 
and  politics  are  questions  of  comparison  and 
d^ee.  Any  proposition  which  aoes  not  in- 
voif  e  a  contradiction  in  terms  may,  by  poB8i> 
bi]ity,be  true;  and  if  all  the  circumstances 
which  raise  a  probability  in  its  favour  be  stated 
asd  enforced,  and  those  which  lead  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion  be  omitted  or  lightly  passed 
over,  it  may  appear  to  be  demonstrated.  In 
every  human  character  and  transaction  there 
is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil; — a  little  exagge- 
nUio«if  a  little  suppression,  a  judicious  use  of 
epithets^  a  watchful  and  searching  skepticism 
wkh  tdipttL  to  the  evidence  on  one  side,  a  con- 
Tettient  ctednlity  with  respect  to  every  report 
«r  tra^ka  on  the  other»  may  easily  mafs/R  a 


saint  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of  Henry  ^. 
Fourth. 

This  species  of  misrepresentation  abounds 
in  the  most  valuable  works  of  modem  histo- 
rians. Herodotas  tells  his  story  like  a  slovenly 
witness,  who,  heated  by  partialities  and  preiu- . 
dices,  unacquainted  wiili  the  established  mles 
of  evidence,  and  un instructed  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  oath,  confounds  what  he  imagines 
with  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  brings 
out  facts,  reports,  conjectures,  and  fancies,  in 
one  mass.  Hume  is  an  accomplished  advo- 
cate. Without  positively  asserting  much  more 
than  be  can  prove,  he  gives  prominence  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  support  his  case ;  he 
glides  lightly  over  those  which  are  unfavour- 
able to  it;  his  own  witnesses  are  applauded 
and  encouraged;  the  statements  which  seem 
to  throw  discredit  on  them  are  controverted; 
the  contradictions  into  which  they  fall  are  el-. 
plained  away;  a  clear  and  connected  abstract 
of  their  evidence  is  given.  Every  thing  that 
is  offered  on  the  other  side  is  scmtinized  with 
the  utmost  severity ;  every  suspicious  circum- 
stance is  a  ground  for  comment  and  invective; 
what  cannot  be  denied  is  extenuated  or  passed 
by  without  notice;  concessions  even  are  some- 
times made ;  but  this  insidious  candour  only  in- 
creases the  effect  of  the  vast  mass  of  sophistry. 

We  have  mentioned  Hume  as  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  writer  of  his  class;  but  the  charge 
which  we  have  brought  against  him  is  one  to- 
which  all  our  most  distinguished  historians  ar« 
in  some  degree  obnoxious.  Gibbon,  in  particu- 
lar, deserves  very  severe  censure.  Of  all  the  nu- 
merous culprits,  however,  none  is  more  deeply 
guilty  than  Mr.Mitford.  We  willingly  acknow- 
ledge tiie  obligations  which  are  due  to  his  ta- 
lents and  industry.  The  modern  historians  of 
Greece  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  as  if 
the  world  had  leamed  nothing  new  during  the 
last  sixteen  hundred  years.  Instead  of  illus- 
trating the  events  which  they  narrated  by  the 
philosophy  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  they 
judged  of  antiquity  by  itself  alone.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  notions,  long  driven  from, 
every  other  comer  of  literature,  had  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  occupy  this  last  fastnesa.. 
They  considered  all  the  ancient  historians  a» 
equally  authentic.  They  scarcely  made  any 
distinction  between  him  who  related  events  at 
which  he  had  himself  been  present,  and  him 
who  £ve  hundred  years  after  composed  a  phi-, 
losophicsd  romance,  for  a  society  which  had; 
in  the  interval  undergone  a  complete  chan^^ 
It  was  ail  Greek,  and  all  tme !  The  centunea, 
which  separated  Plutarch  from  Thucydides 
seemed  as  nothing  to  men  who  lived  in  an  age 
So  remote.  The  distance  of  time  prodaoed  aa 
error  similar  to  that  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced bv  distance  of  place.  There  are  many 
good  ladies  who  think  that  all  the  people  in 
India  live  together,  and  who  charge  a  friend 
setting  out  for  Calcutta  with  kind  messages  to 
Bombay.  To  BoUin  and  Barthelemi,  in  the. 
same  manner,  all  the  classics  were  contem- 
poraries. 

Mr.Mitford  ceitaihly  introduced  great  im- 
provements; he  showed  us  that,  men  wh#. 
wrote  in  Greek  and  Latm  sometimes  told  lies  it 
he  showed  os  that  MpkiiiJWstftar jMgtthi 
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rflttrl  in  sueh  a  maimi»T  as  to  ftirnish  not 
onlj  ailnsions  to  schoolboys,  bat  important 
lessons  to  statesmen.  From  that  love  of  the- 
atrical effect  and  high  flown  sentiment  which 
had  poisoned  almost  evary  other  work  on  the 
tame  subject,  his  book  is  perfectly  free.  Bat 
his  passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far  more 
nngeneruus,  led  him  snbstantially  to  violate 
truth  in  every  page.  Statements  unfavour- 
able to  democracy  arc  made  with  unhesitating 
confidence,  and  with  the  utmost  bitterness  of 
language.  Every  charge  brought  against  a 
monarch,  or  an  aristocracy,  is  sifted  with  the 
utmost  care.  If  it  cannot  be  denied,  some 
palliating  supposition  is  suggested,  or  we  are 
at  least  reminded  that  some  circumstances 
now  unknown  may  have  justified  what  at  pre- 
sent appears  unjustifiable.  Two  events  are 
reported  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  sen- 
tence; their  truth  rests  on  the  same  testimony ; 
but  the  one  supports  the  darling  hypothesis, 
and  the  other  seems  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
one  is  tsiken  and  the  other  is  left 

The  practice  of  distorting  narrative  into  a 
conformity  ^th  theorjr,  is  a  vice  not  so  unfa- 
vourable, as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear,  to 
die  interest  of  political  science.  We  have 
compared  the  writers  who  indulge  in  it  to 
advocates ;  and  we  may  add,  that  their  con* 
flicting  fallacies,  like  those  of  advocates,  cor- 
rect each  other.  It  has  always  been  held,  in 
Ike  most  enlightened  nations,  that  a  tribunal 
will  decide  a  judicial  question  most  fairly. 
When  it  has  heard  two  able  men  argue,  as  un- 
fkirly  as  possible,  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of 
it;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  tbax  this  opi- 
nion is  just  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  supenor 
eloquence  and  dexterity  will  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason;  but  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  judge  will  be  compelled  to 
contemplate  the  case  under  two  dififerent 
aspects.  It  is  certain  that  no  important  con- 
ttcleration  will  altogether  escape  notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history.  The 
troet  laureate  sippcars  for  the  Church  of  Ens:- 
hnd,  Lingard  for  die  Church  of  Rome.  Brodie 
bas  moved  to  set  aside  the  verdicts  obtained 
by  Hume;  and  the  cause  in  which  Mitford 
succeeded  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  re- 
Iteard.  In  the  midst  of  diese  disputes,  how- 
erer,  history  proper,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
it  disappearing.  The  high,  grave,  impartial 
tmmning  up  of  Thucydides  is  nowhere  to  be 
ftund. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the 
arts  of  controversy,  they  miserably  neglect  the 
an  of  narration,  the  art  of  interesting  the  alTec- 
tiont,  and  presenting  pictures  to  the  ima^na^ 
ticn.  That  a  writer  may  produce  these  effects 
withoot  violating  truth  is  sufiiciently  proved 
by  many  excellent  biographical  works.  The 
immense  popularity  which  well-written  books 
of  this  khid  have  acquired,  deserves  the  teriont 
consideration  of  historians.  Voltaire*s  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  Marmontd*s  Memoirs,  Bonweirs 
Life  of  Johnson,  0outhey*s  account  of  Nelson, 
■re  pjerused  with  deliglit  bf  the  moet  frivoloas 
and  indolent  Whenever  any  tolerable  book 
•f  tlM  tame  deteriptioB  makei  its  appearance, 
Ikt  circulating  librariet  are  mobbed;  the  book 
fwrkfUmtnkimmmmim*  tfic  new  novel  tiM 
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columns  with  extracts.  In  llie  mean  time  hit- 
tories  of  great  empiret,  written  by  men  of 
eminent  ability,  lie  unread  on  the  shehret  of 
ostentatious  libraries. 

The  writers  of  histoxy  teem  to  entertain  an  ' 
aristocratical  contempt  for  the  writers  of  mo- . 
moirs.  They  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
men  who  describe  the  revolutions  of  nations, 
to  dwell  on  the  details  which  constitute  the 
charm  of  biography.  They  have  imposed  on 
themselves  a  code  of  conventional  decencies 
as  absurd  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
the  French  drama.  The  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  circumstances  are  omitted  or 
softened  down,  because,  as  we  are  told,  they 
are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history.  The 
majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  the  nur 
jesty  of  the  poor  fcing  of  Spain,  who  died  a 
martyr  to  ceremony,  because  the  proper  digni-' 
taries  were  not  at  hand  to  render  him  assist- 
ance. 

That  histoxy  would  be  more  amusing  If  thit . 
etiquette  were  relaxed,  will,  we  suppose,  be 
acknowledged.  But  would  it  be  less  (ngnified^ 
or  less  useful  t  What  do  we  mean,  when  we 
say  that  one  past  event  is  important,  and  an- 
other insignificant?  No  past  event  hat  any 
intrinsic  importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  it 
valuable  only  as  it  leads  us  to  form  jusc  cii-* 
culations  with  respect  to  the  Aiture.  A  hittonr 
which  docs  not  serve  this  purpose,  though  fit 
may  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties,  and  com- 
motions, is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turn- 
pike-tickets collected  by  Sir  Mathew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead 
of  filling  hundreds  of  folio  pages  with  copiet 
of  state  papers,  in  which  Uie  same  assertions 
and  contradictions  are  repeated,  till  the  reader  ^ 
is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had  condo^ ' 
scended  to  be  the  Boswelt  of  the  Long  Parli*- ' 
meat  Let  us  suppose  diat  he  had  exhibited 
to  us  the  wise  and  lofty  self-government  of 
Hampden,  leading  while  he  seemed  to  follow, 
and  propounding  unanswerable  argooients  la 
the  strongest  forms,  with  the  modest  air  of  an 
inquirer  anxious  for  information;  Uie  delu- 
sions which  misled  (he  noble  spirit  of  Vane; 
the  coarse  fanaticism  which  concealed  |he  yet 
loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to  control 
a  mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people,  lo  aba.se 
the  flag  of  Holland,  to  arrest  the  victoriuut 
arms  of  Sweden,  and  to  hold  the  balance  firm 
between  the  rival  aumareblet  of  France  and 
Spain.  Let  us  snppojie  that  he  had  made  hie 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  talk  in  their  own 
style ,  that  he  had  reported  tome  of  the  ribal- 
dry of  Rapert*t  pares,  and  some  of  the  cant 
of  Harrison  and  Fleetwood.  Would  not  hit 
work  in  that  case  have  been  more  tnterettingf 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  accurate  1 

A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident 
may  be  true,  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The 
circumstances  which  have  most  influence  on 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of 
manners  and  morals,  the  transition  of  com- 
munities from  poverty  lo  wealth,  from  knuw- 
lec^  lo  ignorance,  from  ferocity  to  humanttf , 
— mete  are,  for  the  most  part,  noiseless  revi» 
Itttiont.    Their  progress  it  rarely  indicated  hf 
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•fcms.  IVy  are  not  acliieved  bj  armies,  or 
«ttacled  by  tenatea.  Thej  are  sanetumed  by 
mo  treaties,  and  recorded  In  no  archives.  They 
are  carried  on  in  erery  school,  in  ereiy  ohorch, 
bdiind  ten  thousand  counters,  at  ten  tfaoosand 
ftresides.  The  upper  cnrrent  of  society  pre- 
sents BO  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  direction  in  which  ihe  nnder  car- 
Tent  flows.  We  read  of  d^eats  and  victories. 
But  we  know  that  nations  may  be  miserable 
amidst  victories,  and  proeperons  amidst  de- 
leats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers, 
and  of  the  rise  of  prc^igate  favonrites.  Bat 
we  most  remember  how  small  a  proportion 
the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a  single  statesman 
can  Dear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social 


Bishc^  Watson  compares  a  geolo^t  to  a 
gnat  moanted  on  an  elephant,  ana  laying  down 
theories  as  to  the  whole  internal  stracture  of 
the  vast  animal,  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
hide.  The  comparison  is  unjnst  to  the  geolo- 
gists; bat  it  is  very  applicable  to  those  his- 
lOfiaBS  who  write  as  if  the  body  politic  were 
iMAnogcneonsv  who  look  only  on  the  sarface 
of  affiiirs,  and  never  think  of  the  mighty  and 
varioaa  ofganiaation  which  lies  deep  below. 

In  the  woiks  of  saoh  writers  as  these,  Eng- 
laad,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is 
iA  the  highest  state  f>f  prosperity.  At  the 
ckae  of  the  American  War,  she  is  in  a  mise- 
rable and  degraded  c<mdition ;  as  if  the  people 
were  not  on  the  whole  as  rich,  as  well  go- 
verned, and  as  weU  edacated,  at  the  latter 
period  as  at  the  former.  We  have  read 
books  called  Histories  of  England,  nnder  the 
leign  of  Oeorge  the  Second,  in  which  the  rise 
of  N etiiodism  is  not  even  mentioned.  A  ban- 
died years  hence  this  breed  of  anthors  will,  we 
hope,  be  extinct  If  it  shoald  still  exist,  iht 
late  ministerial  interregnam  will  be  described 
in  terms  which  will  seem  to  imply  that  all  go- 
vernment was  at  an  end ;  that  me  social  con- 
tract was  annalled,  and  that  the  hand  of  every 
man  was  against  his  neighboar,  ontil  the  wis- 
dom and  virtae  of  the  new  cabinet  edaced 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  anarchy.  We  are 
qtiite  certain  that  misconceptions  as  gross 
prevail  at  this  moment,  respecting  many  im- 
portant parts  of  oar  annals. 

Hie  ^lect  of  historical  reading  is  analogotis, 
in  many  respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign 
traveL  The  stadent,  like  ihe  toarist,  is  trans- 
ported into  a  new  state  of  society.  He  sees 
mew  fashions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression. His  mind  is  enlarged  by  contemn 
plating  the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  morals, 
send  of  manners.  But  men  may  travel  far, 
and  return  with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  they 
had  never  stirred  from  their  own  market-town. 
hk  the  same  manner,  men  may  know  the  dates 
•  ef  many  battles,  and  the  genealogies  of  many 
'  voynl  hooses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Most  peo- 
ple' look  at  past  times,  as  princes  look  at 
foreign  countries.  More  than  one  illustrious 
stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the 
ahoutt  of  a  mob,  has  dined  with  the  King,  has 
iHmted  widi  the  master  of  the  stag-hounds,  has 
aeea  ttie  Ooards  reviewed,  and  a  knight  of  the 
-  garter  installed;  has  cantered  along  Regent 
aerte;  has  visited  Bu  Paul's,  and  noted  down 


its  dimenskms,  and  has  then  departed,  ttiiak- 
ing  that  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  in  fttet^ 
seen  a  few  public  buildings,  public  men,  and 
public  ceremonies.  But  of  the  vast  and  com- 
plex system  of  society,  of  the  fine  shades  of 
national  character,  of  the  practical  operation 
of  government  and  laws,  he  knows  nothing. 
He  who  would  understand  these  things  rightly 
must  not  confine  his  observations  to  palaces 
and  solemn  days.  He  must  see  ordinary  men 
as  they  appear  in  their  ordinary  business  and 
in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle 
in  the  crowds  of  the  exchange  and  the  coffeo- 
house.  He  must  obtain  admittance  to  Uie 
convivial  table  and  the  domestic  hearth.  He 
most  bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must 
not  shrink  from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of 
misery.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  former  ages,  most 
proceed  on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends 
only  to  public  transactions,  to  wars,  con- 
gresses, and  debates,  his  studies  will  be  as  un- 
profitable as  the  travels  of  those  imperiid, 
royal,  and  serene  sovereigns,  who  form  thsir 
judgment  of  our  island  from  having  gone  in 
state  to  a  few  fine  sights,  and  from  having  held 
formal  conferences  with  a  few  great  officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work 
the  character  and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited 
in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he  attributes 
no  expression  to  his  characters,  which  is  not 
authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony.  But  hj 
judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  arrange- 
ment, he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions  whM^ 
have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narra- 
tive, a  due  subordination  is  observed ;  some 
transactions  are  prominent,  others  retire.  But 
the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  in- 
creased or  diminished,  not  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  but 
according  to  me  degree  in  which  they  ehiai- 
date  the  condition  of  society  and  the  nature  of 
man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and 
the  senate.  But  he  shows  us  also  the  nation 
He  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiari^  af 
manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too  insignii- 
cant  for  his  notice,  which  is  not  too  insigni- 
ficant to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  <k 
religion,  and  of  education,  and  to  mark  die 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  Men  will  not 
merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  inti- 
mately known  to  us.  The  changes  of  man- 
ners will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few 
general  phrases,  or  a  few  extracts  from  sta-' 
tistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate  images 
presented  in  every  line. 

If  a  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing,  should 
write  the  history  of  England,  he  would  as- 
suredly not  omit  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the 
negotiations,  the  seditions, ,  the  ministerial 
changes.  B^t  with  these  he  would  intersperse 
the  details  which  are  the  charm  of  historical 
romances.  At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is  a 
beautiful  painted  window,  which  was  made  bv 
an  apprentice  out  of  the  piegss  of  glass  which 
had  been  rejected  by  his  master.  It  is  so  far 
superior  to  every  other  in  the  church,  that, 
according  to  the  tradition,  the  vanquished 
artist  killed  himself  fh>m  mortification.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  same  manner,  has  used 
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•MomftUy  Umowa  behind  them,  in  a  manner 
which  may  well  excite  their  enty.  He  has 
constructed  oui  of  their  gleanings  works 
which,  even  considered  as  histories,  are  scarce- 
ly less  raluable  than  theirs.  But  a  truly  great 
historian  would  reclaim  those  materials  which 
the  novelist  has  appropriated.  The  history 
of  the  government  and  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which 
alone  they  can  be  exhibited  justly,  in  insepa- 
rable conjunction  and  intermixture.  We  should 
not  then  have  to  look  for  the  wars  and  votes 
of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for  their 
l^iraseology  in  Old  Mortality;  for  one  half  of 
king  James  in  Hume,  and  for  the  other  half 
in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
*  The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history 
would  be  rich  with  colouring  from  romance, 
ballad,  and  chronicle.  We  should  find  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  knights  such  as 
those  of  Froissart,  and  of  pilgrims  such  as 
those  who  rode  with  Chaucer  from  the  Tabard. 
Society  would  be  shown  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest — from  the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the 
den  of  the  outlaw ;  from  the  throne  of  the  le- 

ifmle  to  the  chimney-corner  where  the  begging 
friar  regaled  himself.  Palmers,  minstrels, 
ctmtaders — the  stately  monastery,  with  the 

(good  cheer  in  its  refectory,  and  the  high-onass 
in  its  chapel — the  manor-house,  with  its  hunt- 
ing and  hawking — the  tournament,  with  the 
heralds  and  ladies,  the  trumpets  and  the  cloth 
of  gold — would  give  truth  and  life  to  the  re- 
presentation. We  should  perceive,  in  a  thou- 
sand slight  touches,  the  importance  of  the  pri* 
vileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce  and  haughty 
spirit  which  swelled  under  the  collar  of  the 
degraded  villain.  The  revival  of  letters  would 
not  merely  be  described  in  a  few  magnificent 
periods.  We  should  discern,  in  innumerable 
particulars,  the  fermentation  of  mind,  the  eager 
appetite  for  knowledge,  which  distinguished 

'.the  sixteenth  from  the  fifteenth  centur>'.  In 
the  Reformation  we  should  see,  not  merely  ^ 

':«cbism  which  changed  the  ecclesiastical  con*- 

^tiition  of  England,  and  the  mutual  relations 
^  the  European  powers,  but  a  moral  waf' 

iwhioh  raged  ;in  every  family,  which  set  th^ 
fkihtr  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  th^ 
father,  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and 
the  daughter  against  the  mother.  Henry 
would  be  painted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus. 
We  should  have  the  change  of  his  character 
'  from  his  profuse  and  joyous  youth  to  his 
savage  and  imperious  old  age.  We  should 
perceive  the  gradual  progress  of  selfish  and 
tyrannical  passions,  in  a  mind  not  naturally 
insensible  or  ungenerous ;  and  to  the  last  we 
should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and 
noble  temper  which  endeared  him  to  a  people 
whom  he  oppressed,  struggling  with  the  hard- 
ness of  despotism  and  the  irritability  of  dis- 
ease. We  should  see  Elizabeth  in  all  her 
weakness,  and  in  all  her  strength,  surrounded 
by  the  handsome  favourites  whom  she  never 
trusted,  and  the  wise  old  statesmen,  whom  she 
never  dismissed,  uniting  in  herself  the  most 
contradictory  qualities  of  both  her  parents — 
the  coquetry,  the  caprice,  the  petty  malice  of 
Annf— the  haughty  and  resolute  spirit  of 
Henry.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 


a  greM  artist  mif^t  produce  a  portrait  oC^kM 
remarkable  woman,  at  least  as  striking  asihat 
in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth,  without  employuig 
a  single  trait  not  authenticated  by  ample  tes- 
timony* la  the  mean  time,  we  should  sae 
arts  cultivated,  wealth  accumulated,  the  conw- 
niences  of  life  improved.  We  should  see  tbe 
keeps,  where  nobles,  insecure  themselves, 
spread  insecurity  around  them,  gradually 
^ving  place  to  the  halls  of  peaceful  opulence, 
to  the  oriels  of  Longleat,  and  the  stately  pin- 
nacles of  Burleigh.  We  should  see  towns  ex- 
tended, deseru  cultivated,  the  hamlets  of  fish- 
ermen turned  into  wealthy  havens,  the  meal 
of  the  peasant  improved,  and  his  hut  moke 
commodiously  furnished.  We  should  see 
those  opinions  and  feelings  which  produced 
the  great  struggle  against  the  house  of  Stttart, 
sk)wly  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  phvale 
families,  before  they  manifested  themselvea  in 
Parliamentary  debates.  Then  would  come 
the  Civil  War.  Those  skirmishes,  on  whietfi 
Clarendon  dwells  so  minutely,  would  be  tokl» 
as  Tbucydides  would  have  told  them,  with 
perspicuous  conciseness.  They  axe  merely 
connecting  links.  But  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  age,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the 
brave  English  gentiy,  the  fierce  licentiousness 
of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken  reprobabik, 
who9e  excesses  disgraced  the  royal  eaus^^ 
the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian  8abbaths  in 
the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  Indepeadett 
preachers  in  the  camp,  the  precise  garb,  tha 
severe  countenance,  the  peuy  scruples,  the 
afifected  accent,  the  absurd  names  and  phraaas 
which  marked  the  Puritans-^he  valour,  the 
policy,  the  pablic  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath 
these  ungraceful  disguises,  the  dreams  of  the 
raving  Fifth  Monarchyman,  the  dreams, scarce- 
ly less  wild,  of  the  philosophic  repubUcan--«ll 
these  would  enter  into  the  representation,  and 
render  it  at  once  more  exact  and  more  strik- 
ing. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history  thfis 
wriuen  would  be  of  a  vivid  and  practical  cha- 
racter. It  would  be  received  by  the  imagina^ 
tion  as  well  as  by  the  reason.  It  would  be  not 
merely  traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded  into 
it  '  Many  truths,  too,  would  be  learned,  whinh 
can  be  learned  in  no  other  manner.  As  the 
history  of  states  is  generally  written,  the  great- 
est and  most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to 
come  upon  them  like  supematnral  inflictions, 
without  warning  or  cause.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
such  revolutions  are  almost  always  the  conse- 
quences of  moral  changes,  which  have  gra- 
dually passed  on  the  mass  of  the  community, 
and  which  ordinarily  proceed  far,  before  their 
progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic  history 
of  nations  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  prognosis  of  political  events.  A  narrattv^, 
defective  in  this  respect,  is  as  useless  as  a  me- 
dical treatise  which  should  pass  by  all  the 
symptoms  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of  a 
disease,  and  mention  only  what  occurs  when 
the  patient  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

An  historian,  such  as  we  have  been  attemft- 
ing  to  describe,  would  indeed  be  an  intellectual 
prodigy.  In  his  mind,  powers,  scarcely  i 
patiblc  with  each  other,  must  be  tempered  i 
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«»  «a%iB8ite  haitttoay.  We  sb||U  soo&er  see  ment  of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed  produce 
aftolker  8li«kspeare  or  another -Homer.  The  perfection,  but  it  produces  improvement,  and 
higjbest  eacceUence,  to  which  any  single  faculty  nourishes  that  generous  and  liberal  fastidious- 
can  l>e  brDQf  ht»  would  be  less  surprising  than  ness,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  strong- 
such  a  happy  and  delieate  combination  of  est  sensibility  to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  ex- 
qamkiiies.  Yet  the  contemplation  of  imaginary  |  alts  our  conceptions  of  the  art,  does  not  render 
models  is  aot  an  UBpleaaaat  or  useless  employ- !  us  unjust  to  the  artist. 
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HiST#KT«  at  least  in  its  slate  of  imaginary 
,  perfection,  is  a  compound  of  poetry  and  philo- 
s^hv.  It  impresses  general  truths  on  the 
Aiiid  by  a  vivid  representation  of  particular 
dunkcters  and  incidents.  But,  in  fact,  the  two 
hostile  elements  of  which  it  consists  have 
acnwff  been  knawB  to  form  a  perfect  amalgaina- 
lioA  V  luid  at  length,  in  our  own  time,  they  have 
been  completely  and  professedly  separated. 
Good  histories,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
•we  have  not  But  we  have  good  historical  ro- 
■mances  aad  good  historical  essays.  The  ima- 
ginalion  and  the  reason,  if  we  may  use  a  legal 
jaetaphoj^  have  made  partition  of  a  province 
of  literature  of  which  they  were  formerly 
seised  par  my£t  ptmr  tout ;  and  now  they  hold 
their  respective  portions  ia  severalty,  instead 
of  hokUag  the  whole  in  common. 

To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the  dis- 
tant near,  to  place  us  m  the  society  of  a  great 
man,  or  on  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the 
ifield  of  a  mighty  battle,  to  invest  with  the  reali- 
ty of  human  flesh  and  blood  beings  whom  wc 
.are  too  much  iaclined  to  consider  as  personi- 
fiedqualities  in  am  allegory,  to  call  up  our  ances* 
.iQrs  before  as  with  all  Uieir  peculiarities  of 
■language,  manners,  and  garb,  to  show  us  over 
.  their  houses,  to  seat  us  at  their  tables,  to  rum- 
.eaage  their  old-fashioned  wardrobes,  to  explain 
the  uses  of  their  ponderous  fumiture-^theso 
:perts  0£  the  du^T.wbich  properly  belongs  to  the 
.hUiorien  have  been,  impropriated  by  the.histo- 
/ioal  novelisu  On  the  other  hand,  to  extract 
.  the  philosophy  of  history-^to  direct  our  judg- 

-  ment  of  events-  aad  men^-tto  trace  the  connect 

-  tion  of  cansesaad  elTects,  and  todraw  from  the 
ocearrences  of  former  limes  general  lessons  of 
moral  and  political  wisdom,  has  become  the 
business  of  A  distinct  class  of  writers. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  composition  into  which 
history  has  been  thus  divided,  theone  may  he 
compared  to  a  map,.the  other  to  a  painted  land- 
scape. The  picture,  though  it  places  the  ob- 
|ict  before  us,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  form  and  dimensions  of  its 
eemponent  parts,  the  distances,  and  the  angles. 
The  map  is  not  a  work  of  imitative  art.  It 
presents  no  scene  to  the  imagination ;  but  it 
gi¥es  OS  exact  information  as  to  the  beajrings 
of  the  various  points,  and  is  a  more  useful 

•  Th*  C»»tttnihnal  History  of  RnMlani^fram.  the  Jc* 
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companion  to  the  traveller  or  the  general  than 
the  painting  could  be,  though  it  were  the  grand- 
est that  ever  Rosa  peopled  with  outlaws,  or  the 
sweetest  over  which  Claude  ever  poured  the 
mellow  effulgence  of  a  selling  suu. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  practice  of  separat- 
ing the  two  ingredients  of  which  history  is 
composed  has  become  prevalent  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  well  as  in  this  couittr}.  Italy  has  al- 
ready produced  an  historical  novel,  of  high  merit 
and  of  still  higher  promise.  In  France,  the 
practice  has  been  carried  to  a  length  some- 
what whimsical.  M.  Sismondi  publishes  a 
grave  and  stately  history,  very  valuable,  and  a 
little  tedious.  He  then  sends  forth  as  a  com- 
panion to  it  a  novel,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
give  a  lively  representation  of  characters  and 
manners.  This  coucse,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  division  of  labour, 
and  none  of  its  advantages.  We  understand 
Uie  expediency  of  keeping  the  functions  of 
cook  and  coachman  distinct — the  dinner,  will 
be  better  dressed,  and  the  horses  better  ma- 
naged. But  where  the  two  situations  are  unitedt 
as  in  the  Maitre  Xaques  of  Molierc,  we  do  not 
see  that  the  matter  is  much  mended  by  the  so- 
lemn form  with  which  the  pluralist  passes  jQroa 
one  of  his.  employments  to  the  other. 

We  manage  these  things  better  in  Englftnd. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  us  a  novel ;  Mr.  Hallam 
a  critical  and  argumentative  history.  Both  are 
occupied  with  the  same  matter.  But  the  for- 
mer looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor.  Hie 
intention  is  to  give  an  express  and  lively 
image  of  its  external  form.  The  latter  is  an 
anatomist.  His  task  is  to  dissect  the  subject  to 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  to  lay  bare  before  us  JtU 
the  springs  of  motion  and  all  the  causes  of  de- 
cay. 

Mr.  Hallam  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  quali- 
fied than  any  other  writer  of  our  time  for  the 
office  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great 
industry  and  great  acuteness.  His  knowledge 
is  extensive,  various,  and  profound.  His  mind 
is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of 
its  grasp  and  by  the  delicacy  of  its  tact.  His 
speculations  have,  none  of  that  vagueness 
which  is  the  common  fault  of  political  philoso- 
phy. On  the  contraiy,  they  are  strikingly 
practical.  They  teach  us  not  only  the  general 
rale,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  solve  par- 
ticular cases.  In  this  respect  they  often  re- 
nund  us  of  the  Discourses  of  Majchiavelli. 
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The  style  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes 
obscure.  We  have  also  here  and  there  remark- 
ed a  little  of  that  unpleasant  trick  which  Gib- 
bon brought  into  fashion— the  trick,  we  mean, 
of  narrating  by  implication  and  allusion.  Mr. 
Hallam,  however,  nas  an  excuse  which  Gib- 
bon bad  not.  His  work  is  designed  for  readers 
who  ai-e  already  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
books  on  English  histor}%  and  who  can  there- 
fore unriddle  these  little  enigmas  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  manner  of  the  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  unworthy  of  the  matter.  The  lan- 
guage, even  where  most  faulty,  is  weighty  and 
mas&ive,  and  indicates  strong  sense  in  every 
line.  It  often  rises  to  an  eloquence,  not  florid 
or  impassioned,  but  high,  grave,  and  sober; 
such  as  would  become  a  state  paper,  or  a  judg- 
ment delivered  by  a  great  magistrate,  a  Somers, 
•r  a  D^Aguessean. 

In  this  respect  the  character  of  Mr.  Hallam's 
mind  corresponds  strikingly  with  that  of  his 
style.  His  work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its 
whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  bench,  not  of  the 
bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impar- 
tialit}',  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 

'left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating  no- 
thing, while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  al- 
ternately biting  their  lips  to  hear  their  conflict- 
ing mi^-statements  and  sophisms  exposed.  On 
a  general  sur%'ey,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce the  Constitutional  History  the  most 
impartial  book  that  we  ever  read.  We  think 
it  me  more  incumbent  on  us  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony strongly  at  first  setting  out,  because,  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks,  we  shall  think  it 
right  to  dwell  principally  on  those  parts  of  it 
from  which  we  dissent 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Hallam, 
which,  while  it  adds  to  the  value  of  his  writings, 
will,  M-e  fear,  take  away  something  from  their 
popularity.  He  is  less  of  a  worshipper  than 
any  historian  whom  we  can  call  to  mind. 
Ever}'  political  sect  has  its  esoteric  and  its 
exoteric  school ;  its  abstract  doctrines  for  the 
initiated,  its  visible  sjrmbols,  its  imposing 
forms,  its  mytholo|^cal  fables  for  the  vulgar. 

'  It  assists  the  devotion  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  raise  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 

'  pure  truths,  by  all  the  devices  of  Pagan  or 
Papal  superstition.  It  has  its  altars  and  its 
d)»ified  heroes,  its  relics  and  pilgrimages,  its 
canonized  mart3rTS  and  confessors,  its  festivals 
and  its  legendary  miracles.  Our  pious  ances- 
tors, wc  are  told,  deserted  the  High  Altar  of 
Cantcrbur}',  to  lay  all  their  obladons  on  the 

'  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  In  the  same  manner  the 
great  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  the  Tory 

'  creed,  those  particularly  which  relate  to  re- 
strictions on  worship  and  on  trade,  are  adored 
by  squires  and  rectors,  in  Pitt  Clubs,  under  the 
name  of  a  minister,  who  was  as  bad  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  system  which  has  been  chris- 
tened ai^er  him,  as  Becket  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  for 
which  Hampden  bled  on  the  field,  and  Sidney 
on  the  scaffold,  is  enthusiastically  toasted  by 
many  an  honest  radical,  who  would  be  puszled 
to  explain  the  difference  between  Ship-moner 
and  me  Habeas  Corpus  act  It  may  be  aAled, 
that,  as  in  religion,  so  in  politics,  few,  even  of 
tiiosf  who  are  enliglitened  enough  to  compre- 


;  bend  the  meaning  latent  under  the  embieas  #f 
I  their  faith,  can  resist  the  contagion  of  iSke 
popular  superstition.  Often,  when  they  flatter 
themselves  that  they  ai*e  merely  feigning  a 
compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
they  are  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
those  very  prejudices.  It  probably  was  not 
altogether  on  grounds  of  expediency,  that  So- 
crates taught  his  followers  to  honour  the  gods 
whom  the  state  honoured,  and  bequeathed  a 
cock  to  Esculapius  with  his  dying  breath.  So 
there  is  often  a  portion  of  willing  credulity  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  veneration  which  the  most 
discerning  men  pay  to  dieir  political  idols. 
From  the  very  nature  of  man  it  must  be  so. 
The  faculty  by  which  we  inseparably  associate 
ideas  which  have  often  been  presented  to  us 
in  conjunction,  is  not  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  will.  It  may  be  quickened  Into 
morbid  activity.  It  may  be  reasoned  inlo 
sluggishness.  '  But  in  a  certain  degree  it  will 
alwavs  exist.  The  almost  absolute  mastery 
which  Mr.  Hallam  has  obtained  over  feelmgs 
of  this  class,  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  us ; 
and  will,  we  believe,  be  not  only  astoniriiing, 
but  offensive  to  many  of  his  readers*  It  must 
particularly  disgust  those  people  who,  in  their 
speculations  on  politics,  are  not  reasoners,  but 
fanciers ;  whose  opinions,  even  when  sincere, 
are  not  produced,  according  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  intellectual  births,  by  induction  and  in- 
ference, but  are  equivocally  generated  by  tiie 
heat  of  fervid  tempers  out  of  the  overflowings 
of  tumid  imaginations.  A  man  of  this  class  is 
always  in  extremes.  He  cannot  be  a  friend  to 
liber^  without  calling  for  a  community  of 
goods,  or  a  friend  to  oiSer  without  taking  under 
his  protection  the  foulest  excesses  of  tyranny. 
His  admiration  oscillates  between  the  most 
worthless  of  rebels  and  the  most  worthless  of. 
oppressors;  between  Marten,  the  scandal  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  Laud,  the  scan- 
dal of  the  Star-Chamber.  He  can  forgive  aa^ 
thing  but  temperance  and  impartiality.  He 
has  a  certain  S3rmpathy  with  the  violence  of 
his  opponents,  as  well  as  with  that  of  his  as- 
sociates. In  every  furious  partisan  he  sees 
either  his  present  self  or  his  former  seU^  the 
pensioner  that  is  or  the  Jacobin  that  has  been. 
But  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  a  writer  who, 
steadily  attached  to  pnnciples,  is  indifferent 
about  names  and  badges ;  who  judges  of  cha- 
racters with  equable  severity,  not  altogether 
untinctured  with  cynicism,  but  free  from  the 
slightest  touch  of  passion,  party  spirit,  or  ca- 
price. 

We  should  probably  like  Mr.  Hallam's  book 
more,  if  instead  of  pointing  out,  with  strict 
fidelity,  the  bright  pomts  and  the  dark  spots 
of  both  parties,  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
whitewash  die  one  and  to  blacken  the  other. 
But  we  should  certainly  prize  it  far  leis. 
Eulogy  and  invective  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  But  for  cold  rigid  justice— the  one 
weight  and  the  one  measure — ^we  know  not 
where  else  we  can  look. 

{No  portion  of  our  annals  has  been  more  per- 
plexed and  misrepresented  by  writers  of  dif- 
erent  parties,  than  the  histoir  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  diis  labyrinth  of  falsehood  and  so- 
phistry, the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hallam  is  pecu 
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liwlj  ^ntamtikt.  It  is  inpos^bk  not  to  admire 
dw  ercalwided  justice  with  which  he  deals 
out  castigation  to  right  and  left  on  the  rival 
pcnceolon. 

h  is  Tehemently  Maintained  by  some  imters 
of  the  present  day,  that  the  goyemment  of 
Blizabeth  perseeoted  neither  Papists  nor  Pnii* 
tans  as  such ;  and  occasionally  that  the  severe 
measares  which  it  adopted  were  dictated,  not 
by  religioas  intolerance,  bat  by  political  ne- 
cessity. Even  Ae  excellent  account  of  those 
timas,  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  given,  has  not 
altogether  imposed  silence  on  the  authors  of 
ibiM  fidlaey.  The  title  of  the  Qaeen,  they  say, 
was  amialled  by  the  Pope;  her  throne  was 
given  to  snother ;  her  subjects  were  incited  to 
reballiaa;  her  life  was  menaced;  every  Csp 
tbottc  was  bound  in  conscience  to  be  a  traitor; 
it  vas  therefore  against  trailers,  not  against 
CaliioHes,  that  the  penal  laws  were  enacted* 

That  our  readers  may  be  the  better  able  to 
Sffraeaate  the  merits  of  this  defence,  we  will 
slate,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  substa&ce 
of  same  of  these  laws. 

.  As-  soon  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne, 
aadf  b^re  the  least  hostility  to  her  govern* 
moA  had  been  shown  by  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, an  act  passed,  prohibiting  the  celebiation 
of  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  on  pain  of 
Icnleitiue  for  the  first  ofience,  a  year's  impri- 
«^«^^  ior  Ae  second,  and  perpetual  impri- 
saameBt  for  the  third. 

A  law  was  next  made,  in  1562,  enacting,  that 
all  who  had  ever  graduated  at  the  Universities, 
or  reeeived  holy  orders,  all  lawyers,  and  aU  ma- 
gistrates, should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
wheEk  tendered  to  them,  on  pain  of  forfeiture, 
and  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  months,it  might  again  be 
tendered  to  them;  and,  if  it  were  again  refused, 
the  recusant  was  guilty  of  high  treason.  A 
piaqpeetive  law,  however  severe,  framed  to 
exclude  Catholics  from  the  liberal  professions, 
would  have  been  mercy  itself  compared  with 
this  o^ous  act.  It  is  a  retrospective  statute; 
it  is  a  retrospective  penal  statate ;  it  is  a  retro- 
speectve  penal  statute  against  a  large  class. 
We  will  not  positively  a&m  that  a  law  of  this 
description  must  always,  and  under  all  circum- 
tiaaees,  be  Tmjustifiabie.  But  the  presumption 
against  it  is  most  violent ;  nor  do  we  remem- 
Iwr  any  crisis,  either  in  our  own  history,  or  in 
^  history  of  any  other  country,  which  would 
have  rendered  such  a  provision  necessary. 
But  in  the  present,  what  circumstances  call^ 
ibr  extraardinary  rigour  1  There  might  be 
disaffection  among  the  Catholics.  The  prohi- 
bition of  their  worship  would  AEiturally  pro- 
duce it  But  it  is  from  their  situation,  not  from 
their  conduct;  from  the  wrongs  which  they 
had  sufiered,  not  from  those  which  they  had 
9i»nBiitted,  that  the  existence  of  discontent 
among  them  must  be  inferred.  There  were 
Mbels,  no  doubt,  and  prophecies,  and  rumours, 
and  suspicions ;  strange  grounds  for  a  law  in- 
flicibkg  capital  penalties,  ex  po9t  fadOy  on  a 
lasigeorder  of  men. 

Bight  years  later,  the  bull  of  Pius  deposing 
Slizabeih  produced  a  third  law.  This  law,  to 
-m^Uk  sdaae,  as  we  conMiTe,  the  defeaee  now 
UMtar  av  consideration  can  aqpplf » prorides. 


that  if  any  Catholic  shall  convert  a  PsolcMant 
to  the  Bmish  church,  they  shall  both  suibr  - 
death,  as  for  high  treason. 

We   believe  that  we  -might  safely  ccAiNrt , 
ourselves  with  stating  the  tact,  and  leaving  ic ' 
to  the  judgment  of  ^every  plain  En^ishium.: 
Recent  controversies  have,  however,  given  so 
much  importance  to  this  subject,  that  we  wiU 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  it 

In  the  first  place,  the  arguments  which  are 
urged  in  favour  of  Elisabeth,  i^ply  with  much 
greater  force  to  the  case  of  her  sister  Mary. . 
The  Catholics  did  not,  at  the  time  of  i:iiza» 
beth's  accession,  rise  in  arms  to  seat  a  Pre* 
tender  ou  her  throne.  But  before  Mary  had. 
given,  or  could  give  provocation,  the  most  dis»> 
tinguished  Protestants  attempted  to  set  aside 
her  rights  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Jane.  That 
attempt,  and  the  subsequent  insurrection  of. 
Wyatt  furnished  at  least  a3  good  a  plea  ibc 
the  burning  of  Protestants  as  the  con^iraciea 
against  Elizabeth  furnish  for  the  hanging  and* 
embowelling  of  Papists. 

The  fact  is,  that  both  pleas  are.  witfthlasa; 
alike.  If  such  argumttkts  are  to  pass  current,. 
it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  there  was  never- 
such  a  thing  as  retigious  persecution  since 
the  creation.  For  there  never  was  a  rdigioua 
persecution,  in  which  some  odious  crime  waa 
not  justly  or  unjustly  siid  to  be  obviously  d»>i 
ducible  from  the  doctrines  of  the  perseeutedi 
party.  We  might  say  that  the  Caesars  did  not 
persecute  the  Christians ;  that  they  only  pu- 
nished men  who  were  charged,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  with  burning  Rome,  and  with  •com-- 
mittiag  the  foulest  abominittions  in  their  as-' 
semblies ;  that  the  refusal  to  threw  franldn-i 
cence  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  waa  not  the. 
crime,  but  only  evidence  of  the  crime.  Wc 
might  say  that  the  massacre  of  Bt  Bartholemew 
was  intended  to  extirpate,  not  a  religions  sect, 
but  a  political  party.  For,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Huguenots,  frt»m  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise  to  the  battle  of  Mon-; 
contour,  Imd  given  much  mort  trouble  to  the 
French  monarchy  than  the  Citfholics  have 
ever  given  to  England  since  the  Reformation; 
and  that  too  with  much  less  excuse. 

The  true  distinction  is  perfectly  obvious. 
To  punish  a  man  because  he  has  committed  a 
crime,  or  is  believed,  though  unjustly,  to  have 
committed  a  crime,  is  not  persecution.  To 
punish  a  man  because  we  inl^r  from  the  na^ 
ture  of  some  doctrine  which  he  holds,  or  from 
the  conduct  of  other  persons  who  hold  the  same  > 
doctrines  with  him,  that  he  will  commit  a  crime, . 
is  persecution ;  and  is,  in  every  case,  foolish 
and  wicked.  > 

When  Elizabeth  put  Ballard  and  Babington 
to  death,  she  was  not  persecuting.  Nor  Should 
we  have  accused  her  government  of  persecu- 
tion for  passing  any  law,  however  spvere, 
against  overt  acts  of  sedition.  But  to  argue 
that  because  a  man  is  a  Catholic  he  must 
think  it  right  to  murder  an  heretical  ?;overeign, 
and  that  because  he  thinks  it  r^^t  he  will  at-N> 
tempt  to  do  it,  and  then  to  found  on  this  con- 
clusion a  law  for  punishing  him  as  if  he  nad 
done  it,  is  plain  persecution. 

If,  indeed,  all  men  reasoned  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  same  dam,  a:id  always  did  what 
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teytlunigiit  it  their  daty  to  do,  this  modft  of 
diBpensiog  panishmcnt  might  be  extreneljr 
jaducious.  But  as  people  who  agree  aboQt 
premises  often  disagree  about  conolnsions,  and 
aa  no  man  in  the  world  acts  np  to  his  own 
standard  of  right,  there  are  two  enormous  gaps 
in  the  logic  by  which  alone  penalties  for  opi« 
nioas  can  be  defended.  The  doctrine  of  repro* 
bation,  in  the  judgment  of  many  very  Me 
men,  follows  by  syllogistic  necessity  from  the 
doctrine  of  election.  Othert  conceive  that  the 
Antinomian  and  Maniehean  heresies  directly 
fellow  fftHH  the  doctrine  of  reprobation ;  and' 
it  is  very  genevaHy  thought  that  licentiousness 
awl  cruei^  of  the  worst  description  are  likely 
to  be  the  fmitt,  as  they  often  have  been  the 
frails,  of  Antinomian  and  Maniehean  opinions. 
This  chain  of  reasoning,  we  think,  is  as  per- 
fect in  ali  its  parts  as  that  which  makes  out 
a:  Papist  to  be  necessarily  a  traitor.  Yet  it 
would  be  rather  a  strong  measure  to  hang  the 
Caivlnists,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  were 
spared  they  would  infallibly  commit  all  the 
atrodttes  of  liatthias  and  Knipperdoling.  For, 
reason  the  matter  as  we  iMiy,  experienco  shows 
us  that  a.  man  may  believe  in  election  without 
believing  in  reprobation,  that  he  may  believe 
ia  reprobation  without  being  an  Antinomian, 
and  that  he  may  be  an  Antinomian  without 
being  a  bad  citicen.  Man,  in  short,  is  so  in- 
consistent a  creature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reason  from  his  belief  to  his  conduct,  or  from 
one  part  of  his  belief  to  another. 

We  dft  not  bdieve  that  every  Bngtishman 
who  was  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church 
would,  as  a  necessary  conseqneoee,  have 
thought  himself  jusdfied  in  deposing  or  assas- 
sinating Elizabeth.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  oonvert  must  have  acknowledged  the 
aathority  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
issued  a  bull  against  the  queen.  We  know 
through  what  strange  loopholes  the  human 
mind  contrives  to  escape,  when  it  wishes  to 
avoid  a  disagreeable  inference  from  an  admit- 
ted proposition.  We  know  how  long  the  Jan- 
senists  contrived  to  believe  the  Pope  infftUtble 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
believe  doctrines  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
lieretical.  Let  it  pass,  however,  that  every 
Catholic  in  the  kingdom  thought  that  Eliza- 
beth might  be  lawfully  murdered.  Still  the 
old  maxim,  that  what  is  the  business  of  every 
body  is  the  business  of  nobody,  is  particularly 
likely  to  hold  good  in  a  case  in  which  a  cruel 
d^th  is  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
making  any  attempt. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  clergymen  of  the  Ghttrch 
of  England,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  would 
not  say  that  a  man  who  should  leave  his  coun- 
try and  friends  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
savages,  and  who  should,  after  labouring  inde- 
fati^bly  without  any  hope  of  reward,  termi- 
nate his  life  l^  martyrdom,  would  deserve  the 
wannest  admiration.  Yet  we  doubt  whether 
ten  of  the  ten  thousand  ever  thought  of  going 
on  f>uch  an  exp«ditioa.  Why  shcHild  we  sup- 
pose that  conscientious  motives,  feeble  as  they 
are  constantly  fotmd  to  be  in  a  good  cause, 
should  be  omnipotent  for  evill  Doubtless 
there  was  many  a  jolly  Popish  priest  in  the 
M,  manoNiDMCs  -of  the  noithem  eountin^: 


who  woukl  have  admiMd  ia  theory  lliiMiepo»- 
ing  power  of  the  Popti  but  who  woqU  not  «i«ai  • 
been  ambitious  to  bo  stretched  on  the  rack^ 
even  though  it  were  to  be  used,  aceordiag'to ) 
the  benevolent  proviso  of  Lord  Burleigh,  "as 
charitsAilyas  such  a  thing  can  bcf*  or  to  bo 
haagod,  drawa,  and  quanered,  even  though,  by 
that  rare  indulgence  which  the  queen,  of  hip 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mtre  * 
motion,  somertimes  extended  to  very  mitigated 
cases,  he  were  allowed  a  fair  time  to  Abke 
before  the  hangman  began  to  grabble  in  liis 
entrails.: 

But  the  taws  passed  against  tlie  Pmitaaa 
had  not  even  thewretdhed  excuse  vhioh  an  • 
have  been  considering.  In  their  case  the  craeb 
tv  wiis  equal,  the  danger  infinitely  less.   In  ftat  < 
the  danger  wa«i  created  solely  by  the  cmtttyv 
But  it  is  superllttous  to  press  the  argamant  Byi 
no  artiflee  of  ingenuity  caa  the  stigma  of  peiae- 
cution,  the  worst  blemish  of  the  fingltsbchaaob, 
be  effaced  or  patched  over.    Hber  doctrinee  ^vvh 
welt  know  do  not  tend  to  intoleranoe*'    81m  ^ 
admits  the  possibility  of  sidvation  oat  of  thet^' 
own  pale.   But  thte  ctreQantaace»  in  itself  tfb- 
nourable  to  her,  aggnuratas  the  sia  awl  tiia>; 
shame  of  those  who  persecuted  in  her  aalaeii 
Dominic  and  Dc  Mondfort  did  not  al  least  bukm 
der  and  torture  for  differences  of  opiniottwhAih 
they  considered  as  triffing.    It  was  to  slop-aa' 
infection  which,  as  they  believed,  harriedito 
jperdition  every  soul  whichl  it  seittd  tfiat^ef  - 
(employed  their  fire  and  sieeL    The  meuaias 
Df  the  English  govemttMnt  with  respeot  lo  €bt^- 
iPapists  and  Puritans  spraag  ftom  a  wsMy 
different  principle;   If  thooe  whe  deny  that  tlM ' 
supporters  of  the  Established  Oharoh  wtem^* 
guilty  of  religious  perseoolion  mean  only  .that 
they  were  not  infloenoed  by  religious  motiws/ 
\vc  perfectly  agree  with  them.     Neither  the^ 
^enal  code  of  Elizabeth,  nor  the  more  hateful 
System  by  which  Charies  the  Second  atttempe- 
cd  to  force  EpiFoopacy  on  the  Scotch,  had  aa 
origin  so  noble.    Their  caase  is  to  be  sought 
10  some  circumstances  which  attended  the  Re*^ 
formation  in  England— circiusstances  of  whiob 
the  e  fleets  long  continued  to  be  felt,  and  aiay 
ill  some  degree  be  traced  even  at  the  pretent 
iiav. 

In  Germany,  in  France,  in  Switzeriaad,  and 
in  Scotland,  the  contest  against  the  Papal 
power  was  essentially  a  religious  contest  In 
all  these  countries,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  • 
Keformntion*  like  every  other  great  cause,  at- 
tracted to  itself  many  supporters  inllneaced  by 
no  conscientious  principle,  many  wto  quitted 
the  Established  Church  only  because  they 
thought  her  ii#  danger,  many  who  were  weary 
of  her  restraints,  and  many  who  wsrs  greedv 
for  her  spoils.  But  it  was  not  by  these  ad- 
herents that  the  separation  was  there  ooaduet- 
ed.  They  were  welcome  auxiliaries ;  their  sup* 
port  was  too  of^en  purchased  by  unworthy 
compliances ;  but,  however  exalted  in  rank  or 
power,  they  were  not  the  leaders  in  the  enter- 
prise. Men  of  a  widely  diflerent  description,, 
men  who  redeemed  great  infirmilies  aad  errors 
by  sineerHy,  disinterestedness,  energy,  and  oou- 
rage<  men  who,  with  many  tk  the  vices  of  re- 
velatiooaiyt^ief^  wbAx4  polemie  diviDes,  asit-* 
ed  tome  of  te  highest  qaalities  of  ipnitlfti% 
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were  Ihe  resl  directors.  Th^  might  be  vio- 
let in  isikOTation,  and  scnrrilons  in  contro* 
-rersj.  Thej  might  sometimes  act  with  inev- 
etttmUe  severity  towards  opponents,  and  some- 
thnes  connive  disrepntablj  at  the  vices  of 
powerfol  allies.  But  IVar  was  not  in  them, 
nor  hypocrisy,  nor  avarice,  nor  any  petty  self- 
ishness. Their  one  great  object  was  the  de- 
molition of  the  idols,  and  the  purification  of  the 
snnctnary.  If  they  were  too  indnlgent  to  the 
failings  of  eminent  men,  from  whose  patronage 
they  expected  advantage  to  the  church,  they 
never  flinched  before  persecuting  tyrants  and 
hodile  armies.  If  they  set  the  lives  of  others 
at  noi^t  in  comparison  of  dieir  doctrines, 
they  were  equally  ready  to  throw  away  their 
own.  8nch  were  the  authors  of  the  great 
sehism  on  the  continent  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  island.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
jukI  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of 
Gond^  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  Moray  and 
Morton,  might  espouse  the  Protestant  opinions, 
or  m^t  pretend  to  espouse  Hiem ;  but  it  was 
Irom  Luther,  from  Galvin,  fVom  Knox,  that  the 
ReformatioD  took  its  character. 

England  has  no  such  names  to  show;  not 
tlwt  she  wanted  men  of  sincere  piety,  of  deep 
learning,  of  steady  and  adventurous  courage. 
But  these  were  thrown  into  the  baek-ground. 
Rsewhere  men  of  this  character  were  the  pdn- 
c^als.  Here  they  acted  a  secondary  part 
Bbewhere  worldHness  was  the  tool  of  zeal. 
Here  zeal  was  the  tool  o€  worWUiness.  A  king, 
whose  character  may  be  best  desciibed  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  despotism  itself  personified, 
imprincipled  ministers,  a  rapacious  aristocrar 
cy,  a  servile  parliament — such  were  the  instru- 
ments by  which  England  was  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  work  which  had  been 
begun  by  Henry,  the  murderer  of  his  wives, 
was  continued  by  Somerset,  the  murderer  of 
his  brodier,  and  completed  by  Elizabeth,  the 
murderer  of  her  guest  Sprang  from  brutal 
passion,  nurtured  bv  selfish  policy,  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  displayed  little  of  what  had 
in  other  countries  distinguished  it — unflinch- 
ing and  nnsparing  devotion,  boldness  of  speech, 
and  singleness  of  eye.  These  were  indeed  to 
be  foand ;  but  it  was  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
party  which  opposed  the  authority  of  Rome,  in 
such  men  as  Hooper,  Latimer,  Rogers,  and 
Tuylor.  Of  those  who  had  any  important 
duure  in  bringing  the  alteration  about,  the  ex- 
cellent Ridley  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  mere  political  job. 
Even  Ridley  did  not  play  a  very  prominent 
part  .\mong  the  statesmen  and  prelates  who 
principally  give  the  tone  to  the  religious 
changes  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  whose 
conduct  partiality  itself  can  attribute  to  any 
other  than  interested  motives.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  his  character  should  have  been 
the  subject  of  fierce  controversy.  We  need  not 
s^that  we  speak  of  Granmer. 

mt,  Hallam  has  been  severely  censured  for 
saying,  with  his  usual  placid  severity,  that « if 
we  weigh  the  character  of  this  prelato  in  an 
equal  balance,  he  will  appear  far  indeed  re- 
xi^tfved  from  the  turpitude  imputed  to  him  l^ 
his  enemies ;  yet  not  entitled  to  any  extraordi- 
mtr?  tteneration.''   We  wift  venture  to  expand 


the  senae  of  Mr.  Hallam,  aad  in  oommiftt  tms 
it  thus :  If  we  consider  Craiiiner  mevely  as  a. 
statesman,  he  will  not  appear  a  muck  wofae 
man  than  Wolsey,  Oardiaer,  Cromwell,  or  So« 
merset  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  set 
him  up  as  a  saint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  man  of  sense,  who  knows  the  history  of 
the  times  well,  to  preserve  his  gravity.  If  the 
memory  of  the  archbishop  had  been  left  to 
find  its  own  place,  he  would  soon  have  been 
lost  among  the  crowd  which  is  mingled 

**  A  quel  eattlvo  eero 
DeftP  aMil,  cbA  nmi  favoii  rlMll, 
N6  tax  fadeli  &  Olo,  ms  p«r  m  furo." 

And  the  only  notice  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  take  of  his  name,  would  hafe 

been 

**  Noil  rag ionlam  di  lui ;  ma  guarda,  e  paasa.** 

But  when  his  admirers  challenge  for  hia  a 
place  in  the  neble  army  of  martyrs,  his  daiiQi. 
requiro  fidler  discussion. 

The  shameful  origin  of  his  history,  common, 
enough  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  couni» 
seeav  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  hagiology« 
Cranmer  rose  into  favour  by  serving  HeDry  ia 
a  disgraceful  afiltir  of  hie  first  divorce^  He. 
promoled  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  with 
the  king.  On  a  frivolous  nretence  he  pro- 
nounced it  null  aad  void.  On  a  pretence,  if 
possible,  still  more  frivolous,  he  dissolved  the 
ties  which  bound  the  shameless  tyrant  to 
Aiue  of  Cleves.  He  attached  hioMetf  to 
Cbromwell,  while  the  fortunes  of  Ofomwell. 
flosrished.  He  voted  for  cutting  ofi*  his  head- 
without  a  trial,  when  the  tide  of  royal  favour- 
turned.  He  conformed  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  the  king  changed  his  mind.  While 
Henry  lived,  he  assisted  in  condemning  to  the 
flames  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  traa* 
substantiation.  When  Henry  died,  he  fiouad 
out  that  the  doctrine  was  fhlse.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  at  a  loss  (br  people  to  bum.  The< 
authority  of  bis  station,  and  of  his  gray  hairs, 
was  employed  to  overoome  the  disgust  with, 
which  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  chikl  re*, 
garded  persecution. 

Intolerance  is  always  bad.  But  the  san- 
guinaiy  intolerance  of  a  man  who  thiu  wa^ 
vertd  in  his  creed,  excites  a  loathing  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  give  vent  without  calling  foul 
names.  Equally  false  to  political  and  to  re* 
ligious  obligations,  he  was  first  the  tool  of 
Somerset,  and  then  the  tool  of  Northumber* 
land.  When  the  former  wished  to  put  hia 
own  brother  to  death,  without  even  the  focm. 
of  a  trial,  he  found  a  ready  instrument  in 
Granmer.  In  spite  of  the  canon  law,  which 
forbade  a  churchman  to  take  any  part  in  mat-* 
ters  of  blood,  the  arohbishop  signed  the  war- 
rant for  the  atrocious  sentence.  When  So- 
merset had  been  in  his  turn  destroyed,  his  de- 
stroyer received  the  support  of  Granmer  in  his 
attempt  to  change  the  course  of  the  succes- 
sion. 

The  apology  made  for  him  by  his  admirora. 
only  renders  his  conduct  more  contemptible* 
He  complied,  it  is  said,  against  his  betler  judf* 
meat,  because  he  could  not  resist  the  enttear, 
ties  of  Bdward!  A  holy  prelate  of  aix^,  oaej 
wofM  think*  n^^  be  better  employed  ot  ikf 
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of  a  4t^  ^^^  ^^^^  r>^nimittiBg 
orimet  at  the  request  of  his  disciple.  If  he 
had  shown  half  as  mach  firmness  when  Ed- 
ward requested  him  to  commit  treason,  as  he 
had  before  shown  when  Edward  requested  him 
not  to  commit  murder,  he  might  have  saved 
the  country  from  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  it  ever  underwent.  He  became, 
from  whatever  motive,  the  accomplice  of  the 
worthless  Dudley.  The  virtuous  scruples  of 
another  young  and  amiable  mind  were  to  be 
overcome.  As  Edward  had  been  forced  into 
persecution,  Jane  was  to  seduced  into  usurpa- 
tion. No  transaction  in  our  annals  is  more 
onjastifiable  than  this.  If  a  hereditary  title 
were  to  be  respected,  Mary  possessed  it  If  a 
parliamentary  title  were  preferable,  Mary  pos- 
sessed that  also.  If  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  required  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  rule  of  succession,  that  interest  would 
Imve  been  best  served  by  raising  Elizabeth  to 
the  throne.  If  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
kingdom  were  considered,  still  stronger  rea- 
sons might  be  found  for  preferring  Elizabeth 
to  Jane.  There  was  great  doubt  whether  ^ane 
or  the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  the  better  claim ; 
and  that  doubt  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
nroduoed  a  war,  both  with  Scotland  and  with 
France,  if  the  project  of  Northumberland  had 
not  been  blasted  in  its  infkncy.  That  Elia^ 
beth  had  a  better  claim  than  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  was  indisputable.  To  the  part  which 
Cranmer,  and  unfortimately  some  better  men 
than  Cranmer,  took  in  this  most  reprehensible 
scheme,  much  of  the  severity,  with  which  the 
Protestants  were  afterwards  treated,  nrost  in 
thimess  be  ascribed. 

The  plot  failed;  popery  triumphed;  and 
Oranmer  recanted.  Most  people  look  on  his 
reeantation  as  a  single  blemish  on  an  honour- 
able life,  the  frailty  of  an  unguarded  moment 
But,  in  fiict,  it  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  system  on  which  he  had  constantly  acted. 
It  was  part  of  a  regular  habit  It  was  not  the 
first  recantation  that  he  had  made;  and,  in  all 
probahittty,  if  it  had  answered  its  purpose  it 
would  not  have  been  the  last  We  do  not 
blame  him  for  not  choosing  to  be  burned  alive. 
It  is  BO  very  severe  reproach  to  any  person, 
that  he  dees  not  possess  heroic  fortitude.  But 
surely  a  man  who  liked  the  fire  so  little,  should 
have  had  some  sympathy  for  others.  A  per- 
secutor who  inflicts  nothing  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  endure  deserves  some  respect  But 
when  a  man,  who  loves  his  doctnnes  more 
than  the  lives  of  his  neighbours,  loves  his  own 
little  finger  better  than  his  doctrines,  a  very 
tfimple  aigument,  n  firHoriy  will  enable  us  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  his  benevolence. 

But  his  martpdom,  it  is  said,  redeemed 
every  thing,  it  is  extraordinary  that  so  much 
ignorance  should  exist  on  this  subject  The 
iict  is,  that  if  a  martyr  be  a  man  who  chooses 
to  die  rather  than  to  renonnco  his  opinions, 
Cranmer  was  no  more  a  martyr  than  Dr.  Dodd. 
He  died  solely  because  he  could  not  help  it 
He  never  retracted  his  recantation,  till  he  found 
ha  had  made  it  in  vain.  The  qoeen  was  fully 
rebohred  that,  Cathdie  or  Protestant,  he  should 
hank.  Then  be  spoke  out,  as  pei^  generally  l 
«|ptaku«t  when  they  M«  at  the  point  oT  death,  I 


and  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  on 

If  Mwry  had  suffered  him  to  live,  we  suspect 
that  he  would  have  heard  mass,  and  received 
abeolution,  like  a  good  Catholic,  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth;  and  that  he  would  then 
have  purchased,  by  another  apostasy,  the  power 
of  burning  men  better  and  braver  than  himi- 
self. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  represent  him 
as  a  monster  of  wickedness.  Ue  was  not 
wantonly  cruel  or  treacherous.  He  was  mere- 
ly a  supple,  timid,  interested  courtier,  in  times 
of  frequent  and  violent  change.  That  which 
has  always  been  represented  as  his  distingni^ 
ing  virtue,  the  (aciiity  with  which  he  forgave, 
his  ctiemies,  belongs  to  the  character.  Those 
of  his  class  are  never  vindictive,  and  never 
gratefuL  A  present  interest  effaces  past  ser- 
vices and  past  injuries  from  their  minds  to- 
gether. Their  only  object  is  self-preservation ; ' 
and  for  this  they  conciliate  those  who  wrong) 
them,  just  as  they  abandon  those  who  serve 
them.  Before  we  extol  a  man  for  his  forgiv- 
ing temper,  we  should  inquire  whether  he  it 
above  revenge,  or  below  it 

Somerset,  with  as  little  principle  as  his  co- 
adjutor, had  a  firmer  and  more  commanding, 
mind.  Of  Henry,  an  orthodox  Catholic,  ex- 
cepting that  he  chose  to  be  his  own  Pope,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  who  certainly  had  no'  objection 
to  the  theology  of  Rome,  we  need  say  nothing. , 
But  these  four  persons  were  the  great  authors 
of  the  English  Reformation.  Three  of  them 
had  a  direct  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  fourth  was  the  ready 
tool  or  any  who  could  frighten  him.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  from  what  motives,  atfd  on  what 
plan,  such  persons  would  be  inclined  to  remo- 
del the  Church.  The  scheme  was  merely  to 
rob  the  Babylonian  enchantress  of  her  orna- 
ments, to  transfer  the  full  cup  of  her  sorceries 
to  other  hands,  spilling  as  liule  as  possible  by 
the  way.  The  Catholic  doctrines  and  rites 
were  to  be  retained  in  the  Church  of  England. 
But  the  king  was  to  exercise  the  control  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  PontifiH  In 
this  Heniy  for  a  time  succeeded.  The  extra> 
ordinary  force  of  his  character,  the  fortunate 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to 
foreign  powers,  anil  the  vast  resources  which 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  placed  at 
his  disposal,  enabled  him  to  oppress  both  the 
religious  (actions  equally.  He  punished  widi 
impartial  severity  those  who  renounced  the 
doctrines  of  Rome,  and  those  who  acknow- 
ledged her  jurisdiction.  The  basis*  however, 
on  which  he  attempted  to  establish  his  power, 
was  too  narrow.  It  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble even  for  him  long  to  persecute  both  perstia- 
sions.  Even  under  his  reign  there  had  been 
insurrections  on  the  part  of-  the  Catholics,  and 
signs  of  a  spirit  which  was  likely  soon  to  pro- 
duce insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  Protest- 
ants. It  was  plainly  necessary  therefore  that, 
the  government  should  form  an  alliance  with 
one  or  the  other  side.  To  recognise  the  Papal . 
supremacy,  would  have  been  U)  abandon  its 
whole  design.  Reluctantly  and  sullenly  it  at 
last  joined  the  Protestants.  In  forming  this 
junction,  its  object  was  to  procure  as  much 
aid  as  poasihlo  for  it$jK^|M^ued^t^^g,^and 
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m  saiilest  ]poe^ble  eoneeteiocs  to 
Ae  fepirit  of  raligkms  inaoiratioB. 
)  From  tbjs  compromise  the  Chnrth  of  Englaad 
spring.  In  aimiiy  respects,  indeed,  it  has  been 
well  for  her,  that  in  an  age  of  exaberant  zeal, 
her  principal  founders  were  mere  politicians. 
To  mis  eircnmstance  she  owes  her  moderate 
ar^cles,  her  decent  ceremonies,  her  noble  and 
pathetic  litorgj.  Her  worship  is  not  disfigured 
by  auunmerj.  Tet  she  has  preserved,  in  a 
fir  greattr  degree  than  any  of  her  Protestant 
sisters;  dUat  art  of  striking  the  senses,  and  fill- 
ing the  imagination^  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church  so  eminently  excels.  But  ott  the  other 
huid,  she  eontiniied  to  be,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  ^dy  jrears,  the  servile  handmaid 
of  monarchy,  the  steady  enemy  of  pnblic  liber- 
ty! The  dirme  rights  of  kings,  and  the  doty 
df  passively  obeying  all  their  commands,  were 
berfitvonrite  tenets.  She  held  them  firmly 
tfanmgh  limes  of  oppression,  persecution,  aad 
ttcentTooapess ;  while  law  was  trampled  down ; 
wliila  judgment  was  perverted ;  while  this  peo- 
ple- were  eaten  as  though  they  were  bread. 
Ofice  and  but  cmce— 4br  a  moment,  and  but  for 
a  moiBeni— when  her  own  dignity  and  property 
were  touched,  she  forgot  to  practise  the  sub- 
Buaaion  which  she  had  taught 
^  Kcabeth  eUmrly  discerned  the  advantages 
whioh  were  to  be  derived  from  a  close  connec* 
lien  between  the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood. 
At  tiM  time  of  her  accession,  indeed,  she  evi- 
deatfy  meditaled  a  partial  reconciliation  with 
Bene.  And  throughout  her  whole  life,  she 
kaaed  strongly  to  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
parts  of  the  Catholic  system.  But  her  impe- 
rious temper,  her  keen  sagacity,  and  her  peea- 
har  situation,  soon  led  her  to  attach  herself 
oompletely  to  a  church  which  was  all  her  own. 
On  tke  same  principle  on  which  she  joined  it, 
the  attempted  to  drive  all  her  people  within 
its  pale  by  persecution.  8he  supported  it  by 
severe  penal  laws,  not  because  she  thought 
eeetemiQrio  its  discipline  necessary  to  salva- 
tfea,  hot  because  it  was  the  fumess  which  ar- 
bitrary power  was  making  strong  for  itself; 
beeanse  she  expected  a  moro  profound  obedi- 
esee  from  those  who  saw  in  her  both  their 
sfril  and  their  ecclesiastical  head,  than  from 
those  who,  like  the  Papists,  ascribed  spiritual 
aMbority  to  the  Pope,  or  from  thos^who,  Hke 
tomt  of  the  Puritans,  ascribed  it  only  to  Hea- 
ves. To  dissent  from  her  establishment  was 
to  dissent  from  an  institution  founded  with  an 
expres/  view  to  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  die  ro3rai  prerogative. 

This  great  queen  and  her  successors,  by 
considering  conformity  and  loyalty  as  identi- 
eA,  at  len|^  made  them  so.  With  respect  to 
dK  Oatholics,  indeed,  the  rigour  of  persecu- 
tiM  abated  after  her  death.  James  soon  found 
that  diey  were  unable  to  injure  him ;  and  that 
tke  anisiosity  which  the  Puritan  party  felt 
tewwistfiev,  drove  them  of  necessity  to  take 
Ttftege'utider  his  throne.  During  the  subse- 
i{uent  eonflict,  their  fault  was  any  tiling  but 
did0]Falty.  On  the  odier  hand,  James  hated 
'ibe'Puritms  with  far  more  than  the  hatred  of 
-Blizabtth.  Her  aversion  to  them  was  polit»- 
ert ;  his  was  persona].  The  sect  had  plagued 
•kk» is  tietfaad,  where  he  was  weak:  and  he 
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was  detnmined  to  be  even  with  them^-E^g- . 
land,  where  he  was  powerful.    Persecution, 
gradually  changed  a  sect  into  a  faction.    That 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  religious  opinioiu 
of  the  Puritans,  which  rendered  them  hostile 
to  monarohy,  has  never  been  proved  to  our 
satisfaction.    After  our  civil  contests,  it  be* 
came  the  fashion  to  say  that  Presbyterianism 
was  connected  with  Republicanism;  just  as 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  say,  since  the  time 
of  the  French  Bevolution^  that  Infidelity  is  con- 
nected with  Republicanism.     It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  a  chureh  constituted  on  the  Calvin- 
istic  model  will  not  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  so  much  as  a  hierarchy,  which. 
consists  of  several  ranks,  differing  in  dignity 
and  emolument,  and  of  which  all  the  members 
are  constantly  looking  to  the  government  for 
promotion.   But  experience  has  clearly  shown , 
that  a  Calvinistic  church,  like  every  other 
church,  is  disaffected  when  it  is  persecuted^ 
quiet  when  it  is  tolerated,  and  actively  loyal 
when  it  is  favoured  and  cherished.    Scotland , 
has  had  a  Presbyterian  establishment  during . 
a  century  and  a  half.    Yet  her  General  As-, 
sembly  has  not,  during  that  period,  given  half  ^ 
so  much  trouble  to  the  government  as  the 
Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England  gave . 
to  it  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed  the 
Revolution.    That  James  and  Charles  should 
have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  is  not  sor- 
prising.  But  we  are  astonished,  we  must  con* 
fess»  when  writers  of  our  own  time,  men  who 
have  before  them  the  proof  of  what  toleration 
can  effect,  men  who  may  see  with  their  own , 
eyes  that  the  Presbyterians  are  no  such  mon- 
sters, when  government  is  wise  enough  to  let 
them  alone,  should  defend  the  old  persecutions, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  indispensable 
to  Uie  safety  of  the  church  and  the  throne. 

How  persecution  protecu  churches  and 
thrones  was  soon  made  manifest.  A  system* 
atic  political  opposition,  vehement,  daring,  and 
inflexible,  sprang  from  a  schism  about  tiifles^ 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  real  interests 
of  roligion  or  of  the  state.  Before  the  close 
of  the  roign  of  Elizabeth  it  began  to  show 
itself.  It  broke  forth  on  the  question  of  the 
monopolies.  Even  the  imperial  Lioness  was 
compelled  to  abandon  her  prey,  and  slowly  and 
fiercely  to  recede  before  the  assailants.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  grew  with  the  growing  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  feeble 
struggles  and  insults  of  James  irritated  instead 
of  suppressing  it  And  the  events  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  accession  of  his  son, 
portended  a  contest  of  no  common  severity^ 
between  a  king  resolved  to  be  absolute,  and  a 
people  resolved  to  be  free. 

The  famous  proceedings  of  the  third  Parlia- 
ment of  Charles,  and  the  tyrannical  measures 
which  followed  its  dissolution,  are  extremely 
well  described  by  Mr.  Hallam.  No  writer,  we 
think,  has  sliown,  in  so  clear  and  satisfactory 
a  manner,  that  at  that  time  the  government  en- 
tertained a  fixed  purpose  of  destroying  the  old 
parliamentary  Constitution  of  England,  or  at 
k»st  of  reducing  it  to  a  mere  shadow.  We 
hasten,  however,  to  a  pan  of  his  work,  which, 
though  it  abounds  in  valuable  information,  aad 
in  remarks  well  deserving  to  be  attentivalT 
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considered ;  and  though  it  is,  like  the  feit»  eri- 
dentlj  written  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  imparti- 
alitj,  appears  to  us,  in  many  point9,  ohjection- 
aUe. 

We  pass  to  the  year  1640.  The  fate  of  the 
short  Parliament  held  in  that  year  already  in* 
dicaicd  the  views  of  the  king.  That  a  parlia- 
ment so  moderate  in  feeling  should  haye  met 
after  so  many  years  of  oppression,  is  truly 
wonderful  Hyde  extols  its  loyal  and  concili- 
atory spirit  Its  conduct,  we  are  told,  made 
the  excellent  Falkland  in  love  with  the  very 
name  of  parliament.  We  think,  indeed,  with 
Oliver  8t  John,  that  its  moderation  was  carried 
too  far,  and  that  the  times  required  sharper 
and  more  decided  councils.  It  was  fortunate, 
however,  that  the  king  had  another  opportunity 
of  showing  that  hatred  of  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects,  which  was  the  ruling  principle  of  all 
his  conchict.  The  sole  crime  of  this  assembly 
was  that,  meeting  aAer  a  long  intermission  of 
parliaments,  and  after  a  long  series  of  cruelties 
and  illegal  imposts,  they  seemed  inclined  to 
ejuunine  grievances  before  thev  would  vote 
stippUes.  For  this  insolence,  they  wrre  die- 
sorred  almost  as  soon  as  they  met. 

Defeat,  universal  agitation,  financial  embar* 
rassments,  disorganization  in  every  part  of  the 
government,  compelled  Charles  again  to  con- 
vene the  Houses  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year.  Their  meeting  was  one  of  the  great  eras 
in  Ae  history  of  the  civilized  worl£  What- 
ever of  political  freedom  exists  cither  in  En- 
rope  or  m  America,  has  sprung,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  those  institutions  which  they  se- 
cured and  reformed.  We  never  turn  to  the 
annals  of  those  times,  without  feeling  increased 
admiration  of  the  patriotism,  the  energy,  the  de- 
cision, the  consummate  wisdom,  which  mariced 
the  measures  of  that  great  parliament,  from  the 
day  on  which  it  met,  to  the  commencement  of 
ciTil  hostilities. 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  blow.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  that  celebrated  man  proved  that  he  had 
formed  adeliberate  scheme  to  subvert  the  fonda- 
mental  laws  of  England.  Those  parts  of  his  cor- 
respondence which  have  been  brought  to  light 
since  his  death,  place  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt.  One  of  his  admirers  has>  indeed,  offer- 
ed to  show,  "that  the  passages  which  Mr. 
Hallam  has  invidiously  extracted  from  the  cor- 
respondence between  Laud  and  Straflbrd,  as 
proving  their  design  to  introduce  a  thorough 
tyranny,  refer  not  to  any  such  design,  but  to  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  aflatrs  of  state,  and  the 
thorough  maintenance  of  just  authority  I"  We 
will  recommend  two  or  three  of  these  passages 
to  the  especial  notice  of  our  readers. 

All  who  know  any  thing  of  those  times,  know 
that  the  conduct  of  Hampden  in  tho  afftdr  of 
the  ship-money  met  with  the  warm  approbation 
of  every  respectable  royalist  in  England.  It 
drew  forth  the  ardent  eulogies  of  the  eham- 

fuonr.  of  the  prerogative,  and  even  of  the  crown 
awycrs  themselves.  Clarendon  allows  his  de- 
meanour through  the  whole  proceeding  to  have 
been  snch,  that  even  those  whr^  watched  for  an 
occasion  against  the  defender  of  tha  people, 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  theniselves 
«nable  to  nnd  any  fault  ia  him.    That  he  was 


right  in  the  point  of  law,  is  nam.  wmLftntKh^ 
admitted.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise^  htt  iiadl 
a  fair  case.  Five  of  the  judges,  senile  ms  cmr 
courts  tl^n  were,  pronomioed  in  his  fawomy 
The  majority  against  him  was  the  snutlletfi 
possible.  In  no  country  retaining  the  slightest 
vestige  of  constitutional  liberty,  can  a  modest 
and  decent  appeal  to  the  laws  be  treated  as  a 
crime.  Straflbrd,  however,  recommends  that, 
for  taking  the  sense  of  a  legal  tribunal  on  a 
legal  question,  Hampden  should  be  punii^ed, 
and  punished  severely— **whipt,''  says  the  in* 
sclent  apostate,  **  whipt  into  his  senses.  If  tke 
rod,**  he  adds,  *<  be  so  used  that  it  smarts  not, 
I  am  the  more  sorry.'*  This  is  the  mainlenaiioe 
of  just  authority. 

In  civilized  nations,  the  most  arbtlcary  go- 
vernments have  generally  sufiered  justice  to 
have  a  free  course  in  private  suits.  Straiord 
wished  to  make  every  cause  in  every  eoun 
subject  to  the  royal  prerogative.  He  cam* 
plavaed,  that  in  Insland  he  was  not  permlttad. 
to  meddle  incases  between  party  and  paar^ 
*"  I  know  very  well,"  says  he,  '<  that  the  c 
lawyers  will  be  passionately  against  it,  i 
are  wont  to  put  such  a  projadie«  iq^sA  aa 
other  professions,  as  if  none  were  to  be  tnigtod^' 
or  capable  to  administer  justiea  but  themsdmat 
yet  how  wdl  this  suits  with  ■Hmarahy,  wl^n 
they  monopolize  all  to  be  gdremed  by  tMt 
year-booksivou  in  England  have  a  eostly  etr, 
ample."  We  are  really  curious  to  lmo«  bjp 
what  argnmeau  it  is  to  be  praved^thal  Hm^ 
power  of  interfering  in  the  lasrsuits  of  mil^ 
viduals  is  part  of  the  just  auterity  of  the  «at» 
cutivc  government 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  careless  of 
the  common  civil  rights,  which  even  despots 
have  generally  respected,  should  treat  vidk 
scorn  the  limitations  which  the  oonstitMtioo 
imposes  on  the  royal  perogative.  We  mighl 
quote  pages:  but  we  will  conient  ouraalvts 
with  a  single  spectmea:  ''The  debts  of  tbt 
crown  being  taken  ofi^  yow  miy  gartrn  as  ffm 
pUaae:  and  most  resolute  I  am  that  may  be 
done  without  borrowing  any  help  forth  of  the 
king's  lodgings." 

Such  was  the  theory  of  that  thorough  reibtm 
in  the  state  which  Straflbrd  medbhatedi.  His 
whole  practice,  from  the  day  on  which  he^sold 
himself  (d*  the  court,  was  in  strict  conformi^ 
to  his  theory.  For  his  accomplices  various 
excuses  may  be  urged ;  ignorance,  imbecili^, 
religious  bigotry.  But  Weatworth  had  no 
such  plea.  His  intellect  was  capacious.  His 
early  prepossessions  were  on  the  side  of  popxt* 
lar  rights.  He  knew  the  whole  beau^  and 
value  of  the  system  which  he  attempted  to  de* 
face.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Rats ;  the  tet 
of  those  statesmen  whose  patriotism  has  btso 
only  the  coquetry  of  political  prostitiitioAt 
whose  profUgacy  has  taught  governments  to 
adopt  the  old  maxim  of  the  slav»-market»  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed*  to  im|X>rt 
defenders  from  an  opposition,  than  to  rear 
them  in  a  ministry.  He  was  the  first  En^ish* 
man  to  whom  a  peerage  was  not  an  addUkm 
of  honour,  but  a  sacrament  of  iafhrny-Hi  bM^ 
tism  into  the  communion  of  corruption*  Ai 
he  was  the  earliest  of  the  hateful  Ust»  9omm 
he. also  by  frr  the  greatest  'eloqasit, 
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eiouSy  adventurous,  intrepid,  ready  of  inven- 
tion, immutable  of  purpose,  in  even'  talent 
^hich  exalts  or  destroys  nations,  pre-eminent, 
the  lost  Archangel,  the  Satan  of  the  apostasy* 
The  title  for  which,  at  the  time  of  his  deser- 
tion, he  exchanged  a  name  honourably  distin- 
gui:>hed  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  reminds  us 
of  the  appellation  which,  from  the  moment  of 
the  first  treason,  fixed  itself  on  the  fallen  Son 
of  the  Homing — 

**  8*  Mil  hta  ntw.^Hii  forsMr  naint 
I*  iMftid  a*  mon  in  kcavea." 

The  defection  of  Straiford  from  the  popular 
party  contributed  mainly  to  draw  on  him  the 
hatred  of  his  contemporaries.  It  has  since 
made  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  those 
whose  lives  have  been  spent,  like  his,  in  prov^ 
ing  diat  there  is  no  malice  like  the  malice  of 
a  ren^ade.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  or 
becoming,  than  that  one  tumn^oat  should  eulo- 
gize another. 

Many  enemies  of  public  liberty  have  been 
distingvdshed  by  their  private  virtues.  But 
Strafford  was  tiie  same  throug^ut  As  was 
the  statesman,  such  was  the  kinsman  and  such 
itoe  )oyer.  His  conduct  towards  Lord  Bifount* 
morris  is  recorded  by  Clarendon.  For  a  word 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  rash,  which 
could  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
ordinaxy  civil  action,  he  dragged  a  man  of  high 
rank,  married  to  a  relative  of  that  saint  about 
whom  he  whimq^red  to  the  Peers,  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  his  slaves.  Sentence  of  death  was 
passed.  Every  thing  but  death  was  indicted. 
Yet  the  treatment  which  Lord  Ely  experienced 
was  stni  more  disgusting.  That  nobleman 
was  thrown  into  prison,  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  settle  his  estate  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
hir  daughter-in-law,  whom,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  Strafford  had  debauched. 
These  stories  do  not  rest  on  vague  report. 
The  historians  most  partial  to  the  minister  ad- 
mit their  truth,  and  censure  them  in  terms 
which,  though  too  lenient  for  the  occasion,  are 
stilt  severe.  These  facts  are  alone  suflScient 
to  justify  the  appellation  with  which  Pyra 
branded  him— "the  wicked  earl.** 

In  spile  of  all. his  vices,  in  spite  of  all  his 
dangerotis  projects,  Strafford  was  certainly  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  of  the  law 
in  all  its  rigour ;  of  the  lair  according  to  the 
utmost  strictness  of  the  letter  which  killeth'. 
He  was  not  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  mob,  or 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  an  assassin.  He  was 
not  to  have  punishment  meted  out  to  him  from 
Ms  own  iniquitous  measure.  But  if  justice, 
in  the  whole  range  of  its  wide  armory,  con- 
tained one  weapon  which  could  pierce  him, 
that  weapon  his  pursuers  were  bound,  before 
<?o  J  and  man,  to  employ. 

FIn4  mercf  In  th«»  l«w,  *xi9  his ;  If  nonp. 
Let  hiB  MH  Mak  *t  of  m.*' 

Such  was  the  language  which  the  Parliament 
ml|^i  justly  use. 

Bid  then  the  articles  against  Strafford  strict- 
ly amount  to  high  treason  1  Many  people  who 
know  neither  what  the  articles  were,  hor  what 
high  treason  is,  will  answer  in  the  negative, 
f isjKy  because  the  accused  person,  speaking 


for  his  life,  took  that  ground  of  dctoee<    Iht^ 
Journals  of  the  Lords  show  that  tho  Judgtf 
were  consulted.    They  answered  with  one  «&•. 
cord,  that  the  articles  on  which  t^jp  earl  wa». 
convicted  amounted  to  high  treason.      This 
judicial  opinion,  even  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  * 
been  erroneous,  goes  far  to  justify  the  Parliai* 
ment.    The  judgment  pronounced  in  the  Ex« 
chequer  Chamber  has  always  been  urged  by 
the  apologists  of  ChaHes  in  defence  of  his  cob* 
duct  respecting  ship-money.    Yet  on  that  oo* 
casion  there  was  but  a  bare  majority  in  fiitvoar 
of  the  party,  at  whose  pleasure  all  the  macis- 
trates  composing  the  tribunal  were  removabla. 
The  decision  in  the  case  of  Btraiford  waa 
unanimous ;  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  lu-i 
biassed ;  and  though  there  may  be  room  ibr> 
hesitation,  we  think,  on  the  wh«le,  that  it  waa 
reasonable.    **  It  may  be*remarked,*'  says  Ifer.' 
Hallam,  **  that  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  iam^ 
peachment  charging  Strafford  with  raising  mt^  • 
ney  by  his  own  authority,  and  qvartering  troop»' 
on  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  compel  • 
their  obedience  to  his  unlawful  reqaisitiont/ 
upon  which,  and  upon  one  other  article,  not  • 
upon  the  whole  matter,  the  Peers  voted  hiir 
guilty,  does,  at  least,  approach  very  nearly,  if 
we  may  not  say  more,  to  a  substantive  treasoiv' 
within  the  statute  of  Edward  UL,  as  a  levyiay- 
of  war  against  the  king.'*    This  most  sound: 
and  just  exposition  has  provoked  a  very  ridicu- 
lous reply.    ''It  should  seem  to  be  an  Iriih) 
construction  this,"  sajrs  an  assailant  of  Miw 
Hallam,  '*  which  makes  the  raising  money  for- 
the  king's  service,  with  hfe  knowledge,  and  by. 
his  approbation,  to  come  under  the  head  of 
levying  war  on  the  king,  and  therefore  to  be: 
high  treason.'*    Now,  peo^  who  undertake  %^\ 
write  on  points  of  constitutional  law  should' 
know,  what  every  attorney's  clerk  and  every 
forward  schoolboy  on  an  upper  form  knows, 
that,  by  a  fundamental  maxim  of  our  polity, 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  that  every  court 
ii  bound  to  suppose  his  conduct  and  his  senti-* 
ments  to  be,  on  every  occasion,  suoh  as  the/* 
ought  to  be ;  and  that  no  evidence  can  be  re* 
ceired  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  this> 
loyal  and  salutary  presumption.    The  Lordsw 
therefore,  were  bound  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  king  considerod  arms  which  were  iuh 
lawfully  directed  against  his  people,  as  directed 
against'  his  own  throne. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hallam  on  the  bill  of  at** 
tainder,  though,  as  usual,  weighty  and  acute, 
Ao  not  perfectly  satisfy  us.  tie  defends  the 
principle,  but  objects  to  the  sererity  of  th». 
punishment.  That,  on  great  emergencies,  the 
state  may  justifiably  pass  a  retrospective  act 
against  an  offender,  we  have  no  doubt  what«^ 
ever.  We  are  acquainted  with  only  one  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  which  has  in  it  enov^ 
of  reason  to  bear  an  answer.  Warning,  it  is 
said,  is  the  end  of  punishment.  But  a  punish 
ment  inflicted,  not  by  a  general  rule,  but  by  oa 
arbitrary  discretion,  cannot  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  warning;  it  is  therefore  useless;  and  user 
less  pain  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  This  so* 
phism  has  found  its  way  into  several  booksen 
penal  legislation.  It  admits,  however,  of  a  very 
simple  refutation.  In  the  first  plaee,  pnnjshw 
ments  er  post  f ado  are  not  altogether 
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fWb  at  wftrnings*    They  are  warnings  to  a 
|>aniealar  class,  which  stands  in  great  need  of 
wanings— to  fkvourites  and  ministers.    They 
r«mind  penjons  of  this  description,  that  there 
may  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for  those  who  ruin 
and  enslave  their  country  in  all  the  forms  of 
law.    Bat  this  is  not  all.    Warning  is,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  the  principal  end  of  punishment; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  end.    To  remove  the  of- 
fender, to  preserve  society  from  those  dangers 
which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  his  incorri- 
gible depravity,  is  often  one  of  the  ends.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  knave  as  Wild,  or  such  a  ruffian 
as  Thurtell,  it  is  a  very  important  end.    In  the 
case  of  a  powerful  and  wicked  statesmen,  it  is 
infinitely  more  important;  so  important,  as 
alone   to  justify  the  utmost   severity,  even 
though  it  were  certain  that  his  fate  would  not 
deter  others  from  imitating  his  example.    At 
present,  indeed,  we  should  think  it  extremely 
pcniicious  to  take  such  a  course,  even  with  a 
worse  minister  than  8trafibrd,  if  a  worse  could 
eziat ;  for,  at  present.  Parliament  has  only  to 
withhold  its  support  from  a  cabinet,  to  produce 
an  immediate  change  of  hands.    The  case  was 
widely  different  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
That  prince  had  governed  for  eleven  years 
without  any  Parliament;  and  even  when  Par- 
liament was  sitting,  had  supported  Buckings 
ham  against  its  most  violent  remonstrances. 
•  Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties    ought  to    have  been   passed 
against  Strafford;  but  he  draws  a  distinction 
less  just,  we  think,  than  his  distinctions  usual* 
ly  are.    His  opinion,  so  far  as  we  can  collect 
it,  is  this;  that  there  are  almost  insurmounta- 
ble objectioBs  to  retrospective  laws  for  capital 
ponishment;  but  that  where  the  punishment 
stops  short  of  death,  the  objections  are  compap 
ratively  trifling.    Now  the  practice  of  taking 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  into  consideration, 
vihen  the  question  is  about  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure and  the  rules  of  evidence,  is  no  doubt  suf- 
ficiently common.    We  often  see  a  man  con- 
victed of  a  simple  larceny,  on  evidence  on 
which  he  would  not  be  convicted  of  a  burglary. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  jury,  when  there 
is  strcmg  suspicion,  but  not  absolute  demon- 
stration, that  an  act,  unquestionably  amounting 
to  murder,  was  committed  by  the  prisoner  be- 
fon  them,  will  find  him  guilty  of  manslaughter ; 
but  this  is  surely  very  IrrationaL     The  rules 
of  evidence  no  more  de|»ends  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake  than  the  rules  of 
arithmetic  We  might  as  well  say,  that  we  liave 
a  greater  chance  of  throwing  a  size  when  we  are 
playing  for  a  pesny  than  when  we  are  playing 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  as  that  a  form  of  triiU 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
in  a  matter  affecting  liberty  and  property,  is  in- 
suAeient  in  a  matter  affecting  life.    Nay,  if  a 
mode  of  proceeding  be  too  lax  for  capital 
cases,  \  18,  a  fortiori^  to^  lax  for  all  others ;  for, 
in  capital  cases,  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture will  always  afford  considerable  securi^. 
No  )udge  is  so  cruel  as  he  who  indemnifies 
himself  for  scrupulosity  in  cases  of  blood,  by 
lioanae  in  a&irs  of  smaller  importance.    The 
difference  in  tale  on  the  one  side  far  more  than 
I  up  for  the  difference  in  weight  on  the 


If  there  be  any  universal  objection  to  rttra- 
spective  punishment,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  But  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam. He  approves  of  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
lie  thinks  that  a  punishment  not  previoushr 
affixed  by  law  to  the  offences  of  8traffi>rt!, 
should  have  been  inflicted ;  that  he  should  have 
been  degraded  from  his  rank,  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment,  by  act  of  Parliament; 
but  he  sees  strong  objections  to  the  tidfing 
away  of  his  life.  Our  difficulty  would  have 
been  at  the  first  step,  and  there  only.  Indeed* 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  case,  which 
does  not  call  for  capital  punishment,  can  call 
for  retrospective  punishment  We  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  a  man  so  wicked  and  so  dangerous, 
that  the  whole  course  of  law  must  be  disturb- 
ed in  order  to  reach  him ;  yet  not  so  wicked  as 
to  deserve  the  severest  sentence,  nor  so  danger-  , 
ous  as  to  require  the  last  and  surest  custody — 
that  of  the  gi-ave.  If  we  had  thought  that  Straf- 
ford might  be  safely  suffered  to  live  in  France, 
we  should  have  thought  it  better  that  he  should 
continue  to  live  in  England,  than  that  he  should  . 
be  exiled  by  a  special  act.  As  to  degradation,  it  * 
was  not  the  earl,  but  the  general  and  the  states* 
man,  whom  the  people  had  to  fear.  Essex  said, 
on  that  occasion,  with  more  truth  than  elo- 
quence, *<  Stone-dead  hath  no  fellow.''  And 
often  during  the  civil  wars  the  Parliament  had 
reason  to  rejoice,  that  an  irreversible  law  and 
an  impassable  barrier  protected  them  from  the 
valour  and  capacity  of  Strafford. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Hyde  nor  Falk- 
land voted  against  the  bill  of  attainder.  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  Falkland 
spoke  m  favour  of  it  In  one  respect,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  has  observed,  the  proceeding  was  ho- 
nourably distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  , 
kind.  An  act  was  passed  to  relieve  the  child* 
ren  of  Strafford  from  the  forfeiture  and  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  which  were  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  the  sentence.  The  crown  had  never  . 
shown  equal  generosity  in  a  case  of  treason. 
The  libend  conduct  of  the  Commons  has  beem 
fully  and  most  appropriately  repaid.  The  house  . 
of  Wentworth  has  smce  been  as  much  distin- 
guished by  public  spirit  as  by  power  and  splen- 
dour ;  and  may  at  the  present  time  boast  of 
members,  with  whom  Say  and  Hampden  would 
have  been  proud  to  act. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  admirers  of 
Strafford  should  also  be,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  admirers  of  Charles ;  for  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament 
towards  the  unhappy  favourite,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  treatment  which  he  received 
from  his  master  was  disgraceful.  Faithlese 
alike  to  his  people  and  his  tools,  the  king  did 
not  scruple  to  play  the  part  of  the  cowardly  ap- 
prover, who  hangs  his  accomplice.  It  is  good 
that  there  should  be  such  men  as  Charles  in 
every  league  of  villany.  It  is  for  such  mea 
that  the  offers  of  pardon  and  reward,  which  ap- 
pear af>er  a  murder,  are  intended.  They  are 
indemnified,  remunerated,  and  despised.  The 
very  magistrate  who  avails  himself  of  their  as- 
sistance looks  on  them  as  wretches  more  de- 
graded than  the  criminal  whom  they  betray. 
Was  Strafford  innocent  1  was  he  a  meritorious 
servant  of  the  crown  1    If  so,  what  shall  we 
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idak  of  the  vriaee,  who,  hariM  solemnly  pro- 
wised  him  mat  not  a  kkit  c^sis  head  should 
he  hurt,  and  possessing  an  unqnestioned  con- 
atimtional  right  to  save  Yikm,  gave  him  np  to 
Ibe  vengeance  of  his  enemies  ?  There  were 
some  points  whieh  we  know  that  Charles 
would  not  concede,  and  for  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  risk  the  chances  of  civil  war.  Ooght 
not  a  king,  who  will  make  a  stand  for  any 
thing,  to  make  a  stand  for  the  innocent  blood  ? 
Was  StraJford  guilty  ?  Even  on  this  supposi- 
tion, it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  disdain  for  the 
partner  of  his  guilt — the  tempter  turned  pun- 
isher.  If,  indeed,  from  that  time  forth,  the  con- 
doet  of  Charles  had  been  blameless,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  his  eyes  were  at  last  open- 
ed to  the  errors  of  his  former  conduct,  and  that 
in  saerifieing  to  the  wishes  of  his  Parliament, 
a  minister  whose  crime  had  been  a  devotion  too 
sealous  to  the  interests  of  his  prerogative,  he 
gave  a  painful  and  deeply  humiliating  proof 
if  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  We  may 
describe  his  behaviour  on  this  occasion  in 
terms  resembling  those  which  Hume  has  em- 
|doyed,  when  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
vhuTchiU  at  the  Revolution.  It  required  ever 
after  the  most  rigid  justice  and  sinceri^  in  his 
dealings  with  his  people  to  vindicate  it.  His 
subsequent  dealings  with  his  people,  however, 
cleariy  showed,  that  it  was  not  IVom  any  re- 
spect for  the  constitution,  or  from  any  sense  of 
the  deep  criminalty  of  the  plans  in  which  Straf- 
ing and  himself  had  been  engaged,  that  he  gave 
«p  his  minister  to  the  axe.  It  became  evident 
tet  he  had  abandoned  a  servant  who,  deeply 
guilty  as  to  all  others,  was  guiltless  to  him 
alone,  solely  in  order  to  gain  time  for  maturing 
edier  schemes  of  tyranny,  and  purchasing  the 
aid  of  other  Wentworths.  He  who  would  not 
avail  himself  of  the  power  which  the  laws  gave 
him  to  save  a  friend,  to  whom  his  honour  was 
pledged,  soon  showed  that  he  did  not  scruple  to 
break  every  law  and  forfeit  every  pledge,  in 
order  to  work  the  ruin  of  his  opponents. 

•*  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  !**  was  the 
expression  of  the  fallen  minister,  when  he 
Heard  that  Charles  had  consented  to  his  death. 
The  whole  histoiyof  the  times  is  a  sermon  on 
that  bitter  text.  The  defence  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament is  comprised  in  the  dying  words  of  its 
victim. 

The  eariy  measures  of  that  Parliament,  Mr. 
Hallam  in  general  approves.  But  he  consi- 
ders the  proceedings  which  took  place  after 
die  recess  ib  the  summer  of  1641,  as  mischie- 
vous and  violent  He  thinks,  that  firom  that 
time,  the  demands  of  the  Houses  were  not  war- 
ranted by  any  imminent  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  Oat  in  the  war  which  ensued  they 
were  clearly  the  aggressors.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  our  his- 
toQT,  we  will  venmre  to  state,  at  some  length, 
M  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  form  an  opi* 
ak>n  on  it  contrary  to  that  of  a  writer  whose 
judgment  we  so  highly  respect 

we  wiU  premise,  that  we  think  worse  of 
Xing  Oharies  the  First  dian  even  Mr.  Hallam 
mears  to  do.  The  fixed  hatred  of  liberty, 
wUck  was  the  principls  of  all  his  public  con- 
dsot;  die  wisrarap«lo«snets  widi  which  he 
Adopted  any  aeaas  whkk  sight  enable  him 


to  attain  his  ends ;  the  readiness  with  which 
he  gave  promises ;  the  impudence  with  which 
he  bi'oke  them;  the  cruel  indifference  with 
which  he  threw  away  his  useless  or  damaged 
tools,  rendered  him,  at  least  till  his  character 
was  fully  exposed,  and  his  power  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
constitution  than  a  man  of  far  greater  talents 
and  resolution  might  have  been.  Such  princes 
may  still  be  seen — the  scandals  of  the  south- 
em  thrones  of  Europe ;  princes  false  alike  to 
the  accomplices  who  have  served  them,  and 
to  the  opponents  who  have  spared  vthem ; 
princes  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  concede 
every  thing,  swear  every  thing,  hold  out  their 
cheeks  to  every  smiter,  give  up  to  punishment 
every  minister  of  their  tyranny,  and  await 
with  meek  and  smiling  implacability  the  bless- 
ed day  of  perjury  and  proscription. 

We  will  pass  by  the  instances  of  oppression 
and  falsehood  which  disgraced  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charles.  We  will  leave  out 
of  the  question  the  whole  history  of  his  third 
Parliament,  the  price  which  he  exacted  (br 
assenting  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  perfidy 
with  which  he  violated  his  engagements,  the 
death  of  Eliot— the  barbarous  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  Star  Chamber,  the  ship-money, 
and  all  the  measures,  now  universally  con 
demned,  whieh  disgraced  his  administration 
from  l$dO  to  1640.  We  will  admit,  that  it 
might  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliament,  after 
punishing  the  most  guilty  of  his  creature, 
after  abolishing  the  inquisitorial  tribunals, 
which  had  been  the  iustruments  of  his  ty- 
ranny, after  reversing  the  unjust  sentences  of 
his  victims,  to  pause  in  its  course.  The  con- 
cessions which  had  been  made  were  great,  the 
evils  of  civil  war  obvious,  the  advantages  even 
of  victory  doubtful.  The  former  errors  of  the 
king  might  be  imputed  to  youth,  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  to  the  influence  of  evil 
counsel,  to  the  undefined  state  of  the  law. 
We  firmly  believe,  that  if,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  Charles  had  acted  fairly  towards  his 
people,  if  he  had  even  acted  fairiy  towards  his 
own  partisans,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  given  him  a  fair  chance  of  retrieving  the 
public  confidence.  8uch  was  the  opinion  of 
Clarendon.  He  distinctly  states,  that  the  fury 
of  opposition  had  abated ;  that  a  reaction  had 
begun  to  take  place ;  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  against  the  king  were  de- 
sirous of  an  honourable  and  complete  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  that  the  more  violent,  or,  as  it 
soon  appeared,  the  more  judicious  members 
of  the  party  were  fast  declining  in  credit  The 
remonstrance  had  been  carried  with  grea:  dif- 
ficulty. The  uncompromising  antagonists  of 
the  court,  such  as  Cromwell,  had  begun  to 
talk  of  selling  their  estates  and  leaving  Eng- 
land. The  event  soon  showed  that  they  were 
the  only  men  who  really  understood  how  much 
inhumanity  and  fraud  lay  hid  under  the  con- 
stitutional language  and  gracious  demeanour 
of  the  king. 

The  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members  was 
undoubtedly  die  real  cause  of  the  war.  From 
diat  moment,  the  loyal  confidence  with  which 
most  of  the  popular  par^  were  beginning  to 
regard  die  nsg,  was  turned  into  hatred  and 
•  % 
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inenraUt  svspieioiL    From  that  moment*  the 

'  Parliament  vas  compelled  to  surround  itself 
with  defennve  arms;  from  that  moment,  the 

i  city  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  garrison ;  j 
from  that  moment,  it  was  that,  in  the  phrase 
of  Clarendon,  the  carriage  of  Hampden  became 

.  fiercer,  that  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away 
the  scabbard.  For,  from  that  moment,  it  must 
have  been  evident  to  eveij  impartial  obser- 
ver, that  in  the  midst  of  professions,  oaths,  and 
smiles,  the  tyrant  was  constantly  looking  for- 
ward to  an  absolute  sway,  and  to  bloody  re- 
v«ng^. 

The  advocates  of  Charles  have  very  dex- 
terously contrived  to  conceal  from  their  read- 
ers the  real  nature  of  this  transaction.  By 
making  concessions  apparently  candid  and 
ample,  they  elude  the  great  accusation.  They 
allow  that  the  measure  was  weak,  and  even 
frantic,  an  absurd  caprice  of  Lord  Digby,  ab- 
surdly adopted  by  the  king.  And  thus  they 
save  their  client  from  the  full  penalty  of  bis 
transgression,  by  entering  a  plea  of  guilty  to 
the  minor  offence.  To  us  his  conduct  appears 
at  this  day,  as  at  the  time  it  appeared  to  the 
Parliament  and  the  city.  We  think  it  by  no 
means  so  foolish  as  it  pleases  his  friends  to 
represent  it,  and  far  more  wicked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transaction  was  illegal 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  impeachment 
was  illegal.  The  process  was  illegal.  The 
service  was  illcigal.  If  Charles  wished  to  pro- 
secute the  five  members  for  treason,  a  bill 
against  them  should  have  been  sent  to  a  grand 
jurv.  That  a  commoner  cAunot  be  tried  for 
high  treason  by  the  Lords  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown,  is  part  of  the  very  alphabet  of  our  law. 
That  no  man  can  be  arrested  by  a  message  or 
a  verbal  summons  of  the  king,  with  or  without 
a  warrant  from  a  responsible  magistrate,  is 
eoually  clear.  This  was  an  established  maxim 
of  our  jurisprudence  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  "A  subject,"  said  Chief  Justice 
Markham  to  that  prince,  "  may  ari^st  for  trea- 
son :  the  king  cannot ;  for  if  the  arrest  be  il- 
legal, the  pttrty  has  no  remedy  against  the 
king.'' 

The  time  at  which  Charles  took  this  step 
also  deserves  consideration.  We  have  already 
said,  that  the  ardour  which  the  parliament  had 
displayed  at  the  time  of  its  first  meeting  had 
considerably  abated;  that  the  leading  oppo- 
nents of  the  court  were  desponding,  and  that 
their  followers  were  in  general  inclined  to  mild- 
er and  more  temperate  measures  than  those 
which  had  hitherto  been  pursued.  In  every 
country,  and  in  none  more  than  in  England, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  take  the  part  of  those 
who  are  unmercifully  run  down,  and  who  seem 
destitute  of  all  means  of  defence.  Every  nan 
who  has  observed  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public 
feeling  in  our  own  time,  will  easily  recall  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  this  remark.  An  English 
statesman  ought  to  pay  assiduous  worship  to 
Nemesis,  to  be  most  apprehensive  of  ruin  when 
he  is  at  ihe  height  of  power  and  popularity, 
and  to  dread  his  enemy  most,  when  most  coni- 
•letely  prostrated.  The  fate  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  in  1784,  is  perhaps  the  sttDRgest  in- 
stance in  our  history  of  the  operation  of  this 
^iaciple.    A  fofw  weeks  tamed  the  aUest  and 


most  extanded  ministry  that  ar^r  txikled,  irfto 
a  feeble  opposition,  and  raised  a  king  who  was 
talking  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  to  a  height  «f 
power  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  en- 
joyed since  the  Revolution.  A  crisis  of  this 
description  was  evidently  approaching  in  1642. 
At  such  a  crisis,  a  prince  of  a  really  honest 
and  generous  natnre,  who  had  erred,  who  had 
seen  his  error,  who  had  regretted  the  lost  af- 
fections of  his  people,  who  rejoiced  in  ths 
dawning  hope  of  regaining  them,  would  be 
peculiarly  careful  to  take  no  step  which  oould 
give  occasion  of  offence,  even  to  the  unreason- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  a  tyrant,  whose 
whole  life  was  a  lie,  who  hated  the  constitution 
the  more  because  he  had  been  compelled  to 
feign  respect  for  it,  to  whom  his  honour  and 
the  love  of  his  people  were  as  nothing,  would 
select  such  a  crisis  for  some  appalling  viola- 
tion of  law,  for  some  stroke  which-  might  re- 
move the  chiefs  of  an  opposition,  and  intimi- 
date the  herd.  This  Charles  attempted.  He 
missed  his  blow:  but  so  narrowly,  that  it 
would  have  been  mere  madness  in  those  at 
whom  it  was  aimed  to  trust  him  again. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  king 
had,  a  short  time  before,  ptxtmised  the  mast 
respectable  royalists  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Falkland,  Colepepper,  and  Hyde,  that  he  would 
take  no  measure  in  which  that  House  was 
concerned,  without  consulting  them.  On  tins 
occasion  he  did  not  consult  them.  His  eon- 
duct  astonished  them  more  than  any  other 
members  of  the  assembly.  Clarendon  stsys 
that  they  were  deeply  hurt  by  this  want  of 
confidence,  and  (he  more  hurt,  because,  if 
they  had' been  consulted,  they  would  have  done 
their  utmost  to  dissuade  Charles  from  so  im- 
proper a  proceeding.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
Claremlon,  \vill  it  not  at  least  occur  to  men  less 
partial,  that  there  was  good  reason  for  thii  ? 
When  the  danger  to  the  throne  seemed  immi- 
nent, the  king  was  ready  to  put  himself  for  a 
time  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  tiiough  they 
had  disapproved  of  his  past  conduct,  dionght 
that  the  remedies  had  nowibecome  worse  than 
the  distempers.  But  we  believe^  that  in  heart 
be  reganled  both  the  parties  in  the  Parliament 
with  feelings  of  aversion,  which  differed  99dy 
in  the  degree  of  their  intensity;  and  that  4he 
lawful  warning  which  he  proposed  to  give  by 
immolating  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
remonstrance,  was  partly  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  had  eoncnrred  in  cen- 
suring the  ship-money,  and  in  abolishing  ihe 
Star  Chamber. 

The  Commons  informed  the  king  that  their 
members  should  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
any  charge  legally  brought  against  them.  The 
Lords  refused  to  assume  the  unconstitutional 
offices  with  which  he  attempted  to  invest  them. 
And  what  then  was  his  conduct  1  He  went, 
auended  by  hundreds  of  armed  men,  to  seite 
the  objects  of  his  hatred  in  the  House  itself! 
The  party  opposed  to  him  more  than  insinu- 
ated that  his  purpose  was  of  the  mostatroeiotis 
kind.  ■  We  will  not  condemn  him  merely  on  their 
stMpicions;  we  will  not  held  him  anaweoaJUe 
(or  the  sanguinary  expressions  of  the  loose 
brawlers  who  oeaopeeed  hit  tmin.  *We  tiHll 
judge  of  his  eoad«ot  by  itattf  tlonj.    A«dwe 
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'«a9i»^«ifiRnit  besitatibn,  diai  it  it  knpoMible  to 
-  seiiQit  lus  of  having  meditated  ▼iolenee,  aad 
Tiotaee  -wMch  miglit  probably  aid  in*  blood. 
He  knew  that  the  legality  of  his  proceedings 
'irms  denied ;  he  must  have  known  that  some 
of  the  acensed  members  were  not  men  likely 
fioaubnit  peaceably  to  an  illegal  arrest.  There 
was  ererr  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  find 
tbem  in  their  places,  that  they  wonld  refuse  to 
ohey  his  summons,  and  that  the  House  would 
support  diem  in  their  refusal.  What  course 
wfild  then  have  been  leA  to  him  1  Unless  we 
suppose  that  he  went  on  this  expedition  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  himself  ridiculous, 
•W9  must  believe  that  he  would  have  had  re- 
ocHirse  to  force.  There  would  have  been  a 
aeuffle;  and  it  might  not,  under  such  circum- 
'  stances,  have  been  in  his  power,  even  if  it 
vere  in  his  inclination,  to  prevent  a  scuffle 
Avm  ending  in  a  massacre.  fWtunatelyforhis 
tete,imC9nunately,  periiap8,lbr  what  he  prized 
Ikr  more»  the  interests  of  his  hatred  and  lus  am- 
lotion,  the  afihir  ended  differently.  The  birds, 
as  he  Slud,  were  flown,  and  his  plan  was  dis- 
coocencd.  Posterity  is  not  extreme  to  xaajrk 
iihwtive  dimes.  And  thus  his  advocates  have 
isond  il  easy  U>  represent  a  step  which,  but  for 
a  trivial  aeoident,  might  have  filled  England 
vith  mourning  and  dismay,  as  a  mere  error 
of  jn^ment,  wild  and  foolish,  but  perfectly 
ianocent  Bach  was  not,  however,  at  the  time, 
tbt  o|rinion  of  any  par^.  The  most  sealous 
»o)«Iiitswere  so  rnneh  (usgosted  and  ashamed, 
that  they  suspended  their  opposition  to  the  po* 
palar  party,  and,  silenUy,  at  least,  concurred 
m  measores  of  i>recaation  so  strong  as  ahnost 
ta  amoimt  to  resistance. 

From  that  day,  whsftevbr  of  confidence  imd 
Isyal  attachment  had  survived  the  misrule  of 
seventeen  yean,'was,  in  the  great  body  of  the 
^^soplc^  extingukhed,  and  extinguished  forever. 
As  soon  as  the  outrage  had  failed,  the  hypo- 
erisy  Tscommeneed.  Down  to  the  very  eve 
of  his  flagxtioas  attattpt,  Charles  had  been 
tatttng  of  his  respect  for  the  nrivikges  of 
Parlluaent  and  the  liberties  e/  his  people. 
-  Ha  began  again  in  the  same  style  on  die  mor- 
n>w;  bat  it  was  too  lale.  To  trust  him  new 
'  weald  faave1>ecn,  not  moderation,  but  insanity. 
What  cbmmon  security  wotild  soffice  against 
a  prmee  who  was  evidently  watching  hS  sea- 
san  with  that  cold  and' patient  hati^  which, 
IB  the  long  run,  tires  out  every  other  pas- 
sion 1 

It  15  certainly  from  ho  admiration  of  Charles 
that  Mn  Uallam  disapproves  of  the  conduct 
of  the  House  m  resorting  to  arms.  Bat  he 
thinks,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  that 
prince  to  establish  a  despotism  would  have 
been  as  strongly  opposed  by  his  adherents  as 
by  his  enemies;  that  the  constitution  might 
be  considered  as  out  of  danger;  or,  at  least, 
that  it  had  more  to  apprehend  from  war  than 
from  the  king.  On  tbis  subject  Mr.  Hallam 
dilates  at  lengdi ;  and  with  conspicuous  ability. 
We  will  offer  a  few  considerations,  which  lead 
as  to  incline  to  a  different  opinion. 

The  constitution  of  England  was  only  one 
ci  a  large  family.  In  all  the  monarchies  of 
westera  Inrope^  darifig  the  middle  ag«s,  there 
sjristed  reitrauits  oa  the  it>yal  authority,  fun- 


•damaatal  laws,  and  pepreseatative  assemhUss. 
In  the  flAeenth  century,  the  government  of 
Castile  seems  to  have  been  as  free  as  that  of 
our  own  country.  That  of  Arragon  was  beyond 
all  question  far  more  so.  lu  France,  the  sove- 
reign was  more  absolute.  Yet,  even  in  France, 
the  States-general  alone  could  constitutionally 
impose  taxes ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
authority  of  those  assemblies  was  beginning 
to  languish,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  received 
such  an  accession  of  strength,  as  enabled  it, 
in  some  measure,  to  perform  the  functions  of 
a  legislative  assembly.  Sweden  and  Denmark 
had  constitutions  of  a  similar  description. 

Let  us  overleap  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
and  contemplate  Europe  at  the  conunencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  free  consti- 
tution, save  one,  had  gone  down.  That  of 
England  had  weatliered  the  danger;  and  was 
riding  in  full  security.  In  Denmark  aad 
Sweden,  the  kings  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  disputes  which  raged  between  the  nc4>lss 
and  the  commons,  to  unite  all  the  powers  of 
government  in  their  own  hands.  In  France 
the  institution  of  tho  states  was  only  main- 
tained by  lawyers,  as  a  part  of  the  ancient 
theory  of  their  government  It  slept  a  de^ 
sleep-— destined  to  be  broken  bv  a  tremen- 
dous waking.  No  person  remembered  the  sit- 
tings of  the  three  orders,  or  expected  ever  to 
see  them  renewed.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
imposed  on  his  Parliament  a  patient  silence 
of  sixty  years.  Uis  grandson,  aAer  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  sucoession,  assimilated  the 
constitution  of  Arragon  to  that  of  Castile,  aad 
extinguished  the  last  feeble  remains  of  liberty 
in  the  Peninsula,  in  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Parliament  was  infinitely  more  pow- 
erful than  it  had  ever  been.  Not  onlv  was  its 
legislative  authority  fully  established,  but  its 
right  to  interfere,  by  advice  almost  equivalent 
to  command,  in  every  department  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  was  recognised.  The 
appointment  of  ministers,  the  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  the  conduct  of  a  war  or  a  ne- 
gotiation, depended  less  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  than  on  that  of  the  two  Houses. 

What  then  made  us  to  differ?  Why  was  it 
that,  in  that  epidemic  malady  of  constitutions, 
oars  escaped  the  destroying  influence ;  or  ra- 
ther that,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  disease,  a 
favourable  turn  took  place  in  England^  and  in 
England  alone  ?  Jt  was  not  surely  without  a 
cause  that  so  many  kindred  systems  of  govern- 
ment, having  flourished  together  so  long,  lan- 
guished and  expired  at  almost  the  same  dme. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  pn^mss 
of  civilization  is  favourable  to  liberty.  T*he 
maxim,  though  on  the  whole  true,  must  be 
limited  by  many  qualifications  and  exceptions. 
Wherever  a  poor  and  rude  nation,  in  which 
the  form  of  government  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
receives  a  great  accession  of  wealth  and 
knowledge,  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
under  arbitrary  power. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  ex- 
isted all  over  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  not  from  the  king,  but  from  the  nobles, 
that  there  was  danger.  Very  slight  checks 
sufliced  to  keep  the  sovereign  in  order.  His 
means  of  cormption  and  intimidation  ^tn 
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Very  scanty.  He  had  liuk  money,  tittte  pa- 
tronage, no  military  establishment  His  armies 
resembled  juries.  They  were  draughted  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  they  soon  returned 
to  it  again ;  and  the  character  which  was  ha- 
bitual prevailed  over  that  which  was  occa- 
sional. A  campaign  of  fort^  da3rs  was  too 
short,  the  discipline  of  a  national  militia  too 
lax,  to  efface  from  their  minds  the  feelings  of 
civil  life.  As  they  carried  to  the  camp  the 
sentiments  and  interests  of  the  fkrm  and  the 
shop,  so  they  carried  back  to  the  farm  and  the 
shop  the  military  accomplishments  which  they 
had  acquired  in  the  camp.    At  home  they 

•  learned  how  to  value  their  rights — abroad  how 

-  to  defend  them. 

8uch  a  military  force  as  this  was  a  far 
stronger  restraint  on  the  regal  power  than  ^the 
legislative  assemblies.  Resistance  to  an  esta* 
bnshed  government,  in  modem  times  so  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  an  enterprise,  was,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  simplest 
and  easiest  matter  in  the  world.     Indeed,  it 

'  was  far  too  simple  and  easy.    An  insurrection 

'  was  got  up  then  almost  as  easily  as  a  petition 
is  got  up  now.  In  a  popular  cause,  or  even  in 
an  unpopular  cause  favoured  by  a  few  great 
nobles,  an  army  was  raised  in  a  week.  If  the 
kinsf  were,  like  our  Edward  the  Second  and 
Richard  the  Second,  generally  odious,  he  could 
not  procure  a  sinsrle  bow  or  halbert.  He  fell 
at  once  and  nithout  an  effort.  In  such  times 
a  sovereign  like  Louis  the  Fifteenthv  or  the 
Emperor  Paul,  would  have  been  pulled  down 
before  his  misgovemment  had  lasted  for  a 
montli.  We  find  that  all  the  fkme  and  influ- 
ence of  our  Edward  the  Third  could  not  save 
hit  Madame  de  Pompadour  from  the  effects  of 
thepublic  hatred. 

Hume,  and  many  other  writers,  have  hastily 
concluded,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
English  Parliament  was  altogether  servile, 
because  it  recognised,  without  opposition, 
everjr  successful  usurper.  That  it  was  not 
servile,  its  conduct  on  many  occasions  of  in- 
ferior importance  is  sufficient  to  prove.  But 
surely  it  was  not  strange,  that  the  majority  <^ 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  deputies  chosen  by  the 
commons,  should  approve  of  revolutions  which 
the  nobles  and  commons  had  effected.  The 
Parliament  did  not  blindly  foUow  the  event  of 
war;  but  participated  in  those  changes  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  on  which  the  event  of  war  de- 
pended. The  legal  check  was  secondary  and 
auxiliary  to  that  which  Ae  nation  held  in  its 
own  hands.  There  have  always  been  mo- 
narchies in  Asia,  in  which  the  royal  authority 
has   been   tempered   by  fundamental    laws, 

'  though  no  legislative  body  exists  to  watch  over 
them.  The  guarantee  is  the  opinion  of  a  com- 
munity, of  which  every  individual  is  a  soldier. 
Thus  the  king  of  Canbul,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone 
informs  us,  cannot  augment  the  land  revenue, 
or  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals. 

In  the  European  kingdoms  of  this  descrip- 
tion, thtre  were  representative  asaembUet. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  fliat  those  assemblies 
should  meet  very  frequently,  diat  they  should 
incerf^  with  all  die  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive govsmment,  that  tfiey  ahould  watch  with 


jealousy,  and  resent  with  prcMnpt  ^  ,  , 
every  violation  of  Ae  laws  which  tl^  sovereicA 
might  commit  They  were  so  strong,  that  they 
might  safely  be  careless.  He  was  so  feeble, 
that  he  might  safely  be  suffered  to  eneroaoh. 
If  he  ventured  too  far,  chastisement  and  ruin 
were  at  hand.  In  fact,  the  people  suffered  more 
from  his  weakness  than  from  his  auUiority. 
Thetjrranny  of  wealthy  and  powerful  subjects 
was  the  characteristic  evil  of  the  times.  The 
royal  prerogatives  were  not  even  sufficient  for 
the  defence  of  property  and  the  mainten|ace 
of  police. 

The  progress  of  civilization  introdi!iced  a 
great  change.  War  became  a  science;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  separate  trade. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  grew  every  day 
more  reluctant  to  undei^o  the  inconveniences 
of  military  service,  and  better  able  to  pay 
others  for  undergoing  them.  A  new  class  m 
men,  therefore— dependent  on  the  crown  alone ; 
natural  enemies  of  those  popular  ri^ts, 
which  are  to  them  as  the  dew  to  the  fleece  Of 
Gideon ;  slaves  among  freemen ;  frtemcn 
among  slaves— grew  into  inwortance.  That 
physical  torce,  which  in  the  daric  ages  had  Vv 
longed  to  the  nobles  and  the  oommon8,alid 
had,  far  more  ftan  any  charter  or  any  assem- 
bly, been  the  safeguard  of  their  privileges,  was 
transferred  entire  to  the  king.  Monarehy 
gained  in  two  ways.  The  sovereign  was 
strengthened,  the  subjects  weakened.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population,  destitute  of  aH 
military  discipline  and  organization,  ceased  Co 
exercise  any  influence  by  force  oa  political 
transactions.  There  have,  indeed,  during  Ae 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  been  many  popu- 
lar insurrections  in  Europe :  but  all  have 
fkiled,  except  those  in  which  the  regular  aitty 
has  been  induced  to  join  the  disaffected. 

Those  legal  checks,  which  had  been  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed  while  the  sovereign  remained  de- 
pendent on  his  subjects,  were  now  found 
wanting.  The  dykes,  which  had  been  sufiteient 
while  the  waters  were  low,  were  not  high 
enough  to  keep  out  the  spring  tide.  The  delige 
passed  over  them ;  and,  according  to  the  ex- 
quisite illustration  of  Butler,  the  formal  bound- 
aries which  had  excluded  it  now  held  it  in. 
The  old  constitutions  fared  like  the  old  shields 
and  coats  of  mail  Th^  were  the  defences  of 
a  rude  age ;  and  they  did  well  enough  against 
the  weapons  of  a  rude  age.  But  new  and  more 
formidable  means  of  destruction  were  inreni- 
ed.  The  ancient  panoply  became  useless ; 
and  it  was  thrown  aside  to  rust  in  lumber- 
rooms,  or  exhibited  only  as  part  of  an  idle 
pageant 

Thus  absolute  monarchy  was  established  on 
the  Continent  England  escaped;  but  she  es- 
caped very  narrowly.  Happily,  our  insular 
situation  and  the  pacific  policy  of  James  ren- 
dered standing  armies  unnecessary  here,  till 
they  had  been  for  some  time  kept  up  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Our  public  men  had 
therefore  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  elfoots 
produced  by  Uns  momcntoos  change,  in  fbrms 
of  government  which  bore  a  dose  analocy  to 
tiiat  established  in  England.  Everymere 
they  saw  die  power  of  the  numaroh  inemilBg^ 
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tlus  Tvtistanoe  of  assemblies,  which  were  no 
lofi|^  SQpported  by  a  national  force,  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  feeble,  and  at  length 
alto^&er  ceasing.  The  friends  and  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty  perceived  with  equal  clearness 
the  causes  of  this  general  decay.  It  is  the 
faYoarite  theme  of  Strafibrd.  He  adrises  the 
kiag  to  procure  from  the  judges  a  recognition 
of  his  ri^t  to  raise  an  army  at  his  pleasure. 
"This  piece,  well  fortified,"  sajrs  he,  ** foreyer 
Txadicates  the  monarchy  at  home  from  under 
the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  We 
firmly  believe  that  he  was  in  the  right  Nay ; 
we  believe  that,  even  if  no  deliberate  scheme 
of  arbitrary  government  had  been  formed  by 
the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  a  natural  extinction 
of  the  constitution.  If^  for  eiuunple,  Charles 
bad  played  the  part  of  Gustavus  Adolphns ;  if 
be  mi  earried  on  a  popular  war  tor  the  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany ;  if 
ha  had  gratified  the  national  pride  by  a  series 
o{  victories }  if  he  had  formed  an  army  of  forty 
or  ^fti  thousand  devoted  soldiers,  we  do  not 
see  what  chance  the  nation  would  have  had 
of  escaping  from  despotism.  The  judges 
would  have  given  as  strong  a  decision  in 
favour  of  camp-money  as  they  save  in  favour 
of  ship-money.  If  they  had  scrupledt  it 
wovld  nave  nnde  little  diflerence.  An  indivi- 
dnaf  who  resisted  would  have  been  treated  as 
Charles  treated  Eliot,  and  as  Strafford  wished  to 
treat  Hampden.  The  Parliament  might  have 
been  summoned  once  in  twenty  years,  to  con^ 
gratulate  a  king  on  his  accessioxj^  or  to  give 
solemnity  to  some  great  measl^e  of  state. 
8nch  had  been  the  zate  of  legislative  assem- 
blies as  powerful,  as  much  respected*  as  hi^ 
spirited,  as  the  Bnglish  Lords  and  Commons. 

The  two  Houses,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of 
so  many  free  constitutions,  overthrown  or 
sapped  by  the  new  military  system,  were  re- 
quired to  intrust  the  command  of  an  army,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  war,  to  a  lun^  who 
bad  proposed  to  himself  the  destn^ction  of 
liberty  as  the  great  end  of  his  policy.  We  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
fatal  lo  comply.  Many  of  those  who  took  the 
side  of  the  king  on  this  question  would  have 
cursed  their  own  loyalty  if  they  had  seen  him 
return  from  war  at  the  head  of  twen^  thou- 
sand troops,  accustomed  to  carnage  and  free 
quarters  in  Ireland. 

We  think  with  Kr.  Hallam,  that  many  of  the 
ToyaUst  nobili^  and  gentry  were  true  friends 
to  the  constitution ;  and  that,  but  for  the  solemn 
protestations  by  which  the  king  boimd  himself 
to  govern  according  to  the  law  for  the  fVitnre, 
they  never  would  have  joined  his  standard. 
But  surely  they  underrated  the  public  danger. 
Falkland  is  commonly  selected  as  the  most  re- 
spectable specimen  of  this  class.  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  of  great 
virmes;  but,  we  apprehend,  infinitely  too  fks- 
tidions  for  public  life.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  ia  such  times  as  those  oa  which  his  lot 
had  faBen,  the  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  choose 
the  better  catise,  and  to  stand  by  it,  ia  apite  of 
those  excesses  by  which  every  cause,  however 
good  &  itself  wul  be  disgraced.  The  present 
evil  lUways  seemed  to  him  the  worst.    He  was 
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always  going  backward  and  forward;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  it 
was  always  from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker 
side  that  he  deserted.  While  Charles  was  op- 
pressing the  people,  Falkland  was  a  resolute 
champion  of  liberty.  He  attacked  Strafibrd* 
He  even  concurred  in  strong  measures  against 
Episcopacy.  But  the  violence  of  his  party 
annoyed  him,  and  drove  him  to  the  other  party, 
to  be  equally  annoyed  there.  Dreading  the 
success  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
sickened  by  the  courtiers  of  Oxford,  as  he  had 
been  sickened  by  the  patriots  of  Westminster, 
yet  bound  by  honour  not  to  abandon  them,  ha 
pined  awav,  neglected  his  person,  went  about 
moaning  for  peace,  and  at  last  rushed  despe-. 
rately  on  death  as  the  best  refuge  in  such  mi-  • 
serable  times.  If  he  had  lived  through  Ae 
scenes  that  followed,  we  have  little  dou^t  that; 
he  would  have  condemned  himself  to  ^lare  the 
exile  and  beggary  of  the  royal  family  t  that  ha 
would  then  have  returned  to  oppose  all  their ; 
measures ;  that  he  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  the  Commons  as  a  disbeliever  in  the. 
Popish  riot,  and  by  the  king  as  an  accomp)jee 
in  the  Rye-House  Plot;  and  that,  if  he  had  9a^i 
caped  being  hanged,  first  by  Scroggs,  and  then,  j 
by  Jeflries,  he  would,  after  manfully  opposing 
James  the  Second  through  his  whole  reign^ 
have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  compassion  at,, 
the  very  moment  of  the  Revolutioa,  have  voted 
for  a  regency,  and  died  a  nonjuror. 

We  &  not  dispute  that  the  royal  party  eaa- 
tained  many  excellent  men  and  excellent  eiti^ 
zens.    But  this  we  say*-that  they  did  not  dis- 
cern those  times.    T^e  peculiar  glory  of  the ; 
Houses  of  Parliament  is,  that,  in  the  great . 
plague  and  mortality  of  constitutions,  they . 
took  Uieir  stand  between  the  living  and  tKe^ 
dead.    At  the  very  crisis  of  our  destiny,  at  the, 
very  moment  when  the  fate  which  had  passed 
on  every  other  nation  was  about  to  pass  on 
England,  they  arrested  the  danger. 

lliose  who  conceive  that  the  parliamentary 
leaders  were  desirous  merely  to  maintaia  th*. . 
old  coiutitution,  and  those  who  represent  them 
as  conspiring  to  subvert  it,  are  equally  in  enot* 
Hie  old  constitution,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  could  not  be  maintained.  The  progress 
of  time,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  difinsion 
of  knowledge,  the  great  change  in  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  war,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  any  of  the  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages 
should  continue  to  exist  on  the  old  footing. 
The  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  constant^ 
advancing.  If  the  privileges  of  the  people 
were  to  remain  absolutely  stationary,  they 
would  relatively  retrograde.  The  monarchical 
and  democratical  parts  of  the  government  were 
placed  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  the  two 
brothers  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  one  of  whom  saw 
the  soil  of  his  inheritance  daily  washed  awav 
by  the  tide,  and  joined  to  that  of  his  rivaL 
The  portions  had  at  first  been  fairly  meted  out : 
by  a  natural  and  constant  transfer,  the  one  had 
been  extended ;  the  other  bad  dwindled  to  no- 
thing. A  new  partition  or  a  compensatioQ, 
was  necessary  to  restore  the  original  equali^^ 

It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  violate 
the  formal  part  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  spirit.    This  might   have  been 
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done,  as  it  was  done  at  the  Revolution,  by  ex-  j 
polling  the  reigning  family,  and  calling  to  the  ! 
throne  princes,  who,  relying  solely  on  an  elect- ' 
ive  title,  would  find  it  necessary  to  respect  the  ] 
privileges  and  follow  the  advice  of  the  assem-I 
blics  to  which  they  owed  every  thing,  to  pass 
every    bill    which    the    legislature    strongly 
pressed  upon  them,  and  to  fill  the  offices  of 
state  with  men  in  whom  it  confided.    But  as 
the  two  Houses  did  not  choose  to  change  the 
dynasty,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  do 
directly  what  at  the  Revolution  was  done  indi- 
rectly.   Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  it 
said,  that  if  the  Long  Parliament  had  content- 
ed itself  with  making  such  a  reform  in  the 
government  under  Charles  as  was  afterwards 
made  under  William,  it  would  have  had  the 
highest  claim  to  national  gratitude ;  and  that 
in  its  violence  it  overshot  the  mark.    But  how 
was  it  possible  to  make  such  a  settlement  un- 
d*r  Charles !    Charles  was  not,  like  William 
and  the  princes  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  bound 
by  community  of  interests  and  dangers  to  the 
two  Houses.    It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
they  should  bind  him  by  treaty  and  statute. 

Mr.  Hallam  reprobates,  in  language  Which 
has  a  little  surprised  us,  the  nineteen  proposi- 
tions into  which  the  Parliament  has  digested 
its  scheme.  We  will  ask  him  whether  he  does 
not  think  that,  if  James  the  Second  had  re- 
mained in  the  island,  and  had  been  suffered,  as 
he  probably  would  in  that  case  have  been  suf- 
fered, to  keep  his  crown,  conditions  to  the  full 
as  hard  would  have  been  imposed  on  himi 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Long  Parliament  had 
pronounced  the  departure  of  Charles  from 
London  an  abdication,  and  had  called  Essex 
or  Northumberland  to  the  throne,  the  new 
prince  might  have  safely  been  suffered  to  reign 
without  such  restrictions ;  his  situation  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee,  in  the  nine- 
teen propositions,  ws  see  very  little  to  blame 
except  the  articles  against  the  Catholics. 
These,  however,  were  in  the  spirit  of  that  age ; 
and  to  some  sturdy  churchmen  in  our  own, 
tltat  may  seem  to  palliate  even  the  good  which 
the  Long  Parliament  effected.  The  regulation 
whh  respect  to  new  creations  of  Peers  is  the 
only  other  article  about  which  we  entertain 
any  doubt. 

One  of  the  propositions  is,  that  the  Judges 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 
To  this  surely  no  exception  will  be  taken. 
The  right  of  directing  the  education  and  mar- 
riage of  the  princes  was  most  properly  claimed 
by  the  Parliament  on  the  same  ground  on 
which,  after  the  Revolution,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  king,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  throne, 
should  espouse  a  papist  Unless  we  condemn 
the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  who  conceived 
that  England  could  not  safely  be  governed  by 
a  sovereign  married  to  a  Catholic  queen,  we 
can  scarcely  condemn  the  Long  Parliament, 
l»ecause,  having  a  sovereign  so  situated,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  him  under  strict 
restraints.  The  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria 
had  alreadv  been  deeply  felt  in  political  affairs. 
In  the  regulation  of  her  family,  in  the  educap 
tion  and  marriage  of  her  children,  it  was  still 
more  likely  to  be  felt  There  might  be  another 
Catholic  queen;   possibly,  a  Catholic  king. 


Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  vulgar 
clamour  on  this  subject,  we  think  that  such  an 
event  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  averted;  and 
this  could  only  be  done,  if  Charles  was  to  be 
left  on  the  throne,  by  placing  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements under  the  control  of  Parliament. 

A  veto  on  the  appointment  of  ministers  was 
demanded.  But  this  veto  Partiament  had  vir- 
tually possessed  ever  since  the  Revolution.  It 
is  no  doubt  very  far  better  that  this  power  of 
the  legislature  should  be  exercised,  as  it  is  now 
exercised,  when  any  great  occasion  calls  for  in- 
terference, than  that  at  everpr  change  it  should 
have  to  signify  its  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion in  form.  But,  unless  a  new  family  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne,  we  do  not  see  how  this 
power  could  have  been  exercised  as  it  is  now 
exercised.  We  again  repeat,  that  no  restraints 
which  could  be  imposed  on  the  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  Revolution  could  have  added 
to  die  security  which  their  title  afforded.  They 
were  compelled  to  court  their  parliaments. 
But  fi-om  Charles  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
which  was  not  set  di^wn  in  the  bond. 

It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  king  should 
give  up  his  negative  on  acts  of  Parliament 
But  the  Commons  had  certainly  shown  a 
strong  disposition  to  exact  this  security  also. 
**8uch  a  doctrine,**  says  Mr.  Hallam,  **was  in 
this  country  as  repugnant  to  the  whole  history 
of  our  laws  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
subsistence  of  the  monarchy  in  any  thing  more 
than  a  nominal  pre-eminence/'  Now  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  as  completely  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Revolution,  as  if  it  had  been  fbrmally 
inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement  We  are  surprised,  wc  confess, 
that  Mr.  Hallam  should  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  a  prerogative  which  has  not  been  exer- 
cised for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  which 
probably  will  never  be  exercised  again,  and 
which  can  scarcely,  in  any  conceivable  case, 
be  exercised  for  a  salutary  purpose. 

But  the  great  security,  that  without  which 
every  other  would  have  been  insufficient,  was 
the  power  of  the  sword.  This  both  parlies 
thoroughly  understood.  The  Parliament  in- 
sisted on  having  the  command  of  the  miliria, 
and  the  direction  of  the  Irish  war.  "  By  Gt-d, 
not  for  an  hour !"  exclaimed  the  king.  •'  Keep 
tlie  militia,"  said  the  queen  after  the  ilefeat 
of  the  royal  party,  "keep  the  militia;  that 
will  bring  back  every  thing."  That,  by 
the  old  constitution,  no  military  authority  was 
lodged  in  the  Parliament,  Mr.  Hallam  has 
clearly  shown.  That  it  is  a  species  of  power 
which  ought  not  to  be  permanently  lodged  in 
large  and  divided  assemblies,  must,  we  think, 
in  xkimess  be  conceded.  Opposition,  publicity, 
long  discussion,  frequent  compromise,  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  proceedings  in 
such  bodies.  Unity,  secrecy,  decision,  are  the 
qualities  which  military  arrangements  require. 
This  undoubtedly  was  an  evil.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  such  a  crisis  to  trust  such  a  king 
with  the  very  weapon  which,  in  hands  less 
dangerous,  had  destroyed  so  many  free  consti 
tutions,  would  have  been  the  extreme  of  rash 
ness.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  oligarchy 
of  Venice  and  the  States  of  Holland  regarded 
their  generals  and  armies  induced  them  per 
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pdoally  to  iatextee^in  mstlers  of  whieh  (hey 
vere  ineompetent  to  judge.  Tins  poHcj  se* 
cured  tbem  against  military  nsarpcitioi^  but 
jgaced  them  imder  great  disadrantages  in  war. 
The  nscontrolled  power  which  the  king  of 
France  exonciaed  over  his  troops  enabled  him 
to  cooquer  his  enemies,  bnt  enabled  him  also 
to  ogress  his  people.  Was  there  any  interme- 
diate course  1  None,  we  confess,  altogether 
free  from  objection.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  we 
coBcerre  that  the  best  measure  would  have 
been  that  which  the  Parliament  over  and  orer 
proposed ;  that  for  a  limited  time  the  power  of 
the  sword  should  be  left  to  the  two  Houses,  and 
that  it  skonld  rerert  to  the  crown  when  the 
constitatkm  should  be  firmly  established ;  when 
the  new  securities  of  freedom  should  be  so  far 
strengdiened  by  prescription,  that  it  would  be 
diffieoH  to  employ  even  a  standing  army  for 
the  pnroose  of  subrerting  them. 

Mr.  ttallam  thinks  that  the  dispute  mi^t 
easily  haye  been  compromised*  hj  enacting 
that  die  king  should  have  no  power  to  keep  a 
standing  army  on  foot  without  die  consent  of 
PariioBieBL  He  reasons  as  if  the  question  had 
been  merely  dieoretiea]— as  if  at  Uuit  time  no 
army  had  been  wanted.  <*The  kingdom,"  he 
says,  •'might  hare  well  dispensed,  in  Uiat  age, 
with  any  military  oiganization.''  Now,  we 
think  diat  Mr.  Hallam  overlooks  the  most  im- 
portant etreumstance  in  die  whole  case.  Ire- 
land was  at  that  moment  in  r^>ellion ;  and  a 
great  expedition  would  obviously  be  necessary 
to  reduce  that  kingdom  to  obedience.  The 
Houses  had,  therefore,  to  consider,  not  *an  ab- 
stract q[aestion  of  law,  but  an  urgent  practical 
question,  direcUy  involving  the  safety  of  the 
state.  They  had  to  consider  die  expediency 
of  fanmediately  giving  a  great  army  to  a  king, 
who  was  at  least  as  desirous  to  put  down  the 
Parliament  of  England  as  to  conquer  the  insur- 
gents of  Ireland. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  their 
measures.  Far  from  it  There  never  was  a 
perfect  man;  it  would,  dierefore,  be  die  height 
of  abeurdi^  to  expect  a  perfect  party  or  a  per- 
fect assembly.  For  large  bodies  are  Ikr  more 
likely  to  err  dian  individuals.  The  passions 
are  inflamed  by  sympathv ;  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment and  die  sense  of  aSiame  are  diminished 
by  partition.  Bvery  day  we  see  men  do  for 
their  faction  what  they  would  die  rather  than 
do  lor  themselves. 

No  priTate  quarrel  ever  happens,  in  which 
the  right  and  wrong  are  so  exquisitely  divid- 
ed, that  all  the  right  lies  on  one  side,  and  all 
the  wrong  on  the  other.  But  here  was  a  schism 
which  separated  a  great  nation  into  two  parties. 
Of  these  parties,  each  was  composed  of  many 
smafler  parties.  Each  contained  many  mem- 
bers, who  differed  far  less  from  their  moderate 
opponents  than  from  their  violent  allies.  Each 
reckoned  among  its  supporters  many  who 
were  determined  in  their  choice,  by  some  acci- 
dent of  birth,  of  connection,  or  of  local  situa^ 
tkn.  Each  of  diem  attracted  to  itself  in  multi- 
tudes those  fierce  and  turbid  spirits,  to  whom 
the  ek>ods  and  whirlwinds  of  die  political  hur- 
ricane are  die  atmosphere  of  life.  A  party, 
like  a  canip,  has  its  sutlers  and  camp-follow^ 
ers,  as  weO  as  its  soldiers.    In  its  progress  it 


colleots  round  it  a  vast  retinue,  composed  of 
people  who  thrive  by  its  custom,  or  are  amused 
by  its  display,  who  may  be  sometimes  reckon- 
ed, in  an  ostentatious  enumeration^  as  forming 
a  part  of  it,  but  who  give  no  aid  to  its  opera- 
tions, and  take  but  a  languid  interest  in  its 
success:  who  relax  its  discipline  and  disho- 
nour its  flag,  by  their  irregularities ;  and  who, 
aAer  a  disaster,  are  perfectly  ready  to  cut  tha 
throats  and  rifle  the  baggage  of  their  com- 
panions. 

Thus  it  is  in  every  great  division :  and  thus 
it  was  in  our  civil  war.  On  both  sides  there 
was,  undoubtedly,  enough  of  crime  and  enough 
of  error,  to  disgust  any  man  who  did  not  re- 
flect that  the  whole  history  of  the  species  is 
nothing  but  a  comparison  of  crimes  and  errors. 
Misanthropy  is  not  the  temper  which  qualifies 
a  man  to  act  in  great  aflairs,  or  to  judge  of 
them. 

«  Of  die  Parliament,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, « it 
may  be  said,  I  think,  with  not  greater  severity 
than  truth,  that  scarce  two  or  three  public  acts 
of  justice,  humanity,  or  generosity,  and  veir 
f^w  of  political  wisdom  or  courage,  are  record- 
ed of  them,  from  their  quarrel  with  the  king  to 
their  expulsion  by  Cromwell."  Those  whe 
may  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  which  we 
have  expressed  as  to  the  original  demands  of 
the  Parliament,  will  scarcely  concur  in  this 
strong  censure.  The  propositions  whieh  the 
Houses  made  at  Oxibrd,  at  Uxbridge,  and  at 
Newcastle,  were  in  striet  acoordance  with 
these  demands.  In  the  darkest  period  of  dM 
war,  they  showed  no  disposition  to  concede 
any  vital  principle.  In  the  fulness  of  their 
success,  they  showed  no  disposition  to  en- 
croach beyond  these  linuts.  In  this  respect 
we  cannot  but  think  that  they  showed  justice 
and  generosity,  as  well  as  political  wisdom  and 
courage. 

The  Parliament  was  certainly  far  ftom  fault- 
less. We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam  in  re- 
probating their  treatment  of  Laud.  For  the 
mdividual,  indeed,  we  entertain  a  more  unm^  - 
tigated  contempt  than  for  any  other  character 
in  our  history.  The  fondness  widi  which  a 
portion  of  the  church  regards  his  memory,  cam 
be  compared  only  to  that  perversity  of  affection 
which  sometimes  leads  a  mother  to  select  the 
monster  or  the  idiot  of  the  family  as  the  objeet 
of  her  especial  favour.  Mr.  Hallam  ba^  inci- 
dentally observed,  that  in  the  correspondence 
of  Land  with  Straflbrd,  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  a  sense  of  dut)r  towards  Ood  or  man. 
The  admirers  of  the  archbishop  have,  in  con- 
sequence, inflicted  upon  the  public  a  crowd  of 
extracts,  designed  to  prove  the  contrary.  Now^ 
in  all  diose  passages,  we  see  nothing  which  a 

S relate  as  wicked  as  Fope  Alexander  or  Car- 
inal  Dubois  might  not  have  written.  They 
indicate  no  sense  of  duty  to  God  or  man ;  but 
simply  a  strong  interest  in  the  prosperity  and 
dignity  of  the  order  to  which  the  writer  be 
longed ;  an  interest  which,  when  kept  within 
certain  limits,  does  not  deserve  censure,  but 
which  can  never  be  considered  as  a  virtue* 
Laud  is  anxious  to  accommodate  satisfactorily 
the  disputes  in  the  University  of  Dublin. .  He 
regrets  to  hear  diat  a  church  is  used  as  a  stable, 
and  diat  die  benefices  of  Ireland  are  very  poert 
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He  is  desirons  that,  however  small  a  eoDgrfr> 
gallon  may  be,  serrice  should  be  regularly 
performed.  He  expresses  a  wish  that  the 
jadges  of  the  court  before  which  qaestions  of 
tithe  are  generally  bronght,  should  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  All 
this  may  be  very  proper ;  and  it  may  be  very 
proper  that  an  alderman  should  »imd  up  for 
the  tolls  of  his  borough,  and  an  East  Indiaa 
director  for  the  charter  of  his  company.  Bat 
it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  these  things  indicate 
piety  and  benevolence.  No  primate,  though 
he  were  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind, 
would  wish  to  see  the  body,  with  the  c<msfr> 
quence  of  which  his  own  consequence  was 
identical,  degraded  in  the  public  estimation  by 
internal  dissensions,  by  the  ruinous  state  of  its 
edifices,  and  the  slovenly  performance  of  its 
rites.  We  willingly  acknowledge  that  the  paiv 
ticnlar  letters  in  question  have  very  little  harm 
in  them ; — a  compliment  which  cannot  often 
be  paid  either  to  the  writings  or  to  the  actions 
of  Laud. 

Bad  as  the  archbishop  was,  however,  he 
was  not  a  traitor  within  the  statute.  Nor  was 
he  by  any  means  so  formidable  as  to  be  a  pro* 
per  subject  for  a  retrospective  orduiaiiee(»  tiie 
le^elature.  His  mind  had  not  expansion 
enough  to  comprehend  a  great  scheme,  good  or 
bad.  His  oppressive  a^ts  were  not,  like  those 
of  the  Eari  of  StraiTord,  parts  of  an  extensive 
syatem.  They  were  the  luxuries  in  which  a 
mean  and  irritable  disposition  indulges  itself 
fr^m  day  to  day— the  excesses  natural  to  a 
litde  mind  in  a  great  place.  The  severest 
ptmishment  which  the  two  Houses  could  have 
inflicted  on  him  would  have  been  to  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  send  him  to  Oxford.  There  he 
might  have  stayed,  tortured  by  his  own  diaboli- 
cal  temper,  hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory 
and  mangle,  plaguing  the  Cavaliers,  for  want 
of  somebody  else  to  plague,  with  his  peevish- 
nefs  and  absurdity,  perrorming  grnnaces  and 
aMks  in  the  oathediaW  ooMinuing  that  ineom- 
pamble  diary,  which  we  nerer  see  without  for- 
g«ttin|  the  vices  of  his  heart  in  die  abject 
imbecility  of  his  ii^lcct ;  minuting  down  his 
dreams,  counting  the  drops  of  blood  which  foil 
fhmi  his  nose,  watdiing  the  direction  of  die 
sal^  and  listening  for  die  note  of  the  screech- 
o#l!  Contemptuous  mercy  was  the  only 
vengeance  which  it  became  the  Parliament  to 
tike  on  such  a  ridiculous  old  bigot 

The  Houses,  it  must  be  acknowledged^  oom« 
mitted  great  errors  in  die  conduct  of  the  war; 
or  radier  one  great  error,  which  brought  their 
affairs  into  a  conditioa  requiring  the  most 
perilous  expedients.  The  Parliamentary  lead* 
ers  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  generadon, 
Essex,  Manchester,  Northumberland,  HoUis, 
eren  Pvm— all  the  most  eminent  men,  in  short, 
Hampden  excepted,  were  inclined  to  balf*mea> 
sures.  They  dreaded  a  decisive  victory 
almost  as  much  as  a  decisive  overthrow. 
They  wished  to  bring  the  king  into  a  situation 
which  might  render  it  necessair  'for  him  to 
grant  their  jusi  and  wise  demands ;  but  not  to 
subvert  the  conadtution  or  to  ohaBg#  the  dy- 
nasty. They  were  aflraid  of  serving  the  puiw 
poets  of  those  fterear  and  more  determmed 
ettemies  of  Monarafayvwho  now  began  to  thrr 


dienselves  in  die  krwm  ubIbb  of  iha  put^ifu 
The  war  was,r therefore, conducted  ii|  n  liagiid ;. 
and  inefficient  manges*     A  resolute  leader 
might  have  brought  it  to  a  close  in  a. month.  > 
At  the  end  of  three  campaigns^  however,  the 
event  was  still  dubious;  and  diat  it  faad  not . 
been  decidedly  unfovourable  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  was  principally  owing  to  the  skill 
and  energy  which  the  more  violent  Bounds 
heads  had  displayed  in  eubordinate  aitsations. 
The  conduct  of  Fairfax   and  Cromwell    at 
Mafston  had  exhibited  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  diat  of  Bssex  at  Edgshill,  and  WaHer  at 
Lansdown. 

If  there  be  any  truth  established  by  the  un^ 
versal  ex^perience  of  nations,  it  is  this  (  that  to 
carry  tho  spirit  of  peace  into  war  is  a  weak 
and  cruel  policy.  The  time  of  negotiatma  is 
the  time  for  delibeDation.a&d  delay.  But  wimt 
an  extreme  case  calls  tor  that  remedy,  whick 
is  in  its  own  nature  most  violent,  and  whlch»  in 
sueh  cases,  is  a  remedy  oaly  because  it  is  vio^ 
lent,  it  is  idle  to  thai^  of  mitigadng  and  dilut- 
ingr  Languid  war  can  do  nothing  whicdt 
negotiation,  or  submission  will  not  do  betttri 
and  to  act  on  any  other  principle  is  not  l»  saw  • 
l^lood  and  money,^  bat  to  squander  them*. . 

This  the  Parliamantary.  leaders  found..  The 
third  yearof  hoatilititti  was  drawing  to  a  close  c  ' 
and  they  had  not  conquered  the  kukgi    Thmn 
had  not  obtained  even  those  advantages  wIucr 
diey  had  expeeted,  from  a  policy  obvieosiy. 
erroneoua  in  a  military  point  of  view.    They^  • 
had  wished  to  husband  their  resources.    They 
now  found  that,  in  enterprises  like  dmira,  par*. . 
simony  is  the  worst  profuaioo.     They  and.' 
hc^d.to  effect  a  reconciliation.     The  event, 
tau^t  diem  diat  die  best  way  .to  conciliate  is  • 
to  bring  the  work  of  destmcdon  to  a  speedy  > 
termination.    By  their  moderation  many  Uvea .« 
and  much  property  had  been  wasted*    The 
angry  passions  which,  if  the  contest  had  been  . 
short,  would  have. died  away  almost  as  soon  tts 
they  appealed,  had  fixed  diemaebres  in  the  i 
foorm.ol  deep  and  lasting  hatred.    A  military 
caste  had  grown  up.    Those  who  had. been 
in^ieed  to  take  up  arms  by  die  painetic  feel* 
ings  of  citizens,  had.  begian  to  enleitain  the  < 
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Srofessional  feelings  of  soldiers.    Above  aU, , 
le  leaders  of  the  par^  had  forfeited  itseonft- 
dence.    If  they  had^  by  their  valour  and  alnli* 
des,^  gained  a  complete  victory,  dieir  inflnenee 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  their  • 
assodates  from  aimsing  iL    It  is  now  neeee 
sary  to  chooee  mere  resolute  and  nnooomro- 
miaing  commanders*  Unhacpidly  the  illustrioua  • 
man  who  abne  united  in  himself  all  die  talents 
and  virtues  which  die  crisis  required,  who 
alone  could  have  aaved  his  oountry  from  the  ' 
present  dangers  without  plunging  her  into 
others,  who  alone  could  have  united  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
manding genius  and  his  venerable  namcv  was  - 
no  more.  Something  might  sdll  be  done*  The 
Houses  mi^t  sdll  avert  that  worst  of  all  evils, 
the  triumphant  return  of  an  imperious  and  un* 
prinoipled  master.    They  might  sdll  preserre 
London  fWim  all  die  horrors  of  ru>iae,aiaso 
sneoa^andlust    Bui  their  hc^es  of  a  vicloty 
aa  apodesB:aa  iieir  cause,  of  a  reocmefliitioit 
whioh  inight  knit  togedier  die  heartt  oC  all 


AftLuurs  vumfiWMwsktB  nwroiv. 


for  ibe  d^ftnce  of  fhe  pub- 1  rMeh  them.  Herv  Ills  own  easediftred  xriddgr 


^^fkVMOB,  vere  Inuiod  in  the  ^rcre  of  Hamp- 

The  m^Mtnying  ordinfttice  was  passed,  and 

4m  «bt  vas  TeiuodeHed.    These  mcoiiQres 

'wen  widottbtedly  f«U  of  itanger.    Bm  aH  that 

^MMrMltothe  Fartittscntwastotake'the  less 

<Mf  two  daftgeis.    And  we  think  that,  even  if 

Hiejr  Gcwld  have  aeonnKelf  foreseen  all  that 

lbllo««d»  their  decision  oiight  to  have  hcea  the 

'<ame.    Under  any  circttastastcesy-we  should 

'teve  preferred  OnHnwell  to  Charles.     But 

tkeM  could  be  iko  coatparison  between  Orotn- 

'well  and  Charles  vietorions— ^Charles  restored, 

Obarles  enabled  to  feed  fat  all  the  faimgry 

-  9nai%es  cfi  his  smilai^  raneuur,  and  his  cringing 

-fiMe.    The  next  visit  of  his  nMijestjr  to  his 

-'ftilhfU  Connaons  would  have  been  more  se- 

Aat  with  which  he  last  lionodred 

\  serious  than  that  which  their  own 

geauiml  paid  theift  some  years  after.    The 

IdBf^  worn  scarcebave  been  content  with  eol- 

«te£g  Mart^  andjpraying  that  the  Lord  would 

-^■tiTer  him  fWmi  vane.   If,  by  fatal  mtsmatn- 

-Mg^nent,  ndlhing  tras  left  to  Bu^Iand  bm  a 

'^steiee  of  tyrants,  the  last  tyrant  whom  she 

*^oiid  have  chosen  was  CharleB. 

FioiB  the  appretmnsioB  of  this  worst  evil  the 
S»«RS  wcfe  soon  delivered  by  dieiniew  lead- 
en.   The  armies  4^  Charles  were  everywhere 
^Wtad ;  lits  fastnesses 'stormed ;  his  party  hnm* 
itted  land  sobjogated.    The  king  himself  Ml 
WhOD  iWhaBds  of  Ihe  Parliament ;  and  both  the 
^UDf^  and  Hno  AtrHaiuent  soon  fell  into  the 
•iMDds  of  the  army.    Tfaa  fate  of  both  the  eap- 
*4»«a  was  l3ts»  same.    Botfl  w«re  treated  alter- 
nately with  respect  andwidi  instih.   At  length 
ihe  natiural  life  of  the  oae,^d  the  poiitical 
dift  of  Ae  other,  were  terminhted  by  violence ; 
-and  'ttie  power  ibr  which  both  had  strolled 
*wa8  united  in  a  sfaigie  hand.    Men  naturally 
•ympalhiae  with  the  eatlamities  of  individttals ; 
hut  they  are  inclined  to  look  ea  a  &llen  party 
wiii  coBM&pc  raiber  than  with  pity.    Thus 
■■Hiiluae  toned  the  greatest  of  Parlilunents 
■Mo^lhe  despised  Rump,  aikd-the  worst  of  kings 
fHMo  te  Blessed  Martyr. 

'*Mr.  HaUam  decidedly  eottdeams  the  execn- 

'littn  of  Charles ;  and  in  all  Aat  he  sajrs  on 

that  subject;  we  heartily  agree.    We  fully  con- 

ear  with  him  in  thinking  that  a  great  social 

'Bohismy  such  as  the  civil  war,  is  nut  «>  be  con- 

-fcuAded  with  an  ovdiiiary  treason;  smd  that 

the  vattquished  ought  to  be  treated  according 

toihe  rules,  not  of  oramcipal,  but  of  interna- 

tioual  law.    In  this  case  the  dtstiDotion  is  of 

thcf  kss  iaiportance,  because  both  international 

aud  muftieipal  law  were  in  favour  of  Charles. 
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fie  was  a  priseaer  of  war  by  the  former,  a 
koig  by  Ihc  latter.  By  ndther  was  he  a  trai- 
IDC  if  be  had  been  successftil,  and  had  put 
hirleading  opponents  to  death,  he  would  have 
deserved  severe  censure ;  and  this  without  re- 
•ereaee  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his  cause. 
Y«t  the  ofjpeneuts  of  Charfos,  it  must  be  ad- 
■htedisiere  technically  guiky  of  treason.  He 
hdl^i  have  sent  them  to  the  scaMd  withoilt 
^Udaraay  tstaUislMd  principle  of  jurispra- 
W  would  not  hdvB  beM  dompelkd  to 
Ike  wfaols  eiMMtittilkm  in  eider  to 


from  theirs.  Not  only  was  his  eondemnatioii 
in  itself  a  measure  which  only  the  strongest 
necessity  could  vindicate,  but  it  could  not  be 
procured  without,  taking  several  previous 
steps,  every  one  of  whidi  wotild  have  re- 
quirdl  the  strongest  necessity  to  vindicate  it. 
It  oouM  not  be  procured  without  dissolving 
the  gdvemment  by  military  force,  without  es- 
tablEshing  preeedents  of  the  most  dangerous 
desoriptioB,  without  erecting  ditficullies  which 
the  next  ten  years  were  spent  in  removiof , 
without  puHing  down  institutions  trhich  it 
soon  befSame  necessary  to  reconstruct,  and 
netting  up  others  i^hich  iklmosi  every  man  was 
soon  impatient  to  destroy.  It  was  necessai^ 
to  Strike  the  House  of  Lords  out  of  the  conali- 
tutton,  to  exclude  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  force,  to  make  a  new  crhne,  a 
new  tribunal,  a  new  mode  of  procedure.  The 
whole  legislative  and  judicial  systems  w^te 
traiapled  down  for  die  purpose  of  taklag  a  sin- 
gle head.  Not  only  those  parts  of  the  coaati- 
tttiion  which  the  riepubiicans  were  dbairdus  to 
destroy,  but  those  which  they  wished  to  retfin 
tUid  exalt,  were  deeply  injured  by  these  trans- 
actions. High  courts  of  jjosdce  began  to  usurp 
the  Amotions  of  juries.  The  rem&iniag  dalp- 
gates  of  the  -pedple  were  socm  driven  lYom 
their  seats,  by  the  Same  military  vioteiioe 
which  had  enabled  them  to  exclude  their  ecd- 
lea^s. 

If  Charles  had  been  the  hist  of  his  )ine,  diere 
would  have  b^en  an  intelligible  reason  for  put- 
ting him  to  death.  But  the  bioW  which  termi- 
nated his  life,  at  once  transferred  the  allegiance 
of  every  royalist  to  an  iieir,  and  an  heir  who 
was  at  liberty.  To  kill  the  imUvtdaal.  was 
truly,  under  such  ciioniastances,  uot  to'de- 
strov,  but  to  release  the  king. 

We  detest  the  charaeier  of  Charles ;  but  a 
Bum  ou|^  nut  to  be  removed  by  a  law  ex  pm 
faelOf  even  constitutionally  procured,  mere^ 
because  he  is  detestable.  He  must  also  be 
very  dangerous.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  aay  danger  which  a  state  can  apprd^eod 
from  aay  individual,  could  justify  the  videat 
measures  which  were  necessary  to  procure  a 
sentence  against  Charles.  Bat  in  fact  die 
danger  anumnled  to  nothing.  There  was  in- 
deed danger  from  the  attachment  of  a  large 
par^'to  his  ofilce.  But  this  dSiager,  his  execu- 
tion only  increased.  His  personal  ihflaenee 
was  little  indeed.  He  had  k)st  the  confidenee 
of  etreiy  party.  Churchmen,  Catholics,  Presby- 
terians, dependents,  his  enemies,  his  friends, 
his  tods,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  all  divi^ons 
and  snbdivi;nons  of  his  people  had  been  de- 
ceived by  him.  His  most  attached  coimcillors 
turned  away  with  shame  and  anguish  from  his 
false  and  hollow  policy ;  plot  intertwined  widi 
plot,  mine  sprung  beneath  mine,  agents  dis- 
owned, promises  evaded,  one  pledge  givi^n  in 
private,  another  in  public.^ — "Oh,  Jlr.  Sccreta- 
17,"  says  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Nicholas, 
''those  stratagems  have  given  me  more  s^ 
hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  tn  war  whitti 
have  befallen  the  king;  ana  look  like  te 
effects  of  Cbd's  anger  towards  us." 

The  abilities  of  Chtrles  trere  not  (brmidA 
hie.    His  taate  in  die  fine  arts  was  itiiUfd  ts 
H 
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^^tusite.  He  was  as  good  &  'vriter  and  speaker 
as  any  modem  sovereign  has  been.  Bat  he 
was  not  fit  for  actire  life.  In  negotiation  he 
was  alwajTS  trying  to  dape  others,  and  duping 
•aly  himselfl  As  a  soldier,  he  was  feeble, 
dilatory,  and  miserably  wanting,  not  in  perso- 
nal conrage,  but  in  the  presenoe  of  mind  which 
his  station  required.  His  delay  at  Gloucester 
saved  the  parliamentary  par^  from  destruc- 
tion. At  Naseby,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  for- 
tune, his  want  of  self-possession  spread  a  fatal 
panic  through  his  army.  The  stoiy  which 
Clarendon  tells  of  that  affair,  reminds  us  of 
the  excuses  by  which  Bessus  and  Bobadil  ex- 
plain their  cudgellings.  A  Scotch  nobleman, 
It  seems,  begged  the  king  not  to  run  upon  his 
Aeath,  took  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turned  his 
horse  round.  No  man  who  had  much  value 
for  his  life  would  have  tried  to  perform  the 
same  friendly  office  on  that  day  for  Oliver 
Ofomwell. 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  could  make  Charles 
dangerous — a.violent  death.  His  t3rranny  could 
mot  break  the  high  spirit  of  the  English  people. 
His  arms  could  not  conquer,  his  arts  could  not 
deceive  them;  but  his  humiliation  and  his 
•xecution  melted  them  into  a  generous  com- 
passion. Men  who  die  on  a  sciJbld  for  politi- 
eal  offences  almost  alwajrs  die  well.  The  eyes 
«f  thousands  are  fixed  upon  them.  Enemies 
mad  admirers  are  watching  their  demeanour. 
Every  tone  of  voice,  every  change  of  colour, 
18  to  go  down  to  posterity.  Escape  is  impos- 
sible. Supplication  is  vain.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion pride  and  despair  have  often  been  known 
lo  nerve  the  weakest  minds  with  fortitude  ade- 
quate to  tb€  occasion.  Charles  died  patiently 
and  bravely;  not  more  patiently  or  bravely, 
indeed,  than  many  other  victims  of  political 
rage ;  not  more  patiently  or  bravely  Uian  his 
own  judges,  who  were  not  only  killed,  but  tor- 
tured ;  or  than  Vane,  who  had  always  been 
considered  as  a  timid  man.  However,  his  con- 
duct during  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  made 
a  prodigious  impression.  His  subjects  began 
to  love  his  memory  as  heartily  as  they  had 
hated  his  person ;  and  posterity  has  estimated 
his  character  from  his  death  rather  than  from 
his  life. 

To  represent  Charles  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  Episcopacy  is  absurd.    Those  who 

Sut  him  to  death  cared  as  little  for  the  Assem- 
ly  of  Divines  as  for  the  Convocation ;  and 
would  in  all  probability  only  have  hated  him 
the  more  if  he  had  nv^^ed  to  set  up  the  Pres- 
byterian discipline ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hallam,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  attachment  of  Charles  to  the  Church  of 
England  was  altogether  politicaL  Human  na> 
turc  is  indeed  so  capricious  that  there  mav  be 
a  single  sensitive  point  in  a  conscience  which 
everywhere  else  is  callous.  A  man  without 
truth  or  humanity  may  have  some  strange 
scruples  about  a  trifle.  There  was  one  devout 
warrior  in  the  royal  camp  whose  piety  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  king.  We  mean  Colonel  Turner.  That 
gallant  cavalier  was  hanged  after  the  Restora- 
tion for  a  flagitious  burglary.  At  the  gallows 
he  told  the  crowd  that  his  mhid  received  great 
••nsolMioA  from  one  reflectio»i«4ie  had  al- 


ways taken  off  his  hat  when  he  went  into  a 
church!  The  character  of  Charles  would 
scarcely  rise  in  our  estimation,  if  we  believed 
that  he  was  pricked  in  conscience  after  the 
manner  of  this  worthy  loyalist;  and  that,  while 
violating  all  the  first  rules  of  Christian  moraJi- 
ty,  he  was  sincerely  scrupulous  about  churoh- 
govemment  But  we  acquit  him  of  such  weak- 
ness. In  1641,  he  deliberately  confirmed  the 
Scotch  declaration,  which  stated  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  by  archbishops  and 
bishops  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  Ood*  In 
1645,  he  appears  to  have  offered  to  set  up 
Popery  in  Ireland.  That  a  king  who  had  es- 
tablished the  Presbyterian  religion  in  one 
kingdom,  and  who  was  willing  to  establish  the 
Catiboiic  religion  in  another,  should  have  in- 
surmountable scruples  about  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution  of  the  third,  is  altogether  incre> 
dible.  He  himself  says  in  his  letters  that  he 
looks  on  Episcopacy  as  a  stronger  support 
of  monarchical  power  than  even  the  army. 
From  causes  which  we  have  already  oonn- 
dered,  the  ISstablished  Church  had  been,  sinoa 
the  Reformation,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  pre- 
rogative. Charles  wished,  therefore,  to  pre- 
serve it  He  thought  himself  necessanr  botti 
to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  army.  He  did 
not  foresee,  till  too  late,  that  by  paltering  with 
the  Presbyterians  he  should  put  both  them  and 
himself  into  the  power  of  a  fiercer  and  more  dar- 
ing party.  If  he  had  foreseen  it,  we  suspect 
that  the  royal  blood,  which  still  cries  to  Heavca 
every  thirtieth  of  January  for  judgments  only 
to  be  averted  by  salt  fish  and  egg-sanoe,  would 
never  have  been  shed.  One  who  had  swid^ 
lowed  the  Scotch  Declaration  would  searo^ 
strain  at  the  Covenant 

The  death  of  Charles,  and  the  strong  mca^ 
sures  which  led  to  it,  raised  Cromwell  to  a 
height  of  power  fhtal  to  the  infant  common- 
wealth. No  men  occupy  so  splendid  a  place 
in  history  as  those  who  have  founded  mo- 
narchies on  the  ruins  of  republican  instita- 
tions.  Their  glory,  if  not  of  the  purest,  is  as- 
suredly of  the  most  seductive  and  HawKng 
kind.  In  nations  broken  to  the  curb,  in  na- 
tions long  accustomed  to  be  transferred  from 
one  tyrant  to  another,  a  man  without  eminent 
qualities  may  easily  gain  supreme  power.  The 
defection  of  a  troop  of  guards,  a  conspiracy  of 
eunuchs,  a  popular  tumult,  might  place  an  in- 
dolent senator  or  a  brutal  soldier  on  the  throne 
of  the  Roman  world.  Similar  revolutions  have 
often  occurred  in  the  despotic  states  of  Asia. 
But  a  commimity  which  has  heard  the  voice 
of  truth  and  experienced  the  pleasures  of  libcr- 
ty,  in  which  the  merits  of  statesmen  and  of 
systems  are  freely  canvassed,  in  which  obe- 
dience is  paid  not  to  persons  but  to  laws,  in 
which  magistrates  are  regarded  not  as  the 
lords  but  as  the  servants  of  the  public,  in 
which  the  excitement  of  party  is  a  neoessaiy 
of  life,  in  which  political  warfare  is  reduced 
to  a  sjrstem  of  tactics ;— such  a  community  is 
not  easily  reduced  to  servitude.  Beasts  of  bur- 
den may  easily  be  managed  by  a  new  master; 
but  will  die  wild  ass  submit  to  the  bonds!  will 
the  unicorn  serve  and  abide  bv  the  cribi  will 
leviathan  boid  -out  his  nostrite  to  the  hook! 
The  mytholofkal  conqueror  of  the  £ast»  vkece 
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-wiflhaptmimo  ledocad  the  wild  beasts  to  the 
tim^ntf  of  domestic  cattle,  and  who  har- 
nessed Uons  aad  tigers  to  his  chariot,  is  bat 
an  imperfect  tjpe  of  those  extraordinary  minds 
which  have  thrown  a  spell  on  the  fierce  spirits 
o£  nations  unaccustomed  to  control^  and  have 
oompellcd  raging  factions  to  obey  their  reins, 
and  swell  their  trinmph.  The  enterprise,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  is  one  which  requires  a  truly 
great  man.  It  demands  courage,  activity,  ener- 
gy, wisdom,  finnness,  conspicuous  virtues,  or 
Tices  so  splendid  and  alluring  as  to  resemble 
virtues. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous 
undertaking  form  a  very  small  and  a  very  re- 
markable class.  Parents  of  tyranny,  but  heirs 
of  freedom,  kings  among  citizens,  citizens 
among  kings,  they  unite  in  themselves  the 
characteristics  of  the  system  which  springs 
£nom  them,  and  of  the  system  from  which  they 
have  sprung.  Their  reigns  shine  with  a  dou- 
ble light,  the  last  and  dearest  rays  of  depart- 
ing freedom,  mingled  with  the  first  and  bright- 
est glories  of  empire  in  its  dawn.    Their  high 

,  qnaLties  lend  to  despotism  itself  a  charm 
drawn  from  the  institutions  under  which  thev 
were  formed,  and  which  they  have  destroyed. 
They  resemble  Europeans  who  settle  within 
she  tropics,  and  carry  thither  the  strength  and 
the  energetic  habits  acquired  in  regions  more 
propitious  to  the  constitution.  They  differ  as 
widely  from  princes  nursed  in  the  purple  of 
imperial  cradles  as  the  companions  of  Gama 
from  their  dwarfish  and  imbecile  progeny, 
which,  bom  in  a  climate  unfavourable  to  its 
growth  and  beauty,  degenerates  more  and  more 
at  every  descent  from  the  qualities  of  the  ori- 

.  ginal  conquerors. 

In  this  class  three  men  stand  pre-eminent ; 
Cesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte.  The  high- 
est place  in  this  remarkable  triumvirate  be- 
longs undoubtedly  to  Coesar.  He  united  the 
talents  of  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Cromwell; 
and  he  possessed  also  what  neither  Cromwc^ 
nor  Bonaparte  possessed,  learning,  taste,  wit, 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  and  the  manners  of 
an  accomplished  gentleman. 

Between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  has  instituted  a  parallel  scarcely  less  in- 
genious than  that  which  Burke  has  drawn  be- 
tween Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.  In  this  parallel,  however, 
and  indeed  throughout  his  work,  we  think 
that  he  hardly  gives  Cromwell  fair  measure. 
•* Cromwell,"  says  he,  "far  unlike  his  anti- 
type, never  showed  any  signs  of  a  legislative 
jaind,  or  any  desire  to  place  his  renown  on 
that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social 
institntions."  The  difierence  in  this  respect, 
we  conceive,  was  not  in  the  characters  of  the 
men,  but  in  the  characters  of  the  revolutions 
bjr  means  of  which  they  rose  to  power.  The 
civil  war  in  England  had  been  undertaken  to 
defend  and  restore ;  the  republicans  of  France 
set  themselves  to  destroy.  In  England  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  had  never  been 
disturbed,  and  most  even  ci  its  forms  had  been 
held  sacred.  In  France  the  law  and  its  minis- 
4er8  bad  been  swept  away  together.  In  France, 
dtsreibie»  legislation  necessarily  became  the 
ibst  business  of  the  first  settled  government 


which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  systta. 
The  admirers  of  Inigo  Jones  have  always 
maintained  that  his  works  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  only  because  the  great 
fire  of  London  gave  to  the  latter  such  a  field 
for  the  display  of  his  powers  as  no  architect 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  possessed. 
Similar  allowance  must  be  made  for  Cromwell. 
If  he  erected  little  that  was  new,  it  was  because 
there  had  been  no  general  devastation  to  clear 
a  space  for  him.  As  it  was,  he  reformed  the 
representative  system  in  a  most  judicious 
manner.  He  rendered  the  administration  of 
justice  uniform  throughout  the  island.  We 
will  quote  a  passage  from  bis  speech  to  the 
Parliament  in  September,  1666,  which  contains^ 
we  think,  stronger  indications  of  a  legislative 
mind  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range 
of  orations  delivered  on  such  occasions  before 
or  since. 

''There  is  one  general  grievance  in  the  na> 
tion.  It  is  the  law  ....  I  think,  I  may  say  it,  I 
have  as  eminent  jinlges  in  this  land  as  hare 
been  had,  or  that  the  nation  has  had  for  these 
many  years.  Truly,  I  could  be  particular  as  to 
the  executive  part,  to  the  administration ;  bat 
that  would  trouble  you.  But  the  truth  of  it  is, 
there  are  wicked  and  abominable  laws  that  will 
be  in  your  power  to  alter.  To  hang  a  man  fer 
sixpence,  threepence,  I  know  not  what— to  hang 
for  a  trifle  and  pardon  murder,  is  in  the  minis- 
tration of  the  law  through  the  ill-framing  of  it. 
I  have  known  in  my  experience  abominable 
murders  quitted;  and  to  see  men  lose  their 
lives  for  petty  maUers !  This  is  a  thing  that 
Ood  will  reckon  for ;  and  I  wish  it  may  not  lie 
upon  this  nation  a  day  longer  than  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  a  remedy ;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  cheerfully  join  with  you  in  it." 

Mr.  Hallam  truly  says,  that  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  rank  Cromwell  with  Napoleon  as  a 
general,  yet  «  his  exploits  were  as  much  abov« 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries,  and  more  the 
effects  of  an  original  uneducated  capacity.** 
Bonaparte  was  trained  in  the  best  militaiy 
schools;  the  army  which  he  led  to  Italy  was 
one  of  the  finest  that  ever  existed.  Cromwell 
passed  his  ^ouUi  and  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
in  a  civil  situation.  He  never  looked  on  war, 
till  he  was  more  than  forty  years  old.  He  had 
first  to  form  himself;  and  then  to  form  his 
troops.  Out  of  raw  levies  he  created  an  army» 
the  bravest  and  the  best  disciplined,  the  most 
orderly  in  peace,  and  the  most  terrible  in  war» 
that  Europe  had  seen.  He  called  .his  body 
into  existence.  He  led  it  to  conquest.  He  never 
fought  a  battle  without  gaining  a  victory.  He 
never  gained  a  victory  without  annihilating  tha 
force  opposed  to  him.  Yet  his  triumphs  were 
not  the  highest  glory  of  his  military  system. 
The  respect  which  his  troops  paid  to  propertjr, 
their  attachment  to  the  laws  and  reUgioa  of 
their  country,  their  submission  to  the  civil 
power,  their  temperance,  their  intelligenoa, 
their  industry,  are  without  parallel.  It  was 
after  the  Restoration  that  the  spirit  which  their 
great  leader  had  infused  into  them  was  moat 
signally  displayed.  At  the  command  of  the  #•» 
tablished  government,  a  government  which  hai 
no  means  of  enforoing  obedience,  fifty  thaa 
sand  soldiers,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had  ever 
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either  in  domestic  or  contineatal  war, 
'Itid  4oim  their  arms,  and  retired  Mto  the  mass 
'  cf  the  people ;  thencefbrward  to  be  distinguish- 
ed oriljr  by  superior  diligence,  sobriety,  and 
Molarity  in  the  pamiits  of  peace,  from  the 
Otter  members  of  the  community  which  they 
had  saTed. 

In  Uie  general  spirit  and  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration we  think  Cromwell  far  superior 
to  Napoleon.  "  In  civil  government,"  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  *<  there  can  be  no  adequate  parallel  be- 
tween one  who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  of 
*  besolted  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom  the 
'  stores  of  reason  and  philosophy  were  open." 
These  expressions,  it  seems  to  us,  convey  the 
highest  eologium  on  our  great  countryman. 
Reason  and  philosophy  did  not  teach  the  con- 
q«ieror  of  Europe  to  command  his  passions,  or 
t&  pursue,  as  a  first  object,  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  They  did  not  prevent  him  from  risk- 
ing his  fame  and  his  power  in  a  frantic  contest 
«|^list  the  principles  of  human  nature  and  the 
•  iSws  of  Hie  physical  world,  against  the  rage  of 
ikt  winter  and  the  liberty  of  the  sea.  They  did 
not  exempt  him  from  the  influence  of  that  most 
pernicious  of  superstitions,  a  presumptuous  fa- 
talism. They  did  not  preserve  him  from  the 
inebriation  of  prosperity,  or  restrain  him  from 
indecent  quemlousness  and  violence  in  adver- 
sity. On  the  other  hand,  the  fanaticism  of 
CffomweU  never  urged  him  on  impracticable 
undertakings,  or  confused  his  perception  of  the 
public  •good.  Inferior  to  Bonaparte  in  inven- 
tion, he  was  Aur  superior  to  him  in  wisdom. 
The  French  Emperor  is  among  conquerors 
what  Voltaire  is  among  writers,  a  miraculous 
child;  His  splendid  genius  was  frequently 
okmded  by  ftts  of  humour  as  absurdly  perverse 
as  those  of  the  pet  of  the  nursery,  who  quar- 
rels with  his  food,  and  dashes  his  pla}things  to 
•ieees.  Cromwell  was  emphaticalljr  a  man, 
•He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  mas- 
ettline  and  ftill-grown  robustness  of  mind,  that 
•(lually  difiTused  intellectual  health,  which,  if 
enr  national  partiality  does  not  mislead  us, 
lias  peculiarly  characterized  the  great  men  of 
Snglaad.  Kever  was  any  ruler  so  eonspicu- 
<mtly  born  for  sovereignty.  The  cup  which 
'lutt  iafozicated  almost  all  others,  sobered  him. 
HiB  spirit,  restless  iVom  its  buoyancy  in  a  lower 
aphere,  reposed  in  majestic  plaoidiity  as  soon 
mi  it  had  reached  the  level  congenial  to  it.  He 
had  noMiing  in  common  with  that  large  class 
%f  Men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  lower 
pests,  and  whose  incapacity  becomes  obvious 
as  soon  as  the  public  voice  summons  them  to 
take  the  lead.  Rapidly  as  his  fortunes  grew, 
his  mind  expanded  more  rapidly  still.  Insigni- 
tcani  as  a  private  citiscn^  he  was  a  great  gene- 
ts! t  he  was  a  still  greater  prince.  The  manner 
<if  Napoleon  was  a  theatrical  compound,  in 
Whkh  the  coarseness  of  a  revolutionary  guard- 
raoAi  was  blended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  old 
eomt  of  Versailles.  Cromwell,  by  the  confes- 
•ioh  even  of  his  enemies,  exhibited  in  his  de- 
naanour  the  simple  and  natural  nobleness  of  a 
■laA  neither  ashamed  of  bis  origin  nor  vain  of 
Ids  elevation ;  of  a  man  who  had  found  his  pro- 
M*  place  in  seeiety,  and  who  felt  secure  that 
iw  was  competent  to  fin  It.  Easy,  even  to  ft- 
ttUkritf,  where  bis  own  dignity  was  concem- 


ed«  he  was  punctilious  only  for  his  conntrf. 
His  own  character  he  left  to  take  care  6f  itSMff; 
he  left  it  to  be  defended  by  his  victories  ih' war 
and  his  reforms  in  peace.  But  he  was  a  jealous 
and  implacable  guardian  of  the  public  honour. 
He  sufl^d  a  crazy  Quaker  to  insult  Mm  ih  the 
midst  of  Whitehall,  and  rcvenged  him  self  only 
by  liberating  him  and  giving  him  a  dinner.  Bat 
he  was  prepared  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  a  private  Englishman. 

No  sovereign  ever  carried  to  the  throne  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  mid- 
dling orders,  so  strong  a  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  his  people.  He  was 
sometimes  driven  to  arbitrary  measures ;  but 
he  had  a  high,  stout,  honest,  English  heart. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  loved  to  surround  Ms 
throne  with  such  men  as  Hnle  and  Blake. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  allowed  so  large  a  share 
of  political  liberty  to  his  subjects,  and  that,  even 
when  an  opposition,  dangerous  to  his  power 
and  to  his  person,  almost  compelled  him  to  go- 
vern by  the  sword,  he  was  stilt  anxious  to  leave 
a  germ  ftrom  which,  at  a  more  favourable  sea- 
son, free  instttnticns  might  spring.  We  firmly 
believe,  that  if  his  first  parliament  had  not  com- 
menced its  debates  by  disputing  his  title,  his 
government  would  have  been  as  mild  at  hon^e 
as  it  was  energetic  and  able  abroad.  He  was 
a  soldier — ^he  had  ilbcn  by  war.  Had  his  aem- 
bition  been  of  an  impure  or  selfish  kind,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  plunge  hb 
ootmtryinto  continental  hostilities  on  a  lar]^ 
scale,  and  to  dazzle  the  restless  factions  which 
he  ruled  by  the  splendour  of  lii^  victories. 
Some  of  his  enemies  have  sneeringly  remark- 
ed, that  in  the  successes  obtained  under  hb 
administration,  he  had  no  personal  share  *,  as 
if  a  man  who  had  raised  himself  from  obscuri- 
ty to  empire,  solely  by  his  miHtaiy  talents, 
could  have  any  unworthy  reason  for  shrinking 
from  military  enterprise.  This  reproach  is  his 
highest  glory.  In  the  success  of  the  Engfbh 
navy  he  could  have  no  selfish  interests,  fb 
triumphs  added  nothing  to  his  fame;  its  in- 
crease added  nothing  to  his  means  of  over- 
awing his  enemies ;  its  great  leader  was  not 
his  friend.  Yet  h**  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  In 
encouraging  that  i;  Me  service,  which,  of  all  the 
instruments  emplcj id  by  an  English  govern- 
ment, is  the  most  impotent  for  mischief,  and  the 
most  powerful  for  good.  His  administration 
was  glorious,  but  with  no  vulgar  glorjr.  It  was 
not  one  of  those  periods  of  overstrained  and 
convulsive  exertion  which  necessarily  prodt^ee 
debility  and  languor.  Its  energy  was  natural, 
healthftil,  temperate.  He  placed  England  mt 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  in  t^e 
first  rank  of  Christian  powers.  He  taught 
every  tiation  to  value  her  friendship  and  to 
dread  her  enmity.  Bat  he  did  not  squander  her 
resources  in  a  vain  attempt  to  invest  her  with 
that  supremacy  which  no  power,  in  the  modem 
S3rstem  of  Europe,  can  safely  atlect,  or  can 
Ions:  retain. 

This  noble  and  sober  wisdom  had  its  re- 
ward. If  he  did  not  carry  the  banners  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  triumph  to  distant  capitals ; 
if  he  did  not  adorn  "Whitehall  with  the  spoib 
of  the  Stadthonse  and  the  Louvre ;  If  he  did  not 
portion  out  Flanders  and  Germany  into  prtnci- 
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wgMtmStftydailoMMMen  and  his  generals;  he 
(En  Bd,  on  the  other  hand,  see  his  country 
^Ttmm  hy  the  armies  of  nations  which  his 
)|iiihition  had  proToked.  He  did  not  drag  out 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  exile  and  a  prisoner, 
in  an  unhealthy  climate  and  under  an  ungener- 
ous jailor ;  raging  with  the  impotent  desire  of 
ven^geance,  and  brooding  over  visions  of  de- 
parted £^ry.  He  went  down  to  his  grave  in 
the  fiilness  of  power  and  fame ;  and  leA  to  his 
son  an  authority  which  any  man  of  ordinary 
in^neis  and  prudence  would  have  retained. 

Jput  (or  the  weakness  of  that  foolish  Ish- 
h«8hd;h,  the  opinions  which  we  have  been  ex- 
|»fessing  would,  we  believe,  now  have  formed 
^  oithodox, creed  of  good  Eoglisbmen.  We 
aii^tnow  be  writing  under  the  government 
1 ;  his  Hkhness  Oliver  the  FiAh,  or  Richard 
C\e  Fourth,  Protector,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of 
Jie  Commonwealth  of  Sngland,  Scotland  and 
Inlandt  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging. 
IPm  form  of  the  great  founder  of  the  djrnasty, 
on  horseback,  as  when  he  led  the  charge  at 
N/^ebv?  or  on  foot,  a«  when  he  took  the  mace 
mm  the  ^llle  of  ike  Cummons,  would  adorn 
iH  our  ^uares,  and  overlook  our  pubJic  of- 
ficcs  from  Cb^ring-Cioss ;  and  sermons  in  his 
nraise  woald  be  duly  preached  on  his  lucky 
4fay»  the  third  of  September,  by  court-chaplains, 
](fluless  of  the  abominations  of  the  surplice. 

Ani,  though  his  memory  has  not  been  taken 
.mider  the  patronage  of  any  party,  though  every 
^vice  has  been  used  to  blacken  it,  though  to 
f^se  him  would  long  have  been  a  punishable 
crime,  yet  truth  and  merit  at  last  prevail. 
Cowards,  who  had  trembled  at  the  very  sound 
of  his  name,  tools  of  oAce,  who,  like  Downing, 
naa  been  proud  of  the  honour  of  lacqueying  his 
coach,  i^ught  insult  him  in  loyal  speeches  and 
adi^^ses.  Venal  poets  mi^ht  transfer  to  the 
ffiikg  the  same  eulogies,  little  the  worse  for 
;irear,  which  they  had  bestowed  on  the  Pro- 
^ictor.  A  fickle  multitude  might  crowd  to 
jdKmt  and  scoff  round  the  eibbeted  remains  of 
we  greatest  Prince  and  Soldier  of  the  age. 
But  when  the  Dutch  cannon  startled  an  efemi- 
oate  tyrant  in  his  own  palace,  when  the  con- 
opests  which  had  been  made  by  the  armies  of 
Aofnwell  were  sold  to  pamper  the  harlots  of 
fSkfrleSp  when  Englishmen  were  sent  to  fight, 
under  the  banners  of  France,  a^nst  the  inde- 
jp<^ence  of  Europe  and  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, many  honest  hearts  swelled  in  secret  at 
jpi^  thought  of  one  who  had  never  suffered  bis 
Cf>aatry  to  be  ill-used  by  any  but  himself.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  difficult  for  anv  Eng- 
lishman to  see  the  salaried  Viceroy  of  France, 
Kthe  most  important  crisis  of  his  fate,  saun- 
dng  through  his  harem,  yawning  and  talking 
JkfUPiense  over  a  despatch,  or  beslobbering  his 
bn>thers  and  his  courtiers  in  a  fit  of  maudlin 
aflection,*  without  a  respectful  and  tender  re- 
meifibrance  of  him,  before  whose  genius  the 
TOung  pride  of  Louis,  and  the  veteran  craA  of 
Itaitarin,  had  stood  rebuked;  who  had  hum- 
pled  Spain  on  tlie  land,  and  Holland  on  the 
sea;  fjad  whose  imperial  voice  had  arrested 
.fhf  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  perse- 


I  cuting  fires  of  Rome.    Even  to  the  present  day. 

I  his  character,  though  constantly  attacked,  and 
scarcely  ever  defended,  is  popular  with  the 
great  body  of  our  countrymen. 

The  most  questionable  act  of  his  life  was  ^ 
the  execution  of  Charles.  We  have  already 
strongly  condemned  that  proceeding ;  but  we 
by  no  means  consider  it  as  one  which  attaches 
any  peculiar  stigma  of  infamy  to  the  names  of 
those  who  participated  in  it.  It  was  an  unjust 
and  injudicious  display  of  violent  party  spirit ; 
but  it  was  not  a  cruel  or  perfidious  measure. 
It  had  all  those  features  which  distinguish  the 
errors  of  magnanimous  and  intrepid  spirits 
from  base  and  malignant  crimes. 

We  cannot  quit  this  interesting  topic  with- 
out saying  a  few  words  on  a  transaction, 
which  Mr.  Hallam  has  made  the  subjec  'of  a 
sevnre  accusation  against  Cromwel.  and 
which  has  been  made  by  others  the  subject  of 
a  severe  accusation  against  Mr.  Hallam.  We 
conceive  that  both  the  Protector  and  the  his- 
torian may  be  vindicated.  Mr.  Hallam  tells 
\is  that  Grcmv'cU  sold  fifty  English  genU*men 
as  slaves  in  Barbadocs.  For  making  this 
statement  he  has  been  charged  with  two  high 
literar}' crimes.  The  first  accusation  is,  that, 
from  his  violent  prejudice  against  Oliver,  he 
has  calumniated  him  falsely.  The  second, 
preferred  by  the  same  accuser,  is,  that  from 
his  violent  fondness  for  the  same  Oliver,  he 
has  hidden  his  calumnies  again.st  him  a^  the 
fag  end  of  a  note,  instead  of  putting  them,  Into 
the  text.  Both  these  imputations  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  true,  and  it  happens  that  neither  is  so. 
His  censors  will  find,  when  they  take  the  trou- 
ble to  read  his  book,  that  the  story  is  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  well  as  in  the  notes ;  and  they 
will  also  find,  when  they  take  the  trouble  to 
read  some  other  books,  with  which  spccnla^rs 
on  English  history  ought  to  be  acquainted,  that 
the  story  is  true.  If  there  could  have  been 
any  doubt  about  the  matter,  Burton's  piary 
must  have  set  it  at  rest.  But,  in  truth,  there 
was  abundant  and  superabundant  evidejice, 
before  the  appearance  of  that  valuable  publi- 
cation. Not  to  mention  the  authority  to  which 
Mr.  Hallam  refers,  and  which  alone  is  per- 
fectly satisCwtory,  there  is  Slingsby  Bethel's 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Richard  Crotn- 
well's  Parliament,  published  immediately  after 
its  dissolution.  He  was  a  member :  he  must 
therefore  have  known  what  happened:  and 
violent  as  bis  prejudices  were,  he  never  could 
have  been  such  an  idiot  as  to  state  positive 
falsehoods  with  respect  to  public  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  only  a  few  days  before. 
It  will  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  defend  Crom- 
well against  Mr.  Hallam,  as  to  defend  Mr. 
Hallam  against  those  who  attack  his  history. 
But  the  story  is  certainly  by  no  means  so  bad 
as  he  takes  it  to  be.  In  Uie  first  place,  this 
slavery  was  merely  the  compulsory  labour  to 
which  every  transported  convict  is  liable. 
Nobody  acquainted  with  the  language  of  'he 
last  century  can  be  ignorant  that  such  con- 
victs were  generally  termed  slaves ;  until  dis- 
cussions about  another  species  of  slavery,  far 
more  miserable  and  altoge»her  inmeriled,  ren 
dered  the  word  too  odious  to  be  applied  even 
to  felons  of  EngIi§h,j^pgi^._The^c  nej^oiit 
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enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  law  during  ihe 
term  of  their  service,  wl^ch  was  only  five  years. 
The  punishment  of  transportation  has  been 
inflicted,  by  almost  every  government  that 
England  has  ever  had,  for  political  ofiences. 
After  Monmonth*s  insurrection,  and  after  the 
rebellions  in  1715  and  1745,  great  numbers 
of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  America.  These 
considerations  ought,  we  think,  to  free  Crom- 
well from  the  imputation  of  having  inflicted 
on  his  enemies  any  punishment  which  in  it- 
self  is  of  a  shocking  and  atrocious  character. 

To  transport  fifty  men,  however,  without  a 
trial,  is  bad  enough.  But  let  us  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  that  some  of  these  men  were 
taken  in  arms  against  the  government,  and 
that  it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  not  all  so 
taken.  In  that  case,  Cromwell  or  his  ofilcers 
might,  according  to  the  usages  of  those  un- 
happy times,  have  put  them  to  the  sword,  or 
turned  them  over  to  the  provost-marshal  at 
once.  This,  we  allow,  is  not  a  complete  vin- 
dication ;  for  execution  by  martial  law  ought 
never  to  take  place  but  under  circumstances 
which  admit  of  no  delay ;  and,  if  there  is  time 
to  transport  men,  there  is  time  to  try  them. 

The  oefenders  of  the  measure  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  persons  thus 
transported  not  only  consented  to  go,  but  went 
with  remarkable  cheerfulness.  By  this,  we 
fuppose,  it  is  to  be  understood,  not  that  they  had 
any  very  violent  desire  to  be  bound  apprentices 
in  Barbadoes,  but  that  they  considered  them- 
selves as,  on  the  whole,  fortunately  and  leni- 
ently treated,  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
hadplaced  themselves. 

When  these  considerations  are  fairly  esti- 
mated, it  must,  we  think,  be  allowed,  that  this 
telling  into  slavery  was  not,  as  it  seems  at  first 
light,  a  barbarous  outrage,  unprecedented  in 
our  annals,  but  merely  a  very  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding, which,  like  most  of  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  Cromwell,  was  rather  a  violation 
of  positive  law  than  of  anv  great  principle  of 
justice  and  mercy.  When  Mr.  Hallam  declares 
It  to  have  been  more  oppressive  than  any  of 
the  measures  of  Charles  tne  Second,  he  forgets, 
we  imagine,  that  under  the  reign  of  that  prince, 
and  during  the  administration  of  Lord  ularen- 
den,  many  of  the  Roundheads  were,  without 
any  trial,  imprisoned  at  a  distance  from  Eng- 
land, merely  in  order  to  remove  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  liberating  writ  or  our 
law.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the 
cases.  The  government  of  Charles  was  per- 
fectly secure.  The  **  m  dura  et  regm  novUoM*^ 
is  the  great  apology  of  Cromwell. 

From  the  moment  that  Cromwell  is  dead  and 
buried,  we  go  on  in  almost  perfect  harmony 
with  Mr.  Hallam  to  the  end  of  his  book.  The 
times  which  followed  the  Restoration  peculiarly 
reqaire  that  unsparing  impartiality  which  is 
hif  most  distinguishing  virtue.  Uo  part  of 
our  history,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
presents  a  spectacle  of  such  general  dreari- 
ness. The  whole  breed  of  our  statesmen  seem 
lo  have  de;2:cnerated ;  and  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual littleness  strikes  us  with  the  more 
disgust,  because  we  see  it  placed  in  immediate 
contrast  with  the  high  and  majestic  qualities  of 
Sh*  race  whidi  they  succeeded.  In  die  great  civil 


war,  even  the  bad  cause  had  been  rendered  xtw^ 
pectable  and  amiable,  by  the  purity  and  deinai. 
tion  of  mind  which  manyof  its  friends  displayed. 
Under  Charles  the  Second*  the  best  and  noblest 
of  ends  was  disgraced  by  means  the  most 
ciniel  and  sordid.  The  rage  of  faction  suc- 
ceeded to  the  love  of  liberty.  Loyalty  died 
away  into  servility.  We  look  in  vain  amonff 
the  leading  politicians  of  either  side  for  stead^ 
ness  of  pnnciple,  or  even  for  that  vulgar 
fidelity  to  party,  which,  in  our  time,  it  is  es- 
teemed infamous  to  violate.  The  inconsis^ 
ency,  perfidy,  and  baseness,  which  the  leaders 
constantly  practised,  which  their  followers  de- 
fended, and  which  the  great  bodv  of  the  people 
regarded,  as  it  seems,  with  little  disapproW 
tion,  appear  in  the  present  age  almost  mcredi*  - 
ble.  In  the  age  of  Charles  the  First,  they 
would,  we  believe,  have  excited  as  much  as- 
tonishment 

Man,  however,  is  always  the  same.  And 
when  so  marked  a  diflerence  appears  between 
two  generations,  it  is  certain  that  the  solution 
may  be  found  in  their  respective  circum- 
stances. The  principal  statesmen  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  were  trained  during  £e 
civil  war,  and  the  revolutions  which  followed 
it  Such  a  period  is  eminently  fkvourable  tn 
the  growth  of  quick  and  acuve  talents.  It 
forms  a  class  of  men,  shrewd,  vigilant,  in^ 
ventive,  of  men  whose  dexteritv  triumphs  over 
the  most  perplexing  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, whose  presaging  instinct,  no  sign  €ft 
the  times,  no  incipient  change  of  public  feel- 
ings, can  elude.  But  it  is  an  unpropitious 
season  for  the  firm  and  masculine  virtues. 
The  statesman  who  enters  on  his  career  at 
such  a  time,  can  form  no  permanent  connec- 
tions—can make  no  accurate  observations  on 
the  higher  parts  of  political  science.  Befort 
he  can  attach  himself  to  a  party,  it  is  sct^ 
tered ;  before  he  can  study  the  nature  of  a 
government,  it  is  overturned.  The  oath  of 
abjuration  comes  close  on  the  oath  of  all^ 
giance.  The  association  which  was  subscribed 
yesterday,  is  burned  by  the  hangmen  to-day. 
In  the  midst  of  the  constant  eddv  and  change, 
self-preservation  becomes  the  first  object  of 
the  advenmrer.  It  is  a  task  too  hard  for  ti^ 
strongest  head,  to  keep  itself  from  becoming 
giddy  in  the  eternal  whirl.  Public  spirit  is 
out  of  the  question;  a  laxity  of  prmcipls, 
without  which  no  public  man  can  be  eminent^ 
or  even  safe,  becomes  too  common  to  be  scan- 
dalous ;  and  the  whole  nation  looks  coolly  on 
instances  of  apostasy,  which  would  startle  tha 
foulest  turncoat  of  more  settled  times. 

The  history  of  France  since  Ae  revolution 
affords  some  striking  illustrations  of  these 
remarks.  The  same  man  was  minister  of  the 
republic,  of  Bonaparte,  of  Louis  the  Ei|^t* 
eenth,  of  Bonaparte  a^in  after  his  return  fh>m 
Elba,  of  Louis  again  aAer  his  return  tram 
Ghent  Yet  all  these  manifold  treasons  by  nt 
means  seemed  to  destroy  his  inflaence,  or  even 
to  fix  anyjpeculiar  stain  of  infamy  on  his  cha- 
racter. We,  to  be  sure,  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  him;  but  his  countrymen  did  n^ 
seem  to  be  shocked ;  and  in  truth  they  Imd 
litHe  right  to  be  shocked:  for  there  was 
scarcely  one  Frenchman  distinguislied  In  #k 
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state  or  in  tiie  army,  who  liad  not,  according 
lo  the  best  of  his  talents  and  opportunities, 
emnlated  die  example.  It  was  natural,  too, 
^at  this  should  be  the  case.  The  rapidi^  and 
violence  with  which  change  followed  change 
in  the  afiairs  of  France  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  had  taken  away  Ae  reproach 
of  ineonststency,  unfixed  the  principles  of 
public  men,  and  produced  in  many  minds  a 
general  skepticism  and  indifference  about 
principles  of  government 

No  Englishman  who  has  studied  attentively 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  will  think 
himself  entitled  to  indulge  in  any  feelings  of 
national  superiority  over  the  Dictionnain  dei 
OinuetttM,  Shaftesbury  was  surely  a  far  less 
respectable  man  than  Talleyrand;  and  it 
would  be  injustice  even  to  Fouchi  to  compare 
him  with  Lauderdale.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
more  cleariy  show  how  low  the  standard  of 
political  morality  had  fallen  in  this  country 
than  the  fortunes  of  the  men  whom  we  have 
named.  The  government  wanted  a  ruffian  to 
carry  on  the  most  atrocious  system  of  misgo- 
vemment  with  which  any  nation  was  ever 
cursed — lo  extirpate  Presbjrterianism  by  fire 
and  sword,  the  drowning  of  women,  and  the 
frightful  torture  of  the  boot  And  they  found 
him  among  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
subscribers  of  the  Covenant !  The  opposition 
looked  for  a  chief  to  head  them  in  the  most 
demrmte  attacks  ever  made,  under  the  forms 
of  me  constitution,  on  any  English  administra- 
tion :  and  they  selected  the  minister  who  had 
Ae  deepest  uiare  in  the  worst  parts  of  that 
administration ;  the  soul  of  the  cabal ;  the 
counsellor  who  had  shut  up  the  Exchequer, 
and  ui^^  on  the  Dutch  war.  The  whole 
political  drama  was  of  the  same  cast  No 
unity  of  plan,  no  decent  propriety  of  character 
and  costume,  could  be  lotmd  in  the  wild  and 
monstrous  hariequinade.  The  whole  was 
made  up  of  extravagant  transformations  and 
burlesque  contrasts ;  Atheists  turned  Puritans ; 
Puritans  mmed  Atheists ;  republicans  defend- 
ing the  divine  right  of  kings ;  prostitute  cour- 
tiers clamouring  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
judges  inflaming  the  rage  of  mobs ;  patriots 
pocketing  bribes  from  foreign  powers;  a 
popish  prince  torturing  Presbyterians  into 
Episcopacy  in  one  part  of  the  island;  Pres- 
byterians cutting  off  the  heads  of  popish  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  in  the  other.  Public 
opinion  has  its  natural  flux  and  reflux.  AfUr 
a  violent  burst,  there  is  commonly  a  reaction. 
But  vicissitudes  as  extraordinary  as  those 
which  marked  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
an  mter  want  of  principle  in  the  political 
world.  On  neither  side  was  there  fidelity 
enough  to  face  a  reverse.  Those  honourable 
retreats  from  power,  which,  in  later  days,  oar- 
ties  have  often  made,  with  loss,  but  still  in 
good  order,  in  firm  union,  with  unbroken  spi- 
rit and  formidable  means  of  annoyance,  were 
utteriy  unknown.  As  soon  as  a  check  took 
place,  a  total  rout  followed ;  arms  and  colours 
were  thrown  away.  The  vanquished  troops, 
like  the  Italian  mercenaries  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  enlisted,  on  the  very 
tea  of  battle,  in  the  service  of  the  conquerors. 


In  a  nation  proud  of  its  sturdy  fustice  wii 
plain  good  sense,  no  party  could  be  found  to 
take  a  firm  middle  stand  between  the  worst  of 
oppositions  and  the  Morst  of  courts.  When, 
on  charges  as  wild  as  Mother  Goose's  tales, 
on  the  testimony  of  wretches  who  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  spies  and  traitors,  and  whom 
everybody  now  believes  to  have  been  also 
liars  and  murderers,  the  offal  of  jails  and 
brothels,  the  leavings  of  the  hangman's  whip 
and  shears.  Catholics  guilty  of  nothing  but 
their  religion  were  led  Uke  sheep  to  the  Pro- 
testant shambles,  where  were  the  royal  Tory 
gentry  and  the  passively  obedient  clergy  t 
And  where,  when  the  time  of  retribution 
came,  when  laws  were  strained  and  juries 
packed,  to  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  Whifft« 
when  charters  were  invaded,  when  Jeffnet 
and  Kirke  were  making  Somersetshire  what 
Lauderdale  and  Graham  had  made  Scotland* 
where  were  the  ten  thousand  bosk  bovs  of 
ShaHesbury,  the  members  of  ignoramus  juries, 
the  wearers  of  the  Polish  medal  1  All  powerful 
to  destroy  others,  unable  to  save  themselves, 
the  members  of  the  two  parties  oppressed 
and  were  oppressed,  murdered  and  were  mur- 
dered, in  their  turn.  No  lucid  interval  occurred 
between  the  frantic  paroxysms  of  two  contra- 
tradictory  illusions. 

To  the  frequent  changes  of  the  government 
during  the  twenty  years  which  had  preceded 
the  revolution,  this  unsteadiness  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed.  Other  causes  htA 
also  been  at  work.  Even  if  the  country  had 
been  governed  by  the  house  of  Cromwell,  or 
the  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  ex- 
treme austerity  of  the  Puritans  would  neces- 
sarily have  produced  a  revulsion.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Protectorate,  many  signs  indi- 
cated that  a  time  of  license  was  at  hand.  But 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  rendered 
the  change  wonderfully  rapid  and  violent 
Profligacy  became  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and 
loyalty,  a  qualification  for  rank  and  office.  A 
deep  and  general  taint  infected  the  monds  of 
the  most  influential  classes,  and  spread  itself 
through  every  province  of  letters.  Poetry 
inflamed  the  passions ;  philosophy  undermined 
the  principles;  divinity  itself,  inculcating  an 
an  abject  reverence  for  the  court,  gave  addi- 
tional effect  to  its  licentious  example.  We 
look  in  vain  for  those  qualities  which  give  m 
charm  to  the  errors  of  high  and  ardent  natures, 
for  the  generosity,  the  tenderness,  the  chival- 
rous delicacy,  which  ennoble  appetites  into 
passions  and  impart  to  vice  itself  a  portion  of 
the  majesty  of  virtue.  The  excesses  of  the 
age  remind  us  of  the  humours  of  a  gang  of 
footpads,  revelling  with  their  favourite  beautias 
at  a  flash-house.  In  the  fashionable  libertinism 
there  is  a  hard,  cold  ferocity,  an  impudence,  a 
lowness,  a  dirtiness,  which  can  be  paralleled 
only  among  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  thlit 
filthy  and  heartless  literamre  which  encou- 
raged it  One  nobleman  of  great  abilities 
wanders  about  as  a  Merry- Andrew.  Another 
harangues  the  mob  stark-naked  f  *om  a  wfai- 
dow.  A  third  lays  an  ambush  to  cud^  a 
man  who  has  ofiended  him.  A  knot  of  gen- 
tlemen of  high  rank  and  influence  combine  lo 
push  their  fortunes  at  court,  by  eirculssivg 
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frtoricft  ialinded  to  nun  aa  innocent  girl,  sto- 
Jiet  wbicb  bad  no  foundation,  and  which,  if 
^tj  had  been  true,  woiUd  never  have  passed 
tbe  ^ps  of  a  man  of  honour.*  A  dead  child 
Is  found  in  tbe  palace,  the  offspring  of  some 
maid  of  honour,  by  some  courtier,  or  peihaps 
fiy  Charles  himself.  Tbe  whole  flight  of  pan- 
,4ers  and  buffoons  pounce  upon  it,  wd  carry  it 
in  triumph  to  the  royal  laboratory,  where  his 
.^ifiajesty,  aAer  a  brutal  jest,  dissects  it  for  the 
amusement  of  the  assembly,  and  probably  of 
its  father  among  tbe  rest!  The  favourite 
4u(Aess  stamps  about  Whitehall,  cursing  and 
swearing.  The  ministers  employ  their  time 
^(he  council-board  in  making  mouths  at  each 
;Otber,  and  takiug  off  each  other's  gestures  for 
fjht  amusement  of  the  king.  The  peers  at  a 
^fi^erencc  begin  to  pommel  each  other,  and 
;|o-  tear  collars  and  periwigs.  A  speaker  in 
fht  House  of  Commons  gives  ofieuce  to  the 
t^p^rt.  He  is  waylaid  by  a  gang  of  bullies, 
^d  his  nose  is  cut  to  the  bone.  This  igno* 
lipiniptts  dissoluteness,  or  rather,  if  we  may 
^i^enture  to  d^gignate  it  by  the  only  proper 
iword,  blackguardism  ef  feelipgs  and  manners, 
^uld  not  but  apread  £rom  private  to  public 
4iie.  The  cynical  sneers,  the  ^icure an  so- 
.|rtustry,  which  had  driven  honour  and  virtue 
Irom  one  part  of  the  charaoter,  extended  their 
ipAoence  over  every  other.  The  second  ge- 
f^^ration  of  the  statesmen  of  this  leign  were 
iVMEthy  pupils  of  the  schools  ia  which  they 
rl^  been  trained,  of  the  gamifiig-table  of 
r^iammont,  and  the  tiring-room  of  Nell  In 
•no  other  age  «ottld  such  a  trifler  as  Budciag- 
ham  have  exercised  any  political  influence. 
In  no  other  age  could  the  path  to  power  and 
;^ry  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  manifold 
ifoXamies  of  Churchill. 

The  history  of  that  celebrated  man  shows, 
hB^e  clearlv  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
Mividualy  me  malignity  and  extent  of  the  cor* 
imption  whi<^  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the 
AuUic  molality.  An  English  gentleman  of 
lipkimljr  attaches  himself  to  a  prince  who  has 
#9d«oed  his  sister,  and  accepts  rank  and 
rUtalth  as  the  price  of  her  shame  and  his  own. 
I  Be  then  repays  by  ingratitude  tbe  benefits 
(^hich  be  has  pnpchased  by  ignominy,  betrays 
.hjs  paUcon  in  a  manner  which  the  best  cause 
•^qmtnnot  exiQuse,  and  commits  an  act,  not  only 
toi  private  treaehery,  but  of  distinct  military 
.jdftMrtion.  To  his  condact  at  the  crisis  of  the 
.(GMe  0i  James,  no  servioe  in  modem  times  has> 
1  as  far  as  we  remember,  furnished  any  parallel. 
''ThA  'Conduct  of  Ney,  scandalous  enovgh  no 
ihrJkt,  is  the  very  fastidiousness  of  honour  in 
lOfomparison  of  it  The  perfidy  of  Arnold  ap- 
.froaobes  it  most  nearly.  In  cur  age  and 
(Country  no  talenu,  no  services,  no  party  at- 
'tf^hments,  could  bear  any  man  up  under  suoh 
fjoeuntains  of  infamy.  Yet,  even  before 
iChurchiU  had  perforfloed  those  great  actions, 
which  in  some  degree  redeem  his  character 
iffith  posterity,  the  load  lay  very  lightly  on  him. 
iHe  had  others  in  abundance  to  keep  him  coud- 
^MABco.    Godolfhin,  Oxfiord,  Danby,  the  trim- 

^  TIm  sMDMr  in  wbkb  II«inllt«D  relatM  tbe  circom- 
MUCM  of  the  atrocloaf  plot  agalntt  poor  Ann  Hyde  It, 
lr»dirtbU»  iMm  ^togmcMil  to  ib«  ooart,  of  wbteb  b« 
«I9  he  eoKUered  as  a  tpKlaiM,  tbnn  tbe  plM  Hselt 


mcr  Halifax,  ihe  renegade  Siindfrttnd,  wace 
all  men  of  the  same  class. 

Wliere  such  was  the  political  moraii^  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived  that  those  professions  which,  even  in 
the  best  times,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  cocn^ 
tion,  were  in  a  fhgbttul  state.  Such  a  bench 
and  such  a  bar  England  has  never  seen. 
Jones,  Scroggs,  Jeffries,  North,  Wright^  Saw- 
yer, Williams,  Shower,  are  to  this  day  the  hpcts 
and  blemishes  of  our  legal  chronicles.  Difier- 
ing  in  constitution  and  in  situation,  whedier 
blustering  or  cringing*  whether  persecuting 
Protestants  or  CaUiolics,  thoy  were  equallv 
unprincipled  and  inhviman.  The  part  whicn 
the  church  played  was  not  equally  atrocious ; 
but  it  must  have  been  exquisitely  diverting  to 
a  scoffer.  Never  wei«  principles  so  loudly 
profo&sed,  and  so  flagrantly  abandoned.  Tm 
royal  prerogative  had  been  magnified  to  the 
skies  in  theological  works ;  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  had  been  preached  from  in- 
numerable pulpits.  The  University  of  Oxford 
had  sentenced  the  works  of  the  most  moderate 
constitutiouaiists  to  the  flames.  The  accession 
of  a  Catholic  king,  tho  frightful  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  West  of  England,  never  shook 
the  steady  lo(yalty  of  the  clergy.  But  did  they 
serve  the  kii^  for  naught  1  He  laid  his  band 
on  them,  andthey  cursed  him  to  his  face.  He 
touched  the  revenue  of  a  college  and  the 
liberty  of  some  prelates,  and  the  whole  pro- 
fession set  up  a  yell  worthy  of  Hugb  Peters 
himself.  Oxford  sent  its  plate  to  an  invader 
with  more  alacrity  than  she  bad  shown  when 
Charles  tbe  First  requested  iu  Nothing  was 
said  about  tbe  wickedness  of  resistance  till 
resistance  had  done  its  work,  till  the  anointed 
vicc^rent  of  heaven  had  been  driven  away> 
and  It  had  become  plain  that  be  would  never 
be  restored,  or  would  be  restored  at  least 
under  strict  limitations.  The  clergy  went 
back,  it  must  be  owned,  to  their  old  theory,  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  it  would  do  them  no 
harm. 

To  the  general  baseness  and  profligacv  of 
the  times,  Clarendon  is  principally  indebted 
for  his  high  reputation.  He  was,  in  every 
respect,  a  man  unfit  for  his  age,  at  once  too 
good  for  it  and  too  bad  for  it  He  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth,  trans- 
planted at  once  to  a  state  of  society  widely 
different  from  that  in  which  the  abilities  of 
such  statesmen  had  been  serviceable.  In  the 
sixieei^th  century,  the  royal  prerogative  had 
scarce^  been  called  in  question.  A  minister 
who  held  ii  high  was  in  no  danger,  so  long  as 
be  used  it  welL  The  attachment  u>  the  cronB, 
that  extreme  jealousy  of  popular  encroach- 
ments, that  love,  half  religious,  half  pditical, 
for  the  church,  which,  from  the  be^nning  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  showed  itself  m  Claren- 
don, and  wbicb  his  sufferings,  bis  lon^  resi- 
dence in  France,  and  his  high  station  in  the 
government,  served  to  strengthen,  would,  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  have  secured  to  him  the 
favour  of  bis  sovereign  without  rendering  hUn 
odious  to  tbe  people.  His  probity,  his  correct- 
ness  in  private  life,  his  decency  of  deportmsnt, 
and  bis  general  ability,  would  not  have  misbe- 
come a  coUeague^^pfLWalsing ham  and  Bar- 
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Irf^ll.  Sot  in  tli€'  tines  on  wtikllt'lift  tras  cssty 
h»€rrors  and  hw  Tfirtties  were  alike  out  ctf 
place.  He  imprisoned  men  witfiotit  trial.  He 
was  acensed  of.raising  unlawftil  f^ntribations 
on  Ae  people  for  the  support  of  flie  army.  The 
aboHtion  of  the  Trienniid  Act  was  one  of  his 
faironrite  objects.  He  seems  to  ha^e  meditated 
the  reriral  of  the  StarwChamber  and  the  High 
Commission  Court  His  zeal  for  the  preroga- 
tive made  him  unpopular;  but  it  could  not 
secure  to  him  the  favour  of  a  master  far  more 
tesirous  of  ease  and  pleasure  than  of  power. 
Charles  would  rather  hare  lived  in  enle  and 
privacy,  with  abundance  of  money,  a  crowd 
of  mimics  to  amuse  him,  and  a  score  of  mi9- 
ir^sses,  than  have  purchased  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  world  by  the  privations  and 
exertions  to  which  Clarendon  was  constantly 
nrping  him.  A  councillor  who  was  always 
bringing  him  papers  and  giving  him  advice, 
aad  who  stouUy  reftised  to  eomplhnent  Lady 
Castlemaine  and  to  carry  messa^s  to  Mito 
Stewart,  soon  became  more  hateful  to  him 
than  ever  Cromwell  had  been.  Thus  consi- 
dered by  the  people  as  an  oppressor,  by  the 
cdiRt  as  a  censor,  the  minister  fed  from  his 
high  office,  with  a  ruin  more  violent  and 
destructive  than  could  ever  have  been  his  fate, 
if  be  had-  either  respected  the  principles  of  the 
eonstittttion,  or  flattered  the  vices  of  the  king. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  formed,  we  think,  a  most 
correct  estimate  of  the  character  and  adminis- 
iiatiott  of  Clarendon.  But  he  scarcely  makes 
suftetent  allowance  for  the  wear  and  tear 
which  honesty  almost  necessarily  sustains  in 
the  friction  of  political  life,  and  which^  in 
times  so  rough  as  those  through  which  Claren- 
don passed,  must  be  very  considerable.  When 
these  are  faii^y  estimated,  we  think  that  his 
integrity  may  be  allowed  to  pass  muster.  A 
hii^iBunded'man  he  certainly  was  not,  either 
in  public  or  in  private  affairs.  His  own  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  his  daugh- 
ter is  the  most  extraordinary  passage  in  auto- 
biography. We  except  nothing  even  in  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau.  Several  writers 
have  taken  a  perverted  and  absurd  pride  in 
representing  memselves  as  detestable ;  but  no 
other  ever  hboured  hard  to  make  himself  des- 
picable and  ridiculous.  In  one  important 
particular.  Clarendon  showed  as  little  regard 
to  the  honour  of  his  country  as  he  had  shown 
to  tfiat  of  his  family.  He  accepted  a  subsidy 
from  France  for  the  relief  of  Portugal.  But 
thisme^iod  of  obtaining  money  was  adlerwards 
practised  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  for 
objects  much  less  respectable,  both  by  the 
Court  and  by  the  Opposition. 

These  pecuniaiy  transactions  are  commonly 
considered  as  the  most  dlsgracefhl  part  of  the 
history  of  those  times ;  and  they  were  no  doubt 
highly  reprehensible.  Yet,  in  justice  to  the 
Whigs,  and  to  Charles  himself,  we  must  admit 
that  they  were  not  so  shameful  or  atrocious 
as  at  the  present  day  they  appear.  The  effect 
of  violent  animosities  between  parties  has 
always  been  an  indiffbrenoe  to  the  ^eral 
w^are  and  honour  of  Ae  state.  A  pobtieian, 
where  ihotkms  nm  hish,  is  interested,  not  for 
die  wb^  people,  but  for  Us  own  section  of  it 
The  rest  are,  ta  bis  view,  strangers,  enemies, 


or  rather  pirates.     The  strongest  avettot^i 
which  he  can  feel  to  any  foreign  poWer  far  llw  • 
ardour  of  friend^sbip,  compared  wnh  foe  loall^'' 
ing  whieh  he  entertains  towards  those  dome^ 
tic  foes  with  whom  he  is  cooped  up  in  a  narrow* 
space,  with  whom  he  lives  in  a  constant  intet»- 
change  of  petty  injuries  and  iasuHsr,  and  front* 
whom^  in  the  day  of  their  success,  he  has  to 
expect  severities  far  beyond  any  that  a  con- 
queror from  a  distant  country  would  inftid 
Thus,  in  Greece,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  for  a 
man  to  leave  his  cotmtiy  and  cleave  to  his 
party.    No  aristocratical  citizen  of  Samos  or 
Corcyra  would  have  hesitated  to  call  in  the  ilid 
of  Lacedeenron.     The  multitude,  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  to  Athens.    In  the  Italian  states 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  frottt' 
the  same  cause,  no  man  was  so  much  a  Flo-" 
rentine  or  a  Pisan,  as  a  Ghibeline  or  a  Gc^elf: 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  a  single' 
individutil  who  would  have  sorupled  to  raise" 
his  party  from  a  state  of  depression,  by  open- 
ing the  gates  of  his  native  cihr  to  a  French  or  • 
an  Arraeonese  force.    The  RefotmalHcni,  di-*' 
viding  almost  every  European  conirtrr  inW' 
two  parts,  produced  similar  effects.    The  Ci- 1 
foolic  was  too  strong  for  the  Engltehtnan?  the^^ 
Huguenot  for  the  Frenchman.  The  Protestant  * 
statesmen  of  Scotland  and  Franoe  accordfn^y 
called  in  the  aid  of  BliEabeth  $  and  The  Plipists  ' 
of  the  League  brought  a  SjMtnish  afrmy  into  the' 
very  heart  of  France.     The  commotions  to 
which  the  French  Revolution  gave  rise  have 
been  followed  by  the  same  consequences.  Th^  ' 
republicans  in  every  part  of  Europe  were 
eager  to  see  the  armies  of  the  National  Cbh*'  ' 
vention  and  foe  IMreotory  appear  among  them ; 
and  exulted  in  defoats  whieh  distressed  and ' 
humbled  foose  whom  they  considered  as  their 
worst  enemies,  their  own  rulers.    The  princes  ' 
and  nobles  of  France,  t  n  the  other  hand,  did 
their  utmost  to  bring  foreign  invaders  to  Paris.  * 
A  very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Apos- 
tolical party  in  Spatn  invoked,  too  success-' 
fully,  the  support  of  strangers. 

The  great  contest,  which  raged  in  England ' 
during  the  seventeenth  century  and  foe  earlier  ' 
part  of  foe  eighteehfoj  extinguished,  not  indeed 
in  the  body  of  the  people^  but  in  those  classes 
which  were  most  actively  engaged  in  politics, 
almost  all  national  feelings.  Charles  foe  Se- 
cond and  many  of  his  courtiers  had  passed  a 
large  part  of  foeir  lives  in  banishment,  serv- 
ing in  foreign  armies,  living  on  foe  bounty 
of  foreign  treasuries,  soliciting  foreign  aid  to 
re-establish  monarchy  in  their  native  country. 
The  oppressed  Cavaliers  in  England  constant- 
ly looked  to  France  and  Spain  for  deliverance 
and  revenge.  Clarendon  censures  foe  Conti- 
nental governments  with  great  bitterness  for 
not  interfering  in  our  internal  dissensions. 
During  the  protectorate,  not  only  the  royalists, 
but  the  disaffected  of  all  parties,  appear  to  have 
been  desirous  of  assistance  from  abroad.  It 
is  not  strange,  foerefore,  that  amidst  foe  fo* 
rious  contests  which  followed  foe  Restoration^ 
foe  violence  of  party  feeling  should  produce 
efibetn,  which  would  probably  have  attended 
it  even  in  an  age  less  distfoguished  hf  ladty 
of  princi|^e  and  indelicacy  of  sentiment  It 
was  not  ml  a  nattiraldeafo  had  ter«alnate4  lh«  ^ 
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p«l«ljrUe  old  age  of  the  Jacobite  party,  that  the 
eyil  WBM  completely  at  an  end.  The  Whigs 
looked  to  Holland;  the  High  Tories  to  France. 
The  former  concluded  the  Barrier  Treaty; 
MBe  of  the  latter  entreated  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  send  an  expedition  to  England. 
Many  men  who,  however  erroneous  their  poli- 
tical notions  might  be,  were  unquestionably 
honourable  in  private  life,  accepted  money 
without  scruple  from  the  foreign  powers  fa- 
vourable to  the  Pretender. 

Never  was  there  less  of  national  feeling 
among  the  higher  orders,  than  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  That  prince,  on  the 
one  side,  thought  it  better  to  be  the  deputy  of 
an  absolute  king,  than  the  king  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. Algernon  Sydney,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  gladly  have  aided  France  in  all  her 
ambitious  schemes,  and  have  seen  England 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  in  the 
wild  hope  that  a  foreign  despot  would  assist 
him  to  establish  his  darling  republic.  The 
king  took  the  money  of  France  to  assist  him 
in  &e  enterprise  which  he  meditated  against 
the  liberty  of  his  subjects,  with  as  little  scru- 
ple as  Frederic  of  Prussia  or  Alexander  of 
Russia  accepted  our  subsidies  in  time  of  war. 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  no  more  thought 
themselves  disgraced  by  the  presents  of  Louis, 
than  a  gentleman  of  our  own  time  thinks  him- 
self disgraced  by  the  liberality  of  a  powerful 
aad  wealthy  member  of  his  party  who  pays 
his  election  bill.  The  money  which  the  king 
received  from  France  had  been  largely  em- 
ployed to  corrupt  members  of  Parliament.  The 
enemies  of  the  court  might  think  it  fair,  or 
even  absolutely  necessary,  to  encounter  bribe- 
17  with  bribery.  Thus  they  took  the  French 
gratuities,  the  needy  among  them  for  their 
own  use,  the  rich  probably  for  the  general 
pwposes  of  the  party,  without  any  scruple.  If 
we  compare  their  conduct,  not  with  that  of 
English  statesmen  in  our  own  time,  but  with 
that  of  persons  in  those  foreign  countries 
which  are  now  situated  as  Engluid  then  was, 
we  shall  probably  see  reason  to  abate  some- 
thing of  the  severity  of  censure  with  which  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  visit  those  proceed- 
ings. Yet,  when  every  allowance  is  made, 
the  transaction  is  saffieiently  offensive.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  Lord  Russel  stands  free 
Arom  any  imputation  of  personal  participation  in 
the  spoil.  An  age,  so  miserably  poor  in  all  the 
moral  qualities  which  render  public  characters 
respectable,  can  ill  spare  the  credit  which  it 
derives  from  a  man,  not  indeed  conspicuous 
for  talenu  or  knowledge,  but  honest  even  in 
his  errors,  respectable  in  every  relation  of  life, 
rationally  pious,  steadily  and  placidly  brave. 

The  great  improvement  which  took  place  in 
our  breed  of  public  men  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Revolution.  Yet  that  memo- 
rable event,  in  a  great  measure,  took  its  cha- 
racter from  the  very  vices  which  it  was  the 
means  of  reforming.  It  was,  assuredly,  a  hap- 
py revolution,  and  a  useful  revolution;  but  it 
was  not,  what  it  has  often  been  called,  a  glo- 
rious revolution.  William,  and  William  alone, 
derived  glory  from  iu  The  transaction  was, 
in  almost  every  part,  discreditable  to  England. 
That  a  tyrant,  who  had  violated  the  fundamen- 


tal laws  of  the  country,  who  had  attaoked  dis 
rights  of  its  greatest  corporations*  who  had 
begun  to  persecute  the  established  religion  of 
the  state,  who  had  never  respected  the  law 
either  in  his  superstition  or  in  his  revenge, 
could  not  be  pulled  down  without  the  aid  of  a 
foreign  army,  is  a  circumstance  not  very 
grateful  to  our  national  pride.  Yet  this  la  the 
least  degrading  part  of  the  story.  The  shame- 
less insincerity,  the  warm  assurances  of  gene- 
ral support  which  James  received  down  to 
the  moment  of  general  desertion,  indicate  a 
meanness  of  spirit  and  a  looseness  of  morali- 
ty most  disgraceful  to  the  age.  That  the  en- 
terprise succeeded,  at  least  that  it  succeeded 
without  bloodshed  or  commotion,  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  an  act  of  ungrateful  perfidy, 
such  as  no  soldier  had  ever  before  committed, 
and  to  those  monstrous  fictions  respecting  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  circu- 
late. In  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion, in  the  conference  particularly,  we  see 
that  littleness  of  mind  which  is  the  chief  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  times.  The  resolutions  on 
which  the  two  Houses  at  last  agreed  were  as 
bad  as  any  resolutions  for  so  excellent  a  pur- 
pose could  be.  Their  feeble  and  contradictory 
language  was  evidently  intended  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  Tories,  who  were  ashamed  to 
name  what  they  were  not  ashamed  to  do. 
Through  the  whole  transaction,  no  command- 
ing talents  were  displayed  by  any  Englishman ; 
no  extraordinary  risks  were  run ;  no  sacrifices 
were  made,  except  the  sacrifice  which  Church- 
ill made  of  honour,  and  Anne  of  natural  affec- 
tion. 

It  was  in  some  sense  fortunate,  as  we  have 
already  said,  for  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  Reformation  in  this  country  was  effected 
by  men  who  cared  little  about  religion.  And^ 
in  the  same  manner,  it  was  fortunate  for  omr 
civil  government  that  the  Revolution  was  in  a 
great  measure  effected  by  men  who  cared  little 
about  their  political  principles.  At  such  a 
crisis,  splendid  talents  and  strong  passions 
might  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  There 
was  far  greater  reason  to  fear  that  too  much 
would  be  attempted,  and  that  violent  mov^ 
ments  would  produce  an  equally  violent  reac- 
tion, than  that  too  little  would  be  done  in  the 
wav  of  change.  But  narrowness  of  intellect 
and  flexibility  of  principles,  though  they  may 
be  serviceable,  can  never  be  respectable. 

If  in  the  Revolution  itself  there  was  little  that 
can  properly  be  called  glorious,  there  was  still 
less  in  the  events  which  followed.  In  a  church 
which  had  as  one  man  declared  the  doctrine 
of  resistance  unchristian,  only  four  hundred 
persons  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  a  government  founded  on  resistance!  In 
the  preceding  generation,  both  the  Episcopal 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  rather  than  con- 
cede points  of  conscience  not  more  important, 
had  resigned  their  livings  by  thousands. 

The  churchmen,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, justified  their  conduct  by  all  those  profli- 
gate sophisms  which  are  cailed  Jesuitical,  and 
which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the  pe- 
culiar sins  of  Popery;  but  which  in  fact  are 
everywhere  the  anodynes  e mplojred  by  minds 
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mher  snbtle  than  stron^y  to  quiet  those  inter- 
BJLl  twinges  -which  they  cannot  but  feel,  and 
which  they  win  not  obe^.  As  their  oath  was 
in  the  teeth  of  their  principles,  so  was  their 
cciBduet  in  the  teeth  of  their  oath.  Their  con- 
stant machinations  against  the  government  to 
which  they  had  sworn  fidelity,  brought  a  re- 
proach on  their  order,  and  on  Christianity 
Itself.  A  distinguished  churchman  has  not 
serupled  to  say,  that  the  rapid  increase  of  infi- 
delity at  that  time  was  principally  produced  by 
the  disgust,  which  the  faithless  conduct  of  his 
brethren  excited,  in  men  not  sufficiently  can- 
did or  judicious,  to  discern  the  beauties  of  the 
system  amidst  the  yices  of  its  ministers. 

But  the  reproach  was  not  confined  to  the 
ehuTch.  In  every  political  party,  in  the  cabi- 
net itieU^  duplicitv  and  perfidy  abounded.  The 
Tenr  men  whom  William  loaded  with  benefits, 
and  in  whom  he  reposed  most  confidence,  with 
his  seab  of  office  in  their  hands,  kept  up  a 
eorrmondence  with  the  exiled  family.  Ox- 
ford, Carmarthen,  and  Shrewsbury  were  guilty 
«f  tibia  odious  treachery.  Even  Devonshire  is 
not  altogether  free  from  suspicion.  It  may 
wtSi  b«  conceived  that  at  such  a  time  such  a 
mature  as  that  of  Marlborough  would  riot  in 
the  very  luxury  of  baseness.  His  former  trea^ 
aoD,  thoroughly  fVimished  with  all  that  midces 
infaviy  exquisite,  placed  him  indeed  under  the 
disadvantage  which  attends  every  artist  from 
the  time  that  he  produces  a  masterpiece.  Yet 
Uj  second  great  stroke  may  excite  wonder, 
even  in  those  who  appreciate  all  the  merit  of 
the  first  Lest  his  admirers  should  be  able  to 
say  &at  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  had 
betrayed  his  king  from  any  oUier  than  selfish 
motives,  he  proceeded  to  betray  his  cotmtry. 
He  sent  intelligence  to  the  French  court  of  a 
eeeret  expedition  Intended  to  attack  Brest  The 
eeBee(]uence  was  that  the  expedition  failed,  and 
that  eight  hundred  British  soldiers  lost  their 
lives  from  the  abandoned  villany  of  a  British 
generaL  Yet  this  man  has  been  canonized  by 
to  many  eminent  writers,  that  to  speak  of  him 
aa  he  deserves  may  seem  scarcely  decent  To 
as  he  seems  to  be  the  very  6an  Ciappelletto 
of  the  political  calendar. 

The  reign  of  William  the  Third,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  happily  says,  was  the  nadir  of  the  nation- 
al prospenty.  It  was  also  the  nadir  of  the 
national  character.    During  that  period  was 

Sathered  in  the  rank  harvest  of  vices  sown 
uring  thirty  years  of  licentiousness  and  con- 
fusion ;  but  it  was  also  the  seed-time  of  great 
virtues. 

The  press  was  emancipated  from  the  cen- 
sorship soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  go- 
vernment fell  immediately  under  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  Statesmen  had  a  scrutiny 
to  endure  which  was  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  severe.  The  extreme  violence  of 
opinions  abated.  The  Whigs  learned  modera- 
tion in  office;  the  Tories  learned  the  principles 
of  liberty  in  opposition.  The  parties  almost 
constantly  approximated,  often  met,  sometimes 
crossed  each  other.  There  were  occasional 
bursts  of  violence ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution those  bursts  were  constantly  becom< 
ing  less  and  less  terrible.  The  severities  with 
which  the  Tories,  at  the  cbse  of  the  reign  o/ 


Anne,  treated  some  of  those  who  had  directed 
public  affairs  during  the  war  of  the  Grand  Al- 
liance, and  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the 
Whigs  aAer  the  accession  of  the  house  of  fii- 
nover,  cannot  be  justified;  but  they  were  by 
no  means  in  the  style  of  the  infuiiated  parties 
whose  alternate  murders  had  disgraced  our 
history  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  At  the  fall  of  Walpole  far  greater 
moderation  was  displayed.  And  from  that  time 
it  has  been  the  practice — a  practice  not  strict- 
ly according  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution, 
but  still  most  salutary — to  consider  the  loss  of 
office  and  the  public  disapprobation  as  punish- 
ments sufiicient  for  errors  m  the  administration 
not  imputable  to  personal  corruption.  Nothing, 
we  believe,  has  contributed  more  than  this  le* 
nity  to  raise  the  character  of  public  men.  Am^ 
bition  is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardoua 
and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  the  passions, 
without  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the 
stake.  Where  the  play  runs  so  desperately 
high  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  honour  is 
at  an  end.  Statesmen,  instead  of  being  as  they 
should  be,  at  once  mild  and  steady,  are  at  once 
ferocious  and  inconsistent  The  axe  is  forever 
before  their  eyes.  A  popular  outcry  some* 
times  unnerves  them,  ana  sometimes  makes 
them  desperate;  it  drives  them  to  unworthy 
compliances,  or  to  measures  of  vengeance  as 
cruel  as  those  which  they  have  reason  to  expect 
A  minister  in  our  times  need  not  fear  either  to 
be  firm  or  to  be  merciful.  Our  old  policy  in 
this  respect  was  as  absurd  as  that  of  the  king 
in  the  Eastern  Tales,  who  proclaimed  that  any 
physician  who  pleased  might  come  to  court 
and  prescribe  for  his  disease,  but  that  if  the 
remedies  failed  the  adventurer  should  lose  his 
head.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  many  able 
men  would  refuse  to  undertake  the  cure  on 
such  conditions ;  how  much  the  sense  of  ex- 
treme danger  would  confuse  the  perceptions 
and  cloud  the  intellect  of  the  practitioner  at 
the  very  crisis  which  most  called  for  self-pos- 
session, and  how  strong  his  temptation  would 
be,  if  he  found  that  he  had  committed  a  blun- 
der, to  escape  the  consequences  of  it  by  poi- 
soning his  patient 

But  in  fact  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
since  the  Revolution,  to  punish  any  minister 
for  the  general  course  of^  his  policy  with  the 
slightest  semblance  of  justice ;  for  since  that 
time  no  minister  has  been  able  to  pursue  any 
general  course  of  policy  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Parliament  The  most  important  ef- 
fects of  that  great  change  were,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
has  most  truly  said  and  most  ably  shown,  those 
which  it  indirectly  produced.  Thenceforward 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  protect  those  very  doctrines  which  an 
executive  government  is  in  general  inclined 
to  persecute.  The  sovereign,  the  ministers, 
the  courtiers,  at  last  even  the  universities  and 
the  clergy,  were  changed  into  advocates  of 
the  right  of  resistance.  In  the  theory  of  the 
Whigs,  in  the  situation  of  the  Tories,  lu  the 
common  interest  of  all  public  men,  the  Parlia 
mentary  constitution  of  the  country  feund  per- 
fect security.  The  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  particular,  has  been  steadily  oa 
•he  increase.  By  th^p/f^gligf  ^.©^^jup- 
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f!^  ibr  short  terms,  and  approprfating  them 
to  vartieular  services,  it  has  rendered  its  ap- 
prmuion  as  necessary  in  practice  to  all  the 
measures  of  the  executive  government  as  it  is 
in  theorv  to  a  legislative  act 

Mr.  Hallam  appears  to  have  begun  with  the 
reirrt  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  the  period  at 
wmch  what  is  called  modem  history,  in  con- 
tradi^nction  to  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  generally  supposed  to  commence.  He  has 
stopped  at  the  accession  of  Oeorge  the  Third, 
**  from -unwillingness,"  alls  he  sajs,  "to  excite 
the  prejudices  of  modem  politics,  especially 
those  connected  with  personal  character. 
These  two  eras,  we  think,  deserved  the  dis- 
tinction on  other  grounds.  Our  remote  pos- 
terity, when  looking  back  on  our  history  in 
that  comprehensive  manner  in  which  remote 
posterity  alone  can  without  much  danger  of 
error  look  back  on  it,  will  probably  observe 
those  points  with  peculiar  interest.  They  are, 
if  we  mistidre  not,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
4>f  an  entire  and  separate  chapter  in  our  an- 
nals. The  period  which  lies  between  them 
is  a  perfect  cycle,  a  great  ytar  of  the  public 
mind. 

In  the  reien  of  Henrv  the  Seventh,  all  the 
politleat  differences  which  had  agitated  £ng- 
land  since  the  Norman  conquest  seemed  to  be 
set  at  rest  The  long  and  fierce  stmggle  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  barons  had  termi- 
nated. The  grievances  which  had  produced 
the  rebellions  of  Tyler  and  Oade  had  disap- 
peared. Tillanage  was  scarcely  known.  The 
two  royal  houses  whose  conflicting  claims  had 
long  convulsed  the  kingdom  were  at  lengdi 
united.  The  claimants  whose  pretensions,  just 
or  unjust,  had  disturbed  the  new  settlement 
were  overthrown.  In  religion  there  was  no  open 
dissent,  and  probably  very  little  secret  heresy. 
The  old  subjects  of  contention,  in  short,  had 
vanished;  those  which  were  to  succeed  had 
not  yet  appeared. 

Soon,  however,  new  principles  were  an- 
nounced ;  principles  which  were  destined  to 
keep  England  during  two  centuries  and  a  half 
in  a  state  of  commotion.  The  Reformation 
divided  the  people  into  two  great  parties.  The 
Protestants  were  victorious.  They  again  sub- 
divided themselves.  Political  systems  were 
engraAed  on  theological  doctrines.  The  mu- 
tuaJ  animosities  of  the  two  parties  gradually 
emerged  into  the  light  of  public  life.  First 
came  conflicts  in  Parliament;  then  civil  war; 
then  revolutions  upon  revolutions,  each  at- 
tended by  its  appurtenance  of  proscriptions, 
and  persecutions,  and  tests ;  each  followed  by 
severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  conquer- 
ors ;  each  exciting  a  deadlv  and  festering  ha- 
tred in  the  conquered.  During  the  reign  of 
Oeorge  the  Second  things  were  evidently  tend- 
ing to  repose.  At  the  close  of  it  the  nation 
had  completed  the  great  revolution  which  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  agam  at  rest  The  fury  of  sects 
had  died  away.  The  Catholics  themselves 
practically  enjoved  toleration ;  and  more  Aan 
loleraftioii  tbe^jr  did  not  yet  venture  even  to  de- 
sire.   Jacobitism  was  a  mere  name.    Nobody 


purchased  so  dearly,  was  on  ev^ry  side  ej(^'  \ 
tolled  and  worshipped.    Even  those  flisUne^^', 
tions  of  party,  which  must  almost  always  he  ' 
found  in  a  free  state,  could  scsircely  be  traceijL' 
The  two  great  bodies  which  from  the  time  of' 
the  Revolution  had  been  gradually  tendinis  to 
approximation,  were  now  united  in  emulous  '., 
support  of  that  splendid  administration  which 
smote  to  the  dust  both  the  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.    The  great  battle  for  6v^t 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  politv  had  been  fou^ 
and  won.   The  wounds  had  been  healed,  'fiie 
victors  and  the  vanquished  were  rejoicing  to-, 
gether.   Every  person  acquainted  with  the  po-' ' 
litical  writers  of  the  last  generation  will  ree- 
lect the  terms  in  which  they  generally  speak , 
of  that  time.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  a  gold^i  age, 
of  union  and  glory — a  short  interval  of  rest, 
which  had  been  preceded  by  centuries  of  ajgl- 
tation,  and  which  centuries  of  agitation  wert 
destined  to  follow. 

How  soon  faction  again  began  to  fermeai,  ia 
well  known.    In  the  Letters  of  Junius*  in 
Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Discoiy 
tents,  and  in  many  other  writings  of  less  meri^ 
the  violent  dissen.sions,  which  speedily  coiif^  ,. 
rulsed  the  country,  are  imputed  to  the  system^', 
of  favouritism  which  George  the  Thirdlntrcf.'., 
duced,  to  the  influence  of  Bute,  or  the  profli«, 
gacy  of  those  who  called  themselves  the  kin^*j|' , 
friends.    With  all  deference  to  the  emihenjj 
writers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  we  may| 
venture  to  say  that  they  lived  too  near  th($ 
events  of  whidh'they  treated,  to  judge  of  them 
correctly.    The  schism  which  was  then  ap- 
pearing in  the  nation,  and  which  has  been ' . 
from  that  time  almost  constantly  widening, had,  , 
little  in  common  with  those  which  had  divi4ed 
it  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the . 
Stuarts.    The  symptoms  of  popular  feeling^', 
indeed,  will  always  in  a  great  measure  be  the 
same;  but  the  principle  which  excited  that 
feeling  was  here  new.    The  support  which 
was  given  to  Wilkes,  the  clamour  for  reform 
during  the  American  war,  the  disaflected  cod-  ^ 
duct  of  large  classes  of  people  at  the  time  of  ** 
the  French  Revolution,  no  more  resembled  th* 
opposition  which  had  been  offered  to  the  go- 
vemment  of  Charles  the  Second,  than  that  op- 
position resembled  the  contest  between  the 
Roses. 

In  the  political  as  in  the  natural  body,  a  sen- 
sation is  often  referred  to  a  part  widely  difl*er- 
ent  from  that  in  which  it  really  resides.  A 
man,  whose  leg  is  cut  off*,  fancies  that  he  feela 
a  pain  in  his  toe.  And  in  the  same  manner  the 
people,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  late  reign,  sin- 
cerely attributed  their  discontent  to  grievances 
which  had  been  effectually  lopped  ofil  They 
imagined  that  the  prerogative  was  too  strong 
for  the  constitution,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  were  abandoned,  and  the  sjrstem  of 
the  Stuarts  restored.  Every  impartial  man 
must  now  acknowledge  that  these  charges 
were  groundless.  The  proceedings  of  the 
government  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex 
election  would  have  Seen  contemplated  with 
deltcht  by  the  flrst  generation  of  Whiga.  They 
wotud  have  thought  it  a  splendid  triumph  of 


v«ry  f«w  to  drink  for  it    The  constflution, 


wat  left  to  fltbt  for  that  wretched  Cause,  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  the  King  and  Ihe 
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» ckmrlf  peredTdd. 
4iw  JfoliM  of  Oommons,"  says  lie, "  in  an  en« 
OMdroar  to  obtain  aev  advantages  at  tbe  6x- 
*fma€  oi  the  oaiar  orders  of  the  state,  ibr  the 
'MBeftt  of  the  eomnons^  at  large,  have  pwsued 
attong  neasnres,  if  it  irere  not  just,  it  was  at 
leaA  natoral,  that  the  eonstitiieata  ahonld  eon- 
wifft  at  an  their  proeeedings ;  heeanse  we  our- 
aetres  were  oltiinatcfy  to  profit  Bat  When  ^s 
'■ihmiiMnin  ie  aifed  to  ns  in  c  comUit  between 
afcr  rtpnmmtaiiwe$  emd  ourNiws,  and  where  no- 
^fStiag  ean  be  pot  into  their  soate  which  is  not 
Hdken  from  oars,  they  tutcj  ns  to  be  children 
whan  they  teH  vs  that  f^ktj  are  oar  representa^ 
#v»»  our  own  flesh  and  hlood«  and  that  an  the 
•eMpes  Aegr  give  as  are  Ibr  out  good.**  These 
ahnttuiea  eoatmin,  in  fhet,  the  whc^  explana- 
4ta  of  the  nyeter^r.  The  eeniieiof  the  seren- 
wMk  ceHlnrf  was  maintsiBed  by  the  Parlia>- 
■MM  a^inst  the  crown*  The  conflict  which 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
^estny,  w^ieh  itiU  mmataw  tmdecided,  and  in 
^^^Mi  enr  chMpen  and  grandchildren  win 
-preMUy  be  catted  to  aet  or  snibr,  is  between 
^M^ge  poitioB  of  the  peo]^  on  the  one  side, 
^amd  ite  en>wn  and  the  Fad iatnent  nnited  on 
Needier. 

The  pririteges  of  the  Bonse  of  Commons, 
ihoae  privfleges  whlah,  in  t44t,  aU  London 
net  in  arms  to  defend  whfeh  the  people  eon- 
aMawd  as  sinenjaMwai  with  thrtr  own  nberties» 
aiAd  hi  cooaparten  witfi  which  thej  took  no 
aeB0«it  of  flie  lAoet  precioas  and  sacred  prin- 
dlpiea  of  Sngliah  ranspradence,  have  now  be- 
eoma  ■earh' as  odlons  as  the  rigours  of  ttaiw 
Hal  law.  Thak  power  of  eomfldtting,  which 
the  peo^e  anoientiy  kived  to  see  the  Honse  of 
Ceaiaons  azevaiae,  is  now,  at  least,  when  em- 
ptejred  against  liheUera,  the  most  nnpopnlar 
power  in  te  oonsttoitioni  If  die  (VHOttions 
went  to  SttffiBr  tiie  Leids  to  amend  money-lnUs, 
^aa  do  not  believe  that  the  people  would  eare 
ome  straw  abont  the  matter,  u  they  were  to 
anfier  ^  Lords  even  to  originate  money^biUs^ 
wa  donbt  whether  anch  a  snrrender  of  their 
rights  wonld  excite  half  so 
dtssatiaftetion  as  the  ezelosion  of 
flom  a  single  important  diaeussion. 
The  gafleryin  which  the  reporters  sit  has  be- 
come a  fimitii  estate  of  the  realm.  The  pnb- 
UcatHm  of  the  debatea^  a  pmetiee  which 
snsmed  to  dm  most  liberal  statesmen  of  the  old 
sohool  talk  of  danger  to  the  great  safegnards 
of  pnblic  UberUr*  is  now  regarded  by  many 
pciBons  as  a  safagvard,  tantamount,  and  more 
than  tantamoont,  to  all  the  rest  together. 

Bnrke^  in  »  speech  on  parliamentary  reform, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  beoaase  it  was 
delirered  leng  before  die  French  Revolation, 
haa  described,  in  sttilong  langnage,  die  change 
in  pnbbo  feeling  of  wMeh  we  speak,  '^hsng- 
geats  melancholy  reflections,''  says  he,  <*in 
eonsbqnence  of  the  strange  oonrse  we  have 
kmg  h«id»  that  we  are  now  no  hmger  qaarrel- 
IhigaboQtdMehatfactenor  about  die  condnct 
of  men,  or  the  tetumr  of  meaa«ea;  but  we 
ana  frown  ont  of  hnmov  with  the  Bngiish 
MsilitMien  itself ;  dda  ia  haeome  die  o^eet  of 
«ha  myaMity  of  ISnglishneQ.    This  oeMtitn* 
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tion  in  former  days  used  to  be  die  envy  of  the 
world;  it  was  die  pattern  for  pdllttcia&s ;  die 
theme  of  die  eloqaent;  the  meditation  of  die 
philoso|dier  in  every  part  of  the  'world.--«As  te 
ihiglishmen,  it  was  their  pride,  their  oonsoifr- 
tion.  By  it  they  Uved,  and  for  it  they  wiire 
ready  to  (Ue.  Its  defects,  if  it  had  any,  were 
partly  covered  by  partiality,  and  pardy  borhe 
by  prudence.  Now  aU  its  excellencius  are 
forgot,  its  faults  are  forcibly  dri^^ged  into  day» 
exaggerated  by  every  artifice  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  fe  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  and 
every  device  and  invention  of  ingenuity  or 
i^ness  is  set  up  in  opposition,  or  in  prefer- 
ence to  it"  We  neidicr  adopt  nor  condemn 
dM  langnage  of  reprobation  which  the  great 
orator  here  emplo}'s.  We  caH  him  only  as 
witness  to  the  fact.  That  the  revolution  of 
public  feeling  which  he  described  Was  tfren  in 
progress  is  indisputable ;  and  it  is  equally  In- 
disputiatble,  we  diink,  that  it  is  in  progress  sliU. 
To  investigate  and  classify  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  change,  would  require  far  more  thou^^ 
and  hf  more  space,  than  we  at  present  have  to 
bestow.  But  some  of  them  are  obvious.  l>ur- 
ing  die  contest  whfch  the  Parliament  carried 
on  agahist  the  Stuarts,  it  had  only  to  check  and 
complain.  It  has  sitice  had  to  govern.  As  an 
attacking  hody,  it  could  select  its  points  of  at- 
tack, and  it  naturally  chose  those  on  which  it 
was  likely  to  receive  public  support  As  a 
ruling  body,  it  has  nddier  die  same  liberty  of 
choiee,  nor  the  same  interest  to  gratify  the 
people.  Wifli  the  power  of  an  executive  go- 
vernment, it  has  drawn  to  itself  some  of  die 
vices  and  all  the  unpopularity  of  an  etecudve 
government  On  the  House  of  Oommonsy 
above  all,  possessed  as  ft  is  of  die  public  purse, 
and  consequendy  of  the  public  sword,  me  iia- 
tion  throws  all  the  blame  of  an  iD-conducted 
war,  of  a  blundering  negotiation,  of  a  disgrace- 
ful treaty,  of  an  embarrassingcommercial  crisis. 
TTie  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  mi^ 
conduct  of  a  judge  at  Van  Diemen's  land,  anv 
thing,  in  short,  which  in  any  part  of  tKe  admi* 
nistration  any  person  feels  as  a  grievance,  is 
attributed  to  the  tyranny,  or  at  least  to  the 
negligence,  of  that  all-powerful  body.  Private 
individuals  pester  it  with  their  wrongs  and 
claims.  A  merchantappcals  to  it  fVomthe  courts 
of  Rio  Janeiro  or  St  Petersburg.  A  painter, 
who  can  find  nobody  to  buy  the  acre  of  spoiled 
canvass,  which  he  calls  an  historical  picture, 
pours  into  its  sympathizing  ear  the  whole  story 
of  his  debts  and  his  jealousies.  Anciendv  the 
Parliament  resembled  a  member  of  opposition, 
fsx>m  whom  no  places  are  expected,  who  is  not 
required  to  confer  Ihvours  and  propose  mea- 
sures, but  merely  to  watch  and  censure ;  and 
who  may,  dierefore,  unless  he  is  grossly  inju- 
dicious, be  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the 
community.  The  Parliament  now  resembles 
the  same  person  put  into  office,  surrounded  by 
petitioners,  whom  twenty  times  his  patronage 
would  not  satisfy,  stunned  with  umiplaints, 
buried  in  memorials,  compelled  by  the  dudes 
of  his  station  to  bring  forward  measures  simi* 
lar  to  those  which  he  was  formcriy  aoetutomed 
to  observe  and  to  check,  and  perpetnaHy  enr 
countered  by  objeedons  similar  to  those  which 
it  was  formeHy  hi^fe^usiS^icLtitej^.^ 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  a  legislative  assembly,  not  constituted 
on  democratic  principles,  cannot  be  popular 
long  aAer  it  ceases  to  be  weak.  Its  zeal  for 
what  the  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceive 
to  be  their  interest,  its  S3rmpathy  with  their 
mutable  and  violent  passions,  are  merely  the 
effects  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed.  As  lone  as  it  depends  for  exist- 
ence on  the  public  favour,  it  will  employ  all 
the  means  in  its  power  to  conciliate  that  favour. 
While  this  is  the  case,  defects  in  its  constitu- 
tion are  of  little  consequence.  But  as  the  close 
union  of  such  a  body  with  the  nation  is  the 
effect  of  an  identity  of  interest,  not  essential, 
but  accidental,  it  is  in  some  measure  dissolved 
from  the  time  at  which  the  danger  which  pro- 
duced it  ceases  to  ejdst. 

Hence,  before  the  Revolution,  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform  was  of  very  little  im- 
portance. The  friends  of  liberty  had  no  very 
ardent  wish  for  it  The  strongest  Tories  saw 
no  objections  to  it  It  is  remarkable  that  Cla- 
rendon loudly  applauds  the  changes  which 
Cromwell  introduced,  changes  far  stronger 
than  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day  would  in 

general  approve.  There  is  no  reason  to  think, 
owever,  tnat  the  reform  effected  by  Cromwell 
made  any  great  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Parliament  Indeed,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons bad,  during  the  rei^  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, been  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  or  if 
aU  the  seats  had  been  put  up  to  sale,  as  in  the 
French  Parliaments,  it  would,  we  suspect,  have 
acted  venr  much  as  it  did.  We  know  how 
strongly  the  Parliament  of  Paris  exerted  itself 
in  favour  of  the  people  on  many  imjK>rtant 
occasions ;  and  the  reason  is  evident  Though 
it  did  not  emanate  from  the  people,  its  whole 
consequence  depended  on  the  support  of  the 
people.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
House  of  Commons  was  gradually  becoming 
what  it  now  is-*a  great  council  of  state,  con- 
taining many  members  chosen  freely  by  the 
people,  and  many  others  anxious  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  the  people ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
aristocratical  in  its  temper  and  interest  It  is 
very  far  from  being  an  illiberal  and  stupid  oli- 
garchy; but  it  is  equally  far  from  being  an 
express  image  of  the  general  feeling.  It  is 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
influenced  powerfully,  but  slowly  and  circuitp 
ously.  Instead  of  outrunning  the  public  mind, 
as  before  the  Revolution  it  frequently  did,  it 
now  follows  with  slow  steps  and  at  a  wide 
distance.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  unpopu- 
lar ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  good  which 
it  produces  is  much  less  evident  to  common 
perception  than  the  evil  which  it  inflicts.  It 
bears  the  blame  of  all  the  mischief  which  is 
done,  or  supposed  to  be  done,  by  its  authority 
or  by  its  connivance.  It  does  not  get  the 
credit,  on  the  other  hand,  of  having  pre- 
vented those  innumerable  abuses  which  do 
not  exist  solely  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons exists. 

A  large  part  of  the  nation  is  certainly  de- 
sirous 01  a  reform  in  the  representative  system. 
How  large  that  part  may  be.  and  how  strong 
-ts  desires  on  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  difficult 
fji  say.   It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour 


on  the  subject  is  load  and  velbement  Wm!t  it 
seems  to  us  that,  daring  the  remissicms,  tfa« 
feeling  gathers  strength,  and  that  every  sue* 
cessive  burst  is  more  violent  than  that  which 
preceded  it  The  public  attention  may  be  for 
a  time  diverted  to  the  Catholic  claims  or  the 
mercantile  code ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  at  no 
very  distant  period,  perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation,  all  other  questions  will 
merge  in  that  which  is,  in  a  certain  degree, 
connected  with  them  all. 

Already  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  perceive 
the  signs  of  unquiet  times,  the  vague  presenti- 
ment of  something  great  and  strange  which 
pervades  the  community;  the  restless  and  tur- 
bid hopes  of  those  who  have  every  thing  to 
gain,  the  dimlv-hinted  forebodings  of  thosewho 
have  every  thing  to  lose.  Many  indioatieiit 
mi^ht  be  mentioned,  in  themselves  indeed  as 
insignificant  as  straws ;  but  even  the  direotion 
of  a  straw,  to  borrow  the  illustration  of  Bacony 
will  show  from  what  quarter  the  hurrieaae  is 
setting  in. 

A  great  statesman  might,  by  judicious  and 
timely  reformations,  by  reconciling  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  natural  aristocracy,  the 
capitalists  and  the  landowners,  by  so  widiening 
the  base  of  the  government  as  to  interest  im  its 
defence  the  whole  of  the  middling  class,  that 
brave,  honest,  and  sound-hearted  class,  which 
is  as  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  securitr  of  property  as  it  is  hostile  to  oor- 
ruption  and  oppreasion,  succeed  in  averchtg  a 
straggle  to  which  no  rational  friend  of  tthoty 
or  of  law  can  look  forward  withoot  great  ap- 
prehensions. There  are  those  who  wM  be 
contented  with  nothing  but  demoiitioii;  and 
there  are  those  who  shrink  from  all  repair. 
There  are  innovators  who  long  for  a  President 
and  a  National  Convention;  and  there  are 
bigots  who,  while  cities  larger  and  richer  than 
the  capitals  of  many  great  kingdoms  are  exil- 
ing out  for  representatives  to  watoh  over  their 
interests,  select  some  hackneyed  jobber  in  bo- 
roughs, some  peer  of  the  narrowest  and  small- 
est mind,  as  the  fittest  depositary  of  a  forfeited 
franchise.  Between  these  extremes  there  lies 
a  more  excellent  way.  Time  is  bringing  aroond 
another  crisis  analogous  to  that  which  occunred 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  stand  tm  a 
situation  similar  to  that  in  which  our  ancestors 
stood  under  the  reign  of  James  the  First  It 
will  soon  again  be  necessary  to  reform,  that 
we  may  preserve;  to  save  the  fHindamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  by  alterations  in 
the  subordinate  parts.  It  will  then  be  possible, 
as  it  was  possible  two  hundred  years  ago,  to 
protect  vested  rights,  to  secure  every  use^il 
institution— every  institution  endeared  by  an- 
tiquity and  noble  associations;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  introduce  into  the  system  fan- 
provements  harmonizing  with  th^  original 
plan.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  two  hun- 
dred years  have  made  us  wiser. 

We  know  of  no  great  revolution  which  might 
not  have  been  prevented  by  compromise  early 
and  graciously  made.  Firmness  is  a  great 
virtue  in  public  affairs,  but  it  has  its  proper 
sphere.  Conspiracies  and  insurrectioas  in 
which  tmall  minorities  are  engaged,  the  out- 
breakings  of  popular  violence  uneonnee^ 
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vitk  aay.6KtansiT«  project  or  any  durable  prin- 
ciple^are  best  repressed  by  vigour  and  decision. 
To  shrink  from  them  is  to  make  them  formida- 
ble* Bst  no  wise  raler  will  confound  the  per- 
vading taint  with  the  slight  local  irritation. 
No  -wise  ruler  will  treat  the  deeply-seated  dis- 
contents of  a  great  party  as  he  treats  the  con- 
duct of  a  mob  which  destrovs  mills  and  power- 
looms.  The  neglect  of  this  distinction  has 
been  fatal  even  to  governments  strong  in  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  present  time  is  in- 
deed a  time  of  peace  and  order.  But  it  is  at 
inch  a  time  that  fools  are  most  thoughtless, 
and  wise  men  most  thoughtful.    That  the  dis- 


contents which  have  agitated  the  country  dur- 
ing the  late  and  the  present  reign,  and  whidh, 
though  not  always  noisy,  are  never  wholly 
dormant,  will  again  break  forth  with  aggravated 
symptoms,  is  almost  as  certain  as  that  the  tides 
and  seasons  will  fallow  their  appointed  course. 
But  in  all  movements  of  the  human  mind 
which  tend  to  great  revolutions,  there  is  a  cri- 
sis at  which  moderate  concession  may  amend, 
conciliate,  and  preserve.  Happy  will  it  be  for 
England  if,  at  that  crisis,  her  interests  be  con- 
fided to  men  for  whom  history  has  not  recorded 
the  long  series  of  human  crimes  and  follies  in 
vain. 


SOUTHETS  COIXOaUIES  ON  SOCIETY.* 

[EnnrBTTEeR  Ravnw,  1830.] 


It  wcmld  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of 
Mr.  Sotidiey's  tilents  and  acquirements  to  write 
two  volumes  so  lam  as  those  before  ns,  which 
dKmId  be  wholly  destimie  of  infonnation  and 
amnsemeDt  Yet  ire  do  not  remember  to  have 
PNui  with  so  little  satisfhction  any  equal  quan- 
tity of  Bwtter,  written  by  an^  man  of  real  abili- 
ties. We  have,  for  some  tmie  past,  observed 
with  grest  regret  the  strange  infatuation  which 
leads  the  Poet-laureate  to  abandon  (hose  de- 
partments of  literature  in  which  he  might  ex- 
eel,  and  to  lecmre  the  public  on  sciences  of 
which  he  has  still  the  verv  alphabet  to  learn. 
He  has  now,  we  dunk,  done  his  worst,  l^e  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  at  last  undertaken  to  treat,  is 
one  whieh  demands  all  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  qmdities  of  a  philosophical  states- 
man—an understanding  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  acute— a  heart  at  once  upright  and 
charitable.  Mr.  Southey  brings  to  the  task  two 
faculties  which  were  never,  we  believe,  vouch- 
safed in  measure  so  copious  to  any  human  be- 
ing ;  the  faculty  of  believing  widiout  a  reason, 
and  the  faculty  of  hating  without  a  provoca^ 
tion. 

it  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary  that  a  mind 
lie  Mr.  Sonthey's,  a  mind  richlv  endowed  in 
ttany  respects  by  nature  and  highly  cultivated 
by  smdy,  a  mind  which  has  exercised  con- 
nderable  influence  on  the  most  enlightened 
generation  of  the  most  enlightened  people  that 
«ver  existed,  should  be  utterly  destitute  of  the 
power  of  discerning  truth  from  falsehood.  Yet 
sudi  is  die  fhct  Government  is  to  Mr.  Southey 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  He  judges  of  a  theory  or 
a  pablic  measure,  of  a  religion,  a  political 
ptrty,  a  peace  or  a  war,  as  men  judge  of  a  pic- 
ture or  a  statue,  by  the  effect  produced  on  his 
nnagination.  A  chain  of  associations  is  to  him 
^hat  a  chain  of  reasoning  is  to  other  men ; 
and  what  he  calls  his  opinions,  are  in  fact 
"**wly  his  tastes. 

■>_**^  Ty«t  M0r»  ;  §r  Cett$fmiu  en  tkt  Prorrea$  tnd 
J5iy«»^«Ml»ir.   B]rRoiRr«oinniKT,Stq.,LLJ>. 

.    PoaUnMte.    aTOl».6TO.l4MMl(NI.     W!»,  .      , 


Part   of  this   description   might,  perhaps^ 

3)ip\y  to  a  much  greater  man,  Mr.  Burke.  But 
r.  Burke,  assuredly  possessed  an  understand- 
ing admirablv  fitted  for  the  investigation  of 
truth— an  understanding  stronger  than  that  of 
any  statesman,  active  or  speculative,  of  the 
eighteenth  century — stronger  than  every  thin^ 
except  his  own  fierce  and  ungovernable  sensi- 
bility. Hence,  he  generally  chose  his  side  like 
a  fanatic,  and  defended  it  like  a  philosopher. 
His  coBchiet,  in  the  most  important  events  of 
his  life,  at  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  for  example,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  seems  to  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  those  feelings  and  motives  which  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  so  happily  described : 

**  Stormy  pity,  and  the  eheriih'd  lure 
or  ponp,  and  proud  preotpttanee  ottw^.** 

Hindostan,  with  its  vast  cities,  its  gorgegns 
pagodas,  its  infinite  swarms  of  dusky  popula- 
tion, its  long-descended  dynasties,  its  stately 
etiquette,  excited  in  a  mind  so  capacious,  so 
imaginative,  and  so  susceptible,  the  most  In- 
tense interest  The  peculiarities  of  the  costume, 
of  the  manners,  and  of  the  laws,  the  very  nvys- 
tery  which  hun^  over  the  language  and  orlgim 
of  the  people  seized  his  imagination.  To  plead 
in  Westmmster  Hall,  in  the  name  of  the  English 
people,  at  the  bar  of  the  English  nobles,  for 
great  nations  and  kings  separated  froui  himbj 
half  the  world,  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  hu- 
man glory.  Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  lus  hostility  to  the  French  Revolution  prin- 
cipally arose  from  the  vexation  which  he  felt, 
at  having  all  his  old  political  associations  dis- 
turbed, at  seeing  the  well-known  boundary- 
marks  of  states  obliterated,  and  the  names  and 
distinctions  with  which  the  history  of  Europe 
had  been  filled  for  ages,  swept  away.  He  felt 
like  an  antiquary  whose  shield  had  been 
scoured,  or  a  connoisseur  who  found  his  Ti- 
tian retouched.  But  however  he  came  oy  an 
opinion,  he  had  no  sooner  got  it  than  he  did  his 
best  to  make  out  a  legitimate  title  to  it  Hit 
reason,  like  a  spirit  lii^md^iertlce^anrea. 


tit 
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"dlaht<r»  (hough  speU-boimd»  was  still  mig^faty. 
'  It  did  whatever  work  his  passions  and  his 
imagination  might  impose.  But  it  did  that 
wdric,  however  arduous,  with  marvellous  dex- 
terity and  vigour.  His  course  was  not  de- 
termined by  argument;  but  he  could  defend 
die  wildest  course  by  arguments  more  plausi- 
ble than  those  by  which  common  men  support 
♦pinions  which  they  have  adopted,  after  Uie 
fullest  deliberation.  Reason  has  scarcely  ever 
displayed,  even  in  those  well-constituted  minds 
of  which  she  occupies  the  throne,  so  much 
power  and  energy  as  in  the  lowest  offices  of 
that  imperial  servitude. 

Now,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Southey,  reason  has 
no  place  at  all,  as  either  leader  or  follower,  as 
either  sovereign  or  slave.  He  does  not  seem 
to  know  what  an  argument  is.  He  never  uses 
arguments  himself.  He  never  troubles  himself 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  It 
has  never  occQired  to  him,  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  some  better  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  opinions, 
than  merely  that  it  is  his  will  and  pleasure  to 
hold  them,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
aweniou  and  demonstration,  that  a  rumour 
Aoes  not  always  prove  a  fact,  that  a  fact  does 
m6%  afwiays  prove  a  theory,  that  two  con^radfie- 
toffy  pnpositions  canaot  be  undeniable  truths, 
tlMU  to  beg  the  question  is  not  the  way  to  set- 
tie  it,  or  that  when  an  objection  is  raised,  it 
Might  to  met  with  something  more  oonvtnoing 
than  «*8eoundrel"  aMd  '^bloekbead.'* 

It  would  be  absurd  to  read  the  works  of  such 
%  Wffter  for  political  inatruetioa.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  expected  Aromany  syaimn  proilsul- 
gited  by  him  is,  that  it  may  be  Bplendid  and 
a^fiocting,  that  it  may  suggest  sublime  and 
ptaaslng  images.  His  scheme  of  philosophy  is 
•  a  mere  daydream,  a  poetical  creadon,  like  the 
Domdaniel  caverns,  the  Swerga,  or  Padakm ; 
and,  indeed,  it  bears  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blaaoe  to  those  gorgeous  visions.  Like  Uiem 
it  has  something  of  invention,  grandeur,  and 
brilliancy.  But,  like  them,  it  is  grotesque  and 
extravagant,  and  perpetually  violates  that  con- 
ventional probability  which  is  essential  to  the 
effect  even  of  works  of  art. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Southey  will 
scarcely,  we  think,  deny  that  his  success  has 
almost  always  borne  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  his  undertalongs  have  re- 
quired a  logical  head.  His  poems,  taken  in 
the  mass,  stand  far  higher  than  his  prose 
-works.  The  Laureate  Odes,  indeed,  among 
which  the  Vision  of  Judgment  must  be  classed, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  worse  thau  Pye's  and  as 
bad  as  Gibber's ;  nor  do  we  think  him  generally 
happy  in  short  pieces.  But  his  longer  poems, 
though  full  of  faults,  are  nevertheless  very  ex» 
traordinary  productions.  We  doubt  gready 
whether  they  will  be  read  fifty  years  hence; 
but  that  if  they  are  read,  they  will  be  admired, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

But  though  in  general  we  prefer  Mr.  Sou- 
they's  poetry  to  his  prose,  we  must  make  one 
exception.  The  Life  of  Nelson  is,  beyond  all 
^ubt,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  delightftd 
of  hii  works.  The  (hot  is,  as  his  poems  most 
abttttdantly  prove,  that  he  is  by  no  meus  so 
Mltal  in  designing  at  Ulliog  up.     It  wis 


therefore  an  advanti^  to  hfan  «0%e  AMMed 
wiOi  an  outline  of  chanKters  and  em^enl^  itod 
to  have  no  other  task  to  peribtni  Aim  tthat^^ 
touching  the  cOld  sketch  into  Hfe.  No  writer, 
periiaps,  ever  lived,  lAto^e  talents  so  precisely 
qualified  him  to  write  the  history  of  the  great 
naval  warrior.  There  were  no  fine  i'wMles  of 
the  human  heart  to  read,  no  dieoiies  to  feimd, 
no  hidden  causes  to  developer  no  remote  con- 
sequences to  predict  The  ehttnefer  of  the 
hero  lay  on  the  stirfece.  The  expiloits  were 
brilliant  and  picturesque.  The  neoesaiQr  of 
adhering  to  ttie  real  course  of  events  savetfMr. 
Botithey  from  tiiose  fMdts  which  deicirm  Ae 
original  plan  of  almost  every  one  of  his  poema» 
and  which  even  his  innumerable  beauties  of 
detail  scarcely  redeem.  The  subject  did  not  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  those  reasoning  powers 
the  want  of  which  is  the  blemish  of  lus  prose. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  literary  his- 
tory, an  instance  of  a  tmn  eamct  hit  between 
-vHad  atid  Vater.  John  Wesley,-and  the  Penin- 
sular War,  were  subjects  of  a  very  diffeieiit 
kind,  subjects  which  required  all  the  qualities 
of  a  philosophic  historian.  In  Mr.  Bouthey's 
works  on  these  subjeeta^he  haa,'OD  the  whcUe, 
failed.  Yet  there  are  eharmiag  epeeiaaen*  of 
Iheaitof&amilkMiiaboUiofthem.  TheLife 
of  Wesky  will  probably  Uve.  Pefiactive  m  it 
is,  it  contains  we  only  popular  account  of  a 
most  remarkable  moral  revohition,  aadof  naaan 
whose  eloqoefice  and  logioal  acman<tas  might 
have  Tendered  him  emiBentiu  literaiure,  whose 
gemua  for  gorenimeat  was  not  ia^siier  to  tkat 
of  Riehelieit^  aad  who,  whatever  Ua  errors  OMiy 
have  beea,  detroied  all  his  powers,  in  deteM^ 
of  obloquy  and  deiisiois  to  what  he  sinceciely 
considered  as  the  highest  good  of  his  speoies. 
The  History  of  die  Peninsvdar  War  is  alrcndv 
dead:  indeed  the  second  volume  wm  demd- 
bora.  The  glory  9i  ptt>daeiiig  an  imperishable 
reeerd  of  that  great  eoaflict  aeems  to  he  re- 
aenred  Cx  C<^nel  Napier. 

The  Book  of  the  Charch  contains  some  sto- 
ries very  prettily  told.  The  rest  is  mere  rub- 
bish. The  adventure  was  maaifestly  one 
which  ooukl  be  aohieved  only  bv  a  profound 
thinker,  aad  in  which  even  a  jprcfinuM  thi^er 
might  have  failed,  unless  his  passions  had 
been  kept  under  strict  control.  In  all  those 
works  in  which  Mr.  Southey  has  completely 
abaadttBed  narration,  and  undertaken  to  aligns 
moral  aad  oolittoal  questicms,  his  failure  has 
been  oomelete  and  ignominious.  On  saoh 
oeoasmas  his  writfngs  are  rescued  from  utter 
contempt  aad  deristoa,  aolely  by  the  beaaty 
and  padty  of  the  English.  We  find,  we  oon- 
fesSy  so  great  a  eharm  in  Mr.  Southey's  st]^ 
that,  even  when  he  writes  nonsense,  we  ge- 
nerallT  read  it  with  pleasure,  except  iadMd 
when  he  tries  to  be  drolL  A  more  insuffera- 
ble lester  never  existed.  He  very  oAea  at- 
tempt to  be  humorous,  and  yet  we  do  not 
remember  a  single  occasion  on  which  he  has 
sacoeeded  fiarfter  than  to  be  quaintly  aad  flip- 
pantly dulL  b  one  of  his  works,  he  tells  us 
that  Bishop  8prat  was  very  properly  sooaUed, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  very  small  poeL  And 
in  the  book  now  before  us,  he  caaaot  quota 
Fraacfti  Bagg  without  a  remark  an  his  aasa- 
Toiy  ntmab    A  man  aright  talk  foHy  Mke  fh«s 
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ami  temiif  Mjdr^spob'a  JAke,  8li«ald  write  it 
daNBi«andeopf'il'<NijWMd  transmit  it  to  the 
praSMr»  an^  eonvot  U10  ptoot^heets*  And  send 
it  fiaMb  iMo  th«  wod4«  is  caongk  to  vmk^  um 
uabmmeA  cf  chmt  spociea> 

The  exifBMrdiBMT  biiteiness  of  i^ii^t  which 
Mr.  Sovlhej  maniftwte  towaffdf  hi*.  (^^poacDtg 
is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  he  at(]i- 
huM  t»  the  ttasMf  inwhidhhe  foms  bis  opi*> 
BiaM»  PdficiciKee  of  taste,  it  has  oAea  been 
rwHilrnd,  pmbee  ^pntLtet  »aspeiai»9ft  than 
diSBvenees  on  points  of  soienoe.  Bm  this  i» 
not  all.  A  pecolijtr  avsleii^  marks  almost 
aU  MB^Sontfiey^  judgments  of  men  and  ae- 
tionei  We  are  far  frem  blanuiig  him  for  fix- 
ing.on  a  high  standavd  of  mor«is»  and  for 
ap^fing  that  standard  to  eyecy  o<as^  Bni 
ri^Mff  oBigiht  to  be  aioompanied  by  diseem- 
BMBi;  aad  of  disoeniaent  Mr.  SonAey  seems 
to>  be  atteily  destitole.  His  mode  of  judging 
isguml^iah;  it  is  ejuictt^  iHiat  we  sikoald  ez« 
peat  tram  a  stem  old  tfeaedietiney  who  had 
boMa  pieeanred  from  man^  ordinary  fvaiUftes 
by  thft  reamints  of  his  sitaation.  No  man 
o^m£  a  elaislfir  erer  Wfote  A^eut  love,  for  ex* 
anflei  so  eoldl^  and  at  the  same  time  so 
giaasty^  His  deser^MMnao^  it  ace  just  what 
w«^iK>akl  hear  finam  a  reolnae*.  who  knew  the 
oaiy  from  tha  detail3  <^  the  oeales- 
(  aU  hie  heroes  make  love 
,  honor  Mke  eattle.  He  seems 
to-httre  na  ao6on  of  any  thing  between  the 
Plalaate  passiim  of  the  GUeadoveer»  who  g^ee 
with  japtnte  on  hie  mistreae's  leplfb^qr*  and  ^a 
bmal  appetite  of  Afvalaa  and  Bodeiiifk.  In 
isiiwnk»indeed»  the  two  fthamotors  areuaited. 
He  is  fital  all  ^ay,  and  then  aU  spirit,  he  goes 
fodhaTarquin,aad  oomes  bacJc  tooethereal 
tobe  married.  The  only  lova^oeno,  as  far  as 
wa  ean  reeollect,  in  Madee*  consists  of  the 
df^ieats  attentions  whk^  a  8awag%  who  has 
dnmk  too  muoh  of  the  Prince's  mi^eglin, 
offitiataGoeffvyL  k  wouU  be  the  labour  of  a 
wa^to  find,  in  all  the  vast  mass  of  Mr.  Sou- 
th^s  poetry,  a  siagle  passage  indicating  any 
sympadiy  with  those  fee^lttigs  which  have  conr 
Msrated  the  shades  of  Vaadase  and  the  rocks 
ofMeitterie. 

.  faiatd,  if  we  except  some  veiy  pleasing 
ixsegesof  paternal  tenden^ses  a^d  filial  dnty, 
dive  is  scarcely  any  thing  soft  or  humane  in 
Hk  doath^s  poeacy.  Whai  thedogiane  call 
^  spirimal  sins  are  bis  cardinal  virtues — 
baired,pride»  and  the  ineatiahle  thirst  of  ven* 
S«iaee.  These  passioae  he  disgaiaes  under 
thfiaat  of  duties;  ht  purififis  them  from  the 
^Uar-oCvfilgaii  interests;  he  enaol^es  them  by 
i>niiiog  iheia  with  energy,  fortitude,  and  a 
*««Bra  saaetily  of  nmnaers*  and  then  holds 
them  up  to  the  admiratien  of  mankinds  This 
»  the  spirit  of  Thalaba,of  Ladarlad,  of  Ado- 
*iB^  of  Roderick  after  his  regeneration.  It  is 
^  spirit  which,  in  all  his  writings,  Mr.  Sou* 
^appearsto  efieet*  '*!  do  weU  to  be  angiy," 
BWis  to  be  the  predominant  feeling  of  his 
■^  Ahaoei  the  only  mark'of  charity  which 
y^oashsafes  to  his  opponents  is  to  pray  for 
^*iif  miMEuon,  and  tUm  he  does  in  ucms  not 
t'm  which  wacfa  imagine  a  Per» 
r  in^wBfling  with,  finiren  for  a 


Jew,  delivered  over  te  the  seaular  arm  aOer  a 
relwse. 

We  have  alway]s  heard,  and  fully  believe, 
th|U  Mr«  Somthey  is  a  very  amiable  aud  hur 
mane  man  {  nor  do  we  intend  to  sipply  to  bim, 
personally  any  of  the  remarks  which  we  haye 
made  on  the  apirit  of  his  writings.  Such  are 
the  caprices  of  human  nature.  £ven  Uncle 
Toby  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the 
Fr«mch  grenadiers  who  fell  on  the  glacis  of 
Nasmr.  And  when  Mr*  Southey  takes  up  his 
pesif  he  changes  his  nature  as  muoh  as  Cap* 
tain  Shandy  when  he  girt  on  his  swordr  The 
only  of^ponents  to  whiw  he  gives  quarter  are 
those  in  whom  he  finds  something  of  his  own 
character  reflected*  He  seems  to  have  an  in* 
stinctive  antipathy  for  calm»  moderate  men*^ 
for  men  who  shnn  extremes,  and  who  render 
reason^.  He  has  treated  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark, 
for  example,  with  infinitely  more  respect  thaxt . 
he  has  shown  to  Mr.  Hallam  or  to  Br.  Lin^ 
gard ;  and  this  for  no  reason  than  we  can  dit^ 
cover  except  that  Mr.  Owen  is  more  unrea* 
sonably  ana.  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  than  any 
speculator  of  our  time*. 

Mr^  Southey's  poliiicai  system  is  ji^  what 
we  might  expect  from  a  man  who  regaixls  po- 
litics, not  as  a  master  of  science,  but  as  a  maj^ 
ter  of  taste  and  feeling.  AU  his  scheiikes  of 
government  have  beet)  inconsistent  with  themr 
selves.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  republican; 
yet,  as;he  tells  us  in  his  preXiace  to  these  Col- 
loquies, he  was  even  then  opposed  to  the  Car 
tholic  claims.  He  is  now  a  violent  Ultra* 
Tory,  Yet  while  he  maintains,  with  vehemence 
approaching  to  feroci^,  all  the  sterner  and 
harsher  parts  of  the  Ultra^Tory  theoxy.  of  go* 
vemment,  the  baser  and  dirtier  part  of  that 
theory  disgusts  him«  Exclusioo,  persecuMon. 
severe  punishments  for  libellers  and  demar 
goguea,  proscriptions,  massacres,  civil  war,  if? 
necessary,  rather  than  any  concession  to  a 
discontented  peopl^-^ese  are  the  measures 
which  he  seems  inclined  to  recommend.  A 
severe  and  gloomy  tyranny,  crashing  opposi- 
tion, silencing  remonstrance,  drilling  the  minds 
of  the  people  into  unreasoning  obedience,  has. 
in  it  something  of  grandeur  which  delights  his 
imagination.  But  there  is  nothing  fine  in  the 
shabby  trioka  and  jobs  of  office.  And  Mc 
Southey,  accordingly,  has  no  toleration  for 
them.  When  a  democrat,  he  did  not  perceive 
that  his  ^stem  led  logicflilly,  and  would  have 
led  practically,  to  the  removal  of  religious  dis- 
tinctions. He  now  commits  a  similar  error. 
He  renounces  the  abject  and  paltry  part  of  the 
creed  of  his  party,  without  perceivingtbat  it  is 
also  an  essential  part  of  that  creed.  He  would 
have  tyranny  and  purity  together ;  though  the 
most  superficial  observation  might  have  shown 
him  that  there  can  be  no  tyranny  without  cor* 
ruption. 

It  is  high  time>  however,  that  we  shouM  pro* 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  work,  which  is 
our  more  immediate  subject,  and  which,  in- 
deed, illustrates  in  almost  every  page  our 
general  remarks  on  Mr.  Southey's  writings. 
In  the  preiace,  we  are  iaformed  that  the  authoc» 
notwithstanding  some  statements  to  the  con 
trary*  was  always  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
We  fuMy  believe  thisi  both  bec^pae  . 
i3 
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we  are  sore  that  Mr.  Soatfaey  is  incapable  of 
mablishing  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  because 
his  averment  is  in  itself  probable.  It  is  ex- 
actly what  we  should  have  expected  diat,  even 
in'his  wildest  paroxysms  of  democratic  enthu- 
siasm, Mr.  Souther  would  have  felt  no  wish  to 
see  a  simple  remedy  applied  to  a  great  practical 
tvil ;  that  the  only  measure,  which  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  two  generations  have  agreed  with 
tach  other  in  supporting,  would  be  the  only 
measure  which  Mr.  Southey  would  have  agreed 
with  himself  in  opposing.  He  had  passed 
from  one  extreme  of  political  opinion  to  an- 
other, as  Satan  in  Milton  went  round  the  globe, 
contriving  constantly  to  **  ride  with  darkness." 
Wherever  the  thickest  shadow  of  the  night 
may  at  any  moment  chance  to  fall,  there  is 
Mr.  Southey.  It  is  not  everybodv  who  could 
have  so  dexterously  avoided  blundering  on  the 
daylight  in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  Uie  anti- 
podes. 

Mr.  Southev  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the 
vlan  of  any  of  his  fictitious  narratives.  But  he 
luis  never  failed  so  conspicuouslv  at  in  the 
work  before  us ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  wretched 
Vision  of  Judgment  In  November,  1817,  it 
seems,  the  laureate  was  sitting  over  his  news- 
paper, and  meditating  about  the  death  of  the 
Prmcess  Charlotte.  An  elderly  person,  of 
very  dignified  aspect,  makes  his  appearance, 
announces  himself  as  a  stranger  from  a  dis- 
tant country,  and  apologizes  very  politely  for 
not  having  provided  himself  with  letters  of  in- 
irdduction.  Mr.  Southey  supposes  his  visiter 
to  be  some  American  gentleman,  who  has 
eome  to  see  the  lakes  and  the  lake-poets,  and 
accordingly  proceeds  to  perform,  with  tiiat 
grace  which  onlv  long  experience  can  give, 
all  die  duties  which  authors  owe  to  starers. 
He  assures  his  guest  that  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  visits  which  he  has  received  have 
been  from  Americans,  and  that  he  knows  men 
among  them  whose  talents  and  virtues  would 
)do  honour  to  any  country.  In  passing,  we  may 
•bserve,  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Southey,  that, 
tiiough  he  evidently  has  no  liking  for  the  Ame- 
rican institutions,  he  never  speaks  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  that  pitiful  affectation 
of  contempt,  by  which  some  members  of  his 
party  have  done  more  than  wars  or  tarifis  can  do 
to  excite  mutual  enmity  between  two  communi- 
ties formed  for  mutual  friendship.  Great  as  the 
faults  of  his  mind  are,  paltry  spite  like  this  has 
no  place  in  it  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  a  man  of  his  sensibility  and  his  ima- 
gination should  look  without  pleasure  and 
national  pride  on  the  vigorous  and  splendid 
youth  of  a  great  people,  whose  veins  are  filled 
with  our  blood,  whose  minds  are  nourished 
with  our  literature,  and  on  whom  is  entailed 
the  rich  inheritance  of  our  civilization,  our 
freedom,  and  our  glory. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Mr.  8outhe}''s  study 
at  Keswick.  The  visiter  informs  the  hospitable 
poet  that  he  is  not  an  American,  but  a  spirit 
Mr.  Southey,  with  more  frankness  than  civility, 
teHs  him  that  he  is  a  very  queer  one.  The 
stranger  holds  out  his  hand.  It  has  neither 
weight  nor  substance.  Mr.  Southey  upon  this 
^comes  more  serious ;  his  hair  stands  on  end : 

^  he  adjures  die  spectre  to  tall  him  what  h« 


is,  and  why  he  comes.  The  ghost  twis  oat  to 
be  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  traaas  of  martyr- 
dom, it  seems,  are  worn  in  the  other  world,  as 
stars  and  ribands  are  worn  in  this.  Sir  Thomas 
shows  the  poet  a  red  streak  round  his  neok, 
brighter  than  a  ruby,  and  informs  him  that 
Cranmer  wears  a  suit  of  flames  in  Paradise, 
the  right^iand  glove,  we  suppose,  of  peculiar 
brilliancy. 

Sir  Thomas  pays  but  a  short  visit  on  this 
occasion,  but  promises  to  cultivate  the  new 
acquaintance  which  he  has  formed,  and,  after 
begging  that  his  visit  may  be  kept  secret  from 
Mrs.  Southey,  vanishes  into  air. 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  conversa- 
tions between  Mr.  Southey  and  the  spirit  about 
trade,  ciirrency.  Catholic  emancipation,  per^ 
odical  literature,  female  nunneries,  butobors, 
snuff,  book-stalls,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects. 
Mr.  Southey  verv  hospitably  takes  an  opporto- 
nity  to  lionize  the  ghost  roond  the  lakes,  and 
directs  his  attention  to  the  most  beautiiul  points 
of  view.  Why  a  spirit  was  to  be  evoked  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  over  such  matten,  aftd 
seeing  such  sights,  when  the  vicar  ci  the  parish, 
a  blue-stocking  from  London,  or  an  Amoriean, 
such  as  Mr.  Southey  supposed  his  afinaX 
visiter  to  be,  might  not  have  done  as  well,  we 
are  unable  to  conceive.  Sir  Thomas  teUs 
Mr.  Southey  nothing  about  future  events,  aa4 
indeed  absolutely  disclaims  the  gift  of  pre- 
science. He  has  learned  to  talk  modem  BngJish : 
he  has  read  all  the  new  publications,  and  loves 
a  jest  as  well  as  when  he  jested  with  the  eaeott- 
tioner,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  quality 
of  his  wit  has  materially  improved  in  Paradise*. 
His  powers  of  reasoning,  too,  are  by  no  metM 
in  as  great  vigour  as  when  he  sate  on  the  wool- 
sack ;  and  though  he  boaste  that  he  is  <<  divested 
of  all  those  passions  which  cloud  the  intelleote 
and  warp  the  understandings  of  men,"  we 
think  him,  we  must  confess,  far  less  stoical 
than  formerly.  As  to  revelations,  he  tells  Ur. 
Southey  at  the  outset  to  expect  none  from  him. 
The  laureate  expresses  some  doubts,  which 
assuredly  will  not  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of 
our  modem  millenarians,  as  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  ghost  pre- 
serves an  impenetrable  silence.  As  far  as  we 
remember,  only  one  hint  about  the  employe 
ments  of  disembodied  spirits  escapes  him.  He 
encourages  Mr.  Southey  to  hope  that  there  is  a 
Paradise  Press,  at  which  all  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Colbum  are 
reprinted  as  regulariy  as  at  Philadelphia;  and 
delicately  insinuates,  that  Thalaba  and  the 
Curse  of  Kehama  are  among  the  number. 
What  a  conurast  does  this  absurd  fielion  pre- 
sent to  those  charming  narratives  which  Plato 
and  Cicero  prefix  to  their  dialogues  t  What 
cost  in  machinery,  yet  what  pover^  of  effrat ! 
A  ghost  brought  in  to  say  what  any  man  might 
have  said !  The  glorified  spirit  of  a  mat 
statesman  and  philosopher  dawdling,  like  a 
bilious  old  nabob  at  a  watering-place,  over 
quarterly  reviews  and  novels,  dropping  in  to 
pay  long  calls,  making  excursions  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  t  The  scene  of  St  Gooife 
and  St  Denys  in  the  Pucelle  is  hardly  man 
ridioulous.  we  know  what  VoUaire  meant 
Nobody,   however,    can    ioppose  that  Mr 
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SuuiheT  meaas  to  make  game  of  the  mjrsteiies 
of  a  higher  state  of  existence.  The  fact  is, 
Unt  in  the  work  before  as,  in  the  Vision  of 
Judgment,  and  in  some  of  his  otiier  pieces,  his 
mode  of  treating  the  most  solemn  snbjects 
differs  from  Uiat  of  open  scoffers,  only  as  the 
eztraTagant  representations  of  sacred  persons 
and  things  in  some  grotesqoe  Italian  paintings 
difler  from  the  cahcatnres  which  Carlisle  ex- 
poses in  the  ftt>nt  of  his  shop.  We  interpret 
the  particnlar  act  by  the  general  character. 
What  in  die  window  of  a  conricted  blasphe- 
mer we  call  blasphemous,  we  call  only  absurd 
and  ifi-jndged  in  an  altar-piece. 

We  now  come  to  the  conyersations  which 
pass  between  Mr.  Soudiey  and  Sir  Thomas 
Move,  or  rather  between  two  Soathe^s  equaily 
doqnenc,  equally  angry,  equally  nnreasonAble, 
and  equally  giyen  to  talking  about  what  they 
do  not  understand.  Perhaps  we  could  not  se- 
lect a  better  instance  of  the  spirit  which  per- 
Tades  the  whole  book  than  the  discussion 
t  cbing  butchers.  These  persons  are  repre- 
r  «ted  as  castaways,  as  men  whose  employ- 
I-  ent  hebetates  the  faculties  and  hardens  the 
heait.  Not  diat  the  poet  has  any  scruples 
abdux  the  use  of  animal  food.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  animals 
Iheaiselyes  that  men  should  feed  upon  them. 
••Nefyertheless,"  says  he,  "I  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge, like  good  old  John  Fox,  that  the 
si^  of  a  slaughter-house  or  shambles,  if  it 
does  not  disturb  diis  clear  conyiction,  excites 
in  me  uneasiness  and  pain,  as  well  as  loadiing. 
And  diat  they  produce  a  worse  efftot  upon  the 

Ens  employed  in  them,  is  a  fact  acknow- 
li  by  die  law  or  cnstom  which  excludes 
persons  from  sitting  on  juries  upon  cases 
at  life  and  death.'' 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Southejr's 
mode  of  looking  at  all  moral  questions.  Here 
is  a  body  of  men  engaged  In  an  emplo3rment, 
which,  by  his  own  account,  is  beneficial,  not 
oaly  to  mankind,  but  to  the  yery  creatures  on 
whom  we  feed.  Yet  he  represents  them  as 
men  who  are  necessarily  reprobates,  as  men 
who  must  necessarily  be  reprobates,  even  in 
the  most  improyed  state  of  society,  even,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  in  a  Christian  Utopia. 
And  what  reasons  are  giyen  for  a  Judgment  so 
directly  opposed  to  eyery  principle  of  sound 
and  manly  morality  1  Merely  this,  that  he  can- 
not abide  the  sight  of  their  apparatus;  that, 
tMBu  certain  peculiar  associations,  he  is 
afected  with  disgust  when  he  passes  by  their 
diops.  He  giyes,  indeed,  another  reason;  a 
^eitUn  law  or  custom,  which  neyer  existed  but 
ia  die  imaginations  of  old  women,  and  which, 
if  it  had  existed,  woidd  have  proved  just  as 
such  against  botchers  as  the  ancient  preju- 
dice against  the  practice  of  taking  interest  for 
money  proyes  against  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land, u  a  surgeon  a  castaway  1  We  believe 
dM(t  nurses,  when  they  instruct  children  in  that 
▼eaerable  law  or  custom  which  Mr.  Southey 
ao  highly  approves,  generally  join  the  surgeon 
<o  the  Mitcher.  A  dissecting>room  would,  we 
i^oM  diink,  affect  the  nerves  of  most  people 
as  mnch  as  a  butcher's  shambles.  But  the 
most  aarasing  circumstance  is,  that  Mr. 
Ao^dMy,  who  detests  a  butcher,  should  look 


widi  special  favour  on  a  sddier.  Se  ssmm 
highly  to  approve  of  the  sentiment  of  General 
Meadows,  who  swore  that  a  grenadier  was  the 
highest  character  in  this  world  or  in  the  next ; 
and  assures  us,  that  a  virtuous  soldier  is  plaeed 
in  the  situation  which  most  tends  to  his  im- 
provement, and  will  most  promote  his  eternal 
interests.  Human  blood,  indeed,  is  by  no 
means  an  object  of  so  much  loathing  to  Mr. 
Southey,  as  the  hides  and  paunches  of  cattle. 
In  1814,  he  poured  forth  poetical  maledictions 
on  all  who  talked  of  peaee  with  Bonaparte. 
He  went  over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  a  ield,  be* 
neath  which  twen^  thousand  of  the  stoutest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  are  mouldering,  and  came 
back  in  an  ecstasy,  which  he  mistook  for  poet- 
ical inspiration.  In  most  of  his  poems,  parti* 
cularly  in  his  best  poem,  Roderick,  and  in  most 
of  his  prose  works,  particulariy  in  The  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  he  shows  a  delight  in 
snnfllng  up  carnage,  which  would  not  have 
misbecome  a  8can<tinayian  bard,  but  which 
sometimes  seems  to  harmonize  ill  with  the 
Christian  morality.  We  do  not,  however, 
blame  Mr.  Sou&ey  for  exulting,  even  a  little 
ferociously,  in  the  brave  deeds  of  his  country* 
men,  or  for  finding  something  ''comely  and 
reviving"  in  the  bloody  vengeance  inflicted  by 
an  oppressed  people  on  its  oppressors.  Now, 
surely,  if  we  find  that  a  man  whose  business  is 
to  kill  Frenchmen  may  be  humane,  we  may 
hope  that  means  may  be  found  to  render  a 
man  humane  whose  business  is  to  kill  sheep. 
If  the  brutalizing  effect  of  such  scenes  as  the 
storm  of  St  Sebastian  may  be  counteracted, 
we  may  hope  that  in  a  Christian  Ut(^a,8ome 
minds  might  be  proof  acainst  the  kennels  and 
dresses  of  Aldgate.  Mr.  Southey's  feeling, 
however,  is  easily  explained.  A  butcher's 
knife  is  hj  no  means  so  elegant  as  a  sabre, 
and  a  calf  does  not  bleed  wim  half  the  grace 
of  a  poor  wounded  hussar. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  Mr.  Southey 
appears  to  have  formed  his  opinions  of  the 
manufacturing  system.  There  is  nothing 
which  he  hates  so  bitterly.  It  is,  according  to 
him,  a  system  more  t3rrannical  than  thai  of  the 
feudal  ages,  a  system  of  actual  servitude,  a 
sjTstem  which  destrojrs  the  bodies  and  de- 
grades the  minds  of  diose  who  are  engaged 
in  it  He  expresses  a  hope  that  the  competi- 
tion of  other  nations  may  drive  us  out  of  the 
field ;  tlmt  our  foreign  tiade  may  decline,  and 
that  we  may  dins  enjoy  a  restoration  of  na- 
tional sanity  and  strength.  But  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  extermination  of  die  whole  ma- 
nufacturing population  would  be  a  blessing, 
if  the  evil  could  be^vmoved  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Southey  does  not  bring  forward  a  single 
fact  in  support  of  diese  views,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  there  are  fhcts  which  lead  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  In  die  first  place,  the 
poor-rate  is  very  decidedly  lower  in  the  manu 
facturing  than  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
If  Mr.  Sondiey  will  look  over  die  Parliament- 
ary returns  on  this  subject,  he  will  and  that  the 
amount  of  parish  relief  required  by  the  la* 
bourers  in  the  different  counties  of  England, 
is  almost  exactly  in  inverse  pioportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  maauiactariug  system 
has  been  introduced  into  those  counties.    Tha- 
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tmmm  A^  tbe  y6ar  cndiBg  in  Umk,  isn* 
tiMd:  vk  Mueikf  16S8y  are  now  before  us.  In 
te  foffiaer  year,  we  find  the  poor-rates  highest 
ia  8asais--about  SOf.  to  every  inhabitant 
Them  oome  Bnckinghamthire,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Badfordahire,  Huntingdonshire,  Kent  and  Nor- 
ifjk.  In  ali  these  the  rate  is  above  16<,  a  head« 
We  will  not  go  through  the  whole.  Even  in 
Weitmoretand,  and  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire^ the  rate  is  at  more  than8«.  In  Cumber- 
land and  Monmouthshire,  the  most  fortunate 
of  ail  the  amcttltnral  districts,  it  is  at  6<. 
Bitt  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  as 
low  as  6a.,;  and  when  we  oome  to  Lancashire, 
weimd  it  at4f^'-<»no-fifthof  whtLi  it  is  in  Sussex. 
The  retuna  of  the  year  ending  in  March,  1828, 
ave  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more  unfavourable  to 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Lancashire,  even 
in  that  aeason  of  distress,  required  a  smaller 
poor-cate  than  any  other  district,  and  little 
more  than  one-£QiiJlh  of  the  poor-rate  raised 
in^Bnaaex.  Cumberland  alone,  of  the  agricul- 
tural diatricts,  was  as  well  off  as  the  West 
Riding  of  Yoriishire.  These  facts  seem  to  ia- 
dieate  that  the  manufEicturer  is  both  in  a  more 
comfortable  and  in  a  less  dependent  situation 
than  the  agricultural  labourer. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  manufacturing  system 
on  the  bodily  health,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
estimate  it  by  a  standard  Sai  too  low  and  vul- 
gar for  a  mind  so  imaginative  as  that  of  Mr. 
oontlwy,  the  proportion  of  births  and  deaths. 
We  know  that,  during  the  growth  of  this 
atiociovs  system,  this  new  misery,  (we  use 
the  phraae  of  Mr.  Southey,)  this  new  enormity, 
this  birth  of  an  portentous  age,  this  pest,  which 
no  man  can  approve  whose  heart  is  not  seared, 
or  whose  undmtanding  has  not  been  darkened, 
there  haa  been  a  great  diminution  of  mortali^, 
and  that  this  diminution  has  been  greater  m 
the  numufhcturing  towns  than  anywhere  else. 
The  mortality  still  is,  as  it  always  was,  greater 
in  towns  than  in  the  country.  But  the  differ- 
ence has  diminished  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  annual  mortality  of  Manchester,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  one  in  twenty- 
ei^t  h  ia  now  reckoned  at  one  in  forty-five. 
In<8iaagDw  and  Leeds  a  similar  improvement 
haa  lainn  place.  Nay,  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  ^oee  three  great  capitals  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  is  now  considerably  less  than 
it  waa  fifty  years  ago  over  England  and  Wales 
taken  together,  open  country  and  all.  We 
mif^t  with  some  plausibility  maintain,  that  the 
pey|>to  live  kyikgtr  because  they  are  better  fed, 
letter  lodged,  beUer  clothed,  and  better  attend- 
ed in  sickness ;  and  that  these  improvements 
are  owing  to  that  increase  of  national  wealth 
whaeh  the  manufacturing  system  has  produced. 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject* 
But  to  what  end  1  It  is  not  from  bills  of  mor- 
talfty  and  statistical  ubles  that  Mr.  Southey 
haa  learned  hia  political  creed.  He  cannot 
stoop  to  study  the  history  of  the  sjrstem  which 
he  abuses,  to  strike  the  balance  between  the 
good  and  evil  which  it  has  produced,  to  com- 
pare district  with  diatrict,  or  generation  with 
generation.  We  will  give  his  own  reason  for 
ba  opinion,  the  only  reason  which  he  gives 
te  it^in  hia  own  wcfda : 


*<  We  roBmin^  <a  'w^ki  isk  tileMfi  1nak||g.,. 
upon  the   assemblage    of  dwelUnga  h^iojir.,, 
fifere,  and  in  liie  adjoining  hamlet  of  Millbedj^ 
the  effecta  of  manuiactiuea  and  of  agricultm^ 
may  be  seen  and  compared.    The  old  cottagfia 
are  such  as  the  poet  and  the  painter  e^naJlf 
delight  in  beholding.    Substantially  built  of 
the  native  stone  without  mortar,  dirtied  w^iIl 
no  white  lime»  and  their  long,  low  roofs  covered 
with  slate;  if  they  had  been  raised  by  tha  • 
magic  of  some  indigenous  Amphion's  mu^ic^ 
the  materials  could  not  have  adjiusted  theiSH 
selves  more  beautifully  in  accord  with  tha 
surrounding  scene;  and  time  has  still  furlh^, 
harmonized  them  with  weatber-«tains,  lichen^ 
and  moss,  short  grasses,  and  short  fem,  an4t 
stone-plants^  of  various  kinds.    The   or^a^, 
mented  chimneys,  round  or  square,  less  ado^ 
ed  than  those  which,  like  little  turrets,  crest 
die  houses  of  the  Portuguese  peasantry;  and. 
yet  not  less  happily  suited  to  their  place,  tKo. 
hedge  of  dipt  box  beneath  the  window^,  thfj 
rose  bushes  beside  the  dopr,  the  little  patch,  oit 
flower  ground,  with   its   tall  hoUvhocks  ia 
front;  the  garden  beside,  the  bee-hives,  a|^ 
the  orchard  with  its  bank  of  daffodils  a|^.. 
snow-drops,  the  earliest  and  the  profusegt  in , 
these  parts,  indicate  in  the  ownen;  some  pqr*^ 
tion  of  ease  and  leisure,  some  regard  to  ne^ 
ness  and  comfort,  some  sense  of  natural,  ani^ 
innocent,  and  healthful  enjoyment.    The  n«w, 
cottages  of  the  manufaf^turers  are  upoi^  tba^ 
manufacturing  patterns-naked,  and  in  a  row^. 

^  How  is  it,  said  U  that  every  thin^  whioh;^  , 
connected  with  manufactures  presents  suc^  , 
features  of  unqualified  deformity  t  From  tha 
laigest  of  Mammon's  temples  down  to  the 
poorest  hovel  in  which  his  helotry  are  stalled,, 
these  edifices  have  all  one  character.  Tii^f 
will  notsfteliow  them ;  nature  will  never  clpt)^ 
nor  conceal  them;  and  thc^  will  remaiu  al- 
w^s  as  offensive  to  t^e  eye  as  to  the  mind." 

Here  is  wisdon^.    Here  are  the  prinqiplea. 
on  which  nations  are  to  be  governed.    Rosa 
bushes  and  poor-rates,  rather  than  steam-en- 
ginea  and  independenccr    BCortali^  and,  cot* 
tages  with  weather-stains,  rather  than  healthy 
and  long  life  with  edifices  which  time  cannot 
mellow.    We  arc  told,  that  our  age  has  in* 
vented  atrocities  beyond  the  imagination  of, 
our  fathers ;  that  society  ha:>  been  brought  into 
a  state,  compared  with  which  extemSnatieii 
would  be  a  blessing;   and  all  because  the 
dwellings  of  cotton-spinners  are  naked  anfL 
rectangular.    Mr.  Southey  has  found  out  9l 
way,  he  tells  us,  in  which  the  effects  of  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  may  be  compared, 
And  what  is  this  way  t    To  stand  on  a  hill,  to 
look  at  a  cottage  and  a  manufactory,  and  t^ 
see  which  is  the  prettier.    Does  Mr.  Southey 
think  that  the  body  of  the  English  peasantry 
live,  or  ever  lived,  in  substantial  and  om»- 
mented  cottages,  with  box  hedges,  flower  gar- 
dens, bee-hives,  and  orchards  1  If  not,  what  is 
his  parallel  worth  1    We  despise  those  JUoto* 
foMin,  who  think  that  they  serve  the  cause  of 
science  by  depreciating  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.    But  if  anything  could  excuse  their  nar** 
rowness  of  mind,  it  would  be  such  a  book  aa 
this.    It  is  not  strange  that  when  one  enthns^ 
aat  makfs  the  pictows^f  Jhe  teat  of  jd|it^ 
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90od»  anoter  tlMiM  feel  iaelised  to  proeeribe 
•iMgirther  the  pkasures  of  taste  and  imaglna- 


TImk  it  is  that  Mr.  Southej  reasons  abeot 
matlBfa  viifa  whiah  be  thinks  himaelf  perfectly 
ooafversant  Wd  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised 
to  ted  that  he  commits  extraordinary  blunders 
iriWB  he  wn«es  on  points  of  which  he  acknov- 
Mj^es  himaelf  to  be  ignorant  He  confesses  that 
lie  &  not  Tersed  in  political  economy )  that  he  has 
neidier  liking  nor  aptitude  for  it ;  and  he  then 
prdaeeds  to  read  the  pnblic  a  lectare  coaeem- 
mg  it,  which  fblly  bears  out  his  coniessioa. 

-JOi  wealth,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  ''in 
fomer  times  was  tangible.  It  c<msisted  in 
la^  BMmey,  or  chattels,  which  were  either  of 
T99i  or  conTentienal  ▼alue.'* 

MoDlesinoe,  as  Mr.  Sonthey  somewhat  aflecu 
adiy  calls  himself^  answers : 

*(  Jewels,  for  example,  and  pictores,  as  in 
HeleiDd— where  indeed  at  one  tune  tolip  bulbs 
answered  the  same  purpose." 

^  That  babbW*  says  air  Thonuis,  '*  was  one 
of -those  coatagioas  insanities  to  which  com- 
maaitka  are  si^ject  AU  wealth  was  real,  till 
tha  exfani  of  oommeree  rendered  a  paper  cur- 
TCMy  neeesaaiy  9  which  difiered  from  precious 
atones  and  pictnves  in  this  im^rtant  point; 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  its  prodaction." 

^We  regard  it,"  says  Montesinos,  *" as  the 
lepreaentatire  of  real  wealth,  and,  therefore, 
liwed  ahrafs  to  the  amount  of  what  it  rqpre- 


^^unme  that  notion,"  answers  the  ghost, 
"  and  yefu  w^  be  in  the  dark  presently.  Tour 
pravineial  bank-notes,  which  constitute  almost 
whaHy  the  circulating  medium  of  certain  dis- 
tncls»  pass  current  to-day.  To-mortovr,  tidings 
may  CMne  that  the  house  which  issued  them 
haa  stopped  payment,  and  what  do  they  repre- 
seat  then  1     x  ou  will  find  them  the  shadow  of 


We  scarcely  know  at  which  end  to  begin  to 
diaantanfl^  this  knot  of  absurdities.  We  might 
aakwhy  j^  should  be  a  greater  proof  of  insanity 
in  isen  to  set  a  high  value  on  rare  tulips  than  on 
rare  stones,  which  are  neither  more  useful  nor 
acta  heautifnll  We  might  ask  hew  it  can  be 
aald  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  production  of 
papar-aMiaey,  when  a  man  is  hanged  if  he 
issues  a^  in  the  name  of  another,  and  is  forced 
to  aash  wiMi  he  issues  in  his  own !  But  Mr. 
Somiieys  error  lies  deeper  stilL  '^  All  wealth," 
saya  he>  **  was  tangible  and  real,  till  paper  ear- 
reney  was  introduced."  Now,  was  Uiere  erer, 
since  man  emerged  fMm  a  state  of  utter  Imu> 
bflriam,  an  age  in  which  there  were,no  debts  f 
Is  net  a  debt,  while  the  solvency  of  the  debtor 
is  aadoubted,  always  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
wealOi  of  fh%  creditor  t  Tet  is  it  tangible  and 
real  wealth  1  Does  it  cease  to  be  wealth,  be- 
cause there  is  the  security  of  a  written  acknow- 
Jcdgmcat  for  it  ?  And  what  else  is  paper  cur- 
rewsyt  Did  Mr.  Soudiey  ever  read  a  bank- 
note 1  tf  he  did,  he  would  see  that  it  is  a  writ- 
ten acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  and  a  promise 
to  pay  that  debt  The  promise  may  be  violated, 
tha^diebt.may  remam  unpaid,  those  to  whom  it 
waa  due  may  suffer :  but  this  is  a  risk  not  con* 
ittti  tt»  eaaea  of  paper  currency;  it  is  a  risk 
liiatHaialiU  from  dia  Mlatioa  of  debtar  and 
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I  creditor.  Every  man  who  sails  goo4s  1 
thing  but  ready  money,  runs  the  risk  of  i 
that  what  he  considered  as  part  of  his  weald 
one  day,  is  nothing  at  all  the  next  day.  Mr. 
South^refers  to  the  picture-galleries  of  Hol- 
land. The  pictures  were  undoubtedly  real  and 
tangible  possessions.  But  surely  it  might  ha|^ 
pen  that  a  burgomaster  mi^t  owe  a  picture^* 
dealer  a  thousand  guilders  for  a  Teniers. 
What  in  this  case  corresponds  to  our  paper* 
money  is  not  the  picture,  which  is  tangible, 
but  this  claim  of  the  picture-dealer  on  his  cus- 
tomer for  the  price  of  the  picture,  which  is  not 
tangible.  Now,  would  not  the  picture-dealer 
consider  this  claim  as  part  of  his  wealth! 
Would  not  a  tradesman  who  knew  of  it  give 
credit  to  the  picture-dealer  the  more  readily  on 
account  of  itl  The  burgomaster  might  be 
mined.  If  so,  would  not  those  consequences 
follow  which,  as  Mr.  8oulhey  tells  us»  were 
never  heard  of  till  paper-money  came  into  usiel 
Yesterday  this  claim  was  worth  a  thouauid 
guilders.  To-day  what  is  it  1  The  shadow  of 
a  shade. 

It  is  true,  that  the  more  readily  clai|ns  of 
this  sort  are  tranaforred  from  hand  to  hand*  the 
more  cxt^isive  will  be  the  injury  produced  by 
a  single  feulure.  The  laws  of  all  nations  sanc- 
tion, in  certain  cases,  thj^  transfer  of  rights  not 
yet  reduced  into  possession.  Mr.  Soutbev 
w<»)ld  scarcely  wish,  we  should  think,  that  aU 
endorsements  pf  bills  and  notes  should  be  d^ 
clared  invalid.  Yet  even  if  this  were  done»  tha 
transfer  ef  claims  would  imperceptibly  take 
place  to  a  very  great  extent  When  the  baiter 
trusts  the  butcher,  for  example,  he  is  in  foc^ 
though  not  in  fonn,  trusting  the  butcher's  cus- 
tomers. A  man  who  owes  large  bills  to  tradaa* 
meut  and  fails  to  pay  them,  almost  always  pro- 
duces distress  through  a  very  wide  circle  of 
people  whom  he  never  dealt  with. 

In  shorty  what  Mr.  Southey  takes  for  a  diffw* 
ence  in  Idnd,  is  only  a  difference  of  form  and 
degree*  In  every  society  men  have  claims  on 
the  property  of  others.  In  every  society  Uiece 
is  aposaihUity  that  some  debtors  may  not  be 
able  to  fulil  their  obligations.  In  every  socia* 
ty,  therefore,  there  is  wealth  which  is  not  tan- 
gible, and  which  may  become  the  shadow  of  a 
shade. 

Mr.  8outhey  then  proceeds  to  a  dissertation, 
on  the  national  debt,  whioh  he  considers  in  a 
new  and  most  consolatory  light,  as  a  clear  adr 
dition  to  the  income  of  the  country.. 

''t'ou  can  understand,"  says  Sir  Thomas, 
^  that  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  national 
wealth." 

"  8o  large  a  part,"  answers  Montesinos, "  that 
the  interest  amounted,  during  the  prosperous 
time  of  agriculture,  to  as  much  as  the  rental 
of  all  the  land  in  Great  Britain ;  and  at  present 
to  the  rental  of  all  lands,  all  houses,  and  all 
other  fixed  property  put  together." 

The  ghost  and  the  laureate  agree  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  so  secure 
and  advantageous  a  deposit  for  wealth  as  the 
fUnds  afibrd.    Sir  Thomas  then  proceeds : 

"Another  and  far  more  momentous  beneiU 
must  not  be  overlooked :  the  eigpenditureof  aa  , 
annual  inter^t,  equalling,  as  you  have  stated^ 
the  present  rental  of  all  fixed  proper^"  ^ 
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"l%at  expMkditare,"  q«oth  Montesinos, 
^  gires  employment  to  half  the  industry  in  the 
kmgdom,  and  feeds  half  the  mouths.  Take, 
indeed,  Uie  weight  of  the  national  debt  from 
this  great  and  complicated  social  machine, 
and  the  wheels  must  stop." 

From  this  passage  we  shonld  have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  Mr.  Sonthey  supposes  the 
diridends  to  be  a  free  gift  periodically  sent 
down  from  heaven  to  the  randholders,  as  quails 
and  manna  were  sent  to  the  Israelites,  were  it 
not  that  he  has  vouchsafed,  in  the  following 
question  and  answer,  to  give  the  public  some 
information  which,  we  believe,  was  very  Uttle 
needed.  • 

**  Whence  comes  the  interest  1"  says  Sir 
Thomas. 

*<  It  is  raised,"  answers  Montesinos,  **  by  tax- 
ation." 

Now,  has  Mr.  Southey  ever  considered  -vHiat 
would  be  done  with  this  sum,  if  it  were  not 

Said  as  interest  to  the  national  creditor!  U 
e  would  think  over  this  matter  for  a  short 
time,  we  suspect  that  the  **  momentous  benefit" 
of  which  he  talks  would  appear  to  him  to  shrink 
strangely  in  amount  A  fhndholder,  we  will 
suppose,  spends  an  income  of  tyt  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  his  ten  nearest  neighbours 
pay  fifty  pounds  each  to  the  tax-gatherer,  for 
the  puipose  of  dischaiging  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  If  the  debt  were  wiped  out,  (a 
measure,  be  it  understood,  which  we  by  no 
means  recommend,)  the  fundholder  would 
cease  to  spend  his  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
He  would  no  longer  give  emplo^nnent  to  indus- 
trjt  or  put  food  into  the  mouths  of  labourers. 
Tliis  Mr.  Southey  thinks  a  fearful  evil.  But  is 
there  no  mitigating  circumstance  1  Each  of 
his  ten  neighbours  has  fifty  pounds  more  than 
formerly.  Each  of  them  will,  as  it  seems  to 
our  feeble  understandings,  employ  more  indus- 
try and  feed  more  mouths  than  formerly.  The 
sum  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  in  afferent 
hands.  But  on  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Southey 
call  upon  us  to  believe  that  it  is  in  die  hands 
of  men  who  will  spend  less  liberally  or  less 

i'udiciously  t  He  seems  to  think  that  nobody 
»ut  a  fundholder  can  employ  the  poor;  diat  if 
a  tax  is  remitted,  those  who  formerly  used  to 
pay  it  proceed  immediatelv  to  dig  holes  in  the 
earth,  and  bury  the  sum  which  the  government 
had  been  accustomed  to  take ;  that  no  money 
can  set  industry  in  motion  till  it  has  been  taken 
by  the  tax-gatherer  out  of  one  man's  pocket 
and  nut  into  another  man's.  We  really  wish 
that  Mr.  Southey  would  try  to  prove  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  indeed,  the  foundation  or  his 
whole  theoiy  of  finance ;  for  we  think  it  right 
to  hint  to  him,  that  our  hard-hearted  and  un- 
imaginative generation  will  expect  some  more 
satisfactory  reason  than  the  only  one  with 
which  he  has  yet  favoured  it— a  similitude 
touching  evaporation  and  dew. 

Both  the  theory  and  the  illustration,  indeed, 
are  old  friends  of  ours.  In  evenr  season  of 
distress  which  we  can  remember,  Mr.  Southey 
has  been  proclaiming  that  it  is  not  from  eco- 
nomy, but  from  increased  taxation,  that  the 
countnr  must  expect  relief;  and  he  stiU,  we 
find,  piaces  the  undoubting  (kith  of  a  political 
Piafoims  in  his 
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"A  people,"  he  tells  us,  "^may  be  too  rioht 
but  a  government  cannot  be  so." 

«A  state,"  says  he,  *"  cannot  hava  sort 
wealth  at  its  command  than  may  be  employtd 
for  the  general  good,  a  liberal  expenditura  in 
national  works  being  one  of  the  surest  means 
for  promoting  national  prosperity,  and  the  be- 
nefit being  still  more  obvious  of  an  expenditure 
directed  to  the  purposes  of  national  improva- 
ment    But  a  people  may  be  too  rich." 

We  fully  admit  that  a  state  cannot  have  at 
its  command  more  wealth  than  may  be  tmplav* 
ed  for  the  general  good.  But  neither  can  inu- 
viduals  or  bodies  of  individuals  have  at  their 
command  more  wealth  than  may  be  emjployod 
for  the  general  good.  If  there  be  no  limit  lo 
the  sum  which  may  be  usefully  laid  out  im 
public  worics  and  national  improvement  then 
wealth,  whether  in  the  hands  of  private  mat 
or  of  the  government,  fnoy  always,  if  the  pos- 
sessor choose  to  spend  it  usefully,  be  usendlr 
spent  The  only  ground,  therefore,  on  whiek 
Mr.  Southey  can  possibly  maintain  that  a  fo- 
verament  cannot  be  too  rich,  but  that  a  paopU 
may  be  too  rich,  must  be  diis,  that  govenuftaata 
are  more  likely  to  spend  dieir  money  on  goad 
objects  than  private  individuals. 

But  what  is  useful  expenditure  1  « A  liba- 
ral  expenditure  in  national  works,"  sa3rs  Mr. 
Southey,  *'  is  one  of  the  surest  means  wr  pro- 
moting national  prosperi^."  What  does  ha 
mean  by  national  prosperity  1  Does  he  meaa 
the  wealth  of  the  state  1  If  so,  his  reasoning 
runs  thus :— The  more  wealth  a  state  has  tha 
better;  for  the  more  wealth  a  state  has  the 
more  wealth  it  will  have.  This  U  surelF 
something  like  that  fallacy  which  is  uagal- 
lantly  termed  a  lady's  reason.  If  by  nalipnal 
prosperity  he  means  the  wealth  of  the  people, 
of  how  gross  a  contradiction  is  .he  guilty!  A 
people,  he  tells  us,  may  be  too  rich ;  a  govera* 
ment  cannot;  for  a  government  can  o>np[pr 
its  riches  in  making  the  people  richer.  Tha 
wealth  of  the  people  is  to  be  taken  (rom  thamt 
because  they  liave  too  much,  and  laid  out  in 
works  which  yield  them  more. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  determine  whe- 
ther Mr.  8outhey*s  reason  for  recommendinf 
large  taxation  is  that  it  will  make  the  paopla 
rich,  or  that  it  will  make  them  poor.  But  wa 
are  sure  that  if  his  object  is  to  make  thaoi 
rich,  he  takes  the  wrong  course.  There  are 
two  or  three  principles  respecting  public 
works,  which,  as  an  experience  of  vast  extant 
proves,  may  be  trusted  m  almost  every  case. 

It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  any  private 
man,  or  body  of  men,  will  invest  property  in  a 
canal,  a  tunnel,  or  a  bridge,  but  from  an  ex- 
pectatioQ  that  ttie  outlay  will  be  profitable  to 
them.  No  work  of  this  sort  can  be  profitable 
to  private  speculators,  imless  the jpublic  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it  The  pubUo 
will  not  pay  of  their  own  accord  for  what 
yields  no  profit  or  convenience  to  them.  There 
is  thus  a  direct  and  obvious  connection  be- 
tween the  motive  which  induces  individoala 
to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  the  utility  of 
the  work. 

Can  we  find  any  such  conaectioa  in  th« 
eaaaof  a  pv^lic  work  axeeuted  by  M^^^mm^ 
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meat  If  it  is  useful,  are  the  individuals  who 
rale  the  country  richer  ?  If  it  is  useless,  are 
ihey  poorer !  A  public  man  may  be  solicitous 
for  his  credit:  but  is  not  he  likely  to  gain 
more  credit  by  a  useless  display  of  ostenta- 
tions architecture  in  a  great  town,  than  by  the 
best  road  or  the  best  canal  in  some  remote 
province?  The  fame  of  public  works  is  a 
much  less  certain  test  of  their  utility,  than  the 
mmoont  of  toll  collected  at  them.  In  a  corrupt 
age,  there  will  be  a  direct  embezzlement  In 
tiie  purest  age,  there  will  be  abundance  of 
jobbing.  Never  were  the  statesmen  of  any 
country  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and 
more  spotless  in  pecuniary  transactions,  than 
those  who  have  of  late  governed  England. 
Tet  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  buildings  re- 
cently erected  in  London  for  a  proof  of  our 
rule,  in  a  bad  age,  the  fate  of  the  public  is  to 
be  robbed.  In  a  eood  age,  it  is  much  milder 
— ^merely  to  have  me  dearest  and  the  worst  of 
erery  thing. 

Buildings  for  state  purposes  the  state  must 
erect.  And  here  we  think  that,  in  general,  the 
state  ought  to  stop.  We  firmly  believe,  that 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  subscribed  by 
individuals  for  railroads  or  canals,  would  pro- 
dace  more  advantage  to  the  public  than  five 
minions  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  are  certain  old  saws  about 
the  master's  eye,  and  about  everybody's  busi- 
ness, in  which  we  place  very  great  faith. 

l^ere  is,  we  have  said,  no  consistencv  in 
Mr.  SouUiey's  political  system.  But  if  there 
be  in  it  any  leading  principle,  if  thete  be  any 
one  error  which  diverges  more  widely  and 
rariously  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  which 
his  theory  about  national  works  is  a  rami- 
ication.  He  conceives  that  the  business  of 
the  magistrate  is,  not  merely  to  see  that  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  people  are  secure 
from  attack,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  a  perfect 
jack  of  all  trades,  architect,  engineer,  school- 
master, merchant,  theologian,  a  Lady  Boun- 
tiful in  every  parish,  a  Paul  Pry  in  every 
house,  spying,  eaves-dropping,  relieving,  ad- 
monishing, spending  our  money  for  us,  and 
choosing  our  opinions  for  us.  His  principle 
is,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  that  no  man  can 
do  any  thing  so  well  for  himself,  as  his  rulers, 
be  they  who  they  may,  can  do  it  for  him ;  that 
a  government  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection,  in  proportion  as  it  interferes 
more  and  more  with  the  habits  and  notions  of 
individuals. 

He  seems  to  be  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  in 
flic  power  of  government  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses under  which  the  lower  orders  labour. 
Nay,  he  considers  doubt  on  this  subject  as  im- 
pious. We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his 
argument  on  this  subject  It  is  a  perfect  jewel 
of  logic 

"Mnixy  thousands  in  your  metropolis,"  says 
ttr  Thomas  More,  **  rise  every  morning  with- 
out knowing  how  they  are  to  subsist  during 
the  day;  as  many  of  them,  where  they  are  to 
l«r  their  heads  at  night  All  men,  even  the 
Tieions  fliemselves,  know  that  wickedness 
leads  to  misery;  but  many,  even  among  the 
good  and  the  wise,  have  yet  to  learn  that  mise- 
ly  is  almost  as  often  the  cause  of  wickedness.*' 


**  There  are  many,"  says  Montcsinos,  *  who  ' 
know  this,  but  believe  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  human  institutions  to  prevent  this 
misery.    They  see  the  effect,  but  regard  the  ' 
causes  as  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
human  nature.  ' 

"As  surely  as  God  is  good,'*  replies  Sir 
Thomas,  **  so  surely  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
necessary  evil.  For,  by  the  religious  mind, 
sickness,  and  pain,  and  death  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted evils." 

Now,  if  sickness,  pain,  and  death  are  not 
evils,  we  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
an  evil  that  thousands  should  rise  without 
knowing;  how  they  are  to  subsist    The  only 
evil  of  hunger  is,  that  it  produces  first  pain, 
then  sickness,  and  finally  death.    If  it  did  not 
produce  these,  it  would  be  no  calamity.    If 
these  are  not  evils,  it  is  no  calamity.    We 
cannot  conceive  why  it  should  be  a  greater 
impeachment  of  the  Divine  goodness,  that 
some  men  should  not  be  able  to  find  food  to 
eat,  than  that  others  should  have  stomachs  * 
which  derive  no  nourishment  from  food  when  ' 
they  have  eaten  it  Whatever  phjrsical  effects  ' 
want  produces,  may  also  be   produced  by  ' 
disease.     Whatever  salutary  effects  disease  * 
may  produce,  may  also  be  produced  by  want 
If  poverty  makes  men  thieves,  disease  and  '■ 
pain  oflen  sour  the  temper  and  contract  the  ^ 
heart 

We  will  propose  a  very  plain  dilemma: 
Either  physical  pain  is  an  evil,  or  it  is  not  an  * 
evil,    u  it  is  an  evil,  then  there  is  necessary  ' 
evil  in  the  imiverse :  if  it  is  not,  why  should  j 
the  poor  be  delivered  from  iti 

Mr.  Southey  entertains  as  exaggerated  a 
notion  of  the  wisdom  of  governments  as  of 
their  power.    He  speaks  with  the  greatest  dis- 
gust of  the  respect  now  paid  to  public  opinion. 
That  opinion  is,  according  to  him,  to  be  dis- 
trusted and  dreaded;  its  usurpation  ought  to  be  • 
vigorously  resisted;  and  the  practice  of  yield-  ' 
ing  to  it  is  likely  to  ruin  the  coimtry.    To  ' 
maintain  police  is,  accoiding  to  him,  only  one 
of  the  ends  of  government    Its  duties  are  pa- 
triarchal and  paternal.    It  ought  to  consider 
the  moral  discipline  of  6ie  people  as  its  first 
object,  to  establish  a  religion,  to  train  the 
whole  community  in  that  religion,  and  to  con- 
sider all  dissenters  as  its  own  enemies. 

**  Nothing,"  sajrs  Sir  Thomas,  "is  more  cer-  - 
tain  than  that  religion  is  the  basis  upon  which 
civil  government  rests;  that  from  religion 
power  derives  its  authority,  laws  their  efficacy, 
and  both  their  zeal  and  sanction ;  and  it  is  iie* 
cessary  that  this  religion  be  established  for 
the  security  of  the  state  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  who  would  otherwise  be  moved  to 
and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctnne.  A  state 
is  secure  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  at- 
tached to  its  institutions ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
first  and  plainest  rule  of  sound  policy,  that  the 
people  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go.  The  state  that  neglects  this  prepares  il« 
own  destruction ;  and  they  who  train  them  up 
in  any  other  way  aTe  undermining  it  Nothing 
!  in  abstract  science  can  be  more  certain  than 
[  these  positions  are." 

!     "All  of  which,"  answers  Montcsinos,  «*» 
,  nevertheless  denied  by  our  professors  ?f  the 
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arto'BabWatiTe  and  Seiibblative,  some  in  ihe 
wmciXj  of  evil  designs,  and  others  in  the 
^orioxia  assurance  of  impenetrahle  igno- 
rance.'* 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  volomes  before 
Vf  is  merely  an  amplification  of  these  absurd 
pa^mgraphs.  What  does  Mr.  Southe;  mean 
uj.  saying,  that  religion  is  demonstrably  the 
basis  of  civil  government  1  He  cannot  sorely 
mean  that  men  have  no  motives,  except  those 
derived  from  religion,  for  establishing  and 
fopporting  civil  government,  that  no  temporal 
advantage  is  denved  from  civil  government, 
Uial  man  would  experience  no  temporal  incon- 
Teniei^ce  from  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
If  he  allows,  as  we  think  he  must  allow,  that 
it  is  for  ti^e  good  of  mankind  in  this  world 
to  have  civil  government,  and  that  the  great 
mi^jiprity  of  mankind  have  always  thought  it 
Ib^.their  good  in  this  world  to  have  civU  go- 
vecnment,  we  then  have  a  basis  for  govern- 
me^t  quite  distinct  from  religion.  It  is  true, 
that,  the  Christian  religion  sanctions  govern- 
ment as  it  sanctions  eveiy  thing  which  pro- 
motes the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  species. 
But  we  are  «t  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  sense 
relig^ou  can  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment in  which  it  is  not  also  the  basis  of  the 
practices  of  eating,  drinking,  and  lighting  fires 
In  cold  weather.  Nothing  in  history  is  more 
eertain  than  that  government  has  existed,  has 
reefivad  soma  obedience  and  given  some  pixh 
teadon,  in  times  in  which  it  derived  no  sup- 
port from  religion,  in  times  in  which  there 
was  no  religion  that  influenced  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men.  It  waa  not  from  dread  of  Tarta- 
rui,  or  belief  in  the  Elysian  fields,  that  an 
AAenian  wished  to  have  some  institutions 
which  might  keep  Orestes  from  filching  his 
cloak,  or  Midias  from  breaking  his  head.  ''It 
is  frx>m  religion,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  ''that 
pcmr  derives  its  authority,  and  laws  their 
eiftcacv."  From  what  reli^on  does  our  power 
oier  the  Hindoos  derive  its  authority,  or  the 
la^i  in  virtue  of  which  we  hang  Brahinins,  its 
eAcaoyI  For  thousands  of  years  civil  go- 
Tanunent  has  exiated  in  almost  every  comer 
of  the  world,  in  ages  of  priestcraft,  in  ages  of 
faaaficismj  in  aaes  of  epicurean  indifference. 
In.  agps  of  enlightened  piety.  However  pure 
or  impure  the  faith  of  (he  people  might  be, 
wkathar  they  adored  a  beneficent  or  malignant 
pqwer,  whedier  they  thought  the  soul  mortal 
or.  immortal^  they  have,  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
to  be  absolute  savages,  found  out  their  need  of 
civil  government,  and  instituted  it  according- 
ly«  It  is  as  universal  as  the  practice  of  cook- 
ery. Yet,  it  is  as  certain,  says  Mr.  Southey, 
aa  any  thing  in  abstract  science,  that  govern- 
mant  is  founded  on  religion.  We  should  like 
to.  know  what  notion  Mr.  Southey  has  of  the 
damonatrations  of  abstract  science.  But  a 
vme  one,  we  suspecL 

The  proof  proceeds.  As  religion  is  the  basis 
of  government,  and  as  the  state  is  secure  in 
proportion  as  the  people  are  attached  to  its  in- 
ftittttioDS,  it  is,  therefore,  says  Mr.  Southey,  the  \ 
fi^  rule  of  policy,  that  the  government  should  I 
train  the  people  in  the  way  in  which  they 
^«ld  go;  and  it  ia  plain,  that  those  who 


train  them  in  any  odier  way,  are  ondfiQimiiif . 
the  state. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  to  be  the  first 
object  that  people  should  always  believe  in  the 
established  religion,  and  be  attached  to  the 
established  government.  A  religion  may  be 
false.  A  government  may  be  oppressive.  And 
whatever  support  government  gives  to  falae 
religions,  or  religion  to  oppressive  govern- 
ments, we  consider  as  a  clear  evil. 

The  maxim,  that  governments  ought  to  train 
the  people  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go^ 
sounds  well.  But  is  there  any  reason  for 
believing  that  a  government  is  more  likely  to 
lead  the  people  in  the  right  wav,  than  the 
people  to  fall  into  the  right  way  of  themselves  1 
HaVe  there  not  been  governments  which  weca 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  t  Are  there  not  stiU 
such  governments  1  Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  thai  the  movement  of  political  aud 
religious  truth  is  rather  downwards  from  tha 
government  to  the  people,  than  upwards  from 
the  people  to  the  government!  Tliese  ait 
questions  which  it  is  of  importance  to  havo 
clearly  resolved.  Mr.  SoiUhey  declaims  againajt 
public  opinion,  which  is  now,  he  tells  u^ 
usurping  supreme  power.  Formerly,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  laws  governed;  now  public 
opinion  governs.  What  are  laws  but  expraa* 
sions  of  the  opinion  of  some  class  which  has. 
power  over  the  rest  of  the  communis  1  By 
what  was  the  world  ever  governed,  but  by  the 
opinion  of  some  person  or  persons  1  By  what 
elsfe  can  it  ever  be  governed!  What  areaU« 
systems,  religious,  political,  or  scientific,  bnt 
opinions  resting  on  evidence  more  or  less  sa* 
tisfoctoryl  The  question  is  not  between  ho- 
man  opinion,  and  some  higher  and  more  cer* 
tain  mode  of  arriving  at  truth,  bnt  between 
opinion  and  opinion,  between  the  opinion,  of 
one  man  and  another,  or  of  one  class  and. 
another,  or  of  one  generation  and  another* 
Public  opinion  is  not  infallible ;  but  can  Mr» 
Southey  construct  any  institutions  which  shall 
secure  to  us  the  guidance  of  an  infallible  oui* 
niont  Can  Mr.  Southey  select  any  famuyA 
any  profession,  any  class  in  short,  distinguished 
by  any  plain  badge  from  the  rest  of  the  com* 
munihr,  whose  opinion  is  more  likely  to  be 
just  than  this  much  abused  public  opinion  1 
Would  he  choose  the  peers,  for  example  1  Or 
the  two  hundred  tallest  men  in  the  country  1 
Or  the  poor  Knights  of  Windsor  t  Or  children 
who  are  bom  widi  cauls,  seventh  sons  of  se- 
venth sons!  We  cannot  suppose  that  he 
would  recommend  popular  election:  for  that 
is  merely  an  i^peal  to  public  opinion.  And 
to  sa^  that  society  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  and  best,  though  true,  ia 
useless.  Whose  opinion  is  to  decide  who  are 
the  wisest  and  best ! 

Mr.  Southey  and  many  other  respectable 
people  seem  to  think  that  when  the^  have  onoe 
proved  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
people  to  be  a  most  important  object,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  it  is  an  object  which  the 
government  ought  to  pursue.  Ttiey  forget  that 
we  have  to  consider,  not  merely  the  goodneaa 
of  the  end,  but  also  the  fitness  of  the  means* 
Neither  in  the  natural  nor  in  the  political  bo4y 


•wely  no  ooBtrmdiotioii  ift  tagrukg  diat  a  etrtidn 
•ecdon  of  the  eoaumoBi^  ahAj  be  ^te  eem- 
peleBt  U>  protect  the  jperaoiis  aad  property  of 
the  rest,  yet  qoite  wmt  to  direct  our  opinions, 
or  to  superintend  our  ptiTate  ludrits. 

80  strong  is  die  interest  of  a  raler  to  pro« 
tect  his  smbjects  against  all  depredations  aoid 
oatrages  except  hu  own,  so  dear  and  simple 
are  £e  means  by  which  this  end  is  to  be 
effected,  that  men  are  probaMy  better  off  under 
tiK  worst  governments  in  the  wortd  than  they 
woaM  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Eren  when 
tbe  s4>pointm9nt  of  magistrates  has  been  leA 
to  chance,  as  in  the  Italian  republics,  things 
have  gone  on  better  than  they  would  hare 
done,  S*  there  had  been  no  magistrates  at  all, 
and  every  man  had  done  what  seemed  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  Bot  we  see  no  reason  for  Uiink- 
ing  that  the  opinions  of  the  magistrate  are 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  those  of  any  other 
man.  None  of  the  modes  by  which  rulers  are 
appointed,  popular  election,  the  accident  of  the 
lot,  or  the  accident  of  bindi,  afford,  as  ikr  as 
we  can  perceive,  much  security  for  their  being 
wiser  than  any  erf* their  neighbours.  The  chance 
of  their  being  wiser  than  idl  their  neighbours 
tagether  is  still  smaller.  Now  we  cannot  con- 
eeive  how  it  can  be  laid  down,  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  right  of  one  class  to  direct  the 
oj^inions  of  another,  unless  it  ean  be  proved 
that  the  former  class  is  more  likely  to  form 
jost  opinions  than  die  latter. 

The  duties  of  govemment  would  be,  as  Mr. 
Southey  says  that  they  are,  paternal,  if  a  ^ 
vemment  were  neeesaarily  as  much  supenor 
is  wisdom  to  a  people,  as  the  most  foolish 
ihther,  for  a  time,  is  to  the  most  intelligent 
child,  and  if  a  government  loved  a  people  as 
UAers  generally  love  their  eUMren.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  a  govern- 
ment will  either  have  the  paternal  warmth  of 
affection  or  the  paternal  superiority  of  intel- 
lect. Mr.  8outbey  might  as  well  sav,  that  the 
duties  of  the  shoemaker  are  paternal,  and  that 
it  is  a  usurpation  in  any  man  not  of  the  crail 
to  say  that  his  shoes  are  bad,  and  to  insist  on 
having  better.  The  division  of  labour  would 
be  no  blessing,  if  those  by  whom  a  thing  is 
done  were  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  Chose  for  whom  it  is  done.  The  shoemaker, 
in  the  Relapse,  tells  Lord  Foppington,  that  his 
lordship  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his 
s^K>e  pinches.  *'It  does  not  pinch,  it  cannot 
pinch;  I  know  my  business,  and  I  never  made 
a  better  shoe."  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Southey  would  have  a  government  treat  a 
^ople  who  usurp  the  privilege  of  thinking. 
Nay,  the  shoemaker  of  Vanbrugh  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  comparison.  He  contented 
himself  with  regulating  his  customer's  shoes, 
about  which  he  knew  somediing,  and  did  not 
Dresnme  to  dictate  about  the  coat  and  hat. 
But  Mr.  dottthey  would  have  the  rulers  of  a 
eountiy  prescribe  opinions  to  the  people,  not 
only  about  polities,  but  about  matters  concern- 
lag  which  a  government  has  no  peculiar 
ioareca  of  inibramtion,  concerning  which  any 
aaa  in  die  strseti  may  kaow  as  much,  and 
think  u  JQtIly,  as  a  Ung-Hreligion  and  mo- 
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rightly  as  when  they  discn^  it  freely.  ~  A  io- 
t«misent  can  interfere  in  disieussion,  Mfvj 
miking  it  less  fVee  than  it  wotild  otherwi^  be. 
Men  are  most  likely  to  form  just  opinions 
when  they  have  no  other  wish  than  to  ka6w 
the  trolly  and  are  exempt  from  alt  infiuence, 
either  of  hope  or  fear.  Oovemment,  as  go- 
vernment, can  bring  nothing  but  the  iiifideiice 
of  h(^e6  abd  fears  to  support  its  doctrines.  It 
carries  on  controversy,  not  widi  reasons,  but 
with  threats  imd  brA>es.  If  it  employs  reasons, 
it  does  so  not  in  virtue  of  any  powers  which 
belong  to  it  as  a  government.  Thus,  instead 
of  a  contest  between  argument  and  argtunent, 
we  have  a  contest  between  argument  a!nd 
force.  Instead  of  a  contest  in  which  truth, 
from  the  natural  constitution  of  the  huiima 
mind,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  fklsehbod, 
we  have  a  contest  in  which  truth  can  be  vio- 
toriotts  only  by  accident 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  securi^  which 
this  training  gives  to  goremmentst  Mr.  8du- 
they  would  scarcely  recommend  that  discus- 
sion should  be  more  effectually  shackled,  that 
public  opinion  should  be  more  strictly  disci- 
plined into  conformity  with  established  inisti- 
tntions,  than  hi  8pain  and  Italy.  Tet  we  kndw 
that  the  restraints  which  exist  in  Bpain  and 
Imly  hare  not  prevented  atheism  from  spread- 
ing among  the  educated  classes,  and  especially 
among  those  whose  office  it  is  to  minister  at 
the  altars  of  God.  All  our  readers  know  how, 
at  the  dme  of  the  French  Kevolmion,  priest 
after  priest  came  forward  to  declare  that  his 
doctrine,  his  mlnistr}',  his  whole  life,  had  been 
a  lie,  a  mummerv  during  which  he  could 
scarcely  compose  his  countenance  sufficienUy 
to  carr}'  on  the  imposture.  This  was  the  case 
of  a  false,  or  at  least  a  grossly  corrupted  reli- 
gion. Let  us  lake,  then,  the  case  of  all  othera 
the  most  favourable  to  Mr.  Souihey's  argu- 
ment.  Let  us  take  that  form  of  religion  which 
he  holds  to  be  the  purest,  the  system  of  the  Ar- 
min  ian  part  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  us 
take  the  form  of  government  which  he  most 
admires  and  regrets,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Charles  die  First  Would 
he  wish  to  see  a  closer  connection  between 
church  and  state  than  then  existed!  Would 
he  wish  for  more  powerful  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals! for  a  more  zealous  king!  for  a  more 
active  primate?  Would  he  wish  to  see  a  niore 
complete  monopoly  of  public  instruction  given 
to  die  Established  Church!  Could  any  govern- 
ment  do  more  to  train  the  people  in  the  way 
in  which  he  would  have  them  go!  And  in 
what  did  all  this  training  end!  The  Report 
of  the  state  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  de- 
livered by  Laud  to  his  Master  at  the  close  of 
1639,  represents  the  Church  of  England  as  in 
the  highest  and  most  palmy  state.  So  effectu- 
ally had  the  government  pursued  that  poUcy 
which  Mr.  Southey  wishes  to  see  revived,  that 
there  was  scarcely  the  least  appearance  of  dis- 
sent Most  of  die  bishops  stated  diat  all  was 
wen  among  their  Hocks.  Seven  or  eirfit  per- 
sons of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  had  seem- 
ed refractory  to  die  church,  but  had  made  am- 
ple submission.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  all 
whom  dicrc  had  been  reasoit  k9  SMpect  had 
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.  made  profiBteion  of  confcHrmity,  aad  appeared 
to  observe  it  strictly.     It  is  confessed  that 

.  there  was  a  little  difficulty  in  bringing  some 
of  the  vulgar  in  Suffolk  to  take  the  sacrament 
at  the  rails  in  the  chancel.  This  is  the  only 
open  instance  of  nonconfonni^  which  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Laud  could  find  in  all  the  dio- 
ceses of  his  twenty-one  suffragans,  on  the 

.  very  eve  of  a  revolution  in  which  primate  and 
church,  and  monarch  and  monarchy,  were  to 

.  perish  together. 

At  which  time  would  Mr.  Southey  pronounce 

'.  the  constitution  more  secure;  in  1639,  when 

(  Laud  presented  this  report  to  Charles,  or  now, 
when  thousands  of  meetings  openly  collect 
millions  of  dissenters,  when  designs  against 
the  tithes  are  openly  avowed,  when  books  at- 

,  tacking,  not  only  the  Establishment,  but  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  are  openly  sold 
in  the  streets  1  The  signs  of  discontent,  he 
tells  us,  are  stronger  in  England  now  than  in 

,  France  when  the  States^general  met;  and 
hence  he  would  have  us  infer  that  a  revolu- 
tion like  that  of  France  may  be  at  hand.  Does 

.  he  not  know  that  the  dajiger  of  slates  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  what  breaks  out  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  but  by  what  stays  in  iti  Can  he 
conceive  any  thing  more  terrible  than  the  situ- 
ation of  a  government  which  rules  without  ap- 
prehension over  a  people  of  hypocrites;  which 
IS  flattered  by  Uie  press,  and  cursed  in  the  in- 
ner chambers ;  which  exults  in  the  attachment 
and  obc^ence  of  its  subjects,  and  knows  not 
that  those  subjects  are  leagued  against  it  in  a 
freemasonry  of  hatred,  the  sign  of  which  is 
every  day  conveyed  in  the  glance  of  ten  thou- 
sand eyes,  the  pressure  of  ten  thousand  hands, 
and  the  tone  of  ten  thousand  voices  1  Pro- 
found and  ingenious  policy!  Instead  of  cur- 
ing the  disease,  to  remove  those  sjrmptoms  by 
which  alone  its  nature  can  be  known!  To 
leave  the  serpent  his  deadly  sting,  and  deprive 
him  only  of  his  warning  rattle ! 

When  the  people  whom  Charles  had  so  as- 
siduously trained  in  the  good  way  had  reward- 

'  ed  his  paternal  care  by  cutting  ofi*  his  head,  a 
new  kind  of  training  came  into  fashion.  An- 
other government  arose,  which,  like  the  for- 
mer, considered  religion  as  its  surest  basis, 
and  the  religious  discipline  of  the  people  as 
its  first  duty.  Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted 
against  libertinism;  profane  pictures  were 
burned;  drapery  was  put  on  indecorous  sta- 
tues; the  theatres  were  shut  up;  fastpdays 
were  numerous ;  and  the  Parliament  resolved 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  any 
public  employment  unless  the  House  should 
be  first  satisfied  of  his  vital  godliness.  We 
know  what  ifzs  the  end  of  Ais  training.  We 
know  tha*  it  ended  in  impiety,  in  fil^y  and 
heartlesr  sensuality,  in  the  dissolution  of  all 
ties  of  honour  and  morality.  We  know  that 
at  this  very  day  scriptural  phrases,  scriptural 
names,  perhaps  some  scriptural  doctrines,  ex- 
cite disgust  and  ridicule  solely  because  they  are 
associated  with  the  austerity  of  that  period. 

Thus  has  tlie  experiment  of  training  the 

people  in  established  forms  of  religion  been 

twice  tried  in  England  on  a  large  scale ;  once 

?>y  Charles  and  Laud,  and  once  by  the  Puri- 

.  'ans.    The  High  Tories  of  our  time  still  enter- 


tain many  of  te  fetHngs  and  opifiions  of 
Charles  and  Laud,  though  in  a  mitigated  fbrm  \ 
nor  is  it  difficuH  to  see  tiiat  the  heirs  of  ^e 
Puritans  are  still  amongst  us.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable that  each  of  these  parties  should  re- 
member how  little  advantage  or  honour  it  for- 
merly derived  from  the  closest  alliance  with 
power;  that  it  fell  by  the  support  of  rulers,  and 
rose  by  their  opposition ;  that  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, that  in  which  the  people  were  at  any  time 
being  drilled  was  always  at  that  time  the  un- 
popcdar  system ;  that  the  training  of  the  Migh 
Church  ended  in  the  reign  of  the  Puritans,  and 
the  training  of  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  the 
harlots. 

This  was  quite  natural.  Nothing  is  so  gall- 
ing and  detestable  to  a  people  not  broken  in 
from  the  birth,  as  a  paternal,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  meddling  government— a  government  which 
tells  them  what  to  read,  and  say,  and  eat,  and 
drink,  and  wear.  Our  fathers  could  not  bear 
it  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  we  are  not  more 
patient  than  they.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  &e 
yoke  of  the  church  is  dropping  off  because  it 
is  loose.  We  feel  convinced  that  it  is  borne 
only  because  it  is  easy,  and  that  in  Uie  instant 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  tighten  it,  it 
will  be  flung  away.  It  will  be  neither  the  first 
nor  the  strongest  yoke  that  has  been  broken 
asunder  and  trampled  under  foot  in  the  day  of 
the  vengeance  of  England. 

How  far  Mr.  Southey  would  have  the  govern- 
ment carry  its  measures  for  training  the  peo- 
ple in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  we  are  un- 
able to  discover.  In  one  passage  Sir  Thomas 
More  asks  with  great  vehemence, 

**  Is  it  possible  that  your  laws  should  suffer 
the  unbelievers  to  exist  as  a  party? 

''  Tctttom  ett  Ueo  scelerit  nihil  V* 
Montesinos  answei^.  "They  avow  them- 
selves in  defiance  of  the  laws.  The  fashion- 
able doctrine  which  the  press  at  this  tjme 
maintains  is,  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
laws  ought  not  to  interfere,  every  man  having 
a  right  both  to  form  what  opinion  he  pleases 
upon  religious  subjects  and  to  promulgate  that 
opinion." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Southey  would 
not  give  full  and  perfect  toleration  to  infidelity. 
In  another  passage,  however,  he  observes  with 
some  truth,  though  too  sweepingly,  that  «  any 
degree  of  intolerance,  short  of  that  full  extent 
which  the  Papal  church  exercises  where  it  has 
the  power,  acts  upon  the  opinions  which  it  is 
intended  to  suppress  like  pruning  upon  vigo- 
rous plants,  they  grow  the  stronger  for  it" 
These  two  passages,  put  together,  would  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  Mr.  Southe/s 
opinion,  the  utmost  severity  ever  employed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  power  ought  to  be  emplojred  against 
unbelievers  in  England ;  in  plain  words,  that 
Carlile  and  his  shopmen  ought  to  be  burned 
in  Smithfield,  and  that  every  person  who  when 
called  upon  should  decline  to  make  a  solemn 
profession  of  Christianity,  ought  to  suffer  the 
same  fate.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
Mr.  Southey  would  recommend  such  a  course, 
though  his  language  would,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  writer,  justify  us  in  supposing  this  to  be 
his  meaning.   His  opinions  form  no  system  at 
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aU.  He  B6ver  mm  nx  one  gleace  vaore  of  a 
qneslioii  than  will  Aunish  matter  for  one  flow- 
ing  and  well-turned  sentence ;  so  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  unfairness  to  charge  him  per- 
e<ma^)r  with  holding  a  doctrine  merely  because 
that  doctrine  is  deducible,  though  by  the  closest 
and  most  accurate  reasoning,  from  the  pre- 
mises which  he  has  laid  down.  We  are»  there- 
fore, left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  Mr. 
Southey's  opinion  about  toleration.  Imme- 
diatelv  after  censuring  the  government  for  not 
punishing  infidels,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
oneatioB  of  the  CaUiolic  disabilities,  now,  thank 
God,  removed,  and  defends  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  Catholic  doctrines  tend  to  persecution, 
and  that  the  Catholics  persecuted  when  they 
had  power. 

(*They  must  perseeute,"  says  he,  «if  they 
believe  their  own  creed,  for  conscience'  sake ; 
and  if  they  do  not  believe  it,  they  must  perse- 
cute ibr  policy;  because  it  is  <mly  by  mtole- 
lance  that  so  corrupt  and  injurious  a  system 
can  be  upheld.** 

That  unbelievers  should  not  be  persecuted, 
is  an  instance  of  national  depravity  at  which 
ihm  glorified  spirit  stands  aghast  Tet  a  sect 
of  Christians  is  to  be  excluded  from  power 
beeaose  those  who  formerly  held  the  same 
opiaimiswere  guilty  of  persecution.  We  have 
said  that  we  do  not  very  well  know  what  Mr. 
Southey's  opinion  about  toleration  is.  But,  on 
the  whok^  we  take  it  to  be  this,  that  every- 
body is  to  tolerate  him,  and  that  he  is  to  tole- 
rate nobody. 

We  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of  mis- 
representation from  expressing  our  hearty 
anrob^tioii  of  the  mild,  wise,  and  eminently 
Christiaa  manner,  in  which  the  church  and  the 
government  have  lately  acted  with  respect  to 
blasphemous  publications.  We  praise  them 
for  not  having  thought  it  necessary  to  encircle 
e  leli^on  pure,  merciful,  and  philosophical — 
a  religion^  to  the  evidences  of  which  the 
highest  intellects  have  yielded— with  the  de- 
fences of  a  false  and  bloody  superstition.  The 
ark  of  Ood  was  never  taken  till  it  was  sur- 
rounded b^  the  arms  of  earthly  defenders.  In 
captivity,  its  sanctity  was  sufficient  to  vindicate 
it  uoa  insult,  and  to  lay  the  hostile  fiend  pros- 
trate on  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple. 
The  real  security  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found 
in  its  benevolent  morali^,  in  its  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  human  heart,  in  the  facility 
with  which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself  to 
the  capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  in  the 
consolation  which  it  bears  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  in  the  light  with  which  it  brightens 
the  great  mystery  of  the  grave.  To  such  a  system 
it  can  bring  no  addition  of  dignity  or  of 
strength,  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  thccom- 
mon  law.  It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  leA 
to  rely  on  the  force  of  its  own  evidences  and 
the  attractions  of  its  own  beauty.  Its  sublime 
theology  confounded  the  Grecian  schools  in  the 
lair  conflict  of  reason  with  reason.  The 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Caesars  found  their 
arms  and  their  policy  unavailing,  when  op- 
posed lo  the  weapons  Uiat  were  not  carnal,  and 
the  kingdom  that  was  not  of  this  world.  The 
victory  which  Porphyry  and  Diocletian  Culed 
to  gain  is  not,  to  all  appearance,  .reserved  for 


any  of  those  who  have  in  this  age  dueated 
their  attacks  against  the  last  restraint  of  the 
powerful,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  wretched. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
shows,  that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger  of 
being  corrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power  than 
of  being  crushed  by  its  opposition.  Those 
who  thrust  temporal  sovereignty  upon  her 
treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated  her  author. 
They  bow  the  knee,  and  spit  upon  her ;  they 
cry  Hail !  and  smite  her  on  the  cheek ;  they 
put  a  sceptre  into  her  hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile 
reed;  they  crown  her,  but  it  is  with  thorns; 
they  cover  with  purple  the  wounds  which  Mieir 
own  hands  have  inflicted  on  her ;  and  inscribe 
magnificent  titles  over  the  cross  on  which 
they  have  fixed  her  to  perish  in  ignominy  and 
pain. 

The  general  view  which  Mr.  Qouthey  takes 
of  the  prospects  of  society  is  very  gloomy ;  but 
we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  consideration 
that  Mr.  Southey  is  no  prophet.  He  fitH'etold, 
we  remember,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  that  these 
hateful  laws  were  immortal,  and  that  pious 
minds  would  long  be  gratified  by  seeing  the 
most  solemn  re^gious  rite  of  the  church  pro- 
faned, for  the  purpose  of  upholding  her  politi- 
cal supremacy.  In  the  book  before  us,  he  s%js 
that  Catholics  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  into 
Parliament,  until  those  whom  Johnson  called 
"the  bottomless  Whigs"  come  into  power. 
While  the  book  was  in  the  press,  the  prophecy 
was  fiailsified,  and  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  Mr. 
Southey's  own  favourite  hero,  won  and  wore 
that  noblest  wreath,  *"  Ob  cwt$  mvato$,'^ 

The  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Southey  tells  us, 
are  very  Sireatening.  His  fears  for  th^  country 
would  decidedly  preponderate  over  his  hopes, 
but  for  his  firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  God  has  once  suflTered 
the  civilized  world  to  be  overrun  by  savages, 
and  the  Christian  religion  to  be  corrupted  by 
doctrines  which  made  it,  for  some  ages,  almost 
as  bad  as  Paganism,  we  cannot  thiiUc  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  attributes  that  similar  calami- 
ties should  again  befall  mankind. 

We  look,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  world, 
and  of  this  kingdom  in  particular,  with  much 
greater  satisfaction,  and  with  better  hopes. 
Mr.  Southey  speaks  with  contempt  of  those 
who  think  the  savage  state  happier  than  the 
social.  On  this  subject,  he  says,  Rousseau 
never  imposed  on  him  even  in  his  youth.  But 
he  conceives  that  a  community  which  has  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  in  civilization  is  happier 
than  one  which  has  made  greater  progress. 
The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Caesar  were  happier, 
he  suspects,  than  the  English  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  whole,  he  selects  the  genera- 
tion which  preceded  the  Reformation  as  that 
in  which  the  people  of  this  country  were  bet- 
ter ofi*  than  at  any  time  before  or  since. 

This  opinion  rests  on  nothing,  as  far  as  wo 
can  see,  except  his  own  individual  associa- 
tions. He  is  a  man  of  letters ;  and  a  life  des 
titute  of  literary  pleasures  seems  insipid  tc 
him.  He  abhors  the  spirit  of  the  present  gene 
ration,  the  severity  of  its  studies,  the  ooldnesk 
of  its  inquiries,  and  the  disdain  with  wnich  it 
regards  some  old  pcejadi^SLityjRchich  his  own 
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ttioA  is  Md  in  botidige.  Ae  dislikes  an  nt- 
ieAy  nneftUgbtened  Sege ;  he  dislikes  an  inres- 
tigalilig  and  rtformmg  age.  llie  first  twenty 
years  oi  the  sixteenth  centmy  wonld  have  ex- 
actly suited  him.  They  fomished  just  the 
qnaHtity  of  intelleetnal  excitement  which  he 
requires.  The  learned  few  read  and  wrote 
iatfely.  A  scholar  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion ;  but  the  ri^ble  did  not  presume  to  think ; 
and  eren  die  most  inquiring  and  independent 
of  the  educated  classes  paid  more  reverence  to 
authority,  and  less  to  reason,  than  is  usual  in 
our  time.  This  is  a  state  of  things  in  which 
Jtr.  Southey  would  have  found  himself  quite 
comfortable ;  and,  accordingly,  he  pronounces 
it  die  happiest  state  of  things  ever  known  in 
die  world. 

The  savages  were  wretched,  says  Mr.  Sou- 
they ;  but  Ae  people  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  were  happier  than  either  diey  or  we. 
Now,  we  think  it  quite  certain,  that  we  have 
the  advantage  over  the  contem]^orarles  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  every  point  in  which  they 
had  any  advantage  over  savages. 

Mr.  Southey  does  not  even  pretend  to  mnin- 
tahi  that  the  people  in  the  sixteendi  century 
were  better  lodged  or  clothed  thhn  at  present 
He  seems  to  admit  that  in  these  respects  there 
has  been  some  little  improvement.  It  is  indeed 
a  matter  about  which  scarcely  any  doubt  can 
ezi^t  in  the  most  perverse  mind,  tiiat  the  im- 
provements of  machinery  have  lowered  the 
price  of  manufactured  artieles,  and  have  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  some  conve- 
nienees  which  Sir  Thomas  More  or  his  master 
could  not  have  obtained  at  any  price. 

The  labouring  classes,  however,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Southey,  better  M  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  than  at  present  We  believe 
that  he  is  completely  in  error  on  this  point. 
Hie  condition  of  servants  in  noble  and  weal- 
thy fhmilies,  and  of  scholars  at  the  Universi- 
ties, must  surely  have  been  better  in  those 
times  than  that  of  common  day-labourers ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  was  not  better  than  that  of 
our  workhouse  paupers.  From  the  house- 
hold book  of  the  Northumberland  family,  we 
find  that  in  one  of  the  greatest  establishments 
of  the  kingdom,  the  servants  lived  almost  en- 
tirdy  on  salt  meat,  without  any  bread  at  all  A 
more  tmwholesome  diet  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
Mate  of  the  students  at  Cambridge  is  described 
to  us,  on  the  very  best  authority,  as  most 
wretched.  Many  of  them  dined  on  pottage 
made  of  a  farthing's  worth  of  beef  with  a  little 
•alt  and  oatmeal,  and  literally  nothing  else. 
This  account  we  have  from  a  contemporary 
master  of  St.  John's.  Our  j>arish  poor  now 
eatwheaten  bread.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  labourer  was  glad  to  gel  barley,  and  was 
often,  forced  to  content  himself  with  poorer 
fare.  In  Harrison's  introduction  to  Hohnshed 
we  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  working 
population  in  the  "golden  days,"  as  Mr.  Southey 
calls  them,  of  good  Queen  Bess.  "The  genu- 
Iftit,"  SBJ8  he,  *<  commonly  provide  themselves 
•cdBciently  of  wheat  for  their  own  tables, 
whylet t  their  household  and  poore  neighbours 
n  aeme  shires  are  infbrced  to  content  Uiemselves 
\tfk  rice  or  barley;  yea,  and  in  t^me  of  demith, 


many  #idi  bread  made  etfUefof  ieil«B8,'^«a* 
son,  or  otet,  or  of  adtogdwer,  ttid  scMto  tteftries 
amoug.  I  will  not  say  thai  ^s  ar^nMiity'it 
olt  so  wen  to  be  seen  in  fl0e  of  pl^tie  ha  nf 
dearth;  but  if  I  should  I  could  e<s^  hlAg 
my  tfhd;  for  albeit  there  be  Milch  liibre 
grounde  eared  nowe  almost  in  evwj^  pteoe 
then  hath  beene  of  late  yeares,  yet  stieh  a 
price  of  oome  oontinuedi  in  each  town  ahd 
markete,  widiout  any  just  cause,  that  ihe  ^ti- 
ficer  and  poore  labouring  man  is  not  aMe  to 
reach  unto  it,  but  is  driven  to  content  hiMsilf 
with  horse-come ;  I  mean  beanes,  pea86n,dies, 
tares,  mid  Hntelles."  We  should  like  lo  Vea 
what  die  tfPect  would  be  of  puttlttg  any  parish 
in  England  now  on  allowalioe  of  ^hotve- 
come.'^  The  helotry  of  Mammon  ^te  noti-in 
oUr  day,  so  easily  eaforoed  to  content  diem- 
selves  as  the  peasantty  of  (hat  happy  pMod, 
as  Mr.  Southey  considers  it,  which  eUi|)ied 
between  the  fall  of  die  t)9Udal  and  die  rise  bf 
eommereial  tyranny. 

**  The  people,"  says  Mr.  Soudiey,<«are  woifse 
fbd  than  when  they  were  fishers.''  Ahd  yet  in 
another  place  he  complains  thatlhey  ml  Hot 
eat  fish.  **  They  have  contracted,*^  ssytt  he, 
"I  know  not  how,  some  obstiwate  ^r^Mce 
against  a  kfttd  of  food  nt  once  whdleMMMr  ind 
dedicate,  and  everywhere  to  be  oMaftled 
cheaply  and  in  abundance.  Were  the  4dtiumd 
for  it  as  general  as  it  ought  to  be."  It  is 
true  dkat  the  lower  orders  have  inobstteate 
prejudice  against  fish.  But  Min||er  hte  no 
such  obstinate  prejudices.  If  what  was  fbr- 
meriy  a  common  diet  is  now  eaten  only  in  times 
of  severe  pressure,  the  inference  is  ptain. 
The  people  must  be  fed  widi  what  dieir  at 
least  think  better  food  than  diat  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

The  advice  and  medioine  which  the  poorest 
labourer  can  now  obtain,  in  disease  or  iAer 
an  accident,  is  far  superior  to  what  Henr^  die 
Eighth  could  have  commanded.  Scaredy  any 
part  of  the  country  is  out  of  the  reach  of  prac- 
titioners, who  are  probably  not  so  Ikr  inrefk>r 
to  Sir  Henry  Halford  as  they  are  superior  to 
Sir  Anthony  Benny.  That  mere  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  Mr.  Sbudiey 
allows.  Indeed,  he  could  not  well  have  denied 
it  "But,"  says  he,  "the  evils  for  which  die 
sciences  are  the  palliative,  have  increased 
since  the  time  of  the  Druids  in  a  proportion 
that  heavily  outweighs  the  benefit  of  improved 
dierapeutics."  We  know  nodiing  ddier  of  tha 
diseases  or  the  remedies  of  the  Dndds.  But 
we  are  quite  sure  diat  the  improvement  of 
medicine  has  far  more  than  kept  pace  with  die 
increase  of  disease,  during  die  last  three  cen- 
turies. This  is  proved  by  the  best  possible 
evidence.  The  term  of  human  life  is  decided- 
ly longer  in  England  dian  in  any  former  i^ 
respecting  which  we  possess  any  information 
on  which  we  can  rely.  All  the  rants  in  the 
world  about  picmresque  cottages  and  temples 
of  Mammon  will  not  shake  this  argument  No 
test  of  the  state  of  sociehr  can  be  named  so 
decisive  as  that  which  is  nimished  by  bills  of 
mortality.  That  die  lives  of  die  people  of  this 
country  have  been  griulually  l^ngthiuteg  dm> 
ing  die  course  of  several  generations,  if  U 
certain  as  any  fhct  injMadsties^r.^^        dia 
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lires  of  men  skemld  become  longer  and  longer, 
v&ile  Iht  ph jsieal  condition,  during  life,  ia  be- 
•ondBg'vorse  and  worse,  is  nilerljr  incredible. 

Ibol  our  readers  think  over  tkese  circnm- 
Let  them  take  into  tlie  account  the 
_  sickness  and  the  plague.  Let  them 
t  into  the  account  that  fearful  disease  whi'sh 
i  made  its  appearance  in  the  generation  to 
vftiah  Mr.  Sonthey  assiAs  the  palm  of  feli- 
ei^,  and  raged  through  £urope  with  a  fury  at 
wImkIi  the  phjTsician  stood  aghast,  and  before 
which  the  people  were  swept  away  by  thou- 
sands. Let  them  consider  the  state  of  the 
Northern  counties,  constantly  the  seene  of  rob- 
beries, rapes,  massacres,  and  conflagrations. 
hdt  them  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  seventy- 
two  tikmaand  persons  suffered  death  by  the 
h«ndB  of  the  executioner  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  judge  between  the  nine- 
iMmli  and  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  lower  orders  in  Eng- 
laad  do  not  sailer  severe  hardships.  But^  in 
Mfee  of  Mr.  Southey's  assertions,  and  in  spite 
ertlw  assertions  of  a  class  of  politicians,  who, 
dUfaring  from  Mr.  Southey  in  every  other 
p^iftt,  agree  with  him  in  this,  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  diey  really  sufler  greater 
ifbBfnicml  distress  (hhn  the  labouring  classes  of 
tlw  UMst  flourishing  countries  of  the  Conti- 


it  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  lazza- 
ibni  who  sleep  under  the  porticos  of  Ni4>le8, 
or  die  beggtrs  who  besiege  the  convents  of 
Spain,  are  in  a  happier  situation  than  the  Eng- 
lish comsaonalty.  The -distress  which  hais 
lately  been  experienced  in  the  northern  part  of 
OermaBy,  one  of  the  best  governed  and  most 
fcocperons  districts  of  Europe,  surpasses,  if 
we  have  been  correctly  informed,  any  thing 
which  has  of  late  vears  been  known  among 
us.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  peasantry  are 
constantly  compelled  to  mix  bark  with  their 
bread,  and  even  this  expedient  has  not  always 
preserved  whole  families  and  neighbourhoods 
flrom  perishing  together  of  famine.  An  expe- 
nment  has  lately  been  tried  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  has  been  cited  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  establishing  agricultural  colo- 
nies on  the  waste-lands  of  England ;  but  which 
prores  to  our  minds  nothing  so  clearly  as  this, 
that  the  rate  of  subsistence  to  which  the  labour- 
ite classes  are  rednoed  in  the  Netherlands  is 
aiserably  low,  and  very  far  inferior  to  that  of 
tbeBngUsh  paupers.  No  distress  which  the 
people  here  have  endured  for  centuries,  ap- 
maches  to  that  which  has  been  felt  by  the 
French  in  our  own  time.  The  beginning  of 
the  year  1817  was  a  time  of  great  distress  in 
this  islaiuL  But  the  state  of  the  lowest  classes 
here  was  luxary  compared  with  that  of  the 
people  of  France.  We  find  in  Magendie's 
Abtm/  de  Phfnologie  EapMrnttUoltt  a  paper  on 
a  point  of  pli^siology  connected  with  the  dis- 
tress of  that  season.  It  appears  that  the  inha* 
bteats  of  six  departments,  Aix,  Jura^  Doubs, 
Mante  Saoae,  Yosges,  and  Saone  et  Loire, 
wei«  reteed  first  to  oaineid  and  potatoes,  and 
«t  tet  to  nettles,  beaiMtalks,  and  other  kind 
ef  herbage  fit  o«ily  for  caKle;  that  when  the 
next  harvest  enabled  them  to  eat  barley-bread, 
many  of  them  died  from  intemperate  indul- 
Vea.L^lft 


fence  in  what  they  thought  an  exquisiif>repast| 
and  that  a  dropsy  of  a  peculiar  descrlptiogi 
was  produced  by  the  hard  fare  of  the  year. 
^Dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  roads  and  in 
the  fields.  A  single  surgeon  dissected  six  of 
these,  and  found  the  stomachs  shrunk,  and 
filled  with  the  unwholesome  aliments  which 
hunger  had  driven  men  to  share  with  beasts. 
Such  extremity  of  distress  as  this  is  never 
heard  of  in  England,  or  even  in  Ireland. 
We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think,  though 
we  would  speak  with  difiidence  on  a  point  on 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  a  posi- 
tive judgmesBt,  without  a  much  longer  and 
closer  investigation  than  we  have  bestowed 
upon  it,  that  the  labouring  classes  of  thia 
island,  though  they  have  their  grievances  and 
distresses,  some  produced  by  their  own  impro- 
vidence, some  by  the  errors  of  their  rulers,  are 
on  the  whole  better  off*,  as  to  physical  comfort^ 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  e<^ually  extensive 
district  of  the  old  world.  On  this  very  account 
suflering  is  more  acutely  felt  and  more  loudly 
bewailed  here  than  elsewhere.  We  must  tal^ 
injto  the  account  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and 
the  strong  interest  which  the  opponents  of  a 
ministry  always  have  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  the  public  disaster:^  There  are  many  paria 
of  Europe  in  which  the  people  quietly  endure 
distress  that  here  would  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  state ;  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  province  turn  out  to  eat  ^ass,  with  less 
clamour  than  one  Spitalfields  weaver  would 
make  here,  if  the  overseers  were  to  put  him 
on  barley-bread.  In  those  new  countries  in 
which  a  civilized  population  had  at  its  com- 
mand a  boundless  extent  of  the  ^richest  soil, 
Uie  condition  of  the  labourer  is  probably  hap* 
pier  than  in  any  society  which  has  lasted  for 
many  centuries.  But  in  the  old  world  we  must 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  find  any  satisfac- 
tory record  of  any  great  nation,  past  or  pre- 
sent, in  which  the  working  classes  have  been 
in  a  more  comfortable  situation  than  in  Euff* 
land  during  the  last  thirty  years.  When  this 
island  was  thinly  peopled,  it  was  barbarous. 
There  was  little  capital ;  and  that  little  was  in- 
secure. It  is  now  the  richest  and  tiie  most 
highly  civilized  spot  in  the  world;  but  the 
population  is  dense.  Thus  we  have  nerer 
known  that  golden  age  which  the  lower  orders 
in  the  United  States  are  now  enjo3ring.  We  have 
never  known  an  age  of  liberty,  of  order,  and  of 
education,  an  sge  in  which  the  mechanical  sci* 
ences  were  carried  to  a  great  height,  yet  in 
which  the  people  were  net  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  cultivate  even  the  most  fertile  valleys* 
But  when  we  compare  our  own  condition  with 
that  of  our  ancestors,  we  think  it  clear  that  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  progress  of  cirili- 
zation  have  far  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  progress  of 
population.  While  our  numbers  have  in- 
creased tenfold,  our  wealth  has  increased  a 
hundredfold.  Though  there  are  so  many  more 
people  to  share  the  wealth  now  existing  in  the 
country  than  there  were  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, it  seems  certain  that  a  greater  share  falls  to 
almost  every  individual  man  iell  to  the  share 
of  any  of  the  corresponding  class  in  the  sijDi 
teenth  century.  The  king  keeps  a  moie  splee<^ 
aS 
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did  court  The  establishments  of  the  nobles 
ire  mohs  magnificent  The  esqnires  are 
richer,  the  merchants  are  richer,  the  shopkeep- 
ers are  richer.  The  serving-man,  the  artisan, 
and  tfie  husbandman  have  a  more  copious  and 
palatable  supply  of  food,  better  clothing,  and 
better  furniture.  This  is  no  reason  for  tole- 
rating abuses,  or  for  neglecting  any  menns  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  our  poorer  coun- 
trymen. But  it  is  a  reason  against  telling 
them,  as  some  of  our  philosophers  are  con- 
stantly telling  them,  that  they  are  the  most 
wretched  people  who  ever  existed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Mr.  Southey's 
amusing  doctrine  about  national  wealth.  A 
state,  says  he,  cannot  be  too  rich ;  but  a  peo- 
ple may  be  too  rich.  His  reason  for  thinking 
this,  is  extremely  curious. 

"  A  people  may  be  too  rich,  because  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  commercial,  and  more  espe- 
cially, of  the  manufacturing  system,  to  collect 
wealth  rather  than  to  diffuse  it  Where  wealth 
is  necessarily  employed  in  any  of  the  specula- 
tions of  trade,  its  increase  is  in  proportion  to 
its  amount     Great  capitalists  become  like 

Sikes  in  a  fish-pond,  who  devour  the  weaker 
sh;  and  it  is  but  too  certain,  that  the  poverty 
of  one  part  of  the  people  seems  to  increase  in 
die  same  ratio  as  the  nches  of  another.  There 
are  examples  of  this  in  history.  In  Portugal, 
when  the  high  tide  of  wealth  flowed  in  from 
the  conquests  in  Africa  and  the  East,  the  efiect 
of  that  great  influx  was  not  more  visible  in  the 
augmented  splendour  of  the  court,  and  the 
luxury  of  the  higher  ranks,  than  in  the  distress 
of  the  people." 

Mr.  Southey's  instance  is  not  a  very  fortu- 
nate one.  The  wealth  which  did  so  little  for 
the  Portuguese  was  not  the  fruit  either  of 
manufactures  or  of  commerce  carried  on  by 
private  individuals.  It  was  the  wealth,  not  of 
the  people,  but  of  the  government  and  its  crea- 
tures, of  those  who,  as  Mr.  Southey  thinks, 
never  can  be  too  rich.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr. 
Southey's  proposition  is  opposed  to  all  history, 
and  to  the  phenomena  which  surround  us  on 
every  side.  England  is  the  richest  country  in 
Europe,  the  most  commercial,  and  the  most 
manufacturing.  Kussia  and  Poland  are  the 
poorest  countries  in  Europe.  They  have 
scarcely  any  trade,  and  none  but  the  rudest 
manufactures.  Is  wealth  more  diflnsed  in 
Kussia  and  Poland  than  in  England  t  There 
are  individuals  in  Russia  and  Poland  whose 
incomes  are  probably  equal  to  those  of  our 
richest  countiymen.  It  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther there  are  not,  in  those  countries,  as  many 
fortunes  of  eighty  thousand  a  year  as  here. 
But  are  there  as  many  fortunes  of  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  or  of  one  thousand  a  year  t  There 
are  parishes  in  England  which  contain  more 
people  of  between  Hye  hundred  and  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  than  could  be  found 
in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Emperof  Nicholas. 
The  neat  and  commodious  houses  which  have 
¥e^n  built  in  London  and  it5  vicinity,  for  peo- 
ple of  this  clasa,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
would  of  themselves  form  a  city  larger  than 
*he  capitals  of  seme  European  kingdoms.  And 


I  this  is  the  state  of  society  m  which  the  great 
'  proprietors  have  devoured  the  smaller ! 

The  cure  which  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  hm 
!  has  discovered  is  worthy  of  the  sagacity  which- 
he  has  shown  in  detecting  the  evil.  The  ca- 
lamities arising  from  the  collection  of  wealdi 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists  are  to  be  re« 
medied  by  collecting  it  in  the  hands  of  one 
great  capitalist,  who  has  no  conceivable  mo* 
tive  to  use  it  better  than  other  capitalists, — the 
all-devouring  state. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  difiering  so  widely 
from  Mr.  Southey  as  to  the  past  progress  of 
society,  we  should  difier  from  him  also  as  to 
its  probable  destiny.  He  thinks,  that  to  all 
outward  appearance,  the  country  is  hastening 
to  destruction;  but  he  relies  firmly  on  the 
goodness  of  God.  We  do  not  see  eiih&r  tha 
piety  or  the  rationality  of  thus  confidently  ez^ 
pecting  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  interfere 
to  disturb  the  common  succession  of  causes, 
and  effects.  We,  too,  rely  on  his  goodnesa— 
on  his  goodness  as  manifested,  not  in  extras 
ordinary  interpositions,  but  in  those  general 
laws  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  establish  in 
the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world.  .  We  r^y  > 
on  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  intel* 
lect  to  truth,  and  on  the  natural  tendency  of 
society  to  improvement  We  know  no  well 
authenticated  instance  of  a  people  which  has 
decidedly  retrograded  in  civilization  and  pros- 
perity, except  from  the  influence  of  violent  and 
terrible  calamities — such  as  those  which  laid 
the  Roman  empire  in  ruins,  or  those  which, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
desolated  Italy.  We  know  of  no  country 
which,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  peace  and 
tolerably  good  government,  has  been  less  pros- 
perous than  at  the  beginning  of  that  period. 
The  political  importance  of  a  state  may  de» 
cline,  as  the  balance  of  power  is  disturbed  by 
the  introduction  of  new  forces.  Thus  ths 
infiuence  of  Holland  and  of  Spain  is  much 
diminished.  But  are  Holland  and  Spain  poor- 
er than  formerly  1  We  doubt  it  Other  coun- 
tries have  outrun  them.  But  we  suspect  that 
they  had  been  positively,  though  not  relatively, 
advancing.  We  suspect  that  Holland  is  richer 
than  when  she  sent  her  navies  up  the  Thames ; 
that  Spain  is  richer  than  when  a  French  king 
was  brought  captive  to  the  footstool  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

History  is  full  of  the  signs  of  this  natural 
progress  of  society.  We  see  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  annals  of  mankind  how  the  indus- 
try of  individuals,  struggling  up  against  wars, 
taxes,  famines,  conflagrations,  mischievous 
prohibitions,  and  more  mischievous  protee* 
tions,  cieates  faster  than  goremments  caa 
squander,  and  repairs  whatever  invaders  can 
destroy.  We  see  the  capital  of  nations  increas* 
ing,  and  all  the  arts  of  life  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection,  in  spite  of  the  grossest 
corruption  and  the  wildest  profusion  on  the 
part  of  rulers. 

The  present  moment  is  one  of  great  distress. 
But  how  small  will  that  distress  appear  whe» 
we  think  over  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years ; — a  war,  compared  with  which  all  other 
wars  sink  into  insignificance ;  taxation,  sucli 
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as  the  most  he&vily  taxed  people  of  former 
times  could  not  haye  conceived ;  a  debt  larger 
than  an  the  public  debts  that  ever  existed  in 
the  worid  added  together ;  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple studiously  rendered  dear;  the  currency 
imprudently  debased,  and  imprudently  restored. 
Tet  is  the  country  poorer  than  in  1790  ?  We 
fully  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  misgo- 
vemment  of  her  rulers,  she  has  been  almost 
constantly  becoming  richer  and  richer.  Now 
and  then  there  has  been  a  stoppage,  now  and 
then  a  short  retrogression ;  but  as  to  the  ge- 
ncral  tendency  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  sin- 
gle breaker  may  recede,  but  the  tide  is  evi- 
deatly  coming  in. 

If  we  were  to  prophesy  that  in  the  year  1930, 
a  population  of  fifty  millions,  better  fed,  clad, 
and  lodged  than  the  English  of  our  time,  will 
cover  these  islands ;  that  Sussex  and  Hunting- 
donshire will  be  wealthier  than  the  wealthiest 
parts  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  now 
are ;  that  cultivation,  rich  as  that  of  a  flower- 
nrden»  will  be  carried  up  to  the  very  tops  of 
Ben  Nevis  and  Helvellyn ;  that  machines,  con- 
structed on  principles  yet  undiscovered,  will 
be  in  every  house ;  that  there  will  be  no  high- 
ways but  railroads,  no  travelling  but  by  steam ; 
and  our  debt,  vast  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  ap- 
pear to  our  great-grandchildren  a  trifling 
eneamhrance,  which  might  easily  be  paid  o0* 
in  a  year  or  two^  many  people  would  Uiink  us 
insane.  We  prophesy  nothing;  but  this  we 
say— If  any  perspn  had  told  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  perplexity  and  terror  after  the 
crash  in  1720,  that  in  1880  tlie  wealth  of  Eng- 
land would  surpass  all  their  wildest  dreams ; 
that  the  annual  revenue  would  equal  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  debt  which  thev  considered  as 
an  intolerable  burden ;  that  for  one  man  of 
10,000^  then  living,  there  would  be  five  men 
of  M,000^ ;  that  London  would  be  twice  as  large 
and  twice  as  populous,  and  that  nevertheless  the 
mortiditf  would  have  diminished  to  one-half 
what  it  then  was ;  that  the  postoffice  would  bring 
more  into'the  exchequer  than  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms had  brought  in  together  under  Charles  Q. ; 
that  stage-coaches  would  run  from  London  to 
York  in  twenty-four  hours;  that  men  would 
sail  without  wind,  and  would  be  beginning  to 
ride  without  horses,  our  ancestors  would  luive 
given  as  much  credit  to  the  prediction  as  they 
gave  to  Gulliver's  Travels.  Yet  the  predic- 
tion would  have  been  true;  and  they  would 
have  perceived  that  it  was  not  altogether  ab- 
surd if  they  had  considered  that  the  country 
was  then  raising  every  year  a  sum  which 
woukl  have  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Plantagenets,  ten  tiines  what 
supported  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  three 


times  what,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  been  thought  intolerably  oppressive.  To 
almost  all  men  the  state  of  things  under  which 
they  have  been  used  to  live  seems  to  be  the 
necessary  state  of  things.  .We  have  heard  it 
said  that  five  per  cent,  is  the  natural  interest 
of  money,  that  twelve  is  the  natural  number 
of  a  jury,  that  forty  shillings  is  the  natural 
qualification  of  a  county  voter.  Hence  it  is 
that,  though  in  every  age  everybody  knows 
that  up  to  his  own  time  progressive  improve-, 
ment  has  been  taking  place,  nobody  seems  to 
reckon  on  any  improvement  during  the  next 
generation.  We  cannot  absolutely  prove  that 
those  are  in  error,  who  tell  us  that  society  has 
reached  a  turning  point,— that  we  have  seen 
our  best  davs.  But  so  said  all  who  came  be- 
fore us,  and  with  just  as  much  apparent  rea- 
son. **  A  million  a  year  will  beggar  us,"  said 
the  patriots  of  1640.  '*  Two  millions  a  year 
will  grind  the  country  to  powder,"  was  the  cry 
in  1660.  '*  Six  millions  a  year,  and  a  debt  of 
fifty  millions!"  exclaimed  Swift;  ** the  high 
allies  have  been  the  ruin  of  us.'*  ^  A  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  debt!"  said  Junius.; 
"  well  may  we  say  that  wo  owe  Lord  Chatham 
more  than  we  shall  ever  pay,  if  we  owe  him 
such  a  load  as  this."  **Two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  debt !"  cried  all  the  states- 
men of  1783  in  chorus;  '*what  abilities,  or 
what  economy  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  can 
save  a  country  so  burdened  1"  We  know  that 
if,  since  1783,  no  fresh  debt  had  been  iaeurr^ 
the  increased  resources  of  the  country  would 
have  enabled  us  to  defray  that  burden  at  which 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  stood  aghastr-to  defray  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  that  with  much  lighter 
taxation  than  what  we  have  actually  borne. 
On  what  principle  is  it,  that  when  we  see  no- 
thing but  improvement  behind  us,  we  are  to 
expect  nothing  but  deterioration  before  us  t 

It  is  not  by  the  intermeddling  of  Mr.  Son- 
they's  idol,  (he  omniscient  and  omnipotCMt 
State,  but  by  the  prudence  and  energy  of  the 
people,  that  Engkmd  has  hitherto  been  carried 
forward  in  civilization;  and  it  is  to  the  same 
prudence  and  the  same  energy  that  we  now 
look  with  comfort  and  good  hope*  Our  rulers 
will  best  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
people  b^  strictly  confining  themselves  to  their 
own  legitimate  duties ;  by  leaving  capital  to 
find  its  most  lucrative  course,  commodities 
their  fair  price,  industry  and  intelligence  their 
natural  reward,  idleness  and  folly  their  natural 
punishment;  by  maintaining  peace,  by  defend- 
mg  property,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  law^ 
and  by  observing  strict  economy  in  every  de» 
partment  of  the  state.  Let  the  government  do 
this— the  people  will  assuredly  do  the  rest 
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MOORE'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON.' 


[Edikburoh  KurtEVT,  1831.] 


Wk  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest 
pitasure.  Considered  merely  as  a  composition, 
it  deserres  to  be  classed  among  the  best  spe- 
edtaens  of  English  prose  which  oar  age  has 
produced.  It  contains,  indeed,  no  single  pas- 
sage equal  to  two  or  three  which  we  could  se- 
lect from  the  Life  of  Sheridan.  Bnt,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that 
work.  The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly ; 
and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without 
•fibrt  or  ostentation.  Nor  is  the  matter  inferior 
te  the  manner. 

It  would  be  diflhsult  to  name  a  book  which 
ei^bits  more  kindness,  fairness,  and  modesty. 
It  has  evidently  been  written,  not  for  the  pur-* 

Cof  showing,  what,  however,  it  often  shows, 
well  its  author  can  write ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vindicating,  as  far  as  trudi  will  per- 
mit, the  memory  of  a  celebrated  man  who  can 
ao  longer  vindicate  himself.  Mr.  Moore  never 
thrusts  himself  between  Lord  Byron  and  the 
public.  With  the  strongest  temptations  to 
egotism,  he  has  said  no  more  about  himself 
tbem  the  subject  absolutely  required.  A  great 
part,  indeed  the  greater  part  of  these  volumes, 
eonsists  of  extracts  IVom  the  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals of  Lord  Byron ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  skill  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  We  will 
not  say  that  we  have  not  occasionally  remark- 
ed in  these  two  large  quartos  an  anecdote 
which  should  have  been  omitted,  a  letter 
which  should  have  been  suppressed,  a  name 
ib^eh  should  have  been  concealed  by  aste- 
risks; or  asterisks  which  do  not  answer  the 
^pose  of  concealing  the  name.  But  it  is 
smfKyssible,  on  a  general  survey,  to  deny  that 
the  task  has  been  executed  with  great  judg- 
ment and  great  humanity.  When  we  consider 
the  life  which  Lord  Bymn  had  led,  his  petu- 
lance, his  irritability,  and  his  communicative- 
ness, we  cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with 
which  Mr.  Moore  has  contrived  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  his 
Mend,  with  so  little  pain  to  the  feelings  of  the 
living. 

The  extracts  from  the  jonrnab  and  corres- 
pondence of  Lord  Byron  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree valuable-^not  merely  on  account  of  the 
information  which  they  contain  respecting  the 
distinguished  man  by  whom  they  were  written, 
but  on  account,  also,  of  their  rare  merit  as  com- 
positions. The  Letters,  at  least  those  which 
were  sent  from  Italy,  are  among  the  best  in  our 
language.  They  are  less  affected  than  those 
of  Pope  and  Walpole ;  they  have  more  matter 
ia  them  than  those  of  Cowper.  Knowing  that 
many  of  them  were  not  wntten  merely  for  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  directed,  but  were 
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general  epistles,  raeam  to  be*  raad'by^aUrga 
circle,  we  expected  to  find  them  clever  and 
spirited,  but  deficient  in  ease.  We  lookid 
with  vigilance  for  instances  of  stiflhMs  inlfae 
language,  and  awkwardness  in  the  tnmsitioiia. 
We  have  been  agreeably  disappointed;  a«d 
we  must  confess,  that  if  the  epi^lary  styte  of 
Lord  Byron  was  artificial,  it  was  a  vara  and 
admirable  instance  of  that  highest  art,  whieh 
cannot  be  distinguished  fh>m  nature; 

Of  the  deep  and  painful  interest  wfafohthia 
book  excites,  no  abstract  oan^giva  a  jttat  no 
tion.  So  sad  and  daric  a  story  is  eeavoelf  ta  ba 
found  in  any  work  of  fiction ;  and-wa^vetittl 
disposed  to  envy  the  moralist  ^h»eaa  read*  i 
without  being  softened. 

The  pretty  fable  by  which  the  Duobett  of 
Orieans  illustrates  thecharai^er  of  her  sob  tka 
regent,  might,  ^-ith  little  change,  be^ipptledto 
Byron.  All  the  fairies,  save  one,  had  bten  bid* 
den  to  his  cradle.  All  the  gossipa  had  hem 
profuse  of  their  giAs.  One>  had  bestowed  ao- 
bility,  another  genius^  a  ^ird  beauty.  The 
malignant  elf  who  had  been:  uninvited  came 
last,  and,  unable  to  reverse  what  her  sisters  had 
done  for  their  favourite,  had  mixed  up  a  curse 
with  every  blessing.  In  the  rank  of  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  understanding,  in  his  chai«cter» 
in  his  very  person,  there  was  a  stnmge  union 
of  opposite  extremes.  He  was  bom  to  all  that 
men  covet  and  admire.  But  in  every  one  of 
those  eminent  advantages  which  he  possessed 
over  others,  there  was  mingled  something  of 
misery  and  debasement  He  was  sprung  from 
a  house,  ancient  indeed  and  noble,  but  de« 
graded  and  impoverished  by  a  series  of  orimet 
and  follies,  wlueh  had  attained  a  scandalous 
publicity.  The  kiasman  whom  he  succeeded 
had  died  poor,  and,  but  for  mercifhl  judges, 
woidd  have  died  upon  the  gallows.  The  yoiug 
peer  had  great  intellectual  powers;  yet  there 
was  an  unsound  pan  in  his  mind.  He  had  na- 
turally a  generous  and  tender  heart;  but  his 
temper  was  wa3rward  and  irritable.  He  had 
a  head  whieh  statuaries  loved  to  copy,  and  a 
foot  tiie  ^fbmAty  of  whioh  the  beggars  in  the 
streets  mimicked.  Distinguished  at  once  bvtht 
strength  and  by  the  weakness  of  his  intetteot, 
alfeetionste  yet  perverse,  a  poor  lord,  and  a 
handsome  oripple>he  required,  if  ever  man  re* 
quired,  the  firmest  and  the  most  judicious  train- 
ing. But,  capriciously  as  nature  had  dealt 
with  him,  the  relative  to  whom  the  office  of 
formiujg  his  character  was  intrusted  was  more 
capricious  still.  She  passed  from  paroxysms 
of  rage  to  paroxysms  of  fondness.  At  one  time 
she  stified  him  with  her  caresses,  at  another 
time  she  insulted  his  deformity.  He  came  into 
the  world,  and  the  world  treated  him  as  his 
mother  treated  him— sometimes  with  kind- 
ness, sometimes  with  severity,  never  with 
justice.    It  indulged  him  without  discrimina- 
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llOT,aB<^  poBickftd  liim  wilbontdiaftriwinaticm. 
BLenms  tnUv  a  npoiled  child ;  not  merely  th« 
apoilc^  child  cf  his  pamts,  bat  the  spoiM 
ddld  of  nator*,  the  spoiled  child  of  fiortiine>  the 
spoiled  child  of  faiae»  the  qH>iled  child  of  so- 
ciety. His  first  poems  were  received  with  a 
eoatampt  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  the j  ^d 
not  absolutely  dieseire.  The  poem  which  he 
pahlished  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  was, 
OA  the  other  hand,  extolled  £ar  above  its  ments. 
▲t  tweatj-lbar  be  fonod  himself  on  the  highest 
fMJBnafk  of  Utenjy  fame,  with  Scott,  Wesde- 
wrorth,  8onthey,.and  a  crowd  of  other  distin* 
gmstrnd  writers,  beneath  his  feet.  There  is 
soaoreely  an  instance  in  history  of  so  sudden  a 
rise  to  so  diazy  an  enunence. 

Bvery  thiDs  that  could  stimulate,  and  every 
thinglhat  could  gratify  the  strongest  pn^ensi- 
des  of  our  nature— -the  gaze  of  a  hundred 
dcawingHTooms,  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  applause  of  ^qplauded  men,  the 
love  of  the  loveliest  women— all  this  world, 
and'^  the  glory  of  it,  were  at  once  offered  to 
&  yoang  mAu,  to  whom  nature  had  -given  vio- 
le«t>passiMSrand  wham  eduoation  had  never 
timfibc  to  control  them.  He  lived  as  many  u^n 
life  who  have  no  similar  excuses  to  plead 
ibr  their- faults.  But  his  countrymen  and  his 
ceuntnrwomen  would  lore  him  and  admire 
him.  Th^  were  resolved  to  see  in  his  ex- 
ffeatnr  onhr  the  flash  and  outbreak  of  that  same 
§Msy  mind  which  glowed  in  his  poetry.  Be 
attaolnd  leligion ;  yet  in  religious  circles  his 
name  wns  mentioned  with  fondness,  nnd  in 
many  religions  publications  his  works  were 
censured  widt  singular  tenderness.  He  lam^ 
peoned  the  Prince  JUmnt;  yet  he  oould  not 
alienate  the  Tories.  Sveiy  thing,  it  seenied, 
wan  to  be  Ibigiven  to  youth,  rank,  and  genius. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Soeie^^caprieious 
in  its  indignation  as  it  had  been  capricious  in 
its  Ibndaess,  flew  into  a  rage  with  its  froward 
and  petted  darling.  He  baud  been  worshipped 
with  an  inational  idolatry.  He  was  perse- 
cnled  with  an  irrational  fury.  Much  has  been 
written  about  those  unhappy  domestic  occur- 
rences which  decided  the  late  of  his  life.  Tet 
neching  ever  was  positively  known  to  the 
pnhlic,  but  thi»— that  he  quarrelled  with  his 
mdy,  and  that  she  refused  to  live  with  him. 
There  have  been  hints  in  abundance,  and 
shngs  and  shakings  of  the  head,  and  *<Well, 
w^  we  know,"  and  '^We  eould  an  if  we 
would,"  and  **  If  we  list  to  «peak,'*  and  "^  There 
be  that  Bright  an  they  list.*^  But  we  are  not 
awase  that  there  is  before  the  world,  substan- 
tiated by  credible,  or  even  by  tangible  evi- 
deaee^a  single  fact  indicating  that  Lord  ByroD 
was  iMre  to  blame  than  any  other  man  who  is 
on  bad  terms  with  his  wife.  The  professional 
men  whcnn  Lady  Byron  consulted  were  un- 
doubtedly of  opinion  that  she  ought  not  to  live 
with  her  husband.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  th^  formed  that  opinion  without  hearing 
both  sides.  We  do  not  say,  we  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  Lady  Byron  was  in  any  re- 
spect le  blame.  We  think  that  those  who  con- 
demn her  on  the  evidence  which  is  now  before 
the  MhUc,  are  ae  rash  as  these  who  condemn 
her  anthaaid.  We  will  not  psmounee  any 
at;  «•  aanuA^efen  in  our  own  mind% 


ierm  any  judgment  on  a  tiansaction  whioh  ie 
so  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  would  have 
been  well  if,  at  the  time  of  the  sepasation,  all 
those  who  knew  as  little  about  the  matter  then 
as  we  knew  about  it  now,  had  shown  that  fer* 
beaiance,  which,  under  such  ciroumstanece,  is 
but  common  justice. 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the 
British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of 
morality.  |In  general,  ekyemenis,  divorces, 
and  family  quarrels  pass  with  little  notice* 
We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  (bty> 
and  forget  it.  But  once  in  six  or  seven  years, 
eur  vinue  becomes  outcageous.  We  cannot 
safier  the  laws  of  religion  and  decency  to  be 
violated.  We  must  make  a  stand  against  viosi 
We  must  teach  libertines,  that  the  Sngkah 
people  appreciate  the  importance  of  domestic 
ties.  Accordingly,  some  nnf<htunate  maa^  in 
no  respect  more  depraved  than  hundreds  whose 
ofiences  have  been  treated  with  lenity,  ii 
singled  out  as  an  expiatoiy  sacrifice.  If  ha 
has  children,  ikey  are  to  be  taken  from  bun.  If 
he  has  a  profeasion,  he  is  to  be  driven  l>em  itk 
He  is  out  by  the  higher  orderS)  and  biased  4>y 
the  lower.  He  is,  in  truth*  a  sort  of  whippio^f 
boy,  by  whose  vicarious  agonies  all  the  oth«r 
tfansgiressors  of  the  same  class  are,  it  is  snpf 
posed,  suAci^uly  chastised.  We  reflect  very 
complacently  on  our  own  severity,  and  con^ 
pare  with  great  pride  the  high  standaid  of  ma* 
ralrealablisbed  in  Bnglaad,  with  theBarisiaii 
laxity.  At  length  our  anger  is  satiated.  Our 
victim  is  ruined  and  heart-bn^n.  And  our 
virtue  goes  quietly  to  sleep  for  seven  years 
more. 

It  is  clear  that  thoee  vices  which  destroy  do* 
mestic  happiness  ought  to  be  as  muohtas  poa* 
sibk  repressed.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  repressed  bv  penal  legislation.  It  ia 
therefere  right  and  desirable  that  public  opi> 
nion  should  be  directed  against  them.  But  it 
should  be  directed  against  tiiem  uniformly^ 
steadily,  and  temperalely,  not  by  sudden  f^ 
and  starts.  There  should  be  one  weight  and 
one  measure.  Deeimatiwi  is  alwa3r8  an  ob* 
jeotionable  m^ode  of  punishment.  It  is  the 
resource  of  judges  too  indolent  and  hasty  to 
investigate  fects,  and  to  discriminate  nicely 
between  shades  of  guilt.  It  is  an  irrational 
practice,  even  when  adopted  by  military  triba» 
nals.  When  adopted  by  the  tribunal  of  pubUe 
opinion,  it  is  infinitely  more  irrational.  It  is 
good  that  a  certain  portion  of  disgrace  should 
constantly  attend  on  certain  bad  actions.  But 
it  is  not  good  that  the  ofieaders  merely  have  to 
stand  the  risks  of  a  lotteiy  of  infamy;  that 
ninetywnine  out  of  every  hundred  should 
escape;  and  that  the  hundredth, perhaps  the 
most  innocent  of  the  handred,  should  pay  for 
all.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  mob  asxem* 
bled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  hoot  a  gentleman* 
against  whom  the  most  oppressive  proceedinf 
known  to  the  English  law  was  then  in  prot 
gress.  He  was  h^ted  because  he  had  been  an 
indifi*ereat  and  unfaithful  husband,  as  if  some 
of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  age,  Lord  KeU 
son,  for  example,  had  not  been  indifferent  and 
unfaithful  husbands.  We  remember  a  still 
stronger  case.  Will  posteri^  believe,  tnat  in 
an  age  in  i^eh  mem,  whose  gallantriA^  weaa 
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mhrersally  known,  and  had  been  legally 
^roTed,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
9tate,  and  in  the  armj,  presided  at  the  meetings 
•f  religions  and  benevolent  institutions,  were 
tile  delight  of  every  society,  and  the  favourites 
of  the  mnltitade,  a  crowd  of  moralists  went  to 
the  theatre,  in  order  to  pelt  a  poor  actor  for 
Aistarbing  the  conjagal  felicity  of  an  alder- 
man 1  What  there  was  in  the  circumstances, 
eitifier  of  the  offender  or  of  the  sufferer,  to  vin- 
dicate the  zeal  of  the  audience,  we  could  never 
eonceive.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the 
situation  of  an  actor  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  tiie  rigid  virtues,  or  tiiat  an  alderman  enjojrs 
any  special  immunity  from  injuries  such  as 
that  which  on  this  occasion  roused  the  anger 
•f  the  public.  But  such  is  the  justice  of  man- 
kind. 

In  these  cases,  the  punishment  was  exces- 
sive ;  but  the  offence  was  known  and  proved. 
The  case  of  Lord  Bjrron  was  harder.  True 
Jedwood  justice  was  dealt  out  to  him.  First 
same  the  execution,  then  the  investigation,  and 
last  of  all,  or  rather  not  at  all,  the  accusation. 
The  public,  without  knowing  any  thing  whatp 
•▼er  about  the  transactions  in  his  family,  flew 
into  a  violent  passion  with  him,  and  proceeded 
to  invent  stories  which  might  justify  its  anger. 
Ten  or  twenty  different  accounts  of  the  sepa^ 
TBtion,  inconsistent  with  each  other,  with 
themselves,  and  with  common  sense,  circu- 
lated at  the  same  time.  What  evidence  there 
night  be  for  any  one  of  these,  the  virtuous 
people  who  repeated  them  neither  knew  nor 
eared.  For  in  fact  these  stories  were  not  the 
causes,  but  the  effects  of  the  public  indigna- 
tion. Tkiey  resembled  those  loamsome  slanders 
which  Goldsmith,  and  other  abject  libellers  of 
the  same  class,  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
about  Bonaparte — how  he  poisoned  a  girl  with 
arsenic,  when  he  was  at  the  military  school- 
how  he  hired  a  grenadier  to  shoot  Dessaix  at 
Marengo— bow  he  filled  8t  Cloud  with  all  the 
pollutions  of  Capreae.  There  was  a  time  when 
anecdotes  like  these  obtained  some  credence 
from  persons,  who,  hating  the  French  Emperor 
without  knowing  why,  were  eager  to  believe 
any  thing  which  might  justify  their  hatred. 
Lord  Byron  fared  in  the  same  way.  His 
eountr3rmen  were  in  a  bad  humour  with  him. 
His  writings  and  his  character  had  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the 
offence  which,  of  all  offences,  is  punished  more 
severely;  he  had  been  over-praised;  he  had 
excited  too  warm  an  interest ;  and  the  public, 
with  its  usual  justice,  chastised  him  for  its 
own  folly.  The  attachments  of  the  multitude 
bear  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
wanton  enchantress  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who, 
when  the  forty  days  of  her  fondness  were  over, 
was  not  content  with  dismissing  her  lovers, 
out  condemned  them  to  expiate,  in  loathsome 
shapes,  and  under  severe  punishments,  the 
crime  of  having  once  pleased  her  too  well. 

The  obloquy  which  Bvron  had  to  endure 
was  such  as  might  well  have  shaken  a  more 
constant  mind.  The  newspapers  were  filled 
with  lampoons.  The  theatres  shook  with  exe- 
crations. He  was  excluded  from  circles  where 
ht  had  lately  been  the  observed  of  all  observ- 
#n     All  tlMoe  ereepittg  things  that  riot  in  tho 


decay  of  nobler  natures,  hastened  to  their  re 
past;  and  they  were  right ;  they  did  after  Qieir 
kind.  It  is  not  every  day  that  die  savage  envy 
of  aspiring  dunces  is  gratified  by  the  agonies 
of  such  a  spirit  and  the  degradation  of  such  a 
name. 

The  unhappy  man  left  his  country  forever. 
The  howl  of  contumely  followed  him  across 
the  sea,  up  the  Rhine,  over  the  Alps ;  it  gradu- 
ally wskxed  fainter ;  it  died  away.  Those  who 
had  raised  it  began  to  ask  each  other,  what, 
after  all,  was  the  matter  about  which  they  had  . 
been  so  clamorous ;  and  wished  to  invite  back 
the  criminal  whom  they  had  just  chased  firom 
them.  His  poetry  became  more  popular  than 
it  had  ever  been ;  and  his  complaints  were  read 
with  tears  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  had  never  seen  his  face. 

He  had  fixed  his  home  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  the  most  picturesque  and  inte^es^ 
ing  of  cities,  beneath  the  brightest  of  skies, 
and  by  the  brightest  of  seas.  Censoriousness 
was  not  the  vice  of  the  neighbours  whom  he 
had  chosen.  They  were  a  race  corrupted  by 
a  bad  government  and  a  bad  religion ;  long  re- 
nowned for  skill  in  the  arts  of  voluptuousness, 
and  tolerant  of  all  the  caprices  of  sensuaUtv. 
From  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  countnr  of  his 
adoption  he  had  nothing  to  dread.  With  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  of  his  birth  he 
was  at  open  war.  He  plunged  into  wild  and 
desperate  excesses,  ennobled  by  no  generous 
or  tender  sentiment.  From  his  Venetian  harem 
he  sent  forth  volume  after  volume,  full  of  elo- 
quence, of  wit,  ofpathos,  of  ribaldry,  and  of 
bitter  disdain,  fifis  health  sank  under  the 
effects  of  his  intemperance.  His  hair  turned 
gray.  His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  A 
hectic  fever  withered  him  up.  It  seemed  that 
his  body  and  mind  were  about  to  perish  to- 
gether. 

From  this  wretched  degradation  he  was  in 
some  measure  rescued  by  an  attachment, 
culpable  indeed,  yet  such  as,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  morality  established  in  the  country 
where  he  lived,  mi^t  be  called  virtuous.  But 
an  imagination  polluted  bv  vice,  a  temper  im- 
bittered  by  misfortune,  and  a  frame  habituated 
to  the  fatal  excitement  of  intoxication,  pro- 
vented  him  from  fully  enjoying  the  happiness 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  the  purest 
and  most  tranquil  of  his  many  attachments. 
Midnight  draughts  of  ardent  spirits  and  Rhe- 
nish wines  had  begun  to  work  the  ruin  of  his 
fine  intellect.  His  verse  lost  much  of  the 
energy  and  condensation  which  had  distin- 
guished it  But  he  would  not  resign,  without 
a  struggle,  the  empire  which  he  had  exercised 
over  the  men  of  his  generation.  A  new  dream 
of  ambition  arose  before  him,  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  literary  party;  the  great  mover  of  an  in- 
tellectual revolution;  to  guide  the  public  mind 
of  England  from  his  Italian  retreat,  as  Voltaire 
had  guided  the  public  mind  of  France  from 
the  villa  of  Femey.  With  this  hope,  as  it 
should  seem,  he  established  The  lib^rdL  But 
powerfully  as  he  had  affected  tiie  imaginatieiis 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  mistook  his  ow^ 
powers,  if  he  hoped  to  direct  their  opinioas : 
and  he  stiH  more  grossly  mistook  his  own  dis- 
positioa,  if  he  thou|[ht  that  he  eoold  lOBf  aet 
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im  eo&eert  with  other  men  of  letters.  The 
plan  failed,  and  failed  ignominioosly.  Angry 
^rilh  himself^  angry  with  his  coadjutors,  he  re- 
liAqnisbed  it :  and  turned  to  another  project, 
th€  last  and  the  noblest  of  his  life. 

A  nation,  once  the  first  among  the  nations, 
pre-eminent  in  knowledge,  preeminent  in  mi- 
lilaiy  glory,  the  cradle  of  philosophy,  of  elo- 
quence, and  of  the  fioe  arts,  had  been  for  ages 
Soared  down  under  a  cruel  yoke.  All  the  vices 
which  tyranny  generates — ^the  abject  vices 
which  it  generates  in  those  who  submit  to  it, 
the  ferocious  vices  which  it  generates  in  those 
who  struggle  against  it— hkd  deformed  the 
character  of  that  miserable  race.  The  valour 
which  had  won  the  great  battle  of  human 
eiyilization,  which  had  saved  Europe,  and 
subjugated  Asia,  lingered  only  among  pirates 
and  robbers.  The  ingenuity,  once  so  conspi- 
cnoosly  displayed  in  every  department  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  science,  had  been  depraved 
into  a  timid  and  servile  cunning.  On  a  sudden 
this  degraded  people  had  risen  on  their  op- 
pressors. Discountenanced  or  betrayed  by  the 
surrounding  potentates,  they  had  found  in 
themselves  something  of  that  which  might 
well  supply  the  place  of  all  foreign  assistance 
-^something  of  the  energy  of  their  fathers. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Lord  Byron  could  not 
but  be  interested  in  the  event  of  this  contest 
His  political  opinions,  though,  like  all  his  opi- 
nions, unsettled,  leaned  strongly  towards  the 
aide  of  liberty.  He  had  assisted  the  Italian 
insurgents  with  his  purse;  and  if  their  struggle 
against  the  Austrian  government  had  been 
prolonged,  would  probably  have  assisted  them 
with  his  sword.  But  to  Greece  he  was  at- 
tached by  peculiar  ties.  He  had,  when  young, 
resided  in  that  country.  Much  of  his  moat 
splendid  and  popular  poetry  had  been  inspired 
by  its  scenery  and  by  its  history.  Sick  of  in- 
action, degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  his  private 
vices  and  by  his  literary  failures,  pining  for 
untried  excitement  and  honourable  distinction, 
he  carried  his  exhausted  body  and  his  wound- 
ed spirit  to  the  Grecian  camp. 

His  conduct  in  his  new  situation  showed  so 
much  vigour  and  good*  sense  as  to  justify  us 
in  believing,  that,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed, he  might  have  distiniguished  himself 
as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  But  pleasure 
and  sorrow  had  done  the  work  of  seventy 
years  upon  his  delicate  frame.  The  hand  of 
death  was  on  him ;  he  knew  it ;  and  the  only 
wish  which  he  uttered  was  that  he  might  die 
sword  in  hand. 

This  was  denied  to  him.  Anxiety,  exertion, 
exposure,  and  those  fatal  stimulants  which  had 
become  indispensable  to  him,  soon  stretched 
him  on  a  ack-bed,  in  a  strange  land,  amidst 
strange  faces,  without  one  human  being  that 
he  loved  near  him.  There,  at  thirty-six,  the 
most  celebrated  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
cenmry  closed  his  brilliant  and  miserable 
career. 

We  cannot  even  now  retrace  those  events 
wahoat  feeling  something  of  what  was  felt  by 
the  nation,  when  it  was  first  known  that  the 
grave  had  closed  over  so  much  sorrow  and  so 
much  glory ;— something  of  what  was  felt  by 
those  who  saw  the  hearse,  with  its  long  train 


of  coaches,  turn  slowly  northward,  leaving  bf> 
hind  it  that  cemetery,  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  dust  of  so  many  great  poets,  but 
of  which  the  doors  were  closed  against  all 
that  remained  of  Byron.  We  well  remember 
that,  on  that  day,  rigid  moralists  could  not  re- 
frain from  weeping  for  one  so  young,  so  illus- 
trious, so  unhappy,  gifted  with  such  rare  gifts, 
and  tried  by  such  strong  temptations.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  reflections.  The 
historv  carries  its  moral  with  it  Our  age  has 
indeed  been  fruitful  of  warnings  to  the  emi- 
nent, and  of  consolations  to  the  obscure.  Two 
men  have  died  within  our  recollection,  who  at 
a  time  of  life  at  which  few  people  have  com- 
pleted their  education,  had  raised  themselves, 
each  i|i  his  own  department,  to  the  height  of 
glory.  One  of  them  died  at  Longwoc^  the 
other  at  Missolongbi. 

It  is  always  difiicult  to  separate  the  literary 
character  of  a  man  who  lives  in  our  own  time 
from  his  personal  character.  It  is  peculiarly 
difficult  to  make  this  separation  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Byron.  For  it  is  scarcely  too  much  te 
say,  that  Lord  Byron  never  wrote  without  some 
reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  himself.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  evenu  of  his  life  mingles 
itself  in  our  minds,  and  probablv  in  the  minds 
of  almost  all  our  readers,  with  the  interest 
which  properly  belongs  to  his  works.  A  ge- 
neration must  pass  away  before  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  his  books, 
considered  merely  as  books.  At  present  they 
are  not  only  books,  but  relics.  We  will,  how- 
ever, venture,  though  with  unfeigned  difildencct 
to  offer  some  desultory  remarks  on  his  poetry. 

His  lot  was  cast  in  the  time  of  a  great  lite- 
rary revolution.  That  poetical  djmasty  which 
had  dethroned  the  successors  of  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser  was,  in  its  turn,  dethroned  by  a 
race  who  represented  themselves  as  heirs  of 
the  ancient  line,  so  long  dispossessed  by  usurp- 
ers. The  real  nature  of  this  revolution  has 
not,  we  think,  been  comprehended  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  concurred  in  it. 

If  this  question  were  proposed — wherein 
especially  does  the  poetry  of  our  times  differ 
from  that  of  the  last  century!  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  a  hundred  would  answer,  that 
the  poetry  of  the  last  century  was  correct,  but 
cold  and  mechanical,  and  that  the  poetry  of  our 
time,  though  wild  and  irregular,  presented  Car 
more  vivid  images,  and  excited  the  passions 
far  more  strongly,  than  that  of  Pamell,  of  Ad- 
dison, or  of  Pope.  In  the  same  manner  we 
constantly  hear  it  said,  that  the  poets  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  had  far  more  genius,  but  far 
less  correctness,  than  those  of  the  age  of  Anne* 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  there  is 
some  necessary  incompatibility,  some  antithe- 
sis, between  correctness  and  creative  power. 
We  rather  suspect  that  this  notion  arises  mere- 
ly from  an  abuse  of  words ;  and  that  it  has 
been  the  parent  of  manv  of  the  fallacies  which 
perplex  the  science  of  criticism. 

What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poetry  • 
If  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to 
rules  which  have  their  foundation  in  truth 
and  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  then 
correctness  is  only  another  name  for  excel* 
lence.    If  by  correctness  be  meant  the  coa- 
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Ibnnmg  to  rales  purely  arbitrary,  correctness 
«Htf  be  another  name  for  dulness  and  ab- 
surdity. 

A  writer  who  describes  visible  objects  false- 
ly, and  violates  the  propriety  of  character— a 
writer  who  makes  the  monutains  ''nod  their 
drowsy  heads''  at  night,  or  a  dying  man  take 
leave  of  the  world  with  a  rant  like  that  of 
Mazimin,  may  be  said,  in  the  high  and  just 
sense  of  the  phrase,  to  write  incorrectly.  He 
violates  the  first  great  law  of  his  art.  His 
imitation  is  altogether  unlike  the  thing  imi- 
tated. The  four  poets  who,  are  most  eminently 
iree  from  incorrectness  of  this  description  are 
Homer,  Dante,  8hakspeare,  and  Milton.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  and  that  the  best 
sense,  the  most  correct  of  poets. 

When  it  is  said  that  Virgil,  though  he  had 
less  genius  than  Homer,  was  a  more  oonlsct 
writer,  what  sense  is  attached  to  the  word  cor- 
rectness 1  Is  it  meant  that  the  story  of  the 
iBneid  is  developed  more  skilfully  than  that 
atihe  0<fy8sey1  that  the  Roman  describes  the 
fiice  of  the  external  world,  or  the  emotions  of 
the  mind,  more  accurately  than  the  GreeV! 
that  the  characters  of  Achates  and  Mnestheus 
are  more  nicely  discriminated,  and  more  con-' 
sistently  supported,  than  those  of  Achilles,  of 
iVestor,  and  of  Ulysses  t  The  fact  incontesta^ 
bly  is,  that  for  every  violation  of  the  Amda- 
mental  laws  of  poetry,  which  can  be  found  in 
Homer,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  twenty  in 
YirgiL 

Tro^ns  and  Cressida  is  perhaps  of  all  the 
plays  of  Bhakspeare  that  which  is  commonly 
considered  as  the  most  incorrect  Tet  it  seems 
to  us  infinitely  more  correct,  in  the  sound 
sense  of  the  term,  than  what  are  called  the 
most  correct  plays  of  the  most  correct  dramas 
tists.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  Iphi- 
g^e  of  Racine.  We  arc  sure  diat  the  Greeks 
of  Shakspeare  bear  a  far  greater  resemblance 
than  th6  Greeks  of  Racine,  to  the  real  Greeks 
who  besieged  Trov ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Shakspeare  are  human  beings, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Racine  mere  names ;— mere 
words  printed  in  capitals  at  the  head  of  para^ 
graphs  of  declamation.  Racine,  it  is  true, 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
making  Agamemnon  quote  Aristotle.  But  of 
what  use  is  it  to  avoid  a  single  anachronism, 
"When  the  whole  play  is  one  anachronism — the 
topics  and  phrasbs  of  Versailles  in  the  camp 
or  Aulis  t 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
word  correctness,  we  think  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Coleridge,  are  far 
more  correct  writers  than  those  who  are  com- 
monly extolled  as  the  models  of  correctness- 
Pope  for  example,  and  Addison.  The  single 
description  of  a  moonlight  night  in  Pope's 
Diad  rbntains  more  inaccuracies  than  can  be 
found  in  all  the  Excursion.  There  is  not  a 
single  scene  in  Cato  in  which  every  thing  that 
conduces  to  poetical  illusion— the  propriety  of 
character,  of  language,  of  situation,  is  not 
more  grosslv  violated  than  in  any  part  of  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  No  man  can  possi- 
bly think  that  the  Romans  of  Addison  resem- 
ble tbe  real  Romans  so  closely  as  the  moss- 
trooMrs  of  Beott  resemble  the  real  mosstroop- 


ers. Watt  Tinlinn  and  William  of  DeloraiM 
are  not^  it  is  true,Mrs(^of  so  much  tM|iit^' 
as  Cato.  But  the  dignity  of  the  persons  ri^ir^ 
sented  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  corrsctttess 
of  poetry  as  with  the  correctness  of  paiUtiBg. 
We  preier  a  gipsy  by  Reynolds  to  his  ma}ti- 
tjr's  head  on  a  signpost,  and  a  borderer  by 
Scott  to  a  senator  hy  Addison. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  correctness 
used  by  those  who  say,  with  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  that  Pope  was  the  most 
correct  of  English  poets,  and,  that  next  to  Pope, 
came  tiie  late  Mr.  Gifford  ?  What  is  the  nap 
tnre  and  value  of  that  correctness,  the  praise 
of  which  is  denied  to  Macbeth,  to  Lear,  and  to 
Othello,  and  given  to  Hoole's  translations  aad 
to  all  the  Scatonian  prize-poems?  Wte  can 
discover  no  eternal  rule,  no  rule  founded  in 
reason  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  which 
Shakspeare  does  not  observe  much  more 
strictly  than  Pope.  But  if  by  correctness  be 
meant  the  conforming  to  a  narrow  legislatioti^ 
which,  while  lenient  to  the  mala  in  a,  multi- 
plies, without  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  ^e  mala 
prohihUa;  if  by  correcmess  be  meant  a  strict 
attention  to  certain  ceremonious  observances, 
which  are  no  more  essential  to  poetry  thak 
etiquette  to  good  government,  or  than  th^ 
washings  of  a  Pharisee  to  devotion ;  then,  as- 
suredly. Pope  may  be  a  more  correct  poet  thaj^ 
ttiakspeare;  and,  if  the  code  were  a  Utj^ 
altered,  Colley  Cil^r  might  be  a  more  correct 
poet  than  Pope.  But  it  may  well  be  doubM 
whether  this  kind  of  correctness  be  a  merit ; 
nay,  whether  it  be  not  an  absolute  fault 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  the 
irrational  laws  which  bad  critics  have  firamed 
for  the  government  of  poets.  First  in  celebrity 
and  in  absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities  at 
place  and  time.  No  human  being  has  ever 
been  able  to  find  any  thing  that  could,  even  by 
courtesy,  be  called  an  argument  for  these  uni- 
ties, except  that  they  have  been  deduced  from 
the  general  practice  of  the  Greeks.  It  r^uires 
no  very  profound  examination  to  discover  that 
the  Greek  dramas,  often  admirable  as  compo- 
sitions, are,  as  exhibitions  of  human  charac* 
ter  and  human  life,  far  inferior  to  the  English 
plays  of  the  age  «  f  Elizabeth.  Every  scholar 
knows  that  the  dru:natic  part  of  the  Atheniaii 
tragedies  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the  l3rrical 
part.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  little  lest 
than  a  miracle  if  the  laws  of  the  Atheniaii 
stage  had  been  found  to  suit  plays  in  which 
there  was  no  chorus.  All  the  great  master- 
pieces  of  the  dramatic  art  have  been  com* 
posed  in  direct  violation  of  the  unities,  and 
could  never  have  been  composed  if  the  unities 
had  not  been  violated.  It  is  clear,  for  exam- 
ple, thiU  such  a  character  as  that  of  Hamlet 
could  never  have  been  developed  within  the 
limits  to  which  Alfieri  confined  himself.  Tet 
such  was  the  reverence  of  literary  men  during 
the  last  century  for  these  unities,  that  Johnson, 
who,  much  to  his  honour,  toi»k  the  opposite' 
side,  was,  as  he  says,  "  frighted  at  his  own  t»» 
merity ;"  and  "  afVaid  to  stand  against  the  au- 
thorities which  might  be  pioduced  against 
him.** 

"fhere  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind 
without   end.     « Shakspeare,"   sajrs  Ryttier,. 
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«ipdtf  .Mt  to.baTe  mMl«  Othello  black;  for 
fl|enen>  of  a  tra^^dy  onghi  always  to  be 
white"  "Miltpn,"  says  another  critic, "  ought 
ilottobaTC  taken  Adam  for  his  hero;  for  the 
hero  of  an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  vic- 
torions.**  "Milton,"  says  another,  ••  ought  not 
to  hare  put  so  many  similes  into  his  first 
book;  for  the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  ought 
always  to  be  the  most  unadorned.  There  are 
no  similes  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad." 
••Jlilton,"  says  another,  "ought  not  to  have 
plaj(<ed  in  an  epic  poem  such  Unes  as  these : 

*  1  mtoo  erred  In  artrmnch  admiriaf  /  " 

And  wkor  iu>t  ?  The  critic  is  ready  with  a  reason 
— ^  lady's  reaspn.  **  Such  lines,"  says  he,  "  are 
T^oit  it  mofit  be  allowed,  unpleasing  to  the  ear ; 
but  the  redundant  syllable  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the. drama, and  not  admitted  into  epic  poetry." 
Aa  ^  the  redundant  syllable  in  heroic  rhyme, 
on  aeriouf  subjects,  it  has  been,  from  the  time 
of  Pope  downward,  proscribed  by  the  general 
o<ms(ait  of  all  the  correct  school.  Ko  maga- 
ti^  would  hare  admitted  so  incorrect  a  coup* 
Ififta  thai  of  Dayton, 

**  Af  vh«a  wft  lived  ontoacbed  wHb  these  dlsfracec, 
Wbi»  MM  o«ir  klacdom  wm  9va  dear  eoibraeet." 

A9#|Uker  law  of  heroic  poetry  which,  fifty  years 
afp,  was  considered  as  fundamental,  was,  that 
lpei3«  ahoold.  be  a  pause — a  comma  at  least,  at 
t^  and  of  ^rery  couplet.  It  was  also  provided 
that  there  should  never  be  a  full  stop  except 
atlbe  end  of  a  couplet  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber to  have  lieard  a  most  correct  judge  of  poe« 
Icy  revile  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  incorrectness  of 
thftt  most  sweet  and  graceful  passage, 

*<'Twmt  tbioe,  Marie,  tblne,  wlUHmt  a  tlfb. 
At  mMalftn  la  a  eltter'e  anrn  to  die, 
Sweiac  the  yoaag  lo  bealtb.** 

Blr  Boger  Newdigate  is  fairly  entitled,  we 
think,  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  critics  of 
this  school.  He  made  a  law  that  none  of  the 
£o<ms  written  for  the  prize  which  he  estab- 
Iiahed  at  Oxford  should  exceed  fiAy  lines. 
This  law  seems  to  us  to  have  at  least  as  much 
ftmndation  in  reason  as  any  of  those  which 
we  liave  mentioned ;  nay,  much  more,  for  the 
Urorid,  we  believe,  is  pretty  well  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  shorter  a  prize-poem  is,  the 
better. 

We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  make  a 
few  more  rules  of  the  same  kind— why  we 
&QUld  not  enact  that  the  number  of  scenes  in 
every  act  shall  be  three,  or  some  multiple  of 
three ;  that  the  number  of  lines  in  every  scene 
ahail  be  an  exact  square;  that  the  dramatU 
ftntmti  shall  never  be  more  nor  fewer  than  six- 
teen ;  and  that,  in  heroic  rhymes,  every  thirty- 
sixth  line  shall  have  twelve  syllables.  If  we 
were  to  lay  down  these  canons,  and  to  call 
f  ope,  (Goldsmith,  and  Addison  incorrect  wri- 
ters for  not  having  complied  with  our  whims, 
lye  should  act  precisely  as  those  critics  act 
who  find  incorrectness  in  the  magnificent  ima- 

Sry  and  the  varied  music  of  Coleridge  and 
leUey. 

T)k  correctness  which  the.  last  century 
lA.so  much  resembled  the  correctness  of 
\  pictures  of  (he  garden  of  Eden  which  we 
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see  in  old  Bibles — an  exact  square,  enelceed 
by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Bn» 
phrates,  each  with  a  convenient  bridge  in  the 
centre— rectangular  beds  of  flowers — ^a  long 
canal  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in — the  tree  of 
knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  be* 
hind  the  Tuilenes,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  grand  alley — the  snake  twined  round  it— 
the  man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on  the 
lef^  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  cir- 
cle round  them.  In  one  sense  the  picture  is 
correct  enongh.  That  is  to  say,  the  squares 
are  correct;  the  circles  are  correct;  the  man 
and  woman  are  in  a  most  correct  line  with  the 
tree;  and  the  snake  forms  a  most  correct 
spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  giAed,  that  he 
should  place  in  the  canvass  that  glorious  para- 
dise seen  by  the  interior  eye  of  him  whose  out- 
ward sight  had  failed  with  long  watching  and 
labouring  for  liberty  and  truth — if  there  were 
a  painter  who  could  set  before  us  the  mazes  of 
the  sapphire  brook,  the  lake  with  its  fringe  of 
myrtles,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  grottoes 
overhung  by  vines,  the  forests  shining  with 
Hesperian  ffnit  and  with  the  plumage  of  gor- 
geous birds,  the  massy  shade  of  that  nuptial 
bower  which  showered  down  roses  on  tfie 
sleeping  lovers — ^what  should  we  think  of  a 
connoisseur  who  should  tell  us  that  this  paint- 
ing,  though  finer  than  the  absurd  picture  of  (he 
oM  Bible,  was  not  so  correct!  Surely  we 
should  answer,  It  is  both  finer  and  more  cor« 
rect;  and  it  is  finer  because  it  is  more  correct. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  correctly  drawn  diagrams,, 
but  it  is  a  correct  painting,  a  worthy  representa^ 
tion  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to  represent 

It  is  not  in  the  fine  arts  alone  that  this  false 
correcmess  is  prized  by  narrow-minded  men^ 
by  men  who  cannot  distinguish  means  from 
ends,  or  what  is  accidental  from  what  is  essen* 
tial.  Mr.  Jourdain  admired  correctness  in 
fencing.  "You  had  no  business  to  hit  me  then. 
You  must  never  thrust  in  quart  till  you  have 
thrust  in  tierct,^  M.  Tom^  liked  correctness 
in  medical  practice.  **!  stand  up  for  Art^nius. 
That  he  Wiled  his  patient  is  plain  enough. 
But  still  he  acted  quite  according  to  rule.  A 
man  dead  is  a  man  dead,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  But  if  rules  are  to  be  broken, 
there  is  no  saying  what  consequences  may 
follow."  We  have  heard  of  an  old  German 
ofllcer,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  correctness 
in  military  operations.  He  used  to  revile  Bo- 
naparte for  spoiling  the  science  of  war,  which 
had  been  carried  to  such  an  exquisite  perfec- 
tion by  Marshal  Bann.  **  In  my  youth  we  used 
to  march  and  countermarch  all  the  summer, 
without  jgaining  or  losing  a  square  league,  and 
then  we  went  into  winter-quarters.  And  now 
comes  an  ignorant,  hot-headed  young  man, 
who  flies  about  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm,  and 
from  TJlm  lo  the  middle  of  Moravia,  and  fights 
battles  in  December.  The  whole  system  of 
his  tactics  is  monstrously  incorrect."  The 
world  is  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  critics  like  these, 
that  the  end  of  fencing  is  to  hit,  that  the  end  of 
medicine  is  to  cure,  that  the  end  of  war  is  to 
conquer,  and  that  those  means  are  the  mosi 
correct  'which  best  accomplish  the  ends. 

And  has  poetry  no  end,  no  eternal  and  m 
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mutable  principles  t  Is  poetry,  like  heraldry, 
mere  matter  of  arbitrary  regulation!  The 
heralds  tell  us  that  certain  scutcheons  and 
bearingfs  denote  certain  conditions,  and  that  to 
put  colours  on  colours,  or  metals  on  metals,  is 
ialse  blazonry.  If  all  this  were  reversed;  if 
every  coat  of  arms  in  Europe  were  new-fash- 
ioned; if  it  were  decreed  that  or  should  never 
be  placed  but  on  argenty  or  argenl  but  on  or; 
that  illegitimacy  should  be  denoted  by  a  lozenge^ 
and  widowhood  by  a  6««m/,  the  new  science 
would  be  just  as  good  as  the  old  science,  be- 
cause both  the  new  and  the  old  would  be  good 
for  nothing.  The  mammery  of  Portcullis  and 
Rouge  Dragon,  as  it  has  no  other  value  than 
that  which  ci^Mrice  has  assigned  to  it,  may  well 
submit  to  any  laws  which  caprice  ma^  impose 
on  it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  that  great  imitative 
art,  to  the  power  of  which  all  ages,  the  rudest 
and  the  most  enlightened,  bear  witness.  Since 
its  first  great  masterpieces  were  produced, 
every  thing  that  is  changeable  in  this  world 
has  been  changed.  Civilization  has  been 
ffained,  lost,  gained  again.  Religions,  and 
languages,  and  forms  of  government,  and 
usages  of  private  life,  and  the  modes  of  think- 
ing, all  have  undergone  a  succession  of  revo- 
lutions. Every  thing  has  passed  away  but  the 
great  features  of  nature,  the  heart  of  man,  and 
the  miracles  of  that  art  of  which  it  is  the  office 
to  reflect  back  the  heart  of  man  and  the  fea- 
tures of  nature.  Those  two  strange  old  poems, 
the  wonder  of  ninety  generations,  still  retain 
all  their  freshness.  They  still  command  the 
veneration  of  minds  enriched  by  the  literature 
of  many  nations  and  ages.  They  are  still,  even 
in  wretched  translations,  the  delight  of  school- 
boys. Having  survived  ten  thousand  capri- 
cious fashions,  having  seen  successive  codes 
of  criticism  become  obsolete,  they  still  remain, 
immortal  with  the  immortality  of  truth,  the 
same  when  perused  in  the  study  of  an  English 
scholar  as  when  they  were  first  chanted  at  the 
banquets  of  the  Ionian  princes. 

Poetry  is,  as  that  most  acute  of  human 
beings,  Aristotle,  said,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  imitation.  It  is  an  art  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  the  art  of  painting,  scidpture, 
and  acting.  The  imitations  of  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  actor  are,  indeed,  within  cer^ 
tain  limits,  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  poet. 
The  machinery  which  the  poet  employs  con- 
sists merely  of  words ;  and  words  cannot,  even 
when  employed  by  such  an  artist  as  Homer  or 
Dante,  present  to  the  mind  images  of  visible 
•bjects  quite  so  lively  and  exact  as  those  which 
we  carry  awav  from  looking  on  the  works  of 
the  brush  and  the  chisel.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  range  of  poetry  is  infinitely  wider 
than  that  of  any  other  imitative  art,  or  than 
that  of  all  the  other  imitative  arts  together. 
The  sculptor  can  imitate  only  form ;  the  painter 
only  form  and  colour;  the  actor,  until  the  poet 
supplies  him  with  words,  only  form,  colour, 
and  motion.  Poetry  holds  the  outer  world  in 
common  with  the  other  arts.  The  heart  of 
man  is  the  province  of  poetry,  and  of  poetry 
alone.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the 
actor,  when  the  actor  is  unassisted  by  the  poet, 
ean  exhibit  no  more  of  human  passion  and 
•karaeter  than  that  small  portion  which  over- 1 


I  flows  into  the  gesture  and  the  thee — alwajrs  aa 
j  imperfect,  often  a  deccitfcfl  sign  of  that  which 
is  within.   The  deeper  and  more  complex  parts 
;  of  human  nature  can  be  exhibited  by  means 
j  of  words  alone.    Thus  the  objects  of  the  imi- 
tation of  poetry  are  the  whole  external  and  the 
j  whole  internal  universe,  the  face  of  nature,  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  man  as  he  is  in  himseU^ 
man  as  he  appears  in  society,  all  things  of 
which  we  can  form  an  image  in  our  minjls,  by 
combining  together  parts  of  things  which  really 
exist    The  domain  of  this  imperial  art  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  imaginative  (acuity. 

An  art  essentially  imitative  ought  not  surely 
to  be  subjected  to  rules  which  tend  to  make  its 
imitations  less  perfect  than  they  would  odiep- 
wise  be ;  and  those  who  obey  such  rules  ought 
to  be  called,  not  correct,  but  incorrect  artlsti. 
The  true  way  to  judge  of  the  rules  by  which 
English  poetry  was  governed  during  the  last 
century,  is  to  look  at  the  effects  which  they 
produced. 

It  was  in  1780  that  Johnson  completed  hit 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  He  tells  us  in  that  work 
that  since  the  time  of  Dryden,  English  po€trv 
had  shown  no  tendency  to  relapse  into  its  ori- 
ginal savageness ;  that  its  language  had  been 
refined,  its  numbers  tuned,  and  its  sentiments 
improved.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
the  nation  had  any  great  reason  to  exult  in  the 
refinements  and  improvements  which  gave  it 
Douglas  for  Othello,  and  the  Triumphs  ot 
Temper  for  the  Faerie  Queen. 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Johnson's  Lives,  that  the 
diction  and  versification  of  English  poetry 
were,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  com- 
monly used,  most  correct.  Those  thirty  years 
form  the  most  deplorable  part  of  our  Uterary 
history.  They  have  bequeathed  to  us  scarcelv 
any  poetry  which  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
Two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  Gray,  twice  as 
many  of  Goldsmith,  a  few  stanzas  of  Beattie 
and  Collins,  a  few  strophes  of  Mason,  and  a 
few  clever  prologues  and  satires,  were  the 
masterpieces  of  this  age  of  consummate  excel- 
lence. They  may  all  be  printed  in  one  volume, 
and  that  volume  would  be  by  no  means  a  vo- 
lume of  extraordinary  merit.  It  would  contain 
no  poetry  of  the  highest  class,  and  little  which 
could  be  placed  very  high  in  the  second  class. 
The  Paradise  Regained,  or  Comus,  would  out- 
weigh it  all. 

At  last,  when  poetry  had  fallen  into  such 
utter  decay  that  Mr.  Hayley  was  thought  a  great 
poet,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  excess  of  the 
evil  was  83K>ut  to  work  the  cure.  Men  became 
tired  of  an  insipid  conformity  to  a  standard 
which  derived  no  authority  from  nature  or  rea- 
son. A  shallow  criticism  had  taught  them  to 
ascribe  a  superstitious  value  to  the  sj^urious 
correcmess  of  poetasters.  A  deeper  criticism 
brought  them  back  to  the  free  correcmess  of 
the  first  great  masters.  The  eternal  laws  of 
poetry  regained  their  power,  and  the  temporary 
fashions  which  had  superseded  those  laws 
went  after  the  wig  of  Lovelace  and  the  hoof 
of  Clarissa. 

It  was  in  a  cold  and  barren  season  that  te 
seeds  of  that  rich  harvest  which  we  have 
reaped  were  first  sown.    While  poetry  wae 
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erery  year  becoming  more  feeble  and  more 
mechanical,  while  the  monotonous  yersifica- 
tion  which  Pope  had  introduced,  no  longer  re- 
kerned  by  his  brilliant  wit  and  his  compact- 
ness of  expression,  palled  on  the  ear  of  the 
public,  the  great  works  of  the  dead  were  every 
«ay  attracting  more  and  more  of  the  admiration 
which  they  dessrved.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare 
were  better  acted,  better  edited,  and  better 
Imown  than  they  had  ever  been.  Our  noble 
old  ballads  were  again  read  with  pleasure,  and 
it  became  a  fashion  to  imitate  tnem.  Many 
of  the  imitations  were  altogether  contemptible. 
But  they  showed  that  men  had  at  least  begun 
<o  admire  the  excellence  which  they  could  not 
riTal.  A  literary  revolution  was  evidently  at 
hand.  There  was  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
men,  a  vague  craving  for  something  new,  a 
disposition  to  hail  with  delight  any  thing  which 
juight  at  first  sight  wear  Uie  appearance  of 
originality.  A  reforming  age  is  always' fertile 
of  impostors.  The  same  excited  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  which  produced  the  great  separation 
from  the  see  of  fiome,  produced  also  the  ex- 
^eesses  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  same  stir  in 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  which  overthrew 
the  abuses  of  the  old  French  government,  pro- 
duced the  Jacobins  and  Theophilanthropists. 
Macpherson  and  the  Delia  Cruscans  were  to 
the  true  reformers  of  English  poetry  what 
Cnipperdoling  was  to  Luther,  or  what  Cloota 
was  to  Tnrgot  The  public  was  never  more 
disposed  to  believe  stories  without  evidence, 
MJUki  to  admire  books  without  merit  Any  thing 
which  could  break  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
correct  school  was  acceptable. 

The  forerunner  of  the  great  restoration  of 
our  literature  was  Cowper.  His  literary  ca- 
reer began  and  ended  at  nearly  the  same  time 
with  that  of  AlfierL  A  parallel  between  Alfieri 
and  Cowper  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  as  un- 
promising as  that  which  a  loyal  Presbyterian 
minister  is  said  to  have  drawn,  in  1745,  be- 
tween George  the  Second  and  Enoch.  It  may 
seem  that  the  gentle,  shy,  melancholy  Calvin- 
isty  whose  spirit  had  been  broken  by  lagging  at 
school,  who  had  not  courage  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  reading  the  titles  of  bills  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  whose  favourite  associates  were 
a  blind  old  lady  and  an  evangelical  divine, 
could  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
haughty,  ardent,  and  voluptuous  nobleman,  the 
horse-jockey,  the  libertine,  who  fought  Lord 
Ligonier  in  Hyde  Park,  and  robbed  the  Preten- 
der of  his  queen.  But  though  the  private  lives 
of  these  remarkable  men  present  scarcely  any 
points  of  resemblance,  their  literary  lives  bear 
a  close  analogy  to  each  other.  They  both 
found  poetiy  in  its  lowest  state  of  degraidation, 
feeble,  artificial,  and  altogether  nerveless. 
They  both  possessed  precisely  the  talents 
which  fitted  them  for  the  task  of  raising  it 
firom  that  deep  abasement.  They  cannot,  in 
stricmess,  be  called  great  j^ets.  They  had 
not  in  any  very  high  degfee  the  creative 
power, 

**  Th«  vitton  and  the  fhcalty  diviM ;" 

but  they  had  ^eat  vigour  of  thought,  great 
warmth  of  feehng,  and  what,  in  their  circum- 
stances, was  above  all  things  important,  a 


manliness  of  taste  which  approached  to  rough- 
ness. They  did  not  deal  in  mechanical  versi- 
fication and  conventional  phrases.  The}'  wrote 
concerning  things,  the  thought  of  which  set 
their  hearts  on  fire ;  and  thus  what  they  wrote, 
even  when  it  wanted  every  other  grace,  had  that 
inimitable  grace  which  sincerity  and  strong 
passion  impart  to  the  radest  and  most  homely 
compositions.  Each  of  them  sought  for  inspi- 
ration in  a  noble  and  afiecting  subject,  fertile 
of  images,  which  had  not  yet  been  hackneyed. 
Liberty  was  the  muse  of  Alfieri ;  religion  was 
the  muse  of  Cowper.  The  same  truth  is  found 
in  their  lighter  pieces.  They  were  not  among 
those  who  deprecated  the  severity,  or  deplored 
the  absence  of  an  unreal  mistress  in  melodious 
commonplaces.  Instead  of  raving  about  ima- 
ginanr  Cfhloes  and  Sj-lvias,  Cowper  wrote  of 
Mrs.  Unwinds  knitting-needles.  The  only  love 
verses  of  Alfieri  were  addressed  to  one  whom 
he  truly  and  passionately  loved.  **  Tutte  le 
rime  amorose  che  seguono,"  says  he,  « tutte 
sono  per  essa,  e  ben  sue,  e  di  lei  solamente 
poiche  mai  d'altra  donna  per  certo  non  canterd.** 
These  great  men  were  not  free  from  s^ecta- 
tion.  But  their  affectation  was  directly  op- 
posed to  the  afi*ectation  which  generally  pre- 
vailed. Each  of  them  has  expressed,  in  strong 
and  bitter  language,  the  contempt  which  he 
felt  for  the  effeminate  poetasters  who  were  in 
fashion  both  in  England  and  Italy.  Cowper 
complains  that 

"  MannerJt  all  in  all,  whate'er  Ir  writ. 
The  subsUtttte  for  genius, taste,  and  wit." 

He  praised  Pope ;  yet  he  regretted  that  Pope 
had 

**  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art. 
And  erery  warbler  had  his  tone  by  heart.** 

Alfieri  speaks  with  similar  scorn  of  the  trage 
dies  of  his  predecessors.  "  Mi  cadevano  d^e 
mani  per  la  languidezza,  trivialta  e  prolissiti 
dei  modi  e  del  verso,  senza  parlare  poi  della 
snervatezza  dei  pensieri.  Or  perche  mai  quests 
nostra  divina  lingua,  si  maschia  anco,  edener- 
gica,  e  feroce,  in  bocca  di  Dante,  dovra  elle 
farci  cosi  sbiadata  ed  eunuca  nel  dialogo  trap 
gico." 

To  men  thus  sick  of  the  languid  manner  of 
their  contemporaries,  ruggedness  seemed  a  ve- 
nial fault,  or  rather  a  positive  merit.  In  their 
hatred  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  of  what 
Cowper  calls  "creamy  smoothness,**  they  erred 
on  the  opposite  side.  Their  style  was  too  aus- 
tere, their  versification  too  harsh.  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  overrate  the  service  which 
they  rendered  to  literature.  Their  merit  is 
rather  that  of  demolition  than  that  of  construe 
tion.  The  intrinsic  value  of  their  poems  is 
considerable.  But  the  example  which  they  set 
of  mutiny  against  an  absurd  system  was  in- 
valuable. The  part  which  they  performed  was 
rather  that  of  Moses  than  that  of  Joshua.  They 
opened  the  house  of  bondage ;  but  they  did  not 
enter  the  promised  land. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the 
death  of  Cowper,  the  revolution  in  EngliA 
poetry  was  fuUy  consummated.  None  of  the 
writers  ol  this  peri«»d,  not  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  contributed  so  much  to  the  contamms- 
tion  as  Lord  Byron.  Tet  he.  Lord  Bjrron,  con 
tributed  to  it  unwillingly,  and  with  coastam 
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9«|£-fe)uroi^b.and  sbitme*  All  his  tastes  and  in 
dinaUons  led  him  to  take  part  with  the  school 
of  poetry  which  was  going  out,  against  the 
aohqol  which  was  coming  in.  Of  Pope  him- 
self  he  spoke  with  extravagant  admiration 
Be  did  not  venture  directly  to  say  that  the  little 
man  of  Twickenham  was  a  greater  poet  than 
l^iakspeare  or  Milton.  But  he  hinted  pretty 
clearly  that  he  thought  so.  Of  his  contempo- 
raries, scarcely  any  had  so  much  of  his  admi- 
ration as  Mr.  Giflbrd,  who,  considered  as  a 
poet,  was  merely  Pope,  without  Pope's  wit  and 
bncpr ;  and  whose  satires  aie  decidedly  inferior 
in  vigour  and  poignancy  to  the  very  imperfect 

6^7^X1116  performance  of  Lord  Byron  himself. 
^  now  and  then  praised  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
Mr.  Coleridge ;  but  ungraciously  and  without 
cordiality.  When  he  attacked  them,  he  brought 
his  whole  soul  to  the  work.  Of  the  mostelabo- 
pLte  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  he  could  find 
niothing  to  sayi  but  that  it  was  **  clumsy,  and 
frowsy,  and  his  aversion."  Peter  Bell  excited  his 
spleen  to  such  a  degree  that  he  apostrophized 
ihe  shades  of  Pope  and  Dryden,and  demanded 
of  them  whether  it  were  possible  that  such 
trash  could  evade  contempt  1  In  his  heart,  he 
thought  his  own  Pilgrimage  of  Harold  inferior 
tp  his  Imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry— a 
foeble  echo  of  Pope  and  Johnson.  This  insipid 
Dei;formance  he  repeatedly  designed  to  pub- 
lish, and  was  withheld  onl^  by  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends.  He  has  distinctly  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  unities ;  the  most  absurd 
laws  by  which  genius  was  ever  held  in  servi- 
tude. In  one  of  his  works,  we  think  in  his 
Letter  to  Mr.  Bowles,  he  compares  the  poetry 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Parthenon,  and 
that  of  the  nineteenth  to  a  Turkish  mosque ; 
a^  boasts  that,  though  he  had  assisted  bis 
contemporaries  in  building  their  grotesque  and 
barharous  edifice,  he  had  never  joined  tbem  in 
dtiacing  the  remains  of  a  chaster  and  more 
grac^ul  architecture.  In  another  letter,  he 
compares  the  change  which  had  recentlv  pass- 
ed on  English  poetry,  to  the  decay  of  Latin 
poetry  after  the  Augustan  age.  In  the  time  of 
Pope,  he  tells  his  friend,  it  was  all  Horace  with 
us.    It  is  all  Claudian  now. 

Por  the  great  old  masters  of  the  art  he  had 
no  very  enthusiastic  veneration.  In  his  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bowles  he  uses  expressions  which 
clearly  indicate  that  he  preferred  Pope's  Iliad 
tfi.the  original.  Mr.  Moore  confesses  that  his 
friend  was  no  very  fervent  admirer  of  Shak- 
speare.  Of  all  the  poets  of  the  first  class,  Lord 
Vyxon  seems  to  have  admired  Dante  and  Mil- 
ton most  Yet  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Cbilde 
Harold  he  places  Tasso,  a  vrriter  not  merely 
inferior  to  them^  but  of  quite  a  dififerent  order 
of  mind,  on  at  least  a  footing  of  equality  with 
them.  Mr,  Hnnt  is,  we  silspect,  quite  correct 
in  saying,  that  Lord  Byron  could  see  little  or 
no  merit  in  Spenser. 

But  Lord  Bjrron  the  critic,  and  Lord  Byron 
the  poet,  were  two  very  different  men.  The  ef- 
leots  of  his  theory  may  indeed  often  be  traced 
in  his  practice.  But  his  disposition  led  him 
lo  aettommodate  himself  to  the  literary  taste  of 
^  age  in  which  he  lived;  and  his  talents 
would  have  enabled  him  to  accommodate  him- 
9t(}f  to  the  taste  of  any  age.    Though  he  said 


much  of  his  contempt  for  men,  and  thoii(rii  he 
boasted  that  amidst  all  the  inconstancy  of  for* 
tune  and  of  fame  he  was  all-suApient  to  him* 
self,  his  literary  career  indicated  nothing  of 
that  lonely  and  unsocial  pride  which  he  tateeU 
ed.  We  cannot  conceive  him,  like  Milton  or 
Wordsworth,  defying  the  criticisms  of  his  coor 
temporaries,  retorting  their  scorn,  and  labour- 
ing on  a  poem  in  the  full  assurance  that  it 
would  be  unpopular,  and  in  the  full  assiirance 
that  it  would  be  immortal.  He  has  said,  I  f  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes  in  speaking  of  poli- 
tical greatness,  that  '*  he  must  serve  who  gam 
would  sway ;"  and  this  he  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  not  entering  into  political  life.  H«  did  not 
consider  that  the  sway  which  he  exereised  in 
literature  had  been  purchased  by  servitude^— 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  taste  to  the  taste  of 
thepnblic. 

He  was  the  creature  of  his  age;  and  wher> 
ever  be  had  lived  he  would  have  been  the 
creature  of  his  age.  Under  Charles  the  First 
he  would  have  been  more  quaint  than  Donne. 
Under  Charles  the  Second  the  rants  of  his 
rhyming  plays  would  have  pitted  it,  boxed  it, 
and  galleried  it,  with  those  of  any  Bayes  or 
Bilboa,  Under  George  the  First  the  mono^v> 
nous  smoothness  of  his  versification  and  the 
terseness  of  his  expression  would  have  made 
Pope  himself  envious. 

As  it  was,  he  was  the  man  of  the  last  thir- 
teen years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  ^ 
first  twenty-three  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  belonged  half  to  the  old  and  half  to 
the  new  school  of  poetry.  His  personal  taste 
led  him  to  the  former,  his  thirst  of  fame  to  tiie 
latter ;  his  talents  were  equally  suited  to  both. 
His  fame  was  a  common  ground  on  which  the 
zealots  of  both  sides— GifiSrd,  for  example,  and 
Shelley — might  meet  He  was  die  representa^ 
tive,  not  of  either  literaiy  party,  but  of  both  it 
once,  and  of  their  conflict,  and  of  the  victory 
by  which  that  conflict  was  terminated.  His 
poetry  fills  and  measures  the  whole  of  the 
vast  interval  through  which  our  literature  hat 
moved  since  the  time  of  Johnaon.  It  touohee 
the  Essay  on  Man  at  the  one  extremity  and  the 
Excursion  at  the  other. 

There  are  several  parallel  instances  in  lite- 
rary history.  Voltaire,  for  example,  was  the 
connecting  link  between  the  France  of  Louie 
the  Fourteenth  and  the  France  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth — ^between  Racine  and  Boileau  on  the 
one  side,  and  Condoreet  and  Beaumarehais  en 
the  other.  He,  like  Lord  Byron,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  intellectual  revolution,  dread* 
ing  it  all  the  time,  munmuring  at  it,  sneering 
at  it,  yet  choosing  rather  to  move  before  hie 
age  in  any  direction  than  to  be  left  behind 
and  forgotten.  Dryden  was  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  literature  of  the  age  of 
James  the  First  and  the  literature  of  the  age 
of  Anne.  Oromazdes  and  Arimanes  fought  for 
him — Arimanes  carried  him  ofiT.  But  his  heart 
was  to  the  last  with  Oromazdes.  Lord  Byron 
was  in  the  same  manner  the  mediator  between 
two  generations,  between  two  hostile  poetical 
sects.  Though  always  sneering  at  Mr*  Words- 
worth, he  was  yet,  though  perhaps  uncon 
sciously,  the  interpreter  between  Mr.  Words 
worth    and  the  multitude.      In  the  Lyrica' 
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BMlhiiiiiilUfe  Bz«ttni<m,Mr.ir6rdsworth  ^p* 
Mttred  as  the  hi|h  priest  of  a  worship  of  wldch 
MiMfe  wa«  tlie  i^.  No  poems  hare  ever  in- 
McaM'So  ezquiflffte  a  pereeptibn  of  the  beauty 
afHw  oiit«r  world,  or  so  psssionate  a  love  and 
mttmtm  fbr  tlfat  beattty.  Yet  fliey  were  not 
jpopolar;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  will 
99  pc^nilmr  ^  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  8cott 
9tn  popular.  The  feeling  which  pervaded 
ilMin  was  too  deep  for  general  sympathy. 
TMr  style  was  often  too  mysterious  for  gene- 
va! comprehension.  They  made  a  few  esote- 
ric disciples,  and  many  scoffers.  Lord  Byron 
Ibuiided  what  may  be  called  an  exoteric  Lake 
mAiooI  of  poetry ;  and  all  the  readers  of  poetry 
iM  England,  we  might  say  in  Europe,  hastened 
to  sit  at  his  feet  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  had 
<«fiii  like  a  rednse,  Lord  Byron  said  like  a  man 
^  the  worW ;  with  less  profotmd  feeling,  but 
'vMh  mere  perspicuity,  energy,  and  concise- 
Bittft.  We  would  refijr  our  readers  to  the  last 
two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  and  to  Manfred  in 
pvbcf  of  these  observations. 

Lord  Byron,  Ukc  Mr.  Wordsworth,  had  no- 
lldag  dratOMie  in  his  genius.  He -was,  indeed, 
tite  reverse  of  a  great  dramatist;  the  veiry  an- 
titbeais  to  a  great  dramatist  All  his  charac^ 
tm^^Harold  looking  back  on  the  western  sky 
ftthu  which  his  country  ami  the  sun  are  reced- 
iMKg  together;  the  CKaour,  standing  apart  in  the 
gloom  of  the  side-aisle,  and  casting  a  haggard 
•ebWl  from  under  his  long  hood  at  the  crucifii 
asd  the  censer;  Conrad,  leaning  on  his  sword 
by  the  walehHower;  Lara,  smiling  on  the 
daaoers;  Alp,  gazme  steadily  on  the  fatal 
oJoud  as  it  passes  before  the  moon ;  Manfred, 
wsoidering  among  the  precipices  of  Berne; 
Aao,  on  the  judgment-seat;  Ugo,  at  the  bar; 
Lambro,  Arownh^  on  the  siesta  of  his  daughter 
sod  Juan ;  Cain,  presenting  his  unacceptable 
^Rnring*-all  are  essentialhr  the  same.  The 
▼arietiee  are  varieties  merely  of  age,  situation, 
and  costume.  If  ever  Lord  Byron  attempted 
to  exhibit  men  of  a  different  kind,  he  always 
made  them  either  insipid  or  unnatural.  Selim 
ia  nothing.  Bonnivart  is  nothing.  Don  Juan 
in  the  first  and  best  cantos  is  a  feeble  copy  of 
the  Page  m  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Johnson, 
the  man  whom  Juan  meets  in  the  slave-mar- 
ket, is  a  most  striking  failure.  How  differently 
would  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  drawn  a  bluff, 
fearless  Englishman  in  such  a  situation !  The 
portrait  would  have  seemed  to  walk  out  of  the 
canvass. 

Sardanapalus  is  more  hardly  drawn  than 
any  dramatic  personage  that  we  can  remem- 
ber. His  heroism  and  his  effeminacy,  his  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  his  dread  of  a  weighty  hel- 
met, his  kingly  resolution  to  be  seen  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he 
calls  for  a  looking-glass  that  he  may  be  seen 
to  advantage,  are  contrasted  with  all  the  point 
of  Juvenal.  Indeed,  the  hint  of  the  character 
seome  to  have  been  taken  from  what  Juvenal 
•aysofOthe,-— 

,_ .  <*  SHdUam  eivUla  mtcIm  beUi. 

NMnui  aeiaml  dacii  mi  occitere  Galbam. 
^•nmmmium;  teeimi  eonsiaetta  cirls 
MriMi  Miife  •^•IkHB  uibctiN  Pttatt, 
Bi  tmmm  im  f^etea  ^ifHIs  eiteMcre  puM»." 

Theae  art  excellent  lines  in  a  satire.    But 


it  is  not  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  ei^ 
hibit  characters  in  this  sharp,  antithetical  way. 
It  is  not  in  this  way  that  'Shakspeare  makes 
Prince  Hal  rise  from  the  rake  of  Eastcheap 
into  the  hero  of  Shrewsbury,  and  sink  again 
into  the  rake  of  Easlcheap.  It  is  not  thus  that 
Shakspeare  has  exhibited  the  union  of  effemi- 
nacy and  valour  in  Antony.  A  dramatist  can- 
not commit  a  great  error  than  that  of  follow- 
ing those  pointed  descriptions  of  character  in 
which  satirists  and  historians  indulge  so  much. 
It  is  b^  rejecting  what  is  natural  that  satirists 
and  historians  produce  these  striking  charac- 
ters. Their  great  object  generally  is  to  ascribe 
to  every  man  as  many  contradictory  qualitiea 
as  possible ;  and  this  is  an  object  easily  at- 
tained. By  judicious  selections  and  judicious 
exaggeration,  the  intellect  and  the  disposition 
of  any  human  being  might  be  described  as 
being  made  up  of  nothing  but  startling  con- 
trasts. If  the  dramatist  attempts  to  create  a 
being  answering  to  one  of  these  descriptions, 
he  foils;  because  he  reverses  an  imperfect 
aual}nical  process.  He  produces,  not  a  man, 
but  a  personified  epigram.  Very  eminent  wri- 
ters have  fallen  into  thus  snare.  Ben  Jonson 
has  given  us  an  Hermogenes  taken  from  the 
lively  lines  of  Horace ;  but  the  inconsistency 
which  is  so  amusing  in  the  satire  appears  un- 
natural and  disgusts  us  in  the  play.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  committed  a  far  more  glaring 
error  of  the  same  kind  in  the  novel  of  reveril. 
Admiring,  as  every  reader  must  admire,  the 
keen  and  vigorous  lines  in  which  Drydcn  sa- 
tiri2ed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  attempted 
to  make  a  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  suit  them — 
^  real  living  Zimri ;  and  he  made,  not  a  man, 
but  the  most  grotesque  of  all  monsters.  A 
writer  who  should  attempt  to  introduce  into  a 
play  or  a  novel  such  a  Wharton  as  the  Whar 
ton  of  Pope,  or  a  Lord  Hervey  answering  to 
Sporus,  would  fail  in  the  same  manner. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Byron :  his  women, 
like  his  men,  are  all  of  one  breed.  Haidee  is 
a  half-savage  and  girlish  Julia;  Julia  is  a  civil- 
ized and  matronly  Haidee.  Leila  is  a  wedded 
Zuleika — ^Zuleika  a  virgin  Leila.  Gulnare  and 
Medora  appear  to  have  been  intentionally  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Yet  the  difference  is  a 
difference  of  situation  only.  A  slight  change 
of  circumstance  would,  it  should  seem,  have 
sent  Gulnare  to  the  lule  of  Medora,  and  armed 
Medora  with  the  dagger  of  Gulnare. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Byron 
could  exhibit  only  one  man  and  only  one  wo- 
man— a  man  proud,  moody,  cjrnical,  with  de- 
fiance on  his  brow,  and  misery  in  his  heart ;  a 
scomer  of  his  kind,  implacable  in  revenge,  yet 
capable  of  deep  and  strong  affection ; — a  woman 
all  softness  and  gentleness,  loving  to  caress  and 
to  be  caressed,  but  capable  of  being  transformed 
by  love  into  a  tigress. 

Even  these  two  characters,  his  only  two 
characters,  he  could  not  exhibit  dramatically- 
He  exhibited  them  in  the  manner,  not  of  Shak 
speare,  but  of  Clarendon.  He  analyzed  them. 
He  made  them  analyze  themselves,  but  he  did 
not  make  them  show  themselves.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  in  many  lines  of  great  force  and 
spirit;  that  the  speech  of  Lara  was  bitterly  sar 
castic,  that  he  talked  little  of  his  travels,  that 
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if  mnch  questioned  about  them,  his  answers 
became  short,  and  his  brow  gloomy.  But  we 
have  none  of  Lara's  sarcastic  speeches  or 
short  answers.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  great 
masters  of  human  nature  have  portrayed  hu- 
man beings.  Homer  never  tells  us  that  Nestor 
loved  to  tell  long  stories  about  his  youth; 
Shakspeare  never  tells  us  that  in  the  mind  of 
lago,  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  endear- 
ing was  associated  with  some  filthy  and  de- 
basing idea. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tendency  which 
the  dialogue  of  Lord  B3rron  always  has  to  lose 
its  character  of  dialogue,  and  to  become  soli-^ 
loquy.  The  scenes  between  Manfred  and  the 
Chamois-hunter,  between  Manfred  and  the 
Witch  of  the  Alps,  between  Manfred  and  the 
Abbot,  are  instances  of  this  tendency.  Man- 
ured, after  a  few  unimportant  speeches,  has 
all  the  talk  to  himself.  The  other  interlocutors 
are  nothing  more  than  good  listeners.  They 
drop  an  occasional  question,  or  ejaculation, 
which  sets  Manfred  off  again  on  the  inexhaust- 
ible topic  of  his  personal  feelings.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  fine  passages  in  Lord  Byron's 
dramas,  the  description  of  Rome,  for  example, 
in  Manfred,  the  description  of  a  Venetian  revel 
in  Marino  Faliero,  the  dying  invective  which 
the  old  Doge  pronounces  against  Venice,  we 
shall  find  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  them ; 
that  they  derive  none  of  their  effect  from  the 
character  or  situation  of  the  speaker ;  and  that 
they  would  have  been  as  fine,  or  finer,  if  they 
had  been  published  as  fragments  of  blauK 
verse  by  Lord  Byron.  There  is  scarcely  a 
speech  in  Shakspeare  of  which  the  same  could 
be  said.  No  skilful  reader  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  can  endure  to  see  what  are  called' 
the  fine  things  taken  out,  under  the  name  of 
"Beauties"  or  of  "Elegant  Extracts;"  or  to 
hear  any  single  passage — ^*'To  be  or  not  to 
be,"  for  example,  quoted  as  a  sample  of  the 
great  poet.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  has  merit 
undoubtedly  as  a  composition.  It  would  have 
merit  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  chorus.  But 
its  merit  as  a  composition  vanishes,  when 
compared  with  its  merit  as  belonging  to  Ham- 
let It  is  not  too  much  to  say  5iat  the  great 
plays  of  Shakspeare  would  lose  less  by  being 
deprived  of  all  the  passages  which  are  com- 
monly called  the  fine  passages,  than  those  pas- 
sages lo&e  by  being  read  separately  from  the 
pla^.  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise 
which  can  be  given  to  a  dramatist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther there  is,  in  all  Lord  Byron's  plays,  a  sin- 
gle remarkable  passage  which  owes  any  por- 
tion of  its  interest  or  effect  to  its  connection 
with  the  characters  or  the  action.  He  has 
written  only  one  scenef  as  far  as  we  can  re- 
collect, which  is  dramatic  even  in  manner — 
the  scene  between  Lucifer  and  Cain.  The 
conference  in  that  scene  is  animated,  and  each 
of  the  interlocutors  has  a  fair  share  of  it.  But 
Ih's  scene,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  confirmation  of  our  remarks.  It  is  a  dia- 
logue only  in  form.  It  is  a  soliloquy  in  es- 
sience.  It  is  in  reality  a  debate  carried  on 
witnin  one  single  unqaiet  and  skeptical  mind. 
The  questions  and  the  answers,  the  objections 


and  the  solutions,  all  belong  to  the'  Mm«  tka^ 
racier. 

A  writer  who  showed  so  Utile  of  dramali0 
skill  in  works  professedly  dramatic  was  nol 
likely  to  write  narrative  with  dramatic  effects 
Nothing  could  indeed  be  more  rude  and  care- 
less than  the  structure  of  his  narrative  poems. 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  with  the  hero  of 
the  Rehearsal,  that  the  plot  was  good  for  no^ 
thing  but  to  bring  in  fine  things.  His  two 
longest  works,  Chude  Harold  and  Don  Juan, 
have  no  plan  whalever.  Either  of  them  might 
have  been  extended  to  any  length,  or  cut  short 
at  any  point.  The  state  in  which  the  Giaour 
appears  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  «U 
his  poems  were  constructed.  They  are  all, 
like  the  Giaour,  collections  of  fragments ;  and, 
though  there  may  be  no  empty  spaces  marked 
by  asterisks,  it  is  still  easy  to  perceive,  by  tbt 
clumsiness  of  the  joining,  where  the  parts,  ibr 
the  sake  of  which  the  whole  was  composed^ 
end  and  begin. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation  that  b* 
excelled. — ''Description,"  as  he  said  in  Don 
Juan,  "  was  his  forte,"  His  manner  is  indeed' 
peculiar,  and  is  almost  unequalled — rapld^' 
sketchy,  full  of  vigour*,  the  selection  happy^ 
the  strokes  few  and  bold.  In  spite  of  the  reve-' 
rence  which  we  feel  for  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
minuteness  of  his  descriptions  often  diminishes 
their  effect.  He  has  accustomed  himself  to 
gaze  on  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  lover — to 
dwell  on  every  feature,  and  to  mark  everjr 
change  of  aspect.  Those  beauties  which  strike 
the  most  negligent  observer,  and  those  which 
only  a  close  attention  discovers,  are  equally 
familiar  to  him,  and  are  equally  prominent  in 
his  poetry.  The  proverb  of  old  Hesiod,  that 
half  is  often  more  than  the  whole,  is  eminently 
applicable  to  description.  The  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  who  cut  down  most  of  the  precious 
trees  in  the  Spice  Islands,  in  order  to  raise  the 
value  of  what  remained,  was  a  policy  which 
poets  would  do  well  to  imitate.  It  was  a  policy 
which  no  poet  understood  better  than  Lord 
Byron.  Whatever  his  faults  might  be,  he  was 
never,  while  his  mind  retained  its  vigour,  ac- 
cused of  prolixity. 

His  descriptions,  great  as  was  their  intrinsic 
merit,  derived  their  principal  interest  from  the 
feeling  which  always  mingled  with  ihem.  He 
was  himself  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  all  his  own  poetry,  the  hero  of  every 
tale,  the  chief  object  in  every  landscape.  Ha^ 
rold,  Lara,  Manfred,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
characters,  were  universally  considered  mere- 
ly as  loose  incognitos  of  Byron ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  meant  them  to 
be  so  considered.  The  wonders  of  the  outer 
world,  the  Tagus,  with  the  mishty  fleets  of 
England  riding  on  its  bosom,  me  towers  of 
Cintra  overhanging  the  shaggy  forest  of  cork- 
trees and  willows,  the  glaring  marble  of  Pen* 
telicus,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  glaciers  of 
Clarens,  the  sweet  Lake  of  Leman,  the  dell  of 
Egeria,  with  its  summer-birds  and  rustling 
lizards,  the  shapeless  ruins  of  Rome,  over- 
grown with  ivy  and  wall-flowers,  the  stars,  tlie 
sea,  the  mountains—all  were  mere  accessaries 
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•^th^  bftokground  to  one  dark  and  melancholy 
figure. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  command 
of  ihe  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  misanthropy, 
and  despair.  That  Marah  was  never  dry.  No 
art  conid  sweeten,  no  draughts  coald  exhaust, 
its  perennial  waters  of  bitterness.  Never  was 
there  such  variety  in  monotony  as  that  of  By- 
ron. From  maniac  laughter  to  piercing  la- 
mentation, there  was  not  a  single  note  of  hu- 
man anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master. 
Tear  alter  year,  and  month  after  month,  he 
eondnued  to  repeat  that  to  be  wretched  is  the 
destiny  of  all ;  that  to  be  eminently  wretched, 
is  the  destiny  of  the  eminent ;  that  all  the  de- 
sires by  which  we  are  cursed  lead  alike  to 
misery ; — if  they  are  not  gratified,  to  the  misery 
of  disappointment ;  if  they  are  gratified,  to  the 
misery  of  satiety.  His  principal  heroes  are 
men  who  have  arrived  by  different  roads  at 
the  same  goal  of  despair,  who  are  sick  of  life, 
who  are  at  war  with  society,  who  are  support- 
ed in  dieir  anguish  only  by  an  unconquerable 
pride,  resembling  that  of  Prometheus  on  the 
rook,  or  of  Satan  in  the  burning  marl ;  who  can 
master  their  agonies  by  the  force  of  their  will, 
and  who,  to  the  last,  defy  the  whole  power  of 
earth  and  heaven.  He  always  descnbed  him- 
self as  a  man  of  the  same  kind  with  his  fa^ 
▼oiuite  creations,  as  a  man  whose  heart  had 
been  withered,  whose  capacity  for  happiness 
was  gone,  and  could  not  be  restored ;  but  whose 
imrincible  spirit  dared  the  worst  that  could  be- 
Ull  him  here  or  hereafter. 

How  much  of  this  morbid  feeling  sprung 
ftom  an  original  disease  of  mind,  how  much 
lh>m  real  misfortune,  how  much  from  the 
nervousness  of  dissipation,  how  much  of  it  was 
fanciful,  how  much  of  it  was  merely  affected. 
It  is  impossible  for  us,  and  would  probably 
have  been  impossible  for  the  most  intimate 
fiieads  of  Lord  Byron,  to  decide.  Whether 
there  ever  existed^  or  can  ever  exist,  a  person 
answering  to  the  description  which  he  gave  of 
himself,  may  be  doubted :  but  that  he  was  not 
SQch  a  person  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  imagine  that  a  man  whose  mind 
was  really  imbued  with  scorn  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  would  have  published  three  or  four 
books  every  year  in  order  to  tell  them  so ;  or 
that  a  man,  who  could  say  with  truth  that  he 
neither  sought  sympa^y  nor  needed  it,  would 
have  admitted  all  Europe  to  hear  his  farewell 
to  his  wife,  and  his  blessings  on  his  child.  In 
the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  tells  us 
that  he  is  insensible  to  fame  and  obloquy : 

**  111  «ty  toeb  eontett  bow  tlM  pplrit  move. 
Which  b««ds  nor  keen  reproof  nor  parttol  praiie." 


Yet  we  know,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  a  day 
or  two  before  he  published  these  lines,  he  was 
greatly,  indeed  childishly,  elated  by  the  com- 
pliments paid  to  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
bouse  of  Lords. 

We  are  iar,  however,  from  thinking  that  his 
sadness  was  altogether  feigned.  He  was  na- 
turally a  man  of  great  sensibility ;  he  had  been 
ill-ediieated;  his  feelings  had  been  early  ex- 
posed to  sharp  trials ;  he  had  been  crossed  in 
i&is  boyish  love ;  he  had  been  mortified  by  the 
failure  of  his  first  literary  efforts ;  he  was  strait- 
ened ia  pecuniary  circumstances ;  he  was  un- 


fortunate in  his  domestic  relations ;  the  public 
treated  him  with  cruel-  injustice ;  his  health' 
and  spirits  suffered  from  his  dissipated  habits 
of  life ;  he  was,  on  the  whole,  an  unhappy 
man.  "ke  early  discovered  that,  by  parading 
his  unhappiness  before  the  multitude,  ho  ex- 
cited an  unrivalled  interest.  The  world  gave 
him  every  encouragement  to  talk  about  his 
mental  sufferings.  The  effect  which  his  first 
confessions  produced,  induced  him  to  affect 
much  that  he  did  not  feel ;  and  the  affectation 
probably  reacted  on  his  feelings.  How  far 
the  character  in  which  he  exhibited  himself 
was  genuine,  and  how  far  theatrical,  would 
probably  have  puz2led  himself  to  say. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable 
man  owed  the  vast  influence  wliich  he  exer- 
cised over  his  contemporaries,  at  least  as 
much  to  his  gloomy  egotism  as  to  the  real 
power  of  his  poetry.  We  never  could  very 
clearly  understand  how  it  is  that  egotism,  so 
unpopular  in  conversation,  should  be  so  popu- 
lar in  writing ;  or  how  it  is  that  men  who  af- 
fect in  their  compositions  qualities  and  feel- 
ings which  they  have  not,  impose  so  much 
more  easily  on  their  contemporaries  than  on 
posterity.  The  interest  which  the  loves  of 
Petrarch  excited  in  his  own  time,  and  the  pity- 
ing fondness  with  which  half  Europe  looked 
upon  Rousseau,  are  well  known.  To  readers 
of  our  time,  the  love  of  Petrarch  seems  to 
have  been  love  of  that  kind  which  breaks  no. 
hearts ;  and  the  sufferings  of  Rousseau  to  have 
deserved  laughter  rather  than  pity — to  have 
been  partly  counterfeited,  and  partly  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  perverseness  and  vanity. 

What  our  grandchildren  may  think  of  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  as  exhibited  in  his 
poetry,  we  will  not  pretend  to  guess.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  interest  which  he  excited  dur- 
ing his  life  is  without  a  parallel  in  literarv 
history.  The  feeling  with  which  young  read- 
ers of  poetry  regarded  him,  can  be  conceived 
only  by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  To 
people  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  real  ca- 
lamity, **  nothmg  is  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely 
melancholy."  This  faint  image  of  sorrow  has 
in  all  ages  been  considered  by  young  gentle- 
men as  an  agreeable  excitement  Old  gentle- 
men and  middle-aged  gentlemen  have  so  many 
real  causes  of  sadness,  that  they  are  rarely 
inclined  *<  to  be  as  sad  as  night  only  for  wan- 
tonness.*' Indeed  they  want  the  power  almost 
as  much  as  the  inclination.  We  know  very 
few  persons  engaged  in  active  life,  who,  even 
if  they  were  to  procure  stools  to  be  melancholy 
upon,  and  were  to  sit  down  with  all  the  pre- 
meditation of  Master  Stephen,  would  be  able 
to  eojoy  much  of  what  somebody  calls  the 
*'  ecstasy  of  wo." 

Among  that  large  class  of  young  persons 
whose  reading  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
works  of  imagination,  the  popularity  of  Lord 
Byron  was  unbounded.  They  bought  picture; 
of  him,  they  treasured  up  the  smallest  relics 
of  him ;  they  learned  his  poems  by  heart,  and 
did  their  best  to  write  like  him,  and  to  look 
like  him.  Many  of  them  practised  at  the  glass, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  the  curl  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  the  scowl  of  the  brow,  which  appeat* 
in  some  of  his  portraits;   .A  few  discarded- 
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ikBii  neckcloths  in  imitation  of  their  great 
leader.  For  some  years,  the  MinerVa  press 
sent  forth  no  novel  without  a  mysterious,  un- 
happy, Lara-like  peer.  The  number  of  hope- 
fhl  imdergraduates  and  medical  students  who 
became  things  of  dark  imaginings,  on  whom 
the  freshness  of  the  heart  ceased  to  fall  like 
dew,  whose  passions  had  consumed  themselves 
to  dust,  and  to  whom  the  relief  of  tears  was 
denied,  passes  all  calculation.  This  was  not 
the  worst  There  was  created  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  <hese  enthusiasts,  a  pernicious  and 
absurd  association  between  intellectual  jpower 
and  moral  depravity.  Frooi  the  poetry  of  LoM 
Byron  they  drew  a  system  of  ethics,  compound- 
ed of  misanthropy  and  voluptuousness ;  a  sys- 
tem in  which  Uie  two  great  commandments 


were,  to  hate  your  nei^liotir,  aAd  ibWf^  ftmi 
neighbour's  wife. 

This  affectation  has  p^s6d  a^y ;  laUid  |[  t^w 
more  years  will  destroy  whatever  yet  i^di&iijl 
of  that  magicalpotency  which  once  beldnged 
to  the  name  of  Byron.  To  us  he  is  stiU  a  man, 
young,  noble,  and  unhappy.  To  otir  children 
he  wul  be  merely  a  wnter;  and  th^ir  impar- 
tial judgment  .will  appoint  his  pUce  ambng 
writers,  without  refifanl  to  his  rank  or  to  bis 
private  history.  That  his  poetry  will  undergo 
a  severe  sifUng ;  that  much  of  what  has  be^n 
admired  by  his  contemporaries  will  be  reject- 
ed as  worthless,  we  have  little  doubt.  But  w6 
have  as  little  doubt,  that,  after  the  closeit  sCru- 
tinjT,  there  will  still  remain  much  that  can  only 
perish  with  the  English  language. 


SOUTHEY'S  EDITION  OF  THE  HLaMM'S  PROGKESSr' 


[EonrivxoR  Rmew,  1831.] 


Tns  is  an  eminently  beautiful  and  splendid 
e£tion  of  a  book  which  well  deserves  all  that 
the  printer  and  the  engraver  can  do  for  it 
The  life  of  Bunjran  is,  of  course,  not  a  per- 
fbrmance  which  can  add  much  to  the  litierary 
reputation  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Southey. 
But  it  is  written  in  excellent  English,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  an  excellent  spirit  Mn  8ou- 
they  propounds,  we  need  not  say,  many  opi- 
nions IVom  which  we  altogether  dissent ;  and 
his  attempts  to  excuse  the  odious  persecution 
to  which  Banyan  was  subjected,  nave  some- 
times moved  our  indignation.  But  we  will 
avoid  this  topic.  We  are  at  present  much 
more  inclined  to  join  in  paying  homage  to  the 
genius  of  a  great  man,  than  to  engage  in  a 
■controversy  concerning  church  government 
and  toleration. 

We  must  not  pass  without  notice  the  en- 
gravings with  which  this  beautiful  volume  is 
decorated.  Some  of  Mr.  Heath's  woodcuts  are 
admirably  designed  and  executed.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's illustrations  do  not  please  us  quite  so 
well.  His  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is 
not  that  Vallev  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  which 
Bunyan  imagined.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  that 
dark  and  honHble  glen  which  has  from  child- 
hood been  in  our  mind's  eye.  The  valley  is  a 
cavern :  the  quagmire  is  a  lake :  the  straight 
path  runs  zigzaf:  and  Christian  appears  like 
a  speck  in  the  oarkness  of  the  immense  vault 
We  miss,  too,  those  hideous  forms  which  make 
so  striking  a  part  of  the  description  of  Bunyan, 
and  which  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  loved  to 
draw.  It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  we 
pronounce  jud^nnent  on  any  question  relating 
10  the  art  of  painting.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Martm  has  not  of  late  been  fortimate 
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in  his  choice  of  subjects.  H^  should  n^wr 
hare  attempt^  to  illustrate  the  PamdiM  IiOHf. 
There  can  be  no  two  manners  mot^  dirsetf)^ 
opposed  to  each  other,  than  the  manner  of  his' 
painting  and  the  manner  of  Milton*is  poetry. 
Those  things  which  are  mere  accessaries  in 
the  descriptions,  become  the  principal  dbieeti 
in  the  pictures ;  and  those  figures  which 
are  most  prominent  in  the  descriptions  can  be 
detected  m  the  pictures  only  by  a  very  cleisel 
scrutiny.  Mr.  Martin  has  succeeded  perfectly 
in  representing  the  pillars  and  candelabras  of 
Pandemonium.  But  he  has  forgotten  that 
Milton's  Pandemonium  is  merely  the  back- 
ground to  Satan.  In  the  picture,  the  Archangel 
is  scarcely  risible  amidst  the  endless  colon- 
nades of  his  infernal  palace.  Milton's  Parii- 
disc,  again,  is  merely  the  background  to  hit 
Adam  and  Eve.  But  in  Mr.  MaOin^s  ptotnre 
the  landscape  is  every  thing.  Adam,  Bre, 
and  Raphael  attract  much  less  notice  tiian  tfM 
lake  and  Ae  mountains,  the  gigantic  flowers, 
and  the  giraffes  which  feed  upon  them.  We 
have  read,  we  forget  where,  that  James  the 
Second  sat  to  Verelst,  the  great  flower-painter. 
When  the  performance  was  finished,  his  mac 
Jesty  appeared  in  the  midst  of  sunflowers  and 
tulips,  which  completely  drew  away  all  atten- 
tion  from  the  central  figure.  All  who  looked 
at  the  portrait  took  it  for  a  flower-piece.  Mr. 
Martin,  we  think,  introduces  his  immeasurable 
spaces,  his  innumerable  multitudes,  his  gor- 
geous  prodigies  of  architecture  and  landscape, 
almost  as  imseasonably  as  Verelst  introduced 
his  flower-pots  and  nosegays.  If  Mr.  Martin 
were  to  paint  Lear  in  the  storm,  the  blaxing 
sky,  the  sheets  of  rain,  the  swollen  torrentf, 
and  the  tossing  forest,  would  dra^  away  til 
attention  fhnn  the  agdnies  of  the  insulted  kinf 
and  fkther.  If  he  were  to  paint  the  dcKth  of 
Lear,  the  old  tnnn,  asking  the  by»lii»MJi 
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^oMb  Ilk  button,  votdd  be  thrown  into  the 
ddkd^liy  a  T&st  bhuBe  of  pavilions,  standards, 
araonr;  and  herald's  coats.  He  would  illns^ 
tMe  the  Orlando  Forioso  well,  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  still  better,  the  Arabian  Nights 
best  of  all.  Fairy  palaces  and  gardens,  porti- 
coes of  agate,  and  grores  flowering  with  erne- 
TttMs  and  mbies,  inhabited  by  peojple  for  whom 
nobody  cares,  diese  are  his  proper  domsdn. 
Hewocdd  sncceed  admirably  in  the  enchanted 
gtoond  of  Alcina,  or  the  mansion  of  Aladdin. 
"Bta  he  shonld  avoid  Ifihon  and  Banyan. 

The  characteristie  pecnliarity  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is,  that  it  is  the  only  work  of 
its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong  hnman  in- 
Witat  Other  allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy. 
TAe-allegory  of  Bunyan  has  beentead  by  many 
AOUisandB  with  tears.  There  are  some  good 
altegories  in  Johnson's  works,  and  some^  of 
stiff  higher  merit  by  Addison.  In  these  per- 
lenbances  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  wit  and 
staenuity  as  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But 
tmjptlei^re  which  is  produced  by  the  Vision 
ofWirza,  or  the  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  gene* 
albgyof  Wit,  or  the  contest  between  Rest  and 
l4dxmr,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  pleasure 
whicli  we  derive  from  one  of  Cowley's  Odes, 
or  from  a  Canto  of  Hudibras.  It  is  a  pleasure 
Which  belongs  who%  to  the  understanding, 
aad  in  which  the  feenngs  have  no  part  what- 
evvt.  Nay,  even  Spenser  himself,  though 
assitredfy-  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever 
Ihred,  could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
aK^gory  interesting.  It  wa^  in  vain  that  he 
lavished  the  riches  of  his  mind  on  the  House 
of  Pride,  and  the  House  of  Temperance;  One 
unpardonable  fault,  the  fault  of  tediousness, 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  Faerie  Queen.  We 
become  sick  of  Cardinal  Virtues  and  Deadly 
Sfaks,  and  long  for  the  society  of  plain  meri  and 
women.  Of  the  persons  who  read  the  first 
^imto,  not  one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the 
First  Book,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  perse- 
veres to  the  end  of  the  poem.  Very  few  and 
very  weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death 
of  the  Blatant  Beast  If  the  last  six  books, 
whtch  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  Ire- 
land, had  been  preserved,  we  doubt  whether 
ai^  heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a  commentator 
would  have  held  out  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Tliat  wonderfttl  book,  while  it  obtains  admira- 
tion from  the  most  fastidious  critics,  is  loved 
by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it. 
Iloetor  Johnson,  all  whose  studies  were  desul- 
tory, and  who  bated,  as  be  said,  to  read  books 
through,  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
POgrim's  Progress.  That  work,  he  said,  was 
one  of  the  two  or  three  works  which  he  wished 
longer;  It  was  by  no  common  merit  that  the 
illiterate  sectary  extracted  praise  like  this  from 
the  most  pedantic  of  critics  and  the  most 
b^ted  of  Tories.  In  the  wOdest  parts  of 
Scotland  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  delight 
of  the  peasantry.  In  every  nursery  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  a  greater  favourite  than 
Jmek  the  (llan^Ki^er.  Bvery  reader  knows 
the"  8trai|^t  and  narrow  paA,  as  weU  as  he 
kaowsu  road  in  which  he  has  gone  backward 
tmi'^ypwtcPi  a  hundred  tin&es.  This  is  the 
BiffMllf  Bdraietec  of  ceodni-^^-diat  things  wsfeh 
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are  not  shomhl  be  as  though  they  were,'  tha^  the 
imaginations  of  one  mini  should  beCbih^tUI^* 
personal  recollections  of  another.  And  tliii~ 
miracle  the  tinker  has  wrbught  There  is  nir' 
ascent,  no  declivity,  no  resting-place,  no  turn^ 
stile,  with  which  we  are  not  periectly  acquaint- 
ed. The  wicket  gate,  and  the  desolate  swamps' 
which  separates  it  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion ;  the  long  line  of  road,  as  straight  as  a  rule  - 
can  make  it;  the  Interpreter's  house,  and  all' 
its  fair  shows ;  the  prisoner  in  the  iron  cage ; 
the  palace,  at  the  doors  of  which  armed  men 
kept  guard,  and  on  the  battlements  of  wWcH' 
w^ked  persons  clothed  all  in  gold ;  the  crOss 
and  the  sepulchre ;  the  steep  hill  and  the  plea- 
sant arbour;  the  stately  front  of  the  House* 
Beautiful  by  the  wayside ;  the  low  green  valley^ 
of  Humiliation,  rich  with  grass  and  covered 
with  flocks,  all  are  as  well  known  to  us  as  the' 
sights  of  our  own  street  Then  we  come  to  the' 
narrow  place  where  Apollyon  strode  right 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way,  to  stop; 
the  journey  of  Christian,  and  where  a^rwards 
the  piUar  was  set  up  to  testify  how  bravely  the* 
pilgrim  had  fought  the  good  fight  As  we  ad-^ 
Vance,  the  valley  becomes  deeper  and  deeper: 
The  shade  of  the  precipices  on  both  sides  tails' 
blacker  and  blacker.  The  clouds  gather  over- 
head. Doleftil  voices,  the  clanking  of  chains, 
and  the  rushing  of  many  feet  to  and  fro,  9i^ 
heard  through  ue  darkness.  The  way,  hardhr 
idiscemible  in  gloom,  runs  close  by  the  moum 
of  tiie  burning  pit,  which  sends  fortti  its  flames, 
its  noisome  smoke,  and  its  hideous  shapes,  to 
terrify  the  adventurer.  Thence  he  goes  on, 
amidst  the  snares  and  pitfalls,  with  the  mangled 
bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  lying  in  the* 
ditch  by  his  side.  At  the  end  of  the  long  darlr 
valley,  he  passes  the  dens  in  which  the  old 
giants  dwelt,  amidst  the  bones  and  ashes  of 
&ose  whom  they  had  slain. 

Then  the  road  passes  straight  on  dirough  a 
waste  moor,  till  at  length  the  towers  of  a  dis- 
tant city  appear  before  the  traveller;  and  soon 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  Vanity  Fair.  There  are  the  jagglen 
and  the  apes,  the  shops  and  the  puppeNshows. 
There  are  Italian  Row,  and  Frencn  Row,  and 
Spanish  Row,  and  Britain  Row,  with  their 
crowds  of  buyers,  sellers,  and  loungers,  jab- 
bering all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

Thence  we  go  on  by  the  little  hill  of  the  sil- 
ver mine,  and  through  the  meadow  of  lilies, 
along  the  bank  of  that  pleasant  river  which  is ' 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  fruit  trees.  On  the ' 
left  side,  branches  off  the  path  leading  to  that 
horrible  castle,  the  court-yard  of  "wliich  is 
paved  with  the  skulls  of  pilgrims ;  and  right 
Onward  are  the  sheepfolds  and  orchards  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains. 

Prom  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  way  lies 
through  the  fogs  and  briers  of  the  Enchanted 
Ground,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  soft 
cushions  spread  under  a  green  arbour.  And 
bcjTond  is  the  land  of  Beulan,  where  the  flowers, 
the  grapes,  and  the  songs  of  birds  'hever  cease, 
and  where  the  sun  shines  night  and  day. 
Thence  are  plainly  seen  the  golden  pavements 
and  streets  of  pearlt  on  the  other  side  of  thai 
black  and  cold  rtvef  orerwhioh  tere  ui  na 
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All  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the 
forms  which  cross  or  overtake  the  pilgrims, 
—giants  and  hobgoblins,  ill-favonred  ones 
anu  shining  6nes;  the  tall,  comely,  swarthy 
Madam  Bubble,  with  her  great  purse  by  her 
side,  and  her  fingers  playing  with  the  money ; 
the  black  man  in  the  bright  vesture;  Mr. 
Worldly- Wiseman,  and  my  Lord  Uategood; 
Mr.  Talkative,  and  Mrs.  Timorous— are  all 
actually  existing  beings  to  us.  We  follow  the 
travellers  through  their  allegorical  progress 
with  interest  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Siberia  to  Moscow, 
or  Jeanie  Deans  from  Edinburgh  to  London. 
Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  writer  that  ever 
gave  to  the  abstract  the  interest  of  the  con- 
crete. In  the  works  of  many  celebrated  au- 
thors, men  are  mere  personifications.  We 
have  not  an  OtheUo,  but  jealousy ;  not  an  lago, 
but  perfidy;  not  a  Brutus,  but  patriotism. 
The  mind  of  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  was  so 
imaginative,  that  personifications,  when  he 
dealt  with  them,  became  men.  A  dialogue 
between  two  qualities  in  his  dream,  has  more 
dramatic  effect  than  a  dialogue  between  two 
human  beings  in  most  plays.  In  this  respect 
the  genius  of  Bunyan  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  man  who  had  very  little 
else  in  common  with  him,  Percy  Bysshe  8hel- 
lej.  The  strong  imagination  of  Shelley  made 
him  an  idolater  in  lus  own  despite.  Out  of 
the  most  indefinite  terms  of  a  hard,  cold,  dark, 
metaphysical  system,  he  made  a  gorgeous 
Pantheon,  full  of  beautiful,  majestic,  and  life- 
like forms.  He  turned  atheism  itself  into  a 
mythology,  rich  with  visions  as  glorious  as  the 
gods  that  live  in  the  marble  of  Phidias,  or  the 
virffin  saints  that  smile  on  us  from  the  canvass 
of  Murillo.  The  Spirit  of  Beauty,  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Good,  the  Principle  of  Evil,  when  he 
treated  of  them,  ceased  to  be  abstractions. 
They  took  shape  and  colour.  They  were  no 
longer  mere  words ;  but  "  intelligible  forms ;" 
"  fair  humanities ;"  objects  of  love,  of  adora^ 
tion,  or  of  fear.  As  there  can  be  no  stronger 
signs  of  a  mind  destitute  of  the  poetical  faculty 
than  that  tendency  which  was  so  common 
among  the  writers  of  the  French  school  to  turn 
inugcs  into  abstractions — ^Venus,  for  example, 
into  Love,  Minerva  into  Wisdom,  Mars  mto 
War,  and  Bacchus  into  Festivity— so  there  can 
be  no  stronger  sign  of  a  mind  truly  poetical, 
than  a  disposition  to  reverse  this  abstracting 
process,  and  to  make  individuals  out  of  gene- 
ralities. Some  of  the  metaphysical  and  e^iical 
theories  of  Shelley  were  certainly  most  absurd 
and  pernicious.  But  we  doubt  whether  any 
modem  poet  has  possessed  in  an  equal  degree 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  great  ancient  mas- 
ters. The  words  bard  and  inspiration,  which 
seem  so  cold  and  affected  when  applied  to 
other  modem  writers,  have  a  perfect  propriety 
when  applied  to  him.  He  was  not  an  author, 
but  a  bard.  His  poetry  seems  not  to  have  been 
an  art,  but  an  inspiration.  Had  he  lived  to  the 
full  age  of  man,  he  might  not  improbably  have 
given  to  the  wcrld  some  great  work  of  the  very 
highest  rank  ii  design  and  execution.  But, 
alas! 
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But  we  must  return  to  Bunyan.  The  Ptl* 
grim's  Progress  undoubtedly  is  not  a  perfect 
allegory.  The  types  are  oden  inconsistent 
with  each  other ;  and  sometimes  the  allegori* 
cal  disguise  is  altogether  thrown  off.  The 
river,  for  example,  is  emblematic  of  death, 
and  we  are  told  that  evei7  human  being  must 
pass  through  the  river.  Bui  Faithful  does  not 
pass  through  it.  He  is  martyred,  not  in  sha- 
dow, but  in  reality,  at  Vanity  Fair.  Hopeful 
talks  to  Christian  about  £sau*s  birthright,  and 
about  his  own  convictions  of  sin,  as  Bunyan 
might  have  talked  with  one  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. ,  The  damsels  at  the  House  Beautip 
ful  catechise  Christiana's  boys,  as  any  good 
ladies  might  catechise  any  boys  at  a  Sunday- 
school.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  any  man, 
whatever  might  be  his  genius,  and  whatever 
his  good  luck,  could  long  continue  a  figurative 
history  without  falling  into  many  inconsist* 
encies.  We  are  sure  that  inconsistencies, 
scarcely  less  gross  than  the  worst  into  which 
Bunyan  has  fallen,  may  be  found  in  the  short- 
est and  most  elaborate  allegories  of  the  Speo* 
tator  and  the  Rambler.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  and 
the  History  of  John  Bull  swarm  with  similar 
errors,  if  the  name  of  error  can  be  properly 
applied  to  that  which  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  simile  go  on  all-fours.  Bui 
we  believe  that  no  human  ingenuity  could 
produce  such  a  centipede  as  a  long  ^legory, 
m  which  the  correspondence  between  the  out- 
ward sign  and  the  thing  signified  should  b# 
exactly  preserved.  Certainly  no  writer,  an- 
cient or  modem,  has  yet  achieved  the  adven- 
ture. The  best  thing,  on  the  whole,  that  an 
allegorist  can  do,  is  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
succession  of  analogies,  each  of  which  may 
separately  be  striking  and  happy,  without  look* 
ing  very  nicely  to  see  whether  they  harmonize 
with  each  other.  This  Bunyan  has  done ;  and, 
though  a  minute  scratiny  may  detect  incon- 
sistencies in  every  page  of  his  tale,  the  general 
effect  which  the  tale  produces  on  all  persons, 
learned  and  unleameo,  proves  that  he  has  done 
well.  The  passages  which  it  is  most  difficult 
to  defend,  are  those  in  which  he  altogether 
drops  the  allegory,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  pilgrims  religious  ejaculations  and  disqui- 
sitions, better  suited  to  his  own  pulpit  at  Bed- 
ford or  Reading,  than  to  the  Enchanted  Ground 
of  the  Interpreter's  Garden.  Yet  even  these 
passages,  though  we  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  objections  of  critics, 
we  feor.that  we  could  ill  spare.  We  feel  that 
the  story  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  these  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  solemn  and  affecting 
subjects,  which  will  not  be  hidden,  which  force 
themselves  through  the  veil,  and  appear  before 
us  in  their  native  aspect.  The  effect  is  not 
unlike  that  which  is  said  to  have  beea  pro- 
duced on  the  ancient  stage,  when  the  eyes  of 
the  actor  were  seen  flaming  through  his  masl^ 
and  giving  life  and  expression  to  what  would 
else  have  been  inanimate  and  uninteresting 
disguise. 

It  is  very  amusing  and  very  instractive  ta 
compare  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  with  the  Qraoe 
Abounding.  The  latter  work  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  autobiography 
in  the  world.    It  is  a  full  and  open  confession 
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«#te  AMMtM-vbioli  pMsedtbroQsh th0 miad 
of  an  iterate  maa,  whose  afifecUons  were 
wann,  whose  neires  were  irritable,  whose 
Imagiiiatioii  was  a^govemable,  and  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  religions 
exeitement.  In  whatever  age  Banyan  had 
lired,  the  history  of  his  feelings  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  very  curious.  But  the 
time  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  was  the  time 
of  a  great  stirring  of  the  human  mind.  A 
tremendous  burst  of  pubHc  fueling,  produced 
1^  the  tjrranny  of  the  hierarchy,  menaced  the 
Old  ecclesiastical  institutions  with  destruction. 
To  the  gloomy  regularity  of  one  intolerant 
church  had  succeeded  the  license  of  innume- 
rable sects,  drank  with  the  sweet  and  heady 
n- oat  of  their  new  liberty.  Fanaticism,  en- 
gendered by  persecution,  and  destined  to  en- 
gender fresh  persecution  in  turn,  spread  rapid- 
ly through  society.  Even  the  strongest  and 
most  commanding  minds  were  not  proof  against 
this  strange  taint  Any  time  might  have  pro- 
duced Geom  Fox  and  James  Naylor.  But  to 
one  time  alone  belong  the  frantic  delusions 
of  such  a  statesman  as  Vane,  and  the  hyste- 
rteal  tears  of  such  a  soldier  as  CromwelL 

The  history  of  Banyan  is  the  history  of  a 
most  excitable  mind  in  an  age  of  excitement 
Bt  most  of  his  biographers  he  has  been  treated 
wift  gross  injustice.  They  have  understood 
in  a  popular  sense  all  those  strong  terms  of 
self^ndemnation  which  he  employed  in  a 
theological  sense.  They  have,  merefore,  re- 
presented him  as  an  abandoned  wreteh,  re- 
claimed by  means  almost  miraculous ;  or,  to 
use  their  favourite  metaphor,  *'as  a  brand 
phicked  from  the  burning.^  Mr.  Ivimey  calls 
Aim  the  depraved  Bunyan,  and  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Blstow.  Surely  Mr.  Ivimey  ought 
to  have  been  too  familiar  with  the  bitter  aocu- 
ratSons  which  the  most  pious  pe<^le  are  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  against  themselves,  to  under- 
stand literally  all  the  strong  expressions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Chrace  Abounding.  It  is 
quite  clear,  as  Mr.  Southey  most  justly  re- 
marks, that  Mr.  Bunyan  never  was  a  vicious 
man.  He  married  very  early ;  and  he  solemn- 
ly declares  that  he  was  strictly  fhithful  to  his 
wife.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
drunkard.  He  owns,  indeed,  that  when  a  boy, 
he  never  spoke  without  an  oath.  But  a  sinde 
admonition  cured  him  of  this  bad  habit  for  life ; 
and  Uie  cure  must  have  been  wrought  early : 
for  at  eighteen  he  was  in  the  army  of  the  Par* 
Uament;  and  if  he  had  carried  the  vice  of 
profiuieness  into  that  service,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  received  something  more  than  an 
admonition  from  Sergeant  Bind-theuMdngs-in- 
chains,  or  Captain  Hew-Agog-in-pieces-before- 
the-Lord.  Bell-ringing,  and  playing  at  hockey 
on  Sundays,  seem  to  have  been  the  worst 
vices  of  this  dej^raved  tinker.  They  would 
have  passed  for  virtues  with  Archbishop  Laud. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  a  very  early  age, 
Bimyan  was  a  man  of  a  strict  life  and  of  a 
tender  conscience.  "  He  had  been,"  says  Mr. 
Southey, «  a  blackguard.**  Even  this  we  think 
too  hard  a  censure.  Bunyan  was  not,  we  ad- 
mit, so  fine  a  gentleman  as  Lord  Digby ;  yet 
he  was  a  blackguard  no  otherwise  than  as 


every  tinker  timt  ever  lived  has  been  a  bUciiv 
guard.  Indeed  Mr.  Southey  acknowledges  this 
**  Such  he  might  have  been  expected  to  be  by 
his  birth,  breeding,  and  vocation.  Scarcely 
indeed,  by  possibility,  could  he  have  been 
otherwise."  A  man,  whose  manners  and  sen- 
timents are  decidedly  below  those  of  his  class, 
deserves  to  be  called  a  blackguard.  But  it  is 
surely  unfair  to  apply  so  strong  a  word  of  re- 
proach to  one  who  is  only  what  the  great  mass 
of  every  community  must  inevitably  be. 

Those  horrible  internal  conflicts  which  Bun- 
yan has  described  with  so  much  power  of 
language  prove,  not  that  he  was  a  worse  man 
than  iua  neighbours,  but  that  his  mind  was 
constantly  occupied  by  religious  considera- 
tions, that  his  fervour  exceeded  his  knowledge, 
and  that  his  imagination  exercised  despotic 
power  over  his  body  and  mind.  He  heard 
voices  from  heaven :  he  saw  strange  visions 
of  distant  hills,  pleasant  and  sunny  as  his  own 
Delectable  Mountains ;  from  those  seats  he  was 
shut  out,  and  placed  in  a  dark  and  horrible 
wilderness,  where  he  wandered  through  ice 
and  snow,  striving  to  make  his  way  into  the 
happy  region  of  light  At  one  time  he  was 
seized  witii  an  inclination  jto  work  miracles. 
At  another  time  he  thought  himself  actuallr 
possessed  by  the  devil.  He  could  distinguish 
the  blasphemous  whispers.  He  felt  his  infer- 
nal enemy  pulling  at  his  clothes  behind  him. 
He  spumed  with  his  feet,  and  struck  with  hia 
hands,  at  the  destroyer.  Sometimes  he  was 
tempted  to  sell  his  part  in  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Sometimes  a  violent  impulse  urged  him 
to  start  up  from  his  food,  to  fall  on  his  knees, 
and  break  forth  into  prayer.  At  length  he 
fancied  that  he  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.  His  agony  convulsed  his  robust 
frame.  He  was,  he  says,  as  if  his  breastbone 
would  split;  and  this  he  to<^  for  a  sign  that 
he  was  destined  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas. 
The  agitation  of  his  nerves  made  all  his  move- 
ments tremulous ;  and  this  trembUng,  he  sup- 
posed, was  a  visible  mark  of  his  reprobation, 
like  that  which  had  been  set  on  Cain.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  an  encouraging  voice  seemed 
to  rush  in  at  the  window,  like  the  noise  of 
wind,  but  very  pleasant,  and  commanded,  as 
he  says,  a  great  calm  in  his  soul.  At  another 
time,  a  word  of  comfort  ''was  spoke  loud 
unto  him;  it  showed  a  great  word;  it  seemed 
to  be  writ  in  great  letters."  But  these  intervals 
of  ease  were  short  His  state,  during  two 
years  and  a  half,  was  generally  the  most  hon> 
ble  that  the  human  mind  can  imagine.  *'I 
walked,"  says  he,  with  his  own  peculiar  elo- 
quence, "to  a  neighbouring  town;  and  sai 
down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into 
a  veiy  deep  pause  about  the  most  fearfhl  state 
my  sin  had  brought  me  to;  and,  after  long 
musing,  I  lifted  up  my  head;  but  methought  I 
saw  as  if  the  stm  that  shineth  in  the  heavens 
did  grudge  to  give  me  light ;  and  as  if  the  very 
stones  in  the  streets  and  tiles  upon  the  houses 
did  band  themselves  against  me.  Methought 
that  they  all  combined  together  to  banish  me 
out  of  the  world !  I  was  abhorred  of  them,  and 
unfit  to  dwell  among  them,  because  I  had  sin* 
ned  against  the  Saviour.    Oh,  how  haj^  now 
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nakkwpt  tbat  fltlioo.  B«l  I  wm  ftne  aad; 
lofT."  oiaroaljr  aajT  aadkovte^eoHld  prodnm 
ML  iiwcaoee  of  deliiiioii  s^  stroiif,  or  or  miseiy 
so  ftOfite. 

It  WM  tfanmgh  tkia  Yallej  of  tbe  efhadow  of 
Btftth,  orerhimg  hf  durknest,  peo^lMl  with 
d^rils,  rotoonding  with  blasphcanf  and  faunaa* 
tction,  and  pMsing  amidst  qiiagiiiir8%  snares, 
and  pit&Ds,  close  by  the  rery  mo«lh  of  hdl, 
that  Banyan  joumeyed  to  that  br^t  and 
fhlitfe]  land  of  Beolah,  in  which  be  sojoomcd 
during  the  latter  days  of  his  pilgrimage^  The 
o^  trace  which  his  cruel  sufferings  and 
temptaAioBS  seem  to  have  left  behind  them,  w«s 
aft  i^feettonate  compassion  for  those  who  were 
siflt  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  once  been. 
Religion  has  scarcely  ercr  worn  a  form  so 
calm  and  soothing  as  in  his  allegory*  The  fecl« 
119  which  predominates  tlurough  die  whole 
boolc  is  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  weak,  timid, 
aad'  harassed  minds.  The  character  of  Mr. 
]>Mnng,  of  Mr.  Feeble-Mind,  of  Mr.  DespoDd- 
eaey  and  his  daughter  Miss  Muchafiraid ;  the 
a«eeu»t  of  poor  Littleftitth,  who  was  robbed 
by  the  three  thieves  of  his  spendinf^money ; 
the  description  of  Christianas  terror  in  the 
dungeons  of  Giant  Despair,  and  in  his  passage 
dirragh  the  river,  all  clearly  show  how  strong 
a  svmpathy  Bnnyan  felt,  after  his  owu  mind 
had  become  clear  and  cheerful,  for  persons 
afllicfeed  with  religious  melancholy. 

Mr.  Southey,  who  has  no  love  for  theCal* 
viuists,  admits  that,  if  Calvinism  had  never 
worn  a  blacker  appearance  than  in  Bunyan's 
wo^s,  it  would  never  have  become  a  term  of 
reproaoh.  In  fact,  those  works  of  Bunyan 
widi  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  by  no 
means  more  Calvinistic  than  the  homilies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  moderation  of 
his  opiniotts  on  die  subject  of  predestination, 
guTe  oflbnce  to  some  zealous  persons.  We 
have  seen  an  absurd  allegory,  the  heroine  of 
which  is  named  Hephzibah,  written  by  some 
raring  supralapsarian  preacher,  who  was  dis' 
satisfied  with  the  mild  theology  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  In  this  foolish  book,  if  we  recoUeet 
rightly,  the  Interpreter  is  called  the  Enlight- 
ener,  and  the  House  Beautiful  is  Castle 
Strength.  Mr.  Bouttiey  tells  us  that  the  Ca- 
thdies  had  also  their  Pilgrim's  Progress  with- 
out a  Olant  Pope,  in  which  the  Interpreter  is 
the  Director,  and  the  House  BeautiAil  Qraee's 
Hall.  It  is  surely  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
power  of  Bunyan's  genius,  that  two  religious 
parties,  both  of  which  regarded  his  opinions  as 
hetenkUnc,  should  have  had  recourse  to  him  for 
assistance. 

There  are,  we  think,  some  charaeters  and 
scenes  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  can  be 
uUy  comprehended  and  enjoyed  onhr  by  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  history  of  the  times 
throui^  which  Bunyan  lived.  The  character 
uf  Mr.  Greatheart,  the  guide,  is  an  example. 
His  ^ghting  is,  of  covrse,  allegorical;  but  thr 
aHagory  is  not  striotiy  preserved.  He  Miven 
a  sermon  on  impaled  rightauasaess  ta  Utcom^ 
paniaps;  and*  soon  after,  he  gives  batlla  to 
Giatt".  Orifl^  who  had  takem  mwa  hlaito ' 
theH««ft    He  exyounda  the  Itftyottiifd 
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aai^theft  saHiea  oatio  antak  «i|fipud,j|h»h 
was  oi  the  nalare-ef'flesh«ealer%4a  his^siH 
nmae  are  iaaauktsnaieas  bnl  they  aie  iniaai  . 
sialeaeiea which  add^we  thiftk»tDthie  intecasft 
ofthsnarratire.  We  hare  aet  ihe  lcaaldoid*« 
that  Bunyan  had  ia  view  jSomestoAl  oldOiaa^ 
heart  of  Nasehy  and  Woroaster^  w1m>  prajrod 
with  his  men  belbre  he  drilled  them;  'vkIio- 
kaewthe  spiiitaaL  state  of  ereiy  draf^a  la 
his  troop;  and  wIk),  wilh  the  praises  of  God  i« 
his  months  and  a  two-edged  ;s  word  in  his  haa4' 
had  turaad  to  flight  oa  ma^y  Mds  of  battliv 
the  swearing,  druakea  bravoes  -of  B^^-  andt 
Laastod. 

Bvecy  a^e  ptoduees  such  men  as  By  mail 
But  the  m^dleof  the  seventeenth  centmir  was< 
eimnently  prolific  of  sack  meik  Miv  8a«they 
thinks  tfe«t  the  salife  waa>aiaMd  at  saaia  piar- 
ticuUr  individual;  and  this  seams  byaamnani! 
impsehaUe.  AtaU'eveala^Baayaamasthava 
known  maay  of  thoaa  hypocrites  whe  fbUauwi  • 
religioa  only  when-  nli^mk  walked  ia.  silrer 
slipperS)  when  die  sun  shone,  and  wheat  tha 
people  Islanded.  Indeed^  he  md^ifii  haira 
easily  fomul  all  the  kindred  of  Br-eada  amoas* 
the  public  mea  of  his  tima  Ha  might-baire 
found  among  the  peersi  my.  Lord  Tani<iaboa)^ 
my  Lord  Timfr«srvier»  and  my  Lard  Fai^ 
speech;  in  the  Hoiase  of  Coajmnsy  Mf» 
Smoothprnaa,  MnAayUiiag,  aad  MnFaain^ 
both*^ays;  near,  would  '^tha  parson  of  the 
parish,  Mn  Two-tonguest"  ham  been  wantia^ 
The  town  of  Bedford  probahW  coAtainisd  ma«e 
than  one  poAitieiaa»  who,  afier  oon^viag  to 
raise  an  estate  by  seekiBf  the  Lord  dnrwc  tha 
reign  of  the  saints,  conlffived  to  keen  whal  ha. 
had  got  by  persecuting  the  saiata  during  the- 
reign  of  the  strumpets;  and  more  than  one* 
priest  who,  daring  repeated  chaages  in  tha« 
diseipiine  aad  deolrines  of  the  chureh,  had. 
remained  constant  to  nothing  but  his  beaa* 
fioe. 

One  of  the  meat  remarkable  passages  in  thar 
Pilgrim'a  Pregmss,  is  that  in  which  the  pm- 
ce^lingsagaiastFaithfol  am  described.  It  is 
inmossibla  to  doubt  that  Bunyan  intended  to. 
satiriae  the  mode  ia  which  state  trials  wars 
condueted  under  Charles  the  Seconds  Tha. 
license  given  to  die  witnesses  for  the  proaecn^ 
tion,  the  shameless. partialis  and  ferocious  in* 
soienoa  of  the  judges  the  preotpitancy  and  tha 
blind  raaeonr  of  dM  jury«  remind  us  of  thesa 
odious  mummeries  which,  from  the  Bestoratioft' 
to  the  Revolution,  were  merely  forms  prelimi^ 
nary  to  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartermgr, 
Lord  Hategood  performa  the  office  of  counsel 
for  the  prisoaans  aa  wett  as  Scroggs  himsalf 
could  hare  perfermed  it> 

« Jvnsa.  Thou,  masfwrf,  heretiG,  and  traitMi 
hast  thoa  heasd  what  theee  honest  emtlsatea 
have  witnessed  against  thee  I 

FAiTanOb  M^r  I  speak  a  few  words  in  my 
own  defoncel 

'^ivaaa.  Sirrah^  Birrahl  thoa  deservast  ta 
livtt  BO  longer,  bat  to  be  slaia  immediately 
upoftithaptee:;  jwt,  that  aU  men  may  sea  our 
to  theor IntiH  benT'  what  thou*  rila> 


nangito^faailla  sajr.*^ 
Nayrsemwh»lmo—  dM  atnM^tsialt  can  be 
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at  a  loss  ibr  parallel  etses.  Indeed,  write  what 
Bnnjaii  woud,  the  baseDess  and  eraelty  of  the 
lawyers  of  those  times  **  sinned  np  to  it  still/' 
and  eren  went  beyond  it.  The  imaginary  trial 
of  Faithful  before  a  jorr  composed  of  personi- 
i&ed  Tices,  was  Just  and  meroifol,  when  com- 
pared with  the  real  trial  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle 
before  duU  tribunal  where  all  the  vices  sat  in 
Iheperson  of  Jei&ies. 

Tht  style  of  Bnnyan  is  delightM  to  every 
reader,  and  invalnable  as  a  stad^r  to  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command 
over  the  English  laagoage.  The  vocabulary 
is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few 
technical  terms  of  theology,  which  would  puz- 
de  the  rudest  peasant  w'e  have  observed 
several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single 
word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Tet  no  wri- 
ter has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to 
say.  For  masnifieenee,  for  pathos,  for  tehe> 
aent'exhortation»  for  subtle  disquisition,  for 
trtry  purpose  of  the  pott,  the  orator,  and  the 


divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain 
workingmen,  was  perfectly  sufficient  There 
is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  could 
so  readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted 
English  language;  no  book  which  shows  90 
well  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  pro- 
per wealth,  and  how  liule  it  has  been  improved 
by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  he 
dared  not  name  John  Bun^m  in  his  verse,  for 
fear  of  moving  a  sneer.  To  our  refined  fore- 
fathers, we  suppose,  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay 
on  Translated  verse,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghamshire's Essay  on  Poetry,  appeared  to 
be  compositions  infinitely  superior  to  the  alle 
gory  of  the  preaching  tii^er.  We  live  bi 
better  times;  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  sav, 
that,  though  there  were  many  clever  men  u 
England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centnnr,  there  were  only  two  great 
creative  minds.  One  of  those  minds  pro* 
duced  tiie  Paradise  Los^  the  other  Ae  rll 
grim's  Progress. 
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CEOKER'S  EDraON  OF  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF 

JOHNSON/ 


[EDimnmeH  Rimw,  1831.] 


Tnt  work  has  greatlv  disi^ppomted  us. 
Whatercr  faults  we  may  hare  \ktn  prepared 
to  find  in  it,  we  folly  enectod  that  it  would  be 
■a  valuable  addition  to  £nglish  literature,  that 
^t  would  contain  many  curious  facts  and  many 
judicious  remarks ;  that  the  style  of  the  notes 
would  be  neat,  clear,  and  precise ;  and  that  the 
]Tpogn4>hical  execution  would  be,  as  in  new 
e<utions  of  classical  works  it  ought  to  be,  al- 
most faultless.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say,  that  the  merits  of  Mr.  Croker's  perform- 
ance are  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  certain  leg 
of  mutton  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  dined,  while 
travelling  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  which 
he,  with  characteristic  energy,  pronounced  to 
be,  *'as  bad  as  bad  could  be;  ill-fed,  ill-killed, 
ill4c^t,  and  ill-dressed.^'f  That  part  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  for  wnich  the  editor  is  re- 
aponsible,  is  ill«compiled,  ill-arranged,  ill-ex- 
pressed, and  iU-printed. 

Nothing  in  the  work  had  astonished  us  so 
much  as  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  Mr. 
Croker  with  respect  to  facts  and  dates.  Many 
ot  his  blunders  are  such  as  we  should  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  any  well-educated  gentleman 
commit,  even  in  conversation.  The  notes  ab- 
solutely swarm  with  misstatements,  into  which 
the  editor  never  would  have  fallen,  if  he  had 
taken  the  slightest  pains  to  investigate  the 
truth  bf  his  assertions,  or  if  he  had  even  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  veij  book  on  which 
he  undertook  to  comment  We  will  give  a  few 
instances. 

Mr.  Croker  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  Derrick, 
who  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath, 
died  very  poor,  in  17604  We  read  on ;  and,  a 
few  pages  later,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well  taUdng  of  the  same  Derrick  as  still  living 
and  reigning,  as  having  retrieved  his  character, 
as  possessing  so  much  ^wer  over  his  subjects 
at  Bath,  that  his  opposition  might  be  fatal  to 
Sheridan's  lectures  on  oratory.^  And  all  this 
in  1763.  The  fact  is,  that  Derrick  died  in 
1769. 

In  one  note  we  read,  that  Sir  Herbert  Croft, 
the  author  of  that  pompous  and  foolish  account 
of  Toung,  which  appears  among  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  died  in  1806.|  Another  note  in  the 
same  volume  states,  that  this  same  Sir  Her- 
bert Croft  died  at  Paris,  after  residing  abroad 
for  fifteen  years,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1816.Y 

Mr.  Croker  informs  us,  that  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  the  author  of  the  life  of 
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Beattie,  died  in  1816.*  A  Sir  William  Forbat 
undoubtedly  died  in  that  year;  but  not  the  Sir 
William  Forbes  in  question,  whose  death  took 
place  in  1806.  It  is  notorious,  indeed,  that  th* 
biographer  of  Beattie  lived  just  long  enoo^  le 
complete  the  history  of  his  friend.  Bipt  or 
nine  years  before  the  date  which  Mr.  Crokw 
has  assigned  for  Sir  WiUiam*s  death.  Sir  Wal* 
ter  Scott  lamented  that  event,  in  the  introda*> 
tion,  we  think,  to  the  fourth  canto  of  MarmUm. 
Every  school-girl  knows  the  lines : 

««BMre«  kU  taoMntH  PorbM  paM 
TiM  trlb«t«  to  lita  MlBMrtl't  itai*  { 
The  Ule  of  fl-lendtliip  acaro«  wm  told, 
Er«  tho  narrator't  bomrt  wat  cold— 
Far  may  weaoarck  belbro  wt  Ind 
▲  btan  ao  BMBljr  aDd  ao  kind  i" 

In  one  place,  we  are  told,  that  Allan  RamsaVt 
the  painter,  was  bom  in  1700,  and  died  a 
178471'  in  another,  that  he  died  in  1784,  in  IIm 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age4  If  the  latter 
statement  be  correct,  he  must  have  been  born 
in  or  about  1718. 

In  one  place,  Mr.  Cn^er  says,  thai  at  the 
commencement  of  the  intimacy  between  Dtk 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  1765,  die  ladjr 
was  twenty-five  years  old.^  In  other  places 
he  says,  that  Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty-fifth  vear  eo» 
incided  with  Johnson's  8eventieth4  JohniOft 
was  bom  in  1700.  If;  therefore,  Mrs.  Thrale^t 
Uurty-fifth  year  coincided  with  Johnson's  se- 
ventieth, she  could  have  been  only  twentyona 
years  old  in  1766.  This  is  not  aU.  Mr^ 
Croker,  in  another  place,  assigns  the  year 
1777  as  the  date  of  die  complimentary  unea 
which  Johnson  made  on  Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty- 
fifth  birthday.1  If  this  date  be  correct,  Mrf. 
Thrale  must  have  been  bom  in  174S,  and  eould 
have  been  only  twenty-three  when  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Johnson  eommenced.  Two 
of  Mr.  Croker's  three  statements  must  be  fhlfa. 
We  will  not  decide  between  them;  we  wA 
only  say,  that  the  reasons  which  he  gives  ftr 
thinking  that  Mrs.  Thrale  was  exactly  diii^ 
five  years  old  when  Johnson  was  seventy,  a^ 
pear  to  us  utterly  frivolous. 

Again,  Mr.  Croker  infbrms  his  retders  that 
"Lord  Mansfield  survived  Johnson  /Wff  tsft 
years."**  Lord  Mansfield  sarvived  l>r.  Johs 
son  }ust  eight  years  and  a  quarter. 

Johnson  found  in  the  libraij  of  a  Frenek 
lady>  whom  he  visited  during  his  short  visit » 
Paris,  some  works  which  he  regarded  wMi 
greatdisdain.  "I  k)oked,'' says  he,  "intotha 
books  in  the  lady's  eloset,  and,  in  conieinpl, 
showed  diem  to  Mr.  Thrale— Prince  Titi;  M> 
blodidquedesF^attdodierbooks.''tt  *Tke 
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kistory  of  PrUue  TUi,**  obseires  Mr.  Croker, 
**was  said  to  be  the  autobiography  of  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  was  probably  written  by 
Halph,  his  secretary."  A  more  absurd  note 
■erer  -^as  .peni^4  The  histpry  of  Ponce 
Titi,  ta which  Mr.  drokerrefars^  whether  writ- 
ten by  Prince  Frederic  or  by  Ralphs  was  cer- 
tainly never  published.  If  Mr.  Croker  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  with  attention  the 
rery  passage  in  Park*s  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
diors,  which  he  cites  as  his  authority,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  manuscript  was 
«9te«a  «p  to  the  government.  Even  if  this 
imeisif  had  been  printed,  it  was  not  very  likely 
Jo  find  its  way  into  a  French  lady's  bookcase. 
JLtkA  wovld  any  man  in  his  senses  speak  eon- 
'JemptiuMisly  of  a  French  lady,  for  having  in 
•her  possession  an  English  work  so  curious 
asd  aiteresting  as  a  Life  of  Prince  Frederic, 
-iriMther  written  by  himself  or  by  a  confidential 
••■•retary,  mmst  have  beeni  The  history  at 
«riikh  ^hnson  laughed  was  a  very  proper 
companion  to  the  Bibliodiique  des  Fees — a 
fidry  tale  ahoat  good  Prince  Titi  and  naughty 
Prince  Yiolmit  Mr.  Oroker  may  find  it  in  the 
Magasin  des  Enfans,  the  first  French  book 
which  the  little  girls  of  England  read  to  their 
foyemesses. 

Mr*  i^ioker  staM,  thaiMr.  Heniy  Qale^  ndto 
flUteiirnds  aasmned  the  name  of  tHidlfy»  was 
liffofriftor  of  the  Morning  HeraUL  andfaoght 
lA^el  with  Gbeorgc  Robinson  6toney,  in  ooa- 
(MOPifiM^af  same  attacks  on  Lady  Straihaore, 
which  i^ppeared  in  that  pi^r.*  Now  Mr. 
iJHta^  was  coiinectad»iiot  with  the  Morning He- 
m^d,  hut  with  the  Morning  Post,  and  the  dis- 
.|^  4ook  |ilace  before  the  Morning  Herald 
iwas  in  exa^tamce.  The  duel  was  Maght  in 
J|mavy»1777.  The  ChnBlcle  of  the  AanMU 
<><agiatT  for  that  year  ceotains  an  aeoonntof 
^  tffOiaaotioBt  and  distinctly  states  that  Mr. 
JRale  mm  editor  of  the  Morning  Post  The 
^Coming  Herald,  as  any  person  may  see  by 
leaking  at  any  nunter  of  it,.was  not  estabiish- 
•#dliU,ff9ma  years  after  this  affair.  For  this 
MiadMr  Jhare  is,  wa  must  aeknowliedge,  some 
jfimse :  Cor  it  certainly  seeads  almost  iiaredi- 
l^a  to  «  persoti  living  in  our  time,  that, any 
(hnwim  biifkg  should  ever  have  stooped  to 
4fht«ith  a  writer  in^  Morning  Post, 

.  «1  Jaiaaa  daDnglas,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "was 
■i%aes>Bd  by  King  Robert  Bnwe,  in  his. last 
JhmmrftQ  capair  with  his  heart  to  Jeraaalem, 
•m^  humbly  to  deposit  it  at  the  aepaUhre  of 
iWP  Xfovd,  which  he  did  in  m0."t  Now  it  is 
jfalXloMNiRn  UmU  he  did  no  such  thing,  and  lor 
a  very  sufficient  reason-^becanae  he  waa  IdUsd 
jigitthawiif.  Nor  waa  it  in  1329  that  he  set 
0HU  RobartBnica  diti  in  1890,  and  the  ez- 
MriiliMof  UkMiglas  took  plaee  in  thefoUow- 
ing  year^-"  pnmd  k  pHninm  vint  ^  U  mUtmT 
mf  Fopisaart,— in  June,  13S0,  says  Lord 
JMhia,:whom  Mr.  Croker  cites  as  tha  Auihor- 
if^ior  hia  atatea^ent 

Mr.  ILirQinr  tails  us  mat  tne  neat  Marqnis 
eif  Montroae  was  heheadad  in  Edinhuii^  in 
11604  There,  is  not  a  teward  boy  at  any 
mm»i  la  SogSaad  who  daes  not  know  thai  the 
mai^nia  was  hanged.     The  accoimt  of  the 


executibn  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Lovd 
Clarendon's  History.  We  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Croker  has  never  read  that  pas- 
sage; and  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
^y  person  who  has  e^rer  penised  so  n«ble  and 
pathetic  a  story 4ian  have  utterly  fergetten  all 
4ts  most  striking  circumstances. 

"Lord  Townshend,'*  says  Mr.  Croker,  **was 
not  secrotaiy  of  state  till  1720.***  Can  Mr. 
Croker  possibly  be  ignorant  that  Lord  Town- 
shend was  made  secretary  of  state  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  First,,  in  1714,  that  he 
continued  to  be  secretary  of  state  till  he  w^ 
displaced  by  the  intrigues  of  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope  at  the  close  of  1716,  and  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  not  tn 
17»0,  but  in  17^11  Mr.  Croker,  indeed,  is  ge- 
nerally unfortunate  in  his  statements  respeot- 
ing  the  Townshend  family.  He  tells  us  that 
Charies  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, was  **  nephew  of  the  prime  minister, 
and  son  of  a  peer  who  was  secretary  of  state, 
and  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.''f  Charles 
Townshend  was  not  nephew,  but  grand-ne- 
phew of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle— not  son, 
but  grandson  of  the  Lord  Townshend  who  was 
secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

"Oeneral  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Oarato- 
ga,**  says  Mr.  Croker,  *<inMaroh,  itTSl^t  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  surrendered  on  the  ITIh  <tf 
October,  1777. 

*  Nothing,"  says'Mr.  Croker,  **can  be  more 
unfounded  than  the  assertion  that  Byngfi^U  a 
martjrr  to  pe^eal  ptarty.  By  a  strange  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances,  it  happened  that  Aere 
was  a  total  change  of  administration  between 
his  condemnation  and  his  death ;  so  that  pne 
party  presided  at  his  trial  and  another  at  his 
exeeution ;  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  ihMX 
he  was  ftot  a  political  mart^r.''^  Now,  what 
will  our  readers  think  of  this  writer  When  we 
assure  them  that  this  statement,  so  confidently 
made  reepecting  events  so  notorious,  in  abso- 
lutely untrue  t  One  and  the  same  adminii^tra- 
tion  was  in  office  when  the  court»martial  on 
B^g  eommenced  its  sittings,  through  &e  whole 
trial,  at  the  condprx^nation,  and  at  die  execu- 
tion. In  the  moi  'h  of  November,  ITSO,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hs«^dwicke  re- 
signed; the  Duke  of  Devonshire  became  firet 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Pitt  secretary  of 
state.  Thi$  administration  lasted  till  the  month 
of  April,  1T57.  Bvng's  court-martial  began  to 
sit  on  the  SOth  of  December,  1766.  He  witf 
shot  on  the  14th  of  Maroh,  1767.  There  la 
something  at  once  diverting  and  provoking  in 
the  cool  and  authoritative  manner  in  whiph 
Mr.  Croker  makes  these  random  assertions. 
We  do  not  suspect  him  of  intentionally  folsiQr- 
ing  history.  But  of  this  high  literary  misNfe- 
meanor  we  do  without  hesitation  accuse  him 
-^at  he  has  no  adequate  sense  of  the  obligap 
tion  which  a  wri:er,  who  professes  to  relala 
fhcts,  owes  to  the  public  rit  accuse  him  of 
a  negligence  andean  ignorance  aaalegova  «o 
that  cruaa  Mgij^Mlia  and  that  ormm  %ataimfia 
on  which  the  law  animadverts  in  magittr^tta 
and  aurgaot;:^  even  wnen  nuuice  and  cocfiO^ 
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ApjfTK'iwI  iaqiiitf d  r^e jMCCQsa  \fiaK  of  Mv- 
$j^  vndertakien  ».work  vhieh,  i£  not  performed 
fWillt^tnct  aoemacy,  mnst  be  very  much  worse 
Jmuki^sfiUss,  and  of  iiaving  performed  it  as 
if  tke  difieresLce  betweea  a«  accurate  >and  an 
imkoooinete  statement  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  most  common  book  of  re- 

Bttt  we  most  proceed.  These  volumes  con- 
4ai»  mivtakes  more  gross,  if  possible,  than  any 
1^1^  we  have  yet  menti<med.  Boswell  has  re- 
iHaifdrd.  some  (a>servations  made  by  Johnson  on 
4|he<  ehaAges  which  took  place  in  Gibbon's  re- 
ligMms  opinions.  *'It  is  said,^  cried  the  doc- 
j<oy»  U^ghin  j;>  *'that  he  has  been  a  Mahome- 
ilan.**  **  This  sarcasm,**  says  the  editor,  **  pro- 
^^^Wty  alludes  to  the  temderness  with  which 
.MI>)H>n's  maleTolence  to  Christianity  induced 
MrvIo  Ireat.Mahometanism  in  his  history.*** 
.)foW{<h«.  sarcasm  was  uttered  in  1776,  and 
that  part  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and 
f4faU  of  the  Soman  Smpire  which  r^ates  to 
IfclM^inftTinirim  was  act  published  till  1788, 
4^fe  jearso^er  the  dale  of  this  conrersa- 
itiMyrlVi^d*  nearly  i^UT' years  after  the  death  of 

•'^It/was  ia  the  year  1761,'*  says  Mr.  Croker, 
<«{lhaklS«kMith  pubUshed  his  Vicar  of  Wake- 
jMd>  Thisi  leads  the  editor  to  observe  a  more 
tminfim  i«ae«ni»^  of  Mrs.  Pioazi  than  Mr.  Bos- 
•rWU;Bot««e8y*wh«n  he  says  Johnson  left  her 
j^a|4e  ik^^iand  seU  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  for 
Goldsmith.  Now  t>r,  Johnson  was  not  ac- 
l|qi»i«l^.xntfa  the  Thcaks  till  ]76fi»  four  years 
««Air  Ike  t  hook  had  been  published.'*^  Mr. 
.ftoker^ln.mwiheAding.the  fancied  maccu* 
•sin^  of  Mrs.  Th^ale,  |ias  himself  shown  a  de- 
iinaof  inaacacaoy,  or,  to  speak  more  proper- 
tfe  Bidngff  •  of  ignorance,  hwdly  credible.  The 
.9^¥aUwr««8  not  published  till  1765 ;  and  i( 
4*  a  fact  as  notorioiis  as  anv  in  literary  his- 
•4V3»lhat  the  View  of  Wakeneld,  though  writ- 
ttft  t  before  the  TravcUery  was  published  after 
:  IL  vit  da.a  fiict  lahich  Mr.  Croker  may  4nd  in 
v>M9^f<waKMi  UfjB  of  Goldsmith ;  in  that  written 
^  JfvrGhalDitfs,  for  example.  It  is  a  fkel 
iikmkt  as  Boswell  tails  us,  was  distinctly 
dieted '  Igr  ^hason  in  a  eonversatlan  with  Sir 
>J<WimaHfc^rftold8.t  It  is  therefore  quite  possi- 
hie  and  probable  that  the  celebrated  scene  of 
tJll*  laiMitilc^»tho  sheriff's  officer,  and  the  bottle 
u#C'  Madeira,  may  have  taken  place  in  1766i 
rJfeiV'Mrs*  Tlimle  e^iipressly  says  that  it  was 
JIAar  tiie  b^yimni^g  of  her  acquaintance  with 
-^aae<i,imJ765,orat.all  events  not  later  than 
t47|6,ihal  he  Jeft,her  table  to  succour  his  friend. 
iMar.aemMiey  is  therefore  completely  vindi- 
liilad. 

fTbe  -vary  iwge  whi^h  contains  this  mon- 
rfllreios  hiwder  contains  another  blunder,  if 
/pMiiWe»  more  ;monstious  still.  Sir  Joseph 
•Mwh^a  foolish  member  of  Parliament,  at 
^iWllosa  spaeehes  and  whose  pig-styes  the  wits 
tUfrftrookaa^s  were  tfifty  years  ago  in  the  habit 
mi  tenghing  most  uBmereifully,  stated,  on  the 
'MOhAVitycf  Oarriok,  that  Johnson,  while  sit- 
•tiiftlli  i^icoi'ee'house  at  Oxford  about  the  time 
itfCtlliaidoc tog's  degme^aaed  some  contemptn- 
csipecting  Hq|ne*s  phi^  and 
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Macpherson's  Ossian.  **  Many  men,"  he  said, 
**  many  women,  and  many  children  might  faat% 
written  Douglas."  Mr.  Croker  conceives  that 
he  has  detected  an  inaccuracy,  and  glones 
over  poor  Sir  Joseph  in  a  most  characteristic 
manner.  "I  have  quoted  this  anecdote  soiehr 
with  the  view  of  showing  to  how  little  credit 
hearsay  anecdotes  are  in  general  entitled. 
Here  is  a  story  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Maw- 
bey,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  person  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  who  sajrs 
he  had  it  from  Garrick.  Now  mark :— Jomi- 
son*s  visit  to  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  was  in  1754,  the  first  time  he  had 
been  there  since  he  left  the  university.  But 
Douglas  was  not  acted  till  1756,  and  Ossian 
not  published  till  1760.  All,  therefore,  that  is 
new  in  Sir  Joseph  Mawbe3r*s  story  is  fabc.* 
Assuredly  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  ample 
proof  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
may  commit  a  very  gross  error."  Now  mark, 
say  we,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Croker.  The 
f^t  is,  that  Johnson  took  his  Mcuter's  degree 
in  1754,f  and  his  Doctor' »  degree  in  vn%.\  In 
the  spring  of  1776§  he  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford* 
and. at  this  visit  a  conversation  respecting  ^ 
works  of  Home  and  Macpherson  might  hare 
taken  place,  and  in  all  probability  did  trice 
place.  The  only  real  objection  to  the  stot]^  Mr. 
Croker  has  missed.  Boswell  states,  apparent- 
ly on  the  best  authority,  that  as  early  atieast 
as  the  year  1763,  Johnson,  in  conversation' wftli 
Blair„used  the  same  expressions  re^ctinH>9- 
sian  which  Siir  Joseph  represents  hmi  as' hav- 
ing used  respecting  Douglas.l  Sir  Joseph  or 
Garrick  confounded,  we  suspect,  the  two  sto- 
ries. But  their  error  is  venial  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Croker. 

We  will  not  multiply  instances  of  this  scan 
dalous  inaccuracy.  It  is  clear  that  ai  writer 
who,  even  when  warned  by  the  text  on  which 
he  is  commenting,  fklls  into  such  mistakes  as 
these,  is  entitled  to  no  confidence  whatever. 
Mr.  Croker  has  committed  an  error  of  four 
years  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  Gold- 
smith's novel ;  an  error  of  twelve  rears  ^th 
respect  to  the  pnblication  of  Gzbbon^s  btstoiy; 
an  error  of  twenty-one  years  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  most  rematiuble  events  of  John- 
SQn*s  life.  Two  of  these  diree  errors  he  has 
committed  while  ostentatiously  displaying  his 
own  accuracy,  and  correcting  what  he  repre- 
sents as  the  loose  assertions  of  others.  How  can 
his  readers  take  on  trust  his  statements  concern- 
ing the  births,  marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths 
of  a  crowd  of  people  whose  names  are  scarce- 
ly known  to  this  generation  1  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  what  idmost 
everybody  knows  can  know  that  of  which  al- 
most everybody  is  ignorant  We  did  not  open 
this  book  with  any  wish  to  find  blemishes  in 
it  We  have  made  no  curious  researehes. 
The  work  itself,  and  a  very  common  know- 
ledge of  literary  and  political  history,  have  en* 
abled  us  to  detect  the  mistakes  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  and  many  other  mistakes  of  the 
same  kind.  We  must  say,  and  we  say  it  wjtti 
regret,  that  we  do  not  consider  the  atttfaotlty 
of  Mr.  Croker,  onsupported  by  o^er  evidenoa» 
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MM  mificient  to  justify  any  writer  who  may  fol- 
low him,  in  relating  a  single  anecdote,  or  in  as- 
ainiing  a  dale  to  a  single  event. 

Mr.  Croker  shows  almost  as  much  ignorance 
and  heedlessness  in  his  criticisms  as  in  his 
atatements  concerning  facts.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
▼enr  reasonably  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  some 
•of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  are  too  gross  for  imi- 
tation.   Mr.  Croker,  who,  by  the  way,  is  angry 
with  Johnson  for  defending  Prior's  tales  against 
the  charge  of  indecency,  resents  this  aspersion 
on  Juvenal,  and  indeed  refuses  to  believe  that 
ihe  doctor  can  have  said  any  thing  so  absurd. 
''fle  probably  said — some  pattagt$  of  them— 
lor  there  are  none  of  Juvenal's  satires  to  which 
the  same  objection  may  be 'made  as  to  one  of 
Horace's,  that  it  is  aliogUhtr  gross  and  licen- 
tious."*    Surelv  Mr.  Croker  can  never  have 
read  the  second  and  ninth  satires  of  JuvenaL 
Indeed,  the  decisions  of  this  editor  on  points 
of  classical  learning,  though  pronounced  in  a 
very  authoritative  tone,  are  generally  such,  that 
if  a  sehoolbov  under  our  care  were  to  utter 
them,  our  soul  assuredly  should  not  spare  for 
his  ciying.    It  is  no  disgrace  to  a  gentleman, 
who  has  been  engaged  during  nearly  thirty 
years  in  political  life,  that  he  has  forgotten 
his  Greek  and  Latin.    But  he  becomes  justly 
ndiculous,  i[f  when  no  longer  able  to  construe 
«  plain  sentence,  he  affects  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  most  delicate  questions  of  style  and 
metre.    From  one  blunder,  a  blunder  which 
BO  good  scholar  would  have  made,  Mr.  Croker 
was  saved,  as  he  informs  us,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  quoted  a  passage  exactly  in  point 
from  Horace.    We  heartily  wish  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert, whose  classical    attainments  are  well 
known,  had  been  more  frequently  consulted. 
Unh^pily  he  was  not  always  at  his  fhend's 
olbow,  and  we  have  therefore  a  rich  abundance 
of  the  strangest  errors.  Boswell  has  preserved 
a  poor  epigram  by  Johnson,  inscribed  ''Ad 
Lauram  parituram."     Mr.  Croker  censures 
the  voet  (or  appl3ring  the  word  ftuUa  to  a  lady 
in  Laura's  situation,  and  for  talking  of  the 
beauty  of  Luoina.    **  Lucina,"  he  savs,  **  was 
never  famed  for  her  beauty.''t    If  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  seen  this  note,  he  probably  would 
have  again  refuted  Mr.  Crokers  criticisms  by 
MM.  appeal  to  Horace.    In  the  secular  ode,  Lu- 
cina is  used  as  one  of  the  names  of  Diana, 
and  the  beauty  of  Diana  is  extolled  by  all  the 
most  orthodox  doctors  of  the  ancient  mytholo- 
fp,  from  Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  to  Claudian, 
in  his  Rape  of  Proserpine.    In  another  ode, 
Horace  describes  Diana  as  the  goddess  who 
assists  the  *"  laborantes  utero  jmeUat,'*   But  we 
are  ashamed  to  detain  our  readers  with  this 
fourth-form  learning. 

Boswell  found,  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  an 
inscription  written  bv  a  Scotch  minister.  It  runs 
tous:  *<  Joannes  Macleod,^.,genti8  suae  Philar- 
ehus,  Ace,  Florae  Macdonald  matrimoniali  vin- 
culo conjugatus  turrem  banc  Beganodunensem 
proBvorum  habitaculum  longe  vetustissimum, 
mxk  penitns  labefactatam,  anno  aeraa  vulgaris 
MBcazxxvi.,  instauraviL**— *'The  minister," 
says  Mr.  Croker,  "seems  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible Latinist    Is  not  Philarchns  a  very 
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happy  term  to  express  the  paternal  and  kinftf 
authority  of  the  head  of^the  clant*^  The 
composition  of  this  eminent  Latinist,  short  as 
it  is,  contains  several  words  that  are  Just  9k 
much  Coptic  as  Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
incorrect  structure  of  the  sentence,  l^e  word 
Philarchus,  even  if  it  were  a  happy  term  ex- 
pressing a  paternal  and  kindly  authority,  would 
prove  nothing  for  the  minister's  Latin,  wiiat- 
ever  it  might  prove  for  his  Greek.  But  it  la 
clear  that  the  word  Philarchus  means,  not  a 
man  who  rules  by  love,  but  a  man  who  Iowa 
rule.  The  Attic  writers  of  the  best  age  use  tlM 
word  ^OsAfX'K  in  the  sense  which  we  assign  to 
it  Wouid  Mr.  Croker  translate  ^o^jtn^  a 
man  who  acquires  wisdom  by  means  of  lor^i 
or  fixuuMAif,  a  man  who  makes  money  by  meaai 
of  love  f  In  fact  It  requires  no  Bentley  or  Oft* 
saubon  to  perceive  that  Philarchus  is  mere^ 
a  false  spelling  for  Phylarchus,  the  chief  of  a 
tribe. 

Mr.  Croker  has  favoured  us  with  soma 
Greek  of  his  own.  «At  the  altar,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  ''I  recommend  my  ^*  #."  These  lai* 
ters,"  says  the  editor,  **  (which  Dr.  Strahaa 
seems  not  to  have  understood,)  probably  maaft 
^yirrcf  #i\oi,  departed  frittuhJ^  Johnson  was  not 
a  first-rate  Greek  scholar;  but  he  knewmoi% 
Greek  than  most  bojrs  when  they  leave  scliool{ 
and  no  schoolboy  could  venture  to  use  te 
word  ^wm  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Croker 
ascribes  to  it  without  imminent  danger  of  a 
flogging. 

Mr.  Croker  has  also  given  us  a  specimen  of 
hfs  skill  in  translating  Latin.  Johnson  wrote 
a  note  in  which  he  consulted  his  friend.  Dr. 
Lawrence,  on  the  propriety  of  losing  sows 
blood.  The  note  contains  mese  words :— >^  8i 
per  te  licet,  imperatur  nuncio  Holdenun  ad  mm 
deducere."  Johnson  should  rather  have  wrU- 
ten  "  imperatum  est"  But  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  perfectly  clear.  **  If  yon  say  yes,  the 
messenger  has  orders  to  bring  Holder  to  m««" 
Mr.  Croker  translates  the  words  as  foUowai 
"  If  you  consent,  pray  tell  the  messenger  to 
bring  Holder  to  me.'^t  If  Mr.  Croker  is  t^ 
solved  to  write  on  points  of  classical  leamiBl^ 
we  would  advise  him  to  begin  by  giving  itt 
hour  every  morning  to  our  old  (Hom  Om^ 
rins. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  open  any  volume  of  thli 
work  in  any  place,  and  turn  it  over  for  two 
minutes  in  any  direction,  without  lighting  oa 
a  blunder.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  TicMDtU, 
stated  that  the  poem  entitled  ''The  R<^  Pro- 
gress," which  appears  in  the  last  voHima  of 
the  Spectator,  was  written  on  the  aoeeeaioa  of 
George  I.  The  word  ''arrival"  was  aAifw 
wards  substituted  for  "  aocessk>n."  ''The 
reader  will  observe,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "ttai 
the  Whig  term  arttmim,  which  might  imply 
legality,  was  altered  into  a  statement  of  liie 
simple  fact  of  King  George's  arrmd/'i  N6# 
Johnson,  though  a  bigoted  Toir,  was  not  quita 
such  a  foot  as  Mr.  Croker  here  napresents 
him  to  be.  In  the  Life  of  Granville,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  which  stands  next  to  the  Lift  of 
Tiekell,  mention  is  made  of  the  iwaiiaii  «f 
Anne,  and  of  the  ueetukm  of  Qaargt  L    Hm 
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w«d  orriMl  WM  naedin  the  Idle  of  Tickdl 
for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons.  Ii  was  used 
becaose  the  subject  of  the  "  Royal  Progress  ** 
was  the  arrival  of  the  king,  and  not  his  acces- 
sion, which  took  place  nearly  two  months  be- 
fore his  antral. 

The  editor's  want  of  perspicacity  is  indeed 
Tei7  aorasing*  He  is  perpetually  telling  ns 
that  he  cannot  understand  something  in  the 
text  which  is  as  plain  as  language  can  make 
it  «Bfattaire/'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  <*  wrote 
Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and  published 
a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called  SiniHa,  in 
which  he  shows  so  little  learning  or  taste  in 
writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl.***  Here- 
upon we  have  this  note :  **  The  editor  does  not 
understand  this  objection,  nor  the  following 
obaervation.'*  The  following  observation  which 
Mr.  Groker  cannot  understand  is  simply  this 
'■In  matters  of  genealogy,"  says  Johnson,  ''it 
is  necessary  to  give  the  bare  names  as  they 
art.  But  in  poetry,  and  in  prose  of  any  ele- 
gance in  the  writing,  they  require  to  have 
mfltetion  given  to  them.**  If  Mr.  Croker  had 
tM,  JohuMm  that  this  was  unintelligible,  the 
dootor  would  probably  have  replied,  as  he  re* 
ylied  on  another  occasion,  **1  have  found  you 
a  reason,  sir;  I  am  not  bound  to  find  you  an 
mderslanding.''  Everybody  who  knows  any 
thing  of  Latinity  knows  that,  in  genealogical 
tables,  Joannes  Baro  de  Carteret,  or  Vice- 
comes  de  Gartoret,  may  be  tolerated,  bat  that 
in  compositions  which  pretend  to  elegance, 
OaHeretna,  or  some  other  form  which  admits 
of  inAeetion,  ought  to  be  used. 

All  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  the  two 
4iftichs  of  air  William  Jones,  respecting  the 
division  of  iht  time  of  a  lawyer.  One  of  the 
disliehs  is  translated  from  some  old  Latin 
Mnes,  the  other  is  original.  The  former  runs 
thus: 

**  tts  homn  to  sImih  f  law's  fimve  fltudjr  the, 
Twu  aposA  la  |ray«f ,  Um  rest  on  nstare  fix." 

*  Bather,"  says  Sir  William  Jones, 

**  Biz  hoan  to  law,  to  aoothlnf  ilumbers  leven, 
Ten  to  the  worM  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.'* 

The  second  couplet  puzzles  Mr.  Croker 
strangely.  "Sir  William,"  says  he,  ''has 
ahoftened  his  day  to  twenty-three  hours,  and 
the  general  advice  <^  '  all  to  heaven,'  destroys 
the  peculiar  appropriation  of  a  certain  period 
to  Teligioofl  exfroise."t  Now,  we  did  not 
think  that  it  was  in  human  dulness  to  miss  the 
meaning  of  the  lines  so  completely.  Sir  Wil- 
liam distributes  twe&ty«three  hours  among  va- 
rious empl^fments.  One  hour  is  thus  left  for 
devotion.  The  reader  expects  that  the  verse 
will  end  with— ^  and  one  to  heaven."  The 
whole  point  of  the  lines  consist  in  the  unez- 
pacted  snbstitntion  of  «aU"  for  ««otte."  The 
eoiceit  is  wretched  enough ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  never,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
perplexed  man,  woman,  or  child  before. 

Poor  Tom  Bavies,  after  (ailing  in  basiness, 
tried  to  live  by  his  pen.  Johnson  called  him 
*an  author  generated  by  the  corruption  of  a 
bookseller."  This  is  a  very  obvious,  and  even 
a  oommoBplaee  allualon  to  the  famous  dogma 
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of  the  old  phy8iok>£ists.  Dryden  made  a  sini* 
lar  allusion  to  the  dogma  before  Johnson  was 
bom.  Mr.  Croker,  however,  is  unable  to  under- 
stand it.  "  The  expression,"  he  says,  **  seems 
not  quite  clear."  And  he  proceeds  to  talk 
about  the  generation  of  insects,  about  bursting 
into  gaudier  life,  and  Heaven  knows  what.* 

T^re  is  a  still  stranger  instance  of  the  edi- 
tor's talent  for  finding  out  difficulty  in  what  if 
perfectly  plain.  '*No  man,"  said  JohnsoB» 
«  can  now  be  made  a  bishop  for  his  learning 
and  piety."  **  From  this  too  just  observation," 
says  Boswell,  **  there  are  some  eminent  exoep- 
tions."  Mr.  Croker  is  puzzled  by  Bosweira 
very  natural  and  simple  language.  **  That  a 
general  observation  should  be  pronounced  to$ 
jutt,  by  the  very  person  who  admits  that  it  Im 
not  universally  just,  is  not  a  little  odd."f 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  two  thousand  fivt 
hundred  notes  which  the  editor  boasts  of  hav* 
ing  added  to  those  of  Boswell  and  MaloM^ 
consists  of  the  flattest  and  poorest  reflections- 
reflections  such  as  the  least  intelli^^ent  reader 
is  quite  competent  to  make  for  hmiseU;  and 
such  as  no  intelligent  reader  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  utter  aloud.  They  remind  uf 
of  nothing  so  mnch  as  of  those  profound  and 
interesting  annotations  which  are  pencilled  bj 
sempstresses  and  apothecaries'  bojrs  on^tht 
dog-eared  margins  of  novels  borrowed  trom 
circulating  libraries—''  How  beaatiful  !"^ 
"cursed  prosy"— "I  don't  like  Sir  Reginald 
Malcolm  at  alL"— **I  think  Pelham  is  a  sad 
dandy."  Mr.  Croker  is  perpetually  stopping 
us  in  our  progress  through  the  most  delightml 
narrative  in  the  language,  to  observe,  that 
really  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  rude;  that  he 
talked  more  for  victory  than  for  truth ;  that  hia 
taste  for  port-wine  with  capillaire  in  it  way 
very  odd;  that  Boswell  was  impertinent;  that 
it  was  foolish  in  Mrs.  Thrale  to  marry  the 
music-master ;  and  other  "  merderies"  of  the 
same  kind,  to  borrow  the  energetic  word  of 
Rabelais.  • 

We  cannot  speak  more  favourably  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  notes  are  written,  than  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  consist.  We  find  im 
every  page  words  used  in  wrong  senses,  and 
constructions  which  violate  the  plainest  rulet 
of  grammar.  We  have  the  low  vulgarism  of 
"mutual  friend,"  for  « common  friend."  We 
have  ''fallacy"  used  as  synonymous  with 
"falsehood,"  or  "misstatement"  We  hare 
many  such  inextricable  labyrinths  of  pronouna 
as  that  which  follows:  "Lord  Ersxine  was 
fond  of  this  anecdote ;  he  told  it  to  the  editor 
the  first  time  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
in  his  company."  Lastly,  we  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  sentences  resembling  those  which 
we  subjoin.  "Markland,  who,  with  Jartin  and 
Thirlby,  Johnson  calls  three  contemporaries 
of  great  eminence."!  "  Warburton  himself  did 
not  feel,  as  Mr.  Boswell  was  disposed  to  think 
he  did,  kindly  or  gratefully  of  Johnson  t"§  "  h 
was  Aim  that  Horace  Walpole  called  a  man 
who  never  made  a  bad  figure  but  as  an  au- 
thor."! We  must  add  that  the  printer  haa 
done  his  best  to  fill  both  the  text  and  notes 
with  all  sorts  of  blunders;  and  he  and  the 
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bftre  T)ctirceii  tiMm  ntde  fie  book  so 
llid*1liil  we  do  not  ireQ  ate  how  it  ooold  hanre 
M^ft  worse* 

■When  we  turn  from  the  eommentarr  of  Mr. 
Droker  to  the  work  of  onr  old  friend  Boswell, 
we  find  it  not  only  worse  printed  than  in  any 
other  e(Htion  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  mangled  in  the  most  wanton  manner. 
Mneh  ibatBoswell  inserted  in  his  narrathre 
Is,  withoat  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  degraded 
lo  ihe  appendix.  The  editor  has  also  taken 
upon  himself  to  alter  or  omit  passages  which 
he  considers  as  indecorous.  This  prudery  is 
qaite  unintelligible  to  us.  There  is  nothing 
fatmoral  in  Boswell's  book— nothing  which 
lends  to  inflame  the  passions.  He  sometimes 
tBses  plain  words.  But  if  this  be  a  taint  which 
requires  expurgation,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
Begin  by  expurgating  Ae  morning  and  ereninp^ 
lessons.  Mr.  Uroker  has  performed  the  deli- 
cate office  which  he  has  undertaken  in  the 
mostoaprieioiisttamner*  A  strong,  okM'ashion'' 
«d,  finglish  word,  fhmiltar  to  all  who  read  their 
bibles,  is  exchanged  for  a  softer  8ynon3rme  in 
some  passages,  and  suffered  to  stand  unaltered 
in  others.  In  one  plaoe^  a  faint  allusion  made 
W  Johnson  to  an  indelicate  subjectr-an  allu- 
sion so  faint  that,  till'Mr.  Crokei^s  note  pemted 
ft  ■  out  to  us,  we  had  never  noticed  it,  and  of 
Which  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  meamng 
would  nerer  be  discovered  by  any  of  those  for 
>lHlose  sake  books  are  expurgated— is  alto- 
gettier  emitted.  In  another  place,  a  coarse 
Attd  stupid  jest  of  Doctor  Taylor,  on  the  same 
subject,  expressed  in  te  broadest  language — 
fdmost  the  only^  passage,  as  fhr  as  we  remem- 
ber, in  all  BeswelVs  book,  which  we  should 
lurre  been  inclined  to  leave  out-^is  suffered  to 
ysmam. 

We  complain,  however,  much  mere  of  iht 
ajlditions  than  of  the  omissions.  We  have 
Jialf  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  book,  scraps  of  Mr. 
IPyers,  scraps  of  Mr.  Murphy,  scraps  of  Mr. 
Ci^Buiock,  lonj^  prosings  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
«&d  connectmg  observations  by  Mr.  Oroker 
llimself,  inserted  into  the  midst  of  Boswdl's 
lext  To  this  practice  we  most  decidedly  ob- 
ject An  editor  might  as  well  publish  Thucy- 
#de8  with  extracts  from  Diodorus  interspers- 
4daOrineorporale  the  Lives  of  Suetonius  wiA 
^^  History  and  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Mr.  Oroker 
<Mls  us,  indeed,  that  he  has  done  only  what 
9oswell  wished  to  do,  and  was  prevented  from 
idoing  by  ^e  law  of  copjrright  We  doubt  this 
gready.  Borwell  has  studiously  abstained 
mm  availing  himself  of  the  information  con- 
4ained  in  the  works  of  his  rivals,  on  many  oc- 
casions on  which  he  might  have  done  so  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  piracy. 
'Mr.  Croker  has  himself,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
marked very  jusdy  that  Boswell  was  very 
teluctant  to  owe  any  obli^tions  to  Hawkins, 
^ut  be  this  as  it  may,  if  Boswell  had  quoted 
'from  Sir  John  and  from  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  would 
liave  been  guided  by  his  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  his  quotations.  On  what  he 
'vuoted,  he  would  have  commented  with  perfect 
'needom,  and  Ae  borrowed  passages,  so  se- 
lected, and  accompanied  by  such  comments, 
would  have  become  original.  Thev  would 
Wvc  isretaiM  into  the  work:  no  Ulch) no 


crease  wouM  hffre  bean  ditfotralble.    'Yk^ 
wkole  would  appear  cne  and  ioAMsMe, 

**  Ut.pec  l«Te  MVWM 
Bffbndtt  Junctim  ungueg." 

This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr«  Oretosf's  in* 
sertions.  They  are  not  ehosen  as  Boswell 
would  have  ^Msen  them.  They  are  not  intio- 
d«ced  as  Boswell  would  have  intfuduced  tbsM. 
They  differ  from  the  quotations  scMtefsd 
through  the  original  Life  of  Johnson,  as  a 
withered  bewigh  smek  in  the  ground  diflbvs 
from  a  tree  skilfMly  transplanted,  w^  all  its 
life  about  it 

Not  only  do  these  anecdotes  disfigure  Be»> 
well's  book;  they  are  themselves  dieAgursd 
by  being  inserted  in  his  book.  The  sham  of 
lfr8.Thrale^s  little  volume  is  utterly  destroyed* 
The  feminine  quickness  of  observation,  Iht 
feminine  softness  of  heart,  theedlloquial  ineer* 
reetness  and  vivaoity  of  sty4e,  the  tfule  amus- 
ing  ain  of  a  half-ftsamed  lsay,<the  ddigfalM 
gamility,  the  «  dear  Doetor  Johnson,"  the  '^it 
was  so  comical," ^all  disappear  in'Mr^CwiiMi's 
quotations.  The  lady  eeasts  to'spsakinlihs 
-ftrst  person ;  and  her  aneodotes,'  irnthe  pr 
of  trans^ston,  become  as  ffaiaachaaip 
in  decanters,  oriHanidotus' in  Beloe's  fsssipai 
Sir  John 'Hawkins,  it  is  tfue,teaesin«(liii9; 
and  for  the  best  (^reasans.  Sir  John  iwBAma 
-thing  to  lose. 

The  coarrse  which  Mr*  Gssisnr  oHghtitoinnpe 
taken  is  quite  elear.  ■  He  ehanid  hswe  i  eprintad 
Boswell's  natrrative  preaisofejFias  Besfiaiiiwfate 
it;  and  in  the  notes  or  the  ippsadit  he  tiwuld 
have  plaaed  nny  'anecdales  wAfiah  ha  m^t 
harve  aiou|riit  it  «iv^atile  to  ^ale  from  i 
writers.  This  would'  haire)  been  m  mneh =] 
eoai^nient  ooufse  fer  the  taadir^  who  1 
ooastantty  to  heep  -hisofs  on  the  osairgiBcii 
order  to  see  whether  he  is  perusing  BmumI^ 
Mrs.Tbrale,  Murphy,;  Hawkins,  IWMt  Cra- 
dock,  or  Mr.  Croker.  We  matly  doabi  whe- 
ther even  thoTour  to/the -tHebrideaeuilit* to 
have  been  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  Life. 
There  is  one  nunked  distinction  between  the 
two  works.  Most  of  the  Tour  was  seen  by 
Johnson  in  manuscript  It  does  not  qvpear 
dMLt  he  ever  saw  any  part  t>f  Am  Life. 

We  lore,  we  own,  toread  the  grett  prsd«e- 
tions  of  the  himian  mind  as  ttey  were  wiitMm. 
We  have  this  feeling  even  aihout  sofeaittk 
treatises;  Aough  weknowihat  ike  seianois 
are  always  in  a  state  ^f  prsgression,  and  tlM 
the  alterations  made  by  a  BMdem  editorSn'SA 
old  book  on  any  branch  of  natural  or  politiaal 
phikiBophy  are  likely  to  be  kaprovemeMs. 
Many  errors  have  been  detected  by  writers  lif 
^s  generation  in  the  speculations  of  Adaih 
Smith.  A  short  cut  has  been  made  to  n(UOh 
knowledge,  at  which  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  arriwd 
through  arduous  and  eirouitous  paths.  ¥et 
we  sUIl  look  with  peculiar  veneration  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  and  on  the  Principia,  aad 
should  regret  to  see  eitfierof  those  great  works 
garbled  even  by  the  ablest  hands.  But  in 
works  which  owe  much  of  their  interest  to  iia 
chataeter  and  situation  of  the  writers,  the  ««a 
is  iaAnilelr  stronger.  What  mm  of  ttste^afli 
feeling  can  endure  harmonies,  nfmummim, 
abfidgmeals,  expurgated  editions?    Who  erar 
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the  origHuilt  Wli»  ever  cut'  ofpem  maw 
0iddM8^8llfllon!  Whe-erersetUmmghteA 
pegeeef  Mr.  Gilpin^s  UilLnslailieQ  «C  John  B«a-^ 
y«a*8  Pilprin  inte  modenr  B&glieht  Wlie 
irovM  loee,  in  the  oeitfiisie&  of  m  diaitesseroB'^ 
ihe'peoiillBr  cherm  whkh  belongs  to  the  tinr^ 
TfttiYe^thediseipleTvtemJesiie  loved  1  *!%» 
ftiliif  of  a  reader  who  has  beeonie  intimate^ 
with  tBf  great  original  worlc»  is  that  whieh' 
Ate»  expressed  towards  hie  bridto^ 

**  flboald  God  create  another  Eve.  and  I 
AaoilMfr  rtte  aflbrd,  yet  loee  of  thee 
Wo«U  jMver  AeM  mfibmst*" 

Ho  sahstitate,  however  exqni6itel)r  formed, 
wUft'  iU)  the  void  left  by  the  original.  The 
sceend  beaaty  m^  be  eqa^er  superior  to  the 
ftfst!;  bttt^tin  it  is  not  she. 

tie  reasons  whieh  Mr.  Croker  has  given 
fdf  incefporathig  passages  from  Sir  John 
Jfti whims  and  Mrsi  Thrale  with  the  narrative 
of  Boswell,  wonM  vindieate  the  adalteratiott 
of' half  the  elassiealr  works  in  the  languages 
If'Fepys's  Piarf  and  Mm.  Hotehinson's  Me^ 
meirs  had  been  pnblisfaed  a  hundred  years  ago, 
no  human  being  can  donbt  that  Mr.  Hmne 
wwQld'have  made  great  nse  of  these  books-  in 
Ua  Mistsry  of  8ftgland<  Bat .  wonld  it,  on  that 
•eoonnt^  be  jn^hoioas  in  a  writer^of  ow- times 
to  pabliBh  an  edkkm  of  Htmie's  History  of 
Bttgtauidt  in  whioh  Httge  addi^ons  from  Pepys 
aM  lirs.  Hntehinson  shoold  be  inoorporated 
with  Uw  original  text  1  Snrelynot  Hnme's 
histerf,  be  its  faite  what  they  may»  is  now 
one  great  entire  wovk--4he  prednetion  of  one 
vigorous  mind,  workiBg  on  sneh  materials 
at  were  wiAin  its  reach.  Additions  made  by 
another  hand  may  supply  a  particalar  defi- 
cieney,  bat  wonld  grievously  injure  the  gene- 
ral efihct  With  Boswell's  book  the  case  is 
stronger.  There  is  scareely,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  literature,  a  book  which  bears  in- 
terpolation so  ilL  We  know  no  production 
of  the  human  mind  whieh  has  so  much  of 
what  may  be  eaUed  the  raee,  so  much  of  the 
pacaHar  flavour  of  the  soil  from  which  it 
sprang.  The  work  could  never  have  been 
written,  if  the  writer  had  not  been  precisely 
what  he  was.  His  character  is  displayed  in 
every  page,  and  Ais  display  of  character  gives 
a  delightful  interest  to  muiy  passages  which 
ha/ve  no  other  interest. 

The  life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a  great,  a 
very  great  work.  Homer  is  not  more  decided- 
ly  die  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare  is  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists,  Demos- 
thenes is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  ora- 
torSj  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers. 
He  has  no  second.  He  has  distanc^  all  his 
competitors  so  decidedly,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  place  them.  Eclipse  is  first,  and  the 
rest  nowhere. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  intellect  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  as  this  book.  Many  of  the  greats 
est  men  that  ever  lived  have  written  biograp 
phy.  Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men 
that  ever  lived ;  and  he  has  beaten  themaU. 
H^*wa»,-if  we  are  to  give  any  inredit'to  his  own 
aaaaa Bt,  or  to  te  imifed 'testimony  i>f  a!l  wfaa 
' hk[i|« naa  of  the  meanest  and  f^Hest 


iB«sll6dt  Johnson  desaribeid^Mm^as  a4l46w 
whO'had  missed  his  only  ehaneeef  immortift^ 
by  net  havktg  been  alive  when  the  DtoeiaA' 
waswrittenk  Beaoeierk  used  his  name^as  a 
pnyrertnal  expression  for  a  bore.  He'  waa  thIH 
iaiighfng4!teek  of  the  whole  of  ^lat  brilli^knr 
society  which  has  owed  to  him  the  greater  psrt; 
of  its-fhme.  He  was  always  laying  himself  < 
at  the  ftet  of  some  eminent  man j  and  beggini^ 
to  be  spit  upan  and  trampled  upon.  He  was 
always  earnine  some  ridiculous  nickname,, 
and  then  **  binding  it  as  a  crown  unto  hinu*^ 
— not  merely  in  metaphor,  but  literally.  H% 
exhibited  himself  at  the  ^akspeare  Jubilee, 
to  aH  the  crowd  which  filled  8tai9brd-on-Avon, 
with  a  placard  around  his  hat  bearing  the  in- 
scription of  Conica  SotwdL  In  his  Tour,  he 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  that  at  Edinbu^' 
he  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Paoli  £$-. 
ttwfi.  Servile  and  impertinent-^shallow  and-, 
pedantic — a  bigot  and  a  sot^-bloated  with  fa- 
mily pride,  and  eternally  blustering  about  the 
dignity  of  a  bom  gentleman,  yet  stooping  to  be 
a  talebearer,  an  eavesdropper,  a  common  butC^ 
in  the  taverns  of  London — so  curious  to  knowr^ 
everybody  who  was  talked  about,  that,  Tory  and' 
High  Churchman  as  he  was,  he  manoeuvred, 
we  have  been  told,  for  an  introduction  to 
l^Mn  Faine— so  vain  of  the  most  childish  dis- 
tinctions, that,  when  he  had  been  to  court,  he 
drove  to  the  ofitee  where  his  book  was  being 
jirinted  without  changing  his  clothes,  and  sum- 
moned all  the  printer's  devils  to  a^dmire  his . 
new  ruffles  and  sword ; — such  was  this  man : 
and  such  he  was  content  and  proud  to  beu 
jBvery  thing  which  another  man  would  have 
hidden— every  thing,  the  publication  of  which 
would  have  made  another  man  hang  himself^ 
was  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous  exultation 
to  his  weak  and  disea«»ed  mind.  What  silly" 
things  he  said — ^what  bitter  retorts  he  provoked ' 
—how  at  one  place  he  was  troubled  with  evil 
presentiments  which  came  to  nothing — ^how  at 
another  place,  on  waking  from  a  drunken  doze, 
he  read  tiie  Prayer-book,  and  took  a  hair  of  the 
dog  ^at  had  bitten  him — ^how  he  went  to  see 
men  hanged,  and  came  away  maudlin— how 
he  added  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of 
one  of  his  babies,  because  she  was  not  fright- 
ened at  Johnson's  ugly  face — ^how  he  was 
frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  sea — and  how  the 
sailors  quieted  him  as  they  would  have  quieted 
a  chUd — how  tipsy  he  was  at  Lady  Cork's  one 
evening,  and  how  much  his  merriment  annoyed 
theiadics*— how  impertinent  he  was  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Argyle,  and  with  what  stately  contempt 
she  put  down  his  impertinence — how  Colonel 
Macleod  sneered  to  his  face  at  his  impudent  ob- 
trusiveness — how  his  father  and  the  very  wift 
of  his  bosom  laughed  and  fretted  at  his  fooleries 
—all  these  things  he  proclaimed  to  all  the  world, 
as  if  they  had  been  subjects  for  yride  and  osten- 
tatious rejoicing.  All  the  capnces  of  his  tern 
per,  all  the  illusions  of  his  vanity,  all  the  hypo 
chondriac  whimsies,  all  his  castles  in  the  air, 
he  displayed  with  a  cool  self-complacency,  a 
perfect  unconsciousness  that  he  was  maldng 
a  fool  of  himself,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  parallel  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  man* 
kind.  He  has  used  many  people  ill,  but  asiih 
re^  he  has  used  aobody  so  ill  as  bim^l^ 
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That  snek  amaii.  ^oald  bay*  writteA  oae 
p£  the  best  books  is  Um  world,  is  Strang 
«noQgb.  But  tbis  is  not  all.  Many  persons 
vbo  bave  conducted  tbemselves  fooUsbly  in 
active  life,  and  whose  conversation  has  indi- 
cated no  superior  powers  of  mind,  bave  writ^ 
ten  valuable  books.  Goldsmith  was  very  just- 
ly described  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as 
an  inspired  idiot,  and  by  another  as  a  being, 

**  Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  Hke  poor  Poll.'* 

La  Fontaine  was  in  society  a  mere  simpleton. 
Bis  blunders  would  not  come  in  amiss  among 
the  stories  of  Hierocles.  But  these  men  at- 
tained literary  eminence  in  spite  of  their  weak- 
nesses. Boswell  attained  it  by  reason  of  his 
wetUmesses.  If  he  had  not  been  a  great  fool, 
he  would  never  have  been  a  great  writer. 
Without  all  the  qualities  which  made  him  the 
jest  and  the  torment  of  those  among  whom  he 
hved — without  the  officiousness,  the  inquisi- 
tiveness,  the  effrontery,  the  toad-eating,  the 
insensibility  to  all  reproof  he  never  could  have 
produced  so  excellent  a  book.  He  was  a  slave, 
proud  of  his  servitude;  a  Paul  Pry,  convinced 
that  his  own  curiosity  and  garruli^  were  vir- 
tues ;  an  unsafe  companion,  who  never  scru- 
pled to  repay  the  most  liberal  hospitality  by 
tl.3  basest  violation  of  confidence;  a  man 
Without  delicacy,  without  shame,  without  sense 
anough  to  know  when  he  was  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  or  when  he  was  exposing  him- 
self to  derision ;  and  because  he  was  all  this, 
be  has,  in  an  important  department  of  litera- 
ture, immeasurably  surpassed  such  writers  as 
Tacitus,  Clarendon,  Alneri,  and  his  own  idol 
Johnson. 

Of  the  talents  which  ordinarily  raise  men  to 
eminence  as  writers,  he  had  absolutely  none. 
There  is  not,  in  all  his  books,  a  single  remark 
«f  his  own  on  literature,  politics,  religion,  or 
society,  which  is  not  either  commonplace  or 
absurd.  His  dissertations  on  hereditary  gen- 
tility, on  the  slave  trade,  and  on  the  entailing 
of  landed  estates,  may  serve  as  examples.  To 
lay  that  these  passages  are  sophistical,  would 
be  to  pay  them  an  extravagant  compliment 
They  have  no  pretence  to  argument  or  even  to 
meaning.  He  has  reported  innumerable  ob- 
servations made  by  himself  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  Of  those  observations  we  do 
not  remember  one  which  is  above  the  intellec- 
tual capacity  of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  has 
nrinted  many  of  his  own  letters,  and  in  these 
letters  he  is  always  ranting  or  twaddling.  Lo- 
gic, eloquence,  wit,  taste,  all  those  things  which 
are  generally  considered  as  making  a  book 
valuable,  were  utterly  wanting  to  him.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  quick  observation  and  a  retentive 
memory.  These  qualities,  if  he  had  been  a 
man  of  sense  and  virtue,  would  scarcely  of 
themselves  have  sufficed  to  make  him  conspi- 
cuous ;  but,  as  he  was  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and 
a  coxcomb,  they  have  made  him  immortal 

Those  parts  of  his  book  which,  considered 
abstractedly,  are  most  utterly  worthless,  are 
delightful  when  we  read  them  as  illustrations 
of  the  character  of  the  writer.  Bad  in  them- 
selves, they  are  good  dramatically,  like  the 
itunsense  of  Justice  Shallow,  the  clipped  Eng- 
lish of  Dr.  Caius,  or  the  misplaced  consonants 
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of  Flu^len.  Of  all  etokuomt  B«aw«U  iaiha 
most  candid.  Other  meft  who  have  pretendad 
to  lay  open  their  own  hearts— Hosssean,  for  ^ 
example,  and  Lord  Byron — have  evidently 
written  with  a  constant  view  to  effect,  and  are 
to  be  then  most  distrusted  when  they  seem 
to  be  most  sincere.  There  is  scarcely  any 
man  who  would  not  rather  accuse  himself  of 
great  crimes  and  of  dark  and  tempestaoua 
passions,  than  proclaim  all  bis  little  vanities^ 
and  all  his  wild  fancies.  It  would  be  easier  to 
find  a  person  who  would  avow  actions  like 
those  of  CsBsar  Borgia  or  Danton,  than  one 
who  would  publish  a  day-dream  like  those  of 
Alnaschar  and  Malvolio.  Those  weaknesses 
which  most  men  keep  covered  up  in  the  most 
secret  places  of  the  mind,  not  to  be  disclosed 
to  the  eye  of  friendship  or  of  love,  were  pre- 
cisely the  weaknesses  which  Boswell  paraded 
bejfore  all  the  world.  He  was  perfectly  frank, 
becanse  the  weakness  of  his  understandiif 
and  the  tumult  of  his  spirit  prevented  him 
from  knowing  when  he  xnade  himself  ndieu- 
lous.  His  book  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  the  conversation  of  the  inmates  of  the  Pa- 
lace of  Truth. 

His  fame  is  great,  and  it  will,  we  have  ao 
doubt,  be  lasting;  but  it  is  fame  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  indeed  marvellously  resembles  infa- 
my. We  remember  no  other  case  in  which  the 
world  has  made  so  great  a  distinction  between 
a  book  and  its  author.  In  general,  the  book  and 
the  andior  are  considered  as  one.  To  admire 
the  book  is  to  admire  the  author.  The  case  of 
Boswell  is  an  exception,  we  think  the  only  ex- 
ception, to  this  rule.  His  work  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  interesting,  instructive,  eminent- 
ly original ;  yet  it  has  brought  him  nothing  but 
contempt  All  the  world  reads  it,  all  the  world  , 
delights  in  it ;  yet  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  j 
have  read  or  even  to  have  heard  any  ezpres-  i  X 
sion  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  man  to  i 
whom  we  owe  so  much  instruction  and  amuse-  ' 
ment.  While  edition  ai^r  edition  of  his  book 
was  coming  forth,  his  son,  as  Mr.  Croker  tells 
us,  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  hated  to  hear  it 
mentioned.  This  feeling  was  natural  and  rea* 
sonable.  Sir  Alexander  saw,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  celebrity  of  the  work  was  the  degradatioa 
of  the  author.  The  very  editors  of  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman*s  books  bave  forgotten  their 
allegiance,  and,  like  those  Puritan  casuists 
who  took  arms  by  the  authority  of  the  king 
against  his  person,  have  attacked  the  writer 
while  doing  homage  to  the  writings.  Mr.  Cro- 
ker, for  example,  has  published  two  thousand 
five  hundred  notes  on  the  Life  of  Johnson,  and 
yet  scarcely  ever  mentions  the  biographer, 
whose  performance  he  has  taken  such  pains 
to  illustrate,  without  some  expression  of  con- 
tempt. 

An  ill-natured  man  Boswell  certainly  was 
not  Yet  Uie  malignity  of  the  most  malignant 
satirist  could  scarcely  cut  deeper  than  his 
thoughtless  loquacity.  Having  himself  nt 
sensibility  to  derision  and  contempt,  he  took  ii 
for  granted  that  all  others  were  equally  callous 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  himself  to  ths 
whole  world  as  a  common  spy,  a  common  tat» 
tier,  a  humble  companion  without  the  excuaa 
of  poverty,  to  tell  a  hundred  stories  of  his  own 
•        c  o 
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M|t»Mi  and  CoBtj^  m4  of  the  ifisidfe  wlach 
nU  p«rtaes0  and  folly  brought  upon  him.  It 
was  Batnral  that  he  should  show  little  discre- 
tioii  in  eases  in  which  the  feelings  or  the  ho- 
nour of  others  might  be  concerned.  No  man, 
surely,  ever  published  such  stories  respecting 

eirsons  whom  he  professed  to  love  and  revere, 
e  would  infallibly  have  made  his  hero  as 
contemptible  as  he  has  made  himself;  had  not 
this  h«n>  really  possessed  some  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
beet  psoof  that  Johnson  was  really  an  extraor- 
dinary man»  is,  that  his  character,  instead  of 
being  de§^ded,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  de- 
eidedly  raised  by  a  work  in  which  all  his  vices 
and  weaknesses  are  exposed  more  unsparingly 
than  they  ever  were  exposed  by  Churchill  or 
by  Kenrick. 

Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  fulness 
of  his  fame  and  in  the  enjojrment  of  a  compe- 
tflnt  fortune,  is  better  known  to  us  than  any 
other  man  in  history.  Every  thing  about  him, 
hia  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  fkee,  his  scro- 
ftUa,  his  St.Vitas's  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his 
blinking  eye,  die  outward  signs  which  too 
ckarly  mariced  his  approbation  of  his  dinner, 
hia  insatiable  appetite  fbr  fish-sauce  and  veal- 
pia  with  plums,  hia  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
tna*  his  triek  of  touching  the  posts  as  he 
walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring 
up  scraps  of  orange-peel,  his  morning  slum- 
bcfs,  hia  midnight  ^putations,  his  contortions, 
hia  nratterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his 
Tigonmai  acute,  and  ready  eloquence,  his  sar- 
castic wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his 
fUsof  tampestuoos  rage,  his  queer  inmates,  old 
Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat 
Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank— all  are  as  £uni- 
liar  to  us  aa  the  objects  by  which  we  have  been 
siUTounded  ihnn  childhood.  But  we  have  no 
minute  information  respecting  those  years  of 
Johnson's  life  during  which  his  character  and 
hia  manners  became  immutably  fixed.  We 
know  him  not  as  he  was  known  to  the  men  of 
his  own  generation,  but  as  he  waa  known  to 
men  whose  father  he  mi^t  have  been.  That 
calebraled  dub  of  which  he  waa  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  contained  few  persons  who 
coald  remeniber  a  time  when  his  fame  was  not 
fully  established  and  his  habits  completely 
formed.  He  had  made  himself  a  name  m  lite- 
rature iHiile  Reyndds  and  the  Wartons  were 
still  boys.  He  was  about  twenty  years  older 
than  Bnike,  Goldsmith,  and  Gerard  Hamilton ; 
about  thirty  years  older  than  Gibbon,  Beau- 
clerk,  and  Langton;  and  about  forty  years 
older  than  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  WDliam  Jones, 
and  Windham.  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  the 
two  writers  from  whom  we  derive  .most  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  him,  never  saw  him  till 
long  afler  he  was  hSy  years  old,  till  most  of 
his  great  works  had  become  classical,  and  till 
the  pension  bestowed  on  him  by  Lord  Bute  had 
placed  him  above  poverty.  Of  those  eminent 
men  who  were  his  most  intimate  associates 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  only  one,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  who  knew  him  during 
the  first  tea  or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  in 
the  capital,  was  David  Garrick;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that,  during  thoae  years,  David 
Gaarrick  saw  msBoh  of  hia  fellow^wnsnuuk 


Johnson  came  up  to  London  preeiselv  at  tht 
time  when  the  condition  of  a  man  of  letters 
was  most  miserable  and  degraded.  It  was  a 
dark  night  between  two  sunny  days.  The  age 
of  Maecenases  had  passed  away.  The  age  of 
general  cariosity  and  intelligence  had  not  ar-> 
rived.  The  number  of  readers  is  at  present 
so  great,  that  a  popular  author  may  subsist  in 
comfort  and  opulence  on  the  profits  of  his 
works.  In  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third,  of  . 
Anne,  and  of  George  the  First,  even  such  men 
as  Congreve  and  Addison  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  live  like  gentlemen  by  the  mere 
sale  of  their  writings.  But  the  deficiency  of 
the  natural  demand  for  literature  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  than  made  up 
by  artificial  encouragement,  by  a  vast  system 
of  bounties  and  premiums*  There  was,  per* 
haps,  never  a  time  at  which  the  rewards  of 
literary  merit  were  so  splendid^— at  which  men 
who  could  whte  well  found  such  easy  admit- 
tance into  the  most  distinguished  society  and 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  chiefs 
of  both  the  great  parties  into  which  the  king* 
dom  was  divided  patronised  literature  with 
emulous  munificence.  Congreve,  when  he  had 
scarcdy  attained  his  majority,  was  rewarded 
for  his  first  comedy  with  places  which  made 
him  independent  for  life.  Smith,  though  hia 
Hippolytns  and  PhoDdra  failed,  would  have 
been  consoled  with  £800  a  year,  but  for  hia 
own  folly.  Bowe  was  not  only  poet-laureate, 
but  land-surveyor  of  the  customs  in  the  port 
of  London,  clerk  of  the  council  to  the  Prmce 
of  Wales,  and  secretary  of  the  Presentationa 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Hughes  was  secretary 
to  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace.  Ambrose 
Philips  was  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in 
Ireland.  Locke  was  Commissioner  of  Appeals 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Newton  waa 
Master  of  the  Mint.  Stepney  and  Prior  were 
employed  in  embassies  of  high  digni^  and 
importance.  Gay,  who  commenced  life  aa 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer,  became  a  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  five-and-twenty.  It  was  to 
a  poem  on  the  Death  of  Charles  n.,  and  to  the 
City  and  Country  Mouse,  that  Montague  owed 
his  introduction  into  public  life,  his  earldom, 
his  garter,  and  his  auditorship  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Swift,  but  for  the  unconquerable  preju- 
dice of  the  queen,  would  have  been  a  bishop. 
Oxford,  with  his  white  staff*  in  his  hand,  passM 
through  the  crowd  of  his  suitors  to  welcome 
Pamell,  when  that  ingenious  writer  deserted 
the  Whigs.  Steele  was  a  commissioner  of 
stamps  and  a  member  of  Parliament  Arthur 
Mainwaring  was  a  commissioner  of  the  cus» 
toms  and  auditor  of  the  imprest  Tickell  was 
secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  Ad^ 
dison  was  secretary  of  state. 

This  liberal  patronage  was  brought  into 
fashion,  as  it  seems,  by  the  magnificent  Dor- 
set, who  alone,  of  all  the  noble  versifiers  in  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  possessed  talents 
for  composition  which  would  have  made  him 
eminent  without  the  aid  of  a  coronet  Monta> 
gue  owed  his  elevation  to  the  favour  of  Dorset, 
and  imitated  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  the  liberalitv  to  which  he  was  himself  aa 
greatly  iadebtecL    Th^  Toryjeaden,  Harl«|t 
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ijilliMilglirnlfn  in  pM>ti#iiUr,vM  iHlh'  the 
elMilf'of  ^le  Whig  purlin  leal  for  the  eacev- 
rigMMnt  of  letters.  But  soon  after  the  aecee- 
sittft  of  the  hoose  of  Haaover  a  change  took 
place.  The  siq;»reaie  power  passed  to  a  man 
who  oared  little  for  poetry  or  elo^oeace.  The 
importanoe  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
eettstaatly  on  the  inereaset  The  government 
waa  under  the  necessity  of  barteriag»  for  pai^ 
liamentary  support,  much  of  thai  patronage 
wWoh  had  been  employed  in  fostering  literaiy 
merit  I  and  Walpole  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  divert  any  paitof  the  fund  of  corruption  to 
pufposes  which  he  considered  as  idle^  Ua 
had  >  eminent  talents  for  goyemmem  and  for 
debate ;  but  he  had  paid  little  attentioa  lo  boo^ca, 
and  felt  little  respect  for  authors.  One  of  the 
ceaarse  jokee  of  his  friead,  Sir  Charles  Han* 
buty  Williams,  was  far  more  pleasing  to  him 
than  Thomson's  Seasons  or  Biohardaon's  Pa> 
milaif  He  had  obserred  that  some  of  the  die* 
tingmhed  writers  whom  the  favour  of  HaUAuc 
hM  turned  into  statesmen,  had  been  mere  ea^ 
cambranees  to  their  party,  dawdlers  in  office, 
and  mutes  in  Paiiiament  During  the  whole 
courie  of  hit  admiaiitrtilioii,  therefore,  he 
soai«ely  patronised  a  single  man  of  ge^ui^ 
Thiahtsc  writers  of  ^e  age  gave  aU  their  sup- 
port ta  the  opposition,  andcontributed  to  estiXB 
that  diaeantent  which,  ^ter  plunging  tHesation 
ints  a  foolish  and  unjust  war,  overthrew  the 
minister  to  make  room  for  men  less  abic  and 
eqnally  unscrupulous.  The  oppositien  oould 
reward  its  eulogists  with  little  more  than  pro- 
miies  and  caretaes.  8t  James  wonld  give 
nathittg,  Leioester^house  had  nothing  to  give. 

Thus  at  the  time  when  Johnson  commenced 
his  literary  career,  a  writer  had  little  to  hope  firom 
the  patronage  of  pouwrful  individuals.  The 
patronage  m  the  public  did  aot  yet  furnish  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence*  The  prices 
paid  by  booksellers  to  authors  ware  so  low, 
thai  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  tmre- 
mitting  industry  could  do  little  more  than  pro- 
vide for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him. 
Tkb  lean  kine  had  eaten  up  the  fat  kine. 
The  tiHn  and  withered  ears  had  devoured  the 
good  ears.  The  season  of  rich  harvest  was 
over,  and  the  period  of  Ihmine  had  begun.  All 
that  is  squalid  and  miserable  might  now  be 
smnmed  up  in  the  one  word*-Poet.  That 
ward  denoted  a  creature  dressed  like  a  scare- 
crow, fomiliar  with  compters  and  spunging-^ 
houses,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  decide  on  the 
edmparative  merits  of  the  Common  Bide  in  the 
Kfaig's  Bench  prison,  and  of  Mount  Scoundrel 
in  the  Fleet  Bven  the  poorest  pitied  him ; 
and  they  well  might  pi^  him.  For  if  their 
condition  was  equally  abject,  their  aspirings 
were  not  equally  high,  nor  their  sense  of  iasult 
equally  acute.  To  lodge  in  a  garret  up  four 
pa^  of  stairs,  to  dine  in  a  cellar  amongst  foot- 
men out  of  place ;  to  translate  ten  hours  a  day 
for  the  wages  of  a  ditcher;  to  be  hunted  b^ 
baiMffh  from  one  haunt  of  beggary  and  pesti- 
leaee  to  another,  from  Grab  street  to  St. 
Gaorge*s  Fields,  and  from  St  George's  Fields 
to  the  alleys  behind  8t  Martin's  ehureht  to 
sla^  on  a  bulk  in  June,  and  aaudsttha  aahas 
9i  a  glassheuaain  Peaamher^  todie  in  anlKta* 
ptBlyaadtoha  hnvMia  »  padsh  tmuIi^wm 


theMs  (^>m4Mi  tMn  an^ti^ttfi  whie^if  MMMfta 
lived  thirty  years  earner,  would  hav»tiMtt%df* 
mittad  to  the  sittings  of  th<s  Ki»-Oat  onlr«'8b#&^ 
blerus  Club,  would'  have  sat  in  the  PaMi^' 
ment,  and  would  have  been  intrusted  with>  eilM 
bassiee  to  the  Higfa^  Allies )  whoiif  faehad  liv«#>^ 
in  our  time,  would  Imve  received  fft>ifcth«< 
booksellers  several  hundred  poundto  ayeafi 

As  every  cUmate-  has  its  pectdiar  diicttea,! 
so  every  waHrof  life  hat  its  peculiar  temfj^ 
lions.    The  literary  character,  assuredly;  haa* 
always  had  its  shore  of  ftiults^vanity^  jealoutyv 
morbid  sensibility.    To  thes%  faults  wave  now ' 
superadded  aH  the  ftulta  which  ars  < 
found  in  m«tt  whose  tivelihood  is'  preeari 
and  whose  prmeiples'  are  exposed  io«l»'trihl> 
of  severe^  ^stress.    Alt  the  'Xi^es  of  'thegattn* 
bier  and  of  the  beggar  were  blended  with  theea** 
oftheaathor.    The  prizes  in  tkawrstehedi lol- 
teiyof  book-making  were  »cafC«^lessniino4a' 
th^  the  blanks.  If  good  forttme  came,  it  caii»». 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  ahMost  oertaia'^iH 
be  abused.    Ailer  monfha  of  ataaratiott  andda^ 
spair,aft:dl  third  night,  ora  weU^ncfeived  dedi«' 
eati6n,  filled  the  pocket  of  die  kanr-mggtd^itt' 
washed  poet  with  guineas^     H#  hutitnaift^ 
en$(^  th<Me  humrieswith  theioMgas  arwMdif' 
his  mind  '■  had  beea  bacanted  whtta*  alaeping'' 
aaddst  the  cinders,  andiestiiig.  pdlnloes>at)  thn»* 
Irish  ordinary  in 'Shoe  Lan&    A  weak  of  ta^ 
vems  soon  quaiiied  him  for:  anotlierTafaMofif' 
night  cellars.    S«eh  was  the  lifo'*ofH9wiagar' 
of  Bo3N$e,  and  of  a  crowd"of  othara.^   Soma'  • 
times  blaziagin  goid-laeadhhtgaad  wn  istaeatii 
somcthtnes  lyingin  bodhaesate'thMr  aentshnd  • 
gone  to  pieces,  or  wearing  paper 'craavte  be^. 
cause  their  linen  was  in  pawi;  semeliiDies' 
drinking  Champagne  and  Tokay  with  BaHyt) 
Careless;  sometimet  standia^  at  the  udndomt 
of  an  eating4iouae  in  Ponridge  istand^^twrfP 
up  the  scent  of  what  they  co«M  mit  afibni  lora 
taste;— they  knewluxury;  thayknafi*  bdggtiy  ^ 
but  they  never  knew  comforts    TiieBe  men.- 
were  irreclaimable.    They  looked  nn  a  rsguiat : 
and  frugal  lifo  with  the  aame  avemien  whioii^- 
an  old  gipsyor  a  Mbhawk  huamrfaela  for  a  c 
statfonaiy  abode,  and  for  tha  retlrainta'  anA^ 
securities  of  civiUied  oesumntttiaa.     Thnfi' 
were  as  untameahtoy  as  much  wadded  Irtheir 
desolate fi«edem,  at  the  wiMasn.    ThmraouUL 
no  more  be  broken  in  to  the  offideadf  aoatnt ' 
man,  thaa<heimieorn  could  he  tndncd  tvaervn  • 
and  abide  by  the  orib<    It  was  waB  if  they  did 
not,  like  beasts  ef  a  ttill  fieneer  nee,  teatf  dm 
hands  which  miniatersd  to  their  neeensiliaa* 
To  assist  them  was  iniposstblef  and  the  not!  • 
benevolent  of  mankind  at  length  beoama  weary 
of  giving^  reUeC  whkh  was  dessipatad  witl^  die 
wildest  proftition  as  toon  at  it  had  been  rt^ 
ceived.  If  a  sum  was  bestowed  on  the  wretch- 
ed adventurer,  sudi  as,  properly  hnsbondad, 
might  have  supplied  him  for  six  months^  it  was 
instantly  spent  m  strange  flreakt  of  sensuality, 
and -before  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed,  the 
poet  was  again  pestering  all  his  acquaintanaea 
ibr  twopence  to  get%  plate  of  shinnf  beef  at« 
subterranoous  cook-shop.    If  hit  Meads  fava 
him  anatykunin  their  hounet,  drnaa  hantat 
wttra  fottfarwMi  tuned  intO'bagniot  and  tafuma^' 
All  Ofder  wa»  daMioyed,  all  iNithMtt  ^ 
pendidt     Tha^i 
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Id  repeat  ^  bb  eageme^a  to  senre  a  man  of 
i;eiiiu$  in  distress,  when  he  heard  bis  guest 
roaring  for  firesh  ponch  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
pioming. 

A  few  emineat  writers  were  more  fortunate. 
^0^  had  been  raised  above  poverty  by  the 
active  patronage  which,  in  his  youth,  both 
the  great  political  parties  had  extended  to  his 
Homer.  Young  had  received  the  only  pension 
ever  bestowed,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection, 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  the  reward  of  mere 
literary  merit  One  or  two  of  the  many  poets 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  opposition, 
Thomson  in  particular,  and  Mallet,  obtained, 
ailer  much  severe  suffering,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  their  political  friends.  Richard- 
son, like  a  man  of  sense,  kept  his  shop,  and 
his  shop  kept  him,  which  his  novels,  admirable 
as  they  are,  would  scarcely  have  done.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
state  even  of  the  ablest  men,  who  at  that  time 
depended  for  subsistence  on  their  writings. 
Johnson,  Collins,  Fielding,  and  Thomson  were 
pertainly  four  of  the  most  distin^guished  per- 
sons that  England  produced  durmg  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  is  well  known  that  they  were 
aJl  four  arrested  for  debt. 

Into  calamities  and  difficulties  such  as  these 
Iphnson  plunged  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
From  that  time,  till  he  was  three  or  four-and- 
jGAy,  we  have  little  information  respecting 
)iim ; — little,  we  mean,  compared  with  the  full 
f^d  accurate  informatioa  which  we  possess 
respecting  his  proceedings  and  habits  towards 
|he  close  of  his  life.  He  emerged  at  length 
from  cockloAs  and  sixpenny  ordinaries  into 
^e  society  of  the  polished  and  the  opulent 
His  fame  was  established.  A  pension  sufficient 

!br  his  wants  had  been  conferred  on  him ;  and 
\e  came  forth  to  astonish  a  generation  with 
which  he  had  almost  as  little  in  common  as 
with  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards. 

In  his  early  years  he  had  occasionally  seen 
ti)e  great;  but  he  bad  seen  them  as  a  beggar. 
He  now  came  among  them  as  a  companion. 
The  demand  for  amusement  and  instruction 
had,  during  the  course  of  twenty  years,  been 
gradually  increasing.  The  price  of  literary 
labours  had  risen ;  and  those  rising  men  of 
letters,  with  whom  Johnson  was  hemseforth  to 
associate,  were  for  the  most  part  persons  wide- 
ly diffisrent  from  those  who  had  walked  about 
with  him  all  night  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  a 
lodging.  Burke,  Robertson,  the  Wartons, 
Gray,  Mason,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  Beattie, 
Sir  WilUara  Jones,  Goldsmith,  and  Churchill 
were  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  what 
may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  the 
Johnsonian  age.  Of  these  men,  Churchill  was 
Jhe  only  one  in  whom  vri  can  trace  the  stronger 
lineaments  of  thtiX  character,  which,  when 
Johnson  iirst  came  up  to  London,  was  common 
among  authors.  Of  the  rest,  scarcely  any  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  severe  poverty.  All  bad 
been  early  admitted  into  the  most  respectable 
fociety  on  an  equal  £t>oling.  They  were  men 
of  quite  a  different  species  from  the  dependants 
of  Curll  and  Osborne. 

Johnson  came  among  them  the  solitary  spe- 
cimen of  a  past  age — the  last  survivor  of  a 
genuine  race  of  Grub-street  hacks;  the  last  of 


thait  generation  cf  aotho^ra  whoaa  at^jeet  mip«rf 
and  whose  dissolute  manners  had  fumibhed 
inexhaustible  matter  to  the  satirical  geniua  o( 
Pope.  From  nature,  he  had  received  an  ua^ 
couth  figure^  a  diseased  constitution,  and  an 
irritable  temper.  The  manner  in  which  th« 
earlier  years  of  his  manhood  had  been  passed* 
had  given  to  his  demeanour,  and  even  to  hi« 
moral  character,  some  peculiarities,  appalling 
to  the  civilized  beings  who  were  the  compar 
nions  of  his  old  age.  The  perverse  irregularity 
of  his  hours,  the  slovenliness  of  his  person,  hif 
fits  of  strenuous  exertion,  interrupted  by  lon|^ 
intervals  of  sluggishness;  his  strange  abstir 
nence,  and  his  equally  strange  voracity;  hit 
active  benevolence,  contrasted  with  the  con- 
stant  rudeness  and  the  occasional  ferocity  of 
his  manners  in  society,  made  him,  in  tbf 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  lived  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  compl0t« 
original.  An  original  he  was,  undoubtedly,  in 
some  respects.  But  if  we  possessed  full  in« 
formation  concerning  those  who  shared  hif 
early  hardships,  we  should  probably  find,  that 
what  we  call  his  singularities  of  manner,  were^ 
for  the  most  part,  failings  which  he  had  in 
common  with  the  class  to  which  he  belonged^ 
He  ate  atStreatham  Park  as  he  had  been  used 
to  eat  behind  the  screen  at  St  John's  Galo^ 
when  he  was  ashamed  to  show  his  r^ggaj 
clothes.  He  ate  as  it  was  natural  that  a  ma4 
should  eat  who,  during  a  great  port  of  his 
life,  had  passed  the  morning  in  doubt  wheth/^r 
he  should  have  food  for  the  ailemoon.  Thf 
habits  of  his  earl^  life  nad  accustomed  him  to 
bear  privation  with  fortitude,  but  not  to  tast« 
pleasure  with  moderatioiw  He  could  fast{ 
but  when  he  did  not  fast,  he  tore  his  dinner  likf 
a  famished  wolf,  with  the  veins  swelling  on  hif 
forehead^and  the  perspiration  running  down 
his  cheeks.  He  scarcely  ever  took  wine.  But 
when  he  drank  it,  he  drank  it  greedily,  and  in 
large  tumblers.  These  were,  in  fact,  mitigated 
sjrmptoms  of  that  same  moral  disease,  whidi 
raged  with  such  deadly  malignity  in  his  fnjends 
Savage  and  Boyce.  The  roughne^  and  Tio^ 
lence  which  he  showed  in  society  were  to  h$ 
expected  from  a  man  whose  temper,  not  natiip 
raUy  gentle,  had  been  long  tried  by  the  bitteresi 
ealamities-^by  the  want  of  meat,  of  fire,  and  of 
clothes ;  by  the  importunity  of  creditors,  by  tht 
insolence  of  booksellers,  by  the  derision  of 
fools,  by  the  insincerity  of  patrons,  by  that 
bread  which  is  the  bitterest  of  all  food,  l^ 
those  stairs  which  are  the  most  toilsome  of 
all  paths,  by  that  deferred  hope  which  makes 
the  heart  sick.  Through  all  these  things  th« 
Ul-dressed,  coarse,  ungainly  pedant  had  struf* 
gled  manfully  up  to  eminence  and  commandi 
It  was  natural,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  he  should  bo  **  eo  immitior,  quia  tolera^ 
verat** — that  though  his  heart  was  nndoubtedljr 
generous  and  humane,  his  demeanour  in  so- 
cieQr  should  be  harsh  and  despotic  For 
severe  distress  he  had  sympathy,  and  not  only 
s)nnpathy,  but  munificent  relief.  But  for  the 
suffering  which  a  harsh  word  inflicts  upon  a 
delicate  mind,  he  had  no  pity;  for  it  was  a  kind 
of  suffering  which  he  could  scarcely  concelyo, 
He  would  carry  home  on  his  shoulders  a  sick 
and  starving  girl  from  the  streets.    He  tum^l 
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hin  hotise  into  %  place  of  refhge  fbr  a'erowd  of 
vretched  old  creamres  who  could  find  no  other 
asylum ;  nor  could  all  their  peevishness  and 
ingratitude  weary  out  his  benevolence.  But  the 
pangfs  of  wounded  vanity  seemed  to  him  ridi- 
culous; and  he  scarcely  felt  sufficient  compas- 
sion even  for  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
He  had  seen  and  felt  so  much  of  sharp  misery, 
that  he  was  not  aflected  by  paltry  vexations ; 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  everybody  ought 
to  be  as  much  hardened  to  those  vexations  as 
llimself.  He  was  angry  with  Boswell  for  com- 
plaining of  a  headache;  with  Mrs.  Thrale  for 
grumbling  about  the  dust  on  the  road,  or  the 
smell  of  the  kitchen.  These  were,  in  his  phrase, 
^foppish  lamentations,*'  which  people  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  utter  in  a  world  so  full  of 
misery.  Goldsmith  crying  because  the  Good- 
natured  Man  had  failed,  inspired  him  with  no 
Sity.  Though  his  own  health  was  not  good,  he 
etested  and  despised  valetudinarians,  Even 
great  pecuniary  losses,  unless  they  reduced 
file  loser  absolutely  to  beggary,  moved  him 
very  little.  People  whose  hearts  had  been 
soAened  by  prosperity  might  cry,  he  said,  for 
such  events ;  but  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
a  plain  man  was  not  to  laugh. 

A  person  who  troubled  himself  so  little 
about  the  smaller  grievances  of  human  life, 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society.  He  could  n^t  understand  how  a  sar- 
casm or  a  reprimand  could  make  any  man 
really  unhappy.  ••  My  dear  doctor,"  said  he  to 
Cbldsmith,  **  what  harm  does  it  do  to  a  man  to 
eall  him  Holofemest'*  <*Poh,  ma'am,"  he 
exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Garter,  "who  is  the  worse 
for  being  talked  of  uncharitably  t"  Politeness 
has  been  well  defined  as  benevolence  in  small 
things.  Johnson  was  impolite,  not  because  he 
wanted  benevolence,  but  because  small  things 
appeared  smaller  to  him  than  to  people  who 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  live  for  four- 
pence  half-penny  a  day.  '  U 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his"  intel- 
lect was  the  union  of  great  powers  with  low 
prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the  best 
paits  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost 
as  high  as  he  was  placed  by  the  idolatry  of 
Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind, 
we  should  place  him  even  below  Boswell  him- 
self. Where  he  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  some  strange  scruple,  or  some  domineering 
passion,  which  prevented  him  from  boldly  and 
nirly  investigating  a  subject,  he  was  a  wary 
and  accurate  reasoner,  a  little  too  much  in- 
clined to  skepticism,  and  a  little  too  fond  of 
paradox.  Ko  man  was  less  likely  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  fallacies  in  argument,  or  by 
exaggerated  statements  of  fact  But,  if,  while 
he  was  beating  down  sophisms,  and  exposing 
tUse  testimony,  some  childish  prejudices,  such 
as  would  excite  laughter  in  a  well-managed 
nursery,  came  across  him,  he  was  smitten  as 
If  by  enchantment  His  mind  dwindled  away 
under  the  spell  from  gigantic  elevation  to 
ftwarfish  littleness.  Those  who  had  lately 
bctr.  admiring  its  amplitude  and  its  force,  were 
now  as  much  astonished  at  its  strange  narrow- 
ness and  feebleness,  as  the  fisherman,  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  when  he  saw  the  genie,  whose 


statue  had  overshadowed  the  whole  seacoait, 
and  whose  might  seemed  equal  to  a  contest 
with  armies,  contract  himself  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  small  prison,  and  lie  there  tha 
helpless  slave  of  the  charm  of  Solomon. 

Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of  sifting  with 
extreme  severity  the  evidence  for  all  stories 
which  were  merely  odd.  But  when  they  were 
not  only  odd  but  miraculous,  his  severity  re- 
laxed. He  began  to  be  credulous  precisely  at 
the  point  where  the  most  credulous  people 
begin  to  be  skeptical.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  conversation, 
the  contrast  between  the  disdainful  manner  in 
which  he  rejects  unauthenticaied  anecdotes, 
even  when  they  are  consistent  with  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  mentions  the  wildest  stories  relating 
to  the  invisible  world.  A  man  who  told  him  or 
a  waterspout  or  a  meteoric  stone  generally  had 
the  lie  direct  given  him  for  his  pains.  A  man 
who  told  him  of  a  prediction  or  a  dream  wonder- 
fully accomplished,  was  sure  of  a  courteous 
hearing.  **  Johnson,"  observes  Hogarth,  •*  like 
King  David,  says  in  his  haste  that  all  men  are 
liars."  "  His  incredulii}',"  says  Mrs.  Thrale, 
^  amounted  almost  to  disease."  She  tells  us  how 
he  browbeat  a  gentleman,  who  gave  him  an 
account  of  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
a  poor  Quaker,  who  related  some  strange  cir- 
cumstance about  the  red-hot  balls  fired  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  **  It  is  not  so.  It  cannot 
be  true.  Don't  tell  that  story  again.  Ton 
cannot  think  how  poor  a  figure  you  make  in 
telling  it."  He  once  said,  half  jestingly  we 
suppose,  that  for  six  months  he  refused  to 
credit  the  fact  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
and  that  he  still  believed  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mihr  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet  he  related 
with  a  grave  face  how  old  Mr.  Cave  of  St, 
John's  Gate  saw  a  ghost,  and  how  this  ghost 
was  something  of  a  shadowy  being.  He  went 
himself  on  a  ghost-hunt  to  Cock-lane,  and  was 
angry  with  John  Wesley  for  not  following  up 
another  scent  of  the  same  kind  with  proper 
spirit  and  perseverance.  He  rejects  the  Celtic 
genealogies  and  poems  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation ;  yet  he  declares  himself  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  stories  of  the  second  sighL  If  he  had 
examined  the  claims  of  the  Highland  seers 
with  half  the  severity  with  which  he  sifted  the 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Fingal,  he 
would,  we  suspect,  have  come  away  from 
Scotland  with  a  mind  fully  made  up.  In  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  we  find  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  give  credit  to  the  accoiints  of  Lord  Ros- 
common's eariy  proficiency  in  his  studies;  but 
he  tells  with  great  solemnity  an  absurd  ro- 
mance about  some  intelligence  pretematuralbr 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  that  nobleman.  He 
avows  himself  to  be  in  great  doubt  about  ths 
truth  of  die  story,  and  ends  by  warning  his 
readers  not  wholly  to  slight  such  impressions. 

Many  of  his  sentiments  on  religious  subjects 
are  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  enlarged  mind. 
He  conid  discern  clearly  enough  the  folly  and 
meanness  of  all  bigotry  except  his  own. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  scruples  of  the  Puri- 
tans, he  spoke  like  a  pei-son  who  had  r^nWj 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  divine  philosophy 
of  the  New  Testamj?!fttK.il»<L5^0^cQqi^clcred 
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Christiaiiity  as  a  noble  scheme  of  governmenti 
tending  to  promote  the  happiness  and  to  elevate 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  The  horror  which 
the  sectaries  felt  for  cards,  Christmas  a1e»  plum- 
porridge,  mince-pies,  and  dancing-bears,  ex- 
cited his  contempt*  To  the  arguments  urged 
l>y  some  very  worthy  people  against  showy 
dress,  he  replied  with  admirable  sense  and 
spirit,  *'Let  us  not  be  found,  when  our  Master 
calls  us,  stripping  the  lace  off  our  waistcoats, 
but  the  spirit  of  contention  from  our  souls  and 
tongues.  Alas !  sir,  a  man  who  cannot  get  to 
heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his  way 
thither  the  soooer'in  a  gray  one."  Yet  he  was 
himself  under  the  tyranny  of  scruples  as  un- 
reasonable as  those  of  Hudibras  or  Ralpho; 
and  carried  his  zeal  for  ceremonies  and  for 
ecclesiastical  dignities  to  lengths  altogether 
inconsistent  with  reason,  or  with  Christian 
charity.  He  has  gravely^  noted  down  in  his 
diary,  that  he  once  committed  the  sin  of  drink- 
ing coffee  on  Good  Friday.  In  Scotland,  he 
thought  it  bis  duty  to  pass  several  months 
without  joining  in  public  worship,  solely  be- 
cause the  ministers  of  the  kirk  had  not  been 
ordained  by  bishops.  His  mode  of  estimating 
the  piety  of  his  neighbours  was  somewhat 
singular.  "Campbell,"  said  he,  "is  a  good 
inan---a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not 
been  in  the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years ; 
but  he  never  passes  a  church  without  pulling 
off  his  hat;  this  shows  he  has  good  principles. ' 
Spain  and  Sicily  must  surely  contain  ma^y 

Jioos  robbers  and  well-principled  assassins, 
ohnsozk  could  easily  see  that  a  Roundhead, 
who  named  all  bis  children  aAer  Solomon's 
singers,  and  talked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  seeking  the  Lord,  might  be  an  unprin- 
cipled villain,  whose  religious  mummeries 
only  aggravated  his  guilt  But  a  man  who 
took  off  his  hat  when  he  passed  a  church 
episcopally  oonsecrated,  must  be  a  good  man, 
a  pious  man,  a  man  of  good  principles.  John- 
son could  easily  see  Uiat  those  persons  who 
looked  on  a  dance  or  a  laced  waistcoat,  as  sin- 
ful, deemed  most  ignobly  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  of  the  ends  of  revelation.  But  with 
what  a  storm  of  invective  he  would  have  over- 
whelmed any  man  who  had  blamed  him  for 
celebrating  Uie  close  of  Lent  with  sugarless 
tea  and  butterless  bunns. 

Nobody  spoke  more  contemptuously  of  the 
cant  of  patriotism.  Nobody  saw  more  clearly 
the  error  of  those  who  represented  liberty,  not 
as  a  means,  bat  as  an  end ;  and  who  proposed 
to  themselves,  as  the  object  of  their  pursuit, 
the  prosperinr  of  the  state  as  distinct  from  the 
prosperitj^  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
•tale,  nia  calm  and  setUed  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  that  forms  of  government  have  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  happiness  of  society. 
This  opinion,  erroneous  as  it  is,  ought  at  least 
to  have  preserved  him  from  all  intemperance 
on  political  questions.  It  did  not,  however, 
preserve  him  from  the  lowest,  fiercest,  and 
most  absurd  extravagance  of  party  spirit — 
from  rants  which,  in  every  thing  but  the  dic- 
tion«  resembled  those  of  Squire  Western.  He 
was,  as  a  politician,  half  ice  and  half  fire— on 
the  side  of  his  intellect  a  mere  Pococurante — 
fax  too  apathetic  about  public  affairs— fiu:  too 


skeptical  as  to  the  good  or  evil  tendency  of 
any  form  of  polity.  His  passions,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  violent  even  to  slaying  against  aQ 
who  leaned  to  Whiggish  principles.  The  well 
known  lines  which  he  inserted  in  Goldsmith's 
Traveller  express  what  seems  to  have  been 
his  deliberate  judgment: — 

**How  MMll.  •t  «ll  thsc  bmn»m  bMitt  e»4ar«, 
TiMi  pKft  wlikb  kings  or  laws  ean  cuite  or  ovre." 

He  had  previously  put  expressions  very  simi- 
lar into  the  mouth  of  Rasselas.  It  is  amusing 
to  contrast  these  passages  with  the  torrents  of 
raving  abuse  which  he  poured  forth  against 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  American  Con- 
gress. In  one  of  the  conversations  reported 
by  Boswell,  this  strange  inconsistency  displays 
itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 

**  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,"  says  Boswell,  "  sug- 
gested that  luxury  corrupts  a  people  and  de- 
stroys the  spirit  of  liberty.**— Johkbow.  "  Sir, 
that  is  all  visionary,  I  would  not  give  half  a 
guinea  to  live  under  one  form  of  government 
rather  than  another.  It  is  of  no  moment  to 
the  happiness  of  an  individual.  Sir,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  a  pri- 
vate man.  What  rrenchman  is  prevented 
from  passing  his  life  as  he  pleases  V'—Sin 
Adam.  "But,  sir,  in  the  British  constitution 
it  is  surely  of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit 
in  (he  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance 
against  the  crown." — Jonirsoir.  "Sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  arc  a  vile  Whig.  Why  all  this 
childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown  1 
The  crown  has  not  power  enough." 

One  of  the  old  philosophers,  Lord  Bacon  tells 
us,  used  to  say  that  life  and  death  were  just  the 
same  to  him.  "  Why,  then,"  said  an  objector, 
"  do  you  not  kill  yourself  1"  The  philosopher 
answered,  "  Because  it  is  just  the  same."  If 
the  difference  between  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment be  not  worth  half  a  guinea,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  Whiggism  can  be  viler  than  Tory- 
ism, or  how  the  crown  can  have  too  linle 
power.  If  private  men  suffer  nothing  from  po- 
litical abuses,  zeal  for  libertv  is  doubtless  ridi- 
culous. But  zeal  for  monarchy  must  be  equally 
so.  No  person  would  have  been  more  quick- 
sighted  than  Johnson  to  such  a  contradictioa 
as  this  in  the  logic  of  an  antagonist 

The  judgments  which  Johnson  passed  on 
books  were  in  his  own  time  regarded  with  su^ 
perstitious  veneration;  and  in  our  time  are 
generally  treated  with  indiscriminate  contempt 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a  strong  but  en- 
slaved understanding.  Tlie  mind  of  the  critic 
was  hedged  round  by  an  uninterrupted  fence 
of  prejudices  and  superstitions.  Within  his 
narrow  limits  he  displayed  a  vigour  and  an 
activity  which  ought  to  have  enabled  him  n> 
clear  the  barrier  that  confined  him. 

How  it  chanced  that  a  man  who  reasoned 
on  his  premises  so  ably  should  assume  his 
premises  so  foolishly,  is  one  of  the  great  mys 
teries  of  human  nature.  The  same  inconsist- 
ency may  be  observed  in  thf  schoolmen  of  tfa« 
middle  ages.  Those  writers  show  so  much 
acutcness  and  force  of  mind  in  arguing  on 
their  wretched  data,  that  a  modem  reader  h 
perpetually  at  a  loss  to  comprdiend  how  such 
minds  came  by  such  iata^    Not  a  flaw  in  tfa« 
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•nperslructure  of  the  theory  which  they  are 
rearing  escapes  their  vigilance.  Yet  they  are 
blind  to  the  obvious  unsoundness  of  the  found- 
ation. It  is  the  same  with  some  eminent  law- 
{ers.  Their  legal  arguments  are  intellectual 
rodigies,  abounding  with  the  happiest  analo- 
gies and  the  most  refined  distinctions.  The 
principles  of  ditir  arbitrary  science  being  once 
admitted,  the  statute-book  and  the  reports  be- 
ing once  assumed  as  the  foundations  of  juris- 
prudence, tltese  men  must  be  allowed  to  be 
perfect  masters  of  logic.  But  if  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  postulates  on  which  their  whole 
system  rests,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  vindi- 
cate the  fundamental  ma^xims  of  that  system 
which  they  have  passed  their  lives  in  study- 
ing, these  very  men  often  talk  the  language  of 
savages  or  of  children.  Those  who  have  list- 
ened to  a  man  of  this  class  in  his  own  court, 
and  who  have  witnessed  the  skill  with  which 
he  analyzes  and  digests  a  vast  mass  of  evi- 
dence, or  reconciles  a  crowd  of  precedents 
which  at  first  sight  seem  contradictory,  scarce- 
ly know  him  again  when,  a  few  hours  later, 
they  hear  him  speaking  on  the  other  side  of 
"Westminster  Hall  in  his  capacity  of  legisla- 
tor. They  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  paltry 
quirks  which  are  faintlv  heard  through  a  storm 
of  coughing,  and  which  cannot  impose  on  the 
plainest  country  gentleman,  can  proceed  from 
the  same  sharp  and  vigorous  intellect  which 
had  excited  their  admiration  under  the  same 
roof  and  on  the  same  day. 

Johnson  decided  literary  questions  like  a 
lawyer,  not  like  a  legislator.  He  never  exa- 
mined foundations  where  a  point  was  already 
ruled.  His  whole  code  of  criticism  rested  on 
pure  assumption,  for  which  he  sometimes  gave 
a  precedent  or  an  authority,  but  rarely  troubled 
liimself  to  give  a  reason  drawn  from  the  na- 
ture of  things.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
kind  of  poetry  which  flourished  in  his  own 
time,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
praised  from  his  childhood,  and  which  he  had 
oimself  written  with  success,  was  the  hest  kind 
of  poetry.  In  his  biographical  work  he  has 
.repeatedly  laid  it  down  as  an  undeniable  pro- 
position that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth, EnglLsh  poetry  had  been  in  a  constant 
Progress  of  improvement  Waller,  Denham, 
>r}'den,  and  Pope  had  been,  according  to  him, 
the  great  reformers.  He  judged  of  all  works 
of  the  imaginaiion  by  the  standard  established 
among  his  own  contemporaries.  Though  he 
allowed  Homer  to  have  been  a  greater  man 
than  Virgil,  he  seems  to  have  thought  the 
^neid  a  greater  poem  than  the  Iliad.  Indeed 
be  well  might  have  thought  so,  for  he  preferred 
Pope's  Iliad  to  Homer's.  He  pronounced  that, 
after  Hoole's  translation  of  Tasso,  Fairfax's 
would  hardly  be  reprinted.  He  could  set  no 
merit  in  our  fine  old  English  ballads,  and  al- 
ways spoke  with  the  most  provoking  contempt 
of  rercy's  fondness  for  them.  Of  all  the  great 
original  works  which  appeared  during  his  time 
Richardson's  novels  alone  excited  his  admira- 
tion. He  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  Tom 
Jones,  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  or  in  Tristram 
Bhaady.  To  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence 
kt  Vbacbiaiad  only  a  Una  of  told  eommenda^ 


tion— of  commendation  much  colder  than  whal 
he  has  bestowed  on  the  Creation  of  that  por- 
tentous bore,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Gray 
was,  in  his  dialect,  a  barren  rascal.  Churchill 
was  a  blockhead.  The  contempt  which  he  felt 
for  the  trash  of  Macpherson  was  indeed  just ; 
but  it  was,  we  suspect,  just  by  chance.  He 
despised  the  Fingal  for  the  very  reason  which 
led  many  men  of  genius  to  admire  it  He  de- 
spised it,  not  because  it  Was  essentially  com- 
monplace, but  because  it  had  a  superficial  air 
of  originality. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  judge  of 
compositions  fashioned  on  his  own  principles 
But  when  a  deeper  philosophy  was  required— 
when  he  undertook  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  works  of  those  great  minds  which  "yield 
homage  only  to  eternal  laws" — his  failure  was 
ignominious.  He  criticised  Pope's  Epitaphs  ex- 
cellently. But  his  observations  on  8hakspeare's 
plays  and  Milton's  poems  seem  to  us  as  wretch- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  written  by  Rymer  him- 
self, whom  we  take  to  have  been  the  worst  cri- 
tic that  ever  lived. 

Some  of  Johnson's  whims  on  literary  sub- 
jects can  be  compared  only  to  that  strange, 
nervous  feeling  which  made  him  uneasy  if  he 
had  not  touched  every  post  between  the  Mitre 
tavern  and  his  own  lodgings.  His  preference 
of  Latin  epitaphs  to  English  epitaphs  is  an  in- 
stance. An  English  epitaph,  he  said,  would 
disgrace  Smollett.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  pollute  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  an  English  epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  What 
reason  there  can  be  for  cel^rating  a  British 
writer  in  Latin  Vhich  there  was  not  for  cover- 
ing the  Roman  arches  of  triumph  with  Greek 
inscriptions,  or  for  commemorating  the  deed 
of  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  in  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphics, we  are  utterly  unable  to  imagine. 

On  men  and  manners — at  least,  on  the  men 
and  manners  of  a  particular  place  and  a  par- 
ticular age— Johnson  had  certainly  looked  with 
a  most  observant  and  discriminating  eye.  His 
remarks  on  the  education  of  children,  on  mar- 
riage, on  the  economy  of  families,  on  the  rules 
of  society,  are  always  striking,  and  generally 
sound.  In  his  writings,  indeed,  the  knowledge 
of  life  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree is  very  imperfectly  exhibited.  Like  those 
unfortunate  chiefs  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
were  sufifocated  by  their  own  chainmail  and 
cloth  of  gold,  his  maxims  perish  under  that 
load  of  words,  which  was  designed  for  their 
ornament  and  their  defence.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  remains  of  his  conversation,  that  lie 
had  more  of  that  homely  wisdom  which  no- 
thing but  experience  and  observation  can  give, 
that  any  writer  since  the  time  of  Swift  n  He 
had  been  content  to  write  as  he  talked,  he 
might  have  left  books  on  the  practical  art  of 
living  superior  to  the  Directions  to  Servants. 

Yet  even  his  remarks  on  society,  like  his  re 
marks  on  literature,  indicate  a  mind  at  least  as 
remarkable  for  narrowness  as  for  strength. 
He  was  no  master  of  the  great  science  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  had  studied,  not  the  gtntu 
man,  but  the  tpecia  Londoner.  Nobody  was 
ever  so  thoroughly  conversant  wfth  all  the 
forms  of  life,' and  al^the  shades  of  moral  and 
intenectual  character,  which  were  to  be  seen 
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from  Ulkgton  to  the  Thames,  and  from  Hjrdt- 
Fark  comer  to  Mile-end  green.  But  his  phi- 
Ipsophy  stopped  at  the  first  turnpike  gate. 
Of  the  rural  life  of  England  he  knew  nothing ; 
^d  he  took  it  for  granted  that  everybody  who 
lived  in  the  country  was  either  stupid  or  mise- 
rable. "  Country  gentlemen."  said  he,  **  must 
be  unhappy ;  for  they  have  not  enough  to  keep 
their  lives  in  motion.''  As  if  all  those  peculiar 
habits  and  associations,  which  made  Fleet 
Street  and  Charing  Cross  the  finest  views  in 
the  world  to  himself,  had  been  essential  parts 
of  human  nature.  Of  remote  countries  and 
past  times  he  talked  with  wild  and  ignorant 
presumption.  "The  Athenians  of  the  age  of 
Pemosthenes,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  were 
a  people  of  brutes,  a  barbarous  people."  In 
conversatioi^  with  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  he  used 
similar  language.  **  The  boasted  Athenians," 
he  said,  **  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of  every 
people  must  be  barbarous,  where  there  is  no 

£rinting."  The  fact  was  this :  he  saw  that  a 
ondoner  who  could  not  read  was  a  very  stupid 
and  brutal  fellojir:  he  saw  that  great  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  activity  of  intellect  were 
rarely  found  in  a  Londoner  who  had  not  read 
much ;  and  because  it  was  by  means  of 
books  that  people  acquired  almost  all  their 
knowledge  in  the  society  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  he  concluded,  in  defiance  of  the 
strongest  and  clearest  evidence,  that  the  human 
mind  can  be  cultivated  by  means  of  books 
alone.  An  Athenian  citizen  might  possess 
very  few  volumes ;  and  even  the  largest  library 
to  which  he  had  access  might  be  much  less 
valuable  than  Johnson^s  bookcase  in  Bolt 
Court  But  the  Athenian  might  pass  every 
morning  in  conversation  with  Socrates,  and 
might  hear  Pericles  speak  four  or  five  times 
every  month«  He  saw  the  plays  of  Sophocles 
and  Aristophanes;  he  walked  amidst  the 
friezes  of  Phidias  and  the  paintings  of  Zeuzis ; 
be  knew  by  heart  the  choruses  of  iBschylus ; 
he  heard  the  r}u^sodist  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  reciting  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  or  the 
Death  of  Argus;  he  was  a  legislator  conver- 
sant with  high  questions  of  alliance,  revenue, 
and  war;  he  was  a  soldier,  trained  under  a 
liberal  and  generous  discipline;  he  was  a 
judge,  compelled  every  day  to  wei^h  the  ef- 
fect of  opposite  arguments.  These  things  were 
in  themselves  an  education;  an  education 
eminently  fitted*  not  indeed,  to  form  exact  or 
profound  thinkers,  but  to  give  quickness  to  the 
perceptions,  delicacy  to  the  taste,  fluency  to 
the  expression,  and  politeness  to  the  manners. 
But  this  Johnson  never  considered.  An  Athe- 
nian who  did  not  improve  his  nund  by  read- 
ing, was,  in  his  opinion,  much  such  a  person 
as  a  Cockney  who  made  his  mark ;  much  such 
a  person  as  black  Frank  before  he  went  to 
scnool,  and  far  inferior  to  a  parish-clerk  or  a 
printer's  deviL 

His  friends  have  allowed  that  he  carried  to 
a  ridiculous  extreme  his  unjust  contempt  for 
foreigners.  He  pronounced  the  French  to  be 
a  very  silly  people — ^much  behind  us — stupid, 
ignorant  creatures.  And  this  judgment  he 
formed  after  having  been  at  Paris  about  a 
month,  during  which  he  would  not  tidk  French, 
^r  fear  of  givini;  the  natives  an  advantage 


over  him  in  coAvmation*  J9[a  pronounced 
them,  also,  to  be  an  indelicate  p/eople,  becausf^ 
a  French  footman  touched  the  sugar  witlvhiii 
fingers.  That  ingenious  and  amusing  travtU 
ler,  M.  Simond,  has  defended  his  countrymen, 
very  successfully  against  Johnson's  accusa* 
tion,  and  has  pointed  out  some  English  prac« 
tices,  which,  to  an  impartial  spectator,  would, 
seem  at  least  as  inconsistent  with  physical, 
cleanliness  and  social  decorum  as  those  whicii, 
Johnson  so  bitterly  reprehended.  To  the  sage^ 
as  Boswell  loves  to  call  him«  it  never  occurred* 
to  doubt  that  there  must  be  something  eternally, 
and  immutably  good  in  the  usages  to  which  he. 
had  been  accustomed.  In  fact,  Johnson's  re* 
marks  on  society  beyond  the  biUs  of  mortality, 
are  generally  of  much  the  same  kind  with 
those  of  honest  Tom  Dawson,  the  Bnglish  foot-' 
man  of  Dr.  Moore's  Zeluoo.  **  Suppose  the 
King  of  France  has  no  sons,  but  only  a  daugh*. 
ter,  then«  when  the  king  dies,  this  here  daugh- 
ter, according  to  that  there  law,  cannot  be  made 
queen,  but  the  next  near  relatiye,  provided  he< 
is  a  man,  is  made  king,  and  not  the  last  king's 
daughter,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  very  unjust,  * 
The  French  footguards  are  dressed  in  blue, 
and  all  the  marching  regiments  in,  white,  whioii 
has  a  very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiers; 
and  as  for  blue  regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for 
the  blue  horse  or  the  artillery.** 

Johnson's  visit  to  the  Hebrides  introduced 
him  to  a  state  of  society  completely  new  to 
him :  and  a  salutary  suspicion  of  his  own  dep 
ficiencies  seems  on  that  occasion  to  hava 
crossed  his  mind  for  the  first  time.  He  con- 
fessed, in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  Journey, 
that  his  dioughts  on  national  manners  were  the 
thoughts  of  one  who  had  seen  but  little;  of 
one  who  had  passed  his  time  almoft  wholly  in 
cities.  This  feeling,  however,  soon  passed 
awaj^  It  is  remarkable,  that  to  the  last  he  en- 
tertained a  fixed  contempt  for  all  those  modes 
of  life  and  those  studies,  which  lead  to  eman- 
cipate the  mind  from  the  prejudices  of  a  par- 
ticular age  or  a  particular  nation.  Of  foreign 
travel  and  of  history  he  spoke  with  the  fierce 
and  boisterous  contempt  of  ignorance.  *'  What 
does  a  man  leara  by  travelling  1  Is  Beauclerk 
the  better  for  travelling  1  What  did  Lord 
Charlemont  learn  in  his  travels,  except  that 
there  was  a  snake  iii  one  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt?"  History  was,  in  his  opmion,  to  use 
the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plunkett,  an  old 
almanac :  historians  could,  as  he  conceived, 
claim  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanac- 
makers;  and  his  favourite  historians  were 
those  who,  Uke  Lord  Hailes,  aspired  to  no 
higher  dignity.  He  alwi^  spoke  with  con* 
tempt  of  Robertson.  Hume  he  would  not  even 
read.  He  affironted  one  of  his  friends  for  talk 
ing  to  him  about  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and 
declared  that  he  never  desired  to  hear  of  thu 
Punic  War  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fact,  which  does  not  directly 
affect  our  own  interests,  considered  in  itself,  ia 
no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  faou 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid, 
or  the  fact  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  by 
th^  Great  8l  Bernard,  are  in  themselves  as  un- 
profitable to  us  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  green 
blind  in  a  particolar  ho^se  in  Threadneed> 
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Street,  or  the  fket  that  a  Mr.  Smith  comes  into 
fte  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
Blackwall  stages.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  those 
who  will  not  crack  the  shell  of  history  will 
Acver  get  at  the  kernel.  Johnson,  with  hasty 
arrogance,  prononnced  the  kernel  worthless, 
because  he  saw  no  yalne  in  the  shell.  The 
real  use  of  travelling  to  distant  conntries,  and 
of  stndjring  the  annals  of  past  times,  is  to  pre- 
serve men  from  the  contraction  of  mind  which 
those  can  hardly  escape,  whose  whole  com- 
Sranion  is  with  one  generation  and  one  neigh- 
bonrhood,  who  arrive  at  conclasions  by  means 
6f  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  and 
who  therefore  constantly  confound  exceptions 
with  rules,  and  accidents  with  essential  pro- 
perties. In  short,  the  real  use  of  travelling, 
and  of  studying  history,  is  to  keep  men  from 
being  what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and 
Bamuel  Johnson  in  reality. 

Johnson,  as  Mr.  Burke  most  justly  observed, 
appears  far  greater  in  Boswelrs  books  than  in 
his  own.  His  conversation  appears  to  have 
been  quite  equal  to  his  writings  in  matter,  and 
far  superior  to  them  in  manner.  When  he 
talked,  he  clothed  his  wit  and  his  sense  in  for- 
cible and  natural  expressions.  As  soon  as  he 
took  his  pen  in  his  hand  to  write  for  the  pub- 
L'c,  his  style  became  systematically  vicious. 
All  his  books  are  written  in  a  learned  lan- 
fftiage — in  a  language  which  nobody  hears 
nom  his  mother  or  his  nurse — in  a  language 
in  which  nobody  ever  quarrels,  or  drives  bar- 
gains, or  makes  love— in  a  language  in  which 
niobody  ever  thinks.  It  is  clear,  that  Johnson 
himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect  in  which 
he  wrote.  The  expressions  which  came  first 
to  his  tongue  were  simple,  energetic,  and  pic- 
turesque. When  he  wrote  for  publication,  he 
did  his  sentences  out  of  English  into  John- 
sonese. His  letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  are  the  original  of  that  work  of  which 
the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  is  the  translation ; 
and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  two  versions. 
•*  When  we  were  taken  up  stairs,"  says  he  in 
one  of  his  letters,  **  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out 
of  the  bed  on  which  one  of  us  was  to  lie." 
This  incident  is  recorded  in  the  Journey  as 
follows :  "Out  of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we 
were  to  repose,  started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a 
man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge." 
Sometimes  Johnson  translated  aloud.  ''The 
Rehearsal,"  he  said,  very  unjustly,  *'has  not 
wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet;"  then,  after  a 
pause,  **  it  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve 
It  from  putrefaction." 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes 
even  agreeable,  when  the  manner,  though  vi- 
cious, is  natural.  Few  readers,  for  example, 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism 
of  Milton  or  of  Burke.  But  a  mannerism 
which  does  not  sit  easy  on  the  mannerist,  which 
has  been  adopted  on  principle,  and  which  can 
be  sustained  only  by  constant  elfort,  is  always 
offensive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  style  are  so 
familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  have  been  so 
often  burlesqued,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  point  them  out  It  is  well  known  that  he 
flMie  (ess  tise  than  any  other  eminent  writer 


of  those  strong  plain  words,  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Norman  French,  of  which  the  roots  lie  in  the 
inmost  depths  of  our  language;  and  that  he 
felt  a  vicious  partiality  for  terms  which,  long 
after  our  own  speech  had  been  fixed,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
which,  therefore,  even  when  lawfully  natural- 
ized, must  be  considered  as  born  aliens,  not 
entitled  to  rank  with  the  king's  English.  His 
constant  practice  of  padding  out  a  sentence 
with  useless  epithets,  till  it  became  as  stiff  as 
the  bust  of  an  exquisite ;  his  antithetical  forms 
of  expression,  constantly  employed  even  where 
there  is  no  opposition  in  the  ideas  expressed ; 
his  bi^  words  wasted  on  little  things ;  his  harsh 
inversions,  so  widely  different  from  those 
graceful  and  easy  inversions  which  give  va- 
riety, spirit,  and  sweetness  to  the  expression 
of  our  great  old  writers — all  these  peculiarities 
have  been  imitated  by  his  admirers,  and  paro- 
died by  his  assailants,  till  the  public  has  be- 
come sick  of  the  subject 

Ooldsmith  said  to  him,  very  wittily  and  very 
justly,  **If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  about 
little  fishes,  doctor,  you  would  make  the  little 
fishes  talk  like  whales."  No  man  surely  ever 
had  so  little  talent  for  personation  as  Johnson. 

Whether  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  a  dis- 
appointed legacy-hunter  or  an  empty  town  fop, 
of  a  crazy  virtuoso  or  a  flippant  coquette,  he 
wrote  in  the  same  pompous  and  unbending 
style.  His  speech,  like  Sir  Piercy  Bhafton*s 
Euphuistic  eloquence,  bewrayed  him  under 
every  disguise.  Euphelia  and  Rhodoclia  talk 
as  finely  as  Imlac  the  poet,  or  Seeed,  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia.  The  gay  Cornelia  describes  her 
reception  at  the  country-house  of  her  relations 
in  such  terms  as  these :  **I  was  surprised,  after 
the  civilities  of  my  first  reception,  to  find,  in- 
stead of  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  which  a 
rural  life  always  promises,  and,  if  well  con- 
ducted, might  alwavs  afford,  a  confused  wild- 
ncss  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous  hurry  of 
diligence,  by  which  every  face  was  clouded, 
and  every  motion  agitated."  Tlie  gentle  Tran- 
quilla  informs  us,  that  she  **  had  not  passed 
the  earlier  part  of  life  without  the  flattery  of 
courtship  and  the  joys  of  triumph;  but  had 
danced  the  round  of  gayety  amidst  the  mur- 
murs of  envy  and  the  gratulations  of  applause ; 
had  been  attended  from  pleasure  to  pleasure 
by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  vain ;  and 
had  seen  her  regard  solicited  by  the  obsequi- 
ousness of  gallantry,  the  gayety  of  wit,  and  the 
timidity  of  love."  Surely  Sir  John  Falstaff 
himself  did  not  wear  his  petticoats  with  a 
worse  grace.  The  reader  mav  well  cry  out 
with  honest  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  *<I  like  not  when 
a  'oman  has  a  great  peard :  I  spy  a  great  peard 
under  her  muffler." 

We  had  something  more  to  say.  But  our 
article  is  already  too  long ;  and  we  must  close 
it  We  would  fain  part  in  good  humour  from 
the  hero,  from  the  biographer,  and  even  from 
the  editor,  who,  ill  as  he  has  performed  his 
task,  has  at  least  this  claim  to  our  gratitude, 
that  he  has  induced  us  to  read  BoswelKs  book 
again.  As  we  close  it,  the  club-room  is  beforo 
us,  and  the  table  on  which  stands  the  omelet 
for  Nugent  and  the  lemons  for  Johnson.  There 
are  assembled  thos^l^a^  jr^ilKihJiye  git^ver 
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em,  die  eaaTsss  of  BeynoMs.  There  are  die 
spectacles  of  Burke  and  the  tall  thin  ibrm  of 
llangton ;  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk  and 
the  beaming  smile  of  Garrick ;  Gibbon  tapping 
his  snoff-bozt  and  8ir  Joshua  with  his  trumpet 
in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is  that  strange 
fijpre  which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  figures 
of  those  among  whom  we  have  been  brought 
up— the  gigantic  body,  the  huge  massy  face, 
seamed  with  the  scars  of  disease ;  the  brown 
coat,  the  black  worsted  stockings,  the  gray 
wig  with  a  scorched  foretop ;  the  dirty  ha&<ib, 
the  nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick.  We 
see  the  eyes  and  mouth  nu>Ting  with  convul- 
sive twitches;  we  see  the  heavy  form  rolling; 
ire  hear  it  puffing;  and  then  oomes  the  **  Why, 
sir!**  and  the  *< What  thea,  sirf  a»d  the  ''No, 
sir !"  and  the  ''You  dont  see  your  way  through 
the  question,  sir  !*' 


What  a  siagoYar  destiny  has  been  that^f 
this  remarkable  man!  To  be  regarded  in  Jum 
own  age  as  a  classic,  and  in  ours  as  a  compa- 
nion—to receive  from  his  contemporaries  that 
full  homage  which  men  of  genius  have  in 
general  received  only  from  posterity— to  be 
more  intimately  known  to  posterity  than  other 
men  are  known  to  their  contemporaries !  That 
kind  of  fame  which  is  commonly  the  most 
transient,  ia,  in  his  case,  the  most  durable. 
The  reputation  of  those  writings,  which  he 
probably  expected  to  be  immortal,  is  every  day 
fading;  white  those  peculiarities  of  manner, 
and  that  careless  table-talk,  the  memory  of 
which,  he  probably  thought,  would  die  wilh 
him,  are  likely  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  Ihe 
English  language  is  spoken  in  any  quarter  ef 
the  globe* 
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Wi  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure, 
though  not  exactly  with  that  kind  of  pleasure 
which  we  had  expected.  We  had  hoped  that 
Lord  Nugent  would  have  been  able  to  collect, 
from  fanuly  papers  and  local  traditions,  much 
new  and  interesting  information  respecting  the 
life  and  character  of  the  renowned  leader  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  the  first  of  those  great 
£nglish  commoners,  whose  plain  addition  of 
Mister,  has,  to  eur  ears,  a  more  majestic  sound 
than  the  proudest  of  the  feudal  titles.  In  this 
hope  we  have  been  disappointed ;  but  assuredly 
not  from  any  want  of  zeal  or  diligence  on  the 

Sart  of  the  noble  biographer.  Even  at  Hamp- 
en,  there  are,  it  seems,  no  important  ftLpots 
relslive  to  the  most  illustrious  proprietor  of 
that  ancient  domain.  The  most  valuable  me- 
morials of  him  which  still  exist,  belong  to  the 
family  of  his  friend.  Sir  John  ElioL  Lord 
Eliot  has  furnished  the  portrait  which  is  en- 
graved for  this  work,  together  with  some 
very  interesting  letters.  The  portrait  is  un- 
doubtedly an  original,  and  probably  the  only 
original  now  in  existence.  The  intellectual 
forehead,  the  mild  penetration  of  the  eye,  and 
the  inflexible  resolution  expressed  by  the  lines 
of  the  mouth,  sufficiently  guaranty  the  like* 
ness.  We  shall  probably  make  some  extracts 
from  the  letters.  They  contain  almost  all  the 
new  information  that  Lord  Nugent  has  been 
able  to  procure,  respecting  the  private  pursuits 
of  the  great  man  whose  memory  he  worships 
with  an  enthusiastic,  but  not  an  extravagant, 
veneration. 

The  public  life  of  Hampden  is  surrounded 
by  no  obscurity.  His  history,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  Insginning  of  the  year  1640  to  his 
death,  is  ^e  history  of  England*    These  mt- 
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moirs  must  be  considered  as  Memoirs  of  the 
history  of  England;  and,  as  such,  they  well 
deserve  to  be  attentively  perused.  They  eeiH 
tain  some  einioiis  facts,  which,  to  us  at  least, 
are  new,  mneh  spirited  narrative^  many  Judi- 
cious remarks,  and  much  eloqnent  declama- 
tion. 

We  are  jK>i  sure  that  even  the  want  of  lA- 
{brmation  respeeting  the  private  oharaoter  of 
Hampden  is  not  in  itsdf  a  ciittHmstaBce  as 
strikingly  characteristic  as  any  which  the 
most  minute  chronieler^-O'Meara,  Las  Oases, 
Mrs.  Thrale,  or  Boswell  himself— everjreoerd- 
ed  concerning  their  heroes.  The  oelebralcd 
Puritan  leader  is  an  almost  solitary  instaaoe 
of  a  great  man  who  neither  sought  nor  shunned 
greatness;  who  found  glory  only  becitnse  glory 
lay  in  the  plain  path  of  duty.  During  more 
than  forty  years,  he  was  known  to  his  countnr 
neighbours  as  a  geatleman  of  cultivated  mind, 
of  hi^  pnneiplea,  of  pohshcd  address,  happy 
in  his  family,  and  active  in  the  discharge  of 
local  duties ;  to  political  men,  as  an  honest, 
industrious,  and  sensible  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  eager  to  display  his  talents,  stainh 
to  his  party*  and  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
his  constituents.  A  great  and  terrible  crisis 
came.  A  direct  attack  was  made,  by  an  arhi- 
trary  govenuBMnit,  on  a  sacred  rJghi>of  Eng- 
lishmen* on  a  right  which  was  the  chief  8ee»- 
rity  for  all  their  other  rights.  The  nation 
looked  round  for  a  defender.  CaUnly  aad  qa- 
ostentatioody  the  plain  Buckingfaamshlre  Es- 
quire placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  right  b^ore  the  faee^  and  across 
the  path  of  tyranny.  The  times  grew  darker 
and  more  troubled.  PnbUc  service,  perilous, 
arduous,  delicate,  was  required;  and  to  every 
service,  the  inteileet  and  the  conrage  of  this 
wonderful  man  were  found  fully  equal*  He 
became  a  debatetff.lh«yfieJ^JCAe^..V3 
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tteattrrovs  iatmigcr  cfihe  House  of  Oommons, 
«  negotiator,  a  soldier.  He  governed  a  fierce 
md  turbQlent  assembly,  abounding  in  able 
men,  as  easily  as  he  had  governed  his  family. 
He  showed  himself  as  competent  to  direct  a 
campaign  ss  to  conduct  the  basiness  of  the 
petty  sessions.  We  can  scarcely  express  the 
admiration  which  we  feel  for  a  mind  so  great, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  healthAil  and  so  well 
proportioned;  so  willingly  contracting  itself 
to  tiie  humblest  duties;  so  easily  expanding 
itself  to  the  highest ;  so  contented  in  repose ; 
so  powerful  in  action.  Almost  every  part  of 
this  virtuous  and  blameless  life,  which  is  not 
hidden  from  us  in  modeiit  privacy,  is  a  pre- 
cious and  splendid  portion  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Had  the  priv«te  conduct  of  Hampden 
afforded  the  slightest  pretence  for  censure,  he 
would  have  been  assailed  by  the  same  blind 
malevolence  which,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest 
proofs,  still  continues  to  call  Sir  John  Eliot  an 
assassin.  Had  there  been  even  any  weak  part 
in  the  character  of  Hampden,  had  his  manners 
been  in  any  respect  open  to  ridicule,  we  may 
be  sure  that  no  mercy  would  have  been  shown 
to  hkn  hy  the  writers  of  Charles'is  faction. 
Those  writers  have  carefully  preserved  every 
b'ttle  circumstance  which  could  tend  to  make 
their  opponents  odious  or  contemptible.  They 
have  told  us  that  Pym  broke  down  in  a  speech, 
that  Ireton  had  his  nose  pulled  bv  Hollis,  that 
the  Earl  of  Northumberi«Dd  cupelled  Henry 
Martin,  that  8t  John's  manners  were  sullen, 
that  Vane  had  an  ugly  face,  that  Chromwell 
kad  a  red  nose.  They  have  niade  themselves 
laerry  trUh  the  eanttng  phrases  of  injidieious 
zealots.  But  neither  the  artful  Clarendon  nor 
liie  tcmrUous  Denhaih  eouM  vokitun  to  throw 
the  slightest  impotatiou  on  the  moimls  or  the 
manatrs  of  Hampden.  What  was  the  opinion 
entertained  respecting  him  by  the  best  men  of 
his  time,  wa  learn  from  Baxter.  That  eminent 
persoir-^eminent  not  only  for  his  pitty  and  his 
ftrvid  devotional  eloquence,  but  for  his  mode- 
ration, his  knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and 
bis  skill  in  judging  of  characters— 'declared  in 
the  Sam^  Bnti,  that  one  of  the  pleasures  which 
he  hoped  to  enjoy  in  Heaven  was  the  society 
of  Hampden.  In  the  editions  printed  aAer  the 
Hatoratnm,  the  aame  of  Hampden  was  omit- 
l»d.  **  But  I  masttell  thereader,"  says  Ba:tter, 
**  that  I  did  bldt  it  oat,  not  as  ehanfring  my 
rainion  of  the  person.  ....  Mr.  John 
Hampden  was  one  that  friends  and  enemies 
tMtoowledgad  to  be  most  eminent  for  pra- 
dence,  pte^,  and  peaeeable  ooansels,  having 
the  most  univteraal  praise  of  any  gentlenum 
ihat  I  remember  «f  that  age.  I  remember  a 
moderate,  prudent,  aged  gentleman,  ikr  from 
Mm,  but  acqaaiaied  with  him,  whom  I  have 
kmx4  sayfng,  ilott  if  he  might  choose  what 

rioa  he  would  be  then  in  the  world,  he  would 
John  Hampden."  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  we  have  not  fuller  memorials  of  a  man, 
who,  after  passing  through  the  SMMt  severe 
temptations  by  which  human  virtoe  can  be 
tried,  after  acting  a  most  eonspicaons  part  in 
m  revotntian  and  a  civil  war,  could  yet  deserve 
vMh  praise  as  this  from  such  authority.  Yet 
the  want  of  memorials  is  surely  the  hest  proof 


that  hatred  itself  could  And  ho  blemihh  on  Wt 
memory. 

The  story  of  his  eartv  Ufc  is  soon  told.  He 
was  the  head  of  a  family  which  had  been  sc^ 
tied  in  Buckinghamshire  before  the  Conquer 
Part  of  the  estate  which  he  inherited  had  been 
bestowed  by  Edward  the  Conffessor  on  Balfl- 
wyn  de  Hampden,  whose  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  one  of  the  Norman  favourites 
of  the  last  Saxon  king.  During  the  contest 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancasteir, 
the  Hampdens  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Red 
Rose,  and  were  consequently  persecuted  by 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  favoured  by  Henry 
the  Seventh.  Under  the  Tndors,  the  fami^r 
was  great  and  flourishing.  Chriffith  Hampdeh, 
high  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire,  entertained 
Elizabeth  with  great  magnificence  at  his  seat. 
His  son,  William  Hampden,  sate  in  the  ParlhU 
meat  which  that  queen  summoned  in  the  year 
1593.  William  married  Elizabeth  Cromwell, 
aunt  of  the  celebrated  man  who  afterwards 
governed  the  British  islands  with  more  than 
regal  power ;  and  from  this  marriage  sprang 
John  Hampden. 

He  was  born  in  159t«  In  1597  his  ftither 
died,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  very  large  estate. 
After  passing  some  years  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Thame,  young  Hampden  was  sent, 
at  fifteen,  to  Magdalen  College,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  At  nineteen,  he  was  admitted 
a  student  ^of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  principles  Of  the  English 
law.  In  1619  he  married  clizabeth  Symeon, 
a  lady  to  whem  he  appears  to  have  been  fond- 
ly attached.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  by  a  borough  which 
has  in  our  time  obtained  a  miserable  celebrity, 
the  borodgh  of  Qrampound. 

Of  his  private  life  during  his  early  yeatt, 
little  is  known  beyond  what  Clarendon  has 
told  us.  ''In  his  entrance  into  the  ^orid,^ 
says  that  great  historian,  <'he  indulged  him- 
self in  all  the  license  in  sports,  and  exercises, 
and  company,  which  were  tksed  by  men  of 
the  most  jolly  conversation.'*  A  Remarkable 
change,  however,  passed  in  his  character. 
**  On  a  sudden,"  sa]rs  Clarendon,  **  frx)m  a  lith 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  he  retired  to  ex- 
traordinary sobriety  and  strictness,  to  a  mortt 
reserved  and  melancholv  society."  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  change  took  place  when  Hamp- 
den was  about  twenty-five  years  old.  At  diat 
age  he  was  united  to  a  woman  whom  he  loved 
and  esteemed.  At  that  age  he  entered  inu> 
political  Hfe.  A  mind  so  happily  constituted 
as  his,  would  naturally,  under  such  circum- 
stances, relinquish  the  pleasures  of  dissipation 
for  domestic  enjojrments  and  public  duties. 

His  enemies  have  allowed  that  he  was  H 
man  in  whom  virtue  showed  itself  in  its  mild- 
est and  least  austere  form.  With  the  morals 
of  a  Puritan,  he  had  the  manners  of  an  accom- 
plished courtier.  Even  after  the  change  in 
nis  habits,  <'he  preserved,"  says  Clarendon^ 
'*his  own  natural  cheerfolness  and  vivacity, 
and,  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men." 
These  qualities  distinguished  him  from  most 
of  the  members  of  his  sect  and  his  party;  and, 
in  the  great  criaia  in  which  he  aAenNtrda  look 
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&  ptibtfpal  part  w*re  of  scarcely  fess  service 
(o  ^e  coantry  tnan  his  keen  sagaeity  and  kis 
flaantless  courage. 

On  the  90th  of  January,  1031,  Hampden  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
toother  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  her  son 
should  obtain  a  peerage.  His  family,  his  pos- 
sessions, and  his  personal  accomplishments 
trere  such  as  would,  in  any  age,  have  justified 
him  in  pretending  to  that  honour.  B^  in  the 
teign  of  James  the  First,  there  was  one  short 
cut  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  but  to  ask, 
to  pay,  and  to  have.  The  sale  of  titles  was 
tarried  on  as  openly  as  the  sale  of  boroughs 
In  our  times.  Hampden  turned  away  with 
Contempt  from  the  degrading  honours  with 
*which  his  family  desired  to  see  him  invested, 
tod  attached  himself  to  the  party  which  was 
•in  opposition  to  the  court 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  Lord  Nttgent  has 
|ustly  remarked,  that  parliamentary  opposition 
began  to  take  a  regular  form.  From  a  rery 
nearly  age,  the  Knglish  had  enjoyed  a  ftir  lar^r 
share  of  liberty  than  had  fhllen  to  the  lot  of 
any  neighbounng  people.  How  H  clmnoed 
that  a  country  conquered  and  enslaved  by  in- 
•Vaders,  a  country  of  which  the  soil  had  been 
portioned  out  among  foreign  adventurers,  and 
of  which  the  laws  were  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  a  country  given  over  to  that  worst  ty- 
ranny, the  tyranny  of  caste  over  easte,  should 
"have  become  the  seat  of  civil  liberty,  the  dbject 
of  the  admiration  and  envy  of  Surrounding 
states,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  problems  in 
the  philosophy  of  history.  But  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain. Within  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  Great  Charter  was  con- 
ceded. Within  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
quest, the  first  House  of  Commons  met  Prois- 
sart  tells  us,  what  indeed  his  whole  narrative 
sufliciently  proves,  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  English  were  the  least 
disposed  to  endure  oppression.  *C*est  le  plus 
perilleux  peuple  qui  soit  an  mende,  et  plus 
orutrageujt  et  orgneilleux."  The  good  Canon 
probably  did  not  perceive  that  nil  fiie  prospe- 
rity and  internal  peace  which  this  dangeiHnis 
people  enjoyed  were  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
which  he  designates  as  pitmd  and  oiitrag«<ni8. 
"He  has,  however,  borne  ample  te8tiaK>ny  to  the 
eflfect,  though  he  was  not  sagacious  enough  to 
trace  it  to  its  cause.  ''En  le  royatune  d^An- 
fieterre,"  says  he,  '■tonfes  gens,  labonreurs  et 
marchands,  ont  appris  de  vivre  en  phy*,  et  i 
mener  lenrs  marehiandises  paisiblenmt,  «t  f^s 
labourcnrs  labouirer.*  In  the  fifteenth  cevtnry, 
though  England  was  convulsed  by  the  stmiggle 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
the  physical  and  moral  conditioB  of  the  people 
continued  to  improve.  Villanage  almost  wholly 
.  disappeared. '  The  calamities  it  war  were  little 
frit,  except  by  those  who  bore  arms.  The 
oppressions  of  the  government  were  little  Mt, 
except  by  the  aristocracy.  The  institationa  of 
the  country,  when  compared  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  neighbounng  kingdoms,  seem  to 
have  been  not  undeserving  of  the  nraisei  of 
f  ortescue.  The  government  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  fiiough  we  call  it  cruel  and  arbittary, 
was  humane  and  liberal,  when  compared  widi 
thai  «f  Louis  Ibe  ISleifeMW^r  thatof  £9iaziM 
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tke  Bold.  Cominot,  who  kad  lived  amidst  tltt 
wealtiiy  cities  of  Fhmders,  and  who  had  visAte^f 
Florence  and  Venice,  had  a  ever  seen  a  people 
so  well  governed  as  the  Boglishi  **  Or  seloa 
mon  advis,"  says  he,  **  entre  toutes  les  seignei^ 
Ties  da  monde,  dont  j'sgr  eonnoissance,  ou  la 
i^hose  pubiiqne  est  mieux  trutee,  et  ou  regno 
moins  de  violence  sur  le  peuple,  et  ou  il  n'y  a 
nuls  ^fioes  abbatus  n'y  demolis  pour  guerre, 
e'est  Angleterre:  et  tombe  le  sort  et  le  nmlheuT 
-sur  ceux  qui  foot  la  ga^erre." 

About  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  com»> 
menoement  of  the  sixteenth  ocntufy,  a  great 
portion  of  the  infiuenea  which  the  aristocracy 
had  posaeiMd  passed  to  the  eiowiu  No  Engv 
lish  king  has  ever  enjojred  sudi  absobkie  power 
as  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  while  the  royal  pr»> 
rogatives  were  acquiring  strength  at  the  es* 
pense  of  tiM  nobility,  two  greet  rovolutiona 
took  place,  destined  to  be  the  parenKs  ^f  mataf 
revolutlons-^the  diacoveryof  printing  and  die 
reformation  of  the  C^hurcb. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  ScformatioD  i* 
England  was  by  no  meai»  fkvonmble  to  poliv 
tical  liberty.  The  authority  which  had  beca 
exercised  by  the  Popes  was  transferred  almost 
entire  to  the  kiag.  Two  formidable  powers 
which  had  often  served  to  check  each  other, 
were  uaited  in  a  single  despot  If  the  system 
on  which  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  Engb 
land  acted  could  have  been  pefmanent,  the  R»* 
formation  would  hwe  bora,  in  a  politioai 
sense,  die  greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  on  out 
country.  B«rt  that  system  carried  within  it  the 
seeds  of  its  own  deadi.  It  was  possible  to  tran^ 
fer  the  name  of  Head  of  the  Chunch  ftiem 
Clement  to  Henry;  but  it  was  impossible  tb 
transfer  to  the  new  estaUishmeat  me  venen^ 
tion  which  the  old  cstabtiahmcot  had  inspired. 
Mankind  had  not  l^noken  one  yoke  in  piooee 
only  in  order  to  put  on  another.  The  tupro- 
macy  of  the  Bishop  of  ftoMe  had  beeu  for 
ages  considered  as  a  fandaaaenlal  principle  of 
Christianity,  h  had  for  it  evety  thing  that 
eould  make  a  prejudice  deep  and  atrong*-^ 
Tenerable  antiquity,  high  authority,  general 
consent  It  had  been  taught  in  the  first  lessoM 
of  the  nurse.  It  was  taken  for  grtmtieA  in  all 
the  exhortations  of  the  priest  To  remoTe  it 
was  to  break  innuaeraUe  aasoeiations*  and  to 
gire  a  great  and  perilous  shodc  to  the  mind. 
Yet  this  preiudiee,  strong  as  it  was,  eould 
not  stand  in  the  great  day  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  human  reason.  And  as  it  waa  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  public  mind,  just  after  free 
ing  itself  hr  an  tmeoBampkd  effort,  fron  tt 
bondage  whkh  it  had  endured  for  ages,  would 
patiently  submit  to  a  tyiwmy  which  could 
plead  DO  aneient  title.  Rome  had  at  least  pre 
seriptiou  on  its  side.  But  Protestant  imole- 
ranoe,  despotism  in  an  upstart  aect,  infallibility 
elaimed  by  guides  who  acknowledged  that  thi^ 
had  passed  the  greater  pait  of  their  lives  in 
error,  restraints  imposed  on  the  liberty  cf  pri- 
vate judgment  by  rnlera  who  oonld  vindicate 
their  own  prooeedinga  onl|r  by  asserting  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment— these  things  could 
net  long  be  borne.  Those  who  had  pulled 
down  the  crveifix  ooudd  not  long  ooniinue  w 
persecute  for  Iheaurpliee.  It  required  iiog?eai 
sagacity  40  fmoiiimjilmm^m^m^  ini  dii 
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honratj  of  men  irlw^  dtssentiDg  from  almost  «H 
Christendom,  woold  aaffer  none  to  diaaest  from 
themselves;  who  demanded  iV^edom  of  coii- 
aoience,  yet  refased  to  grant  it;  who  execrated 
persecution,  yet  persecated ;  who  urged  reason 
•gainst  the  anthoritv  of  one  opponent,  and 
aathority  against  the  reasons  of  another.  Bon- 
ner at  least  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own 
principles.  Cranmer  conld  vindicate  himself 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  heretic,  only  by 
ailments  which  made  him  oat  to  be  a  mur- 
derer. 

Thus  the  sj^tem  on  which  the  Bnglish 
princes  acted  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  af* 
fairs  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  was 
a  system  too  obviously  unreasonable  to  be 
lasting.  The  public  mind  moved  while  the 
gonrerament  moved;  but  would  not  stop  where 
the  government  stopped*  The  same  impulse 
which  had  carried  millions  away  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  continued  to  carry  them  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction.  As  Catholics  had 
become  Protestants,  Protestants  became  Puri- 
tans ;  and  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  were  as  un- 
able to  avert  the  latter  change  as  the  Popes 
had  been  to  avert  the  former*  The  dissenting 
party  increased,  and  became  strong  under 
eveiy  kind  of  dtscouragement  and  oppression. 
They  were  a  sect  The  government  persecuted 
them,  and  they  became  an  opposition.  The 
old  constitution  of  England  furnished  to  them 
the  means  of  resisting  the  sovereign  without 
breaking  the  laws.  They  were  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  had  the  power 
of  giving  or  withholding  supplies ;  and,  by  a 
judicious  exercise  of  this  power,  they  might 
hope  to  take  from  the  Chureh  its  usurped 
authority  over  the  ooosoiences  of  men ;  and 
tmm  the  Crown  tome  part  of  the  vast  preroga^ 
tive  which  it  had  recently  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  Pope. 

The  foint  beginnings  of  this  memorable  con- 
test may  be  discemcMl  eariy  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  conduct  of  her  last  Pariiament 
made  it  clear  that  one  of  those  gpeat  revolutions 
which  policy  may  guide,  but  cannot  stop,  was 
in  progress.  It  was  on  the  question  o£  Mono- 
polies that  the  House  of  Commons  gained  its 
first  great  victory  over  the  throne.  The  eon- 
duct  of  die  extraordinary  woman  who  then 
governed  England  is  an  admirable  study  for 
politicians  who  live  in  unquiet  times.  It  shows 
now  thoroughly  she  understood  the  people 
trhom  she  ruled,  and  the  crisis  in  which  she 
was  called  to  act  What  she  held,  she  held 
firmly.  What  she  gave,  she  gave  graciously. 
She  saw  thai  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
eession  to  the  nation:  and  she  made  it,  not 
grudgingly,  not  tatdHy,  not  as  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  not,  in  a  word,  as  Charles  the 
First  would  have  made  it,  but  promptly  and 
cordially.  Before  a  hill  oeuki  be  iVaroed  or  an 
address  presented,  she  applied  a  remedy  to  the 
evil  of  which  the  nation  complained.  She  ex- 
pressed in  the  warmest  terras  her  gratitude  to 
her  faithful  Commons  for  detecting  abuses 
which  interested  persons  had  concealed  from 
her  If  her  successors  had  inherited  her  wis- 
dom with  her  crown,  Charles  the  First  might 
nave  died  of  old  age,  and  James  the  Second 
mcM  narer  hart  seen  St  Qermaina. 


She  died;  and  the  kingdom  pasaed  to  OM 
who  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  greatest  mas- 
ter of  kingcraA  that  ever  lived;  who  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  those  kings  whom  God  seems  to 
send  for  the  express  purpose  of  hastening  re* 
volutions.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  whom 
Britain  has  produced,  he  was  at  once  the  most 
harmless  and  the  most  provoking.  His  office 
resembled  that  of  the  man  who,  in  a  Spanish 
bull-fight,  goads  the  torpid  savage  to  fury,  by 
shaking  a  red  rag  in  the  air,  and  now  and  then 
throwing  a  dart,  sharp  enough  to  sting,  but  too 
small  to  injure.  The  policy  of  wise  tyrants 
has  always  been  lo  cover  their  violent  acts 
with  popular  forms.  James  was  always  ob* 
trudii>g  his  despotic  theories  on  his  subjects 
without  the  slightest  necessity.  His  foolish 
talk  exasperated  them  infinitely  more  than 
forced  loans  or  benevolences  would  have  dona. 
Yet,  in  practice,  no  king  ever  held  his  preroga- 
tives less  tenaciously.  He  neither  gave  way 
gracefully  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  liber^, 
nor  took  vigorous  measures  to  stop  it»  hoc 
retreated  before  it  with  ludicrous  haste,  bins* 
tering  and  insulting  as  he  retreated.  The 
EngKsh  people  had  been  governed  for  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fiffy  years  by  princes  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  frailties  or  their  vices, 
had  all  possessed  great  force  of  character, 
and  who,  whether  bek>ved  or  hated,  had  always 
been  feared.  Now,  at  length,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  day  when  the  sceptre  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  dropped  from  the  hand  of  his  lethargic 
grandson,  England  had  a  king  whom  she  de- 
spised. 

The  follies  and  vices  of  the  man  increased 
the  contempt  which  was  produced  by  the 
feeble  policy  of  the  sovereign.  The  indeco- 
rous gallantries  of  the  Court,  the  habits  oC 
gross  intoxioation  in  which  even  the  ladies 
indulged,  were  alone  suflicient  to  disgust  a 
people  whose  manners  were  beginning  to  be 
strongly  tinctured  with  austerity.  But  these 
were  trifles.  Crimes  of  the  most  frightful 
kind  had  been  discovered;  others  were  sus- 
pected. The  strange  story  of  the  Cowries  was 
not  forgotten.  The  ignominious  fondness  of 
the  king  for  his  minions,  the  perjuries,  the  sor- 
ceries, the  poisonings,  which  his  chief  favour- 
ites had  planned  within  the  ivalls  of  his  palace, 
the  pardon  which,  in  direct  violation  of  his 
duty,  and  of  his  word,  he  had  granted  to  the 
mjrsterious  threats  of  a  murderer,  made  him  an 
oMect  of  ioatbing  to  many  of  his  subjects. 
Wliat  opinion  grave  and  moral  persons  re- 
siding at  a  distance  from  the  court  entertained 
respecting  him,  we  learn  from  Mrs.Hutohin- 
son's  Memoirs.  England  was  no  place,  the 
seventeenth  century  no  time,  for  Spoms  and 
Loousta. 

ThM  was  not  all.  The  most  ridiculous 
weaknesses  seemed  to  meet  in  the  wretched 
Solomon  of  Whitehall ;  pedantry,  buffbonerv, 
garrulity,  low  curiosity,  the  most  contemptible 
personal  cowardice.  Nature  and  education 
had  done  their  best  to  produce  a  finished  spe- 
cimen of  all  that  a  king  ought  not  to  be.  His 
awkward  figure,  his  rolling  eye,  his  rickety 
walk*  his  nervous  tremblings^  his  slobbering 
mouth,  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  were  impe  • 
foctioAs  which .mic^,Mf igvkt<^l^9^.^  ^ 
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btsC«iid  gitmt^  num.  Tbiir  «fllsel»  lMW«ver, 
WM  to  make  Jsmet  and  kis  office  objects  of 
•ODtempt;  and  todttsolYe  those  assoeiatioas 
which  had  been  created  by  the  noble  bearing 
of  preceding  monarehs,  and  which  were  in 
themselves  no  inconsiderable  fenee  to  royalty. 

The  sovereign  whom  James  most  resembled 
was,  we  think,  Glandins  Ctssar.  Both  had  the 
same  feeble  and  vacillating  temper,  the  same 
childishaess,  the  same  coarseacss,  the  same 
poltroonery.  Both  were  men  of  learning ;  both 
wrote  and  spoke-Hiot,  indeed,  well— but  still 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  men  so  foolish  sboald  have  written  or 
spoken.  The  follies  and  indecencies  of  Jamee 
are  well  described  in  the  words  which  Soeto- 
Aiar  uses  reelecting  Clandiae :  <*  Molta  talia, 
•tiam  privatis  deformia,  necdnm  pnacipi,n^ 
q«e  in^Mundo,  neqne  indoeto,  immo  etiam 
vertiaaeiter  Uberalibos  stndits  dedito."  The 
description  given  by  Sneloniiis  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  BcMma  prince  transacted  boei- 
BMs,  ezaody  salts  the  Briton.  **In  oogno- 
soendo  ac  decemendo  mira  varietale  animi 
fiiit,  modo  cireamspeotas  6t  sagax,  modo  in« 
aonsullas  ao  pneeeps,  non  nancfuam  frivolos 
aaentiqne  similis."  Olaadias  was  ruled  sao* 
cessiveiy  by  two  bad  womea;  James  success- 
ively by  two  bad  men.  Even  the  description 
of  the  person  of  Clandias,  which  we  find  in 
Ihe  ancient  memoirs,  might,  in  many  points, 
serve  for  that  of  James.  **  Cetemm  et  ingre- 
dieatem  destitnebant  poplites  minus  firmi,  et 
remisse  quid  vel  serio  agentem  mvlta  dehone- 
fUbant:  risus  indecens;  iratarpior,8pumaBte 
detn,  prftterea  liagiue  titnbantia." 

The  Parliament  which  James  had  called 
toon  aAer  his  accession  had  been  refractory. 
liis  second  Parliament,  called  in  the  spring 
•f  1814,  had  been  more  refractory  still.  It  had 
ieen  dissolved  after  a  session  of  two  months ; 
and  daring  six  years  the  king  had  governed 
withoat  having  recoorse  to  the  legislature. 
During  those  six  years,  melancholy  and  dis- 
graceful evettts,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  soecessioa ;— the 
divorce  of  Lady  Essex,  the  mnrdcr  of  Overbury, 
the  elevation  of  Viniftrs,  the  pardon  of  Somer- 
set, the  disgrace  of  Coke,  the  execution  of  Ra- 
leigh, die  battle  of  Pragoe.  the  invasion  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Spinoia,  \h«  igaominicus  flight 
af  the  son-in-law  of  lUe  English  king,  the  de- 
pression of  the  Protestant  mierest  all  over  the 
Continent.  All  the  extraordinary  modes  by 
which  James  eon  Id  venture  to  raise  money 
had  been  tried.  His  necessities  were  greater 
thaa  ever ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  summon 
the  Parliament  la  which  Hampden  made  his 
irst  appearance  as  a  public  man. 

l^is  Parliament  lasted  about  twelve  months. 
During  that  time  it  Visited  with  deserved  pcK 
nishm^nt  several  of  those  who,  during  the 
preceding  six  years,  had  enriched  themselves 
by  peculation  and  monopoly.  MIchell,  one  of 
those  grasping  patentees,  who  had  purchased 
of  the  favourite  the  power  of  robbing  the  na- 
tion* was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  life.  Mom- 
pes5on,  the  original,  it  is  said«  of  Massinger's 
.  •♦Overreach,**  was  outlawed  and  deprived  of 
bis  ill-gotten  weahh.  Even  Sir  Edward  Vil- 
tien,  the  brother  of  Buckingham,  found  it 


eonveatent  to  leave  England.  A  greater  name 
is  to  be  added  to  the  ignominious  list  By  this 
Parliament  was  brought  to  justice  that  illus- 
trious philosopher,  whose  memory  genius  has 
half  redeemed  from  the  infamy  due  to  servility, 
to  ingratitude,  and  to  corruption. 

After  redressing  internal  grievances,  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  Europe.  The  king  flew  into 
a  rage  with  them  for  meddling  with  such  mat- 
ters, and,  with  characteristic  judgment,  drew 
them  into  a  controversy  about  the  origin  of 
the  House  and  of  its  privileges.  When  he 
found  that  he  oould  not  convince  them,  he 
dissolved  them  in  a  passion,  and  sent  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  ruminate  ^n 
his  lo^c  in  prison. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  this 
dissohitioQ  and  the  meeting  of  the  next  Pariia* 
meat,  took  place  the  celebrated  negotiation  re* 
specttng  the  Infhnta.  The  would-be  despot  was 
nnmefi3ftilly  browbeaten.  The  would-be  Solo- 
mon was  ridiculously  overreached.  "Steenie,* 
in  spile  of  the  begging  and  sobbing  of  his  dear 
"dad  and  gossip,"  carried  off  "baby  Oharies* 
in  triumph  to  Madrid.  The  sweet  lads,  as 
Jasnes  called  them,  came  back  safe,  but  with- 
out their  errand.  The  great  master  of  king- 
craft, in  looking  for  a  Spanish  match,  found  a 
Spanish  war.  In  February,  16t4,  a  Pariia- 
ment  met,  during  the  whole  sitting  of  which 
James  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his 
•*baby,"  and  of  his  •'poor  slave  and  dog.**  The 
Commons  were  disposed  to  support  the  king 
in  the  vigorous  policy  which  his  son  and  his 
favourite  urged  him  to  adopt  But  they  were 
not  disposed  to  place  any  confidence  in  ^ir 
foeble  sovereign  and  his  dissolute  courtiers, 
or  to  relax  in  their  efiorts  to  remove  publie 
grievances.  They  therefore  lodgied  the  money 
which  they  voted  for  the  war  in  the  hands 
of  pariiamentary  commissioners.  They  im- 
peached the  treasurer.  Lord  Middlesex,  for 
corruption,  and  they  passed  a  bill  by  which 
patents  of  monopoly  were  declared  illegal. 

Hampden  did  not,  during  the  reign  of  James« 
take  any  prominent  part  in  public  aff^iirs.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  parliamentary  business, 
and  to  the  local  interests  of  his  own  county. 
It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  exer- 
tions, that  Wendover  and  some  other  boroughs, 
on  which  the  popular  party  could  depend,  re- 
covered the  elective  franchise,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  court 

The  health  of  the  king  had  for  some  time 
been  deelining.  On  the  S7th  of  March,  16t5, 
he  expired.  Under  his  weak  rule,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  had  grown  strong,  and  had  become 
equal  to  the  great  contest.  The  contest  was 
brought  on  by  the  policy  of  his  successor. 
Charies  bore  no  resemblance  to  his  father. 
He  wa«  not  a  driveller,  or  a  pedant,  or  a  huf 
foon,  or  a  coward.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  a  man  of 
strict  morals  in  private  life.  His  talents  for 
business  were  respectable;  his  demeanour 
was  kingly.  But  he  was  ftilse,  imperious,  oo- 
stinate,  nanrowminded,  ignorant  of  the  temper 
of  his  people,  unobservant  of  ^  signs  of  hii 
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times.  The  wkolo  prniciple  of  h'la  gofceraoieiit 
was  resistancd  lo  public  opinioi ;  nor  did  be 
make  any  real  concession  to  tbat  opinion  tfii 
it  mattered  not  whether  he  resisted  or  con«^ 
ceded;  till  the  nation,  which  had  long  ceased 
to  love  him  or  to  trust  him,  had  ai  last  ceased 
lo  fear  him. 

His  first  Parliament  met  in  June,  1686k 
JIampden  sat  ia  it  as  burgess  for  Weadover. 
The  king  wished  for  money.  The  Commons 
wished  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The 
war,  however,  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
funds.  The  plaa  of  the  Opposition  was^  it 
should  seem,  to  dole  out  supplies  biy  small 
sums  in  order  to  prevent  a  speedy  dissolution. 
7hey  gave  the  lung  two  subsidies  only,  and 
proceeded  to  complain  that  bis  ships  had  been 
fmvloyed  against  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
and  to  petiiion  in  behalf  of  the  Puritana  who 
were  persecuted  in  England.  The  king  dia- 
folved  them,  and  raised  money  by  letters  wi- 
der his  privy  seal.  The  supply  fell  far  short 
•f  what  he  needed;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1636, 
be  called  together  another  Parliament*  In  thi» 
Parliament,  Hampden  again  sat  for  Weadover. 

The  Commons  resolved  to  grant  a  veiy  libe- 
ral supply,  but  to  de&r  the  fiaal  passing  of 
the  act  for  that  purpose  til!  the  grievanoes  of 
the  nation  should  be  redressed.  The  struggle 
which  followed  far  exceeded  in  violence  any 
that  had  yet  taken  place.  The  Commons  im^ 
peached  BuckinghaiL  The  king  threw  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  into  prison. 
The  Commons  denied  the  right  of  the  king 
to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage  without  their 
consent  The  king  dissolved  tbem.  They  put 
forth  a  remonstrance.  The  king  circulated  a 
declaration  vindicating  his  measures,  and  com- 
mitted some  of  the  most  distinguished  memben 
of  the  Opposition  to  dose  custody.  Money 
was  raised  by  a  forced  loan,  which  was  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  according  to  the  rale 
at  which  they  had  been  respectively  assessed 
to  the  last  subsidy.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
that  Hampden  made  his  first  stand  for  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  English  constitution. 
He  positively  refused  to  lend  a  farthing.  He 
was  required  to  give  his  reasons.  He  answer> 
ed,  '*uiat  he  could  be  content  to  lend  as  well 
as  otners,  but  feared  to  draw  upon  himself 
0iat  curse  in  Magna  Charta  which  should 
oe  read  twice  a  year  against  those  who  in- 
fringe it'*  For  this  noble  answer  the  Privy 
Council  committed  him  close  prisoner  to  the 
Gate-House.  After  some  time,  he  was  again 
brought  up;  but  he  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
and  was  seat  to  a  plaoe  of  confinement  in 
Hampshire. 

The  govrrament  went  on,  oppressing  at 
home,  and  blundering  in  ail  iu  measures 
abroad.  A  war  was  foolishly  undertaken 
against  France,  and  more  foolishly  conducted. 
Buckingham  led  an  expedition  against  Rh^ 
and  failed  ignominioosly.  In  the  mean  time, 
soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  people.  Crimes, 
of  which  ordinary  justioe  should  have  taken 
cognisance,  were  punished  by  martial  law. 
Nearly  eighty  gentlemen  were  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan.  The 
hwtr  people,  who  showed  any  signs  of  insub- 
jninalioAr  were  pressad  iato  tha  fleet,  or  cgmp- 


pwled'io  sBife  uiNH^ami^  '  Mes0jr,'nmp0Ni( 
eame  in  slowly :  and  the  king  Wat  eompeUeA 
to  summon  anoUMr  ParltamcQb  In  the  hop* 
of  conciliating  kis  subieeis,  be  set  at  Uberif 
the  persoas  who  had  been  imprismied  for  its* 
fusing  to  CMnply  with  his  unlawful  demandfc 
Hampdett  regained  his  freedom ;  asd  was  Im- 
mediately re-elected  trargess  for  WendoTer. 

Early  in  1698  the  Parliament  met.  During 
its  first  session,  the  Oommens  prevailed  on  tha 
king,  after  many  deUtys  and  much  equivocal 
tion,  to  give,  in  return  for  fire  subsidies,  hiB 
full  and  solemn  assent  to  that  celebrated  im* 
struoMnt,  the  second  grealohansr  of  the  liber* 
ties  0f  England,  ksown  by  the  name  of  ths 
Petition  of  Bight  Bf  agneeiBg  to  this  act,  tb« 
king  bound  himself  to  raise  no  taaes  withom 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  imprison  no  bum 
except  by  legal  process,  to  billet  no  more  ssl* 
diers  on  the  people,  and  to  leave  the  eognisanas 
of  offences  to  the  ordinafy  tribanals. 

In  the  sommer  this  memorahle  ParlsaraeM 
was  prorogued.  It  met  again  in  January,  16C8U 
Buckingham  was  no  more*  That  weak,  vi»« 
lent,  and  dissolute  adventurer,  who,  with  nd 
talents  or  acquirements  but  those  of  a  mevs 
courtier,  had,  in  a  great  crisia  of  foreign  aadl 
domestie  politks,  ventnred  en  the  part  o€^ 
prime  minister,  had  fallen,  during  the  recess 
of  Pariiamest,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Both  before  and  after  his  death,  the  war  had 
been  feebly  and  unsoooeasfolly  conducted* 
The  king  had  eontanued,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  to  raise  tonnage  and 
ponndage,  without  the  consent  of  Parliameab 
The  troops  had^again  been  billeted  on  the 
people ;  iad  it  was  clear  lo  the  Commons,  that 
the  five  snbsidiee  which  they  had  given,  as  the 
price  of  the  national  liberties,  had  been  given 
in  vain. 

They  met  accordingly  in  no  complying  hw 
mour.  They  took  into  their  moat  serions  con* 
sideration  the  measures  of  the  government 
concerning  tonnage  and  poimdage.  Theyi 
summoned  die  officers  of  the  custom-house  lo 
their  bar.  They  interrogated  the  baroas  of 
the  exehequer*  They  committed  one  of  the 
aherifis  of  London.  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  distin- 
guished  member  of  the  opposition,  and  aa 
intimate  friend  of  Hampden,  propoaed  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  unconstitutional  impcK 
sition.  The  speiUcer  said  that  the  king  had 
commandod  him  lo  put  no  such  question  i» 
the  vote.  This  deeisioB  produced  the  most 
violent  burst  of  fseling  ever  seen  within  ths 
walls  of  Parliament.  Hayman  remonstrated 
vehemently  against  the  disg raoeful  language 
which  had  been  heard  from  the  ohair.  Eliot 
dashed  the  paper  which  contained  his  reeoln* 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Valentine  and 
Hollis  held  the  speaker  down  in  his  seat  bf. 
main  force,  and  read  the  motion  amidst  the 
loudest  shouts.  The  door  was  locked ;  the  key 
was  laid  on  the  table.  Black  Bod  knocked  for 
admittance  in  vain«  AAer  passing  several 
strong  resolntioas,  the  House  adjourned.-— On 
the  day  appointed  for  its  meeting,  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  king,  and  several  of  its 
most  eminent  members,  among  whom  weiw 
Hollis  and  Sir  John  £liot»  were  committed  to 
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TkoQgli  Uwtspdmk  had  m  ym  tiiMi  little 
pmn  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  he  had  been 
m  member  oi  maay  rery  Importaiit  eommitiees, 
aad  had  read  and  written  mach  coaeemhig-  the 
law  of  ParliaBient.  A  ounascript  Tohiine  of 
Parliattieiuarf  Oases,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
enee,  contains  many  cxtfacts  from  his  notes* 

He  now  retired  to  tha  duties  and  pleasures 
of  a  rural  life.  During  the  etoreo  years  whioh 
followed  the  disaohrtion  of  the  ParUament  of 
I0t8,  he  resided  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  most 
l»eandAil  part»  of  the  eoantgr  of  BtKkingham. 
The  house,  whioh  has,  .sisee  has  time,  been 
greatly  altered,  and  which  is  now,  we  be litve, 
ahnost  entirely  neglected,  was  then  an  old 
Bnghsh  mansion,  bailt  in  the  days  of  the 
FlantagcnetA  and  the  Tudors.  It  stood  on  the 
brow  c^  a  hill  which  overlooks  a  narrow  ral* 
ley.  The  extensrre  woods  which  sarroimd  it 
were  pierced  by  long  avenues.  One  of  those 
avenues  the  graad£ather  of  the  great  statesman 
cnt  for  the  approach  of  Elizabeth ;  aad  the 
opening,  which  is  still  visihle  for  many  miles, 
retains  the  name  of  the  Queen*s  Gap*  In  this 
delightful  retreat  Hampden  passed  several 
lyaars,  performing  with  gieat  activity  all  the 
duties  of  a  landed  geotletnen  and  a  magistrate, 
nnd  amusing  himself  widi  books  and  with 

•  BeldsportSi 

He  was  not  in  his  retiremeait  unmindful  of 
his  preseonted  friends,  in  particalar,  he  kept 
.  tip  a  close  oorrespondenoe  with  Sir  lohn  Eliot, 
who  was  conned  in  the  Tower.    Lord  Nng«nt 

•  has  published  severai  of  the  letters.  We  may 
perhaps  be  ihnehulf  bat  it  seems  to  us  that 
every  one  of  them  is  an  admirable  illustra;don 

.  of  some  part  of  the  charaeter  of  Hampden 
which  Clarendon  has  dnrwn. 

Part  of  the  correspoadence  relates  to  the 
two  sons  of  6ir  John  Eliot  These  young 
men  were  wild  andtmsieady ;  and  their  father, 

:who  was  now  separated  from  them,  was  nsr 
tarally  anxious  about  their  eonduct    He  at 

'length  resohred  to  send  one  of  dnm  to  France, 

^nodnhe  other  to  serve  a  campaign  in  the  Low 
Oonntrles.    Tfae  letter  whiofaf  we  subjoin  shows 

'that  Hampden,  though  rigorous  towards  him* 

'  asU;  was  not  unofaarit^le  towards  others,  and 
that  his  pnritanismwaa  perfectly  coinpatible 

'  with  Bie  stntimciits  and  the  tastes  of  an  acoom* 
plished  gentlesMu.  It  also  illustrates  admi* 
rably  what  hn»  been  said  of  him  by  OUcrendoa : 
<«He  was  of  that  rare  afiriMlily  aad  temper  hi 

•  debate,  and  oi  that  seeming  Immility  and  sab* 

•  mission  of  fudgmens,  as  if  be  -  brought  no  opi* 
nion  of  his  oi«n  wiii  him^  bvt  a  desire  of 
inibima^ea  aad  faMtmction.    Yet  be^lnKl  bo 

-^anbtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and^  noder 
4)over  of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objostions, 

-that  he  infasedhis  own  opinions  into  those 
ffom  whom  he  pratended  to  leain  and  receive 

The  letter  runs  thus:  ''I  am  so  perfectly 
ac^naiated  with  your  clear  insight  into  the 

•  di^ioaicioas  of  men,  nod  ability  to  fit  them 
with  ooui^es  suitable,  that,  had  you  bestowed 

-sons  of  mine  as  you  have  done  your  own,  my 

jmlfmant  dmrst  hardly  have  oaHed  it  hito 

•^pestkm,  espaainlfy  when,  in  laying  the  de« 

-dgn,  yon  ha^n  pwvented  the  objections  to  be 

'    agaiaslit*    Foi  if  ,lir.  JUahard  Bliot 


wfll,  hi  the  intermissions  of  aotion,  add  stndr 
to  practice,  and  adorn  that  lively  spirit  will) 
flowers  of  contemplation,  he  will  raise  uUr 
eocpeetations  of  another  Sir  Edward  Tere,  that 
had  this  eharacter^-^U  summer  in  the  field,  ail 
winter  in  his  study— 4n  whose  fall  fame  makes 
this  kingdom  a  great  loser;  aad,  having  taksb 
this  resolution  from  counsel  with  the  highest 
wisdom,  as  I  doubt  not  you  have,  I  hope  afiRl 
pray  that  the  same  Power  will  erown  it  wkh  a 
blessing  answerable  to  our  wish.    The  way 
you  fake  with  my  other  finend  shows  you  to  Xm 
none  of  the  Biefaop  of  Exeter's  converts}*  of 
whose  mind  neither  am  I  suoerstitiously.    But 
had  my  opinion  been  asked,  I  should,  as  vnlgnr 
coaeeits  use  to  do,  have  showed  my  power 
rather  to  raise  objections  than  to  answer  them. 
A  temperf  between  Prance  and  Oxford  might 
have  taken  away  his  scruples,  with  mors  ad* 
vantage  to  his  years.     .    .    ....    For 

although  he  be  one  of  those  Uiat,  if  his  age 
were  looked  for  in  no  other  book  bat  that  iX 
the  miad,  would  be  found  no  ward  if  you  i^onld 
die  to*morrow;  yet  it  is  a  great  hazard,  me* 
thinks,  to  see  so  sweet  a  disposition  gnardsd 
with  no  more,  amongst  a  people  whereof  man^r 
make  it  their  religion  to  bo  superstitions  i^ 
impiety,  and  their  behavioar  to  be  afi)Boted  in 
ill  matinors.  But  Body  who  only  knoweth  the 
periods  of  lifo  and  opportuaities  to  come,  hath 
designed  him,  i  hope,  for  hie  own  service  b4* 
time^  and  sthnred  up  year  piwvldeace  to  hoe- 
band  him  so  early  for  great  affairs.  Then 
shaU  he  be  sure  to  find  liim  in  France  dtdt 
Abrahain  did  in  Sechem  and  Joseph  in  Befft> 
under  whose  wing  alone  is  perfoet  safety. 

Sir  John  Bliot  employed  himself,  during  hte 
imprisonment,  in  writing  a  treatise  on  gnvt/rtk* 
roent,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  tViend. 
Hampden's  critteisms  are  strilringty  chavna- 
teristic  Thev  are  written  with  all  that  *<fiew^ 
ing  courtesy''  which  is  ascrihed  to  him  by 
Clarendon.  The  objections  are  inahnated 
with  so  much  delicacy,  that  they  could  scarec- 
ly  gall  the  most  irritable  anthor.  We  see,  tda, 
how  highly  Hampden  valued  in  the  writinfs 
e€  others  that  conciseness  which  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  his  own  ehn 
qoenee.  Sir  John  Eliot's  style  was,  it  seems, 
too  diflhse,  and  it  is  irafnossible  not  to  admhfe 
die  skill  «urith  which  this  is  suggested.  *<The 
'pieoe,"  says  Hampden,  '*is  as  complete  an 
image  of  the  patfem  as  can  be  drawn  by  IhMs 
■•-HI  lively  character  of  a  large  mind-^he  sub- 
ject, method^  and  expression,  excellent  and 
homogenial,  and  to  say  truth,  sweethesit, 
aolnewhat  exceeding  my  commendations.  My 
wmte  cannot  render  them  to  the  life.  Yet^ 
to  show  my  ingenuity  rather  than  wiv-j^would 
not  a  less  model  have  given  a  full  representa- 
tion of  that  subject—not  by  diminution  but  bv 
contraction  of  partsl  1  desire  to  leam»  \ 
dare  not  sayw— The  variations  upon  each  pal 


*  L«H  Napttiu,  we  Uilnk,  bss  mteniilttrMomI  iM»  pis 
lagfi.  Hampden  aeemt  to  allude  to  BUbop  Ifairi  tlxtfi 
•atire,  in  which  the  custom  of  sending  young  man 
aliroad  ia  eaaavrad,  and  an  aeademta  life  reeommended. 
Wfl  kavfl  a  gefiaral  ractiHtoaaB  lliat  ihtta  ia  aowecblai 
to  the  aame  eirect  in  Hall'a  proaa  worka  i  but  wt  tiave 
not  time  to  aearch  them. 
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ticvlar  seem  mai7«-«Ily  I  ccmfosS)  ezcelleat 
The  fountain  was  fall,  the  channel  narrow ; 
that  may  be  the  eause ;  or  that  the  author  re- 
sembled VirgiU  who  made  more  yerses  by 
many  than  he  intended  to  write.  To  extract 
a  just  nnmber,  had  I  seen  all  his,  I  could  easily 
kave  bid  him  make  fewer ;  but  if  he  had  bade 
me  tell  which  he  conld  have  spared,  I  had  been 
posed.'' 

This  is  eyidently  the  writing,  not  only  of  a 
man  of  good  sense  and  good  tas^  but  of  a  man 
of  literary  habits.  Of  iLe  studies  of  Hampden 
little  is  known.  But  as  it  was  at  one  time  in 
eontemplation  to  give  him  the  chai^  of  the 
•dncaiion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  acquirements  were  consider- 
able. Davila,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  his  fa- 
Tourite  writers.  The  moderation  of  Davila's 
opinions,  and  the  perspicuity  and  manliness 
of  his  style,  could  not  but  recommend  him  to 
so  judicious  a  reader.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  parallel  between  France  and  £ngland, 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Puritans,  had  struck 
the  mind  of  Hampden,  and  that  he  already  felt 
within  himself  powers  not  unequal  to  the  loAy 
part  of  Coligni.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
theae  pursuits,  a  heavy  domestic  calamity  iell 
on  him.  His  wife,  who  had  borne  him  nine 
children,  died  in  the  summer  of  1684.  She 
lies  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampden,  close  to 
the  manor-house.  The  tender  and  energetic 
language  of  her  epitaph  still  attests  the  bitter- 
B68S  of  her  husband's  sorrow,  and  the  consola- 
tion which  he  found  in  a  hope  full  of  immor- 
tality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  aspect  of  public  affairs 
grew  darker  and  daricer.  The  health  of  Eliot 
Jiad  sunk  under  an  unlawful  imprisonment  of 
.several  years.    The  brave  sufferer  refused  to 

Crchase  liberty,  though  liberty  would  to  him 
ve  been  life,  by  recognising  the  authority 
which  had  confined  him.  In  consequence  of 
ihe  representations  of  his  phjrsicians,  the  se- 
■  Terity  of  restraint  was  somewhat  relajced.  But 
.it  was  in  vain.  He  languished  and  expired  a 
martyr  to  that  good  cause,  for  which  his  friend 
Hampden  was  destined  to  meet  a  more  briUiamt 
■hat  not  a  more  honourable  death. 

All  the  promises  of  the  king  were  violaled 
without  scruple  or  shame.  The  Petition  of 
Right,  to  which  he  had,  in  consideration  of 
moneys  duly  numbered,  given  a  solemn  assent, 
was  set  at  naughu  Taxes  were  raised  by  the 
royal  authority.  Patents  of  monopoly  were 
fpamed.  The  old  usages  of  feudal  times  were 
made  pretexts  for  harassing  the  people  wtih 
exactions  unknown  during  many  years.  The 
Puritans  were  persecuted  with  cruelty  worthy 
of  the  Holy  Office.  They  were  forced  to  ftv 
from  the  country.  They  were  imprisoned. 
They  were  whipped.  Their  ears  were  cut  off. 
.Their  noses  were  slit.  Their  cheeks  were 
branded  with  red-hot  iron.  But  the  cruelty  of 
the  oppressor  could  not  tire  out  the  fortitude 
of  the  victims.  The  mutilated  defenders  of 
liberty  again  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  Stai^ 
Chamber,  came  back  with  undiminished  reso- 
lution lo  the  place  of  their  gkirious  infamy,  and 
maafbllv  presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears  to 
be  i^rubbed  out  by  the  hangman's  knife.  The 
nardv  sect  grew  ap  sad  flourished,  in  spits  of 


every  tiling  that  seemed  Ukdy  to  stunt  it*  stmek 
its  roots  deep  into  a  barren  soil,  and  spread  its 
branches  wide  to  an  indement  sky.  The  mid- 
titude  thronged  round  Prynne  in  die  pillory 
with  more  respect  than  they  paid  to  Mainwar- 
ing  in  the  pulpit,  and  treasnred  up  the  rags 
wliich  the  blood  of  Burton  had  soaked,  with  a 
veneration  such  as  rochets  and  surplices  iiad 
ceased  to  inspire. 

For  the  misgovemment  of  this  disastrons 
period,  Charles  himself  is  principally  respoti* 
sible.  AAer  the  death  of  Buckingham,  he 
seemed  to  have  been  bis  own  prime  minister. 
He  had,  however,  two  counsellors  who  se- 
conded him,  or  went  beyond  him,  in  intolerance 
and  lawless  violence ;  the  one  a  superstitious 
driveller,  as  honest  as  a  vile  temper  would 
suffer  him  to  be ;  the  other  a  man  of  great  va- 
lour and  capacity,  but  licentiotts,  faithless, 
corrupt,  and  cruel. 

Never  were  faces  more  strikingly  character- 
istic of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  belongCNi, 
than  those  of  Land  and  Strafford,  as  they  still 
remain  portrayed  by  the  most  skilful  hand  of 
that  age.  The  mean  forehead,  the  pinched 
features,  the  peering  eyes  of  the  prelate  suit 
admirably  with  his  disposition.  They  mark 
him  out  as  a  lower  kind  of  Saint  Dominic, 
differing  from  the  fierce  and  gloomy  enthu- 
siast who  founded  the  inquisition,  as  we  might 
imagine  the  familiar  imp  of  a  spiteful  witch  to 
differ  fVom  an  archangel  of  dariuiess.  When 
we  read  his  judgments,  when  we  read  the  re- 
port which  he  drew  up,  setting  forth  thajt  he 
had  sent  some  separatists  to  prison,  and  ka- 
ploring  the  rcyal  aid  against  others,  we  feel  a 
movemtait  of  indignacioa.  We  turn  to  his 
Diary,  and  we  are  at  once  as  cool  as  oontempt 
can  make  us.  There  we  read  how  his  picture 
fell  down,  and  bow  fearful  he  was  lest  the  fail 
should  be  an  omen ;  bow  he  dreamed  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  came  to  bed  to  him  ( that 
King  James  walked  past  him;  that  he  saw 
Thomas  Flazagn  in  green  garments,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  with  his  shoulders  wrap- 
ped in  linen.  In  the  early  pan  of  1697,  tlie 
sleep  of  this  great  ornament  of  the  ehuroh 
seems  to  have  been  mudi  disturbed.  On  the 
6th  of  January,  he  saw  a  merry  oM  man  wMi 
a  wrinkled  comtenance,  named  Orwe,  lyisg 
on  the  ground.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
memorable  month,  he  saw  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln jump  on  a  bone  and  ride  away.  A  day 
or  two  after  this,  he  dreamed  that  he  gave  the 
king  drink  in  a  stiver  cap,  and  that  the  king 
refosed  it,  and  called  for  a  glass.  Then  he 
dreamed  that  he  had  taraed  PapisI— of  all  his 
dreams  the  only  one,  we  suspect,  which  came 
through  the  gate  of  horn.  But  of  these  visions, 
our  favourite  is  that  which,  as  he  has  record- 
ed, he  enjoyed  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  Mi 
of  February,  1637.  *"  I  dreamed,"  says  be, 
*  that  I  had  the  scurvy ;  and  that  forthwith  all 
my  teeth  became  loose.  There  was  one  in 
especial  in  my  lower  jaw,  which  I  couki 
scarcely  keep  in  with  my  finger  till  I  had  called 
for  help.**  Here  was  a  man  to  have  the  super- 
intendence of  the  opinions  of  a  great  natton  f 

But  Wentwor^i— who  ever  names  him  with- 
out thinking  of  those  harsh  dark  features,  ea- 
Aohled  by  their  axpftssioas  into  mnrv  thaa  the 
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mafetty  of  an  andqne  Jupiter;  of  that  brow, 
Ihat  «ye,  that  cheek,  that  lip,  wherein,  as  in  a 
chronicle,  are  written  the  events  of  many 
stormy  and  disastrous  years ;  high  enterprise 
accomplished,  frightful  dangers  braved,  power 
txnsparingly  exercised,  sufl*enng  unshrink* 
ingty  borne;  of  that  fixed  look,  so  AiH  of  se- 
Terity,  of  moumAiI  anxiety ;  of  deep  thought, 
of  dauntless  resolution,  which  seems  at  once 
to  forebode  and  defy  a  terrible  fate,  as  it 
lowers  on  us  from  the  Hring  canrass  of  Van* 
dyke!  Bveu  at  this  day  the  haughty  earl 
orerawes  posterity  as  he  overawed  Ms  con- 
temporaries, and  excites  the  same  interest 
when  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  history, 
which  he  excited  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  sometimes 
ftel  towards  his  memory  a  certain  relenting, 
similar  to  that  relenting  which  his  defence,  as 
Sir  John  Denham  tells  us,  produced  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

This  great,  brave,  bad  man  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time  with 
Hampden,  and  took  the  same  side  with  Hamp- 
den. Both  were  among  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  commoners  in  tiie  kingdom.  Both 
were  equally  distinguished  by  force  of  charae* 
ler  and  by  personal  courage.  Hampden  had 
more  judgment  and  sagacity  than  Wentwoith. 
But  no  orator  of  that  time  equalled  Weatworth 
in  force  and  brilliancy  of  expression.  In  I6M, 
both  these  eminent  men  were  committed  to  pri- 
son by  the  king ;  Wentworth,  who  was  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  on  aoeouniof  his 
parliamentary  conduct;  Hampden,  who  had 
not  as  yet  taken  a  prominent  part  in  debate, 
for  refusing  to  pay  taxes  illegally  imposed. 

Here  their  paths  separated.  After  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  the  king  attempted  to  seduce 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  from  their 
party ;  and  Wentworth  was  among  those  who 
3rielded  to  the  seduction.  He  abandoned  his 
associates,  and  hated  them  ever  after  with  the 
deadly  hatred  of  a  renegade.  High  titles  and 
sreat  employments  were  heaped  upon  him. 
He  became  Earl  of  Btrafibrd,  Lord-Lieuienant 
of  Ireland,  President  of  the  Ocuncil  of  the 
North ;  and  he  employed  all  his  power  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  those  liberties  of  which 
ne  had  been  the  most  distinguished  champion. 
His  counsels  respecting  public  aflkirs  were 
fierce  and  arbitrary.  His  correspondence  with 
Laud  abundantly  proves  that  government  with- 
out Parliaments,  go veiliment  by  the  sword,  was 
his  favourite  scheme.  He  was  mwUling  even 
that  the  course  of  justice  between  man  aiMi 
man  should  be  unrestrained  by  Ae  tofhi  pre- 
rogative. He  grudged  to  ^  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  even  that  measure 
of  liberty,  which  the  most  absolute  of  the 
Bourbons  have  allowed  to  the  Parliaments  of 
France. 

In  Ireland,  where  he  stood  in  Ae  place  of 
the  king,  his  practice  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  theoi7.  ^^  '^^  ^P 1^®  authority  of  the 
executi\re  government  over  that  of  the  courts 
of  law.  He  permitted  no  person  to  leave  the 
island  without  his  license.  He  established 
vast  monopolies  for  his  own  private  benefiu 
He  imposed  taxes  arbitrarily.  He  levied  them 
'  by  military  force.     Some  of  liit  acta  are  de- 


scribed even  by  the  partial  Clarendon  as  pow* 
erfnl  acts— acts  which  marked  a  natuce  exces- 
sively imperious— acts  which  caused  dislike 
and  terror  in  sober  and  dispassionate  persons 
— ^high  acts  of  oppression.  Upon  a  most  fri- 
volous chaise,  he  obtained  a  capital  sentence 
from  a  court-martial  against  a  man  of  high 
rank  who  had  given  him  offence.  He  debauch- 
ed the  daughier^in-law  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  and  then  commanded  that 
nobleman  to  settle  his  estate  according  to  the 
wiabes  of  the  lady.  The  chancellor  refused. 
The  Ijord-Lientenant  tumad  him  out  of  olfioe, 
and  threw  him  into  prison.  When  the  violent 
acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  are  blamed,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  from  what  a  tyranny  they 
rescued  the  nation. 

Among  the  humbler  tools  of  Charles,  wera 
Chief-justice  Finch,  and  Noy,  the  attorney- 
general.  Noy  had,  like  Wentworth,  supported 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  Parliament,  and  had^ 
like  Wentworth,  abandoned  that  cause  for  the 
sake  of  office.  He  devised,  in  eonjoikctioa 
with  Finch,  a  scheme  of  exaction  which  ma^ 
tha  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  throne 
complete.  A  writ  was  issued  by  the  king,  com- 
manding the  city  of  London  to  equip  and  maa 
ships  of  war  for  his  service.  Similar  writs 
were  sent  to  the  towns  along  the  coast  Thata 
measures,  tfaotigh  they  were  direct  violations  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  had  at  least  some  show 
of  precedent  in  their  favour.  But,  aAer  a  time, 
the  government  took  a  step  for  which  no  pra* 
cedent  couki  be  pleaded,  and  sent  writs  of  ship- 
money  to  the  inland  coundes.  This  was  a 
stretch  of  power  on  which  E^iiabeth  h^self 
had  not  ventured,  even  at  a  time  when  aU  laws 
might  with  propriety  have  been  made  to  bead 
to  that  highest  law,  die  safe^  of  the  state.  Tim 
inland  counties  had  not  been  required  to  fni^ 
nish  ships,  or  money  in  the  room  of  ships, 
even  when  the  Armada  was  approaching  onr 
shores.  It  seemed  intolerable  that  a  prinoa, 
who,  by  assenting  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  had 
relinquished  the  power  of  levying  ship-mon^ 
even  in  the  ou^iorts,  riu>uid  be  the  first  to  levy 
it  on  parts  of  the  kmgdom  where  it  had  bean 
unknown,  tmder  the  most  absolute  of  his  pre* 
decessorst 

Clarendon  distinctly  admits  that  this  tax  was 
intended,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  navr, 
bat  <*for  a  spring  and  magaiine  that  should 
have  iM>  bottom,  and  for  an  everlasting  supply 
of  aM  occasions."  The  nation  well  understood 
this;  and  from  one  end  of  England  to  tha 
o^r,  the  public  mind  was  stron^y  excited. 

Buckinghamshire  was  assessed  at  a  ship  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  toaa,  or  a  sum  of  fomr 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  The  share  of 
the  tax  which  fell  to  Hampden  was  very  small; 
so  small,  indeed,  that  the  sheriff  was  blamed 
ibr  setting  ao  wealthy  a  man  at  so  low  a  rata. 
But  though  the  sum  dematided  was  a  trifle,  the 
principle  of  the  demand  was  despotism.  Hamp- 
den, after  consulting  the  most  eminent  consti- 
tutioi>al  lawyers  of  the  time,  refused  to  pay  the 
few  shillings  at  which  he  was  asscKseJ ;  and 
determined  to  incur  all  the  certain  expeuse, 
and  the  probable  danger,  of  bringing  to  a 
solemn  hearirtg  this  great  controversy  between 
the  people  aad  lhe,crg|^a^**TiU^4^tim^" 
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ttjs  Olarendon,  *<he  -wms  nilher  of  repotatioB 
in  his  own  county,  than  of  public  discourse  or 
fame  in  the  kingdom ;  but  then  he  grew  the 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  inquiring 
who  and  what  he  was  that  durst,  at  his  own 
charge,  support  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1686,  this 
great  cause  came  on  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber before  all  the  judges  of  England.  The 
leading  counsel  against  the  writ  was  the  cele*> 
brated  Oliver  8t  John »  a  man  whose  tamper 
was  melancholy,  whose  manners  were  re- 
•enred,  and  who  was  as  yet  little  known  in 
Westminster  flail;  but  whose  great  talenls 
had  not  escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of  Hamp- 
den. The  attorney-general  and  solioitor^;ene- 
ral  appeared  for  the  crown. 
-  The  arguments  of  the  cotmsel  occupied 
many  days ;  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber  took 
M  considerable  time  for  deliberation.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  bench  was  divided.  80  clearly 
was  the  law  in  favodr  of  Hampden,  that  though 
the  judges  held  their  situations  only  during  the 
T03ral  pleasure,  the  majority  against  him  was 
-the  least  possible.  Four  of  the  twelve  pro- 
notmced  decidedly  in  his  favour ;  a  fifth  took  a 
middle  course.  The  remaining  seven  gave 
their  voices  in  ihvour  of  the  writ. 

The  only  effoct  of  this  decision  was  to  make 
the  public  indignation  stronger  and  deeper. 
^'The  judgment,"  says  Clarendon,  ''proved  of 
more  advantage  and  credit  to  the  genUemaa 
•eondenmed  than  to  the  king's  service."  The 
courage  which  Hampden  Iwd  shown  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  same  historian  tells  us,  "  raised 
his  reputation  to  a  great  height  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom."  Even  courtiers  and 
crown-lawyers  spoke  respectfully  of  him. 
''His  carriage,"  says  Clarendon,  ''throughout 
that  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper  and 
modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly 
to  find  some  advantage  against  his  person,  to 
make  him  less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  him  a  just  testimony."  But  his 
4l»neanour,  though  it  impressed  Lord  Falkland 
vith  the  deepest  respect,  though  it  drew  finth 
tbtt  praises  of  Solicitor-general  Herbert,  only 
kindled  into  a  fiercer  flame  the  evervboming 
imtred  of  Strafford.  That  minister,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Laud,  murmured  against  the  lenity  with 
-which  Hampden  was  treaited.  "  In  good  faith," 
he  wrote,  '*  were  such  men  rightly  served,  thev 
should  be  whipped  into  &tiT  right  wits." 
Again  he  says,  ^I  still  wish  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well  whipped 
inis  their  right  senses.  And  if  the  rod  be  so 
«sed  that  it  smart  net,  I  am  the  more  sorry  " 

The  person  of  Hampden  was  now  scarcely 
.safe.  His  prudence  and  moderation  had 
bitberto  disappointed  those  who  would  ^adly 
hwe  bad  a  pretence  for  sending  him  to  the 
prison  of  Eliot  But  he  knew  that  the  eye  of 
a  tyrant  was  oti  him.  In  the  year  1637,  mis- 
government  had  reached  its  height  Eight 
years  had  passed  without  a  Parliament  The 
decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  English  people.  About  the  time 
at  which  that  decision  was  pronounced, 
P  ynne,  BAstwick»  and  Burton  were  mutilated  1 


by  the  sentence  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  tent 
to  rot  in  remote  dungeons.  The  estate  and  the 
person  of  every  m«n  who  had  opposed  th^ 
court  were  at  its  mercy. 

Hampden  determined  to  leave  England. 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  few  of  the  per* 
secuted  Puritans  had  formed,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Connecticut,  a  settlen^nt  which  has  since 
become  a  prosperous  commonwealth;  and 
which,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  of  th^ 
change  of  government,  still  retains  something 
of  the  character  given  to  it  by  its  first  fouoden^ 
Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke  were  the  original 

E rejectors  of  this  scheme  of  emigratioxv 
[ampden  had  been  early  consulted  respecting 
it  He  was  now,  it  appears,  desirous  to  witlv- 
draw  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  oppressor^ 
who,  as  he  probably  suspected,  and  as  we 
know,  were  bent  on  punishing  his  manful  r^ 
sistanoe  to  their  tyranny.  He  was  accompar 
nied  by  his  kinsman  Oliver  Cromwell^  over 
whom  he  possessed  great  influence,  and  in 
whom  he  alone  had  discovered,  under  an  e% 
terior  appearance  of  coarseness  and  extravn- 
gance,  those  great  and  commanding  talem^ 
which  ^ere  afterwi^rds  the  admiration  and  the 
dread  of  Europe. 

The  coBsine  took  their  passage  in  a  vessel 
which  lay  in  the  Thames,  bound  for  Nortel 
America.  They  were  actually  on  board,  when 
nn  order  pf  Council  appeared,  by  which  the 
ship  was  prohibited  from  sailing.  Seven  other 
ship#,  filled  with  emigrants,  were  stopped  ftt 
the  same  time, 

Hampden  and  Cromwell  remained ;  and  wit)i 
them  remained  the  Evil  Genius  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  The  tide  of  public  aflairs  was  evep 
now  on  the  turn.  The  king  had  resolved  to 
change  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  $co^ 
land,  and  to  introduce  into  the  public  worship  of 
that  kingdom  ceremonies  which  the  great  bodr 
of  the  Soots  regarded  as  perish.  This  absmtl 
attempt  produced,  first  discontents,  then  riots, 
and  at  length  open,  rebellion.  A  provisional 
government  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  and 
its  fkuthority  was  obeyed  throughout  the  Idng- 
donL  This  government  raised  an  army,  ap- 
pointed a  general,  and  called  a  (General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk.  The  (amous  instru- 
ment eitlled  the  Covenant  was  put  forth  9t 
this  time,  and  was  eagerly  subscribed  by  the 
people. 

The  beginnings  of  this  formidable  insurrec- 
tion were  strangely  neglected  by  the  king  and 
his  advisers.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1638,  the  danger  became  pressing.  An 
army  was  raised ;  and  early  in  the  following 
spring  Charles  marched  northward,  at  the  head 
of  a  force  sufficient,  a«  it  seemed,  to  reduce  the 
Covenanters  to  submission. 

But  Charles  acted,  at  this  conjuncture,  as  he 
acted  at  every  important  conjuncture  through- 
out his  life.  After  oppressing,  threatening,  and 
blustering,  he  hesitated  and  failed.  He  was  bold 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  timid  in  the  wrong  place. 
He  would  have  shown  his  wisdom  by  beiiLg 
afraid  before  the  liturgy  was  read  in  St  Giles^ 
church.  He  put  ofi*  his  fear  till  he  had  reached 
the  Scottish  border  wiUi  his  troops.  Then, 
aHer  a  feeble  campaign,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  insujgents,  aiyi  withdrew  his  armjr* 
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9tit  thit  wnts  of  tli6  pAcHle&tioti  wtro  not  ol^ 
aerred.  Kach  party  ehaf^  ih«  other  with 
ftml  play.  Th«  S<5ots  refused  to  disarm.  The 
king  found  great  diiBcnl^  In  reasseniblins  his 
Ibrces.  His  late  expedition  had  drained  his 
treasury.  The  revennes  of  the  next  year  had 
Veen  anticipated.  At  another  time,  he  might 
liave  attempted  to  make  np  the  deficiency  by 
Aegnl  expedients :  but  stich  a  course  would 
clearly  have  been  dangerous  when  part  of  the 
island  was  in  rebellion.  It  was  necessary  to 
call  a  Parliament  After  eleven  years  of  suf- 
fering, the  voice  of  the  nation  was  to  be  heard 
once  more. 

In  Aprilf  1640,  the  Parliament  met ;  and  the 
Irtng  had  another  chance  of  conciliating  his 
people.  The  new  House  of  Commons  was, 
tieyond  all  comparison,  the  least  refractory 
House  of  Commons  that  had  been  known  for 
many  years.  Indeed,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how,  after  so  long  a  period  of 
misgovemment,  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion should  have  shown  so  moderate  and  so 
loyal  a  disposition.  Clarendon  speaks  with 
admiration  of  their  dutiful  temper.  "The 
House  generally,"  says  he,  **  was  exceedingly 
disposed  to  please  the  king  and  to  do  him  ser- 
Tice."  "It  could  never  be  hoped,"  he  observes 
elsewhere,  "that  more  sober  or  dispassionate 
men  would  ever  meet  together  in  that  place, 
or  fewer  who  brought  ill  purposes  with  them." 

In  this  Parliament  Hampden  took  ht«  seat 
as  member  for  Buckinghamshire ;  and  thence- 
forward till  the  day  of  his  death  gave  himself 
S,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  to  public 
airs.  He  took  lodginss  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
near  the  house  occupied  by  Pym,  with  whom 
be  lived  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy.  He 
was  now  decidedly  the  most  popular  man  in 
England.  The  Opposition  looked  to  him  as 
their  leader.  The  servants  df  the  king  treated 
irim  with  marked  respect  Charles  requested 
the  Parliament  to  vote  an  immediate  supply, 
and  pledged  his  word  that  if  they  would  gratify 
him  in  this  request,  he  would  afterwards  give 
them  time  to  represent  their  ^evances  to 
him.  The  grievances  under  whtch  the  nation 
sufl*ered  were  so  serious,  and  the  royal  word  had 
been  so  shamefully  violated,  that  the  Commons 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  comply  with  this 
request  During  the  first  week  of  the  session 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  against  Hamp- 
den were  laid  on  the  table  by  Oliver  8t  John, 
and  the  comminee  reported  that  the  case  was 
matter  of  grievance.  The  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commons,  oflering,  if  they  would  vote 
him  twelve  subsidies,  to  give  up  the  preroga- 
tive of  ship-money.  Many  years  before  he  had 
received  five  subsidies  in  consideration  of  his 
a&sent  to  the  Petition  of  Right  By  assenting 
to  that  petition,  he  had  given  up  the  right  of 
levying  ship-money,  if  he  ever  possessed  it 
How  he  had  observed  the  promises  made  to 
his  third  Pariiament  all  England  knew;  and  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  Commons  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  buy  from  him  over  and 
over  again  their  own  ancient  and  undoubted 
inheritance. 

His  message,  however,  was  not  unfavour- 
ably received.  The  Commons  were  ready  to 
give  a  lai^  supply,  but  tfiey  were  not  disposed 
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to  gite  it  in  exchange  for  a  prertfgatire  of  whldli 
they  altogether  denied  the  existence.  If  they 
acceded  to  the  proposal  of  the  king,  they  recog^* 
niscd  the  legality  of  the  writs  of  ship-money. 

Hampden,  whio  was  a  greater  master  of  par* 
liamentary  tactics  than  any  man  of  his  time, 
saw  that  this  was  the  prevailing  feeling,  and 
availed  himself  of  it  with  great  dexterity.  He 
moved  that  the  question  slM>uld  be  put, "  Whe- 
ther the  House  would  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  king  as  contained  in  the 
message."  Hyde  interfered,  and  proposed  that 
the  question  should  be  divided ;  that  the  sense 
of  the  House  should  be  taken  merely  on  the 
point,  "Supply,  or  no  supply t"  and  that  the 
manner  and  the  amount  should  be  left  for  sub* 
sequent  consideration. 

The  majority  of  the  House  was  for  granting 
a  supply,  but  against  granting  it  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  thf  king.  If  the  House  had  di- 
vided on  Hampden^s  question,  the  court  would 
have  sustained  a  defeat;  if  on  Hyde's,  the 
court  would  have  gained  an  apparent  victory. 
Some  members  called  for  Hyde's  motion,  others 
for  Hampden's.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the 
secretary  of  state.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  rose  and 
stated  that  the  supply  would  not  be  accepted 
unless  it  were  voted  accordijig  to  the  tenor  of 
the  message.  Vane  was  supported  by  Her- 
bert, the  solicitor-general.  Hyde's  motion  was 
therefore  no  further  pressed,  and  the  debate 
on  the  general  question  was  adjourned  till  the 
next  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  khig  came  down  to  riia 
House  of  Lords,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament 
with  an  angry  speech. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  never  been 
defended  by  any  of  his  apologists.  Clarendon 
condemns  it  severely.  "No  man,"  says  he, 
"could  imagine  what  ofil*ence  the  Commons 
had  gtven."  The  offence  which  they  had  given 
is  plain.  They  had,  indeed,  behaved  most  tem^ 
per:  tely  and  most  respectfully.  But  they  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  redress  wrongs  and  to 
vindicate  the  laws;  and  this  was  enough  to 
make  them  hateftil  to  a  king  whom  no  law 
could  bind,  and  whose  whole  government  was 
one  system  of  wrong. 

The  nation  received  the  hitelYigence  of  the 
dissolution  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  The 
only  persons  to  whom  this  event  gave  pleasure 
were  those  few  discerning  men  who  thought 
that  the  maladies  of  the  state  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  gentle  remedies.  Oliver  St.  John's 
joy  was  too  great  fbr  conceal  metv.  It  lighted 
up  his  dark  and  melancholy  features,  auxl  made 
him,  for  the  first  time,  indiscreetly  communica* 
(ive.  He  told  Hyde  that  things  must  be  worse 
before  they  could  be  better;  and  that  the  dis- 
solved Parliament  would  never  have  done  all 
that  was  necessary.  8u  John,  we  think,  was 
in  the  right  No  good  could  then  have  been 
done  by  any  Parliament  which  did  not  adopt 
as  its  great  principle  that  no  confidence  could 
safely  be  placed  in  the  king,  and  that,  while  he 
enjoyed  more  than  the  shadow  of  power,  the 
nation  would  never  enjoy  more  than  the  sha* 
dow  of  liberty. 

As  soon  as  Charies  had  dismissed  the  Pai^ 
liament  he  threw  several  members  of  tb^ 
House  of  CoiBmoBs  inie  prison.  8blp-moat^ 
•  % 
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MMM  esaeied  mora  rigoroiisly  than  ever;  and 
Ibe  mayor  and  sherifis  of  London  were  prose- 
cuted before  the  Star-Chamber  for  slackness 
in  levying  it.  Wentwortb,  it  is  said,  observed, 
vith  characteristic  insolence  and  cruelty,  that 
things  would  never  go  right  till  the  aldermen 
were  banged.  Large  sums  were  raised  by 
force  on  those  counties  in  which  the  troops 
were  quartered.  All  the  wretched  shiAs  of  a 
beggared  exchequer  ware  tried.  Forced  loans 
were  raised.  Great  quantities  of  goods  were 
bought  on  long  credit  and  sold  for  ready  money. 
A  scheme  for  debasing  the  currency  was  under 
consideration.  At  length,  in  August,  the  king 
again  marched  northward* 

The  Scots  advanced  into  England  to  meet 
him.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this 
bold  step  was  taken  by  the  advice  of  Hampden, 
and  of  those  with  whom  he  acted ;  and  this  has 
been  made  matter  of  grave  accusation  against 
the  English  Opposition.  To  call  in  the  aid  of 
foreigners  in  a  domestic  quarrel,  it  is  said,  is 
the  worst  of  treasons;  and  that  the  Puritan 
leaders,  by  taking  this  course,  showed  that  they 
were  regardless  of  the  honour  and  independ* 
cnce  of  the  nation,  and  anxious  only  for  the 
success  of  their  own  faction.  We  are  utterly 
unable  to  see  any  distinction  between  the  case 
of  the  Scotch  inv^ion  in  1640  and  the  case  of 
the  Dutch  invasion  in  1688,  or  rather  we  see 
distinctions  w^hich  are  to  the  advantage  of 
Hampden  and  his  friends.  We  believe  Charles 
to  have  been,  beyond  all  comparison,  a  worse 
and  more  dangerous  king  than  his  son.  The 
Butch  were  strangers  to  us ;  the  Scots  a  kin- 
dred people,  speaking  the  same  language,  sub- 
jects of  the  same  crown,  not  aliens  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  possible 
that  a  Dutch  army  or  a  Scotch  army  could 
have  enslaved  England,  those  who  persuaded 
Lesley  to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  those  who 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
would  have  been  traitors  to  their  country.  But 
such  a  result  was  out  of  the  question.  All  that 
either  a  Scotch  or  a  Dutch  invasion  could  do 
was  to  give  the  public  feeling  of  England  an 
opportunity  to  show  itself.  Both  exphditions 
would  have  ended  in  complete  and  ludicrous 
diMcom6iwce  had  Charles  and  James  been  sup- 
ported by  their  soldiers  and  their  people.  In 
neither  case,  theretbre,  was  the  independence 
of  England  endangered ;  in  neither  case  was 
her  honour  compromised:  in  both  cases  her 
liberties  were  preserved. 

The  second  campaign  of  Charles  against 
the  Scots  was  short  and  ignominious.  His 
soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  enemy,  ran 
away  as  English  soldiers  have  never  run  either 
before  or  since.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  their  flight  was  the  effect,  not  of  cowardice, 
but  of  disaffection.  The  four  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  were  occupied  by  the  Scotch 
armv.    The  king  retired  to  York. 

The  game  of  tyranny  was  now  up.  Charles 
bad  risked  and  lost  his  last  stake.  It  is  im- 
possible to  retrace  the  mortifications  and  humi- 
liations which  this  bad  man  now  had  to  endure 
without  a  feeling  of  vindictive  pleasure.  His 
aimy  was  mutinous;  bis  treasury  was  empty; 
his  people  clamoured  for  a  Parliament;  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  against  the  government 


were  presented.  BtnJSovd  wae  far  sImhi^iii 
those  who  presented  them  by  martial  law;  but 
the  king  could  not  trust  the  soldiers.  A  §,reea 
council  of  Peers  was  called  at  York,  bui  \k9 
king  could  not  trust  even  the  Peers.  He 
struggled,  he  evaded,  he  hesitated,  he  tried 
every  shitt  rather  than  again  face  the  repro* 
sentatives  of  his  injured  people.  At  length  ne 
shift  was  left.  He  made  a  truce  with  the  Scota» 
and  summoned  a  Parliament 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  had,  after 
the  hue  dissolution,  remained  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  scheme  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  court.  They  now  exerted  them* 
selves  to  the  utmost.  Hampden,  in.  particular, 
rode  from  county  to  county  exhorting  the  elec^ 
ors  to  give  their  votes  to  men  worthy  of  their 
confidence.  The  great  majori^  of  the  returns 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition.  Hamnden 
was  himself  chosen  member  for  both  Wentt 
ovdr  and  for  Buckinghamshire.  He  made  hie 
election  to  serve  for  the  county. 

On  the  dd  of  November,  1640— a  day  to  be 
long  remembered — ^met  that  great  Parliament 
destined  to  every  extreme  of  fortune — to  em* 
pire  and  to  servitude,  to  glory  and  to  coa^ 
tempt; — at  one  time  the  sovereign  of  its  sove* 
reign,  at  another  time  the  servant  of  its  ser- 
vants, and  the  tool  of  its  tools.  From  the  first 
day  of  its  meeting  the  attendance  was  greats 
and  the  aspect  of  the  members  was  that  of 
men  not  disposed  to  do  the  work  negligently. 
The  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  had 
convinced  most  of  them  that  half  measuref 
would  no  k>nger  suffice.  Clarendon  tells  ua 
that  **  the  same  men  who,  six  months  before^ 
were  observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  temper^ 
and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies  might  be  ap^ 
plied,  talked  now  in  another  dialect  both  of 
kings  and  persons;  and  said  that  they  must 
now  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were  the 
last  Parliament.'*  The  debt  of  vengeance  was 
swollen  by  all  the  usury  which  had  been  accu- 
mulating during  many  years ;  and  paymeol 
was  made  to  the  full. 

This  memorable  crisis  called  forth  parlia* 
mentary  abilities,  such  as  England  had  never 
before  seen.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
Falkland,  Hyde,  Digby,  Young,  Harry  Vane. 
Oliver  St  John,  Denzil  HoUis,  Nathaniel 
Fiennes.  But  two  men  exercised  a  paramount 
influence  over  the  legislature  and  the  country 
— Pym  and  Hampden ;  and,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  friends  and  enemies,  the  first  place 
belonged  to  Hampden. 

On  occasions  which  required  set  speeches, 
Pym  generally  took  the  lead.  Hampden  very 
seldom  rose  till  late  in  a  debate.  His  speaking 
was  of  that  kind  which  has,  in  every  age,  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  English  Par- 
liaments— ready,  weighty,  perspicuous,  con- 
densed. His  perception  of  the  feeling  of  the 
House  was  exquisite,  his  temper  unalterably 
placid,  his  manner  eminently  courteous  and 
gentlemanlike.  ^  Even  with  those,"  says  Cla^ 
rendon,  "who  were  ablo  to  prescn'c  them- 
selves from  his  infusions,  and  who  discerned 
these  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which 
they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  cha^ 
racier  of  an  ingenuous  and  conscientious  per* 
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able  as  his  talents  for  debate.  **  He  ^iras,**  says 
ClareudoD,  <*  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  not 
to  be  tired  out  or  weaned  by  the  most  labo- 
rious, and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  most  subtle  and  sharp.'*  Yei  it  was  rather 
to  his  moral  than  to  his  intellectnal  qualities 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  vast  influence 
which  he  possessed.  *^  When  this  Parliament 
began/'  we  again  quote  Clarendon,  **  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  their  pairim 
pmttr^  and  the  pilot  that  musk  steer  the  vessel 
&roBgh  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threat- 
ened it.  And  I  am  persuaded  his  power  and 
interest  at  that  time  were  greater  to  do  good  or 
hurt  than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than 
any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had  in  any  time ;  for 
his  reputation  of  hones^  was  unirersal,  and 
his  afiections  seemed  so  pubUcly  guided,  that 
no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias  them. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise  man 

and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the 
most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  and  the 
most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the  people, 
of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

It  is  suihcient  to  recapitulate  shortly  the  acts 
of  the  Long  Parliament  during  its  first  session. 
Strafford  and  Land  were  impeached  and  im- 
prisoned. Strafibrd  was  afterwards  attainted 
ny  bill,  and  executed.  Lord  Keeper  Finch  fled 
to  Holland,  Secretarv  Windebank  lo  France. 
All  those  whom  the  king  had,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  employed  for  the  oppression  of 
his  people-*from  the  servile  judges  who  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  crown  against 
Hampden,  down  to  the  sheriflTs  who  had  dis- 
trained for  ship-money  and  the  custom-bouse 
oflicers  who  had  levied  tonnage  and  poundage 
-^were  summoned  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
The  8tar-Chamber,  the  High  Ckmunission 
Court,  the  Council  of  York,  were  abolished. 
Those  unfortunate  victims  of  Laud,  who,  after 
undergoing  ignominious  exposure  and  cruel 
manglings,  had  been  sent  to  languish  in  dis- 
tant prisons,  were  set  at  hberty,  and  conducted 
through  London  in  triumphant  procession. 
The  king* was  compelled  to  give  to  the  judges 
patents  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour.  He 
was  deprived  of  those  oppressive  powers 
which  were  the  last  relics  of  the  old  feudal 
tenures.  The  Forest  Courts  and  the  Stannary 
Courts  were  reformed.  It  was  provided  that 
the  Parliament  then  sitting  should  not  be  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved  without  its  own  consent ; 
and  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  at  least 
once  every  three  years. 

Many  of  these  measures  Lord  Clarendon  al- 
lows to  have  been  most  salutary ;  and  few  per* 
aons  will,  in  our  times,  deny  that,  in  the  laws 
passed  during  this  session,  the  good  greatly 
preponderated  over  the  evil.  The  abolition  of 
those  three  hateful  courts— the  Northern  Coun- 
oil,  the  Star-Chamber,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion—would alone  entitle  the  Long  Parliament 
lo  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Englishmen. 

The  proceedings  against  Straflbrd  undoubtp 
edly  seem  bard  to  people  living  in  our  days ; 
and  would  prot^ably  have  seemed  merciful 
and  moderate  to  people  living  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  It  is  carious  to  compare  the  trial  of 
Cbavlea's  niniater  with  Iht  Irial,  if  it  oaa  he 


so  called,  of  "Lori  Sodiey,  in  the  blessed  retg»r 
of  Bdward  the  Sixth.  None  of  the  great  re 
formers  of  our  church  doubted  for  a  moment 
of  the  propriety  of  passing  an  act  of  Parlia* 
ment  for  cutting  ofi*  Lord  Sudlejr's  head  with* 
out  a  legal  conviction.  The  pious  Cranmer 
voted  for  that  act;  the  pious  Latimer  preached 
for  it;  the  pious  Kdward  returned  thanks  ibr 
it;  and  all  the  pious  Lords  of  the  Council 
together  exhorted  their  victim  in  what  they 
were  pleased  facetiously  to  call  **the  quiet  and 
patient  suflfering  of  justice." 

But  it  is  not  necessaity  to  defend  the  pro* 
ceedings  against  Strafibrd  by  any  such  compa- 
rison. They  are  justified,  in  our  opinion,  by 
that  which  alone  justifies  capital  punishment^ 
or  any  punishment,  by  that  which  alone  justi* 
fies  war — by  the  public  danger.  That  there  ia 
a  certain  amount  of  public  danger,  which  will 
justify  a  legislature  in  sentencing  a  man  to 
death  by  an  <r  pott  fiuto  law,  few  people,  we 
suppose,  will  deny.  Few  people,  for  example^ 
will  deny  that  the  French  Con?enlion  waspei^ 
fectly  justified  in  declaring  Robespierre,  St 
Just,  and  Couthon,  kon  la  lot,  without  a  triaL 
This  proceeding  difie red  fit>m  the  proceeding 
against  Strafibrd,  only  in  being  mnch  more 
rapid  and  violent  Straflford  was  fully  heard.- 
Robespierre  was  not  suffered  to  defend  him* 
self.  Was  there,  then,  in  the  case  of  Strafibrdt 
a  danger  sufficient  to  justify  an  act  of  attain* 
der  1  We  believe  that  there  was.  We  believe 
that  the  contest  in  which  the  Parliament  was 
engaged  against  the  king,  was  a  contest  for 
the  security  of  our  property,  for  the  liberty  of 
our  persons,  for  every  thing  which  makes  us 
to  differ  from  the  subjects  of  Don  MigueL  We 
believe  that  the  cause  of  the  Commons  was 
such  as  justified  them  in  resisting  the  king,  in 
raising  an  army,  in  sending  thousands  of  brave 
men  to  kill  and  to  be  killed.  An  act  of  attain* 
der  is  surely  not  more  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  than  a  civil  war.  An 
act  of  attainder  produces  much  less  suffering 
than  a  civil  war;  and  we  are,  therefore,  un- 
able to  discover  on  what  principle  it  can  be 
maintained  Uiat  a  cauke  which  justifies  a  civil 
war,  will  not  justify  an  act  of  attainder. 

Many  specious  arguments  have  been  urged 
against  the  expottfaeto  law  by  which  Strafibrd 
was  condemned  to  death.  But  all  these  argu- 
ments proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
crisis  was  an  ordinary  crisis.  The  attainder 
was,  in  truth,  a  revolutionary  measure.  It 
was  part  of  a  system  of  resistance  which  op- 
pression had  rendered  necessary.  It  is  as  un* 
just  to  judge  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Long  Parliament  towards  Strafibrd  on  ordinal 
ry  principles,  as  it  would  have  been  to  indict 
Fairfax  for  murder,  because  he  cut  down  a 
cornet  at  Naseby.  From  the  day  on  which  the 
Houses  met,  there  was  a  war  waged  by  them 
against  the  king— a  war  for  all  that  tiiey  held 
dear — a  war  carried  on  at  first  by  meaub  o( 
parliamentary  forms,  at  last  by  ph]rsical  force » 
and,  as  in  the  second  stage  of  that  war,  so  in  the 
first,  they  were  entitled  to  do  many  things  which» 
in  quiet  times,  would  have  been  culpable. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  those 
naen  who  were  afterwards  the  most  distin 
gaithed  ornaoKnla  of  dM  Jonffs^l^^f  J^pr 
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ftmtd  tlie  bm  of  attainder.  It  in  almost  oer* 
tain  that  Hyde  voted  for  it  It  is  quite  certain 
itiai  Falkland  both  voted  and  spoke  for  it  The 
opinion  of  Hampden,  as  far  a?  it  ean  be  col- 
leeted  from  a  very  obscare  note  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding by  bill  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  better  course  to  obtain  judgment 
on  the  impeachment 

During  this  year  the  court  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The 
Earl  of  Bedford  was  invited  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration on  popular  principles.  8u  John  was 
made  solicitor-general.  Hollis  was  to  have 
been  secretary  of  state,  and  Pym  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  post  of  tutor  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  designed  for  Hampden.  The 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  prevented  this 
arrangement  from  being  carried  into  effect; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  if  that 
nobleman*s  life  had  been  prolonged,  Charles 
would  ever  have  consented  to  surround  him- 
self with  counselors  whom  he  could  not  but 
hate  and  fear. 

Lord  Clarendon  admits  that  the  conduct  of 
Hampden  during  this  year  was  mild  and  tem- 
perate; that  he  seemed  disposed  rather  to 
soothe  than  to  excite  the  public  mind ;  and  that, 
when  violent  and  unreasonable  motions  were 
made  by  his  followers,  he  generally  \eti  the 
House  before  the  division,  lest  he  should  seem 
to  give  countenance  to  their  extravagance. 
His  temper  was  moderate.  He  sincerely  loved 
peace.  He  felt  also  great  fear  lest  too  precipi- 
tate a  movement  should  produce  a  reaction. 
The  events  which  took  place  early  in  the  next 
session  clearly  showed  that  this  fear  was  not 
unfounded. 

During  the  autumn  the  Parliament  adjourned 
for  a  few  weeks.  Before  the  recess,  Hampden 
was  despatched  to  Scotland  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  nominally  as  a  commissioner,  to 
obtain  security  for  a  debt  which  the  Scots  had 
contracted  during  the  late  invasion;  but  in 
truth  that  he  might  keep  watch  over  the  king, 
who  had  now  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  adjusting  the  points  of  dif- 
ference which  remained  between  him  and  his 
northern  subjects.  It  was  the  business  of 
Hampden  to  dissuade  the  Covenanters  from 
making  their  peace  with  the  court  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  popular  party  in  England. 

While  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  the  Irish 
rebellion  brf)ke  out.  The  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  this  terrible  explosion  excited  a 
strange  suspicion  in  the  public  mind.  The 
queen  was  a  professed  Papist  The  king  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  not  indeed 
been  reconciled  to  the  See  of  Rome;  but  they 
had,  while  acting  towards  the  Puritan  party 
with  the  utmost  rijrour,  and  speaking  of  that 
party  with  the  utmost  contempt,  shown  great 
tenderness  and  respect  towards  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  its  professors.  In  spite  of  the  wishes 
of  successive  Parliaments,  the  Protestant  sepa- 
ratists had  been  cruelly  persecuted.  And  at  the 
same  time,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  those  very 
Parliaments,  the  laws-— the  unjust  and  wicked 
htwf.— which  were  in  force  against  the  Papists, 
had  not  been  carried  into  execution.  The 
Pr^iektant  nonoonformists  had  not  ju  learned 


toleration  in  the.  sehool  of  svflbring.    Ttief 

reprobated  the  partial  lenity  which  the  govern- 
ment showed  towards  idolaters;  and,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  ascribed  to  bad  motives 
conduct  which,  in  such  a  king  as  Charles,  and 
such  a  prelate  as  Laud,  could  not  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  humanity  or  to  liberality  of  senu- 
ment  The  violent  Arminianism  of  the  arch* 
bishop,  his  childish  attachment  to  ceremonies, 
his  superstitions  veneration  for  altars,  vest- 
ments, and  painted  windows,  his  bigoted  zeal  for  - 
the  constiHition  and  the  privileges  of  his  order, 
his  known  opinions  respecting  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  had  excited  great  disgust  through- 
out that  large  party  which  was  every  day  be* 
coming  more  and  more  hostile  to  Rome,  and 
more  and  more  inclined  to  the  doctrines  and 
the  discipline  of  Geneva.  It  was  believed 
by  many,  that  the  Irish  rebellion  had  been  se> 
cretly  encouraged  by  the  court ;  and  when  the 
Parliament  met  again  in  November,  after  a 
short  recess,  the  Puritans  were  more  intracta* 
ble  than  ever. 

But  that  which  Hampden  had  feared  had 
come  to  pass.  A  reaction  had  taken  place.  A 
large  body  of  moderate  and  well-meaning  men, 
who  bad  heartily  concurred  in  the  strong  mea* 
sures  adopted  during  the  preceding  year,  were 
inclined  to  pause.  Their  opinion  was,  that 
during  many  years,  the  country  had  been  griev- 
ously  misgoverned,  and  that  a  great  reform 
had  been  necessary ;  but,  that  a  great  reform 
had  been  made,  that  the  grievances  of  the  na^ 
tion  had  been  fully  redressed,  that  sufficient 
vengeance  had  been  exacted  for  the  past,  and 
sufficient  security  provided  for  the  future;  tha& 
it  would,  therefore,  be  both  ungrateful  and  un- 
wise to  make  any  further  attacks  on  the  royal 
prerogative.  In  support  of  this  opinion  many 
plausible  arguments  have  been  used.  But  to 
all  these  arguments  there  is  one  short  answer: 
the  king  could  not  be  trusted. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  may  be  called  the 
Constitutional  Royalists,  were  Falkland,  Hyde, 
and  Culpeper.  All  these  eminent  men  had, 
during  the  former  year,  been  in  very  decided 
opposition  to  the  court  In  some  of  those  very 
proceedings  with  which  their  admirers  re» 
proach  Hampden,  they  had  taken  at  least  as 
great  a  part  as  Hampden.  They  had  all  been 
concerned  in  the  impeachment  of  Straflbrd. 
They  had  nil,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  voted 
for  the  Uill  of  Attainder.  Certainly  none  of 
ihem  voted  against  it  They  had  all  agreed  to 
the  act  which  made  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
meat  necessary  to  its  own  dissolution  or  pro- 
rogation. Hyde  had  been  among  the  most  ac- 
tive of  those  who  attacked  the  Council  of 
York.  Falkland  bad  voted  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House.  They 
were  now  inclined  to  halt  in  the  path  of  reforms 
perhaps  to  retrace  a  few  of  their  steps. 

A  direct  collision  soon  took  place  between  the 
two  parties,  into  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
lately  at  almost  perfect  unity  with  itself,  was 
now  divided.  The  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment moved  that  celebrated  address  to  the 
king  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance.  In  this  address  all  the 
oppressive  acu  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years 
were  set  forth  with  great  energy  of  language 
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and.  In  eondusion,  the  king  was  entreated  to 
cmploj  Ro  nuBUters  in  whom  the  Parliameitt 
ooaM  not  confide. 

The  debate  on  the  Remonstrance  was  long 
and  stormy.  It  commenced  at  nine  in  the 
looming  of  the  twenty*first  of  November,  and 
lasted  till  after  midnight  The  division  showed 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
temper  of  the  House.  Though  many  members 
had  retired  from  exhaustion,  three  hundred 
Toted,  and  the  remonstrance  was  carried  by  a 
najority  of  only  nine.  A  violent  debate  fol- 
lowed on  the  question  whether  the  minority 
should  be  allowed  to  protest  against  this  deci- 
sion. The  excitement  was  so  great  that  seve- 
ral members  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  personal  violence.  **  We  had  sheathed  our 
twords  in  each  other's  bowels,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calm- 
mess  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech,  pre- 
Tented  it.**  The  House  did  not  rise  till  two  in 
the  morning. 

The  situation  of  the  Puritan  leaders  was  now 
difficult  and  full  of  peril.  The  smair majority 
which  they  still  had,  might  soon  become  a  mi- 
nority. Out  of  doors  their  supporters  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  were  beginning  to 
fidi  oC  There  was  a  growing  opinion  that  the 
king  had  been  hardly  used.  The  English  are 
always  inclined  to  side  with  a  weak  party 
which  is  in  the  wrong,  rather  than  with  a 
strong  party  which  is  in  the  right.  Even  the 
idlers  in  the  street  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  be 
struck  when  he  is  down.  And  as  it  is  with  a 
boxing-match,  so  it  is  with  a  political  contest 
Thus  it  was  that  a  violent  reaction  took  place 
in  favour  of  Charles  the  Second,  against  the 
Whigs,  in  1681.  Thus  it  was  that  an  equally 
Tiolent  reaction  took  place  in  favour  of  (George 
tlie  Third,  against  the  coalition,  in  1784.  A 
similar  reaction  was  beginning  to  take  place 
during  the  second  year  of  the  Long  Parliament 
Some  members  of  the  Opposition  ''had  re- 
sctmed,**  says  Clarendon,  **  their  old  resolution 
of  leaving  the  kingdom."  Oliver  Cromwell 
openly  declared  that  he  and  many  others  would 
have  emigrated,  if  they  had  been  left  in  a  mi< 
Bority  on  the  question  of  the  Remonstrance. 

Charles  had  now  a  last  cnance  of  regaining 
the  aff<^.:;ofi  ot  his  people.  If  he  could  have 
resolved  to  give  his  confidence  to  the  leaders 
of  the  moderate  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  regulate  his  proceedings  by  their 
advice,  he  might  have  been,  not,  indeed  as  he 
had  been,  a  despot,  but  the  powerful  and  re- 
spected king  of  a  free  people.  The  nation 
might  have  enjoyed  liber^  and  repose  under  a 
government,  with  Falkland  at  its  head,  checked 
by  a.  ecn^titutional  Oooosition,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Hampden.  It  was  not  necessary  that, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  happy  end,  the 
king  should  sacrifice  any  part  of  his  lawftil 
prerogative,  or  submit  to  any  conditions  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity.  It  was  necessary  only 
that  he  should  abstain  from  treachery,  from 
Tiolenee,  from  gross  breaches  of  the  law. 
This  was  all  that  the  nation  was  then  disposed 
to  require  of  him.  And  even  this  was  too  much. 

For  a  short  time  he  seemed  inclined  to  take 
a  wise  and  temperate  course.  He  resolved  to 
mAke  Falkland  secratary  of  state;  and  CuU 


peper  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  de 
dared  his  intention  of  conferring  in  a  short 
time  some  important  office  on  Hyde.  He  as* 
sured  these  three  persons  that  he  would  do 
nothing  relating  to  the  House  of  Commons 
without  their  joint  advice ;  and  that  he  would 
communicate  all  his  designs  to  them  in  the 
most  unreserved  manner.  This  resolution,  had 
he  adhered  to  it,  would  have  averted  many 
years  of  blood  and  mourning.  But "  in  a  very 
few  dajTs,"  says  Clarendon,  *'he  did  fatally 
swerve  from  it." 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1642,  without  giving  the 
slightest  hint  of  his  intention  to  those  advisers 
whom  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  consult, 
he  sent  down  the  attorney-general  to  impeach 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  England  such  an  instance  of  tyranny^ 
perfidy,  and  fblly.  The  most  precious  and  an- 
cient rights  of  the  subjects  were  violated  by 
this  act  The  only  way  in  which  Hampden  and 
Pjon  could  legally  be  tried  for  treason  at  the 
suit  of  the  king,  was  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill 
found  1^  a  grand  jury.  The  attorney-general 
had  no  right  to  impeach  thent  The  House  of 
Lords  had  no  right  to  try  them. 

The  Commons  reftised  to  surrender  their 
members.  The  Peers  showed  no  inclination 
to  usurp  the  unconstitutional  jurisdiction, 
which  the  king  attempted  to  force  on  them. 
A  contest  began,  in  which  violence  and^  weak* 
ness  were  on  the  one  side,  law  and  resolution 
on  the  other.  Charles  sent  an  oflicer  to  seal 
up  the  lodgings  and  trunks  of  the  accused 
members.  The  Commons  sent  their  sergeant 
to  break  the  seals.  The  tyrant  resolved  to  fol- 
low up  one  outrage  by  another.  In  making 
the  cha]^^  he  had  struck  at  the  institution  of 
juries.  In  executing  the  arrest  he  struck  at 
the  privileges  of  Parliament  He  resolved  to 
go  to  the  House  in  person,  with  an  armed 
force,  and  there  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position, while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
their  parliamentary  duties. 

What  was  his  purpose?  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  he  had  no  definite  purpose — that 
he  took  the  most  important  step  of  his  whole 
reign  without  having  for  one  moment  consi- 
dered what  might  be  its  effects  1  Is  it  possible 
to  believe,  that  he  went  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  a  laughing-stock ;  that  he 
intended,  if  he  had  found  the  accused  mem- 
bers, and  if  they  had  refused,  as  it  was  their 
right  and  duty  to  refuse,  the  submission  which 
he  illegally  demanded,  to  leave  the  House- 
without  bringing  them  awayt  If  we  reject 
both  these  suppositions,  we  must  believe — and 
we  certainly  do  believe— that  he  went  fully 
determined  to  carry  his  unlawful  design  into 
effect  by  violence ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  shed 
the  blocid  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  on  the 
very  floor  of  the  Parliament  House. 

Lady  Carlisle  conveyed  intelligence  of  the 
design  to  Pym.  The  five  members  had  time 
to  withdraw  before  the  arrival  of  Charles. 
They  left  the  House  as  he  was  entering  New 
Palace  Yard.  He  was  accompanied  by  about 
twohudred  halbci:^5fii,,pCyWl.eW^M4^ 
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Buy  gentlemen  of  the  comti  armed  with 
vwortis.  He  walked  up  Westminster  Hall. 
At  the  aoutbera  door  of  that  vast  building,  his 
attendants  dlrided  to  the  right  and  leA,  and 
formed  a  lane  to  the  door  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons. He  knocked,  entered,  darted  a  look  to- 
wards the  place  which  Pym  usually  occupied ; 
and  seeing  it  empty,  wsJked  up  to  the  table. 
The  speaker  fell  on  his  knee.  The  members 
rose  and  uncovered  their  heads  in  profound 
silence,  and  the  king  took  his  seat  in  the  chair. 
He  looked  round  the  house.  But  the  five 
members  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  in- 
terrogated the  speaker.  The  speaker  answer- 
ad,  that  he  was  merely  the  organ  of  the  House, 
and  had  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to 
apeak,  but  according  to  their  direction.  The 
baffled  tyrant  muttered  a  few  feeble  sentences 
about  his  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  retired 
As  he  passed  along  the  benches,  several  reso- 
late  voices  called  out  audibly,  ''Privilege!'' 
He  return^  to  Whitehall  with  his  company 
of  bravoes,  who,  while  he  was  in  the  house, 
had  been  impatiently  waiting  in  the  lobby  for 
the  word,  cocking  their  pistols,  and  crying, 
**  Fall  on."  That  night  he  put  forth  a  procla- 
mation, directing  that  the  posts  should  be  stop- 
ped, and  that  no  person  should^  at  his  pen!, 
venture  to  harbour  the  accused  members. 

Hampden  and  his  friends  had  taken  refuge 
in  Coleman  street.  The  city  of  London  was 
indeed  the  fastness  of  public  liberty ;  and  was, 
in  those  times,  a  place  of  at  least  as  much  im« 
portance  as  Pariii  during  the  French  revolution. 
The  city,  properly  so  called,  now  consists  in  a 
great  measure  of  immense  warehouses  and 
counting-houses,  which  are  frequented  by  tra- 
ders and  their  clerks  during  the  day,  and  left  in 
almost  total  solitude  during  the  night  It  was 
then  closely  inhabited  by  three  hundred  thou- 
aaud  persons,  to  whom  it  was  not  merely  a 
place  of  business,  but  a  place  of  constant  resi- 
dence This  great  body  had  as  complete  a 
civil  and  military  organization  as  if  it  had 
been  an  independent  republic  Each  citizen 
had  his  company ;  and  the  companies,  which 
now  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  delectation  of 
^icures  and  of  antiquaries,  were  then  for- 
midable brotherhoods ;  the  members  of  which 
were  almost  as  closely  bound  together  as  the 
members  of  a  Highland  dan.  How  strong 
these  artificial  ties  were,  the  numerous  and 
valuable  legacies  anciently  bequeathed  by  citi- 
lens  to  their  corporations  abundantly  prove. 
The  municipal  offices  were  filled  by  the  most 
opulent  and  respectable  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom. The  pomp  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
oapital  was  second  only  to  that  which  sur- 
rounded the  person  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Ifondoners  loved  their  city  with  that  patriotic 
love  which  is  found  only  in  small  communities, 
Kke  those  of  ancient  Greece,  or  like  those 
which  arose  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  numbers,  the  intelligence,  the  wealth  of 
the  citizens,  the  democratic  form  of  their  local 
government,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  court  and 
and  to  the  Parliament,  made  them  one  of  the 
m«ist  formidable  bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Bven 
as  soldiers,  they  were  not  to  be  despised.  In 
a^  a^e  in  which  war  is  a  profinaion,  there  it 


something  ludierona  in  the  idto  of  hattallon^ 
composed  of  af^rentSees  and  shopkeepers,  and 
officered  by  aldermen.  But,  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  ne  standing 
army  in  the  island ;  and  the  militia  of  the  me- 
tropolis was  not  inferior  in  training  to  the 
militia  of  other  pl^es.  A  city  which  could 
furnish  many  thousands  of  armed  men,  abound* 
ing  in  natural  courage,  and  not  absolutely  un* 
tinctured  with  military  discipline,  was  a  formi- 
dable auxiliary  in  times  of  internal  dissension. 
On  several  occasions  during  the  civil  war,  the 
trainbands  of  London  distinguished  themselves 
highly;  and  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  par- 
ticular, they  repelled  the  onset  of  fiery  Rupert^ 
and  saved  the  army  of  the  Parliament  from 
destruction. 

The  people  of  this  great  city  had  long  been 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  national  cause.  Great 
numbers  of  them  had  signed  a  protestation,  in 
which  they  declared  their  resolution  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  Parliament  Their  enthu- 
siasm had  of  late  began  to  cool.  The  hm- 
peachment  of  the  five  members,  and  the  insult 
ofiered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  infiamed  it 
to  fury.  Their  houses,  their  purses,  their 
pikes,  were  at  the  command  of  the  Commons. 
London  was  in  arms  all  night  The  next  day 
the  shops  were  closed ;  the  streets  were  filled 
with  immense  crowds.  The  multitude  pressed 
round  the  king's  coach,  and  insulted  him  with 
opprobrious  cries.  The  House  of  Commons^ 
in  the  mean  time,  appointed  a  committee  to 
sit  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  late  outrage.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  welcomed  by 
a  deputation  of  the  common  council.  Mei^ 
chant  Tailors'  Hall,  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and 
Grocers'  Hall  were  fitted  up  for  their  sittings. 
A  guard  of  respectable  citizens,  duly  reliei^ 
twice  a  day,  was  posted  at  their  doors.  The 
sheriffs  were  charged  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  accused  members,  and  to  escort  them  to 
and  from  the  committee  with  every  mark  of 
honour. 

A  violent  and  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, 
both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  was  the  effect 
of  the  late  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  Op- 
position regained  in  a  few  hours  all  the  as- 
cendency which  it  had  lost.  The  constitutional 
royalists  were  filled  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
They  felt  that  they  had  been  cruelly  deceived 
by  Charles.  They  saw  that  they  were  unjustly, 
but  not  unreasonably,  suspected  by  the  nation. 
Clarendon  distinctly  says,  that  they  perfectly 
detested  the  councils  l^  which  the  king  had 
been  guided,  and  were  so  much  displeased  and 
dejected  at  the  unfair  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  them,  that  they  were  inclined  to  retire 
from  his  service.  During  the  debates  on  thia 
subject,  they  preserved  a  melancholy  silence. 
To  this  day,  the  advocates  of  Charles  take  care 
to  say  as  little  as  they  can  about  his  visit  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  and,  when  they  cannot 
avoid  mention  of  it,  attribute  to  infatuation  an 
act,  which,  on  any  other  supposition,  they  must 
admit  to  have  been  a  frightful  crime. 

The  Commons,  in  a  few  days,  openly  defied 
the  king,  and  ordered  the  accused  members 
to  attend  in  their  places  at  Westminster,  and 
to  reaome  their  parliamentary  doliea.     TIm 
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•MteDA  ntohvd  to  bring  baek  the  chns^ns 
of  libera  in  triumph  bot^re  the  windows  #f 
WhitelHiJh  Vatft  preparations  were  made  both 
by  land  «id  water  for  this  fnreat  festival. 

The  king  had  remained  in  his  palace^  hnm- 
bkd,  dismayed,  and  bewildered;  *' feeling/' 
•ays  Claretdoa,  **  the  trouble  and  agony  which 
usually  attend  generous  and  magnanimous 
minds  upon  their  having  committed  errors;" 
iiseling,  we  should  say,  the  despicable  repent- 
ance which  attends  the  bungling  villain,  who, 
having  attempted  to  commit  a  crime,  6nds  that 
be  has  only  committed  a  folly.  The  populace 
hooted  and  shouted  all  day  before  the  gates  of 
the  n^ral  residence.  The  wretched  man  could 
Bot  bear  to  see  the  triumph  of  those  whom  he 
had  destined  lo  the  gallows  and  the  quartering 
Mock.  On  the  day  preceding  that  which  was 
fixed  for  their  return,  he  fled,  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, from  that  palace,  whidi  he  was  never 
to  see  again  till  he  was  led  through  it  lo  the 
acafibld. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  the  Thames  was 
€K)vered  with  boats,  and  its  shores  with  a 
gaxing  multitude.  Armed  vessels  decorated 
with  streamers  were  ranged  in  two  lines  from 
I«ondon  Bridge  to  Westminster  Hall.  The 
members  returned  by  water  in  a  shfp  manned 
bv  sailors  who  had  volunteered  their  services. 
The  trainbands  of  the  city,  under  the  command 
of  the  sherifis,  marched  along  the  Strand,  at- 
tended by  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  to  guard 
the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
thus,  with  shouts  and  loud  discharges  of  ord- 
Dance,  the  accused  patriots  were  brought  back 
by  the  people  whom  they  had  served,  and  for 
whom  tbey  had  suffered.  The  restored  mem- 
bers, as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  House, 
expressed,  in  the  warmest  terras,  their  grati- 
tude lo  the  citizens  of  London.  The  sheriffs 
were  warmly  thanked  by  the  speaker  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons;  and  orders  were  given 
that  a  guard,  selected  from,  the  trainbands  of 
the  city,  should  attend  daily  to  watch  over  the 
safiety  of  the  Pariiaraent. 

The  exeitement  had  not  been  confined  to 
London.  When  intelligence  of  the  danger  to 
which  Hampden  was  exposed  reached  Buck- 
inghamshire, it  excited  the  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  people.  Four  thousand  fireeholders 
of  that  oounty,  each  of  them  wearing  in  his 
hat  a  copy  of  the  protestation  in  favour  of  the 
privileges  ci  Parliament,  rode  up* to  London 
to  defend  the  person  of  their  beloved  repre- 
sentative. They  came  in  a  body  to  assure 
Fariiament  of  their  full  resolution  to  defend 
its  privileges.  Their  petition  was  couched  in 
the  strongest  terms.  **  In  respect,**  said  they, 
'^of  that  latter  attempt  upon  the  honourable 
House  of  Commons,  we  are  now  come  to  ofi*er 
our  service  to  that  end,  and  resolved,  in  their 
just  defence,  to  live  and  die." 

A  great  struggle  was  cleariy  at  hand.  Hamp- 
den had  returned  to  Westminster  much  changed. 
His  influence  had  hitherto  been  exerted  raUier 
to  restrain  than  to  moderate  tlie  zeal  of  his 
party.  But  the  treachery,  the  contempt  of  law, 
llw  thirst  for  blood«  which  the  king  liad  now 
shown,  fefl  no  hope  of  a  peaceable  adjustment 
It  was  clear  that  Charles  must  be  either  a 
puppet  or*  tincMU^  that  no  obligjatioii  of  love 


or  of  honour  could  bind  him,  and  fiat  the  only 
way  to  make  him  harmless  was  to  make  him 
powerless. 

The  attack  which  the  king  had  made  om 
the  five  members  was  not  merely  irregular  in 
manner.  Even  if  the  charges  had  been  pre- 
ferred legally,  if  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
had  found  a  true  bill,  if  the  accused  persons 
had  been  arrested  under  a  proper  warrant,  and 
at  a  proper  time  and  place,  there  would  still 
have  been  in  the  proceeding  enough  of  perfidy 
and  injustice  to  vindicate  the  strongest  mea^ 
snres  which  the  Opposition  could  lake.  To 
impeach  Pym  and  Hampden  was  to  impeach 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  notoriously 
on  account  of  what  they  had  done  as  mem- 
t>ers  of  that  House  that  they  were  selected  as 
objects  of  vengeance ;  and  in  what  they  had 
done  as  members  of  that  House,  the  majority 
had  concurred.  Most  of  the  charges  brought 
against  ihem  were  common  between  them  and 
the  Parliament.  They  were  accused,  indeed, 
and  it  may  be  with  reason*  of  encouraging  the 
Scotch  army  to  invade  England.  In  doing 
this,  they  had  committed  what  was,  in  strict- 
ness c^  law,  a  high  offence ;  the  same  ofience 
which  Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury  committed 
in  168S.  But  the  king  had  promised  pardon 
and  oblivion  to  those  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  Scotch  insurrection.  Did  it  then 
consist  with  his  honour  to  punish  the  accessa- 
ries T  He  had  bestowed  marks  of  his  favour 
on  the  leading  Covenanters.  He  had  given 
the  great  seal  of  Scotland  to  Lord  Loudon,  the 
chief  of  the  rebels,  a  marquisate  to  the  Eari 
of  Aigyle,  an  earldom  to  Lesley,  who  had 
brought  the  Presbyterian  army  across  the 
Tweed.  On  what  principle  was  Hampden  to 
be  attainted  for  advising  what  Lesley  was  en- 
nobled for  doing  t  In  a  court  of  law,  of  course^ 
no  Englishman  could  plead  an  amnesty  grant- 
ed to  tifie  Scots.  But,  though  not  an  illegal,  it 
was  surely  an  inconsistent  and  a  most  unkingly 
course,  after  pardoning  the  heads  of  the  re- 
bellion in  one  kingdom,  to  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter  their  accomplices  in  another. 

The  proceedings  of  the  king  against  the 
five  members,  or  rather  against  that  Par- 
liament which  had  concurred  in  almost  all 
the  acts  of  the  five  members,  was  ^e  cause 
of  the  civil  war.  It  was  plain  that  either 
Charles  or  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
stripped  of  all  real  power  in  the  state.  The 
best  course  which  the  Commons  could  have 
taken  would  perhaps  have  been  to  depose  the 
king ;  as  their  ancestors  had  deposed  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second,  and  as 
their  children  afterwards  deposed  James. 
Had  they  done  this,  had  they  placed  on  the 
throne  a  prince  whose  character  and  whose 
situation  would  have  been  a  pledge  for  his 
good  conduct,  they  might  safely  have  left  to 
that  prince  all  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  crown ;  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  state ;  the  power  of  making  peers ;  th« 
power  of  appointing  ministers ;  a  veto  on  bilb< 
passed  by  the  two  Houses.  Such  a  pnnce, 
reigning  by  their  choice,  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  conlonnity 
with  their  wishes.  But  the  public  mind  was 
flot  ripo  for  sueh  t  p9i$«re«^.fh^W9  itai 
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J)ake  of  Lancaster,  no  Princo  of  Orange,  no 
rreat  and  eminent  person,  near  in  blood  to 
we  throne,  yet  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
piH!ple.  Charles  was  then  to  remain  kins; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  ko  sboiud 
be  king  only  in  name.  A  William  the  Third, 
or  a  George  the  First,  whose  title  to  the  crown 
was  identical  with  the  title  of  the  people  to 
their  liberty,  might  safely  be  trusted  with  ex- 
tensive powers.  But  new  freedom  could  not 
exist  in  safety  under  the  old  tyrant.  Since  he 
was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  name  of  king, 
the  only  course  which  was  leA  was  to  make 
him  a  mere  trustee,  nominally  seised  of  pri^ 
rogalires,  of  which  others  had  the  use,  a  Grand 
Lama,  a  Roi  Faineant,  a  phantom  resembling 
those  Dagoberts  and  Childeberts  who  wore  the 
badges  of  royalty,  while  Ebroin  and  Charles 
Martel  held  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  conditions  which  the  Parliament  pro- 
pounded were  hard;  but,  we  are  sure,  not 
harder  than  those  which  even  the  Tories  in 
the  Convention  of  1699  would  have  imposed 
pn  James,  if  it  had  been  resolved  that  James 
should  continue  to  be  king.  The  chief  con* 
dition  was,  that  the  command  of  the  militia 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Ireland  should 
be  leA  to  the  Parliament  On  this  point  was 
that  great  issue  joined  whereof  the  two  parties 
put  themselves  on  God  and  on  the  sword. 

We  think,  not  only  that  the  Commons  were 
justified  in  demanding  for  themselves  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  military  force,  but  that 
it  would  have  been  absolute  insanity  in  them 
to  leave  that  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  it  had 
evidently  been  his  object  to  govern  by  an 
armv.  His  third  Parliament  had  complained, 
in  the  Petition  of  Right,  of  his  fondness  for 
martial  law,  and  of  the  vexatious  manner  in 
which  he  billeted  his  soldiers  on  the  people. 
The  wish  nearest  the  heart  of  Strafford  was, 
as  his  letters  prove,  that  the  revenue  might  be 
brought  into  such  a  state  as  would  enable  the 
king  to  support  a  standing  military  establish- 
ment. In  1640,  Charles  had  supported  an  army 
in  the  northern  counties  by  lawless  exactions. 
In  1641,  he  had  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  the 
«)bject  of  which  was  to  bring  that  army  into 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
Parliament  His  late  conduct  had  proved  that, 
if  he  were  suffered  to  retain  even  a  small  body- 
guard of  his  own  creatures  near  his  person, 
the  Commons  would  be  in  danae^  of  outrage, 
pemaps  oa  massacre.  The  Houses  were  still 
deliberating  under  the  protection  of  the  militia 
of  London.  Could  the  command  of  the  whole 
armed  force  of  the  realm  have  been,  under 
these  circumstances,  safely  confided  to  the 
king  1  Would  it  not  have  been  frenzy  in  the 
Parliament  to  raise  and  pay  an  army  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  Irish  w^r,  and 
to  give  ro  Charies  the  absolute  control  of  this 
army,  and  the  power  of  selecting,  promoting, 
and  dismissing  officers  at  his  pleasure  1  Was 
it  not  possible  that  this  army  might  become, 
what  ii  is  the  nature  of  armies  to  become, 
wht;t  so  many  armies  formed  under  much  more 
lavourablc  circumstances  have  become,  what 
tne  army  of  the  English  Commonwealth  be- 
camct  wnai  toe  army  oi*  ihc  French  Republic 


became-^B  inatrvmeirt  of  despolisiii  t  Win 
it  not  possible  that  the  soldiers  might  forget 
that  they  were  also  citizens,  and  might  be  rea^ 
to  serve  their  general  against  their  covntryl 
Was  it  not  certain  that,  on  the  very  first  day 
on  which  Charles  could  venture  to  revoke  hi* 
concessions,  and  to  punish  his  opf  onents,  he 
would  establish  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
exact  a  bloody  revenge  1 

Our  own  times  furnish  a  parallel  case.  Sup* 
pose  that  a  revolution  shonld  take  place  in 
Spain,  that  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz  should 
be  re-established,  that  the  Cortes  should  meet 
again,  that  the  Spanish  Prynnes  and  Bartons, 
who  are  now  wandering  in  rags  round  Lei* 
cester  Square,  should  be  restored  to  ther  coon* 
tiT,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  would,  in  tiiat  caae^ 
of  course,  repeat  ail  the  oaths  and  promises 
which  he  made  in  18S0,  and  broke  in  183t. 
But  would  it  not  be  madness  in  the  Cortes, 
even  if  they  were  to  leave  him  the  name  of 
king,  to  leave  him  more  than  the  namel 
Would  not  all  Europe  scoff  at  them,  if  they 
were  to  permit  him  lo  assemble  a  large  army 
for  an  expedition  to  America,  to  model  that  army 
at  his  pleasure,  to  pot  it  under  the  command 
of  officers  chosen  by  himself!  Should  we  not 
say,  that  every  member  of  the  constitutional 
party,  who  might  concur  in  such  a  measure, 
would  most  richly  deserve  the  fate  which  he 
would  probably  meet-*the  fate  of  Riego  and 
of  the  Empecinado  1  We  are  not  disposed  u> 
pay  compliments  to  Ferdinand;  nor  do  we 
conceive  that  we  pay  him  any  compliment, 
when  we  say,  that,  of  all  sovereigns  in  history, 
he  seems  to  us  most  to  resemble  King  Charles 
the  First  Like  Chartes,  he  is  pious  after  a 
certain  fashion;  like  Charies,  he  has  made 
large  concessions  to  his  people  after  a  certain 
fashion.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  has  had  to 
deal  with  men  who  bore  very  little  lesem* 
blance  to  Uie  English  Puritans. 

The  Commons  would  have  the  power  of  the 
sword,  the  king  would  not  part  with  it ;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  try  the  ehanoesof  war* 
Charles  still  had  a  strong  party  in  the  eountry. 
His  august  office,  his  dignified  manners,  his 
solemn  protestations  that  he  wotild  for  the 
time  to  come  respect  the  liberties  of  his  sub- 
jects, pity  for  i^len  greatness,  fear  of  violent 
innovation,  secured  to  him  many  adherents* 
He  had  the  Church,  the  Universities,  a  majority 
of  the  noblev  and  of  the  old  landed  gentry.  The 
austerity  of  the  Puritan  manners  drove  most 
of  the  gay  and  dissolute  youth  of  tnat  age  te 
the  royal  standard.  Many  good,  brave,  and 
moderate  men,  who  disliked  his  former  con* 
duct,  and  who  entertained  doubu  touching  his 
present  sincerity,  espoused  his  cause  nnwill- 
ingiy,  and  with  many  painful  misgivings; 
because,  though  they  dreaded  his  tyranny 
much,  they  dreaded  democratic  violence  more. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  great  body  of  the 
middle  orders  of  Eng^d — the  merchants,  the 
shopkeepers,  the  3reomanry,  headed  by  a  very 
large  and  formidable  minority  of  the  peerage 
and  of  the  landed  gentry.  The  Eari  of  Essex, 
a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  and  of  some 
military  experience,  was  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  pariiamentary  army. 

Hampdut  spared  neither  his  fortune  nor  Ua 
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poTMB  in  t&e  ciniv.  He^ttbseribed  rm  thon- 
•umL  pounds  to  the  pabUc  seniee.  He  took  « 
colonefs  commissioB  in  the  army,  and  went 
into  B^ckinfchamshire  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
infantry.  His  neighbours  eagerly  enlisted 
under  his  command.  His  men  were  known 
by  their  green  uniform,  and  by  their  standard, 
which  bore  on  one  side  the  watchword  of  the 
Pariiaraent,  **  Ood  with  us,"  and  on-  the  other 
th^  device  of  Hampden,  **  Vestigia  nulla  retrur- 
fum*"  This  motto  well  described  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  pnrsned.  No  member  of 
kis  party  had  been  so  temperate,  while  there 
remained  a  hope  that  le^  and  peaceable 
measures  might  save  th^  country.  No  mem- 
ber  of  his  party  showed  so  much  energy  and 
▼i^oar  when  it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to 
aims.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
his  military  duty,  and  **  performed  it,**  to  use 
liie  words  of  Clarendon,  ''upon  all  occasions 
Boac  punctually.'*  The  regiment  which  he  bad 
raised  and  trained  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament.  He 
axposed  his  person  in  every  action,  with  an 
intrepidity  which  made  him  conspicuous  even 
amcig  thousands  of  brave  men.  **  He  was," 
sa3rs  Clarendon,  **of  a  personal  courage  equal 
to  his  best  parts ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not 
to  be  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend,  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended 
where  he  was  so  as  any  man  could  deserve  to 
be.**  Though  his  military  career  was  short, 
and  his  military  situation  subordinate,  he  fully 
proved  that  he  possessed  the  talents  of  a  great 
general,  as  well  as  those  of  a  great  statesman. 

We  shall  not  attempt  fo  give  a  history  of  the 
war.  Lord  Nugent*s  account  of  the  military 
operations  is  very  animated  and  striking.  Our 
abstract  would  be  dull,  and  probably  unintel* 
ligiMe.  There  was,  in  fact,  for  some  time,  no 
great  and  connected  system  of  operations  on 
aither  side.  The  war  of  the  two  parties  was 
like  the  war  of  Arimanes  and  Oromaades, 
neither  of  whom,  according  to  the  Eastern 
theologians,  has  any  exclusive  domain,  who 
are  equally  omnipresent,  who  equally  pervade 
all  space,  who  carry  on  their  eternal  strife 
within  every  particle  of  matter.  There  was  a 
petty  war  in  almost  every  county.  A  town 
furnished  troops  to  the  Parliament,  while  the 
manor-house  of  the  neighbouring  peer  was 
gardsoned  for  the  king.  The  combatants  were 
rarely  disposed  to  march  far  from«  their  own 
homes.  It  was  reserved  for  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well lo  terminate  this  desultory  ^^varfare.  by 
moving  one  overwhelming  force  successively 
against  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  royal 
party. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  thai  the 
officers  who  had  studied  tactics  in  what  were 
^nsidered  as  the  best  schools-Hinder  Yere  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  under  Gustavus  AdoU 
phtts  in  Germany<^4isplayed  far  less  skill  than 
those  commanders  who  had  been  bred  to 
peaceful  employments,  and  who  never  saw 
even  a  skirmish  till  the  civil  war  broke  out 
An  unlearned  person  rriignt  hence  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  ine  military  art  is  no  very  pro- 
ftiQw^  tijystery;  that  its  principles  are  the 
i/rmcipte8  of  plain .  good  sense ;  and  that  a 
quick  eye,  a  cool  head,  and  a  stout  heart  will 
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do  more  to  make  a  geaeral  tbaai  all  the  dia 
grams  of  Jomini.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  Hampden  showed  himself  a  far  better  offi- 
cer than  Essex,  and  Cromwell  than  Lesley. 

The  military  errors  of  Essex  were  probably 
in  some  degree  produced  by  political  timidity. 
He  was  honestly,  but  not  warmly,  attached  to 
the  cause  of  the  Parliament;  and  next  to  a 
great  defeat,  he  dreaded  a  great  victory.  Hamp- 
den, on  the  other  hand,  was  for  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures.  When  he  drew  the  sword, 
as  Clarendon  has  well  said,  he  threw  away  the 
scabbard.  He  had  shown  that  he  knew  better 
than  any  public  man  of  his  time,  how  to  value 
and  how  to  practise  moderation.  But  he  knew 
tba/t  the  essence  of  war  is  violence,  and  that 
moderation  in  wir  is  imbeciHty.  On  several 
occasions  particularly  during  the  operation* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brentford,  he  remon- 
strated earnestly  wih  Essex.  Wherever  he 
commanded  separately,  the  boldness  and  rapi- 
dity of  bis  movements  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sluggishness  of  his  superior. 

In  the  Parliament  he  possessed  boundless 
influence.  His  employments  towards  the  close 
of  1648  have  been  described  by  Denfaam  in 
some  lines,  which,  though  intended  to  be  sar- 
castic, convey  in  truth  the  highest  eulogy. 
Hampden  is  described  in  this  satire,  as  per- 
petually passing  and  repassing  between  the 
military  station  at  Windsor  and  the  House  of 
Commons  ar  Westminster;  overawing  the 
general,  and  giving  law  to  that  Parliament 
which  knew  no  other  law.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  organi:eed  thai  celebrated  association 
of  counties,  to  which  his  party  was  principally 
indebted  for  its  victory  over  the  king. 

In  the  early  part  of  1643,  the  shires  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  were  de- 
voted to  the  canse  of  the  Parliament,  were  in- 
cessantly annoyed  by  Rupert  and  his  cavalry. 
Essex  had  extended  his  lines  so  far,  that 
almost  every  point  was  vulnerable.  The 
young  prince,  who,  though  not  a  great  general, 
was  an  active  and  enterprising  partisan,  fre- 
quently surprised  posts,  burned  villages,  swept 
away  cattle,  and  was  again  at  Oxford,  before  a 
force  sufficient  to  encounter  him  could  be  as- 
sembled. 

The  languid  proceedings  of  Essex  were 
loudly  condemned  by  the  troops.  All  the  ar- 
dent and  daring  spirits  in  the  parliamentary 
party  were  eager  to  have  Hampden  at  their 
head.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  there  it 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand would  have  been  intrusted  to  him  But 
it  was  decreed  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  Eng 
land  should  lose  the  only  man  who  united  pei^ 
feet  disinterestedness  to  eminent  talents— -the 
only  man  who,  being  capable  of  gaining  the 
victory  for  her,  was  incapable  of  abusing  that 
victory  when  gained. 

In  the  ^vetimg  of  the  17th  of  June.  Rupert 

darted  out  of  Oxford  with  his  cavalry  on  a 

predatory  expedition.    At  three  in  the  morning 

of  the  following  day,  he  attacked  and  dispersed 

i  a  few  parliamentary  soldiers  who  were  quar 

j  tered  at  Postcombe.    He  then  flew  to  Chinnor, 

1  burned  the  vUlage,  killed  or  took  all  the  troops 

I  who  were  posted  there,  and  prepared  to  hurry 

\  back  with  his  booty  and  his  prisoners  to  Oxford. 
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Hampden  kad,  on  She  praeedkig  da]r,str»D9» 
Ir  represented  to  Essex  the  danger  to  which 
tbis  part  of  the  line  was  exposed.  As  soon 
as  he  received  intelligence  of  Rupert's  incnr- 
Mons,  he  sent  off  p,  horseman  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  general.  The  Cavaliers,  be  said, 
eoald  retnrn  only  by  Chiselhampton  Bridge. 
A  force  ought  to  be  instantly  despatched  in 
that  direction,  for  the  porpose  of  intercepting 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  he  resolved  to  set 
out  with  all  the  cavalry  that  he  conld  master, 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  march  of  the 
enemy  till  Essex  could  take  measures  for  out- 
ting  off  their  retreat.  A  considerable  body  of 
horae  and  dragocms  volunteered  to  follow  him. 
He  was  not  Uieir  commander.  He  did  not 
even  belong  to  their  branch  of  the  service. 
But  **  he  was,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  **  second 
to  none  but  the  general  himself  in  the  obser- 
vance and  application  of  all  men."  On  the  field 
•f  Chalgrove  he  came  up  with  Rupert  A  fierce 
skirmish  ensued.  In  the  first  charge,  Hampden 
was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  two  bullets, 
which  broke  the  bone,  and  lodged  in  his  body. 
The  troops  of  the  Paiiiament  lost  heart  and 
gave  way.  Rupert,  after  pursuing  them  for  a 
short  time,  hastened  to  cross  the  bridge,  and 
made  his  retreat  unmolested  to  Oxford* 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his 
hands  leaning  on  his  horse's  neck,  moved 
feebly  out  of  die  battle.  The  mansion  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law,  and 
from  which  in  his  youth  he  had  carried  home 
his  bride,  Elizabeth,  was  in  sight.  There  still 
remains  an  affecting  tradition,  that  he  looked 
for  a  moment  towards  that  beloved  house,  and 
made  an  effort  to  go  thither  to  die.  Bat  the 
enemy  lay  in  that  direction.  He  turned  his 
horse  towards  Thame,  where  he  arrived  almost 
iainting  with  agony.  The  surgeons  dressed  his 
wounds.  But  there  was  no  hope.  The  pain 
which  he  suffered  was  most  excruciating.  But 
he  endured  it  with  admirable  firmness  and  re- 
signation. His  first  care  was  for  his  country. 
He  wrote  from  his  bed  several  letters  to  Lon- 
don concerning  public  affairs,  and  sent  a  last 
pressing  message  to  the  head-quarters,  recom- 
mending that  the  dispersed  forces  should  be 
concentrated.  When  his  last  public  duties 
were  performed,  he  calmly  prepared  himself 
to  die.  He  was  attended  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  Green-coats,  Dr.  8pvrton, 
whom  Baxter  describes  as  a  iamous  and  excel- 
lent divine. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  the  sacrament 
was  administered  to  him.  He  declared  that, 
though  he  disliked  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  yet  agreed  with  that 
Church  as  to  all  essential  matters  of  doctrine. 
His  intellect  remained  unclouded.  When  all 
was   nearly  over,  he   lay  murmuring  faint 

Srayers  for  himself  and  £br  the  cause  in  which 
f  died.    **  Lord  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
Moment  of  the  last  agony,  ^receive  my  soul — 


O  Lord,  save  my  e&mnttj'-^  Lwd,  bt  i 
ful  to  ."  In  that  broken  ejaculation  ] 
away  his  noble  and  fearless  spirk. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  chuith  of 
Hampden.  His  soldiers,  bareheaded,  with  r»* 
versed  arms  and  muffled  drums  and  cokMra, 
escorted  his  body  to  the  grave,  singing,  as  they 
marched,  that  loAy  and  melancholy  psalm,  is 
which  the  fragility  of  human  life  is  eontrasted 
with  the  immutability  of  Him,  ia  whoM  sight 
a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  whe«  it 
is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  death  produced  m 
great  a  consternation  in  his  party,  according  to 
Clarendon,  as  if  their  whole  army  had  beea 
cut  off.  The  journals  of  the  time  amply  prov« 
that  the  Parliament  and  all  its  friends  were 
filled  with  grief  and  dismay.  Lord  Nugent  has 
quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  Uie  neit 
Weekly  InteOigencer.  —The  loss  of  Colonel 
Hampden  goeth  near  the  heart  of  eveiy  ma» 
that  loves  the  good  of  his  king  and  ooantry* 
and  makes  some  conceive  Uttle  content  to  bo 
at  the  army  now  that  he  is  gone.  The  memory 
of  this  deceased  colonel  is  such,  that  in  no  ago 
to  come  but  it  will  more  and  more  be  had  in 
honour  and  esteem  j-'— a  man  so  religious,  and 
of  that  prudence,  judgment,  temper,  vaiour* 
and  integrity,  that  he  hath  left  fyw  bis  like 
behind  him." 

He  had  indeed  left  none  his  like  behind  hink 
There  still  remained,  indeed,  in  his  party* 
many  acate  intellects,  many  eloquent  tonguea« 
many  brave  and  honest  hearts.  There  stUl 
remained  a  rugged  and  clownish  soldier,  half* 
fanatic,  half-buffoon,  whose  talents,  discerned 
as  yet  only  by  one  penetrating  eye,  were  equal 
to  all  the  highest  duties  of  the  soldier  and  tho 
prince.  But  in  Hampden,  and  in  HampdcM 
alone,  were  united  all  the  qualities  which,  at 
such  a  crisis,  were  necessary  to  save  the  staio 
—the  valour  and  energy  of  Cromwell,  the  dip* 
cemment  and  eloquence  of  Vane,  the  humanity 
and  moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stem  into* 
grity  of  Hale,  the  ardent  public  sfini  of  Sidney* 
Others  might  possess  the  quaKties  which  were 
necessary  to  save  the  popular  party  in  tho 
crisis  of  danger ;  he  alone  had  both  the  power 
and  the  inclination  to  restrain  its  excesses  in 
the  hour  of  triumph.  Othere  could  conquer  t 
he  alone  could  reconcile.  A  heart  as  bold  aa 
his  brought  up  the  cuirassiers  who  turned  tho 
tide  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skilful  an 
eye  as  his  watched  the  Sootch  army  descending 
from  the  heights  over  Dunbar.  But  it  was  wheiH 
to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Charies,  had 
succeeded  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  (ho* 
tions,  ambitious  of  ascendency  and  burning 
for  revenge ;  it  was  when  the  vices  and  igno- 
rance which  the  old  tyranny  had  generatod» 
threatened  the  new  freedom  with  d^itmction, 
that  England  missed  that  sobriety,  that  self- 
command,  that  perfect  soundness  of  judgment 
that  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  to  which  tho 
history  of  revolutions  furnishes  no  parallel,  or 
furnishes  a  parallel  in  Washington  alone* 
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NARES^S  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BURGHLEY/ 

[Edikburoh  Revikw,  183?.] 


T»  work  of  Doctor  Karee  has  filled  us  with 
«stonisboaeiii  similar  to  that  which  Caplain 
Lemuel  Gulliver  felt,  when  first  he  laiuied  in 
Brobdignag,  and  saw  com  as  high  as  the  oaks 
in  the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as  laj^  as 
backets,  and  wrens  of  the  bulk  of  tnrkeys. 
The  whole  book,  and  every  component  part  of 
it,  is  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  title  is  as  long 
as  an  ordinary  preface.  The  prefatory  matter 
wonld  famish  out  an  ordinary  book  ;  and  the 
book  contains  as  maoh  reading  as  an  ordinary 
library.  We  cannot  snm  up  the  merits  of  the 
atapendous  mass  of  paper  which  lies  before  us, 
better  than  by  saying,  that  it  consists  of  about 
two  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  that  it 
oocnpies  fiAeen  hundred  inches  cubic  measure, 
and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois. 
Such  a  book  might,  befpre  the  delnge,  have 
been  considered  as  light  reading  by  Hilpa  and 
8hallum.  But  unhappily  the  life  of  man  is  now 
threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  it  somewhat  unfair  in  Doctor  Nares  to 
demand  from  us  so  large  a  portion  of  so  short 
an  existence. 

Compared  with  the  labour  of  reading  throagh 
these  volumes,  all  other  labour — the  labour  of 
thieves  on  the  tread-mill,  of  children  in  facto- 
ries, of  n^roes  in  sugar  plantations — is  an 
agreeable  recreation.  There  was,  it  is  said,  a 
priminal  in  Italy,  who  was  sufiered  to  make  his 
choice  between  Gaicciardini  and  the  galleys. 
He  chose  the  history.  But  the  war  of  Pisa  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  changed  his  mind,  and 
went  to  the  oar.  Gaicciardini,  though  certainly 
Botthe  mostamusingof  writers, is  an  Herodotus, 
or  a  Froissart,  when  compared  with  Doctor 
Nares.  It  is  not  merely  in  bulk,  but  in  specific 
gravity  also,  that  these  memoirs  exceed  all 
other  human  compositions.  On  every  subject 
which  the  professor  discusses,  he  produces 
three  times  as  many  pages  as  another  man; 
and  one  of  his  pages  is  as  tedious  as  another 
inan*s  three.  His  book  is  swelled  to  its  vast 
dimensions  by  endless  repetitions,  by  episodes 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  action, 
by  quotations  from  books  which  are  in  every 
circulating  library,  and  by  reflections  which, 
when  they  happen  to  be  just,  are  so  obvious 
that  they  must  necessarily  occur  to  the  mind 
of  every  reader.  He  employs  more  words  in 
expounding  and  defending  a  truism,  than  any 
other  writer  would  employ  in  supporting  a  pa- 
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radox.  Of  the  rules  of  historical  perspeclivf 
he  has  not  the  faintest  notion.  There  is  neither 
foreground  nor  background  in  his  delineatioa. 
The  wars  of  Charles  the  FiAh  in  Germany  are 
detailed  at  almost  as  much  length  as  in  Robert- 
son's Life  of  that  prince.  The  troubles  of 
Scotland  are  related  as  fully  as  in  M'Crie'f 
Life  of  John  Knox.  It  would  be  most  unjuH 
to  deny  that  Doctor  Nares  is  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  research ;  but  he  is  so  utterly  in- 
competent to  arrange  the  materials  which  b« 
has  collected,  that  he  might  as  well  have  left 
them  in  their  original  repositories. 

Neither  the  facts  which  Doctor  Nares  baf 
discovered,  nor  the  arguments  which  he  urge% 
will,  wc  apprehend,  materially  alter  the  opinioa 
generally  entertained  by  judicious  readers  of 
history  concerning  his  hero.  Lord  Burgbley 
can  hardly  be  called  a  great  man.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  whose  genius  and  energy  changt 
the  fate  of  empires.  He  was  by  nature  and 
habit  one  of  those  who  follow,  not  one  of  thost 
who  lead.  Nothing  that  is  recorded,  either  of 
his  words  or  of  his  actions,  indicates  intellectual 
or  moral  elevation.  But  his  talents,  though 
not  brilliant,  were  of  an  eminently  useful 
kind ;  and  his  principles,  though  not  inflexibly 
were  not  more  relaxed  than  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  competitors.  He  had  a  cool  tempei, 
a  sound  judgment,  great  powers  of  application, 
and  a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance.  In  hii 
youth  he  was,  it  seems,  fond  of  practical  jokes. 
Vet  even  out  of  these  he  contrived  to  extract 
some  pecuniary  profit.  When  he  was  study- 
ing the  law  at  Gray^s  Inn,  he  lost  all  his  fui^ 
niture  and  books  to  his  companion  at  tbt 
gaming-table.  He  accordingly  bored  a  hola 
m  the  wall  which  separated  his  chambers  froat 
those  of  his  associate,  and  at  midnight  bellow- 
ed through  his  passage  threats  of  damnatioa 
and  calls  to  repentance  in  the  ears  of  the  victo- 
rious gambler,  who  lay  sweating  with  fear  all 
night,  and  refunded  his  winnings  on  his  knees 
next  day.  "  Many  other  the  like  merry  jests," 
says  his  old  biographer,  **  1  have  heard  him 
tell,  too  long  to  be  here  noted."  To  the  last, 
Burghley  was  somewhat  jocose ;  and  some  of 
his  sportive  sayings  have  been  recorded  bj 
Bacon.  They  show  much  more  shrewdness 
than  generosity;  and  are,  indeed,  neatly  ez^ 
pressed  reasons  for  exacting  money  rigorously, 
and  for  keeping  it  carefully.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  rigorous  and 
careful  for  the  public  advantage,  as  well  as  for 
his  own.  To  extol  his  moral  character,  aa 
Doctor  Nares  has  extolled  it,  would  be  absurd* 
It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  represent  him  aa 
a  corrupt,  rapacious,  and  bad-hearted  man.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  statt, 
and  great  attention  also  to  the  interest  of  hb 
own  family.    He  never  deserted  his  friends  tiU 
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it  wi«  very  inconvenient  to  stand  by  them; 
was  an  excellent  Protestant  when  it  was  not 
rery  advantageous  to  be  a  Papist;  recommend- 
ed a  tolerant  policy  to  his  mistress  as  strone ly 
as  he  could  recommend  it  without  haxardmg 
her  favour ;  never  put  to  the  rack  any  person 
from  whom  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  very 
useful  information  might  be  derived;  and  was 
to  moderate  in  his  desires,  that  he  left  only 
tnree  hundred  distinct  landed  estates,  though  he 
might,  as  his  honest  servant  assures  us,  hare 
left  much  more,  "if  he  would  have  taken  money 
<mi  of  the  exchequer  for  his  own  use,  as  many 
treasurers  have  done.** 

Uurghley,  like  the  old  Marquess  of  Win- 
eherter,  who  preceded  him  in  the  custody  of 
the  White  Staff,  was  of  the  willow,  and  not  of 
the  oak.  He  first  rose  into  notice  by  defend- 
lug  the  supremacy  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He 
was  subsequently  favoured  and  promoted  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  He  not  only  contrived 
to  escape  unhurt  when  his  patron  fell,  but 
became  an  important  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Northumberland.  Doctor  Nares  as- 
sures us  over  and  over  again,  that  there  could 
have  been  nothing  base  in  Cecil's  conduct  on 
this  occasion ;  for,  says  he,  Cecil  continued  to 
stand  well  with  Cranmer.  This,  we  confess, 
hardly  satisfies  us.  We  are  much  of  the  mind 
of  Falstaff's  tailor.  We  must  have  better  as- 
surance for  Sir  John  than  Bardolph's.  We 
like  not  the  security. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  that  miserable 
intrigue  which  was  carried  on  round  the  dying 
bed  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Cecil  so  demeaned 
himself  as  to  avoid,  first,  the  displeasure  of 
Northumberland,  and  afterwards  the  displea- 
sure of  Mary.  He  was  prudently  unwilling  to 
put  his  hand  to  the  instrument  which  changed 
the  course  of  the  succession.  But  the  furious 
Dudley  was  master  of  the  palace.  Cecil,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  own  account,  excused 
himself  from  signing  as  a  party,  but  consented 
to  sign  as  a  witness.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
his  dexterojs  conduct  at  this  most  perplexing 
erisis,  in  language  more  appropriate  than  that 
which  is  employed  by  old  Fuller :  **  His  hand 
wrote  it  as  secretary  of  state,"  says  that  quaint 
writer;  *«but  his  heart  consented  not  thereto. 
Yea,  he  openly  opposed  it;  though  at  last 
yielding  to  the  greatness  of  Northumberland, 
10  an  age  when  it  was  present  drowning  not 
to  swim  with  the  stream.  But  as  the  philoso- 
pher tells  us,  that,  though  the  planets  be  whirl- 
ed about  daily  from  east  to  west,  by  tne  motion 
of  thf  primiim  moliU^  yet  have  they  also  a  con- 
trary proper  motion  of  tneir  own  from  west  to 
east,  which  they  slowly,  though  surely,  move 
at  their  leisure ;  so  Cecil  had  secret  counter- 
endeavours  against  the  strain  of  the  court 
herein,  and  privately  advanced  his  rightfVil  in- 
tentions against  the  foresaid  duke's  ambition.** 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  perilous 
conjuncture  of  Cecil's  life.  Wherever  there 
was  a  safe  course,  he  was  safe.  But  here 
every  course  was  full  of  danger.  His  situa- 
tion rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  neu- 
tral. If  he  acted  on  either  side,  if  he  refused 
to  net  at  all,  he  ran  a  fearful  risk.  He  saw 
all  the  dilflcnlties  of  his  position.  He  sent  his 
mu»Mf  and  plate  out  of  London,  made  over  his  I 


estates  to  his  son,  and  tarried  arms  about  his 
person.  His  best  arms,  however,  were  bis  sa- 
gacity and  his  self-command.  The  plot  in 
which  he  had  been  an  un^^illing  accomplice, 
ended,  as  it  was  natural  ihat  so  odious  and 
absurd  a  plot  should  endr  in  the  ruin  of  its 
contrivers.  In  the  mean  time,  Cecil  quietly 
extricated  himself,  and,  having  been  succes- 
sively patronised  by  Henry,  Somerset,  and 
Nortfkumberland,  oontiDued  to  flourish  under 
the  protection  of  Mary. 

He  had  no  aspirations  after  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  He  confessed  himself  therefore, 
with  great  deeorum,  heard  mass  in  Wimbledon 
church  at  Easter,  and,  for  the  better  ordering 
of  his  sptritiral  concerns,  took  a  priest  into  his 
house.  Doctor  Nares,  whose  simplicity  passes 
that  of  any  casuist  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, vindicates  his  hero  by  assuring  us, 
that  this  was  not  superstition,  but  pnre  un- 
mixed hvpocrisy.  ^  That  he  did  in  some  man- 
ner conform,  we  shall  not  be  able,  in  the  fece 
of  existing  documents,  to  deny ;  while  we  feel 
in  our  own  minds  abundantly  satisfied,  that, 
during  this  very  trying  reign,  he  never  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  another  revolution  in  fa- 
vour of  Protestantism."  In  another  place,  the 
doctor  tells  us,  that  Cecil  wcr4t  to  mass  "with 
no  idolatrous  intention.**  Nobody,  we  believe, 
ever  accused  him  of  idolatrous  intentions. 
The  very  ground  of  the  charge  against  him  is, 
that  he  had  no  idolatrous  intentions.  Nobody 
would  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  really  gone 
to  Wimbledon  church,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
good  Catholic,  to  worship  the  host  Doctor 
Nares  speaks  in  several  places,  with  just  se- 
verity, of  the  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with 
just  admiration  of  the  incomparable  letters  of 
Pascal.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore^  that 
he  should  adopt,  to  the  full  extent,  the  Jesuiti- 
cal doctrine  of  the  direction  of  intentions. 

We  do  not  blame  Cecil  for  not  choosing  to 
be  burned.  The  deep  stain  upon  his  memory 
is,  that,  for  differences  of  opinion  for  which  he 
would  risk  nothing  himself,  he,  in  the  day  of 
his  power,  took  away  without  scruple  the  lives 
of  others.  One  of  the  excuses  suggested  in 
these  Memoirs  for  his  conforming,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is,  that 
he  may  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with 
those  German  Protestants  who  were  called 
Adiaphorists,  and  who  considered  Ae  popish 
rites  as  matters  indifferent.  Melancthon  was 
oneof  wese  moderate  persons,  and  "appears,** 
says.  Doctor  Nares,  "to  have  gone  greater 
lengths  than  any  imputed  to  Lord  Burghley.'* 
We  should  have  thought  this  not  only  an  ex- 
cuse, but  a  complete  vindication,  if  Burghley 
had  been  an  Adiaphorist  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  as  well  as  for  his  own.  If  the  popish 
rites  were  matters  of  so  little  moment,  that  a 
good  Protestant  might  lawfully  practise  them 
for  his  safety,  how  could  it  be  just  or  humane 
that  a  Papist  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  for  practising  them  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  Unhappily,  these  non-essentials  soon 
became  matters  of  life  and  death.  Just  at  the 
very  time  at  whieh  Burghley  attained  the  high- 
est point  of  power  and  favour,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  by  which  the  penalties  of 
high  treason  were  d§wimM^  Igainf t  p^tfonr 
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^Atb  Bhcmtt  do  hi  tine«iit3r  tHMt  h«  hmd  done 
from  cowardice. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Cecil  was  em- 
ployed in  a  miasion  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  character  of  a  cealous  Protestant.  He 
was  sent  to  escort  the  Papal  legate.  Cardinal 
Pole,  from  Brassels  to  London.  That  great 
Ikody  of  moderate  persons,  who  cared  more  for 
the  qaiet  of  the  r»&hn  than  for  the  controTert- 
9d  points  which  were  in  issne  between  the 
ehorches,  seem  to  have  placed  their  chief 
hope  in  the  wisdom  and  homanity  of  the  gen- 
tie  cardinal.  Cecil,  it  is  clear,  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Pole  with  great  assiduity,  and  re- 
ceived great  advantage  from  his  protection. 

But  the  best  protection  of  Cecil,  daring  the 
gloomy  and  disastrous  reign  of  Mary,  was  that 
which  he  derived  from  his  own  prudence  and 
from  his  own  temper; — a  prudence  which 
could  never  be  lulled  into  carelessness,  a  tem- 
per which  could  never  be  irritated  into  rash- 
ness. The  Papists  could  find  no  occasion 
against  him.  Yet  he  did  not  lose  the  esteem 
even  of  those  sterner  Protestants  who  had 
preferred  exile  to  recantation.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  persecuted  heiress  of  the  throne, 
and  entitled  himself  to  her  gratitude  and  confi- 
dence. Yet  he  continued  to  receive  marks  of 
favour  from  the  queen.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party 
opposed  to  the  court  Yet  so  guarded  was  his 
language,  that  even  when  some  of  those  who 
acted  with  him  were  imprisoned  by  the  Privy 
Council,  he  escaped  with  impunity. 

At  length  Mary  died.  Elizabeth  succeeded, 
and  Cecil  rose  at  once  to  greamess.  He  was 
sworn  in  privy  counsellor  and  secretary  of 
atate  to  the  new  sovereign  before  he  left  her 
pri^n  of  Hatfield ;  and  ne  continued  to  serve 
her  for  forty  years,  without  intermission,  in  the 
highest  employments.  His  abilities  were  pre- 
cisety  those  which  keep  men  Ion?  in  power. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Walpoles,  the 
Pelhams,  and  the  Liverpools;  not  to  that  of 
the  Sr.  Johns,  the  Carterets,  the  Chathams,  and 
the  Cannings.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  origi- 
nal genius,  and  of  a  commanding  mind,  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  him  to 
keep  his  power,  or  even  his  head.  There  was 
not  room  in  one  government  for  an  Elizabeth 
and  a  Richelieu.  What  the  haughty  daughter 
of  Henry  needeil,  was  a  moderate,  cautious, 
flexible  minister,  skilled  in  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, competent  to  advise,  but  not  aspiring  to 
aommand.  And  suoh  a  minister  she  found  in 
Bnrsrhley.  No  arts  could  shake  the  confidence 
which  she  reposed  in  her  old  and  trusty  ser- 
vant. The  courtly  graces  of  Leicester,  the 
brilliant  talents  and  accomplishments  of  Es- 
sex, touched  the  fancy,  perhaps  the  heart,  of 
the  woman;  but  no  rival  could  deprive  the 
Treasurer  of  the  place  which  he  possessed  in 
the  favour  of  the  queen.  8he  sometimes  chid 
him  sharply;  but  he  was  the  man  whom  she 
delighted  u^  honour.  For  Burt^hley,  she  for^t  | 
her  usual  parsimony  both  of  wealth  and  of  I 
dignities.  For  Buri^hley,  she  relaxed  that  se- ' 
vere  etiquette  to  which  she  was  unreasonably  I 
attached.  Every  other  person  to  whom  she  | 
addressed  her  speech,  or  on  whom  the  glance  j 
of  her  eagte  ejfe  fell,  instaatJy  aank  on  his* 


knee^  For  Burghley  atone,  a  chair  was  set  I* 
her  presence ;  and  there  the  old  minister,  bv 
birth  only  a  plain  Lincolnshire  esquire,  took 
his  ease,  while  the  haughty  heirs  of  the  Fiiz» 
alans  and  the  De  Veres  humbled  themselves  to 
the  dust  around  him.  At  length,  having  sut^ 
vived  all  his  early  coadjutors  and  rivals,  he 
died  full  of  years  and  honours.  His  royal 
mistress  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
cheered  him  with  assurances  of  her  aflectioa 
and  esteem ;  and  his  power  passed,  with  little 
diminution,  to  a  son  who  inherited  his  abili^ 
ties,  and  whose  mind  had  been  formed  by  his 
counsels. 

The  life  of  Burghley  was  commensurate 
with  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  tha 
historv  of  the  world.  It  exactly  measures  the 
time  during  which  the  house  of  Austria  held 
unrivalled  superiority,  and  aspired  to  univer- 
sal dominion.  In  the  year  in  which  Burghley 
was  bom,  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  the  impe* 
rial  crown.  In  the  year  in  which  Burghley 
died,  the  vast  designs  which  had  for  nearly  a 
century  kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation, 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  proud 
and  sullen  Philip. 

The  life  of  Burghley  was  commeasnrata 
also  with  the  period  during  which  a  great  mo- 
ral revolution  was  eflected ;  a  revolution,  tha 
consequences  of  which  were  felt,  not  only  in 
the  cabinets  of  princes,  but  at  half  the  firesides 
in  Christendom.  He  was  bom  when  the  great 
religions  schism  was  just  commencing.  He 
lived  to  see  the  schism  complete,  to  see  a  line 
of  demarcation,  which,  since  his  death,  haa 
been  very  little  altered,  strongly  drawn  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Europe. 

The  only  event  of  modem  times  which  can 
be  properly  compared  with  the  Reformation,  ia 
the  French  Revolution ;  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, that  great  revolution  of  political  feel- 
ing which  took  place  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  obtained  in  France  its  most 
terrible  and  signal  triumph.  Each  of  these 
memorable  events  may  be  described  as  a  rising 
up  of  human  reason  against  a  caste.  The 
one  was  a  struggle  of  the  laity  against  the 
clergy  for  intellectual  liberty;  the  other  was  a 
struggle  of  the  people  against  the  privileged 
orders  for  political  liberty.  In  both  cases,  the 
spirit  of  innovation  was  at  first  encouraged  by 
the  class  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  most  pre- 
judicial. It  was  under  the  patronage  of  Fre- 
derick, of  Catharine,  of  Joseph,  and  of  the 
French  nobles,  that  the  philosophy  which 
afterwards  threatened  all  the  thrones  and  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe  with  destruction,  first  be- 
came formidable.  The  ardour  with  which  men 
betook  themselves  to  liberal  studies  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  o*"  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  zealously  encouras^  by 
the  heads  of  that  very  church,  to  which  liberal 
studies  were  de.^tined  to  be  fatal.  In  both  cases 
when  the  explosion  came,  it  came  with  a  vio- 
lence which  appalled  and  disgusted  many  of 
those  who  had  previously  been  distinguished 
by  the  freedom  of  their  opinions.  The  violence 
of  the  democratic  party  in  France  made  Burke 
a  tory,  and  Alfieri  a  courtier;  the  violence  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  German  s^ism  made  , 
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mvM  a  4flfeAd9r  of  a¥aBea»  ud  turned  the  aa- 
Uior  of  Utopia  into  a  persecalor.  In  botk  oases, 
the  convalsioa  which  had  overthrovo  deeply- 
seated  errors,  shook  all  the  principles  on  which 
society  rests  to  their  very  foundations.  The 
minds  of  men  were  onsettled.  It  seemed  for  a 
time  that  all  order  and  morality  were  about  to 
perish  with  the  prejudices  with  which  they  had 
Men  long  and  intimaiely  associated.  Frightful 
emelties  were  committed.  Immense  masses 
of  property  were  confiscated.  Every  part  of 
Europe  swarmed  with  exiles.  In  moody  and 
turbulent  spirits,  zeal  soured  into  malignity,  or 
foamed  into  madness.  From  the  political  agi- 
tation of  the  eighteenth  century  sprang  the  Ja- 
eobins.  From  the  religious  agitation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  sprang  the  Anabaptists.  The 
partisans  ui  Robespierre  robbed  and  murdered 
in  the  name  of  fraternity  and  equality.  The 
followers  of  Gnipperdohng  robbed  and  mur- 
dered in  the  name  of  Christian  Liberty.  The 
feeling  of  patriotism  was,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  almost  wholly  extinguished.  All  the 
old  maxims  of  foreign  policy  were  changed. 
Physical  bonndaries  were^superseded  by  mo- 
ral boundaries.  Nations  made  war  on  each 
other  with  new  arms ;  with  arms  which  no  for- 
tifications, however  strong  by  nature  or  by  art, 
,  oould  resist ;  with  arms  before  which  rivers 

Earted  like  the  Jordan,  and  ramparts  fell  down 
ke  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Those  arms  were 
opinions,  reasons,  prejudices.  The  great  mas- 
ters of  fleets  and  armies  were  often  reduced  to 
oonfess,  like  Milton's  warlike  angel,  how  hard 
auy  found  it 

*'T*  0xcluJ« 
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Europe  was  divided,  as  Greece  had  been  di- 
vided during  the  period  concerning  which  Thu- 
oydides  wrote.  The  conflict  was  not,  as  it  is 
^  ordinary  times,  between  state  and  state,  but 
between  two  omnipresent  factions,  each  of 
which  was  in  some  places  dominant,  and  in 
other  places  oppressed,  but  which,  openly  or 
oorerily,  carried  on  their  strife  in  the  bosom  of 
every  socieV*  No  man  asked  whether  another 
belonged  to  the  same  country  with  himself,  but 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  same  secL  Party 
spirit  seemed  to  justify  and  consecrate  acts 
which,  in  any  other  times,  would  have  been 
considered  as  the  foulest  of  treasons.  The 
French  emigrant  saw  nothing  disgraceful  in 
bringing  Austrian  and  Prussian  hussars  to 
Paris.  The  Irish  or  Italian  democrat  saw  no 
impropriety  in  serving  the  French  Directory 
against  his  own  native  government.  80,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  fury  of  theological  fac- 
tions often  suspended  all  national  animosities 
and  jealousies.  The  Spaniards  were  invited 
into  Prance  by  the  League ;  the  English  were 
invited  into  France  by  the  Huguenots. 

We  hy  no  means  intend  to  underrate  or  to 
palliate  the  crimes  and  excesses  which,  during 
the  last  generation,  were  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  democracy.  But  when  we  find  that  men 
xealons  for  the  Protestant  religion,  constantly 
reprt>:»ent  the  French  Revolution  as  radically 
and  essentially  evil  on  account  of  those  crimes  ; 
and  excesses,  we  cannot  but  remember,  that  | 
tie  deliverance  of  our  ancestors  from  the  bouse  ! 


of  their  spirilml  howtWiti  was*  ttktMi  •^tm 
plagues  and  by  signs,  by  wonders  and  by  war.^ 
We  cannot  but  remember,  that,  as  in  the  cast 
of  the  French  Revolution,  so  also  in  the  caso 
of  the  Reformation,  those  who  rose  up  against 
tyranny  were  themselves  deeply  tainted  witb 
the  vices  which  tyranny  engenders.  We  cai^ 
not  but  remember,  that  libels  scarcely  less 
scandalous  than  those  of  Herbert,  mummeries 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  Cloota,  aad 
crimes  scarcely  less  atrocious  than  those  of 
Marat,  disgrace  the  early  history  of  Protests 
autism.  The  Reformation  is  an  event  long 
past.  The  volcano  has  spent  its  rage.  Tba 
wide  waste  produced  by  its  outbreak  is  forgot* 
ten.  The  landmarks  which  were  swept  away 
have  been  replaced.  The  ruined  edifices  havo 
been  repairc^.^  The  lava  has  covered  with  a 
rich  incrustation  the  fields  which  it  once  de^ 
vastated;  and  after  having  turned  a  garden 
into  a  desert,  has  again  turned  the  desert  into 
a  still  more  beautiful  and  fruitful  garden.  Th« 
second  great  eruption  is  not  yet  over.  Tht 
marks  of  its  ravages  are  still  all  around  ofl^ 
The  ashes  are  still  hot  beneath  our  feet.  In  somo 
directions,  the  deluge  of  fire  still  continues  Id 
spread.  Yet  experience  surely  entitles  us  to 
believe  that  this  explosion,  like  that  which  pro* 
ceded  it,  will  fertilize  the  soil  which  it  has  de* 
vastated.  Already,  in  those  parts  which  havo 
suffered  most  severely,  rich  cultivation  and 
secure  dwellings  have  begun  to  u>pear  amidst 
the  waste.  The  more  we  read  of  the  history 
of  past  ages,  the  more  we  observe  the  signs  of 
these  times,  the  more  do  we  feel  our  hearts 
filled  and  swelled  up  with  a  good  hope  for  tho 
future  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
is  full  of  strange  problems.  The  most  promi> 
nent  and  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  it 
presents  to  us,  is  the  gigantic  strength  of  tks 
government  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  oC 
the  religious  parties.  During  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  religion  of  the  state  was 
thrice  changed.  Protestantism  was  establish* 
ed  by  Edward ;  the  Catholic  Church  was  lo* 
stored  by  Mary;  Protestantism  was  again  es> 
tablished  by  Elizabeth.  The  iaith  of  the  aatioa 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  personal  inclinations 
of  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  this  all.  An  estab- 
lished church  was  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
persecuting  church.  Edward  persecuted  Catho* 
lies.  Mary  persecuted  Protestants.  Elizabeth 
persecuted  Catholics  again.  The  ftither  of  thosa 
three  sovereigns  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
persecuting  lK»th  sects  at  once ;  and  had  seM 
to  death,  on  the  same  hurdle,  the  heretic  who 
dented  the  real  presence,  and  the  traitor  who 
denied  the  royal  supremacy.  There  was  no- 
thing in  England  like  that  fierce  and  bloody 
opposition,  which,  in  France,  each  of  the  reli* 
gious  factions  in  its  turn  offered  to  the  gover»- 
menu  We  had  neither  a  Coligni  nor  a  May« 
enne ;  neither  a  Moncontour  nor  an  Ivry.  No 
English  city  braved  sword  and  famine  for  tho 
reformed  doctrines  with  the  spirit  of  Rochellet 
nor  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  with  the  spirit 
of  Paris.  Neither  sect  in  England  formed  a 
league.  Neither  sect  extorted  a  recantatioii 
from  the  sovereigB.    Neither  sect  oould  obta-^ 
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m  adpoM  ibirtrtigM  giyca  &  tolflnidoii* 
Th*  Baf  liah  PnHMtstits*  after  soveral  years  of 
4wBMMt»on,  sajik  Aovm  with  aeareely  a  strng^ 
flAttndertiMtifraimyof  Mary.  The  Oatholios, 
after  having  regained  and  abased  their  old  as- 
ifdfaiicy,  submitted  patiently  lo  ^le  severe 
rule  of  Elisabeth.  Neither  ProleaiaiU  nor 
Oatholiee  eofaged  in  any  great  and  well-orga^ 
Aised  scheme  of  resistanee.  A  few  wiki  and 
Oimvkiioiis  ristngs,  sopfiressed  as  soon  as  they 
if  pMred,  a  few  dark  eonspirades*  m  which 
only  a  small  number  ef  desperate  men  en** 
fs^sd— siteh  were  the  utmost  eflbrts  made  by 
th«M  two  parties  lo  assert  the  most  sacred  o^ 
kunaA  rights,  attacked  by  the  most  odious 
tyranny. 

The  explaaation  of  these  eircumstanoes 
which  has  generally  been  given,  is  very  sim» 
pie,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  power 
of  the  crown,  it  is  aaid,  was  then  at  its  height, 
•ndTwas,  in  fact,  despotic*  This  solutioa,  we 
•wn,  seems  to  us  to  be  no  sdmtion  at  all« 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion,  a  fiMhion  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hume,  to  describe  the  English 
monarchy  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.  And  such  undoubtedly  it  ap- 
Mars  to  a  superficiai  obsenrer.  Elizabeth,  it 
Is  true,  often  spdre  to  her  Parliaments  in  Ian- 
f«age  as  haughty  and  imperious  as  that  which 
the  Great  Turk  would  use  to  hts  divan.  She 
MM^ed  with  great  severity  members  of  the 
House  ef  Commons,  who,  in  her  opinion,  car* 
rM  the  freedom  of  debate  too  far.  She  as* 
flsmed  the  power  of  legislating  by  means  of 
proclamation.  She  imprisoned  her  subjects 
witheut  bringing  them  to  a  legal  trial  Torture 
was  often  employed^  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
Bngland,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confes- 
sions from  those  who  were  shut  up  in  her 
dungeons.  The  authority  of  the  Star-Chamber 
•ad  the  Seclesiastioal  Gommissien  was  at  its 
iHghest  ^nt  Severe  restraints  were  imposed 
on  political  and  religious  discussion.  The 
Bumber  of  presses  was  at  one  time  limited. 
Mo  man  could  print  without  a  license ;  and 
every  work  had  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the 
primais  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  Fersons 
vhose  writings  were  displeasing  to  the  court 
vwre  cruelly  mutilated  ike  8tubbs,orpnt  to 
4eath,likePenry.  Non^.  Cbrmity  was  severely 
punished.  The  queen  prescribed  the  exact 
jule  of  religious  faith  and  discipline ;  and  who- 
ever departed  from  that  rule,  either  to  the  right 
<ir  to  the  left,  was  in  danger  of  severe  penal- 


Such  was  this  government  Tet  we  know 
Aat  it  was  loved  by  the  great  body  of  those 
who  lived  under  it  We  know  that,  during  the 
Aerce  contests  of  the  sixteenth  century,  both 
Che  hostile  parties  spoke  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth  as  of  a  golden  age.  The  great  queen  has 
new  been  lying  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
in  Henry  the  Seventh*s  chapel.  Yet  her  me- 
■lory  is  still  dear  lo  the  hearts  of  a  free 
people. 

The  truth  seems  to,  be,  that  the  government 
ef  the  Tudors  was,  with  a  few  occasional  d^ 
Tiatiotts,a  popular  government  under  the  forms 
of  despHiism.  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  that  the 
prerogatives  ef  Bliiabeth  were  not  less  ample 
llumthoee  of  Louis  the  Fouzieenih.  that  her  Par- 


liaments were  as  obsequieus  as  his  Paiiiar 
mencs,  thait  her  warrant  had  as  much  authority 
as  his  Uttrt-^i-caehgL  The  extravagance  with 
which  her  courtiers  euktgized  her  personal  and 
mental  charms,  went  beyond  the  adulation  of 
Boileau  and  Moliere.  Louis  would  have  blushed 
to  receive  from  those  who  composed  the  gort 
geous  circles  of  Marli  and  Versailles,  the  out* 
ward  marks  of  servitude  which  the  haughty 
Britoness  exax^ted  of  all  who  approached  hen 
But  the  power  of  Louis  rested  on  the  support 
of  his  army.  The  power  of  Elisabeth  rested 
solely  on  itie  support  of  her  people.  Those 
who  say  that  her  power  was  absolute  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  in  what  her  power  con* 
sisied.  Her  power  consisted  in  the  willing 
obedience  of  her  subjects,  in  their  attachment 
tOi  hvr  person  and  to  her  office,  in  their  respect 
for  the  old  line  from  which  she  sprang,  in  thei^ 
sense  of  the  general  security  which  they  ear 
joyed  under  her  govemmenL  These  were  the 
means,  and  the  only  means,  which  she  bad  at 
her  command  for  carrying  her  decrees  into 
execution,  for  resisting  foreign  enemies,  and 
for  crushing  domestic  treason.  There  was  not 
a  ward  in  the  ci^,  there  was  not  a  hundred  Ia 
any  shire  in  England,  which  could  net  have 
overpowered  the  handful  of  armed  men  who 
composed  her  household.  If  a  hostile  sove- 
reign threatened  invasion,  if  an  ambitious  no- 
ble raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  she  coiU4 
have  recourse  only  to  the  trainbands  of  hejF 
capital,  and  the  array  of  her  counties,  to  Um 
citizens  and  yeomen  of  England,  commande4 
by  the  merchants  and  esquires  of  England. 

Thus»  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  vast 
preparations  which  Philip  was  making  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  realm,  the  first  pekaon  to 
whom  the  government  thought  of  applying 
for  assistance  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London* 
They  sent  to  ask  him  what  force  the  city  would 
engage  to  ftimish  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom against  the  Spaniards.  The  mayor  an4 
common  council,  in  return,  desired  to  know 
what  force  the  queen's  highness  desired  them 
to  furnish.  The  answer  was — fifteen  ships 
and  Ave  thousand  men.  The  Londoners  deU* 
berated  on  the  matier»  and  two  days  aftef 
**  humbly  entreated  the  council,  in  sign  of  theiir 
perfect  love  and  loyalty  to  prince  and  country^ 
to  accept  ten  thousand  men,  and  thirty  shipd 
amply  furnished.'* 

People  who  could  give  such  signs  as  these 
of  their  loyalty  were  by  no  means  to  be  misgo* 
vemed  with  impunity.  The  English  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  free 
people.  They  had  not,  indeed,  the  outward 
show  of  freedom ;  but  they  had  the  reality* 
They  had  not  a  good  constitution,  but  they  had 
that  without  which  the  best  constitution  is  as 
useless  as  the  king's  proclamation  against  vice 
and  immorality,  that  which,  without  any  coup 
stitution,  keeps  rulers  in  awe— force,  and  the 
spirit  to  use  it.  Parliaments,  it  is  true,  were 
rarely  held;  and  were  not  very  respectfully 
treated.  The  Great  Charter  was  often  violatecU 
But  the  people  had  a  security  against  gross 
and  systematic  misgoveniment,  (kr  stronger 
than  all  the  parchment  that  was  ever  marked 
with  the  sign  manual,  and  than  all  the  was 
tbAt  was  ever  pressed  bv  the  great  seaL 
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It  18  a  ^mvion  error  in  poNttes  to  oonfeoad 
means  with  ends.  Constitations,  charters,  pc^ 
litioDS  of  ri^t,  declarations  of  right,  repre- 
Kentative  assemblies,  electoral  coilef^es,  are  not 
good  gpoTemment;  nor  do  they,  even  when 
most  elaborately  constructed,  necessarily  pro- 
duce good  govern ment.  l^ws  exist  in  vain 
for  those  who  have  not  the  courage  and  the 
means  to  defend  them.  Electors  meet  in  vain 
where  want  renders  them  the  slaves  of  the  land- 
lord ;  or  where  superstition  renders  them  the 
flaves  of  the  priesL  Representative  assem- 
blies sit  in  vain  unless  they  have  at  their  eom< 
mand,  in  the  last  resort,  the  physical  power 
which  is  necessary  to  make  thetr  deliberations 
ft«e,  and  their  votes  effectual* 

The  Irish  are  better  represented  in  Parli»> 
ment  than  the  Scotch,  who  indeed  are  not  re- 
presented at  all.  But  are  Che  Irish  better  go- 
verned than  the  Scotch  1  Surely  not*  This 
eircumstance  has  of  late  be«n  used  as  an  ar- 
gument against  reform.  It  proves  nothing 
against  reform.  It  proves  only  this ;  that  laws 
have  no  magical,  no  supernatural  virtue ;  that 
laws  do  not  act  like  Aladdin's  lamp  or  Prfnce 
Ahmed's  apple;  that  priestcraft, that  ignorance, 
that  the  rage  of  contending  factions  may  make 
good  institutions  useless ;  that  intelligence,  so- 
briety, industry,  moral  freedom,  firm  union, 
may  supply  in  a  great  measure  the  defects  of 
Ae  worst  representative  system.  A  people 
whose  education  and  habits  are  such,  that,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  they  rise  above  the 
mass  of  those  with  whom  they  mix,  as  surely 
as  oil  rises  to  the  top  of  water ;  a  people  of 
such  temper  and  self-government,  that  the 
wildest  popular  excesses  recorded  in  their  his* 
tory  partake  of  the  gravity  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  the  solemnity  of  religious 
rites ;  a  people  whose  national  pride  and  mu- 
tual attachment  have  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
a  people  whose  high  and  fierce  spirit,  so  forci- 
bly described  in  the  haughty  motto  which  en- 
circles their  thistle,  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, during  a  struggle  of  centuries,  from  the 
Encroachments  of  wealthier  and  more  power- 
ful neighbonnr, — such  a  people  cannot  be 
long  oppressed.  Any  government,  however 
constituted,  must  respect  their  wishes,  and 
tremble  at  their  discontents.  It  is  indeed  most 
desirable  that  such  a  people  should  exercise  a 
direct  influence  on  the  conduct  of  aflTairs,  and 
ihouM  make  their  wishes  known  through  con- 
stitutional organs.  But  some  influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  they  will  assuredly  possess.  Some 
orgran,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  they 
will  assuredly  find.  They  will  be  better  go- 
verned under  a  good  constitution  than  under  a 
bad  constifuiion.  But  they  will  be  better  go- 
verned under  the  worst  conKlitution  than  some 
other  nations  under  the  best  In  any  general 
classification  of  constitutions,  the  constitution 
of  Scotland  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
*vorst,  perhaps  as  the  worst  in  Christian  Eu- 
lope.  Yet  the  Scotch  are  not  ill  governed. 
And  the  reason  is  simply  that  they  will  not 
bear  to  be  ill  governed. 

In  some  of  the  Oriental  monarchies,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, for  example,  though  there  exists 
nothing  which  a  European  publicist  would 
all  a  constituiion,  the  aoveeeifn  generally 


govnma  in  coMfonMty  wini  ceiluJi  nin  0^ 
tablished  for  the  pubUe  benefit ;  aad  tiM  umth 
tioo  of  those  nries  is,  that  every  Alfhaa  a^^ 
proves  them,  and  that  eveiy  Alj^iaii  is  »  to^ 
dier. 

The  monarchy  of  England  in  the  mismmA 
century  was  a  monarchy  of  thi»  kind.  It  is 
called  an  abaoHctr  nMmarcby»  beeavse  littto 
reapeet  was  paid  by  the  Tndors  to  ibooe  Sotti* 
tutions  which  we  have  been  aceuatomed  to 
eonsidtr  as  the  sola  cheeks  on  the  power  of 
the  soversif n.  A  modem  Englishman  <iaa 
hardly  understand  how  the  people  can  bav« 
had  any  real  security  for  good  governaiettt  an* 
der  kings  who  levied  beiievoleneaa  and  MA 
the  House  of  Commons  as  they  would  have 
chtd  a  pack  of  dogs.  People  do  net  etifilciently 
consider  that,  though  the  legal  cheeks  wopt 
feeble,  the  natural  cheoks  were  sovng.  There 
was  one  great  and  effeottwl  Ihooilatioii  en  the 
royal  autliorit3r — the  knowiedge  that  if  the  pa» 
tience  of  the  nation  were  severely  tried,  the 
nation  would  put  forth  its  strong^,  and  thai 
its  strength  would  be  found  irresistible.  If  a 
large  body  of  EngUshmen  became  thoronghlf 
discontented,  instead  of  presenting  reqntaitioaa» 
holding  large  meetings,  passing  resolutaon 
signing  petitione,  forming  associations  and 
unions,  they  rose  up;  they  took  their  halhonb 
and  their  bows;  and  if  the  sovereign  was  net 
sufiSeiently  popular  to  find  among  his  s«bjeec« 
other  halbei^ds  and  oth^r  bews  to  oppose  to  the 
rebels,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  a  repeti* 
tion  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  Berkeley  and  Pofli» 
fbet.  He  had  no  regnlarmrniy  which  eould  by  ita 
superior  arms  and  its  superior  skill  oveiawe 
or  vanquish  the  sturdy  commons  ef  his  reak% 
abounding  in  the  native  hardihood  of  Enftltsl^ 
men,  and  trained  in  the  single  discipline  of  the 
militia. 

It  ha*  been  said  that  the  Tudors  were  as  el> 
solute  as  the  Gobmhts.  Never  was  perallei  94 
unfortunate.  The  government  of  the  Tudors 
was  the  direct  opposite  to  the  government  of 
Augustus  and  his  sucoeseors.  The  Cipsan 
ruled  despotically,  by  means  of  a  great  stand* 
ing  army,  under  the  decent  forms  of  a  repttbU» 
can  constitetion.  They  called  themselves  citi» 
zens.  They  mixed  unceremoniously  with  other 
citiiens.  In  theory  they  were  only  the  eleetire 
magistrates  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Instead 
of  arrogating  to  themselves  despotic  pewen 
they  acknowledged  obedience  to  the  aenaM^ 
They  were  merely  the  lientenants  of  thai  vc» 
nerable  body.  They  mixed  in  debate.  Tbay 
even  appeared  as  advocates  before  the  courts 
of  law.  Yet  they  oouhl  safely  indulge  in  the 
wildest  freaks  of  cruelty  and  rapacity  while 
their  legions  remained  foithfol.  Our  Tudors^ 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  titles  and  foma 
of  monarchical  supremacy,  were  essentially 
popular  magistrates.  They  had  no  n»eans  4iif 
protecting  themselves  against  the  public  hi^ 
tred;  and  they  were  therefore  compelled  le 
court  the  public  favour.  To  enjoy  all  the  statf 
and  all  the  pentonal  indulgences  of  aheolute 
power,  to  be  adored  with  Oriental  prostratiun% 
to  dispose  at  will  of  the  liberty  and  even  of  the 
life  of  ministers  and  eourtiers^this  the  natinA 
granted  10  the  Tudors.  But  the  conditten  on 
which  they  were  suffered  to  be  the  tfnam  ef 
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^VRiM»lltM»  dibt  tlM3r  Btumld  bt  Hw  niW 
«iid  paternal  ioveretgas  •€  Bngtaad*  They 
^pere  wuler  the  same  restraiiits  with  regard  to 
tiieif  people  under  which  a  dilitanr  despot  is 
placed  with  rejcmrd  to  hi»  amy.  They  would 
have  feniid  it  as  dangeroos  to  grind  their  sub- 
jects with  cruel  taxation  as  Nero  would  have 
Ibttbd  tt  to  leaTe  his  proBiorians  unpaid.  Thoite 
who  immediately  snrrouDded  the  royal  person, 
and  engaged  in  the  hacardous  game  of  ambi- 
tion, were  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  dangers. 
Buckingham,  OnMnweK,  Surrey,  Sadley,  80- 
tnerset,  SnAblk,  Norfolk,  Perey,  Essex,  perish- 
-ed  on  the  seaflbld.  But  in  general  the  country 
fpentleman  hunted  and  the  merchant  traded  in 
peace*  Even  Henry,  as  cruel  as  Domitian  but 
far  more  politic,  contnved,  while  reeking  with 
the  Uood  of  the  Lami«,  to  be  the  favourite 
^th  the  cobblers. 

The  Tudors  committed  very  t3nrannical  acts. 
Bst  in  their  ordinavy  dealings  with  the  people 
they  were  not,  and  oould  not  safely  be  tyrants. 
Borne  excesses  were  easily  pardoned.  For  the 
nation  was  proud  of  the  high  and  fiery  blood 
cf  its  magnificent  princes ;  and  saw,  in  many 
proceedings  which  a  lawyer  would  even  then 
save  condemned,  the  outbreak  of  the  same 
BoMe  spirit  which  somanftdly  burled  foul 
Bcom  at  Parma  and  at  8pain.  But  to  this  en* 
durance  there  was  a  limit  If  the  government 
▼entored  to  adopt  measures  whieh  the  great 
body  of  the  people  really  felt  to  be  oppressive, 
it  was  toon  compelled  to  change  its  course. 
When  Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  ta  raise  a 
toreed  loan  of  unusual  amount  bypvoceediaga 
of  unusual  rigour,  the  opposition  which  he  en* 
countered  was  such  as  appaUed  even  his  stub* 
bom  aad  imperious  spirit.  The  people,  we  are 
told,  said  that  if  they  were  to  be  taxed  thus, 
^then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France, 
and  England  should  he  bead,  and  not  free." 
The  county  of  8uibttr  rose  In  arms.  The  king 
pnHkntly  yielded  to  an  o^sition  which,  if  he 
luui  persisted,  wonld  in  all  probability  have 
taken  the  form  «f  a  ^neral  rebellion.  To* 
wards  the  clost  of  the  feign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
people  feh  thertselvss  aggrieved  by*  the  mono- 
polies. The  queen,  ppoud  and  eourageous  as 
•he  was,  shrunk  dtom  a  contest  with  the  na« 
lien,  and,  with  admirable  aagacitv,  conceded 
ail  that  her  subjects  had  demanded,  while  k 
was  yet  in  her  power  to  concede  with  dignity 
andgmcck 

It  eaanot  be  suppotted  that  a  people  who  had 
IB  their  own  hands  the  means  of  checking  their 
princes,  would  sufiTerany  prince  to  impose 
upon  them  a  religion  generally  ddtested.  It  is 
ahsord  to  suppose  that«  if  the  nalion  had  been 
decidedly  attaohed  to  the  Preieslant  faith,  Mary 
oould  have  re-established  the  Papal  supremacy* 
It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  the  na- 
tion had  been  zeakms  for  tlie  ancient  Tdigion, 
Blizabeth  coukl  have'  restored  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  troth  is,  that  the  people  were 
noitlisposed  to  engage  in  a  struggle  either  for 
the  new  or  for  the  old  doctrines.  Abnn<bmce 
ef  spirit  was  shown  when  it  seemed  likely  that 
Mary  wonld  resume  her  lather's  grants  of 
church  property,  or  that  she  wonld  sacrifice 
Ibe  intereats  of  England  to  the  husband  whom 
she  regarded  with  unmerited  tenderness.  That 
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queen  ftmnd  that  it  WouM  be  nMidaess  to  n^ 
tempt  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  lands.  8hr 
found  that  her  sobjeots  woukl  never  suffer  her 
lo  make  her  hereditary  kingdom  a  fief  of  Oa» 
tile.  On  these  points  she  encountered  a  steady 
resistance,  and  was  eorapetied  to  give  way.  If 
she  was  able  to  establish  the  Catholic  worship 
and  to  persecute  those  arho  wouki  not  conform 
to  it,  it  was  evidently  because  the  people  cared 
far  less  for  the  Protestant  religion  than  for  the 
rights  of  property  and  for  the  independence  of 
this  English  crown.  In  plain  words,  they  did 
not  thhtk  the  difierence  between  the  hostile 
nects  worth  a  struggle*  There  was  undoubted* 
ly  a  zealous  Protestant  party  and  a  zeak>ns 
Uatholic  party.  But  both  these  parties  werev 
we  believe,  very  small.  We  doubt  whether 
both  together  made  up,  at  the  time  of  Biary'A 
death,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  nation.  The 
remaining  nineteen-twentieths  halted  between 
the  two  opinions,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
risk  a  revolution  in  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  either  of  the  extreme  fac- 
tions an  advantage  over  the  other. 

We  possess  no  data  which  will  enable  us  to 
compare  with  exactness  the  force  of  the  two 
sects. .  Mr.  Butler  asserts  rhat,  even  at  the  ac- 
cession of  James  the  First,  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  England  were  Catholics.  This 
is  pure  assertiois  and  is  not  only  unsupported 
by  evidence,  but,  we  think,  completely  die' 
proved  by  the  strongest  evidence.  Br.  Lingard 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  were  one-hidfl 
of  the  nation  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elisa* 
both.  Richten  says,  -that  when  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  throne,  the  CathoHos  were  two^thhtiv 
of  the  nation,  and  the  Protestants  only  one 
third.  The  most  judieions  and  impartial  of 
English  historians,  Mr.  Hallam,  is,  on  the  con* 
trary,  of  opinion  that  two-thirds  were  Protest^ 
ants,  and  only  one-third  Catholics.  To  us,  wt 
must  confess,  it  seems  altogether  meonceivaJM* 
that,  if  the  Protestants  were  really  two  to  one, 
they  should  have  borne  the  government  «f 
Mary;  or  that,  if  the  Catholics  were  really  twur 
to  one,  they  should  have  borne  the  government 
of  E^Eubeth.  It  Is  absolutely  incredible  thai 
a  sovereign  who  has  no  standing  army,  and 
whose  power  rests  solely  on  the  loyalty  of  hii 
subjects,  can  continue  for  years  to  persecute 
a  religion  to  which  the  majority  of  his  subjeotf 
are  sincerely  attached.  In  fact,*  the  Protest* 
antt  did  rise  up  against  one  sister,  and  the 
Catholics  against  the  other.  Those  risings^ 
clearly  showed  how  smaU  and  feeble  both  the 
parties  were.  Both  in  the  one  ease  and  in  thr 
other  the  nation  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
government,  and  the  insurgents  were  speedily 
put  down  aiid  puni^cd.  The  Kentish  gentle- 
men who  took  up  anns  for  the  reform€^d  doe* 
trines  against  Mary,  and  the  Oreat  Northern 
Earls  who  displayed  the  banner  of  the  Pivu 
Wonnds  against  Elizabeth,  were  al'.ke  consi- 
dered by  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  as* 
wicked  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

The  accoimt  which  Oai^nal  Bcntivoglio 
gave  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Eng^nd  well 
deserves  consideration.  The  zealous  Catho* 
Hcs  he  reckoned  at  one4hinteth  part  of  the 
nation.  The  people  who  would' witnout  tlir 
leas^  scruple  become  Catholics  if  thej/atba!it 
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rtligioD  wbn  esttbttshad  he  estinlalsd  atfoar- 
fiftfas  of  the  nation.  We  believe  this  account 
lo  have  been  very  near  the  truth.  We  believe 
that  the  people  whose  minds  were  made  np  on 
ckher  side,  who  were  inclined  to  make  any 
sacrifice  or  ran  any  risk  for  either  i;ieligion, 
were  very  few.  Each  side  had  a  few  enter- 
fuising  champions  and  a  few  sfout*beaned 
mar^Ts;  but  the  nation,  undetermined  in  its 
opinions  and  feelings,  resigned  itself  implicitly 
to  the  guidance  of  the  gorernment,  and  lent  to 
the  sovereign  for  the  time  being  an  equally 
ready  aid  against  either  of  the  extreme  parties. 
We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  the  Eng^ 
lish  of  that  generation  were  irreligious.  They 
held  firmly  those  doctrines  which  are  common 
to  the  Catholic  and  to  the  Protestant  theology. 
But  they  had  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  matters 
ia  dispute  between  the  churches.  They  were 
in  a  situation  resembling  that  bf  th(»se  Boi^ 
derers  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described 
with  so  much  spirit ; 

**  Wbn  toufht  ttit  beevei  that  made  thair  broth 
In  England  and  In  tfeoUaod  boib  ;>* 

And  who 

**  Nina  tiinaa  nallawed  had  bean 
By  Eugland'a  king  and  ScoUaud'a  qaaen." 

They  were  sometines  Prolestantif,  sometioMs 
CaiboUcs)  sometimes  half  Protestants,  half 
Caiholios. 

The  English  had  not,  for  axes,  been  bigoted 
Fi^Msts.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  first, 
ajid  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  reformers,  John 
Wickliffe,  had  stirred  the  public  mind  !•  iu  in- 
most depdis.  During  the  same  century,  a 
scandalous  schism  in  the  Catholie  church  had 
diminished,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  re* 
verence  in  which  the  Soman  pontiff's  were 
held.  It  is  clear  that  a  hundred  years  before 
ifa«  time  of  Luther,  a  great  party  in  this  king* 
4Ma  was  «ager  for  a  change,  at  least  as  exten* 
slv«  at  that  which  was  subsequently  eflfected 
hf  Heiury  the  Eighth.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  pro- 
posed a  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
more  sweeping  and  violent  even  than  that 
which  took  place  «ader  the  administration  of 
Thomas  CromweU;  and,  though  defeated  in 
tUs  attempt,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the 
okrical  order  of  some  of  its  most  oppressive 
privileges.  The  splendid  conquests  of  Henry 
the  PifUi  turned  tne  attention  of  the  nation 
from  domestic  reform.  The  Council  of  Con* 
acanee  removed  some  of  the  grossest  of  those 
•candals  which  had  deprived  the  Church  of 
ikit  public  respect.  The  authority  of  that 
venerable  synod  propped  up  the  sinking  au 
thority  of  the  Popedom.  A  considerable  reac- 
tion took  place.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted, 
that  there  was  still  much  concealed  LoUardism 
in  England ;  or  that  manv  who  did  not  abso- 
lutely dissent  from  any  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  Jealous  of  the  wealth 
and  power  enjoyed  by  her  ministers.  At  the 
very  begittninf  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth*  a  stn^^e  took  place  between  the 
clergy  and  the  courts  of  law,  in  which  the 
ouu  ru  of  law  reouuned  victorious.  One  of  the 
hithopt  on  that  occasion  dedared*  that  the 


^commen  people  eiMeftained  Vio  atrdigQit  pM^- 
judices  against  hie  order,  and  that  a  dergyw 
man  had  no  cfauice  of  fair  play  before  a  lif 
tribnnaL  The  London  juries,  he  said,  enler- 
tained  such  a  spite  to  the  Church,  that  they 
would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain. 
This  was  said  a  few  Homfas  before  the  time 
when  Martin  Luther  began  to  preach  at  Wi^ 
temberg  i^ainst  indulgeoees. 

As  the  Reformation  did  not  find  the  English 
bigoted  Papists,  so  neither  was  it  condaeted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  xealous  Pro 
tentants.  It  was  not  under  the  direction  of 
men  like  that  fiery  Saxon,  who  swore  that  he 
would  go  to  Worms,  though  he  had  to  face  as 
many  devils  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  housesi, 
or  like  that  brave  Swttser,  who  was  struck 
down  while  praying  in  front  of  the  ranks  cmT 
Zurich.  No  pi-eacher  of  religion  had  the  same 
power  here  which  Calvin  had  at  Geneva,  and 
Knox  in  Scotland.  The  government  put  itself 
early  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  thus 
acquired  power  to  regulate*  and  occasional^ 
to  arrest,  the  movement. 

To  many  persons  it  appears  extraordinary 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  shook!  have  been  able 
to  maintain  himself  so  long  in  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
parties.  Moat  extraordinary,  it  would  indeed 
be»  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  nation  con* 
sistad  of  none  but  decided  Catholics  and  de- 
cided Protestants.  The  fust  is,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  neither  Catholic  nor 
ProtestaQt;  but  was,  like  its  sovereign*  mid- 
way between  the  two  sects.  Heniy,  in  that 
very  part  of  hts  conduct  which  has  been  rcpra* 
sented  as  most  capricious  and  inconsistent, 
was  probably  following  a  policy  iar  mora 
pleasing  to  the  majoriiy  of  his  subjects,  than 
a  policy  like  that  of  Edward  or  a  policy  like 
that  of  Mary  woaM  have  been.  Down  evea 
to  the  very  ckise  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
people  were  in  a  slate  somewhat  resembting 
that  in  which,  as  Maohiavalli  sajrs,  the  inha* 
bitanu  of  the  Roman  empin  were,  during  the 
transition  ftom  Heathenism  to  Christianity; 
**  sendo  la  maggtor  parte  di  lero  inoerti  a  quale 
Edo  dovessero  ricorrere/*  They  were  gene* 
rally,  we  think,  favourable  t»  the  royal  supre* 
macy.  They  disliked  the  poHoy  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  Their  spirit  rose  against  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  priest  with  their  national 
concerns.  The  bull  which  pronounced  sea* 
fence  of  depositien  against  Bliaabeth,  the  plots 
which  were  formed  against  her  life,  the  usarpa* 
tion  of  her  titles  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  the 
hostility  of  Philip,  excited  their  irtrongest  in* 
dignation.  The  cruelties  of  Bonner  were  r»* 
memt>ered  with  disgust.  Some  parts  of  the 
new  sjTStem,  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
for  example.  In  public  worship,  and  the  com* 
munion  in  both  kinds,  were  andoubledly  popa-> 
laiv  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  lessons  o^ 
the  nurse  and  the  priest  were  not  forgotten. 
The  ancient  ceremonies  were  long  remembeiw 
ed  with  afllbctionate  reverence.  A  large  poi^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  theology  lingered  to  the 
last  in  the  minds  which  had  been  imbued  witli 
it  in  chiklhood. 

The  best  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  people 
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%u  df  diit  Kited  khid»  it  AimisM  hy  Um 
drama  of  Ihat  age«  No  man  wou?d  bring  ua- 
popalar  opinions  promineBtly  ^rward  in  a 
play  intended  for  representation.  And  we  may 
safely  conclude^  that  feelings  and  opinions 
which  pervade  the  whole  dramatic  Uteratnrs 
of  an  age»  are  feelings  and  opinions  of  wbieh 
the  men  of  that  age  geaeraUy  partook. 

The  greatest  and  most  popular  dramatists  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  treat  religions  subjects  in  a 
Tery  remarkable  manner.  They  speak  respect- 
ftiUy  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  they  speak  neither  like  Catholics 
nor  Hke  Protestants,  but  like  persons  who  are 
wavering  between  the  two  systems;  or  who 
have  made  a  system  for  themselves  out  of 
parts  sdeeted  from  both*  They  seem  to  hold 
some  of  the  Romish  rites  and  doctrines  in  high 
rospeeu  They  treat  the  row  of  celibacy,  for 
example,  so  tempting^  and,  in  aAer  timeSf  so 
common  a  subject  for  ribaldry,  with  mysterious 
VBvepence.  The  members  of  religious  oitlers 
whom  they  iatroduce  are  almost  always  holy 
and  venerable  men.  We  remember  in  their 
plays  notliim?  resembling  the  coarse  ridicule 
with  which  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters were  assailed,  two  generations  later,  by 
diumatiste  who  wished  to  please  the  multitude. 
We  remember  no  Friar  bomjnie,  no  Father 
Foigard,  among  the  characters  drawn  by  those 
neat  poets.  The  scene  at  the  close  of  the 
Knight  o^  Malu  nlight  have  been  written  by  a 
fervent  Catholifi.  Massinger  shows  a  great  fond- 
ness fiir. ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish  church; 
and  has  eveji  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  a  virtiK>ns 
and  iAieresting  Jesuit  on  the  stage*  Ford,  in 
thai  fine  ptay,  which  it  is  painful  to  read,  and 
s^rcely  decent  to  name,  assigns  a  highly 
eredittUe  part  to  the  Friar.  The  partiality  of 
9hakspeare  for  Friars  is  well  known.  In  Ham- 
let, th6  Ghos^  complains  that  he  died  without 
extreme  unction,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  article 
which  condemns  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  de<* 
•lares  that  he  is 

**  OMiMtf  to  ftft  hi  irM, 
TIC  tiM  (bal  crinrat,  done  In  hit  dsya  of  Mtufs, 
Aro  burnt  no^  p(irgo4  nwny." 

These  lines,  we  suspect,  would  have  raised 
a  tremendous  storm  in  the  theatre  at  any  time 
daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  They 
were  clearly  not  written  by  a  zealous  Protest- 
ant, or  for  zealous  Protestants.  Yet  the  author 
of  King  John  and  Henry  the  Eighth  was  surely 
no  friend  to  papal  supremacy. 

There  is,  we  think,  only  one  sohition  of  the 
phenomena  which  we  find  in  the  history  and 
m-  the  drama  of  that  age.  The  religion  of 
England  was  a  mixed  religion,  like  that  of  the 
Samaritan  setllars,  described  in  the  second 
book  of  Kings,  who  ^feared  the  Lord,  and 
sarred  their  graven  images  ;**  like  that  of  the 
Jadaizing  Christians,  who  blended  the  ceremo- 
nies and  doctrines  of  the  synagogue  with  those 
of  tha  church ;  like  that  of  the  Mexican  In- 
dians, who,  for  many  generations  aAer  the  sub- 
jagation  of  their  race,  contmned  to  unite  with 
tha  riles  learned  from  their  conquerors,  the 
wtyrahip  of  the  gfotesqae  idols  which  had  been 
aifired  by  MoAteaoma  and  Qnalemoiin. 
.  Thase  faaliaga  wan  aat  confined  to  tha 


popakoe,  Elizabeth  herself  was  not  exempl 
from  them.  A  crucifix,  with  wax-lights  bum«^ 
ing  round  it,  stood  in  her  private  cha^peL  Sba 
always  spoke  with  disgust  and  anger  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.  *'I  was  in  horror,*'  says^ 
Archbishop  Parker,  *'to  hear  such  words  to 
some  from  her  mild  nature  and  Christiaa, 
learned  conscience,  as  she  spake  concerning 
God's  holy  ordinance  and  instituiion  of  matri- 
mony.** Burghley  prevailed  on  her  to  connive 
at  the  marriages  of  churchmen.  But  she  would 
only  connive;  and  the  children  sprung  from, 
such  marriages  were  illegitimate  till  the  ao- 
cession  of  James  the  Firsu 

That  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  grea^ 
stain  on  the  character  of  Burghley,  is  also  the 
great  slain  on  the  character  of  Elizabetlw 
Being  herself  an  Adiaphorist,  having  no  scru- 
ple about  conforming  to  the  Romish  church, 
when  conformity  was  necessary  to  her  own 
safety,  retaining  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life 
a  fondness  for  much  of  the  doctrine  and  much 
of  the  ceremonial  of  that  church,  she  yet  sub- 
jected that  church  to  a  persecution  even  more 
odious  than  the  persecution  with  which  her 
sister  had  harassed  the  Protestants.  We  say 
more  odious.  For  Marv  had  at  least  the  plea 
of  fanaticism.  She  did  nothing  for  her  reli- 
gion which  she  was  not  prepared  to  sufier  for 
iL  She  had  held  it  firmly  under  persecution. 
She  fully  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  salva^ 
tion.  If  she  burned  the  bodies  of  her  subjects, 
it  was  in  order  to  rescue  their  souls.  Eliza^ 
beth  had  no  such  pretext.  In  opinion,  she  was 
little  more  than  half  a  Protestanu  She  had 
professed,  when  it  suited  her,  to  be  wholly  a 
Catholic.  There  is  an  excuse,  a  wretched  ex- 
cuse, for  the  massacre  of  Piedmont  and  the 
auto^a*j€  of  Spain.  But  what  can.be  said  in 
defence  of  a  ruler  who  is  at  once  indifierent 
and  intolerant ! 

If  the  great  queen,  whose  memory  is  still 
held  in  just  veneration  by  Englishmen,  had 
possessed  sufficient  virtue  and  sufficient  en- 
largement of  mind  to  adopt  those  principles 
which  More,  wiser  in  speculation  than  in  ac- 
tion, had  avowed  in  the  preceding  generation, 
and  bv  which  the  excellent  THospital  regu- 
lated his  conduct  in  her  own  time,  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  the  colour  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fiAy  years !  She 
had  the  happiest  opportunity  ever  vouchsafed 
to  any  sovereign,  of  establishing  perfect  free- 
dom of  conscience  throughout  her  dominions, 
without  danger  to  her  government,  or  scandal 
to  any  large  party  among  her  subjects.  The 
nation,  as  it  was  clearly  ready  to  profess  either 
religion,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been 
ready  to  tolerate  both.  Unhappily  for  her  own 
glory  and  for  the  public  peace,  she  adopted  a 
policy,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  empire  is 
still  suffering.  The  yoke  of  the  Esublished 
Church  was  pressed  down  on  the  people  till 
they  would  bear  it  no  longer.  Then  a  reaction 
came.  Another  reaction  followed.  To  the 
tyranny  of  the  establishment  succeeded  the  tu- 
multuous conflict  of  sects,  infuriated  by  mtou 
fold  wrongs,  and  drunk  with  unwonted  freedom. 
To  the  conflict  of  sects  succeeded  agalu  »lia 
cmel  domination  of  one  persecutine  chqgoti 
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At  length  oppression  pot  otT  its  most  horriblfl ; 
Ibrm,  and  took  a  milder  aspect.     The  penal ' 
Ikws  against  dissenters  were  abolished.    Bot  | 
exclusions    and    disabilities    still    remained. 
These  exclusions  and  disabilities,  after  having 

generated  the  most  fearful  discontents,  after 
aving  rendered  all  government  in  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  impossible,  after  having 
brought  the  state  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
have,  in  our  tiroes,  been  removed ;  but,  ihongh 
removed,  have  left  behind  them  a  rankling 
which  may  last  for  many  years.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  with  what  ease  Elizabeth  might 
have  united  all  the  conflicting  sects  under  the 
theher  of  the  same  impartial  laws  and  the 
same  paternal  throne ;  and  thus  have  placed 
the  nation  in  the  same  situation,  as  far  as  the 
rights  of  conscience  are  concerned,  in  which 
we  at  length  stand,  after  all  the  heart-burnings, 
the  persecutions,  the  conspiracies,  the  sedi- 
tions, the  revolutions,  the  judicial  murders, 
the  civil  wars,  of  ten  generations. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  her  character.  Yet 
the  surely  was  a  great  woman.  Of  all  the 
aorereigns  who  exercised  a  power  which  was 
•eemingly  absolute,  but  which  in  fact  depend- 
ed for  support  on  the  love  and  confidence  of 
dieir  subjects,  she  was  by  far  the  most  illus- 
trious. It  has  often  been  alleged,  as  an  excuse 
for  the  misgovernment  of  her  successors,  that 
they  only  followed  her  example  ^— that  prece- 
dents might  be  found  in  the  transactions  of 
her  reign  for  persecuting  the  Puritans,  for 
levying  money  without  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  confining  men  with- 
out bringing  them  to  trial,  for  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  parliamentary  debate.  All  this 
may  be  true.  But  it  is  no  good  plea  for  her 
successors,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they 
"Were  her  successors.  She  governed  one  gene- 
ration, they  governed  another;  and  between 
the  two  generations  there  was  almost  as  little 
in  common  as  between  the  people  of  two  dif* 
fereni  countries.  It  was  not  by  looking  at  the 
particular  measures  which  Elizabeth  had 
adopted,  but  by  looking  at  the  great  general 
principles  of  her  govcrnmenr,  that  those  who 
followed  her  were  likely  to  learn  the  art  of 
managing  untractable  subjects.  If,  instead  of 
searching  the  records  of  her  reign  for  prece- 
dents which  mig^ji  seem  to  vindicate  the  muti- 
lation of  Prynne  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Eliot,  the  Quarts  had  attempted  to  discover 
the  fundamental  rules  which  guided  hercnn- 
dncl  in  all  her  dciilin^  with  her  people,  they 
would  have  perceived  that  their  policy  was 
then  most  unlike  to  hers  when,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  it  would  have  seemed  most  to  resem- 
ble hers.  Firm,  haughty,  sometimes  unjust  and 
cruel  in  her  proceedings  towards  individuals 
or  towards  small  parties,  she  avoided  with 
care,  or  retracted  with  speed,  every  measure 
which  seemed  likely  to  alienate  the  great  mass 
of  the  peonle.  She  gained  more  honour  and 
m^e  love  by  the  manner  in  which  she  repair- 
ad  her  errors,  than  she  would  have  gained  by 
Dever  committing  errors.    If  such  a  man  ai 

Jharves  the  First  had  been  in  her  place  when 
^*  whole  nation  was  crying  oat  aglunst  the 

moAooolles,  he  wotUd  tere  refused  all  ntdress  t 


he  woull  have  dtasolire4  th«  PwHuiem^  aatf 
imprisoned  the  most  popular  meivbers.  H* 
would  have  called  another  Parliaoient  He 
would  have  given  some  ragiie  and  ddnsire 
promises  of  relief  in  return  Ibr  subsidies. 
When  entreated  to  felil  his  promises,  he 
would  have  again  dissolved  the  ParliasMnt, 
and  again  imprisoned  his  leading  opponents. 
The  country  would  have  become  more  agi* 
lated  than  before.  The  next  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mons would  have  been  more  unniaBageal>le 
than  that  which  preceded  it  The  tyrant 
would  have  agreed  to  all  that  the  nation  de- 
manded. He  would  have  solemnly  ratified  an 
act  abolishing  nHmopolies  forever.  He  would 
have  received  a  large  supply  in  retnm  Ibr  this 
concession;  and  within  half  a  year  new  pei» 
tents,  more  oppressiTe  than  tnost  which  had 
been  cancelled,  would  have  been  issued  by 
scores.  Such  was  the  policy  which  hrought 
the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  in  early  youth 
the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  to  a  prison  and 
a  scaflTold. 

Elizabeth,  before  the  House  of  Cuosmoue 
could  address  her,  took  out  of  their  mouths  the 
words  which  they  were  about  to  utter  tn  the 
name  of  the  nation.  Her  promises  went  bo* 
yond  their  desires.  Her  performance  followed 
close  upon  her  promise,  fthe  did  not  treat  the 
nation  as  an  adverse  party ;  as  a  party  which 
had  an  interest  opposed  to  hers ;  as  a  party  m 
which  she  was  to  grant  as  few  adrantages  as 
possible,  and  from  which  she  was  to  extort  as 
much  money  as  possible.  Her  benefits  wera 
given,  not  sold;  and  when  once  given,  thef 
were  not  withdrawn.  She  gave  them,  too, 
with  a  fnmkness,  aa  eff>ision  of  heart,  a 
princely  dignity,  a  motherly  tenderness^  which 
enhanced  their  value.  They  u^ere  received  by 
the  sturdv  coimtry  gentleman,  who  had  come 
up  to  Westminster  ftill  of  resemment.  with 
tears  of  joy  and  shouts  of  Ood  save  the  Queea^ 
Charles  the  First  gave  up  half  the  prerof^ 
lives  of  his  crown  to  the  Conrnions;  and  iIm^ 
Commons  sent  bim  in  naum  the  Grand  Re* 
monstrance. 

We  had  intended  to  s^y  something  concent 
ing  that  illustrious  group  of  which  Elizabe;|i 
is  the  central  figure — that  group  which  the 
last  of  the  bards  saw  in  vision  from  the  top  of 
Snowdon,  encircling  the  Yugiu  Queea— 


**  Mnnr  •  iMmn  knM, 
An4  forireou»4«ai««^ss4  suiMiMe  eld 
In  bearded  majeetr." 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  ooUcerHfoff 
the  dexterous  Walsingham,  the  impetuova  Ok* 
ford,  the  elegant  Saekville,  the  all«accomplMi.' 
ed  Sidney;  concerning  Essex, the  omameatof 
the  court  and  of  the  oamp.the  model  of  ohiraW 
ry,  the  munificent  patron  of  gtsiiuii,  #hom  gi^al 
virtues,  great  courage,  gmat  ralents,  the  favmif 
of  his  sovereign,  the  lor*  of  his  countrymen—' 
all  that  seemed  to  insure  a  happy  and  glorious 
life,  led  to  an  early  and  an  SgnommhnH  deactht 
concerning  Raleigh,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  ihM 
scholar,  the  courtier,  ifm  omter,  the  poet,  the 
historian,  the  pMostfpher,  sometimes  rerieup* 
tiii  the  tiueeu^  guafii,  sMiMimes  ffiviaf 


Diniogf  ra  lOEOomscmDifg  of  ifntABBAir. 


to  a  Spanish  gilleon,  thai  answering ;  Prince  of  Philosophera^  who  have  nidb  tb« 


the  chiefs  of  the  eonnlry  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  again  mnrmuring  one  of  his 
sweet  love-eongs  too  near  the  ears  of  her  high* 
■ese's  maids  of  honoar,  and  soon  ai'Ur  poring 
over  the  Talmud^  or  collating  Poiybins  with 
Livy.  We  had  intended  aino  to  say  somethiaf 
concerning  the  literatare  of  that  splendid  pe- 
riod, and  especially  concerning  those  two  in- 
comparable men,  the  Prince  of  Poets  and  the 


Elizabethan  age  a  more  glorious  and  importanf 
era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  than  tho 
age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  or  of  Leo.  Buff 
subjects  so  vast  require  a  space  far  larger 
than  we  can  at  present  afford.  We  therefore^ 
stop  here,  fearing  ihat,  if  we  proceed,  our  arti- 
cle may  swell  to  a  bulk  exceeding  that  of  all 
other  reviews,  as  much  as  Doctor  Nares's  book 
exceeds  the  balk  of  all  other  histories. 


DUMONrS  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MIMBEAU." 
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This  is  a  very  amn^ng  and  a  very  in- 
teractive book ;  but,  even  if  it  were  less  amus- 
iag  and  less  instructive,  it  would  still  be  inte- 
resting as  a  relic  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man. 
M.  Dnmont  was  one  of  those  persons,  the  care 
of  whose  fame  belongs  in  an  especial  manner 
to  mankind,  for  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  have,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  neglected 
the  care  of  their  own  fame.  In  his  walk 
through  life  there  was  no  obtrusiveness,  no 
pnshing,  no  dbowing,  none  of  the  little  arts 
which  bring  forward  little  men.  With  every 
right  to  the  head  of  the  board,  he  took  the  low- 
est room,  and  well  deserved  to  be  greeted  with — 
Friend,  go  up  higher.  Thongh  no  man  was 
more  capable  of  achieving  for  himself  a  sepap 
rale  and  independent  renown,  he  attached  him- 
self to  others;  he  laboured  to  raise  their  (hme; 
he  was  content  to  receive,  as  his  share  of  the 
reward,  Uie  mere  overflowings  which  redonnd- 
ed  from  the  full  measure  of  their  glory.  Not 
that  he  was  of  a  servile  and  idolatrous  habit 
of  mind;  not  that  he  was  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Boswells,  those  literary  Qibeonites,  bom  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
higher  intellectual  castes.  Possessed  of  talents 
and  acquirements  which  made  him  great,  he 
wished  only  to  be  useful  In  the  prime  of 
manhood,  at  the  very  time  of  life  at  which  am- 
bitions men  are  most  ambitions,  he  was  not 
solicitous  to  proclaim  that  he  furnished  infor- 
mation, arguments,  and  eloquence  to  Mirabeau. 
la  his  later  years  he  was  peri<eetly  willing  that 
bis  renown  should  merge  in  that  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham. 

The  services  which  M.Dumont  has  rendered 
to  society  can  be  fullv  appreciated  only  by 
ihose  wbo  have  studiecl  Mr.  Bentham's  works, 
both  in  their  rude  and  in  their  finished  state. 
The  difference  both  for  show  and  for  use  is  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  a  lump  of  golden 
ore  and  a  rouieau  of  sovereigns  A^sh  from  the 
mint.  Of  Mr.  Bentham  we  would  at  all  times 
speak  with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  a 

»  90Mm€mln  mtr  MiraktMu,  *t  tmr  Ut  itnx  Prtmliru 
JimtmUiu  tJfidai§vt§.  Par  BntiiMS  Dvmaiit,  de  Oe>' 
»ev0:  Mivra{«  pnfthsiM  |miMI4  pur  If.  J.  L.  Duviil, 
Ifooibfv  du  Onmea  Btpr^auUf  4a  Omioo  du  Oeoivs. 
Me.  Psfls.  Itii* 


great  ori^^nal  linker,  and  to  a  sincere  and 
ardent  friend  of  the  human  race.  If  a  few 
weaknesses  were  mingled  with  his  eminent 
virtues,  if  a  few  errors  insinuated  themselves 
among  the  many  vahiable  truths  which  he 
taught,  this  is  assuredly  no  time  fbr  notieinff 
those  weaknesses  or  those  errors  in  an  unkind 
or  sarcastic  spirit  A  great  man  has  gone 
from  among  us,  iVill  of  years,  of  good  works» 
and  of  deserved  honours.  In  some  of  the  high- 
est departments  in  which  the  human  inteUecf 
can  exert  itself,  he  has  not  left  his  equal  or  his 
second  behind  him.  Prom  his  contemporaries 
he  has  had,  according  to  the  usial  lot,  more  or 
less  than  justice.  He  has  had  blind  flatterera 
and  blind  detractors ;  flatterers  wbo  conld  see 
nothing  but  perfection  in  his  style,  detractors 
who  conld  see  nothing  but  nonsense  in  hit 
matter.  He  will  now  have  judges.  Posteri^ 
will  pronounce  its  calm  and  impartial  decisiout 
and  that  decision  will,  we  firmly  believe,  place 
in  the  same  rank  with  Oaliieo  afid  with  Locke 
the  man  who  found  jnrisprudence  a  gibberish 
and  left  it  a  science.  Never  was  there  a  lite 
rary  partnership  so  fortunate  as  that  of  Mr 
Bentham  and  M.  Dumont  The  raw  maten'at 
which  Mr.  Bentham  furnished  was  most  pre» 
cious,  but  it  was  unmarketable.  He  was,  assu« 
redly,  at  ocoe  a  great  logician  and  a  greal 
rhetorician.  But  the  effect  of  his  logic  was 
inrnred  by  a  vicious  arrangement,  and  the 
en^t  of  his  rhetoric  by  a  vicious  style.  His 
mmd  was  vigorous,  comprehensive,  subtile^ 
fertile  of  arguments,  fertile  of  illustrations. 
But  he  spoke  in  an  nnknown  tongue;  and,  that 
the  congregation  might  be  edified,  it  was  neces*' 
sary  that  some  brother  having  the  gift  of  inters 
pretatk>n  should  expound  the  invaluable  jargon* 
His  oracles  were  of  high  import,  but  d^y  were 
traced  on  leaves  and  flung  loose  to  the  wind* 
80  negUgent  was  he  of  the  arts  of  selectloit, 
distribution,  and  compression,  that  to  persons 
who  formed  their  judgment  of  him  from  \^iP 
works  in  their  undigested  state,  he  seemed  i» 
be  the  least  systomatio  of  all  philosophers* 
The  truth  is,  that  his  opinions  formed  a  sys* 
tem  which,  whether  soond  or  unsound,  is  more 
exact,  more  entire,  and  more  consistent  wiiil 
itself  Hhui  any  other.  Tet,  tosnperMtlrea^. 
Q 
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irt  of  Us  woiks  in  tMr  original  fonn,  ud 
indeed  to  ail  readers  of  those  worJc»  who  did 
«ot  briag  great  industry  and  great  acuteness 
to  the  study,  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  quick 
and  ingenious  but  ill-reguiated  mind,  who  saw 
truth  only  by  glimpses,  who  threw  out  many 
striking  hints,  but  who  had  nerer  thought  of 
combining  his  doctrines  in  one  harmonious 
whole. 

M.  Dnmont  was  admirably  qualified  to  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting  in  Mr.  Bentham.  In  the 
qualities  in  which  the  French  writers  surpass 
those  of  all  other  nations — nearness,  clearness, 
precision,  condensation — he  surpassed  all 
rrench  writers.  If  M.  Dumont  had  never  been 
bom,  Mr.  Bentham  would  still  have  been  a 
rery  great  man.  But  he  would  have  been 
great  to  himself  alone.  The  fertility  of  his 
mind  would  have  resembled  the  fertility  of 
those  vast  American  wildernesses,  in  which 
blossoms  and  decays  a  rich  but  unprofitable 
vegetation,  **  wherewith  the  reaper  nlleth  not 
his  hand,  neither  he  that  bindeth  up  the  sheaves 
his  bosom."  It  would  have  been  with  his  dis- 
coveries as  it  has  been  with  the  **  Century  of 
inventions.*'  His  speculations  on  laws  would 
have  been  of  no  more  practical  use  than  Lord 
Worcester's  speculations  on  steam-engines. 
9ome  generations  hence,  perhaps,  when  legis- 
lation has  found  its  Watt,  an  antiquary  might 
have  published  to  the  world  the  curious  fact, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  the  Third  there  had 
been  a  man  called  Bentham,  who  had  given 
hints  of  many  discoveries  made  since  his  time, 
and  who  had  really,  for  his  age,  taken  a  most 
philosophical  view  of  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence. 

Many  persons  have  attempted  to  interpret 
between  this  powerful  mind  and  the  public 
But,  in  our  opinion,  M.  Dumont  alone  has  suc- 
aeeded.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  Mr.  Beatham's  works  are  known 
solely  throitgb  the  medium  of  the  French  ver- 
sion, his  merit  is  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Even  those  who  are  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  his  political  opinions,  the  very 
cinefs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  have  publicly  tes- 
tified their  respect  for  him.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  many  persons  who  certainly  en- 
tartained  no  prejudice  against  him  on  political 

Sounds,  were  long  in  the  habit  of  mentioning 
m  contemptuously.  Indeed,  what  was  said 
of  Bacon's  philosophy  may  be  said  of  Ben- 
Uiam's.  It  was  of  little  repute  among  us  till 
judgments  in  its  favour  came  from  beyond  sea, 
and  convinced  us,  to  our  shame,  that  we  had 
been  abusing  and  laughing  at  one  of  the  great* 
est  men  of  the  age. 

M.  Dumont  might  easily  have  found  employ- 
ments  more  gratifying  to  personal  vanity,  than 
that  of  arranging  works  not  his  own.  But  he 
could  have  found  no  employment  more  useful 
or  more  truly  honourable.  The  book  before 
IIS,  hastily  written  as  it  is,  contains  abundant 
prooA  if  proof  were  needed,  that  he  did  not  be- 
«P(BP  dui  editor  because  hf  wanted  the  talents 
wh«ch  woukl  have  made  him  eminent  as  a 
writer. 

Persons  who  hold  democratical  opinions, 
and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
M.  DmiQiit  aa  one  of  th^r  party*  hare  bttn 


surprised  and  mortified  to  learn,  thathe'speaky 
with  very  little  respect  of  the  French  Revolw- 
tion,  and  of  its  authors.    Some  zealous  Toriea 
have  naturally  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
finding  their  doctrines,  in  some  respects,  con* 
finned  by  the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness.   The  date  of  the  work,  we  think,  explains 
every  thing.    If  it  had  been  written  ten  years 
earlier,  or  twenty  years  later,  it  would  have 
been  very  dilTerenc  from  what  it  is.    It  waa 
written,  neither  daring  the  first  excitement  of 
the  Kevolution,  nor  at  that  later  period,  when 
the  practical  good  produced  by  the  Revolution 
had  become  roanilest  to  the  most  prejudiced 
observers;  but  in  those  wretched  times,  when 
the  enthusiasm  had  abated,  and  the  solid  ad- 
vantages were  not  yet  fully  seen.    It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1799.  a  yearia  which  the  most 
sanguine  friend  of  liberty  might  well  feel  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  effect:*  of  what  the  National 
Assembly  had  done.    The  evils  which  attend 
every  great  change  had  been  severely  felu 
The  benefit  was  stiU  to  come.   The  price;  a 
heavy  price,  had  been  paid.    The  thing  pur^ 
chased  had  not  yet  been  delivered.    Europe 
was  swarming  with  French  exiles.   The  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  second  ooalilion  were  vicio* 
rious.   Within  France,  the  reign  of  terror  was 
over;  but  the  reign  of  law  had  not  commence<L 
There  had  been,  indeed,  during  three  or  four 
years,  a  written  constitution,  by  which  rights 
were  defined,  and  checks  provided.    But  these 
rights  had  been  repeatedly  violated,  and  those 
clv^cks  had  proved  utterly  inefikient.     The 
laws  which  had  been  framed  to  secure  the  di.^ 
tinct  authority  of  the  executive  magislratea 
and  of  the  legislative  assemblies — the  freedouk 
of  election,  the  freedom  of  debate,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  personal  freedom  of  citizens 
— were  a  dead  letter.    The  ordinary  mode  iu 
which   the   republic  was  governed,  was  \)f 
coup§  ifitat.     On  one  occasion,  the  legislative 
councils  were  placed  under  military  resiraiai 
by  the  directors.    Then  again,  directors  were 
deposed  by  the  legislative  councils.    Elections 
were  set  aside  by  the  executive    authority* 
Ship  loajds  of  writers  and  speakers  were  sent, 
without  a  legal  trial,  to  die  of  fever  in  Guiana. 
France,  in  short,  was  in  that  state  in  which  re- 
volutions, efi*ected  by  violence,  almost  always 
leave  a  nation.    The  habit  of  obedience  had 
been  lost    The  spell  of  proscription  had  been 
broken.     Those  associations  on  which,  far 
more  than  on  any  arguments  about  property 
and  order,  the  authority  of  magistrates  rests, 
had  completely  passed  away.    The  power  oC 
the  government  consisted  merely  in  the  physi* 
oal  force  which  it  could  bring  to  its  supporL 
Moral  force  it  had  none.    It  was  itself  ?.  go* 
vemment  sprung  from  a  recent  convulsion.  Its 
own  fundamental  maxim  was,  that  rebellion 
might  be  justifiable.   lu  own  existence  proved 
that  rebellion  might  be  successful.  The  people 
had  been  accustomed,  during  several  years,  to 
ofier  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  and  to  see  the  con^ 
stituted  authorities  yield  to  that   resistance. 
The  whole  political  world  was  •*  without  lorm 
and    void"—- an   incessSnt   whirl  of  hostile 
atoms,  which  every  moment  formed  some  new 
combination.  The  only  man  who  cquld  fix  tha 
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agitated  elements  of  locie^  m  a  stable  torm, 
was  following  a  wild  vision  of  glory  aad  em- 
pire dirough  the  Syrian  deserts.  Tbe  lime  was 
not  yet  come,  when 

**OMftMlAn  heard  kin  toIm,  and  wild  vprotr  tcood 


when,  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  old  so- 
ciety had  been  resolved,  were  to  rise  a  new 
dynasty,  a  new  peerage,  a  new  church,  and  a 
new  code. 

The  dying  words  of  Madame  Roland,  "  Oh 
Liberty !  how  many  crimen  are  committed  in 
thy  name  1"  were  at  that  time  echoed  by  many 
of  the  most  upright  and  benevolent  of  mankind. 
M.  Guizot  has,  in  one  of  his  admirable  pam- 
phlets, happily  and  justlv  described  M.  Lain^ 
as  **an  honest  and  liberal  man,  discouraged  by 
the  Revolution.*^  This  description,  at  the  time 
when  M.  Dumont^s  Memoirs  were  written, 
would  ha%re  applied  to  almost  every  honest  and 
liberal  man  in  Europe ;  and  woulcC  beyond  all 
doubt,  have  applied  }o  M.  Dumont  hin^elf.  To 
that  fanatical  worship  of  the  all-wise  and  all- 
good  people,  which  had  been  common  a  few 
years  before,  had  succeeded  an  uneasy  suspl 
cion  that  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  people 
would  frustrate  all  attempts  to  serve  them. 
The  wild  and  joyous  exultation  with  which  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  and  the  fall  of 
the  Bastile  had  been  hailed,  had  passed  away. 
In  its  place  was  dejection,  and  a  gloomy  dis- 
trust of  specious  appearances.  The  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists  had  reigned.  And 
what  had  their  reign  produced!  Philosophy 
had  brought  with  it  mummeries  as  absurd  as 
any  which  had  been  practised  by  the  most  su- 
perstitious zealot  of  the  darkest  age.  Philan^ 
thropy  had  brought  with  it  crimes  as  horrible 
as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This 
was  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
These  were  the  fruits  of  the  great  victory  of 
reason  over  prejudice.  France  had  rejected 
the  faith  of  Pascal  and  Descartes  as  a  nursery 
fable,  that  a  courtesan  might  be  her  idol,  and  a 
madman  her  priest.  She  had  asserted  her  free- 
dom against  Louis,  that  she  might  bow  down 
before  Robespierre.  For  a  time  men  thought, 
that  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  folly ;  and  that  those  -  hopes  of 
great  political  and  social  ameliorations,  which 
had  been  cherished  by  Voltaire  and  Cordorcet, 
were  utterly  delusive. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  M. 
Dumont  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
writings  of  Mr.  B|lrke  on  the  French  Kevohi- 
tion,  Uiough  disfigured  by  exaggeration,  and 
though  containing  doctrines  subversive  of  all 
public  liberty,  had  been,  on  the  whole,  justified 
by  events,  and  had  probably  saved  Europe  from 
great  disasters.  That  such  a  man  as  the  friend 
and  fellow-labcarer  of  Mr.  Bentham,  should 
have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  well  deserves  the  consideration 
of  uncharitable  politicians.  These  Memoirs 
have  not  convinced  us  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  not  a  great  blessing  to  mankind. 
But  they  have  convinced  us  that  very  great 
indulgence  is  due  to  those,  who,  while  the  Re- 
voluuon  was  actually'  taking  place,  regarded  it 
with  unmixed  aversion  and  horror.    We  caa 


pereeive  when  their  errer  \ky*  We  etfn  per- 
ceive that.  Uie  evil  was  temporary,  and  the 
good  durable.  But  we  cannot  be  sure,  that,  !f 
our  lot  had  been  cast  in  their  times,  we  shouM 
not,  like  them,  have  been  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted; that  we  should  not,  like  them,  hav^ 
seen,  in  that  great  victory  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, only  insanity  and  crime. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  men  are 
applauded,  and  others  reviled,  for  merely  being 
what  all  their  neighbours  are,  for  merely-  going 
poaitively  down  the  stream  of  events,  for  merely 
representing  the  opinions  and  passions  of  a 
whole  generation.  The  friends  of  popular 
government  ordinarily  speak  with  extreme 
severity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness of  Mr.  Canning.  Yet  ttie  whole  dif- 
ference, we  suspect,  consisted  merely  in  this : 
that  Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806,  and  Mr.  Canning  in 
1827.  During  the  year»  which  were  common 
10  the  public  life  of  both,  Mr.  Canning  was 
assuredly  not  a  moreiiltberal  statesman  than 
his  patron.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt  began 
his  political  life  at  the  end  of  the  Americah 
War,  when  the  nation  was  suffering  from  th^ 
effects  of  corruption.  He  closed  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  calamities  produced  by  the  French  Re- 
volutton»  when  the  nation  was  strongly  im^ 
pressed  with  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  H^ 
cbaaged,  undoubtedly.  In  his  youth  he  had 
brought  in  reiibrm  bills.  In  his  manhood  he 
brought  in  gagging  bills.  But  the  change^ 
tbou^  lamentable,  was,  in  our  opinion,  per- 
fectly natural,  and  might  have  been  perfect- 
ly honest  He  changed  with  the  great  body 
of  his  countrjrmen.  Mr.  Cannmg,  on  the 
other  hand,  entered  into  public  lif^  when 
Europe  waa  in  dread  of  the  Jacobins.  He 
closed  his  pablic  life  when  Europe  was  sufl^r- 
ing  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
He,  too,  changed  with  the  nation.  As  the 
crimes  of  the  Jaeobins  had  turned  the  master 
into  something  very  like  a  Tory,  the  events 
which  foHowed  the  Congress  of  Vienna  turned 
the  pupil  into  something  very  like  a  Whig. 

So  noch  are  aien  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances. We  see  diat,  if  M.  Dumont  had  died 
in  1799,  he  would  have  died,  to  use  the  new 
cant  word,  a  decided  *•  eouservative.'*  If  Mr. 
Pitt  had  lived  to  1892,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that 
he  would  have  been  a  decided  reformer. 

The  judgment  passed  by  M.  Dumont  in  thin 
work  on  the  French  Revolution  mnst  be  taken 
with  considerable  allowances.  It  resembles  a 
criticism  on  a  play,  of  which  only  the  first  act 
has  been  performed,  or  on  a  building  from 
which  the  scafibiding  has  not  yet  been  taken 
down*  We  have  no  doubt,  that  If  the  excellent 
author  had  revised  these  memoirs  thirty  yeai^ 
after  the  time  at  which  they  uere  written,  he* 
would  have  seen  reason  to  omit  a  lew  pas- 
sages, and  to  add  many  quaHftcations  and  ex- 
planations. 

He  woaU  not  probably  have  been  inelinr 
to  retract  the  censures,  just,  though  sever* 
which  he  has  passed  on  the  ignorance,  the  pt^ 
sumptioo,  and  the  pedantry  of  the  National  At>- 
sembly.  But  he  would  have  admitted  that,  in 
spite  of  those  faults,  perhaps  even  by  rca«*>n 
of  those  faults,  that  Assembly  had  conferred 
iaestimabia  beatits  oa  atankiad.    ft  i»  elea^ 
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that  axnopi^the  French  ef  that  dsj,  polkieal 
iLBOwlcdgefWas  a^olutely  in  its  infancy.  It 
wouid  iondeed  have  been  strange  if  it  had  at- 
tained  maturity  in  the  time  of  censors,  of  Ut- 
$rt(hdt-eacktl,  and  of  beds  of  justice.  The  elect- 
.4ira  did  not  know  how  to  elect.  The  repre- 
sentatives did  not  know  how  to  deliberate. 
M.  Dumont  taught  the  constituent  body  of 
Montreail  how  u>  perform  their  functions,  and 
found  them  apt  to  learn.  He  afterwards  tried 
in  concert  with  Mirabean.  to  instruct  the  Na^ 
tional  Assembly  in  that  admirable  system  of 
parliamentary  tactics  which  has  been  long 
established  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  has  made  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  spite  of  all  the  defects  in  its  composition, 
the  best  and  fairest  debating  society  in  the 
world.  But  these  accomplished  legislators, 
though  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  mob  of  Mon- 
treuiU  proved  much  Vess  docile,  and  cried  out 
that  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  the 
English.  Their  debates  consisted  of  endless 
successions  of  trashy  pamphlets,  all  beginning 
with  something  about  the  original  compact  of 
jsocieiy,  man  in  the  hunting  state,  and  other 
such  toolery.  They  sometimes  diversified  and 
enlivened  these  long  readings  by  a  little  riot- 
ing. They  bawled ;  they  hooted ;  they  shook 
their  fists.  Thoy  kept  no  order  among  them- 
aelves.  They  were  insulted  with  impunity  by 
the  crowd  which  filled  their  galleries.  They 
cave  long  and  solemn  consideration  to  trifies. 
lliey  hurried  through  the  most  important  re- 
solutions with  fearful  expedition.  They  wast- 
ed months  in  quibbling  about  the  words  of  that 
false  and  childish  Declaration  of  Rights  on 
which  they  professed  to  found  their  new  con- 
stitution, and  which  was  at  irreconcilable 
variance  with  every  clause  of  that  constitu- 
tion. They  annihilated  ia  a  single  night  pri- 
vileges, many  of  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  property*  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been 
most  delicately  handled. 

They  ara  called  the  Constitttent  Assembly. 
Never  was  a  nama  less  appropriate.  They 
were  not  constituent,  but  the  very  reverse  of 
constituent  They  constituted  nothing  that 
stood,  or  that  deserved  to  last.  They  had  not, 
and  they  could  not  poaeibly  have,  the  informa- 
tion or  tha  habits  of  mind  which  are  necessary 
ibr  the  framing  of  that  most  exquisite  of  all 
machines,  a  government.  The  metaphysical 
cant  with  which  they  pfiefaced  their  constitu- 
tion has  long  been  the  scoff  of  aU  parties. 
Their  constitution  itself,  that  constitution  which 
they  described  as  absolutely  perfect,  and  to 
which  they  predicted  imnK>rtality,  disappeared 
in  a  few  months,  and  left  no  trace  behind  it 
They  were  great  only  in  the  work  of  destmc 
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glory  of  the  National  Assembly  is  this, 
that  ibey  were  ia  truth,  what  Mr.  Burke  called 
them  in  austere  irony,  the  ablest  architects  of 
rain  that  ever  the  world  saw.  They  were 
utterly  incompetent  to  perform  any  work  which 
required  a  discriminating  eye  and  a  skilAil 
hand.  But  the  work  which  was  then  to  be 
«km«  was  a  work  of  devastation.  They  had  to 
«ieal  with  abuses  so  horrible  and  se  deeply 
ifHiied,  that  the  highest  political  wisdom  coald 
taaretljr  ha^e  produoed  greaier  good  i(»auui» 


'  kind  than  was  produced  by  their  fierce  and 
senseless  temerity.  Demoliticm  is  undoubtedly 
*  a  vulgar  task ;  th*  highest  glory  of  the  states- 
j  man  is  to  construct  But  there  is  a  time  Ibr 
'  every  thing,  a  time  to  set  up,  and  a  tine  to  pull 
j  down.  The  talents  of  revolntionafy  leaders, 
I  and  those  of  the  legislator,  have  equally  theif 
I  use  and  their  season.  It  is  the  natural,  the  al- 
I  most  universal  law,  that  the  a?c  of  insurrec- 
j  tions  and  proscriptions  shall  precede  the  age 
I  of  good  government^  of  temperate  liberty,  and 
liberal  order. 

And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  t  h  is  not 
in  swaddling-bands  that  we  learn  to  walk.  It 
is  not  in  the  dark  that  we  learn  to  distinguish 
colours.  It  is  not  under  oppression  that  we 
learn  how  to  use  freedom.  The  ordinary 
sophism  by  which  misrule  Ss  defended  ia, 
when  truly  stated,  this :  The  people  must  coa- 
tinue  in  slavery,  because  slavery  has  gene- 
rated in  them  all  the  vices  of  slaves.  Because 
they  are  ignorant,  they  roust  remain  under  a 
power  which  has  made  and  which  keeps  them 
ignorant  Because  they  have  been  made  fero- 
cious by  misgovemment,  they  must  be  mis- 
governed forever.  If  the  system  under  which 
they  live  were  so  mild  and  liberal,  that  under 
its  operation  they  had  become  humane  and 
enlightened,  it  would  be  safe  to  venture  on  a 
change.  But  as  this  system  has  destroyed 
morality,  and  prevented  the  development  of 
the  intellect;  as  it  has  turned  men  who  migh^ 
under  difierent  training,  have  formed  a  virtu- 
ous and  happy  community,  into  savage  and 
stupid  wild  beasts,  therefore  it  ought  to  last  for- 
ever. The  English  Revolution,  it  is  said,  was 
truly  a  glorious  revolution.  Practical  evils 
were  redressed;  no  excesses  were  committed^ 
no  sweeping  confiscations  took  place;  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  was  scarcely  for  a  moment 
suspended;  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion 
was  tolerated  in  Parliament ;  the  nation  show- 
ed by  tiie  calm  and  temperate  manner  in  which 
it  asserted  its  liberty,  that  it  was  fit  to.  enjoy 
liberty.  The  French  Revolution  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  horrible  event  recorded 
in  history,  all  madness  and  wickedness,  ab- 
surdity in  theory,  and  atrocity  in  practice. 
What  folly  and  injustice  in  the  revolutionary 
laws!  What  grotesque  afiTectation  in  the 
revolutionary  ceremonies !  What  fanaticism ! 
What  licentiousness!  What  cruelty!  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz  and  Marat,  feasts  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  marriages  of  the  Loire,  treea 
of  liberty,  and  heads  dancing  on  pikes — the 
whole  forms  a  kind  of  inferaal  fiirce,  made  up 
of  every  thing  ridiculous  and  every  thing 
frightful.  This  it  is  to  give  iVeedom  to  those 
who  have  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue.  It  ia 
not  only  by  bad  men  interested  in  the  defence 
of  abuses,  that  arguments  like  these  have  been 
urged  against  all  schemes  of  political  improve- 
ment Some  of  the  highest  and  purest  of  hu- 
man beings  conceived  such  scorn  and  aver- 
sion for  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  they  recanted,  in  the  moment 
of  triumph,  those  liberal  opinions  to  which, 
they  had  clung  in  defiance  of  persecution 
And  if  we  inquire  why  it  was  that  they  began 
to  doubt  whether  liberty  were  a  blessing,  wa 
shall  find  that  it  w^y^gly  because  evwit*  hadf 
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piVTC^  is  lb*  deftrest  maaa^,  (hat  Kberty  is 
Ike  fmnnx  of  virtae  and  of  ordtr.  Tkey  teased 
lo  akbor  tynuwy  mereljr  because  it  had  btca 
ai|r»ally  ^wn,  that  the  effect  of  tyraniijr  oa  the 
keafts  aad  understaadingii  of  meji  is  i»ore  de- 
■M»raiiziii|^  aod  more  stapefyiog  them  had  ever 
been  imagined  by  the  most  leakma  friend  of 
pofolar  rights.  The  truth  is,  that  a  stronger 
afgument  against  the  old  mottarchy  of  France 
■My  be  drawn  from  the  noyn4u  and  dM  /iut* 
Imdit^  than  from  Ihe  Bastille  and  the  Parcanub' 
€tr/k.  We  beliere  ii  to  be  a  rule  without  an 
«seep4ion,  that  the  violence  of  a  revolution 
corresponds  to  the  degree  of  misgovernmeni 
which  has  produced  that  revolution.  Why  waa 
Ifae  Prpnck  Revolution  m>  bloody  and  destruo- 
livet  Why  was  our  revolution  of  1641  eom- 
paratively  mild  1  Whv  was  our  revolution  of 
i486  milder  still  1  Why  was  the  American 
JUvolutioa,  considered  as  an  ioiemal  move- 
Meat,  the  mildest  of  all  1  There  is  an  obvioas 
and  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
English  under  James  the  First  and  Charles  the 
First  w«fe  less  oppressed  than  the  French 
under  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the  Six* 
leenth.  The  English  were  less  oppreased 
a(Ur  the  Restoration  than  before  the  great  Re- 
bellion. And  America,  under  George  the  Third, 
was  less  oppressed  than  England  under  the 
8iuarts.  The  reaction  was  exactly  proportion* 
•d  to  the  prcssur»-~tke  vengeance  to  the  pro- 
vocation. 

When  Mr.  Burke  was  reminded  in  his  later 
years  of  the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in 
the  cauae  of  the  Americans,  he  vindicate  him* 
self  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by  coo> 
trasting  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the 
colonial  insurgenui  of  1776,  with  the  fanaticism 
and  wickedness  of  the  Jacobins  of  1792.  He 
was  in  fiict  bringing  an  argument  d  foriiori 
against  himself.  The  circumstances  on  which 
ke  rested  his  vindication  fully  proved  that  the 
old  govemmentof  France  stood  in  far  more  need 
of  a  complete  change  than  the  old  government 
of  America.  The  difference  between  Wash- 
ington and  Robespierre,  the  difference  between 
Frankkn  and  Barr^re,  the  difference  between 
the  destruction  of  a  few  barrels  of  tea  and  the 
confiscation  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  the 
diflhrence  between  the  tarring  and  feathering 
of  a  tax-gatherer  and  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, measure  the  difference  between  the 
-government  of  America  under  the  rule  of  Eog- 
Uod,  and  the  government  of  France  under  the 
rule  of  the  Bourbons. 

Louis  the  Bixteenth  made  great  voluntary 
concessions  to  his  people ;  and  they  sent  hhn 
to  the  scaffold.  .  Charles  the  Tenth  violated  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  atate»  established  a 
despotism,  and  butchered  his  subjects  for  not 
submitting  quietly  to  that  despotism.  He  fail- 
ed in  his  wieke<l  attempt.  He  was  at*  the 
mercy  of  those  whom  he  had  injured.  The 
paremenis  of  Pads  were  still  heaped  up  in 
barricades;  the  hospitals  were  still  full  of  the 
wounded;  the  dead  were  stifl  unburied;  a 
thousand  families  were  in  mourning;  a  hun- 
dred thousand  oitttens  were  in  arms.  The 
Clime  was  recent;  the  life  of  the  criminal  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  sufferers ;  and  they  touched 
mtfk  one  hair  of  hia  head*    In  the  first  rtratu- 


tion,  victims  were  sent  lo  death  by  soores  to9 
the  most  trifling  acta  proved  by  the  lowest  les- 
timony,  before  the  most  partial  tribunals.  A6* 
ter  the  second  revolution,  tliose  ministers  who 
had  signed  the  ordinances— those  ministers, 
whose  guilt,  as  it  was  of  the  foulest  kind,  waa 
proved  by  the  clearest  evidence-*were  puniskt 
ed  only  wiik  iaq»risonment.  In  the  first  revo- 
lution, property  was  attacked.  In  the  second* 
it  was  held  sacred.  6oth  revolutions,  it  is 
true,  left  the  public  mind  of  France  in  an  ua* 
settled  state.  Both  revolutions  were  followed 
by  insurrectionary  movements.  But  after  the 
first  revolution,  the  insurgents  were  almost 
always  stronger  tiian  the  law ;  and  since  tha 
sccoiid  revolutiou,  the  law  has  invariably  been 
found  stronger  than  the  insurgents.  There  ii| 
indeed,  OMioh  in  the  present  sutle  of  Franca 
which  may  well  excite  the  uneasiness  of  thoai 
who  desire  to  see  ker  free,  happy,  powerfuli 
and  secure.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  preseat 
state  of  France  with  the  state  in  wkich  ski 
was  forty  years  ago,  how  vast  a  change  for 
the  better  kas  uken  place  I  How  little  effect, 
for  example,  during  the  first  revolution,  would 
the  senienoe  of  a  judioial  body  have  produced 
on  an  armed  and  victorious  party  I  If,  after 
the  tenth  of  August,  or  aAer  the  pmscriptioa 
of  the  Gironde,  or  after  the  ninlk  of  Tbermidorv 
or  after  the  carnage  of  Vendemiaire,  or  after 
the  arrests  of  Fructidor,  any  tribunal  had  de» 
cided  against  the  conquerors  in  lavour  of  thu 
conqueml,  with  what  contempt,  with  what  de- 
rision, would  its  award  have  been  received! 
The  judges  would  have  lost  their  heads,  or 
would  have  been  sent  to  die  in  some  unwhole* 
some  colony.  The  fate  of  the  victim  whom 
they  had  endeavoured  to  save  would  only 
have  been  made  darker  and  more  hopeless  by 
their  interference.  We  kave  lately  seen  a  8i|^ 
nal  proof  that  in  Prance,  the  law  is  now  strongs 
er  than  the  sword.  We  have  seen  a  goverar 
ment,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumpk  and 
revenge,  submitting  itself  le  the  authority  of  a 
court  of  law.  A  juat  and  independent  sentanoe 
has  been  pro:iounc«d  t—a  sentence  worthy  of 
Ihe  ancient  renown  of  that  magistracy*  to 
which  belong  the  noblest  recollections  of 
French  history ;  which,  in  an  age  of  persec»> 
tors,  produced  L'Hopilal ;  wkie£  in  an  age  of 
courtiers,  produced  D*Agaesaeau;  which,  ia 
an  age  of  wickedness  and  madness,  exhibited 
to  mankind  a  pattern  of  every  virtue  in  tka 
life  and  in  the  death  of  Malesherbes.  The  rfr> 
spectful  manner  in  wkich  that  sentence  has 
been  received,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  how 
widely  the  French  of  this  generation  differ 
from  their  fathers.  And  how  is  the  differenoe 
to  ke  explained  1  The  race,  the  soil,  the  cli- 
mate, are  the  ^ame.  If  those  dull,  honest  Sn^ 
lidhmen,  who  explain  the  er^nu  of  1793  and 
1794,  by  saying  that  the  Fvenen  are  naturally 
frivolous  and  cruel,  were  in  the  right,  why  i^ 
the  guillotine  now  standing  idle  T  Not  surely 
for  want  of  Cariists,  of  aristocrats,  of  peopla 
guilty  of  inciv»m,  of  peeple  suspecied  ufT 
being  auspicious  characters.  Is  not  the  true 
explanation  this,  that  the  Fi'enchman  of  18at 
has  been  far  better  governed  than  the  Frenck 
man  of  1789,  that  his  soul  has  never  been 
galled  by  the  oppitative  privilcgaa  of  a  sap^ 
aS 
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fMe  caste,  that  he  has  been  in  ^ome  degree 
acenstomed  to  dmcnss  political  questions,  and 
to  perform  political  functions,  that  he  has 
lived  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  under  in- 
stitutions which,  however  defective,  have  jet 
keen  far  superior  to  any  institutions  that  had 
Wfore  existed  in  France  1 

As  the  second  French  Revolution  has  bctn 
far  milder  than  the  first,  so  that  great  change 
which  has  just  been  effected  in  England,  has 
been  milder  even  than  the  second  French  Re- 
volution ;  milder  than  any  revolution  recorded 
in  history.  Some  orators  have  described  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  re  vol  u* 
tion.  Others  have  denied  the  propriety  of  the 
term.  The  question^  though  in  seeming  mere- 
ly a  question  of  definition,  suggests  much  cu- 
rious and  interesting  matter  for  reflecti.tn.  If 
we  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  reform,  it  may 
well  be  called  a  revolution.  If  we  look  at  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  effected,  it  is 
merely  an  act  of  Parliament,  regularly  brought 
in,  read,  committed,  and  passed.  In  the  nrhole 
history  of  Bngland,  there  is  no  prouder  cir- 
cumstance than  this;  that  a  change  which 
could  not,  in  any  other  age,  or  in  any  other 
country,  have  been  eflected  without  physical 
violence,  should  here  liave  been  ejected  by 
the  force  of  reason,  and  under  the  forms  of 
law.  The  work  of  three  civil  wars  has  been 
accomplished  by  three  sessions  of  Parliament 
An  ancient  and  deeply  rooted  system  of  abuses 
has  been  fiercelv  attacked  and  stubbornly  de- 
fended. It  has  fallen ;  and  not  one  sword  has 
been  drawn;  not  one  estate  has  been  confis- 
cated ;  not  one  family  has  been  forced  to  emi^ 
grate.  The  bank  has  kept  its  credit  The 
funds  have  kept  their  price.  Every  man  has 
gone  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  till  the 
evening.  During  the  fiercest  excitement  of 
the  contest,  during  the  first  formight  of  that 
immortal  May,  there  was  not  one  moment  at 
wluch  any  sanguinary  act  committed  on  the 
person  of  any  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
England,  would  not  have  filled  the  country 
with  horror  and  indi^atton. 

And  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  has  it  been 
abused  1  An  immense  mass  of  power  has 
been  transferred  firom  an  oligarchy  to  the  na- 
tion. Are  the  members  of  the  vanqaished 
oligarchy  insecnret  Does  the  nation  seem 
disposed  to  phty  the  tyrant)  Are  not  those 
who,  in  any  other  state  of  society,  would  have 
been  visiud  with  the  severest  vengeance  of 
the  triumphant  party— would  have  been  pining 
io  dum^ons,  or  Itying  to  foreign  countries—- 
Mill  enjoying  their  possessions  and  their  ho- 
monrs,  si  ill  takmg  part  as  freely  as  ever  in 
public  affairs!  Two  years  ago  they  were 
dominant.  They  are  now  vanquished.  Yet 
the  whole  people  would  regard  vrith  horror 
any  man  who  should  dare  to  propose  any  vin- 
dictive measure.  Bo  common  is  this  feeling, 
to  much  is  it  a  matter  of  eonrae  among  us, 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  scaroely  imder- 
arand  what  we  see  to  admire  in  it 

To  what  ara  we  to  attribute  the  unparalleled 
moderation  and  humanity  which  the  English 
people  have  displayed  at  this  great  con  junc- 
ture f  'llie  answer  is  plain.  Thia  moderation, 
4lua  tiomaiiitj,  are  the  Cnuia  of  a  liandrad  aad 


ftfky  years  of  KbeKy.'  Pwiity  mmf  gtaefi 
tions  we  have  bad  legislative  assemblica  whid^ 
however  defective  their  oonstimtion  might  b«r 
have  always  contained  many  a^mbcrs  choae» 
by  the  people,  and  many  others  eager  lo  obtatA 
the  approbation  of  the  people;  assemblies  ia 
which  perfect  freedom  of  debate  was  allowed  9 
assemblies  in  which  the  smallest  minority  haik 
a  fair  hearing;  assemblies  in  which  abusesy 
even  when  they  were  not  redressed,  were  ai 
least  exposed.  For  many- generations  we  hava 
had  the  trial  by  jury,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acty 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  mee ttof 
to  discuss  public  affairs,  the  right  of  petition* 
ing  the  legislature.  A  vast  portion  ot'  the  po* 
pulation  has  long  been  accastomed  10  tha 
exercixe  of  political  functions,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  seasoned  to  political  excitement 
In  most  other  countries  there  is  no  mifkUa 
course  between  absolute  aubmission  and  opeH 
rebellion.  In  England  there  has  always  beea 
for  cenraries  a  constitutional  oppohition.  Thus 
our  institutions  had  been  so  good,  tiiat  tfae^ 
had  educated  us  into  a  capacity  for  better  insti* 
tutions.  There  is  not  a  Urge  town  in  the  king* 
dom  which  does  not  contain  better  materiala 
for  a  legislature  than  all  France  could  f\imish 
in  1789.  There  is  not  a  spouting-club  at  any 
pothouse  in  London  ia  which  the  rules  of  de* 
bate  are  not  better  understood,  and  mors 
strictly  observed,  than  in  the  Constituent  Aj«* 
sembly.  There  is  scarcely  a  Political  Union 
which  could  not  frame  in  half  an  hour  a  de» 
clanition  of  rights  superior  to  that  which  occu- 
pied the  collective  wisdom  of  Prance  for  scve» 
ral  months. 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  glanee  at  ail 
the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  within  the 
limiu  to  which  we  must  confine  oorselves. 
One  thing  is  clear.  The  government,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  church,  were  rewarded 
aiWr  their  works.  They  reaped  that  wliich 
they  had  sown.  They  found  the  aaiion  such 
as  they  had  made  it  That  the  people  ha4 
become  possessed  of  irresistible  power  before 
they  had  attained  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  government;  that  practical  quebtiont 
of  vast  moment  were  lefl  to  be  solved  by  men 
to  whom  politics  had  been  only  matter  of 
theory;  that  a  legislature  was  oomposed  of 
persons  who  were  scaroely  fit  to  compose  a 
debating  society;  that  the  whole  nation  waa 
ready  to  lend  an  ear  lo  any  flatterer  who  ap- 
pealed to  H%  captdity,  to  its  lears,  or  to  its 
thirst  for  vengeance — all  this  was  the  efTcot 
of  misrule,  obstinately  continued,  ia  defiance 
of  solemn  waminpi  and  of  the  visible  signs 
of  an  approaching  retribution. 

Even  while  the  monarchy  seeseed  to  ba 
in  its  highest  and  most  palmy  state,  the 
eausea  of  that  great  destruction  had  already 
begun  to  operate.  They  may  be  distinctly 
traced  even  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  That  reign  is  the  time  to  which 
the  Ultra-Royalists  refer  as  the  Golden  Age 
of  France.  It  was  in  truth  one  of  thoae 
periods  which  lihina  with  an  nanatural  and 
Elusive  splendour,  and  which  are  rapidly 
IbHowed  by  gloom  and  decay. 

Concerning  Louis  the  Fourteenth  himself 
te  world  aecna  at  last  to  have  foaaed  a  oo»> 
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reet  JvdKment  He  was  aot  a  great  general ; 
In  was  Aot  a  great  statesman ;  bat  he  vnts,  in 
oae  sense  of  the  words,  a  great  king.  Never 
was  there  so  consummate  a  master  of  what 
e«r  James  the  First  would  have  called  kiog- 
«raA— of  all  those  arts  which  most  advanta^ 
ously  display  the  merits  of  a  prince,  and  most 
eompieseiy  hide  his  defects.  Though  his  in- 
temal  administration  was  bad,  though  the  mi- 
litary triomj^s  which  gave  splendour  to  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  were  not  achieved  by 
himself,  though  his  later  years  were  crowded 
with  defeats  and  humiliations,  though  he  was 
so  ignorant  that  he  scarcely  understood  the 
Latin  of  his  massbook,  though  he  fell  under 
the  control  of  a  cui^ning  Jesait  and  of  a  more 
canning  old  woman,  be  succeeded  in  passing 
himself  off  on  his  people  as  a  being  above 
iMmanity.  And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  be  did  not  seclude  himself  from  the 
public  ga2e  like  thoM  Oriental  despots  whose 
laoes  are  never  seen,  and  whose  very  names 
it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce  lightly.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  and 
all  the  world  saw  as  much  of  Jjoois  the  Foar- 
teenth  as  his  valet  could  see.  Five  hundred 
people  SBsembled  to  see  him  shave  and  put  on 
bis  breeches  in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled 
down  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  said  his  prayer, 
while  the  whole  assembly  awaited  the  end  in 
solemn  silence.the  ecclesiastics  on  their  knees, 
and  the  laymen  with  their  hats  before  their 
faces.  He  walked  about  his  gardens  with  a 
train  of  two  hundred  courtiers  at  his  heels. 
All  Versailles  came  to  see  him  dine  and  sup. 
He  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a 
oiowd  as  great  as  that  which  had  met  to  see 
faim  rise  in  the  morning.  He  took  his  very 
emetics  in  state,  and  vomited  majestically  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  grandtM  and  pdtites  rn- 
irdtM,  Yet  though  he  constantly  exposed  him- 
self to  the  public  gaze  in  sitaations  in  which 
it  is  soareely  possible  for  any  man  to  preserve 
much  personal  dignity,  he  to  the  last  impress- 
ed those  who  surrounded  him  with  the  deepest 
awe  and  reverence.  The  illusion  which  he 
produced  on  his  worshippers  can  be  compared 
only  to  those  illusions  to  which  lovers  are 
proverbially  subject  during  the  season  of 
courtship.  It  was  an  illusion  which  affected 
even  the  senses.  The  contemporaries  of 
Lo«is  thought  him  tall.  Voltaire,  who  might 
have  seen  him,  and  who  had  lived  with  some 
of  the  moFt  distinguished  members  of  his 
coart,  speaks  repeatedly  of  his  majestic  sta- 
ture. Yet  it  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  can  be, 
that  be  was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle 
size.  He  had,  it  seems,  a  way  of  holding  him- 
selC  a  way  of  walking,  a  way  of  swelling  his 
chest  and  rearing  his  head,  which  deceived 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Eighty  years  aAer 
bis  deatht  the  royal  cemetery  was  violated  by 
the  revolutionists ;  his  coflin  was  opened ;  his 
body  was  dragged  out;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  prince,  whose  majestic  figure  had  been  so 
long  and  loudly  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little 
man.*     That  fine  expression  of  Juvenal  is 


singularly  applicable,  both  in  its  literal  and  m 
its  metaphorical  sense,  to  Louis  the  Four*  • 
teenlh: 

**  Men  tola  Aitetnr 
Q«aiitiil%  tint  hojuliHiiu  cnrpuMculii." 

His  person  and  his  government  have  had 
the  same  fate.  He  had  the  an  of  making 
both  appear  grand  and  august,  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  evidence  that  both  were  below  the 
ordinary  standard.  Death  and  time  have  ex- 
posed both  the  deceptions.  The  body  of  the 
great  king  has  been  measured  more  justly  thah 
it  was  measured  by  the  courtiers  who  wert 
afraid  to  look  above  his  shoe-tie.  His  public 
character  has  been  scrutinized  by  men  free 
from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Boileau  and 
Moli^re.  In  the  grave,  the  most  majestic  of 
princes  is  only  five  feet  eight.  In  history,  the 
hero  and  the  politician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and 
feeble  tyrant,  the  slave  of  priests  and  women, 
little  in  war,  little  in  government,  little  in 
every  thing  but  the  art  of  simulating  great- 
ness.^ 

He  left  to  his  infant  successor  a  famished 
and  miserable  people,  a  beaten  and  humbled 
army,  provinces  turned  into  deserts  by  misgo- 
vemment  and  persecution,  factions  dividing 
the  court,  a  schism  raging  in  the  church,  an 
immense  debt,  an  empty  treasury,  immeasura- 
ble palaces,  an  innumerable  household,  ines- 
timable jewels  and  furniture.  AH  the  sap  and 
nutriment  of  the  state  seemed  to  have  been 
drawn  to  feed  one  bloated  and  unwholesome 
excrescence.  The  nation  was  withered.  The 
court  was  morbidly  tlourishing.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  associations  which  attach- 
ed the  people  to  the  monarchy  had  lost  strength 
during  his  reign.  He  had  neglected  or  sacri- 
ficed their  dearest  interests ;  but  he  had  struck 
their  imaginations.  The  very  things  which 
ought  to  have  made  him  most  unpopular — the 
prodigies  of  luxury  and  magnificence  with 
which  his  person  was  surrounded,  while,  be- 
yond the  enclosure  of  his  parks,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  starvation  and  despair— seemed 
tcT  increase  the  respectful  attachment  which 
his  subjects  felt  for  him.  That  governments 
exist  only  for  the  good  of  the  people,  appears 
to  be  the  most  obvious  and  simple  of  all 
truths.  Yet  history  proves  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  recondite.  We  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so  seldom  present  to  the 
minds  of  rulers,  when  we  sec  how  slowly,  and 
through  how  much  suffering,  nations  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  it. 

There  was  indeed  one  Frenchman  who  had 
discovered  those  principles  which  it  now 
seems  impossible  to  miss— that  the  many  are 
not  made  for  the  use  of  one;  that  the  truly 
good  government  is  not  that  which  concent 
trates  magnificence  in  a  court,  but  that  which 
diffuses  happiness  among  a  people;  that  a 
king  who  gains  victory  aHer  victory,  and  adds 
province  to  province,  may  deserve,  not  the 
admiration,  but  the  abhorrence  and  contempt 
of  mankind.  These  were  the  doctrines  which 
F^n^lon  taught.    Considered  as  an  Epic  Poem, 


•  Ew*m  M.  dtt  CtmteiHikrisnil,  to  vbnm,  w«  »hnul4 
bsve  UK^iiCtM,  all  th«i  Uourboni  wonld  barA  teenied  at 
lea-t  ahc  met  tiifh.  adrnlta  ihli  fket.     **C'^t  iine  *r- 


rtor,"  Myt  he  in  hk  airaofe  Biemoiri  of  Uia  Ouks  of '  d«ttui.'* 


Itenl,  "da  croiro  qu«i  Lnota  XIV.  S\nH  d'wnn  naiii<f  aim 

lure.    Vm  euiraaaei|oi  aotti  naM  d«  lnUetlM«thaiiM.i 

tlona  de  Ml.  Denya,  ii*ont  laiaa*  aur  et  poloi  aacvs 
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Telemachas  ean  tcarctly  be  placed  abotre 
Glover's  Leonidas  or  Wilkie's  Epigoniad. 
Considered  as  a  treatise  on  politics  and  mo- 
rals, it  abounds  with  errors  of  detail,  and  the 
traths  which  it  inculcates  seem  trite  to  a 
modem  reader.  Out  if  we  compare  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written  with  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  rest  of  the  French  literature  of 
thai  age,  we  shall  perceive  that,  though  in  ap- 
pearance trite,  it  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
original  works  that  have  ever  appeared.  The 
fundamental  principle8  of  Fenelon's  political 
morality,  the  tests  by  which  he  judged  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  men,  were  absoluteiy  new  to 
his  countrj'men.  He  had  taught  them,  indeed, 
with  the  happiest  effect,  to  his  royal  pupil. 
But  how  incomprehensible  they  were  to  most 
people,  we  learn  from  Saint  Simon.  That 
amusing  writer  tells  us,  as  a  thing  almost  in- 
credible, that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  kings  existed  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the 
good  of  kings.  Saint  Simon  is  delighte^  with 
.the  benevolence  of  this  saying;  but  startled 
by  its  novelty  and  terrified  by  its  boldness. 
Indeed  he  distinctly  says,  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  repeat  the  sentiment  in  the  court  of  Louis. 
Saint  Simon  was,  of  all  the  members  of  that 
.court,  the  least  courtly.  He  was  as  nearly  an 
.oppositionist  as  any  man  of  his  time.  His 
disposition  was  proud,  bitter,  and  cynical.  In 
religion  he  was  a  Jansenist ;  in  politics,  a  less 
hearty  royalist  than  most  of  his  neighbours. 
His  opinions  and  his  temper  had  preserved 
him  from  the  illusions  which  the  demeanour 
of  Louis  produced  on  others.  He  neither 
loved  nor  respected  the  king.  Yet  even  this 
man,  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  in  France, 
was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  hear- 
ing the  fundamental  axiom  of  all  government 
propounded — an  axiom  which,  in  our  time, 
nobody  in  England  or  France  would  dispute — 
which  the  stoutest  Tory  takes  for  granted  as 
much  as  the  fiercest  Radical,  and  concerning 
which  the  Carlist  would  agree  with  the  most 
republican  deputy  of  the  **  extreme  le(t**  No 
person  will  do  justice  to  Fenelon,  who  does 
not  ccustantly  keep  in  mind  that  Telemachus 
was  written  in  an  age  and  nation  in  which 
bold  and  independent  thinkers  stared  to  hear 
that  twenty  millions  of  human  beings  did  not 
exist  for  the  gratification  of  one.  That  work 
is  commonly  considered  as  a  school-book, 
/erv  fit  for  children,  because  its  style  is  easy 
and  its  morality  blameless;  but  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  statesmen  and  philosophers. 
We  can  distinguish  in  it,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  first  faint  dawn  of  a  long  and 
splendid  day  of  intellectual  light,  the  dim  pro- 
mise of  a  great  deliverance,  the  undeveloped 
germ  of  the  charter  and  of  the  code. 

What  mii^hty  interests  were  staked  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy !  and  how  dif- 
iereni  an  aspect  might  the  history  of  France 
kavo  lorne,  if  he  had  attained  the  age  of  his 
grandfather  or  of  his  son;  if  he  bad  been 
^rmitted  to  show  how  much  could  be  done 
for  hu  nanity  by  the  highest  virtue  in  the  highest 
fortOMC !  There  it  scarce^  any  thing  in  history 
n«#it  rtmarkable,  than  the  descriptions  which 


rcmaia  to  as  of  that  exiraoHllntry  1 
fierce  and  impetaous  temper  which  1m  ahowvd 
in  early  youth,  the  complete  ehange  which  a 
judicious  education  produced  in  his  charael«r, 
his  fervid  piety,  his  large  benevolem^e,  the 
strictness  with  which  he  jndged  himself;  the 
liberality  with  which  he  judged  others,  the 
fortitude  with  which  alone,  in  the  whole  courts 
he  stood  up  against  the  commands  of  Louis, 
when  a  religious  scruple  was  concerned,  the 
charity  with  which  alone,  in  the  whole  coon, 
he  defended  the  profligate  Orleans  against 
calumniators,  his  great  projects  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  his  activity  in  business,  his  taste 
for  letters,  his  strong  domestic  attachments,  eveb 
the  ungraceful  person  and  the  shy  and  awk- 
ward manner,  which  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  sneering  courtiers  of  his  grandfather  so 
many  rare  endowments — make  his  cbarmeter 
the  most  interesting  that  is  to  be  fwind  in  the 
annals  of  his  house.  He  had  resolved,  if  he 
came  to  the  throne,  to  disperse  that  ostents- 
tious  court,  which  was  supported  at  an  ej»> 
pense ruinons  to  the  nation;  to  preAerve  peace; 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  were  found  in 
every  part  of  the  system  of  revenue  i  to  abo- 
lish or  modify  oppressive  privileges;  to  reform 
the  administration  of  justice;  to  revive  the 
institution  of  the  States-General.  If  he  had 
ruled  over  France  during  forty  or  fiAy  yeanr, 
that  great  movement  of  the  human  mind, 
which  no  government  could  have  arrested, 
which  bad  government  only  rendered  more 
violent,  would,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  have 
been  conducted,  by  peaceable  means,  to  a 
happy  termination. 

Disease  and  sorrow  removed  from  the  worM 
that  wisdom  and  virtue  of  which  it  was  not 
worthy.  During  two  generations  France  was 
ruled  by  men  who,  with  all  the  vices  of  Lovls 
the  Fourteenth,  had  none  of  the  art  by  whicii 
that  magnificent  prince  passed  off  his  vices  fer 
virtues.  The  people  had  now  to  see  tyranny 
naked.  That  foul  Ducssa  was  Mripped  of  her 
gorgeous  ornaments.  She  had  always  been 
hideous;  but  a  strange  enchantment  had  made 
her  seem  fair  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  her 
willing  slaves.  The  spell  was  now  broken; 
the  deformity  was  made  manifest;  and  the 
lovers,  lately  so  happy  and  so  proud,  turned 
away  loathing  and  horror-struck. 

First  came  the  regency.  Toe  strictness  with 
which  Louis  had,  towards  the  close  of  his  lile« 
exacted  from  those  around  him  an  outward 
attention  to  religions  duties,  produced  an  efieei 
similar  to  that  which  the  rigoor  of  the  Puritans 
had  produced  in  England.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  time  of  her  great* 
ness,  that  devotion  had  become  the  fashion.  A 
fashion  indeed  it  was,  and,  like  a  fashion,  it 
passed  away.  The  austerity  of  the  tyrant*s  old 
age  had  injured  the  morality  of  the  higher 
orders  more  than  even  the  licentiousness  of  his 
youth.  Not  only  had  he  not  reformed  their 
vices,  but,  by  forcing  them  to  be  hrpocrites,  he 
had  shaken  their  belief  in  vinne.  They  had 
found  it  so  easy  to  perform  the  grioutce  of 
piety,  that  it  was  natural  for  tnem  to  consider 
all  pieiy  as  grimace.  The  times  were  changed. 
Pensions,  regimeau,  and  abbeys   were   mi 
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IfACrtr  t»  b«  ofauined  ^  rtgoUr  oovfof  sion  and 
Mrere  penanoe ;  and  the  obsequioos  courtiers, 
wko  bad  kept  Lent  like  monks  of  La  Trappe, 
•ad  who  had  turned  up  the  whites  of  their  eyeB 
eut  the  ediffing  parts  of  sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  king,  aspired  to  the  title  of  rotU  as 
l^dently  as  they  had  aspired  to  that  of  devot  / 
and  went,  during  Passion  Week,  to  the  revels 
of  the  Palais  Royal  as  readily  as  they  had 
formerly  repaired  to  the  sermons  of  Massil- 
lon. 

The  Regent  was  in  many  respects  the  fac- 
simile of  our  Charles  the  Second.  Like  Charles, 
be  was  a  good-natured  man,  utterly  destitute 
of  sensibility.  Like  Charles,  be  had  good  na^ 
tural  talents,  which  a  deplorable  indolence 
rendered  useless  to  the  state.  Like  Charles, 
be  thought  all  men  corrupt  and  interested,  and 
yet  did  not  dislike  them  for  being  so*  His  opi- 
nion of  human  nature  was  Gulliver's ;  but  he 
did  pot  regard  human  nature  with  Gulliver*s 
h4>rror.  He  thought  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
ereatores  were  Y'ahoos;  and  he  thought  a 
Yahoo  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  animal.  No 
princes  were  ever  more  social  than  Charles 
imd  Philip  of  Orleans;  yet  no  princes  ever  had 
less  capacity  for  friendship.  The  tempers  of 
these  clever  cynics  were  .^  easy  and  their 
minds  so  languid,  that  habit  supplied  in  them 
the  place  of  afiection,  and  made  them  the 
lools  of  people  for  whom  they  cared  not  one 
straw.  la  love,  both  were  mere  sensualists, 
without  delicacy  or  tenderness.  In  political 
both  were  utterly  careless  of  faith  and  of  na- 
tional honour.  Charles  shut  up  the  Exchequer. 
Philip  patronised  the  Svstem*  The  councils 
of  Charles  were  swayed  by  the  gold  of  Baril- 
lon ;  the  councils  of  Philip  by  the  gold  of  Wal- 
pole.  Charles  for  private  objects  made  war 
on  Holland,  the  natural  ally  of  England.  Philip 
for  private  objects  made  war  on  the  Spanish 
onmch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  natural 
ally,  indeed  the  creature  of  France.  Even  in 
trifling  circumstances  the  parallel  might  be 
earned  on*  Both  these  princes  were  fond  of 
experimental  philosophy;  and  passed  in  the 
laboratory  much  time  which  would  h^ve  been 
more  advantageously  passed  at  the  council- 
table.  Both  were  more  strongly  attached  to 
tbejr  female  relatives  than  to  any  other  human 
being;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  suspected  that 
this  attachment  was  not  perfectly  innocent  In 
personal  courage,  and  in  all  the  virtues  which 
are  connected  with  personal  courage,  the 
Regent  was  indisputably  superior  to  Charles. 
Indeed  Charles  but  narrowly  escaped  the  stain 
of  cowardice.  Philip  was  eminently  brave, 
and*  like  most  brave  men,  was  generally  open 
andsineere.  Charles  added  dissimuiation  to 
bis  other  vices, 

The  administration  of  the  Regent  was 
scarcely  less  pernicious,  and  infinitely  more 
scandalous,  than  that  of  the  deceased  monarch. 
It  was  by  magnificent  public  works,  and  by 
wars  cpmlucted  on  a  gigantic  scale,  that  Louis 
bad  brought  distress  on  his  people.  The  Re- 
gent aggravated  that  distress  by  frauds,  of 
wfaieb  a  lame  duck  on  the  stock-exchange 
would  have  been  ashamed.  France,  even 
vbile  svffenng  under  the  moat  severe  calami- 


ties, bad  reverenced  tb«  con^ewHr,  8he  de  • 
spised  the  swindler. 

When  Orleans  and  the  wretched  Dubois  had 
disappeared,  the  power  passed  to  the  Duke  oi 
Bourbon ;  a  prince  degraded  in  the  public  eye 
by  the  infamouiily  lucrative  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  juggles  of  the  System,  and  by  the 
humility  with  which  he  bore  the  caprices  of  a 
loose  and  imperious  woman.  It  seemed  to  be 
decreed  that  every  branch  of  the  ruyal  family 
should  successively  iucar  the  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  the  nation. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and 
the  death  of  Flenry,  a  few  years  of  frugal  and 
moderate  government  intervened.  Then  re- 
commenced the  downward  progiess  of  the 
monarchy.  Profligacy  in  the  court,  extrava- 
gance in  the  finances,  schism  in  the  churcl^ 
faction  in  the  Parliaments«  unjust  war  termi- 
nated by  ignominious  peace — all  tliat  indicate* 
and  all  that  produces  the  ruin  of  great  empires, 
make  up  the  history  of  that  miserable  perioc^ 
Abroad,  the  French  were  beaten  and  humbled 
everywhere,  by  'land  and  by  sea,  on  the  Elbe 
and  on  the  Rhine,  in  Asia  and  in  America.  At 
home,  they  were  turned  over  from  vizier  to 
vizier,  and  from  sultan  to  sulUn,  till  they  had 
reached  that  point  beneath  which  there  was  no 
lower  abyss  of  infamy,  till  the  yoke  of  Maupeou 
had  made  them  pine  for  Choiseul,  till  Madame 
du  Barri  had  taught  them  to  regret  Madame  dt 
Pompadour. 

But  unpopular  as  the  monarchy  had  beconm, 
the  aristocracy  was  more  unpopular  still ;  and 
not  without  reason.  The  tyranny  of  an  indi* 
vidual  is  far  more  supportable  than  the  tjrranny 
of  a  caste.  The  old  privileges  were  galling 
and  hateful  to  the  new  wealth  and  the  new 
knowledge.  Every  thing  indicated  the  apr 
proacb  of  no  common  revolution ;  of  a  re  volar 
tion  destined  to  change,  not  merely  the  form 
of  ffovernment,  but  the  distribution  of  property 
and  the  whole  social  system ;  of  a  revolution 
the  effects  of  which  were  to  be  felt  at  everr 
fireside  in  France ;  of  a  new  Jaquerie,  in  whieb 
the  victory  was  to  remain  wiihJcque$  bonhommt* 
In  the  van  of  the  movement  were  the  moneyed 
men  and  the  men  of  letters — the  woufided 
pride  of  wealth  and  the  wounded  pride  of  in» 
tellect.  An  immense  multitude,  made  ignorant 
and  cruel  by  oppression,  was  raging  in  tb* 
rear. 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  course  which 
could  have  been  pursued  by  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth could  have  averted  a  great  convulsion. 
But  we  are  sure  that,  if  there  was  such  a 
course,  it  was  the  course  recommended  by  M. 
Turgot.  The  church  and  the  aristctcracy,  with 
that  blindness  to  danger,  that  incapacity  of 
believing  that  any  thing  can  be  except  what 
has  been,  which  the  long  possession  of  power 
seldom  fails  to  generate,  mocked  at  the  coun.sv4 
which  might  have  saved  them.  They  would 
not  have  reform;  and  they  had  revolutioi^ 
They  would  not  pay  a  small  contribo^on  m 
place  of  the  odious  corves;  and  they  lived  to 
see  their  castles  demolished,  and  their  lands 
sold  to  strangers.  Thev  would  not  eadui* 
Turgoti  and  they  were  torced  to  endure  Ba 
bespierre. 
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Then  the  fillers  of  Frtnee,  us  if  staitten  with 
judicial  blindness,  plunged  headlong  into  the 
American  war.  They  thas  committed  at  once 
two  great  errors.  They  encouraged  the  spirit 
of  revolution.  They  augmented  at  the  same 
time  Xhose  public  burdens,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  generally  the  immediate  cause  of 
rerolutions.  The  event  of  the  war  carried  to 
the  height  the  enthusiasm  of  speculative  demo- 
crats. The  financial  difficulties  produced  by 
the  war  carried  to  the  height  the  discontent 
of  that  larger  body  of  people  who  cared  little 
about  theories,  and  much  about  taxes. 

The  meeting  of  the  States-General  was  the 
signal  for  the  explosion  of  all  the  hoarded  pas- 
sions of  a  century.  In  that  assembly  there 
were  undoubtedly  very  able  men.  But  they 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  go- 
vemmenu  All  the  great  English  revolutions 
have  been  conducted  by  practical  statesmen. 
The  French  Revolution  was  conducted  by 
mere  speculators.  Our  constitution  has  never 
been  so  far  behind  the  age  as  to  have  become 
an  object  of  aversion  to  the  people.  The  Eng- 
lish revolutions  have  therefore  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting,  defending,  and 
restoring ;  never  for  the  mere  purpose  of  de- 
stroying. Our  countrymen  have  always,  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  excitement,  spoken 
reverently  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  lived,  and  attacked  only  what  they 
regarded  as  its  corruptions.  In  the  very  act 
of  innovating  they  have  constantly  appealed 
to  ancient  prescription;  they  have  seldom 
looked  abroad  for  models ;  they  have  seldom 
troubled  themselves  with  Utopian  theories; 
Ihey  have  not  been  anxious  to  prove  that  li- 
berty is  a  natural  right  of  men ;  th«^y  have  been 
content  to  regard  it  as  the  lawful  birthright  of 
Englishmen.  Their  social  contract  is  no  fic- 
tion. It  is  still  extat^t  on  the  original  parch- 
ment, sealed  with  wax  which  was  affixed  at 
Runnjrmede,  and  attested  by  the  lordly  names 
of  the  Marischals  and  Fitzherberts.  "So  gene- 
ral arguments  about  the  original  equality  of 
men,  no  fine  stories  out  of  Plutarch  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  have  ever  affected  them  so  much 
as  their  own  familiar  words.  Magna  Charta, 
Habeas  Corpus,  Trial  by  Jury,  Bill  of  Rights. 
This  part  of  our  national  character  has  un- 
doubtedly its  disadvantages.  An  Englishman 
too  often  reasons  on  politics  in  the  spirit  rather 
of  a  lawyer  than  of  a  philosopher.  There  is 
too  often  something  narrow,  something  exclu- 
sive, something  Jewish,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  in  his  love  of  freedom.  He  is  disposed 
to  consider  popular  rights  as  the  special  heri- 
tage of  the  chosen  race  to  which  he  belongs. 
lie  is  inclined  rather  to  repel  than  to  encou- 
rage the  alien  proselyte  who  aspires  to  a  share 
of  his  privileges.  Very  different  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They  had  none 
of  our  narrowness;  but  they  had  none  of  our 
firactical  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs 
They  did  rot  understand  how  to  regulate  the 
order  of  their  own  debates;  and  they  thought 
themselves  able  to  legislate  for  the  whole  world. 
All  the  paAt  was  loathsome  to  them.  AU  their 
ai^reeable  associations  were  connected  with 
tne  future.  Hopes  were  to  them  all  that  recol- 
txiiouM  are  to  as.    In  the  institations  of  their 


country  they  fonnd  iMthfng  to  lore  or  to  «4^ 
mire.  As  far  back  as  they  oouM  look,  they 
saw  only  the  tyranny  of  one  class  and  the  4e^ 
gradation  of  another— Frank  and  Gaul,  knighc 
and  villein,  gentleman  and  roturur^  They  hateift 
the  monarchy,  the  church,  the  nobility.  They 
cared  nothing  for  the  States  or  the  Parliament. 
It  was  long  the  fashion  to  ascribe  all  the  follies 
which  they  com  milted  to  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers.  We  believe  that  it  was  misrule, 
and  nothing  but  misrule,  that  put  the  sting  into 
those  writings.  It  is  not  true  that  the  French 
abandoned  experience  for  theories.  They  took 
up  with  theories  because  they  had  no  expe- 
rience of  good  government  It  was  because 
they  had  no  charter  that  they  raiMed  about  the 
original  contract.  As  soon  as  tolerable  instl* 
tutions  were  given  to  them,  they  began  to  look 
to  those  institutions.  In  1830  their  rallying* 
cry  was  Vive  la  Ckarte,  In  1789  they  bad  no- 
thing but  theories  round  which  to  rally.  They 
had  seen  social  distinctions  only  in  a  bad  formt 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  they  shouh) 
be  deluded  by  sophisms  about  the  equality  of 
men.  They  had  experienced  so  much  evU 
from  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  that  they  might 
be  excused  for  lending  a  ready  ear  to  those 
who  preached,  in  an  exaggerated  fbrm,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  English,  content  with  their  own  nation^ 
al  recollections  and  names,  have  never  sought 
for  models  in  the  institutions  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  The  French,  having  nothing  m  their 
own  history  to  which  they  could  look  back 
with  pleasure,  had  recourse  to  the  history  of 
the  great  ancient  commonwealths :  they  drew 
their  notions  of  those  commonwealths,  not 
from  contemporary  writers,  but  from  romances 
written  by  pedantic  moralists  long  after  the 
extinction  of  public  liberty.  They  neglected 
Thucydides  for  Plutarch.  Blind  (hemselves» 
they  took  blind  guides.  They  had  no  expo* 
rience  of  freedom,  and  they  took  their  opinions 
concerning  it  from  men  who  had  no  more  en- 
perience  of  it  than  themselves,  and  whose  ima* 
ginations,  inflamed  by  mystery  and  privation* 
exaggerated  the  unknown  enjojrment;  fVom 
men  who  raved  about  patriotism  without  hav* 
ing  ever  had  a  country,  and  eulogised  tjrraani* 
eide  while  crouching  before  tyrants.  The 
maxims  which  the  French  legislators  learned 
in  this  school  were,  that  political  liberty  is  an 
end,  and  not  a  means ;  that  it  is  not  merely 
valuable  as  the  great  safeguard  of  order,  ot 
property,  and  of  morality,  but  that  it  is  in  itself 
a  high  and  exquisite  happiness,  to  which  order* 
property,  and  morality  ought  without  one  sent* 
pie  to  be  sacrificed.  The  lessons  which  may 
be  learned  from  ancient  history  are  indeed 
most  useful  and  important;  but  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  learned  by  men  who,  in  all  their 
rhapsodies  about  the  Athenian  democracy, 
seemed  utteriy  to  forget  that  in  that  democracy 
there  were  ten  slaves  to  one  citizen ;  and  who 
constantly  decorated  their  invectives  against 
the  aristocrats  with  panegjrrics  on  Brutus  and 
Cato,  two  aristocrats,  fiercer,  prouder,  and 
more  exclusive  than  any  that  emigraied  with 
the  Count  of  Artois. 

We  have  never  met  with  so  vivid  and  into- 
resting  a  picture  of  the  National  Assembly  as 
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that  wliieh  M.  Damont  has  set  before  us.  His 
Mirabeaa,  in  particular,  is  incomparable.  All 
the  former  Mirabeans  were  daubs  in  compari- 
soiu  Some  were  merely  painted  from  the  ima- 
pnation,  others  were  gross  carieatures ;  this 
IS  the'very  individual,  neither  goi  taor  demon, 
but  a  man,  a  Frenchman,  a  Frenchman  of  the 
eighteenth  centunr,  with  great  talents,  with 
strong  passi<ins  depraved  by  bad  education, 
surrounded  by  temptations  of  every  kind,  made 
desperate  at  one  time  by  disgrace,  and  then 
again  intoxicated  by  fame.  All  his  opposite 
and  seemingly  inconsistent  qaalilies  are  in  this 
representation  so  blended  together  as  to  make 
up  a  harmonious  and  natural  whole.  Till  now, 
Mirabcau  was  to  us,  antl,  we  believe,  to  most 
readers  of  history,  not  a  man,  but  a  string  of 
antitheses.  Henceforth  he  will  be  a  real  hu- 
man being,  a  remarkable  and  eccentric  being 
indeed,  but  perfectly  conceivable. 

He  was  fond,  M.  Dumont  tells  tis,  of  giving 
odd  compound  nicknames.  Thus,  M.  de  La^ 
fayette  was  Grandison-Cromwell ;  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  Alaric-Cottin ;  I)*EspremeniI  was 
Crispin-Catiline.  We  think  that  Mirabeau 
himself  might  be  described,  after  his  own 
fashion,  as  a  Wilkes-Chatham.  He  had 
Wilkes's  sensuality,  Wilkes's  levity,  Wilkes's 
insensibility  to  shame.  Like  Wilkes,  he  had 
brought  on  himself  the  aensare  even  of  men 
of  pleasure  by  the  peealiar  grotsness  of  his 
immorality,  and  by  the  obscenity  of  his  writ- 
iags.  Like  Wilkes,  he  was  heedless,  not  only 
of  the  laws  of  morality,  but  of  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour. Yet  he  alTected,  like  Wilkes,  to  unite 
file  character  of  the  demikgogue  to  that  of  the 
ine  gentleman.  Like  Wilkes,  he  conciliated, 
•by  hJm  good-humour  and  his  high  spirits,  the 
regard  of  manv  who  despised  his  character, 
t^ke  Wilkes,  he  was  hideously  ugly;  like 
WHkes,  he  made  a  Jest  of  his  own  ugliness ; 
mml,  like  Wilkes,  he  was,  hi  spite  of  his  ugli- 
liett,  very  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  Tery  suc- 
MMfhl  in  affairs  of  galUmtry. 

RetemMing  Wilkes  in  the  lower  and  grosser 
parts  of  his  character,  he  had,  in  his  higher 
Qualities,  some  affinities  to  Chatham.  His  elo- 
quence, as  Ihr  as  we  can  judge  of  it.  bore  no 
fnoonsi<lerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  great 
English  minister.  He  was  not  eminently  suc- 
eessful  in  long  set  speeches.  He  was  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  close  and  ready  debater. 
Mudden  bursts,  which  seemed  to  be  the  effect 
of  inspiration ;  short  sentences,  which  came 
like  lightning,  dazzling,  burning,  striking  down 
every  thing  before  them;  sentences  which, 
apoken  at  critical  moments,  decided  the  fate 
m  great  questions ;  sentences  #hich  at  once 
became  proverbs ;  sentences  which  everybody 
Btill  ktio«s  by  heart;  in  tliese  chiefly  lay  the 


oratorical  power  both  of  Chatham'and  of  Mira- 
beau. There  have  been  far  greater  speakers 
and  far  greater  statesmen  than  either  of  them; 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  men  have,  in  mo- 
dern times,  exercised  such  vast  personal  in 
duence  over  stormy  and  divided  assemblies 
The  power  of  both  was  as  much  moral  as  in 
tellectual.  In  true  dignity  of  character,  in 
private  and  public  virtue,  it  may  seem  absurd 
to  institute  any  comparison  between  them ;  but 
they  had  the  .same  haughtiness  and  vehemence 
of  temper.  In  their  language  and  manner 
there  was  a  disdainful  self-confidence,  an  im- 
periousness,  a  fierceness  of  passion,  before 
which  all  common  minds  quailed.  Evep  Mur- 
ray and  Charles  Townshend,  though  inieliec- 
tually  not  inferior  to  Chatham,  were  always 
cowed  by  him.  Bamave,  in  the  same  manner, 
though  the  best  debater  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, flinched  before  the  energy  of  Mirabeau. 
Men,  except  in  bad  novels,  are  not  all  good  or 
all  evil.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  Uiat  the 
virtue  of  Lord  Chatham  was»a  little  theatricaL 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  Mirabeau,  not 
indeed  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  virtue, 
but  that  imperfect  substitnte  for  virtue  which 
is  found  in  almost  all  superior  minds,  a  sensi- 
bility to  tlie  beautiful  and  the  good,  which 
sometimes  amounted  to  Sincere  enthusia.siii, 
and  which,  mingled  with  the  desire  of  admira- 
tion, sometimes  gave  to  his  character  a  lustre 
resembling  the  lustre  of  true  goodness ;  as  die 
••  faded  splendour  wan"  which  lingered  round 
the  fallen  archangel,  resembled  the  exceediiig 
brightness  of  those  spirits  who  had  kept  their 
first  estate. 

There  are  several  other  admirable  p  •rtraits 
of  eminent  men  in  these  Memoirs.  That  of 
Sieyes  in  particular,  and  that  of  Talleyrand, 
are  masterpieces,  full  of  life  and  exprc  ssioi. 
But  nothing  in  the  book  has  interested  us  mors 
than  the  view  which  M.  Dumont  has  pres%^nted 
to  us,  unostentatiously,  and,  we  may  say,  un- 
consciously, of  his  own  character.  The  sturi^ 
rectitude,  the  large  charity,  the  good-nature, 
the  modesty,  the  independent  spirit,  the  ardent 
philanthropy,  the  unaffected  indifference  to 
money  and  to  fame,  make  up  a  character 
which,  while  it  has  nothing  unnatural,  seems 
to  us  to  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than 
any  of  the  Orandisons  and  Allworthys  of  fic- 
tion. The  work  is  not  indeed  precisely  such 
a  work  as  we  had  anticipated;  it  is  more  lively, 
more  picturesque,  more  amusing  than  we  had 

Eromised  ourselves,  and  it  is,  on  the  other 
and,  less  profound  and  philosophic  But  if 
it  is  not,  in  all  respects,  such  as  might  havo 
been  expected  from  the  intellect  of  M.  Dumont, 
it  is  assuredly  such  as  might  have  *>een  ei 
pected  from  his  heart 
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LORD  MAHON^S  WAR  OF  THE  SUCCESSION-- 


[EDTirBtTROH  RiTlBW,  1839.] 


Tax  days  when  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  by  a  Person  of  Honour,  and  Romances 
of  M.  Scuderi,  done  into  English  by  a  Person 
of  Quality,  were  aitractive  to  readers  and  pro- 
fitable to  booksellers,  have  long  gone  by.  The 
literafy  privileges  once  enioyed  by  lords  are 
as  obsolete  as  their  right  to  kill  the  king's  deer 
on  their  way  to  Parliament,  or  as  their  old  re- 
medy of  scandalum  magnatum.  Yet  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  though  our  political  opi- 
nions are  by  no  means  aristocratical,  we 
always  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  noble 
authors.  Industry  and  a  taste  fur  intellectual 
pleasures  are  peculiarly  respeciable  in  those 
who  can  afford  to  be  idle,  and  who  have  every 
temptation  to  be  dissipated.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  success  to  a  man  who,  finding 
himself  placed,  without  any  exertion  or  any 
merit  on  his  part,  above  the  mass  of  society, 
Voluntarily  descends  from  his  eminence  in 
.search  of  distinctions  which  he  may  justly 
call  his  own. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  second  appearance  of 
Lord  Mahon  in  the  character  of  an  anthor. 
His  first  book  was  creditable  to  him,  but  was 
in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  work  which 
now  lies  before  us.  He  has  undoubtedly  some 
of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  an  historian — 
great  diligence  in  examining  authorities,  great 
'judgment  in  weighing  testimony,  and  great 
impartiality  in  estimating  characters.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  in  any  instance 
.ibrgotten  the  duties  belonging  to  his  literary 
functions  in  the  feelings  of  a  kinsman.  He 
does  no  more  than  justice  to  his  ancestor 
Stanhope:  he  does  full  justice  to  8tanhopc*s 
enemies  and  rivals.  His  narrative  is  very 
perspicuous,  and  is  also  entitled  to  the  praise, 
seldom,  we  grieve  to  say,  deserved  by  modem 
writers,  of  oeing  very  concise.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that,  with  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  a  literary  veteran,  he  has  some  of 
the  faults  of  a  literary  novice.  He  has  no 
great  command  of  words.  His  style  is  seldom 
easy,  and  is  sometimes  unpleasantly  stiff.  He| 
ia  so  bigoted  a  purist,  that  he  transforms  the 
.Abb6  d*£sK^es  mto  an  Abbot.  We  do  not  like 
to  see  French  words  introduced  into  English 
composition^  but,  af^er  all,  the  first  law  uf 
writing,  that  law  to  which  all  other  laws  are 
fcuoordinale,  is  this — that  the  words  employed 
shall  be  such  as  convev  to  the  reader  the 
meaning  of  the  writer.  Now  an  Abbot  is  the 
head  of  a  religious  house;  an  Abb^  is  quite  a 
different  sort  of  person.  It  is  belter  undoubt- 
edly to  use  an  English  word  than  a  French 
word ;  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  French  word 
than  to  misuse  an  English  word. 


•  maUff  tf  at  Wmr  tf  Ot  fwiiiiia  fo  Bftkn,    Bj 
lioaa  UAUom.  Lowloat  VUL 


I  Lord  Mahon  is  also  a  little  too  (ond  of  utter- 
i  ing  moral  reflections,  in  a  style  too  sententious 
;  and  oracular.  We  will  give  one  instance : 
•* Strange* as  it  seems,  experience  shows  thai 
we  usually  feel  far  more  animosity  against 
those  whom  we  have  injured,  than  against 
those  who  injure  us:  and  this  remark  holds 
good  with  ever}'  degree  of  intellect,  with  every 
class  of  fortune,  with  a  prince  or  a  peasant, 
a  stripling  or  an  elder,  a  hero  or  a  prince.** 
This  remark  might  have  seemed  strange  at 
the  court  of  Nimrod  or  Chedorlaomer ;  but  it 
has  now  been  for  many  generations  consider* 
ed  as  a  truism  rather  than  a  paradox.  Every 
man  has  written  v)n  the  thesis  *  Oditu  gue^t 
lte$en$^  Scarcely  any  lines  in  English  poetry 
are  better  known  than  that  vigorous  couplet : 

**  PArftveii«M  10  thff  li^umd  doM  trntnnc ; 
But  they  iie'«r  pardon  who  hare  done  tbe  wronf.** 

The  historians  and  philosophers  have  qailp 
done  with  this  maxim,  and  have  abaadoned  it, 
like  other  maxima  which  hove  lost  their  gloM, 
to  bad  novelists,  by  whom  it  wilt  Yeiy  sooa  \m 
worn  to  rags. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say*  that  tifte 
faults  of  Lord  Mahon*8  book  are  praciaolf 
those  faults  which  time  seUorn  fails  to  cure; 
and  that  the  book,  in  spite  of  its  faulta,  is  % 
valuable  addition  to  o«r  historical  literature. . 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  witii 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  governments,  whoevtr 
wishes  to  know  how  great  states  may  he  naaidt 
feeble  and  wretched,  should  study  the  huitorf 
of  Spain.  The  empire  of  PhiUp  the  Seooo^ 
was  nndoubledly  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
splendid  that  ever  exists  in  the  world*  la 
Europe  he  ruled  Spain,  Portogal»  the  riefthec- 
lands  on  both  sides-  of  the  Rhine,  Franche 
Comt^,  Roussillon,  the  Milanefse,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  the  other  small 
states  of  Italy  were  as  completely  dependent 
on  him  as  the  Nizam  and  the  Rajah  of  Ueiv 
now  are  on  the  East  India  Company.  In  Asm, 
the  King  oS  Spain  was  master  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  of  all  those  rich  settlements  whicli 
the  Portuguese  had  made  on  the.  ceast*  «/ 
Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in  the  Peninsula  c/ 
Malacca,  and  in  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Eaui- 
ern  Archipelago.  In  America,  his  dominioBS 
extended  on  each  side  of  the  equator  into  the 
temperate  zone.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  annual  revenue  amounted,  in  the  sea^ 
son  of  his  greatest  power,  to  four  millions  ster^ 
ling ;  a  sum  eight  times  as  large  as  that  which 
England  yielded  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  a  stand- 
ing army  of  fifty  thousand  excellent  troops,  at 
a  time  when  England  had  not  a  single  battalion 
in  constant  pay.  His  ordinary  naval  force 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  forty  galleys.  Ht 
heM,  what  no  other  prince  in  modem  timat 
haa  held»  the  dominion  both  of  the  land  and  o^ 
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Hm  mt^  Dvrtiif  the  greater  pint  of  bis  reign 
he  was  supreme  oo  both  elemeals.  His  sol- 
diers marched  «p  to  the  capital  of  France ;  his 
ships  menaced  the  shores  of  England. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say*  that  daring  se- 
reral  years,  his  power  over  Europe  was  greatar 
than  even  thai  of  JNapoleea.  The  inioenoe 
of  the  French  conqueror  never  extended  be- 
yond low-water  mark.  The  narrowest  strait 
was  to  his  power  what  it  was  of  old  believed 
that  a  running  stream  was  to  the  sorceries  of 
a  witch.  While  his  army  entered  every  me- 
tropolis, from  Moscow  io  Lisbon,  the  English 
fleets  blockaded  every  port*  from  Dantzic  to 
Trieste.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Goemsey, 
enjoyed  secnrity  through  the  whole  conrse  of 
a  war  which  endaogerwi  every  throne  on  the 
continent  The  victorious  and  imperial  na- 
tion, which  h^d  filled  Us  musenms  with  the 
spoils  of  Antwerp,  of  Florence,  and  of  Rome, 
was  suffering  paisJ'ully  from  the  want  of 
luxuries  which  use  had  rendered  necessaries. 
While  pillars  and  arches  were  rising  to  com- 
memorate the  French  conquests,  the  conquer- 
ors were  trying  to  make  coffee  out  of  succory, 
and  sugar  out  of  beet-root  The  influence  of 
Philip  on  the  continent  was  as  great  as  that 
of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
his  kinsman.  France,  torn  by  religious  dis- 
sensions, was  never  a  formidable  opponent, 
and  was  sometimes  a  dependent  ally.  At  the 
same  time,  Spain  had  what  Napoleon  desired 
In  vain-*-8hips,  colonies,  and  commerce.  She 
Jong  monopolized  the  trade  of  America  and  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  All  the  gold  of  the  West, 
and  all  the  spices  of  the  E^t,  were  received 
and  distributed  by  her.  During  many  years 
of  war»  her  commerce  was  intcrnipted  only 
by  the  predatory  enierprises  of  a  few  roving 
privateers.  Even  ader  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
mada, English  statesmen  continued  to  look 
with  great  dread  on  the  maritime  power  of 
Philip.  "The  King  of  Spain,*'  said  the  Lord 
Keeper  to  the  two  Houiies  in  1603,  **  since  he 
hath  usurped  upon  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
hath  thereby  grown  mighty  by  gaining  the 
East  Indies ;  so  as,  how  great  soever  he  was 
before,  he  is  now  thereby  manifestly  more  great 
....  He  keepeth  a  navy  armed  to  impeach  all 
trade  of  merohaadise  from  England  to  Gas- 
coigne  and  GeiennCf  which  he  attempted  to  do 
this  la^t  vintage ;  so  as  he  is  now  become  as 
a  trontier  enemy  to  all  the  west  of  Ens:land,  as 
well  as  all  the  south  parts,  as  Sussex,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Yea,  by  means 
of  his  interest  in  St  Maloes,  a  port  full  of  ship- 
ping for  the  war,  he  is  a  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  queen**  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
ancient  possessions  of  this  crown,  and  never 
conquered  in  the  greatest  wars  with  France.'* 

The  ascendency  which  Spain  then  had  in 
Eafope,  was,  in  one  »eitv»,  well  deserved.  It 
was  an  ascendency  which  had  been  gained  by 
unquestioned  superiority  in  all  the  arts  of 

f>olicy  and  of  war.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
taly  was  not  more  decidedly  the  land  of  the 
fine  arts,  Germany  w««  not  more  decidedly 
the  land  of  bold  theological  speculation,  than 
8pain  was  the  land  of  statesmen  and  of  sol- 
diers. The  character  which  Virgil  has  as- 
cribed to  his  countrymen  might  have  been 
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claimed  by  tbe  grate  and  hati^ty  chiefs  wk« 
surrounded  the  throne  ef  Feidinand  the  Oatho> 
lie,  aad  of  his  immediate  sucoessors.  That 
majestic  art,  **fnmtrt  imptno  papttioi,"  was  not 
better  understood  by  the  Romans  in  the  proud- 
est  days  of  their  republic,  than  by  Gonsalve 
and  Ximenes,  Cortes  and  Alva.  The  skiU 
of  the  Spanish  diplomatists  was  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  In  England  the  name  of 
Gondomar  is  still  remembered.  Thesovereigm 
nation  was  unrivalled  both  in  regular  and  iiw 
regular  warfare.  The  impetuous  chivalry  of 
France,  the  serried  phalanx  of  SwiCzerkind. 
were  alike  found  wanting  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Spanish  infantry.  In  the  wars 
of  the  New  Worid  where  something  different 
from  ordinary  strategy  was  required  in  the 
genei^  and  something  diierent  from  oitlinaiy 
discipline  in  the  soldier— where  it  was  every 
day  necessary  to  meet  by  some  new  expedient 
the  varying  tactics  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  the 
Spanish  adventurers,  spring  from  the  common 
people,  displayed  a  fertility  of  resource,  and  a 
talent  for  negotiation  aad  command,  to  which 
history  scarcely  hffardi  a  paralleL 

The  Castilian  of  those  times  was  to  the 
Italian  what  the  Soman,  in  the  days  of  the 
greatness  of  Bome,  was  to  the  Greek.  The 
conqueror  had  less  ingenuity,  less  taste,  leas 
deliaaey  of  perception  than  the  conquered ;  but 
far  more  pride,  firmness,  aad  courage ;  a  mote 
solemn  demeanour,  a  stronger  sense  of  honov. 
The  one  had  more  subtalty  in  speculation,  the 
other  more  energy  in  action.  The  vices  of  the 
one  were  those  of  a  coward ;  the  vices  of  the 
other  were  those  of  a  tyrant  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Spaniard,  like  the  Roman,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  study  the  arts  and  the  language  of  thoae 
whom  he  oppressed.  A  revolution  took  place 
in  the  literature  of  Spain,  not  unlike  to  that 
revolution  which,  as  Horace  tells  ns,  took 
place  in  the  p#etry  of  Latium;  "  Ct^a  fenm 
vidortm  etfUr  The  slave  took  prMoner  the 
enslaver.  The  old  Castilian  ballads  gave 
place  to  sonnets  fai  the  style  of  Petrarch,  an^ 
to  heroic  poems  in  the  stanza  of  Ariosto;  as 
the  national  songs  of  Rome  were  driven  oat 
by  imitations  of  Theocritus  and  translatioas 
from  Menander. 

In  ao  modem  society,  not  even  in  Englaad 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  there  been 
so  great  a  number  of  men  eminent  at  once  in 
literature  and  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  as 
Spain  produced  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Almost  every  distinguished  writer  was  also 
distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a  ]>oUticiaa« 
Boacan  bore  arms  with  high  repuuiion.  Oar- 
cilasso  de  Vega,  the  author  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  graceful  pastoral  poem  of  modem  times, 
after  a  short  but  splendid  military  career,  feU 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  a  storming  part^. 
Alonso  de  Ereilla  bore  a  conspicuous  part  m 
that  war  of  Amueo,  which  he  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  the  best  heroic  poem  that  Spain  has 
produced.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  whose  poems 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Horace,  aiMl 
whose  charming  little  novel  if  evidently  the  mo- 
del of  Gil  Blaa,  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
history  as  one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  pro 
consuls,  who  were  employed  by  the  houae  of 
Austria  to  crush  the J|^«erin«LKaM«  »P?riJ  of 
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itsly.    Iiope  salM  in  llie  Anaada;  Genrames 
was  wowided  at  Lepaato. 

It  is  earioQs  to  ecmsider  whh  how  mneh  awe 
mu*  ancestors  in  those  times  regarded  a  8pa- 
«iard.  He  was,  in  their  apprehension,  a  kind 
•f  demon,  horribly  malevolent,  bnt  withal  most 
sagacious  and  powerful.  ••They  be  verye 
wyse  and  politicke,"  says  an  honest  English- 
man, in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Mary,  "and 
€an,fhorowe  therwysdome,  reform  and  bry- 
dell  thejrr  owne  natares  for  a  t3me,  and  appljre 
their  conditions  to  the  maners  of  those  men 
with  whom  they  meddell  ij^ladlye  by  friend- 
sbippe;  whose  misehierous  maners  a  man 
shall  never  knowe  nntyll  he  come  under  ther 
subjection :  bnt  then  shall  he  parfeetlye  par- 
teyrt  and  fele  them :  which  thynge  I  pra3re 
Ood  England  never  do;  for  in  dissimulations 
nntyll  they  have  iher  purposes,  and  afterwards 
in  oppression  and  tyrannyc,  when  they  can  ob- 
layne  them,  they  do  exceed  all  other  nations 
upon  the  earthe."  This  is  just  such  language 
as  Arminius  would  have  used  about  the  Ro- 
mans, or  as  an  Indian  statesman  of  our  times 
would  use  about  the  English.    It  is  the  lan- 

Suage  of  a  man  burning  with  hatred,  but  cowed 
y  those  wnom  he  hates ;  and  painifhlly  sensi- 
ble of  their  superiority,  not  only  in  power,  but 
In  intelligenee. 

But  how  art  thou  Callen  from  hearea,  oh 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou 
out  down  to  the  gn>unfl,  that  didst  weaken  the 
Batiens  I  If  we  overleap  a  hundred  j9BTSf  and 
look  at  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  what  a  change  do  we  find ! 
The  contrast  is  as  great  as  that  which  the 
Rome  of  GaUienus  and  Honertus  pTMonts  to 
the  Rome  of  Marius  and  Ocnar.  Foreign  con- 
^ests  had  begun  to  eat  into  every  part  of  that 
gigantic  monarchy  on  which  the  sun  never 
set.  Holland  was  gone,  and  Portugal,  and 
•Artois,  and  Roussillon,  and  Praache  Comt^. 
In  Mie  East,  the  empire  ftmaded  by  the  Dutch 
fh(r  surpassed  in  wealth  and  splendour  that 
which  their  old  Qrrants  still  retained.  In  the 
West,  England  had  seixed,  and  still  held,  settle- 
ttements  in  the  midst  of  the  Mexican  sea.  The 
viere  loss  of  territory  was,  however,  of  little 
moment  The  reluctant  obedience  of  distant 
provinces  generally  costs  more  tham  it  is 
worth. 

Empires  which  branch  out  widely  are  often 
more  flourishing  for  a  little  timely  pruning. 
Adrian  acted  judiciously  when  he  abandoned 
the  coni^uests  of  Trajan.  England  was  never 
so  rich,  so  great,  so  formidable  to  foreign 
-princes,  so  absolutely  mistress  of  the  sea,  as 
after  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies.  The 
Spanish  empire  was  still,  in  outward  appear- 
ance, great  and  magnificent.  The  Euro^pean 
dominions  subject  to  the  last  feeble  prince  of 
the  house  of  Austria  were  far  more  extensive 
than  those  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
American  dependencies  of  the  Castillan  crown 
itill  extended  to  the  north  of  Oancer  and  to  the 
south  of  Capricorn.  But  within  this  immense 
body  there  was  an  incurable  decay,  an  utter 
want  of  tone,  an  utter  prostration  of  strength. 
An  ingenious  and  diligent  population,  emi- 
nently skilled  in  ans  and  manufactures,  had 
been  driven  iau>  exile  by  stupid  and  remorse- 


less bigots.  The  gloilr  of  the  Spanish  pencil 
bad  departed  with  Yelasques  and  Murillo. 
l^e  splendid  age  of  Spanish  literature  had 
closed  with  Solis  and  Calderon.  Ihiring  the 
seventeenth  century  many  states  had  formed 
great  military  establishments.  But  the  Spa- 
nish army,  so  formidable  under  the  command 
of  Alva  and  Famese,  had  dwindled  away  to  a 
few  thousand  men,  ill  paid  and  ill  disciplined. 
England,  Holland,  and  France  had  great  navies. 
But  the  Spanish  navy  was  scarcely  equal  lo 
the  tenth  part  of  that  mighty  force  which,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  been  the  terror 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
arsenals  were  deserted.  The  magazines  were 
unprovided.  The  frontier  fortresses  were  mn- 
garrisoned.  The  police  was  utterly  ineflScient 
for  the  protection  of  the  people.  Murders  were 
committed  in  the  face  of  day  with  perfect  im- 
punity. Bravoes  and  discarded  serving-men, 
with  swords  at  their  sides,  swaggered  every 
day  through  the  most  public  street  and  squares 
of  the  capital,  disturbing  the  public  peace,  and 
setting  at  defiance  the  miniKters  of  justice. 
The  finances  were  in  frightful  disorder.  The 
people  paid  much.  The  government  received 
little.  The  American  viceroys  and  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  became  rich,  while  the  mer* 
chants  broke,  while  the  peasantry  starved* 
while  the  body-servants  of  the  sovereign  re- 
mained unpaid,  while  the  soldiers  of  the  ro3ral 
guard  repaired  daily  to  the  doors  of  convents, 
and  battled  there  with  the  crowd  of  beggars 
for  a  porringer  of  broth  and  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Every  remedy  which  was  tried  a^sgravated  the 
disease.  The  currency  was  altered ;  and  this 
frantic  measure  produced  its  never-failing 
efl*ects.  It  destroyed  all  credit,  and  increased 
the  misery  which  it  was  intended  to  reliere. 
The  American  gold,  to  use  the  words  of  Ortiz, 
was  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  but  as  a 
drop  of  water  to  the  lips  of  a  man  raging  with 
thirst  Heaps  of  unopened  despatches  accu- 
mulated in  tne  oflllces,  while  the  ministers  were 
concerting  with  the  bedchamber-women  and 
Jesuits  the  means  of  tripping  up  each  other. 
Every  foreign  power  could  pltrader  and  insult 
with  impunity  the  heir  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Into  such  a  state  had  the  mighty  kingdom  of 
Spain  fallen,  while  one  of  its  smallest  depend- 
encies— a  country  not  so  large  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura  or  Andalusia,  situi^ted 
under  an  inclement  sky,  and  preserved  only  by 
artificial  means  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean 
— had  become  a  power  of  the  first  class,  and 
treated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  courts  (tf 
London  and  Versailles. 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Mahon  explains 
the  financial  situation  of  Spain  by  no  means 
satisfies  us.  **It  will  be  found,"  says  he,  *'that 
those  individuals  deriving  their  chief  income 
from  mines  whose  yeariy  produce  is  uncertain 
and  varying,  and  seems  to  spring  rather  ftom 
formne  than  to  follow  industry,  are  usually 
careless,  unthrifty,  and  irregular  in  their  ex 
penditurc.  The  example  of  Bpnin  might  tempt 
us  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  states/*  Loni 
Mahon  would  find  it  diflUcult,  we  Fuspect,  to 
make  out  his  analogy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
uncertain  and  varying  than  the  gains  and  losses 
of  tho»e  who  were  in  the  hal»t  of  putting  inift 
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tfie  state  lotteries*  But  no  part  of  the  public 
income  was  more  certain  than  that  which  was 
derived  from  the  lotteries.  We  believe  that 
this  case  is  very  similar  to  thai  of  the  Ameri- 
can mines.  Some  veins  of  ore  exceeded  ex- 
pectation, some  fell  below  it.  Some  of  the 
private  speculators  drew  blanks,  and  others 
gained  prizes.  But  the  revenue  of  the  state 
depended  not  on  any  particular  vein,  but  on 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  two  great  conti- 
nents. This  annual  produce  seems  to  have 
been  almost  constantly  on  the  increase  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Mexican  mines 
were,  through  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Fourth 
and  Charles  the  Second,  in  a  steady  course  of 
improvement;  and  in  South  America,  though 
the  district  of  Potosi  was  not  so  productive  as 
formerly,  other  places  more  than  made  up  for 
the  deficiency.  We  very  much  doubt  whether 
Lord  Mahon  can  prove  that  the  income  which 
the  Spanish  government  derived  from  the  mines 
of  America  fluctuated  more  than  the  income 
derived  from  the  internal  taxes  of  Spain  itself. 
All  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Spain  resolve 
themselves  into  one  cause — bad  government. 
The  valour,  the  intelligence,  the  energy,  which 
at  the  close  of  the  fiAeenth  and  the  ^ginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  made  the  Spaniards 
the  first  nation  in  the  world,  were  the  fniits  of 
the  old  institations  of  Castile  and  Arragon — 
institutions  which  were  eminently  favourable 
to  public  liberty.  Those  institutions  the  first 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attacked  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  Their  successors  ex- 
piated the  crime.  The  effects  of  a  change  from 
food  government  to  bad  government  is  not 
illy  felt  for  some  time  afier  the  change  has 
taken  place.  The  talents  and  the  virtues  which 
a  gooa  constitution  generates  mav  for  a  time 
survive  that  constitution.  Thus  the  reigns  of 
princes  who  have  established  absolute  mo- 
narchy on  the  ruins  of  popular  forms  of  go- 
vernment oAen  shine  in  history  with  a  peculiar 
brilliancy.  But  when  a  generation  or  two  has 
passed  away,  then  comes  signally  to  pass  that 
which  was  written  by  Montesquieu,  that  des- 
potic governments  resemble  those  savages  who 
cut  down  the  tree  in  order  to  get  at  the  fruit 
During  the  first  years  of  tyranny  is  reaped  the 
harvest  sown  during  the  last  years  of  liberty. 
Thus  the  Augustan  age  was  rich  in  great  minds 
formed  in  the  generation  of  Cicero  and  Ca^ar. 
The  fruits  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  were  re- 
served for  posterity.  Philip  the  Second  was 
the  heir  of  the  Cortes  and  of  The  Justiza  Mayor, 
and  they  IcA  him  a  nation  which  seemed  able 
to  conquer  all  the  world.  What  Philip  left  to 
his  successors  is  well  known. 

The  shock  which  the  great  religious  schism 
of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  to  Europe  was 
scarcely  felt  in  Spain.  In  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, that  shock  had  produced,  with  some  tem- 
porary evil,  much  durable  good.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation  had  triumphed  in  some 
of  those  countries.  The  Catholic  Church  had 
maintained  its  ascendency  in  others.  But 
though  the  event  had  not  been  the  same  in  all, 
all  had  been  agitated  by  the  conflict  Even  in 
Prance,  in  Southern  Germany,  and  in  the  Ca- 
^olio  cantons  of  2:^witzerlan<C  the  public  mind 


had  been  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths.  Tb« 
hold  of  ancient  prejudice  had  been  somewhat 
loosened.  The  Church  of  Rome,  warned  by 
the  danger  which  she  had  narrowly  escaped, 
had,  in  those  parts  of  her  dominion,  assumed 
a  milder  and  more  liberal  character.  She 
sometimes  condescended  to  submit  her  hi^ 
pretensions  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and 
availed  herself  more  sparingly  than  in  former 
times  of  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  Even 
when  persecution  was  employed,  it  was  net 
persecution  in  the  worst  and  most  frightful 
shape.  The  severities  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
odious  as  they  were,  connot  be  compared  with 
those  which,  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reform*- 
tion,  had  been  inflicted  on  the  heretics  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  only  effect  which  the  Reformation  had 
produced  m  Spain  had  been  to  make  the  In- 
quisition more  vigilant  and  the  commonalty 
more  bigoted.  The  times  of  refreshing  came 
to  all  neighbouring  countries.  One  people 
remained,  like  the  fleece  of  the  Hebrew  war- 
rior, dry  in  the  midst  of  that  benignant  and 
fertilizing  dew.  While  other  nations  were  put- 
ting away  childish  things,  the  Spaniard  still 
thought  as  a  child  and  understood  as  a  child. 
Among  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  he 
was  the  man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  of  a 
still  darker  period— delighted  to  behold  an  auto- 
da-fe,  and  ready  to  volunteer  on  a  crusade. 

The  evils  produced  by  a  bad  governme^^ 
and  a  bad  religion  seemed  to  have  attain*.  * 
their  greatest  height  during  the  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  While  the  kingdcHn 
was  in  this  deplorable  state,  the  king  wae 
hastening  to  an  early  grave.  His  days  had 
been  few  and  evit  He  had  been  unfortunate 
in  all  his  wars,  in  every  part  of  his  internal 
administration,  and  in  all  his  domestic  rela- 
tions. His  first  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
died  very  young.  His  second  wife  exercised 
great  influence  over  him,  but  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  rather  with  fear  than 
with  love.  He  was  childless ;  and  his  consti- 
tution was  so  completely  shattered,  that  at  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age  he  had  given  up 
all  hopes  of  posterity.  His  mind  was  even 
more  distempered  than  his  body.  He  was 
sometimes  sunk  in  listless  melancholy,  and 
sometimes  harassed  bv  the  wildest  and  moat 
extravagant  fancies.  He  was  not,  however, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  feelings  which  became 
his  station.  His  suflerings  were  aggravated 
by  the  thought  that  his  own  dissolution  might 
not  improbably  be  followed  by  the  dissolution 
of  his  empire. 

Several  princes  laid  claim  to  the  succession* 
The  king's  eldest  sister  had  married  Louis  ihe 
Fourteenth.  The  Dauphin  would,  therefore,  in 
the  common  course  of  inheritance,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  But  the  Infanta  had,  at 
the  time  of  her  espousals,  solemnly  renounced, 
in  her  own  name  and  in  that  of  her  posterity, 
all  claim  to  the  succession.  This  renunciation 
had  been  confirmed  in  due  form  by  the  Cortcb. 
A  younger  sister  of  the  king  had  been  the  first 
wife  of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany.  She. 
too,  had  at  her  marriage  renounced  her  claime 
to  the  Spanish  crowu,  •.at  the  Ccrtes  had  not 
sanctioned  the  renonciatioiv  and  it  was  tncra- 
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fbrc  considered  as  inralid  by  the  Spanish  ja- 
lists.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  dangh- 
tcr.  who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  inherited  her 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  Emperor 
Leopold  was  son  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Third,  and  was  therefore  first  cousin  to  Charles. 
No  renunciation  whatever  had  been  t^cacted 
from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

The  question  was  certainly  very  complicated. 
That  claim  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  inheritance,  was  the  strongest,  had 
been  barred  by  a  contract  executed  in  the  most 
binding  form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But  so  also 
was  the  contract  which  bound  him  not  to  pro- 
secute his  claim.  The  only  party  against  whom 
no  instrument  of  renunciation  could  be  pro- 
duced was  the  party  who,  in  respect  of  blood, 
had  the  weakest  claim  of  all. 

As  it  was  clear  that  great  alarm  would  be 
excited  throughout  Europe  if  either  the  Em- 

geror  or  the  Dauphin  should  become  King  of 
pain,  each  of  those  princes  offered  to  waive 
his  pretensions  in  favour  of  his  second  son ; 
the  Emperor  in  favourof  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  Dauphin  in  favour  of  Philip,  Duke  of  An- 
jou. 

Soon  aAer  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William 
the  Third  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  determined 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  succession  without 
consulting  either  Charles  or  the  Emperor. 
France,  England,  and  Holland  became  parties 
to  a  treaty  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to 
Spain,  the  Indies  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
imperial  family  were  to  be  bought  off  with  the 
Milanese,  and  the  Dauphin  was  to  have  the  two 
Sicilies. 

The  great  object  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
of  all  his  counsellors,  was  to  avert  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  monarchy.  In  the  hope 
of  attaining  this  end,  Charles  determined  to 
name  a  successor.  A  will  was  accordingly 
framed,  by  which  the  ciown  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Bavarian  prince.  Unhappily,  this  will 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  the  prince 
died.  The  question  was  again  unsettled,  and 
presented  greater  difficulties  than  before. 

A  new  Treaty  of  Partition  was  concluded 
between  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It 
was  agreed  that  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Ne- 
therlands should  descend  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.  In  return  for  this  great  concession 
made  by  the  Bourbons  to  a  rival  house,  it  was 
agreed  that  Prance  should  have  the  Milanese, 
or  an  equivalent  in  a  more  commodious  situa^ 
tion ;  if  possible,  the  province  of  Lorraine. 

Arbuthnot,  some  years  later,  ridiculed  the 
Partition  Treaty  with  exquisite  humour  and 
ingenuity.  Everybody  must  remember  his 
description  of  the  paroxysm  of  rage  into 
vhich  poor  old  Lord  Sirutt  fell,  on  hearing  that 
bis  runaway  servant,  Nick  Frog,  his  clothier, 
John  Bull,  and  his  old  enemy,  Lewis  Baboon, 
had  come  with  quadrants,  poles,  and  inkhoms, 
tr  survey  his  estate,  and  to  draw  his  will  for 
him.  Lord  Mahon  speaks  of  the  arrangement 
with  grave  severity.  He  calls  it  •*  an  iniqui- 
tous compact,  concluded  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  states  so  readily 


parcelled  and  allotted;  insulting  to  the  pride 
of  Spain,  and  tending  to  strip  that  countiy  of 
its  hard-won  conquests."  The  most  serious 
part  of  this  charge  would  apply  lo  half  the 
treaties  which  have  been  concluded  in  Europe 
quite  as  strongly  as  to  the  Partition  Treaty. 
What  regard  was  shown  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Dunkirk 
and  Roussillon ;  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Franche  Comt^ ;  in 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Flanders;  <n  the  treaty  of  1735  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Tuscany  t  All  Eu- 
rope remembers,  and  our  latest  posterity  will, 
we  fear,  have  reason  to  remember,  how  coolly, 
kt  the  last  great  pacification  of  Christendom, 
the  people  of  Poland,  of  Norway,  of  Belgium, 
and  of  Lombardy,  were  allotted  to  masters 
whom  they  abhorred.  The  statesmen  who  ne- 
gotiated the  Partition  Treaty  were  not  so  far 
beyond  their  age  and  hours  in  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, as  to  trouble  themselves  much  about  the 
happiness  of  the  people  whom  they  were  ap- 
portioning among  foreign  masters.  But  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  stipulations  which 
Lord  Mahon  condemns,  were  in  any  respect 
unfavourable  to  the  happiness  of  those  who 
were  to  be  transferred  to  new  rulers.  The 
Neapolitans  would  certainly  have  lost  nothing 
by  being  given  to  the  Dauphin,  or  to  the  Great 
Turk.  Addison,  who  visited  Naples  about  the 
time  at  which  the  Partition  Treaty  was  signed, 
has  left  us  a  frightful  description  of  the  mis- 
government  under  which  that  part  of  the 
Spanish  empire  groaned.  As  to  the  people  of 
Lorraine,  a  union  with  France  would  have 
been  the  happiest  event  which  could  have  be- 
fallen them.  Louis  was  already  their  sove- 
reign for  all  purposes  of  cruelty  and  exaction. 
He  had  kept  the  province  during  many  years 
in  his  own  hands.  At  the  peace  of  Kyswick, 
indeed,  the  duke  had  been  allowed  to  return. 
But  the  conditions  which  had  been  imposed  on 
him  made  him  a  mere  vassal  of  France. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  Treaty  of  Parti- 
tion was  objectionable  because  it  *' tended  to 
strip  Spain  of  hard-won  conquests."  The  in- 
heritance was  so  vast,  and  the  claimants  so 
mighty,  that  without  some  dismemberment,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  peaceable  ar- 
rangement. If  any  dismemberment  was  to 
take  place,  the  best  way  of  effecting  it  surely, 
was  to  separate  from  the  monarchy  those  na- 
tions which  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
Spain :  which  were  not  Spanish  in  manners,  in 
language,  or  in  feelings;  which  were  both 
worse  governed  and  less  valuable  than  the  old 

Erovinces  of  Castile  and  Arragon ;  and  which, 
aving  always  been  governed  by  foreigners, 
would  not  be  likely  to  feel  acutely  the  humili- 
ation of  being  turned  over  from  one  master  to 
another. 

That  England  and  Holland  had  a  right  to  in- 
terfere, is  plain.  The  question  of  the  Spanish 
succession  was  not  an  internal  question,  but 
a  European  question.  And  this  Lord  Mahon 
would  admiu  He  thinks,  that  when  the  evil 
had  been  done,  and  a  French  prince  waft 
reigning  at  the  Escurial,  England  and  Holland 
would  be  justified  in  attempting,  not  merely  to 
strip  Spain  of  its  remote  dependencies,  bnt  to 
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eonqaer  8pain  itself;  thai  thejr  would  be  justi- 
fied in  attemptiug  to  pot,  not  merely  the  pas- 
sive Flemings  and  Italians,  but  the  reluctant 
Castilians  and  Asturians,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  suranger.  The  danger  against  which  the 
Partition  Treaty  was  intended  to  guard  was 
precisely  the  same  danger  which  afterwards 
was  made  the  ground  of  war.  It  will  be  diiR- 
cqJt  to  prove,  that  a  danger  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  war,  was  insufficient  to 
justify  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  IC,  as 
Lord  Mahon  contends,  it  was  better  that  Spain 
should  be  subjugated  by  main  force  than  that 
the  should  be  governed  by  a  Bourbon,  it  was 
surely  beuer  that  she  should  be  deprived  of 
Lombardy  and  the  Milanese  than  that  she 
should  be  governed  by  a  Bourbon. 

Whether  the  treaty  was  judiciously  framed,  is 
qaiie  another  question.  We  disapprove  of  the 
stipulations.  But  we  disapprove  of  them,  not 
because  we  think  them  bad,  but  because  we 
think  that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
executed.  Louis  was  the  most  faithless  of 
poUticiaiis.  He  bated  the  Dutch.  He  hated 
the  government  which  the  Revolution  had  es- 
tablu^ed  in  England.  He  had  every  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  his  new  allies.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  he  would  not  observe  his  en- 
gagements, if  it  should  be  for  his  interest  to 
violate  them.  Even  if  it  should  be  for  his  in- 
terest to  observe  them,  it  might  well  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  strongest  and  clearest  interest 
would  induce  a  man  so  haughty  and  self-willed 
to  co-operate  heartily  with  two  governments 
which  had  always  been  the  objects  of  his  scorn 
and  aversion. 

When  intelligence  of  the  second  Partition 
Treaty  arrived  at  Madrid,  it  roused  to  mo- 
mentary energy  the  languishing  ruler  of  a 
languishing  state.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  London  was  directed  to  remon- 
strate with  the  government  of  William ;  and 
his  remonstrances  were  so  insolent  that  he  was 
commanded  lo  leave  England.  Charles  retali- 
ated by  dismissing  the  English  and  Dutch  am- 
bassadors. The  French  king,  though  the  chief 
author  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  succeeded  in 
turning  the  whole  wrath  of  Charles  and  of  the 
Spanish  people  from  himself^  and  in  directing 
it  against  the  maritime  powers.  Those  powers 
had  now  no  agent  at  Madrid.  Their  perfidious 
ally  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  intrigues 
nnohecked :  and  he  fully  availed  himself  of 
this  advantage. 

A  long  eontest  was  maintained  with  varying 
success  by  the  factions  which  surrounded  the 
miserable  king.  On  the  side  of  the  imperial 
family  was  the  queen,  herself  a  princess  of 
that  family;  with  her  were  allied  the  confessor 
of  the  king,  and  most  of  the  ministers.  On 
the  other  side,  were  two  of  the  most  dexterous 
politicians  of  that  age.  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Harcourt,  the  am- 
bassador of  Louis. 

Harcourt  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  French 
aristocracy  in  the  days  of  its  highest  splendour 
-.-a  finished  gentleman,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a 
skilful  diplomatist.  His  courteous  and  insinu- 
ating manners,  his  Parisian  vivacity  tempered 
with  Castilian  gravity,  made  him  the  favourite 
0i  the  whole  court.    He  became  intimate  with 


the  grandees.  He  caressed  the  clergy.  H« 
dazzled  the  multitude  by  his  magnificent  style 
of  living.  The  prejudices  which  the  people  of 
Madrid  had  conceived  against  the  French  cha* 
racter,  the  vindictive  feelings  generated  during 
centuries  of  natiohal  rivalry,  gradually  yielded 
to  his  arts ;  while  the  Austrian  ambassador,  a 
turly,  pompous,  niggardly  German,  made  him- 
self and  his  country  more  and  more  unpopular 
every  day. 

Harcourt  won  over  the  court  and  city :  Porto 
Carrero  managed  the  king.  Never  were  knave 
and  dupe  better  suited  to  each  other.  Charles 
was  sick,  nervous,  and  extravagantly  supersti- 
tious. Porto  Carrero  had  learned  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession  the  art  of  exciting  and 
soothing  such  minds,  and  he  employed  that  art 
with  the  calm  and  demure  cruelty  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  wicked  and  ambitious  priests. 

He  first  supplanted  the  confessor.  The  state 
of  the  poor  king,  during  the  conflict  between 
his  two  spiritual  advisers,  was  horrible.  At 
one  time  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  his 
malady  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  wretches 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  who  dwelt 
among  the  tombs ;  whom  no  chains  could  bind, 
and  whom  no  man  dared  to  approach.  At  an- 
other time,  a  sorceress  who  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Asturias  was  consulted  about  His 
malady.  Several  persons  were  accused  of 
having  bewitched  him.  Porto  Carrero  recom- 
mended the  appalling  rite  of  exorcism,  which 
was  actually  performed.  The  ceremony  made 
the  poor  king  more  nervous  and  miserable  than 
ever.  But  it  served  the  turn  of  the  Cardinal, 
who,  afler  much  secret  trickery,  succeeded  in 
casting  out,  not  the  devil,  but  the  confessor. 

The  next  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  minis-' 
ters.  Madrid  was  supplied  with  provisions  try 
a  monopoly.  The  government  looked  after  this 
most  delicate  concern,  as  it  looked  after  every 
thing  else.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of 
the  administration.  On  a  sudden  the  supplf 
of  food  failed.  Exorbitant  prices  were  de- 
manded. The  people  rose.  The  royal  resi- 
dence was  surrounded  by  an  immense  multi- 
tude. The  queen  harangued  them.  The 
F»riest8  exhibited  the  host.  All  was  in  vain, 
t  was  necessary  to  awaken  the  Iring  from  hit 
uneasy  sleep,  and  to  carry  him  to  the  balcony. 
There  a  solemn  promise  'was  given  that  the 
unpopular  advisers  of  the  crown  should  be 
forthwith  dismissed.  The  mob  left  the  palace, 
and  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  houses  of  the 
ministers.  The  adherents  of  the  Austrian  line 
were  thus  driven  from  power,  and  the  goveri- 
ment  was  intrusted  to  the  creatures  of  Porto 
Carrero.  The  king  left  the  city  in  which  he 
had  sufiered  so  cruel  an  insult,  for  the  magni- 
ficent retreat  of  the  Escurial.  Here  his  hypo- 
chondriac fancy  took  a  new  turn.  Like  nis 
ancestor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  was  haunted 
by  a  strange  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  that  grave  to  which  he  was  hastening.  In 
the  cemetery  which  Philip  the  Second  had 
formed  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  chureh 
of  St.  Lawrence,  reposed  three  generations  of 
Castilian  princes.  Into  *hese  dark  vaults  the 
unhappy  monarch  descended  by  torchlight,  and 
penetrated  to  that  superb  and  gloom)tJ^^yilb«r 
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where,  round  the  great  black  cmcifix,  are 
ranged  the  coffins  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Spain.  There  he  commanded  his  attendants  to 
open  the  massy  chests  of  bronze  in  which  the 
relics  of  his  predecessors  decayed.  He  looked 
on  the  ghastly  spectacle  with  little  emotion  till 
the  coffin  of  his  first  w*fe  was  unclosed,  and 
she  appeared  before  him — such  was  the  skill 
of  the  embalmer — in  all  her  well-remembered 
beauty.  He  cast  one  glance  on  those  beloved 
features  unseen  for  eighteen  years,  those  fea- 
tures over  which  corruption  seemed  to  have  no 
power,  and  rushed  from  the  vault,  exclaiming, 
**  She  is  with  God,  and  I  shall  soon  be  with 
her.**  The  awful  sight  completed  the  ruin  of  his 
body  and  mind.  The  Escurial  became  hateful 
to  him,  and  he  hastened  to  Aranjuez,  But  the 
shades  and  waters  of  that  delicious  island- 
garden,  so  fondly  celebrated  in  the  sparkling 
verse  of  Calderon,  brought  no  solace  to  their 
unfortunate  master.  Having  tried  medicine, 
exercise,  and  amusement  in  vain,  he  returned 
to  Madrid  to  die. 

He  was  now  beset  on  every  side  by  the  bold 
and  skilful  agents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  leading  politicians  of  his  court  assured 
him,  that  Louis,  and  Louis  alone,  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  preserve  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy undivided ;  and  that  Austria  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  Treaty  of  Parti- 
tion irom  being  carried  into  effect  Some 
celebrated  lawyers  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  act  of  renunciation  executed  by  the 
late  Queen  of  France  ought  to  be  construed 
according  to  the  spirit,  and  not  according  to 
the  letter.  The  letter  undoubtedly  excluded  the 
French  prince.  The  spirit  was  merely  this ; 
that  ample  security  shoutd  be  taken  against 
the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns 
on  one  head. 

In  all  probability,  neith^  political  nor  legal 
reasonings  would  have  sufficed  to  overcome 
the  partiality  which  Charles  felt  for  the  house 
of  Austria.  There  had  always  been  a  close 
connection  between  the  two  great  royal  lines 
which  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Juana.  Both  had  always  regarded  the  French 
as  their  natural  enemies.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  religious  terrors ;  and  Porto 
Carrero  employed  those  terrors  with  true  pro- 
fessional skill.  The  king's  life  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Would  the  most  Catholic  prince 
commit  a  great  sin  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  1 
And  what  would  be  a  greater  sin  than,  from  an 
unreasonable  attachment  to  a  family  name, 
from  an  unchristian  antipathy  to  a  rival  house, 
to  set  aside  the  rightful  heir  of  an  immense 
heritage!  The  tender  conscience  and  the 
feeble  intellect  of  Charles  were  strongly  wrought 
upon  by  these  appeals.  At  length  Porto  Car- 
rero ventured  on  a  master-stroke.  He  advised 
Charles  to  apply  for  counsel  to  the  Pope.  The 
king,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  con- 
sidered the  successot  of  St.  Peter  as  an  infal- 
lible guide  in  spiritual  matters,  adopted  the 
suggestion ;  and  Porto  Carrero.  who  knew  that 
his  holiness  was  a  mere  tool  of  France,  awaited 
witli  perfect  confidence  the  result  of  the  ^pli- 
cation. In  thj  answer  which  arrived  from 
Kome,  the  king  was  solemnly  reminded  of  the 
great  account  which  he  was  soon  to  render, 


and  cautioned  against  the  flagrant  injnstfet 
which  he  was  tempted  to  commit.  He  was 
assured  that  the  right  was  with  the  house  of 
Bourbon ;  and  reminded  that  his  own  salvation 
ought  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  the  house  of 
Austria.  Yet  he  still  continued  irresolute. 
His  attachment  to  his  family,  his  aversion  to 
France,  were  not  to  be  overcome  even  by 
papal  authority.  At  length  he  thought  him- 
self actually  dying,  when  the  cardinal  redou- 
bled hb  efforts.  Divine  after  divine,  well-tu- 
tored for  the  occasion,  was  brought  to  the  bed 
of  the  trembling  penitent.  He  was  dying  in 
the  commission  of  known  sin.  He  was  de- 
frauding his  relatives.  He  was  bequeathing 
civil  war  to  his  people.  He  yielded,  and  signed 
that  memorable  testament,  the  cause  of  many 
calamities  to  Europe.  As  he  affixed  his  name 
to  the  instrument,  he  burst  into  tears.  •*  God,** 
he  said,  *<  gives  kingdoms  and  takes  them 
away.    I  am  already  as  good  as  dead." 

The  will  was  kept  secret  during  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  3d  of  November, 
1700,  he  expired.  AH  Madrid  crowded  to  the 
palace.  The  gates  were  thronged.  The  ante- 
chamber was  filled  with  ambassadors  and 
grandees,  eager  to  learn  what  dispositions  the 
deceased  sovereign  had  made.  At  length  fold- 
ing doors  were  flung  open.  The  Duke  of 
Abrantes  came  forth,  and  announced  that  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  bequeathed  to 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou.  Charics  had  directed 
that,  during  the  interval  which  might  elapse 
between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  government  should  be  administered 
bv  a  council,  of  which  Porto  Carrero  was  the 
chief  member. 

Louis  acted  as  the  Bnglish  ministers  migfar 
have  guessed  that  he  would  act  With  scarceir 
the  show  of  hesitation,  he  broke  through  aft 
the  obligations  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  ac- 
cepted for  his  grandson  the  splendid  legacy  of 
Charles.  The  new  sovereign  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  his  dominions.  The  whole  court 
of  France  accompanied  him  toSceanx.  His 
brothers  escorted  him  to  that  frontier,  which, 
as  they  weakly  imagined,  was  to  be  a  frontier 
no  longer.  "The  Pyrenees,"  said  Louis,  **have 
ceased  to  exist."  Those  very  Pyrenees,  a  few 
years  later,  were  the  theatre  of  a  war  between 
the  heir  of  Louis  and  the  prince  whom  France 
was  now  sending  to  govern  Spain. 

If  Charles  had  ransacked  Europe  to  find  a 
successor  whose  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter resembled  his  own,  he  could  not  have 
chosen  belter.  Philip  was  not  so  sickly  as  his 
predecessor ;  but  he  was  quite  as  weak,  as  in- 
dolent, and  as  superstitious ;  he  very  soon  be- 
came quite  as  hjrpochondriacal  and  eccentric ; 
and  he  was  even  more  uxorious.  He  was  in- 
deed a  husband  of  ten  thousand.  His  first 
object,  when  he  bec%me  King  of  Spain,  was  to 
procure  a  wife.  From  the  day  of  his  marriage 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  his  first  object  was  to 
have  her  near  him,  and  to  do  what  she  wished. 
As  soon  as  his  wife  died,  his  first  object  was 
to  procure  another.  Another  was  found,  as 
unlike  the  former  as  possible.  But  she  was  a 
wife,  and  Philip  was  content  Neither  by  di^j 
nor  by  night,  neither  in  sickness  nor  in  health, 
neither  in  time  of  bnsineas  Aor  in  tixQe  of  re> 
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IftsaliMwdid  h«  ever  tofbr  her  lo  te  ahskol 
from  him  for  half  «n  hour.  His  mind  was  nar 
nurally  feeble ;  and  he  had  received  an  enfee^ 
bling  education,  fie  had  been  brought  ap 
amidst  the  dull  magnificence  of  Versailles.  His 
grandfather  was  as  imperious  and  as  ostenta* 
lions  in  his  intercourse  with  the  royal  family 
tm  in  pablic  acts.  AU  those  who  grew  up  im- 
dMdiateiy  under  the  eye  of  Louis,  had  the 
manners  of  persons  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  at  ease.  They  were  all 
taciturn*  shy,  and  awkward.  In  aU  of  them, 
except  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  evil  went 
further  than  the  manners.  The  Dauphin^  the 
poke  of  Berri,  Philip  of  Anjon,  were  men  of 
lASiguificant  characters.  They  had  no  energy, 
»Q  force  of  wilL  They  had  been  so  little  ac- 
customed to  judge  or  to  act  for  themselves, 
Ihat  implicii  dependence  had  become  neces- 
sary to  their  comforL  The  new  King  of  Spain, 
emancipated  from  control,  resembled  that 
wretched  German  captive,  who,  when  the  ironit 
which  he  had  worn  for  years  were  knocked 
off,  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  his  prison. 
The  restraints  which  had  enfeebled  the  mind 
of  the  young  prince  were  required  to  support 
k.  Till  he  had  a  wife  he  could  do  nothing ; 
and  when  he  had  a  wife  he  did  whatever  she 
chose. 

While  this  lounging,  moping  boy  was  on  his 
vay  to  Madrid,  his  grandfather  was  all  acti- 
Tity.  Louis  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  contest 
with  the  empire  single-handed.  He  made 
vigorous  preparations  to  encounter  Leopold. 
He  overawed  the  States-General  by  means  of  a 
great  army.  He  attempted  to  soothe  the  Eng- 
lish government  by  fair  professions.  William 
was  not  deceived.  He  fidly  returned  the  hatred 
of  Louis )  and,  if  he  had  been  iVee  to  act  ao* 
o<Mxhng  to  his  own  inclinationsy  he  would  have 
declared  war  as  soon  as  the  oontents  of  the 
will  were  known.  But  he  was  bound  \^  con- 
•cHutional  restraints.  Both  his  person  and  his 
measures  were  unpopular  in  England.  His 
secluded  life  and  his  cold  manners  disgusted  a 
people  accustomed  to  tixe  graceful  affability  of 
(diaries  the  Second.  His  foreign  accent  and 
his  foreign  attachments  were  offensive  to  the 
national  prejudices.  His  reign  had  been  a 
season  of  distress,  following  a  season  of  rsr 
pidly-inoreasing  prosperity.  The  burdens  of 
the  war,  and  the  expense  of  restoring  the  cur- 
rency, had  been  severely  felt  Nine  clergymen 
oQt  of  ten  were  4aeobiles  at  heart,  and  had 
•worn  aUegiaace  to  the  new  dynasty  only  in 
ofder  to  save  their  benefices.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  co«niry  gemiemen  belonged  to  the 
same  party.  The  whole  body  of  agricultural 
proprietors  was  hostile  to  that  interest,  which 
the  creation,  of  the  national  debt  had  brought 
into  notice,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  pe- 
culiarly favoured  by  the  court — the  moneyed 
interest  The  middle  classes  were  fully  deter- 
mined to  keep  out  James  and  his  family.  But 
they  regarded  William  only  as  the  less  of  two 
evils ;  and,  as  long  as  there  was  no  imminent 
danger  of  a  counter-revolution,  were  disposed 
to  thwart  and  mortify  the  sovereign  by  whom 
they  were,  nevertheless,  ready  to  stand,  in  case 
of  necessity,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Tkey  ware  suUea  and  dissatisfied.    ''There 


was^"  as  Somcrs  expressed  it  in  a  remarkal>)e 
letter  to  William,  ''a  deadness  and  want  <c* 
spirit  in  the  nation  universally." 

Every  thing  in  England  was  going  on  as 
Louis  con  Id  have  wished.  The  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party  had  retired  from  power,  and  were 
extremely  unpopular  on  account  of  the  onfoi^ 
tunate  issue  of  the  Partition  Treaty.  The  To* 
ries,  some  of  whom  still  cast  a  lingering  look 
towards  St  Germains,  were  in  ofiice,  and  had 
a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
William  was  so  much  embarrassed  by  the 
state  of  parties  in  England,  that  he  could  liot 
venture  to  make  war  on  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He  was  sufiering  under  a  complication  of  se« 
vere  and  incurable  diseases.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  few  months  would 
dissolve  the  fragile  tie.  which  bound  up  that 
feeble  body  with  that  ardent  and  onconquera^ 
ble  soul.  If  Louis  could  succeed  in  preserving 
peace  for  a  short  time,  it  was  probable  that 
all  his  vast  designs  would  be  securely  accom^ 
plished.  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  most  import* 
ant  crisis  of  his  life,  his  pride  and  his  passion* 
hurried  him  into  an  error,  which  undid  all  that 
forty  years  of  victory  and  intrigue  had  done ; 
which  produced  the  dismemberment  of  tha 
kingdom  of  his  grandson,  and  brought  inva- 
sion, bankruptcy,  and  famine  on  his  own. 

James  the  second  died  at  St  Germains. 
Louis  paid  him  a  farewell  visit,  and  was  so 
much  moved  by  the<  solemn  parting,  and  by 
the  grief  of  the  exiled  qiieen,  that,  losing  sight 
of  all  considerations  of  policy,  and  actuated, 
as  it  should  seem,  merely  by  compassion,  and 
by  a  not  ungenerous  vanity,  he  acknowledged 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of  England. 

The  indignation  which  the  Castilians  had 
felt  when  they  heard  that  three  foreign  powers 
bad  undertaken  to  regulate  the  Spanish  sna« 
cession,  was  nothing  to  the  rage  with  which 
the  English  learned  that  their  good  neighbour 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  them  with  a 
king.  Whigs  andToriee  joined  incondenm* 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  French  court  The 
cry  for  war  was  raised  by  the  city  of  London, 
and  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  every  comer 
of  the  realuL  William  saw  that  his  time  was 
come.  Though  his  wasted  and  suffering  bod^ 
could  hardly  move  without  support,  his  spirit 
was  as  energetic  and  resolute  as  when,  at 
twenty-three,  he  bade  defiance  to  the  combined 
force  of  England  and  France.  He  left  tha 
Hague,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  nego* 
tiating  with  the  states  and  the  emperor  a  de- 
fensive treaty  against  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  flew  to  London.  He  re- 
modelled the  ministry.  He  dissolved  the  Paiw 
liament  The  majority  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  was  with  the  king,  and  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  war. 

Before  the  c<»ttmencement  of  active  hostili- 
ties, William  was  no  more.  But  the  Grand 
Alliance  of  the  European  Princes  against  th» 
Bourbons  was  already  construct^  ''Tha 
master  workman  died,''  says  Mr.  Burke,  **  but 
the  work  was  formed  on  true  mechanical  prin* 
ciples,  and  it  was  as  truly  wrought"  On  th^ 
15th  of  May,  1703,  war  was  proclaimed  by 
concert   at  Vienna,  at  London,  and  at  the 
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Thvt  oommcncM  tbmt  great  struggTe  bf 
which  Europe,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  was  agitated  during  twelve  years.  The 
two  hostile  coalitions  were,  in  respect  of  ter- 
ritory, wealth,  and  population,  not  unequally 
matched.  On  the  one  side  were  France, 
Spain,  and  Cavaria;  on  the  other,  England, 
Holland,  the  Empire,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior 
powers* 

That  part  of  the  war  which  Lord  Mahon 
kas  undertaken  to  relate,  though  not  the  least 
important,  is  certainly  the  least  attractive.  In 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
great  means  were  at  the  disposal  of  great 
generals.  Mighty  battles  were  fought.  Fort* 
resa  aAer  fortress  was  subdued.  The  iron 
chain  of  the  Belgian  strongholds  was  broken. 
By  a  regular  aiKl  connected  series  of  opera- 
tions extending  through  several  years,  the 
French  were  driven  back  from  the  Danube 
and  the  Po  into  their  own  provinces.  The 
war  in  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  of 
cvenu  which  seem  to  have  no  dependence  on 
each  other.  The  turns  of  fortune  resemble 
those  which  take  place  in  a  dream.  Victory 
and  defeat  are  not  followed  by  their  usual  con- 
sequences. Armies  spring  out  of  nothing,  and 
melt  into  nothing.  Yet,  to  judicious  readers 
of  history,  the  Spanish  conflict  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  the  campaigns  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene.  The  fate  of  the  Milan- 
ese, and  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  decided 
bjr  military  skilL  The  ikte  of  Spain  was  de- 
cided by  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  chap 
lacter. 

M^hea  the  war  commenced,  the  yt>Qag  king 
was  in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  On  his 
arrival'  at  Madrid,  he  found  Porto  Carrero  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  did  not  think  it  fit 
to  displace  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his 
crown.  The  cardinal  was  a  mere  intriguer, 
aad  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  He  had  ac- 
quired in  the  court  and  in  the  confessional,  a 
rare  degree  of  skill  in  all  the  tricks  by  which 
weak  minds  are  managed.  But  of  the  noble 
science  of  government,  of  the  sources  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  of  the  causes  of  national  de- 
oay,  he  knew  no  more  than  his  master.  It  is 
oar.'qus  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  ruled  the  conscience 
of  a  foolish  valetudinarian,  and  the  imbecility 
which  he  showed  when  placed  at  the  head  of 
aa  empire.  On  what  grounds  Lord  Mahon 
represents  the  cardinal  as  a  man  *'of  splendid 
genius,**  ''of  vast  abilities,"  we  are  unable  to 
discover.  Louis  was  of  a  very  different  opi- 
aion,  and  Louis  was  very  seldom  mistaken 
in  his  judgment  of  character.  **  Everybody,** 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  ambassador,  **  knows 
bow  incapable  the  cardinal  is.  He  is  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  to  his  conntr3rmen.** 

A  few  miserable  savings  were  made,  which 
rained  individuals,  without  producing  any  per- 
ceptible benefit  to  the  state.  The  police  became 
more  and  more  inefficient.  The  disorders  of 
'he  capital  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
l^rench  adventurers — the  refuse  of  Parisian 
brothels  and  iraming-houses.  These  wretches 
considered  the  Spaniards  as  a  subjugated  race, 

lM»m  the  countrymen  of  the  new  sovereign 
hr  cheat  and  insult  with  impimity.    The 


klag  sale  eatfaig  aad  drinking  all  oiglit,  wmi 
lay  in  bed  all  day;  yawned  at  the  cooncO 
table,  and  suffered  the  most  important  papers 
to  lie  unopened  for  weeks.  At  length  he  was 
roused  by  the  only  excitement  of  which  his 
sluggish  nature  was  susceptible.  His  grand* 
fatlier  consented  to  let  him  have  a  wife.  The 
choice  was  fortunate.  Maria  Louisa,  Princess 
of  Savoy,  a  beautiful  and  graceful  girl  of  thip* 
teen,  already  a  woman  in  person  and  mind,  at 
an  age  when  the  females  of  colder  cUmafes 
are  still  children,  was  the  person  selected. 
The  king  resolved  lo  give  her  the  meeting  ixt 
Catalonia.  He  leA  his  capital,  of  which  he 
was  already  thoroughly  tired.  At  setting  e«t» 
he  was  mobbed  by  a  gang  of  beggars.  He, 
however,  made  his  way  through  them,  andl 
repaired  to  Barcelona. 

Louis  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  qnesa 
would  govern  rhilip.  He,  accordingly,  looked 
about  for  somebody  lo  govern  the  queen.  He 
selected  the  Princess  Orsini  te  be  first  lady  of 
the  bedchamber — ^no  insignificant  post  in  the 
household  of  a  very  young  wife  and  a  very 
uxorious  husband.  This  lady  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  French  peer,  and  the  wido^  of  a  Spa- 
nish grandee.  She  was,  therefore,  admirably 
fitted  by  her  position  to  be  the  instrument  of 
the  court  of  Versailles  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  called  her,  in  words  too 
coarse  for  translation,  the  Lieutenant  of  Cap- 
tain Maintenon ;  and  the  appellatioii  was  well 
deserved.  She  aspired  to  play  in  Spain  the 
part  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  played 
in  France.  But,  though  at  least  equal  to  h^ 
model  in  wit,  information,  and  talents  for  in* 
trigue,  she  had  not  that  self-command,  that  pa- 
tience, that  imperturbable  evenness  of  temper, 
which  had  raised  the  widow  of  a  buffoon  to 
be  the  consort  of  the  proudest  of  kings.  The 
princess  was  more  than  fifty  years  old;  but 
was  still  vain  of  her  fine  eyes  and  her  fine 
shape ;  she  still  dressed  in  the  style  of  a  giri ; 
and  she  still  carried  her  flirutions  so  ikr  as  to 
give  occasion  for  scandaL  She  was,  however, 
polite,  eloquent,  and  not  deficient  in  strength 
of  mind.  The  bitter  Saint  Simon  owns  that 
no  person  whom  she  wished  to  attach,  eouki 
long  resist  the  graces  of  her  manners  and  of 
her  conversation. 

We  have  not  time  to  relate  bow  she  obtain- 
ed, and  how  she  preserved  her  emoire  over 
the  young  couple  in  whose  household  she  was 
placed;  how  she  became  so  powerful,  that 
neither  minister  of  Spain  nor  ambassador 
from  France  could  stand  against  her;  how 
Louis  himself  was  compelled  to  court  her; 
how  she  received  orders  from  Versailles  to 
retire;  how  the  queen  took  part  with  the  fa- 
vourite attendant ;  bow  the  king  took  part  with 
the  queen ;  and  how,  ai^er  much  squabbling, 
l3ring,  shnflling,  bullying,  and  coaxing,  the  dis- 
pute was  adjusted.  We  turn  to  the  events  of 
the  war. 

When  hostilities  were  proclaimed  at  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  and  the  Haigue,  Philip  was  at 
Naples.  He  had  been  with  great  difllcuhy 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  most  urgent  representa- 
tions from  Versailles,  to  separate  himself  from 
his  wife,  and  to  repair  without  her  to  bis  It»- 
iiaa  dominions,  whiekirei^B  Jtm  msMged  bgr 
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tfie  emperor.  The  qneen  acted  as  regent,  and, 
child  as  she  was,  seems  to  have  t>een  quite  as 
eompetenc  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  her  hus- 
banu,  or  any  of  his  ministers. 

In  Aof^usi,  1702,  an  armament,  nnder  the 
command  of  the  Dulce  of  Ormond,  appeared 
ofi*  Calais.  The  Spanish  authorities  had  no 
gnards  and  no  regular  troops.  The  national 
spirit,  however,  Supplied  in  some  degree  what 
was  wanting.  The  nobles  and  peasantry  ad- 
yanced  money.  The  peasantry  were  formed 
into  what  the  Spanish  writers  call  bands  of 
heroic  patriots,  and  what  General  Stanhope 
calls  a  **  rascally  foot  militia.**  If  the  invaders 
had  acted  with  vigour  and  judgment,  Cadiz 
would  probably  have  fallen.  But  the  chiefs 
of  the  expedition  were  divided  by  national  and 
professional  feelings — Dutch  against  English, 
and  land  against  sea.  Sparre,  the  Dutch  ge- 
neral, was  sulky  and  perverse ;  according  to 
Lord  Mahon,  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  a 
republic.  Bellasys,  the  English  general,  em- 
bezzled the  stores;  we  suppose,  because  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  moaarchy.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  expedition,  proved  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  every  other,  destitute  of  the  qualities  which 
great  emergencies  require.  No  discipline 
wax  kept;  £e  soldiers  were  suffered  to  rob 
and  insult  those  whom  it  was  most  desirable 
lo  conciliate.  Churches  were  robbed,  images 
were  pulled  down,  nuns  were  violated.  The 
officers  shared  the  spoil,  instead  of  punishing 
the  spoilers ;  and  at  last  the  armament,  loaded 
to  use  the  words  of  Stanhope,  *^  with  a  great 
deal  of  plunder  and  infamy,"  quitted  the  scene 
of  Essex's  glory,  leaving  the  only  Spaniard  of 
note  who  had  declared  for  them  io  be  hanged 
by  his  conntr3'men. 

The  fleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  on 
the  way  back  to  England,  when  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  received  intelligence  that  the  treasnre- 
ahips  from  America  had  just  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  his  armament, 
repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Vigo.  The  cargo 
consisted,  it  was  said,  of  more  than  three 
millions  sterling  in  gold  and  silver,  besides 
much  valuable  merchandise.  The  prospect 
of  plunder  reconciled  all  disputes.  Dutch  and 
English,  admirals  and  generals,  were  equal!  v 
eager  for  action.  The  Spaniards  might,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  have  secured  the  treasure, 
by  simply  landing  it ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental 
law  of  Spanish  trade  that  the  galleons  should 
tmload  at  Cadiz,  and  at  Ca£z  only.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cadiz,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  monopoly,  refused,  even  at  thia  con- 
juncture, to  bate  one  jot  of  its  privilege.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies: that  body  deliberated  and  hesitated  jnst 
a  day  too  long.  Some  feeble  preparations  for 
defence  were  made.  IVo  ruined  towers  at 
the  month  of  the  bay  were  garrisoned  by  a 
few  ill-armed  and  untrained  rustics ;  a  boom 
was  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  the  bay; 
and  some  French  ships  of  war,  which  had 
convoyed  the  galleons  from  America,  were 
moored  in  the  basin  within.  But  all  was  to 
BO  purpose.  The  English  ships  broke  the 
hnora ;  Ormond  and  his  soldiers  scaled  the 
A»rts;  the  French  burned  their  ships,  and 
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escaped  to  the  shore.  The  conquerors  shared 
some  millions  of  dollars ;  some  millions  more 
were  sunk.  When  all  the  galleons  had  been 
captured  or  destroyed,  there  came  an  order  in 
due  form  allowing  them  to  unload. 

When  Philip  returned  to  Madiid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1703,  he  found  the  finances  more 
embarrassed,  the  people  more  discontented, 
and  the  hostile  coalition  more  formidable  than 
ever*  The  loss  of  the  galleons  had  occasioned 
a  great  deficieaey  in  the  revenue.  The  Ad* 
miral  of  Castile,  one  of  the  greatest  subjecta 
in  Europe,  had  fied  to  Lisbon,  and  sworn 
allegianoe  to  the  arehduke.  The  King  of 
Portugal  soon  aAer  acknowledged  Charles  at 
King  of  Spain,  and  prepared  to  support  the 
title  of  the  house  of  Austria  by  arms. 

On  the  other  side,  Louis  sent  to  the  assisl- 
ance  of  his  grandson  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  Ber* 
wick  was  the  son  of  James  the  Second  and 
Arabella  Churchill.  He  had  been  brought  up 
to  expect  the  highest  honours  which  an  Eng* 
lish  subject  could  enjoy ;  but  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  bis  infatuated  father.  Ber* 
wick  became  an  exile,  a  man  without  a  conn* 
try ;  and  from  that  lime  forward  his  camp  was 
to  him  in  the  place  of  a  country,  and  profes- 
sional  honour  was  his  patriotism.  He  en* 
nobled  his  wretched  calling.  There  was  a 
stern,  cold,  Brutus-like  virtue,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  His  military  fidelity  was  tried  by 
the  strongest  temptations,  and  was  found  i»* 
vincible.  At  one  time  he  fought  against  his 
uncle;  at  another  time  he  fought  against  the 
cause  of  his  brother ;  yet  he  was  never  sus- 
pected of  treachery,  or  even  of  slackness. 

Early  in  1704,  an  army,  composed  of  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  was  assembled 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Spain.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  had  arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
The  military  skill  of  Berwick  held  the  allies 
in  check  through  the  whole  campaign.  On 
the  south,  however,  a  great  blow  was  struck. 
An  English  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Rooke, 
having  on  board  several  regiments,  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
appeared  before  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  That 
celebrated  stronghold,  which  nature  has  made 
all  but  impregnable,  and  against  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  military  art  have  been  em- 
ployed in  vain,  was  taken  as  easily  as  if  it  bad 
been  an  open  village  in  a  plain.  The  garrison 
went  to  say  their  prayers  instead  of  stauding 
on  their  guard.  A  few  English  sailors  climbed 
the  rock.  The  Spaniards  capitulated ;  and  the 
British  flag  was  placed  on  those  ramparts* 
from  which  the  combined  armies  and  navies 
of  France  and  Spain  have  never  been  able  to 
pull  it  down.  Rooke  proceeded  to  Malaga, 
gave  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  port 
to  a  French  squadron,  and  after  a  doubtful 
action  returned  to  England. 

But  greater  events  were  at  hand.  The  Ei.g- 
lish  government  had  determined  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough.  Tuis 
man  was,  if  not  the  greatest,  yet  assuredly  ik 
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riioft  extr&ofdtnary  ehtracter  of  that  age,  the 
King  of  Sweden  himself  not  excepted.  In- 
deed, Peterborough  may  be  described  as  a 
polite,  learned,  and  amorous  Charles  the 
Twelfth.  His  courage  had  all  the  French  im- 
petuosity and  all  the  English  steadiness.  His 
fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  almost  be- 
yond belief.  They  appeared  in  every  thing 
that  he  did— -in  his  campaigns,  in  his  nego- 
tiations, in  his  familiar  correspondence,  in  his 
Hgbtest  and  most  unstudied  conversation.  He 
was  a  kind  friend,  a  generous  enemy,  and  a 
thorough  gentleman.  But  his  splendid  talents 
and  virmes  were  rendered  almost  useless  to 
his  country,  by  his  levity,  his  restlessness,  his 
irritability,  his  morbid  craving  for  novelty  and 
for  excitement  He  loved  to  fly  round  Eu- 
rope fiEuster  than  a  travelling  courier.  He  was 
at  the  Hague  one  week,  at  Vienna  the  next. 
Then  he  took  a  ikncy  to  see  Madrid ;  and  he 
had  scarcely  reached  Madrid,  when  he  ordered 
horses  and  set  off  for  Copenhagen.  No  at- 
tendants could  keep  up  with  his  speed.  No 
bodily  infirmities  could  confine  him.  Old  age, 
disease,  imminent  death,  produced  scarcely 
any  effect  on  his  intrepid  spirit.  Just  before 
he  underwent  the  most  horrible  of  surgical 
eperaiioBs,  his  conversation  was  as  sprightly 
as  that  of  a  young  man  in  the  full  vigour  of 
health.  On  the  day  after  the  operation,  in 
tpite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  medical  advisers, 
he  would  set  out  on  a  journey.  His  figure 
Was  that  of  a  skeleton.  But  his  elastic  mind 
tfupporled  him  under  fatigues  and  sufferings 
which  seemed  sufficient  to  bring  the  most 
robust  man  to  the  grave.  Change  of  employ- 
ment was  as  necessary  to  him  as  change  of 
place.  He  loved  to  dictate  six  or  seven  letters 
at  once.  Those  who  had  to  transact  business 
with  him,  complained,  that  though  he  talked 
with  great  ability  on  every  subject,  he  could 
never  be  kept  to  the  point.  "liord  Peterbo- 
rough," said  Pope,  *<  woukl  say  very  pretty  and 
Hvely  things  in  his  letters,  but  they  would  be 
rather  too  gay  and  wandering ;  whereas,  were 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  write  to  an  emperor,  or  to 
ft  statesmen,  he  would  fix  on  that  point  which 
was  the  most  material,  would  set  it  ia  the 
strongest  and  finest  Hght,  and  manage  it  so  as 
Co  make  it  the  most  serviceable  to  his  purpose." 
What  Peterborough  was  to  Bolingbroke  as  a 
writer,  he  was  to  Mariborough  as  a  general. 
He  was,  in  truth,  the  last  of  the  knights-errant ; 
brave  to  temerity,  liberal  to  profusion,  cour^ 
teous  in  all  his  dealings  with  enemies,  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed,  the  adorer  of  wo- 
meii«  His  virtues  and  vices  were  those  of 
the  Bomnd  TabkM,  Indeed,  his  character  can 
iMirdly  be  better  summed  up,  than  in  the  lines 
in  ^rtiich  the  author  of  that  clever  little 
poem,  Mbnki  and  OiatU$,  has  described  Sir 
Tristram. 


**Blf  ctrtfi,  It  M«iM,  bjr  lf«rlin»a  calcolatloa, 
Wm  UBder  Venu*.  Mercury,  and  Marc; 
Ilii  mind  wllh  all  tb«lr  attrlbyiet  was  mfxffd. 
And,  like  those  planeti,  wandering  and  wiflxed. 

*■  From  reahB  to  realai  he  ran,  and  never  eujred : 
KInfdoNii  and  ernwns  he  won,  and  fave  away ; 
It  leemed  as  If  his  labours  were  repaid 
Or  tbe  mere  noise  and  moTemeot  of  the  f^y  t 


No  eo«e«eeie  nor  ae^nlrewanti  bad-he  Sit4i| 

ills  chief  delight  was,  on  some  festive  day 

To  ride  triumphant,  prodigal,  and  pmnd. 

And  aiiower  bis  wealth  amidst  the  sbonilnf  erowd. 

**  Bis  sebemee  of  war  were  sodden,  unforeseen. 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  and  fim  i 
It  seemed  as  If  some  monientary  s|»leen 
Inspired  the  project,  and  Impelled  the  Mow ; 
And  meet  his  fortune  and  success  were  seen 
With  means  the  must  inndequaiennd  low ; 
Most  master  of  himself  and  least  eneombered. 
When  OTemaicbed,  eauagled,  and  ouumwbfred." 

In  June,  1705,  this  remarkable  man  arrived 
at  Lisbon  with  five  thousand  Dutch  and  English 
soldiers.  There  the  archduke  embarked  with 
a  large  train  of  attendants,  whom  Peterborough 
entertained  magnificently  during^  the  voyage  at 
his  own  expense.  From  Lisbon  the  arreameai 
proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  and  having  taken  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  beard,  steered  la 
the  nonheast,  along  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  expedidoQ 
touched,  after  leaving  Gibraltar,  was  Altea,  in 
Valencia.  The  wretched  misgovemment  of 
Philip  had  excited  great  discontent  throughout 
the  province.  The  invaders  were  eagerly  wel- 
comed. The  peasantry  flocked  to  the  shor«» 
bearing  provisions,  and  shouting,  **  Long  live 
Charles  the  Third.**  The  neighodiiring  foruevs 
of  Denia  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

The  imagination  of  Peterborough  took  fire. 
He  conceived  the  hope  of  finishing  the  war  at 
one  blow.  Madrid  was  but  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  miles  distant  There  was  scarcely  one 
fortified  place  on  the  road.  The  troops  of 
Philip  were  either  on  the  frontiers  of  Portogal 
or  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  At  the  capital 
there  was  no  military  force,  except  a  few 
horse,  who  formed  a  guard  of  honour  ronnd 
the  person  of  Philip.  But  the  scheme  of  push* 
iog  into  the  heart  of  a  great  kingdom  with  an 
army  of  only  seven  thousand  men,  was  loe 
daring  to  please  the  archduke.  The  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
King  of  Spain,  had  been  governor  of  Catalonia^ 
and  who  overrated  his  own  influence  in  that 
province,  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  in- 
stantly to  proceed  thither,  and  to  attack  Barce- 
lona. Peterborough  was  hampered  by  his  iib- 
structions,  and  found  it  necessary  to  submit. 

On  the  1 6th  of  August  the  fleet  arrived  b^ 
fore  Barcelona;  and  Peterborough  found,  thai 
the  task  assigned  to  him  by  the  archduke  and 
the  prince  was  one  of  almost  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty. One  side  of  the  city  was  protected  by 
the  sea;  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications 
of  Monjuich.  The  walls  were  so  extensive, 
that  thirty  thousand  men  would  scarcely  have 
been  sufficient  to  invest  them.  The  garrison 
was  as  numerous  as  the  besieging  army.  The 
best  officers  in  the  Spanish  service  were  in  the 
town.  The  hopes  which  the  Prince  of  Darm- 
stadt had  formed  of  a  general  rising  in  Cata> 
Ionia,  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  in- 
vaders were  joined  only  by  about  fiAeen  hun- 
dred armed  peasants,  whose  services  cost  more 
than  they  were  worth. 

No  general  was  ever  in  a  more  deplorable 
situation  than  that  in  which  Peterborongh  was 
now  placed.  He  had  alwa3rs  objected  to  the 
scheme  of  besieging  Barcelona.    His  objeo- 
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tloBt  had  been  ovemiled.  He  had  to  execute 
a  project  which  he  had  constantly  represenied 
as  impracticable.  His  camp  was  divided  into 
hostile  factions,  and  he  was  censured  by  all. 
The  archdnke  and  the  prince  blamed  him  for 
mot  proceeding  instantly  to  take  the  town ;  but 
anggested  no  plan  bv  which  ^ven  thoosand 
men  coq4d  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  tlrirty 
thoosand.  Others  blamed  their  general  for 
giving  up  his  own  opinions  to  the  childish 
whims  of  Charles,  and  ibr  sacrificing  his  men 
in  an  attempt  to  perform  what  was  impossible. 
The  Dutch  commander  positively  declared 
that  his  soldiers  should  not  stir:  Lord  Peter- 
borough might  give  what  orders  he  chose,  but 
to  engage  in  such  a  siege  was  madness ;  and 
the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  certain  death, 
where  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  any 
advantage. 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  inaction,  Pe- 
terborough announced  his  fixed  determination 
10  raise  the  siege.  The  heavy  cannon  were 
sent  on  board.  Preparations  were  made  for 
re-embarking  the  troops.  Charles  and  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  were  furious ;  and  most  of  the 
officers  blamed  their  general  for  having  delayed 
90  long  the  measure  which  he  had  at  last  found 
necessary  to  take.  On  the  1 2th  of  Sepiem- 
ber  there  were  rejoicings  and  public  entertain- 
ments in  Barcekma  for  this  great  deliverance. 
On*  the  following  morning  the  English  flag  was 
flying  on  the  ramparts  of  Monjuich.  The  genius 
and  energy  of  one  man  had  supplied  the  place 
•f  forty  battalions. 

At  midnight  Peterborough  had  called  on  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  with  whom  he  had  not  for 
•ome  time  been  on  speaking  terms.  **  I  have 
resolved,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  ''to  attempt  an 
assault ;  jrou  may  aeeompany  us,  if  you  think 
fit,  and  see  whether  I  and  my  men  deserve 
what  you  have  been  pleased  to  say  of  us." 
The  prince  was  startled.  The  attempt,  he 
said,  was  hopeless;  but  he  was  ready  to  take 
his  share ;  and  without  further  discussion,  he 
called  for  his  horse. 

Fifteen  hundred  English  soldiers  were  as- 
sembled under  the  earl.  A  thousand  more 
had  been  posted  as  a  body  of  reserve,  at  a 
neighbouring  convent,  under  the  command  of 
8Canhope.  After  a  winding  march  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  Peterborough  and  his  little 
army  reached  the  walls  of  Monjuich.  There 
they  halted  till  daybreak.  As  soon  as  they 
wore  descried,  the  enemy  advanced  into  the 
outer  ditch  to  meet  them.  This  was  the  event 
on  which  Peterborough  had  reckoned,  and  for 
which  his  men  were  prepared.  The  English 
received  the  fire,  rushed  forward,  leaped  into 
the  ditch,  put  th^  Spaniards  to  flight,  and  en- 
tered die  works  together  with  the  fugitives. 
Before  the  garrison  had  recovered  from  their 
fintt  surprise,  the  earl  was  master  of  the  out- 
works, had  taken  several  pieees  of  cannon, 
and  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork  to  defend  his 
men.  He  then  sent  off*  for  8tanhope*s  reserve 
"While  he  was  waiting  for  this  reinforcement, 
newfi  arrived  that  three  thousand  men  were 
marching  from  Barcelona  towards  Monjuich. 
He  instantly  rode  out  to  take  a  view  of  them ; 
hut  no  sooner  had  he  leA  his  troops  than  they 
werm  utized  with  a  panic    Their  situation 


was  indeed  full  of  danger;  they  had  hee< 
brought  into  Monjuich,  they  scarcely  knew 
how ;  their  numbers  were  small;  their  general 
was  gone :  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
were  proceeding  to  evacuate  the  fort.  Peter* 
borough  received  information  of  these  occur* 
rences  in  time  to  stop  the  retreat ;  he  galloped 
op  to  the  fugitives,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
them,  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  The  sound 
of  his  voice  and  the  sight  of  his  face  restored 
all  their  courage,  and  they  marched  back  to 
their  former  position. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  fallen  in  the  confn* 
sion  of  the  assault,  but  every  thing  else  went  welk 
Stanhope  arrived ;  the  detachment  which  had 
marched  out  of  Barcelona  retreated ;  theJieavy 
cannon  were  disembarked,  and  brought  to  bear 
on  the  inner  fortifications  of  Monjuich,  whicii 
speedily  felL  Peterborough,  with  his  usua^ 
generosity,  rescued  the  Spanish  soldiers  froas 
the  ferocity  of  the  victorious  army,  and  paid 
the  last  honours  with  great  pomp  to  his  rirat 
the  Prince  of  Hesse. 

The  reduction  of  Monjuich  was  the  first  of « 
series  of  brilliant  exploits.  Barcelona  fell,  and 
Peterborough  had  the  glory  of  taking,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
towns  of  Europe.  He  bad  also  the  glory,  not 
less  dear  to  his  chivalrous  temper,  of  saving 
the  life  and  honour  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Popoli,  whom  he  met  flying  with  dishevelled 
hair  from  die  fury  of  her  pursuers.  He  availed 
himself  dexterously  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
die  Cataloaiaas  regarded  the  inhabitants  ci 
Castile.  He  guarantied  to  the  province,  in  tht 
capital  of  which  he  was  quartered,  all  its  a»* 
cient  rights  and  liberties;  and  thus  succeeded 
in  auachittg  the  population  to  the  Austrian 
cause. 

The  open  country  declared  in  fovour  of 
Charles.  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  Gerona,  Leri- 
da.  San  Mateo,  threw  open  their  ^^ates.  The 
Spanish  government  sent  the  Count  of  Las 
Torres  with  seven  thoosand  men  to  reduce 
San  Mateo.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  with 
only  twelve,  hundred  men,  raised  the  siege. 
His  oiflcers  advised  him  to  be  content  with  this 
extraordinary  success.  Charies  urged  him  to 
return  to  Barcelona;  but  no  remonstrances 
could  stop  such  a  spirit  in  die  midst  of  such  a 
career.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
country  was  mountainous.  The  roads  wera 
almost  impassable.  The  men  were  ill-clothed. 
The  horses  were  knocked  up.  The  retreating 
army  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  pur- 
suing army.  But  difficulties  and  dangers 
vanished  before  the  energy  of  Peterborough. 
Me  pushed  on,  driving  Las  Torres  before  him. 
Nules  surrendered  to  the  mere  terror  of  his 
name;  and, on  the  4th  of  February,  170(1.  ha 
arrived  in  triumph  at  Valencia.  Ihere  ha 
learned,  that  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  was 
on  the  march  to  join  Las  Torres.  He  set  oat 
at  dead  of  night  fWmi  Valencia,  passed  the 
Xucar,came  unexpectedly  on  the  encampment 
of  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered,  dispersed,  or 
took  the  whole  reinforcement  The  Valencians, 
as  we  are  told  by  a  person  who  was  presen?, 
could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes  when  they 
saw  the  prisoners  brought  in. 

In  die  mean  «ime  tha  eourta  of  Madrid  and 
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T«r^Ue^  exa^emted  and  alarmed  by  the  fall 
of  Barcelona,  and  by  the  revolt  of  the  ^urrotind- 
lUg  country,  deiermined  to  make  a  great  effort, 
A  large  army,  aominally  commanded  by  Philip, 
bot  really  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Tess)^, 
•ntered  Catalonia.  A  fleet,  under  the  Count 
of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  natural  children  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  appeared  before  tlie 
|»ort  of  Barcelona.  The  city  was  attacked  at 
.once  by  sea  and  land.  The  person  of  the  arch- 
duke was  in  considerable  danger.  Peterbo- 
rough, at  the  head  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Valencia. 
To  give  battle  with  so  small  a  force  to  a  great 
regular  army,  under  the  conduct  of  a  marshid 
of  France,  would  have  been  madness.  The 
earl  therefore  took  his  post  on  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  harassed  the  enemy  with  io- 
eessant  alarms,  cut  off  their  stragglers,  inter- 
eepted  their  communications  with  the  interior, 
and  introduced  supplies,  both  of  men  and  pro- 
risions,  into  the  town.  He  saw,  however,  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  besieged  was  on  the  side 
of  the  sea.  His  commission  from  the  British 
government  gave  him  supreme  power,  tiot  only 
over  the  army,  but,  whenever  he  should  be  ac- 
tnaliy  on  board,  over  the  navy  also.  He  put 
out  to  sea  at  night  in  an  open  boat,  without 
oommunicating  his  design  to  any  person.  He 
was  picked  up,  sevoral  leagues  from  the  shore, 
by  on«»  of  the  ships  of  the  English  squadron. 
As  soon  as  he  was  on  board,  he  announced 
himself  as  first  in  command,  and  sent  a  pin- 
DAce  with  his  orders  to  the  admiraL  Had 
these  orders  been  given  a  few  hours  earlier,  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would 
have  been  taken.  As  it  was,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  stood  out  to  sea.  The  port  was  open. 
The  town  was  relieved.  On  the  following 
night  the  enemy  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated 
to  Rous&illon.  Peterborough  returned  to  Va- 
lencia; and  Philip,  who  had  been  some  weeks 
absent  from  his  wife,  could  endure  the  misery 
of  separation  no  longer,  and  flew  to  rejoin  her 
at  Madrid. 

At  Madrid*  however,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  or  for  her  to  remain.  The  splendid  suc- 
cess which  Peterborough  had  obtained  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  had  inspired 
the  sluggish  Galway  with  emulation.  He  ad- 
vanced into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Berwick 
retreated.  Alcantara,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
Salamanca  iell,  and  the  conquerors  marched 
towards  the  capital. 

Philip  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  advisers 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Burgos. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  allied  army  was 
already  seen  on  the  heights  above  Madrid.  It 
was  known  that  the  main  body  was  at  hand. 
The  unfortunate  prince  fled  with  his  queen  and 
the  household.  The  royal  wanderers,  after 
travelling  eight  days  on  bad  roads,  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  sleeping  eight  nights  in 
miseraole  hovels,  one  of  which  fell  down  and 
nearly  crushed  them  both  to  death,  reached 
the  metropolis  of  Old  Castile.  In  the  mean 
time  the  invaders  had  entered  Madrid  in 
tnamph,  and  haa  proclaimed  the  archduke  in 
the  stroett  of  the  imperial  city.  Arragon,  ever 
lealous  of  the  Castilian  ascendency,  followed 
ikt  ezaopli  of  Catalonia*   fiaragoata  revolted 


without  seeing  ah  enemy.  The  governor, 
whom  Philip  had  set  over  Carthagena,  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  surrendered  to  the  allies 
the  best  arsenal  and  the  last  ships  which  Spain 
possessed. 

Toledo  had  been  for  some  time  the  retreat 
of  two  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  vindictive 
intriguers — the  'queen-dowagcr  and  Cardinal 
Porto  Carrero.  They  had  long  been  deadly 
enemies.  They  had  led  the  adverse  factions 
of  Austria  and  France.  Each  had  in  turn  do- 
mineered over  the  weak  and  disordered  mind 
of  the  late  king.  At  length  the  impostures  of 
the  priest  had  triumphed  over  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  woman;  Porto  Carrero  had  re- 
mained victorious,  and  the  queen  had  fled,  in 
shame  and  mortification,  from  the  court,  where 
she  had  once  been  supreme.  In  her  retire- 
ment she  was  soon  joined  by  him  whose  arts 
had  destroyed  her  influence.  The  cardinal, 
having  held  power  jmst  long  enough  to  con- 
vince all  parties  of  his  incompetency,  had 
been  dismiitsed  to  his  see,  cursing  his  own 
folly  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  house  which  he 
had  served  too  well.  Common  interests  and 
common  enmities  reconciled  the  fallen  rivals. 
The  Austrian  troops  were  admitted  into  Tole- 
do without  opposition.  The  queen-dowager 
flung  off  that  mourning  garb  which  the  widow 
of  a  King  of  Spain  wears  through  her  whole 
life,  and  blazed  forth  in  jewels.  The  cardinal 
blessed  the  standards  of  the  invaders  in  his 
magnificent  cathedral,  and  lighted  up  his  pa- 
lace in  honour  of  the  great  event  It  seemed 
that  the  struggle  had  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  archduke,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
Philip  but  a  prompt  flight  into  the  dominions  of 
his  grandfather. 

So  judged  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Spanish  people. 
There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  overrun  as  Spain ;  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  which  is  more  difficult  to  conquer. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the 
regular  military  resistance  which  it  offers  to 
an  invader;  nothing  more  formidable  than  the 
energy  which  it  puts  forth  when  its  regular 
military  resistance  has  been  beaten  down.  Its 
armies  have  long  borne  too  much  resemblance 
to  mobs ;  but  its  mobs  have  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  spirit  of  armies.  The  soldier,  as 
compared  with  other  soldiers,  is  deficient  in 
military  qualities;  but  the  peasant  has  as 
much  of  those  qualities  as  the  soldier.  In  no 
country  have  such  strong  fbrtremes  been  taken 
by  a  mere  eottjhdt'^mim ;  in  no  country  have 
unfortified  towns  made  so  fbrious  and  obsti- 
nate a  resistance  to  great  armies.  War  in 
Spain  has,  from  the  days  of  the  Romans,  had 
a  character  of  its  own ;  it  is  a  fire  which  can- 
not be  raked  out ;  it  bums  fiercely  under  the 
embers ;  and  long  after  it  has.  to  all  seeming, 
been  extinguished,  bursts  forth  more  violently 
than  ever.  This  was  seen  in  the  last  war. 
Spain  had  no  army  which  could  have  looked 
in  the  fkce  an  equal  number  of  French  or 
Prussian  soldiers ;  but  one  day  laid  the  Prus- 
jsian  monarchy  in  the  dust;  one  day  put  the 
I  crown  of  France  at  the  disposal  of  invaders. 
i  No  Jena,  no  Waterloo,  would  have  enabled 
'  Joseph  to  rsign  in  qnieijituytdrid  ^  .  .^ 
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TIm  oeodoct  of  tb«  Casdlkins  thrcmghcmt 
flM  War  of  the  Succession  wts  most  charac- 
levisdc.  With  all  the  oddn  of  number  and 
situation  on  their  side,  they  had  been  ignomi- 
nidisij  beaten.  All  the  European  dependen- 
cies of  the  Spanish  cfV>wn  were  lost.  Catalo- 
nia, ArragoD,  and  Valencia  had  acknowledged 
the  Austrian  prince.  Gibraltar  had  been  taken 
by  a  few  sailors;  Barcelona  stormed  by  a  few 
dismounted  dragoons ;  the  invaders  had  pene- 
trated into  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
were  quartered  at  Madrid  and  Toledo.  While 
these  eyents  had  been  in  progress,  the  nation 
had  scarcely  given  a  sign  of  life.  The  rich 
could  not  he  prevailed  on  to  give  or  to  lend 
for  the  support  of  war;  the  troops  had  shown 
neither  discipline  nor  courage;  and  now  at 
last,  when  it  seemed  that  all  was  lost,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  most  sanguine  must  relinquish 
all  hope,  the  national  spirit  awoke,  fierce, 
proud,  and  unconquerable..  The  people  had 
been  sluggish,  when  the  circnmstances  might 
well  have  inspired  hope;  they  reserved  all 
their  energr  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  season 
of  despair.  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia,  Estre- 
madura,  rose  at  once ;  every  peasant  procured 
a  firelock  or  a  pike ;  the  allies  were  masters 
only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  trode.  No 
soldier  could  wander  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  body  of  the  army  without  the  most 
imminent  risk  of  being  poniarded ;  the  coun- 
try throiigh  which  the  conquerors  had  passed 
to  Madrid*  and  which,  as  they  thought,  they 
had  subdued,  was  all  in  arms  behind  them; 
their  communications  with  Portugal  were  cut 
oC  In  the  mean  time,  money  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  flow  rapidly  into  the  treasury  of 
the  fugitive  king.  ''The  day  before  yester- 
day," says  the  Princess  Orsini,  in  a  letter 
written  at  this  time,  *«the  priests  of  a  village, 
which  contains  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  brought  a  hundred  and  twenty  pistoles 
to  the  queen.  '  My  flock,'  said  be, '  are  ashamed 
to  sand  you  so  liitle;  but  they  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  this  purse  there  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty  hearts  faithful  even  to  the  death.' 
The  good  man  wept  as  he  spoke,  and  indeed 
we  wept  too.  Yesterday  another  small  village, 
in  which  there  are  only  twenty  houses,  sent  us 
fifhr  pistoles." 

While  the  Castilians  were  everywhere  arm- 
ing in  the  cause  of  Philip,  the  allies  were  serv- 
'  ing  that  cause  as  efTectuallv  by  their  misma- 
nagement. Oalway  stayed  atkadrid,  where  his 
soldiers  indulged  in  soch  boundless  licentious- 
ness, that  one^ialf  of  them  were  in  the  hospi- 
tals. Charles  remained  dawdling  in  Catalonia. 
Peternorongh  had  taken  Requena,  and  wished 
to  march  toward  Madrid,  and  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Galway;  but  the  archduke  refused 
his  consent  to  the  plan.  The  indignant  gene- 
ral remained  accordingly  in  his  favourite  city, 
on  the  beantiful  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
reading  Bon  Quixote,  giving  balls  and  sup- 
pers, trying  in  vain  to  get  some  good  sport  out 
of  the  Valencian  bulls,  and  making  love,  not 
in  vain,  to  the  Valencian  women. 

At  length  the  archduke  advanced  into  Cas- 
tile, and  ordered  Peterborough  to  join  him. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Berwick  had  already 
«^nnetiad  Galway  to  evacuato  Madrid;  and 


when  the  whole  fbrce  of  the  allies  was  coilf  et- 
ed  at  Ouadalaxara,  it  was  found  to  be  decided- 
ly inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Peterborough  formed  a  plan  for  regaining 
possession  of  the  capital.  His  plan  was  re- 
jected by  Charles.  The  patience  of  the  sensi- 
tive and  vainglorious  hero  was  worn  out.  He 
bad  none  of  that  serenity  of  temper  which  ena- 
bled Marlborough  to  act  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Eugene,  and  to  endure  the  vpxatious  in- 
terference of  the  Dutch  deputies.  He  demand- 
ed permission  to  leave  the  army.  Peimission 
was  readily  granted,  and  he  set  out  for  Italy. 
That  there  might  be  some  pretext  for  his  de- 
parture, he  was  commissioned  by  the  archduke 
to  raise  a  loan  at  Genoa,  on  the  credit  of  the 
revenues  of  Spahi. 

From  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the 
Austrian  cause.  Berwick  had  placed  his  army 
between  the  allies  and  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gaL  They  retreated  on  Valencia,  and  arrived 
in  that  province,  leaving  about  ten  thousand 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  January,  1707,  Peterborough  arrived  at 
Valencia  from  Italy,  no  longer  bearing  a  pub- 
lic character,  but  merely  as  a  volunteer.  His 
advice  was  asked,  and  it  seems  to  have  t>een 
most  judicious.  He  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  no  oflensive  operation  against 
Castile  ought  to  be  undertaken.  It  would  be 
easy,  he  said,  to  defend  Arragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia  against  Philip.  The  inhabitants 
of  those  parts  of  Spain  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  archduke ;  and  the  armies  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  would  be  resisted  by  the 
whole  population.  In  a  short  time,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Castilians  might  abate.  The  oe- 
vernmentof  Philip  might  commit  unpopukr 
acts.  Defeats  in  the  Netheriands  might  com- 
pel Louis  to  withdraw  the  succours  which  be 
had  furnished  to  his  grandson.  Then  would 
be  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  This 
excellent  advice  was  rejected.  Peterborough, 
who  had  now  received  formal  letters  of  recall 
from  England,  departed  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign ;  and  with  him  departed  the  good 
fortune  of  the  allies.  Scarcely  any  general 
had  ever  done  so  much  with  means  so  small. 
Scarcely  any  general  had  ever  displayed  equal 
originaUty  and  boldness.  He  possessed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  art  of  conciliating  those 
whom  he  had  subdued.  But  he  was  not  equally 
successful  in  winning  the  attachment  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted.  He,  was  adore^l  by  the 
Catalonians  and  Valencians ;  but  he  was  hated 
by  the  prince,  whom  he  had  all  but  made  a 
great  king ;  and  by  the  generals,  whose  fortune 
and  reputation  were  staked  on  the  same  ven- 
ture with  his  own.  The  English  government 
could  not  understand  him.  He  was  so  eccen- 
tric, that  they  gave  him  no  credit  for  the  judg- 
ment which  he  really  possessed.  One  day  h(* 
took  towns  with  horse-soldiers ;  then  again  he 
turned  some  hundreds  of  infantry  into  cavalry 
at  a  minute's  notice.  He  obtained  his  politi- 
cal intelligence  chiefly  by  means  of  love  affairs, 
and  filled  his  despatches  with  epigrams.  The 
ministers  thought  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
politic to  Intrust  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
war  10  so  volatile  and  romantic  a  person. 
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They  therefore  gare  the  command  to  Lord 
Oalway,  an  experienced  veteran-*-a  man  \rho 
was  in  war  what  MoUere*s  doctors  were  in 
medicine ;  who  thought  it  much  more  honoar- 
able  to  fail  according  to  rule,  than  to  succeed 
by  innovation ;  and  who  would  haire  been  very 
much  ashamed  of  himself  If  he  had  taken 
Monjuich  by  means  so  strange  as  those  which 
Peterborough  employed.  This  great  command- 
er conducted  the  campaign  of  1707  in  the  most 
scientific  manner.  On  the  plain  of  Almanza 
he  encountered  the  army  of  the  Bourbons*  He 
drew  up  his  troops  according  to  the  methods 
prescribed  by  the  best  writers ;  and  in  a  few 
nours  lost  eighteen  thousand  men,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  standards*  ail  his  baggage  and  all. 
his  artillery.  Valencia  and  Arragon  were  in- 
ttaniiy  conquered  by  the  French,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the' mountainous  province  of 
Catalonia  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  which 
atill  adhered  to  Charles. 

**  Do  you  remember,  child,"  says  the  foolish 
woman  in  the  Spectator  to  her  husband,  ^  that 
the  pigeon-hou.<*s  fell  the  very  afternoon  that 
our  careless  wench  spilt  the  salt  upon  the  ta- 
ble 1"  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  replies  the  gentleman, 
"  and  the  next  post  brought  us  an  aceonnt  of 
the  battle  of  Almanza."  The  approach  of  dis* 
aster  in  Spain  had  been  for  some  time  indi- 
cated by  omens  much  clearer  than  the  mishap 
of  the  saltcellar; — an  ungrateful  prince,  an 
undisciplined  army,  a  divided  council,  envy 
triumphant  over  merit,  a  man  of  genius  re- 
called, a  pedant  and  a  sluggard  intrusted  with 
supreme  command.  The  battle  of  Almanza 
decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  loss  was  such 
ms  Marlborough  or  Eugene  could  scarcely 
hare  retrieved,  and  was  certainly  not  to  be  re- 
trieved by  Stanhope  and  Staremberg. 

Stanhope,  who  took  the  conuBand  of  the 
English  army  in  Catalonia,  was  a  man  of  re- 
spectable abilities,  both  in  sulitary  and  civil 
aiiSkirs;  but  fitter,  we  conceive,  for  a  second 
than  for  a  first  place.  Lord  Mahon,  with  his 
usual  candour,  tells  us,  what  we  believe  was 
not  known  before,  that  his  ancestor's  most 
distinguished  exploit,  the  conquest  of  Minorca, 
was  suggested  by  Marlborough.  Staremberg, 
a  cold  and  methodical  tactician  of  the  German 
•ehool,  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  command 
to  Catalonia.  Two  languid  campaigns  fol- 
lowed, daring  which  neither  of  the  hostile 
armies  did  any  thing  memorable ;  but,  during 
which,  both  were  nearly  starved. 

At  length,  in  1710,  the  chiefs  of  the  allied 
forces  resolved  to  venture  on  bolder  measures. 
They  began  the  campaign  with  a  daring  move ; 
pushed  into  Arragon,  defeated  the  troops  of 
Philip  at  Almenara,  defeated  them  again  at 
Saragossa,  and  advanced  to  Madrid.  The  king 
was  ttgain  a  fugitive  The  Castilians  sprang 
to  arms  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  they 
had  displayed  in  1706.  The  conquerors  found 
the  capital  a  desert  The  people  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses,  and  refused  to  pay 
any  mark  of  respect  to  the  Austrian  prince.  It 
was  necessary  to  hire  a  few  children  to  shout 
before  him  is  the  streets.  Meanwhile,  the 
C'lurt  of  Philip  at  Valladolid  was  thronged  by 
nobles  and  prelates.  Thirty  thousand  people 
I'ollowcd  their  king  from  Madrid  to  his  new 


resideBca.  Wometi  of  raiOr,  tatlMr  than  r»* 
main  behind,  performed  the  journey  on  foot. 
The  peasants  enlisted  by  thousands.  Moi^, 
arms,  and  provisions  were  supplied  in  abun- 
dance by  the  zeal  of  the  people.  The  country 
round  Madrid  was  infeSted  by  small  parties  of 
irregular  horse.  The  allies  could  not  send 
off  a  despatch  lo  Arragon,  or  introduce  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  into  the  capitaL  It  was  un- 
safe for  the  archduke  to  hunt  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  palace  which  he  occupied. 

The  wish  of  Stanhope  was  to  winter  in  Cm- 
tile.  But  he  stood  alone  in  the  council  of  war ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
the  allies  could  have  maintained  themselves 
through  so  unpropitious  a  season,  in  the  sudst 
of  so  hostile  a  population.  Charles,  whose 
personal  safety  was  the  first  object  of  the 
generals,  was  sent  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to 
Catalonia,  in  l^ovember;  snd,  in  December, 
the  army  commenced  its  retreat  towards  Ar^ 
ragon. 

But  the  allies  had  to  do  with  a  master-spirit 
The  King  of  France  had  lately  sent  the  Duke 
of  Yendome  to  eommand  in  Spain.  This  man 
was  distinguished  by  the  filthiness  of  his  per- 
son, by  the  brutalily  of  his  demeanour,  by  the 
gross  bufibonery  of  his  conversation,  and  by 
the  impudence  with  which  he  al>andoned  him- 
self to  the  most  nauseous  of  all  vices.  His 
siu^ishness  was  almost  incredible.  Even 
when  engaged  in  a  campaign,  he  oflen  passed 
whole  days  in  his  bed.  His  strange  torpidity 
had  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  severe 
defeats  which  the  French  had  sustained  in 
Italy  and  Flanders.  But  when  he  was  roused 
by  any  great  emergency,  his  resources,  his 
energy,  and  his  presence  of  mind  were  audi 
as  had  been  found  in  no  French  general  sinoe 
the  days  of  Luxembourg.       ' 

At  this  crisis,  Yendome  was  all  himseUl 
He  set  out  from  Talavera  with  his  troops  (  and 
pursued  the  retreating  army  of  the  allies  with 
a  speed,  perfai^  never  equalled,  in  kuoh  a 
season  and  in  such  a  country.  He  marcM 
night  and  day.  He  swam,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  the  flooded  stream  of  Henares ;  and, 
in  a  few  days,  overtook  Stanhope,  who  was  at 
Brihuega  with  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  ara^r. 
**  Nobody  with  me,**  says  the  English  general, 
**  imagined  that  they  had  any  foot  within  some 
days'  march  of  us:  and  our  misfortune  is 
owing  to  the  incredible  diligence  which  their 
armv  made."  Suinhope  had  but  just  time  to 
send  off  a  messenger  to  the  centre  of  the  army» 
which  was  some  leagues  from  Brihuega,  be- 
fore Yendome  was  upon  hint  The  town  was 
invested  on  every  side.  The  walls  were  bat- 
tered with  cannon.  A  mhie  was  sprung  under 
one  of  the  gates.  The  English  kept  up  a  ter- 
rible fire  till  their  powder  was  spent  They 
then  fought  desperately  with  the  bayonet 
against  overwhelming  odds.  They  burned 
the  houses  which  the  assailants  had  taken. 
I  But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  British  ge- 
neral saw  that  resistance  could  produce  only 
.  a  useless  carnage.  He  concluded  a  capitular 
I  tion,  and  his  gallant  little  army  became  pri- 
I  soners  of  war  on  honourable  terms. 

Scarcely  had  Yendome  signed  the  eapitula* 
tion,  when  he  leaned  that  Starembtcy  umi 
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tio&s  were  instantly  made  for  a  ^oeral  action. 
Oa  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  delivered  their  amtt»  was  fonght  the 
ohstinate  and  bloody  hattle  of  Villa  Yiciosa. 
8tare«berg  remained  master  of  the  field.  Ven- 
doae  reaped  all  the  fruits  of  the  engagemeDU 
The  alHea  spiked  their  cannon,  and  retired  to- 
wards Arragoo.  But  even  in  Arragon  they 
ibond  no  place  of  resk  Vendome  was  behind 
them.  The  guerilla  parties  were  around  them. 
They  fled  to  Caukmia;  hut  Catatonia  was  in- 
vaded by  a  French  army  from  Rousaillon.  At 
length  the  Austrian  general  with  six  thousand 
luuitfsed  and  dispirited  men,  the  remains  of  a 
#nfat  and  victorious  army,  took  refuge  in  Bar- 
eckHMi;  almost  the  only  place  in  Spain  which 
recognised  the  authority  of  Charles. 

Philip  was  now  much  safer  at  Madrid  than 
his  grandfather  at  Paris.  All  hope  of  conquet^ 
lag  Spain  in  Spain  was  at  au  end.  But  ia 
(kther  quarters  the  house  •f  Bourbon  was  re- 
duced to  the  .last  extremity.  The  French 
armies  had  imdergone  a  series  of  defeats  In 
Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  An 
immense  force,  flushed  with  victory,  and  com- 
manded by  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age, 
was  on  the  bordoTs  of  Franee.  Louis  had 
heen  forced  to  humble  himself  before  the  oon- 
foerors.  He  had  evea  offered  lo  abandon  the 
eaitse  of  his  grandson;  and  his  offer  had  been 
lejecied*  But  a  grea;t  torn  in  affairs  was  ap- 
pcoachiag. 

The  English  admintstratiofi,  which  had  com- 
neoced  the  war  against  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
was  an  administration  composed  of  Tories. 
But  the  war  was  a  Whig  war.  It  was  the 
lavourite  scheme  of  WiHiam,  the  Whig  king. 
lAHiis  had  provoked  it,  by  recognising,  as 
sovereign  of  England,  a  prince  peculiarly  hate- 
ful to  the  Whigs.  It  had  placed  England  in  a 
position  of  marked  hostility  to  that  power, 
from  which  alone  the  Pretender  could  expect 
suflicient  succour.  It  had  joined  England  in 
the  closest  union  to  a  Protestant  and  repnbli- 
4uai  state;  a  state  which  had  assisted  in  bring- 
ing abottt  the  Revolution,  and  which  was 
willing  to  guaranty  the  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Marlborough  and  Goddphin  found 
that  they  were  more  sealoasly  supported  b^ 
their  old  opponents  than  by  their  old  associ- 
ates. Those  ministers  who  were  zealous  for 
the  war  were  gradually  converted  to  Whigism. 
The  rest  dropped  ofi^  and  were  succeeded  by 
Whigs.  Cowper  became  Chancellor.  Sun- 
derland, in  spite  of  the  very  just  antipathy  of 
Anne,  was  made  Secreury  of  State.  On  the 
4eath  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  a  more  exten- 
juve  chaAge  took  place.  Wharton  became 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Somers  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  At  length  the  administra- 
tion was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Low 
Church  party. 

In  the  year  1710,  a  violent  change  took 
place.  The  queen  had  always  been  a  Tory  at 
heart.  Her  religious  feelings  were  all  on  the 
side  of  the  E6tabli)>hed  Church.  Her  family 
feelings  pleaded  in  favour  of  her  exiled  bro- 
ther. Her  interest  disponed  her  to  favour  the 
acalou  of  prerogative.  The  affection  which 
she  felt  Cot  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was 


the  greatest  security  of  the  Whigs,  lliaf 
affection  had  at  length  turned  to  deadly  aver- 
sion. While  the  great  party  which  had  long 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe  was  under- 
mined by  bedchamber-women  at  St  James's,  a 
violent  storm  gathered  in  the  coustry.  A  fool- 
ish parson  had  preached  a  ibolish  sermon 
against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The 
wisest  members  of  the  govenunent  were  £or 
letting  the  man  alone.  But  Oodolphin,  ia- 
flamed  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new-made  Whig, 
and  exasperated  by  a  nickname  which  was 
applied  to  him  in  this  unfortunate  discourse, 
insisted  that  the  preacher  should  be  impeached. 
The  exhortations  of  the  mild  and  sagacioua 
Somers  were  disregarded.  The  impeachment 
was  brought;  the  doctor  was  convicted t  and 
the  accusers  were  ruined.  The  clergy  caMe 
to  the  rescue  of  the  persecuted  e]crg3rmaa. 
The  country  gentlemen  came  to  the  rescue  ^f 
the  clergy.  A  display  of  Tory  feeliags,  such 
as  England  had  not  witnessed  since  the  cl08il^g 
days  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  appalleS 
the  ministers,  and  gave  bolditess  to  the  queen. 
She  turned  out  the  Whigs,  called  Harley  and 
St  John  to  power,  and  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment The  elections  went  strongly  agaiast 
the  late  government.  Stanhope,  who  Imd  in 
his  absence  been  put  in  nomiaatioa  for  Weet- 
minsler,  was  defeated  by  a  Tory  candidate. 
The  new  ministers,  finding  themselves  mastcM 
of  the  new  Parliament,  were  induced  by  the 
strongest  motives  to  conclude  a  peace  wMi 
Prance.  The  whole  system  of  alliance  in 
which  the  country  was  engaged  was  a  Whiv 
system.  The  general  by  whom  the  Sngllsn 
armies  had  constantly  been  led  to  vietory,  and 
for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  substi- 
tute, was  now,  whatever  he  might  fonoerir 
have  been,  a  Whig  general.  If  Mariboroagh 
were  discarded,  it  was  probable  that  some 
great  disaster  would  follow.  T«t,  if  he  were 
to  retain  his  command,  every  great  aoticn 
which  he  might  perform  would  raise  tiie  credit 
of  the  party  in  oppositk>n. 

A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  between 
England  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Of  that  peace  Lord  Mahon  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  severest  repreheasion.  He  is» 
indeed,  an  excellent  Whig  of  the  time  of  the 
first  I<ord  Stanhope.  "I  canaot  but  pause  for 
a  moment,**  says  he,  '*io  observe  how  much 
the  course  of  a  century  has  inverted  the  meaa 
ing  of  our  party  nicknames;  how  much  a  mo- 
dern Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne^s 
reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reiga  « 
modern  Whig." 

We  grant  one-half  of  Lord  Mahon's  propesi 
tion ;  from  the  other  half  we  altogether  dissent. 
We  allow  that  a  modem  Tory  resembles*  m 
many  things,  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
It  is  natural  that  such  should  be  the  ease.  The 
worst  things  of  one  age  or  nation  oAen  resem- 
ble the  best  things  of  another.  The  livery  of 
an  English  footman  outshines  the  royal  robes 
of  King  Pomarre.  A  modem  shopkeeper's 
hou.se  is  as  well  furnished  as  the  house  of  a 
considerable  merchant  in  Anne's  reign.  Very 
plain  people  now  wear  finer  cloth  than  Beta 
Fieldinjc  or  Beau  Edgworth  could  have  pro 
cured  in  Quee^  Anne*s  reign.     We  woa.d 
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rather  tnist  t*  the  apotheeaiy  of  a  modem  vil- ! 
lage  than  to  the  physieian  of  a  lar^e  town  in  j 
Anne's  reign.  A  modem  boarding-school  miss 
conld  tell  the  most  learned  professor  of  Aune's 
leign  some  things  in  geograpfajr,  a&tronomfy 
and  chemistry,  whieh  woald  surprise  him. 

The  science  of  government  is  an  ezperi- 
metitai  science  \  and  therefore  it  is,  like  all 
other  experimental  scteoces,  a  )krogresslTe 
science.  Lord  Mahon  would  have  been  a 
very  good  Whig  in  the  days  of  Harley.  But 
Harley,  whom  I«ord  Mahon  censures  so  se- 
verely, was  very  Whigish  when  compared 
even  with  Clarendon;  and  Clarendon  was 
quite  a  democrat,  when  compared  with  Lord 
Burleigh.  If  Lord  Mahon  lives,  a*  we  hope 
he  wilU  fifty  years  longer,  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  as  he  now  boasts  of  the  resemblance 
which  the  Tories  of  our  time  bear  to  the 
Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  he  will  then  boast  of 
the  resemblanee  borne  by  the  Tories  of  1888, 
to  those  immortal  patriots,  the  Whigs  of  the 
HefbrmBilL 

Society,  we  believe,  is  constantly  advancing 
in  knowledge.  The  tail  is  now  where  the 
head  was  some  generations  ago.  But  the  head 
aad  the  tail  still  keep  their  distance.  A  nurse 
of  this  ceatury  is  as  wise  as  a  justice  of  the 
qoomm  am4  eii8t«loram  in  8halh)w*8  time. 
The  wooden  spoon  of  this  year  would  puzzle 
a  senior  wrangler  of  the  reign  of  (leorge  the 
Stcotid.  A  boy  from  the  National  School 
reads  and  speUs  better  than  half  the  knights 
of  the  shire  in  the  October  Club.  But  there  is 
still  as  wide  a  difference  as  ever  between  jus- 
tices and  nurses,  senior  wranglers  and  wooden 
spoons,  members  of  Parliament  and  children 
at  charity  schools.  In  the  same  way,  though 
a  Tory  may  now  be  very  like  what  a  Whig 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  3rears,  the  Whig 
is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  Tory  as  ever. 
The  stag,  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos,  who 
<*  feared  hia  hind  feet  would  overtake  the  fore," 
was  net  more  mistaken  than  Lord  Mahon,  if 
he  thinks  that  he  has  really  come  up  with  the 
Whigs.  The  absolute  position  of  the  parties 
has  been  altered ;  the  relative  position  remains 
unchanged.  Through  tlie  whole  of  that  great 
movement,  which  began  before  these  party 
names  existed,  and  which  will  continue  after 
they  have  beoowe  obsolete ;  through  the  whole 
of  that  great  movement,  of  which  the  char- 
ter of  John,  the  instimtion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  extinction  of  villanage,  the 
separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  the  expul- 
aiao  of  the  Stuarts,  the  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  are  successive  stages,  there 
have  been,  under  some  name  or  other,  two  sets 
of  men ;  those  who  were  liefore  their  age,  and 
those  wno  were  behind  it ;  those  who  were  the 
wisest  among  their  contemporaries,  and  those 
who  gloried  in  being  no  wiser  than  their  great- 
grandfathers. It  is  delightfbl  to  think,  that  in 
due  time  the  last  of  those  who  struggle  in  the 
rear  of  the  great  march,  will  occupy  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  advanced  guard.  The 
Tory  Parliament  of  1710  wou!d  have  passed 
for  a  roost  liberal  Parliament  in  the  days  of 
Elirabeth ;  and  there  are  few  members  of  the 
0*^us^rvative  Clnb,  who  would  not  have  been 


fblly  qualiAed  to  ait  with  Haliliuc  and  I 
at  the  Kit-Cat. 

Though,  therefore,  we  admit  that  a  modem 
Tory  bears  seme  reseoiblaaoe  to  a  Whig  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  can  by  no  meanaad^ 
mit  that  a  Tory  of  Anne's  reign  reeemi)lei 
a  modem  Whig.  Have  the  modem  Whigs 
passed  laws  lor  the  pvrpose  of  closing"  the  en- 
trance of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Iht 
new  interests  created  by  trade  1  Do  the  vw* 
dem  Whige  hold  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  1 
Have  the  modem  Whigs  laboured  to  exohide 
all  dissenters  from  oftoe  and  power  1  The 
modem  Whigs  are,  indeed,  like  the  Tories  <ft 
1713,  desirous  of  peace  and  of  close  umoft 
with  France.  But  is  there  no  difference  b» 
tween  the  France  of  1713  and  the  France  of 
1832  !  Is  France  now  the  stronghold  of  tht 
••Popish  tyranny"  and  the  •*arbitrary  power" 
against  which  our  ancestors  fought  and  prayw 
ed  f  Lord  Mahon  will  find,  we  think,  that  iiia 
parallel  is,  in  all  essential  eircomstances,  aa 
incorrect  as  that  which  Fluellen  drew  between 
Macedott  and  Monmouth;  or  as  that  whieh 
an  ingenious  Tory  lalely  discovered  between 
Archbishop  Williams  and  Archbishop  Vei^ 
non. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Mahon  in  tMnkia^ 
highly  of  the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
But  that  part  of  their  conduct  whioh  he  seleett 
for  especial  praise,  is  precisely  the  part  whi^ 
we  think  most  objeccionabta.  We  revere  tbeA 
as  the  great  champions  of  political  aad  iaittU 
lectual  liberty.  It  is  true,  that,  when  raised  to 
power,  they  were  not  exempt  from  the  fanlta 
which  power  naturally  engenders.  It  is  urua, 
that  they  were  men  bom  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  they  were  therefore  ignoraiil 
of  many  troths  which  am  familiar  to  the  raea 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  they  were^ 
what  the  reformers  of  the  Church  were  before 
them,  aad  what  the  reformers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  since— the  leaders  of 
their  species  in  a  right  direction*  It  is  tree, 
that  they  did  not  allow  to  politieal  discussieit 
that  latitude  which  to  as  appears  aeasonahte 
and  safe;  but  to  them  we  owe  the  MaMHral  of 
the  Censorship.  It  is  true  that  they  did  n^c 
carry  the  principle  of  religions  liberty  to  ita 
full  extent;  but  to  them  we  owe  the  Toler^ 
tion  Act. 

Though,  however,  we  think  that  the  Whig* 
of  Ann^s  reign  were,  as  a  body,  far  superior 
in  wisdom  and  public  virtue  to  their  contemp9- 
raries  the  Tories,  we  by  no  means  hold  our- 
selves bound  to  defend  all  the  measures  of  oor 
favourite  party.  A  life  of  action,  if  it  is  to  be 
useftil,  must  be  a  life  of  compromise.  Bit 
speculation  admits  of  no  compromise.  A  po\h 
lie  man  is  often  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
senting to  measures  which  he  dislikes,  lest  he 
should  endanger  the  success  of  measureswhich 
he  thinks  of  vital  importance.  But  the  histd- 
rian  lies  under  no  such  nece!«6ity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties  to 
point  out  clearly  the  errora  of  those  whose 
general  conduct  he  admires* 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  on  the  great  ques- 
tion which  divided  England  during  the  last  four 
years  of  Anne*s  reign,  the  Tories  were  in  the 
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rigbt  and  the  Whigs  in  the  wrong;  That  qiies- 1 
tion  was,  whether  Eogland  ooght  to  conclude 
peace  without  exacting  from  Philip  a  resigna/- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

No  parliamentary  struggle  from  the  time  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  has  been  so  violent  as  that  which  took 
place  between  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  and  the  War  Party*  The  Commons 
were  for  peace ;  the  Lords  were  for  vigorous 
hostilities.  The  queen  was  compelled  to 
choose  which  of  her  two  highest  prerogatives 
she  would  exercise:  whether  she  would  create 
Peers  or  dissolve  the  Parliament.  The  ties 
of  party  superseded  the  ties  of  neighbourhood 
and  of  blood ;  the  members  of  the  hostile  fac- 
tions would  scarcely  speak  to  each  other  or 
bow  to  each  other;  the  women  appeared  at  the 
theatres  bearing  the  badges  of  their  political 
sect.  The  schism  extended  to  the  most  remote 
counties  of  England.  Talents  such  as  had 
never  before  been  displayed  in  political  con- 
trovery  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  hos- 
tile parties.  On  the  one  side  was  Steele,  gay, 
lively,  drunk  with  animal  spirits  and  with  fac- 
tious animosity;  and  Addison,  with  his  polished 
satire,  his  inexhaustible  fertility  of  fancy,  and 
his  graceful  simplicity  of  style.  In  the  front 
of  the  opposite  ranks  appeared  a  darker  and 
fiercer  spirit — the  apostate  politician,  the  ribald 
priest,  the  perjured  lover — a  heart  burning  with 
hatred  against  the  whole  human  race-— a  mind 
richly  stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill 
and  the  lazar-house.  The  ministers  triumphed, 
and  the  peace  was  concluded.  Then  came  the 
reaction.  A  new  sovereign  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Whigs  enjojjFed  the  confidence  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Parliament.  The  unjust  severity 
with  which  the  Tories  had  treated  Marlborough 
and  Walpole  was  more  than  retaliated.  Har- 
ley  and  Prior  were  thrown  into  prison;  Boling- 
broke  and  Ormond  were  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  a  foreign  land.  The  wounds  inflicted 
in  this  desperate  conflict  continued  to  rankle 
for  many  years.  It  was  long  before  the  mem- 
bers of  either  party  could  discuss  the  question 
of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  with  calmness  and  im- 
partiality. That  the  Whig  ministers  had  sold 
us  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  Tory  ministers  had 
sold  us  to  the  French ;  that  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  only  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlbo- 
rough; that  the  peace  had  been  concluded  only 
to  facilitate  the  bringing  over  the  Pretender; 
these  imputations  and  many  others,  utterly  un- 
founded or  grossly  exaggerated,  were  hurled 
backward  and  forward  by  the  political  dis- 
putants of  the  last  century.  In  our  time  the 
question  may  be  discussed  without  irritation. 
We  will  state,  as  concisely  a9  possible,  the 
reasons  which  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  have  arrived. 

The  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  pence  were  two;  first,  the  danger  that 
Philip  might  be  induced,  by  feelings  of  private 
affection,  to  act  in  strict  concert  with  the  elder 
branch  of  his  house,  to  favour  the  French  trade 
at  the  expense  of  England,  aad  to  side  with  the 
French  government  in  future  wars ;  secondly, 
the  danger  that  the  posterity  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  might  become  extinct,  that  Philip 
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might  become  heir  by  blood  to  the  Fr«Mh 
crown,  and  that  thus  two  great  monarchies 
might  be  imited  under  one  sovereign. 

The  first  danger  appears  to  us  altogether 
chimerical.  Family  affisction  has  seldom  pro- 
duced much  eff*ect  on  the  policy  of  princes. 
The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  proved  that  in  politics  the  lies  of 
interest  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  con- 
sanguinity. The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  his  father-in- 
law;  Victor  Amadeus  was  in  arms  against  his 
sons-in-law;  Anne  was  seated  on  a  throne 
from  which  she  had  assisted  to  push  a  most 
indulgent  father.  It  is  true  that  Philip  had 
been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard 
his  grandfather  with  profound  veneration.  It 
was  probable,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of 
Louis  at  Madrid  would  be  very  great;  but 
Louis  was  more  than  seventy  years  old;  he 
could  not  live  long;  his  heir  was  an  infont 
in  the  cradle.  There  was  surely  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  policy  of  the  King  of  Spain 
would  be  swayed  by  his  regard  for  a  nephew 
whom  he  had  never  seen. 

In  fact,  soon  after  the  peace  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  began  to  quarrel.  A 
close  alliance  was  formed  between  Philip  and 
Charles,  lately  competitors  for  the  Oastilian 
crown.  A  Spanish  princess,  betrothed  to  the 
King  of  France,  was  sent  back  in  the  mo^t  in- 
sulting manner  to  her  native  country,  aiMl  a 
decree  was  put  forth  by  the  court  of  Madrid 
commanding  every  Frenchman  to  leave  Spain. 
It  is  true  that,  fifty  years  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  an  alliance  of  peculiar  strictness  was 
formed  between  the  Frenchand  Spanish  go- 
vernments. But  it  is  certain  ihat  both  govern- 
ments were  actuated  on  that  occasion,  not  by 
domestic  afi'eotton,  but  by  common  interests 
and  common  enmities.  Their  Oompact,  though 
called  the  Family  CJompact^-was  as  purely  a 
political  compact  as  the  league  of  Cambrai  or 
the  league  of  Pilnitz. 

The  second  danger  was,  that  Plnlip  might 
hare  succeeded  to  the  crewn  of  his  native 
country.  This  did  not  happen.  But  it  might 
have  happened;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
very  likely  to  happen.  A  sickly  child  alone 
stood  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  heri- 
tage of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Philip,  it  is  true, 
solemnly  renounced  his  claims  to  the  Frenoh 
crown.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Spanish  crown  had 
lately  proved  the  ineflicacy  of  such  renancfa- 
tions.  The  French  lawyers  declared  the  re- 
nunciation nn11«  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the.  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy.  The 
French  people  would  probably  have  sided  with 
him  whom  they  woula  have  considered  as  the 
rightful,  heir.  Saiat  Simon,  though  much  less 
the  slave  of  prejudice  than  most  of  his  coun 
trymen,  and  though  strongly  attached  to  the 
regent,  declared,  in  the  presence  of  that  prince, 
that  he  never  would  support  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  against  those  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  '•If  such,"  he  said,  "be  my  feel* 
ings,  what  roust  be  the  feelings  of  others t** 
Bolingbroke,  it  is  certain,  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  renunciation  was  worth  no  more  thaa 
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<U  vaMTT  M  ivliich  it  was  writtni,  and  de- 
manded it  only  for  the  parpose  of  blinding  tke 
English  Parliament  and  people. 

Yet,  though  it  was  at  one  time  probable  that 
the  posterity  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would 
become  extinct,  and  though  it  is  almost  certain 
that  if  the  postenty  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
bad  become  extinct,  Philip  would  have  suc- 
cessfully preferred  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  we  still  defend  the  principle  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  the  first  place,  Charles 
had,  soon  aAer  the  battle  of  Villa  Vioiosa,  in- 
herited, by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  all 
the  domiuions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It 
might  be  argued,  that  if  lo  these  dominions  he 
had  added  Uie  whole  monarchy  of  Spain,  the 
balance  of  power  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. The  union  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
and  Spain  would  not,  it  is  true,  have  been  so 
alarming  an  event  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain.  But  Charles  was  actually  emperor. 
Philip  was  not,  and  never  might  be,  King  of 
France.  The  certainty  of  the  less  evil  might 
well  be  set  against  the  chance  of  the  greater 
evil. 

But,  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  Spain 
would  long  have  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment either  of  the  emperor  or  of  the  King  of 
France.  The  character  of  the  Spanish  people 
was  a  better  security  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
than  any  will,  any  instrument  of  renunciation, 
or  any  treaty.  The  same  energy  which  the 
people  of  Castile  had  pui  forth  when  Madrid 
was  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  they  would 
have  again  put  forth  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  their  country  was  about  to  become  a  pro- 
vince of  France.  Though  they  were  no  longer 
masters  abroad,  they  were  by  no  means  dis- 

Sosed  to  see  foreigners  set  over  them  at  home. 
'  Philip  had  become  King  of  France,  and  had 
attempted  to  govern  Spain  by  mandates  from 
Versailles,  a  second  Grand  Alliance  would 
easily  have  efiected  what  the  first  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  The  Spanish  nation  would  have 
rallied  against  him  as  zealously  as  it  had  be- 
fore rallied  round  him.  And  of  this  he  seems 
to  have  been  fulJv  aware.  For  many  years  the 
favourite  hope  of  bis  heart  was  that  he  might 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  grandfhther;  but  he 
•eems  never  to  have  thovght  it  possible  that 
he  could  reign  at  once  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption  and  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 

These  were  the  dangers  of  the  peace;  and 
they  seem  to  us  to  be  of  no  very  formidable 
kind.  Against  these  dangers  are  to  be  set  off 
the  evils  of  war  and  ths  risk  of  failure.  The 
evils  of  the  war — the  waste  of  life,  the  suspen- 
sion of  trade,  the  expenditure  of  wealth,  the 
accamulation  of  debt — require  no  illustration. 
The  chances  of  failure  it  is  difficult  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  to  calculate  with  accuracy*    But 


we  think  that  an  estimate  approximatfiig  lo 
the  truth,  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
formed.  The  allies  had  been  victorious  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Flanders.  It  was  by  no 
means  improbable  that  they  might  fight  their 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  France.  But  at  no 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had 
their  prospecu  been  so  dark  in  that  country 
which  was  the  very  object  of  the  struggle. '  In 
Spain  they  held  only  a  few  square  leagues. 
The  temper  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  tnem.  If  they  had 
persisted,  if  they  had  obtained  success  equal  to 
their  highest  expectations,  if  they  had  gained  a 
series  of  victories  as  splendid  as  those  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramilies,  if  Paris  had  fallen,  if 
Louis  had  been  a  prbouer,  we  still  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  accomplished  their 
object  They  would  still  have  had  to  carry  on 
interminable  hostilities  against  the  whole  po« 
pulation  of  a  country  which  afibrds  peculiar 
facilities  to  irregular  warfare;  and  in  which 
invading  armies  sufler  more  from  famine  than 
from  the  sword. 

We  are,  therefore,  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
It  is  true,  that  we  by  no  means  admire  the 
statesmen  who  concluded  that  peace.  Harley, 
we  believe,  was  a  solemn  trifler.  St.  John -a 
brilliant  knave.  The  great  body  of  their  fol- 
lowers consisted  of  the  country  clergy  and  the 
country  gentry;  two  classes  of  men  who  were 
then  immeasurably  inferior  in  respectability 
and  intelligence  to  decent  shopkeepers  or 
farmers  of  our  time.  Parson  Barnabas,  Par- 
son Trullibcr,  Sir  Wilful  Witwould,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wronghead,  Squire  Western,  Squire  Sul- 
len—sncM  were  the  people  who  composed  the 
main  strength  of  the  Tory  party  for  sixty  years 
after  the  Revolution.  It  is  true,  that  the  means 
by  which  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  17H) 
were  most  disreputable.  It  is  true,  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  used  their  power  was 
often  unjust  artd  cruel.  It  is  true,  that  in  order 
to  bring  about  their  favourite  project  of  peace, 
they  resorted  to  slander  and  deception,  without 
the  slightest  scruple.  It  is  true,  that  they 
passed  off  on  the  British  nation  a  renunciation 
which  they  knew  to  be  invalid.  It  is  true,  that 
they  gave  up  the  Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of 
Philip,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  huma« 
nity  and  national  honour.  But  on  the  great 
question  of  Peace  or  War,  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  though  their  motives  may  have  been 
selfish  and  malevolent,  their  decision  was 
beneficial  to  the  state. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  tt 
remains  only  for  us  to  bid  Lord  Mahon  heartily 
farewell,  and  to  assure  him,  that  whatever  dis- 
like we  may  feel  for  his  political  opinions,  W9 
shall  always  meet  him  with  pleasure  on  tut 
neutral  ground  of  literature. 
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WALPOLFS  LETTEKS  TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN/ 


[Edxkbuboh  Rktixw,  1833.] 


Wi  cannot  transcribe  this  title-page  without 
itrong  feelings  iji  regret.  The  editing  of  these 
Tolnmes  was  the  last  of  the  useful  and  modest 
aervices  rendered  to  literature  by  a  nobleman  i 
of  amiable  manners,  of  untarnished  pubHc  and 
private  character,  and  of  cultivated  mind.  On 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Lord  Dover  per- 
formed  his  part  diligently,  judiciously,  and 
without  the  slightest  ostentation.  He  had  two 
merits,  both  of  which  are  rarely  found  together 
in  a  commentator.  He  was  content  to  be 
merely  a  commentator — to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, and  to  leave  the  foreground  to  the 
author  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  illustrate. 
Yet,  though  willing  to  be  an  attendant,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  slave;  nor  did  he  consider  it  as 
part  of  his  editorial  duty  to  see  no  faults  in  the 
writer  to  whom  he  faidifully  and  assiduously 
rendered  the  humblest  literary  offices* 

The  faults  of  Horace  Walpole's  head  and 
heart  are  indeed  sufficiently  glaring.  His 
writings,  it  is  true,  rank  as  high  among  the 
delicacies  of  intellectual  epicures  as  the  Stras- 
burgh  pies  among  the  dishes  described  in  the 
Mmanack  de$  Gounwndg.  But,  as  the  pdU-dt- 
fiu^as  owes  its  excellence  to  the  diseases  of 
the  wretched  animal  which  furnishes  it,  and 
would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it  were  not  made 
of  livers  pretematurally  swollen,  so  none  but 
an  unhealthy  and  disorganized  mind  could 
have  produced  such  literaiy  luxuries  as  the 
works  of  Walpole. 

He  was,  unless  we  have  formed  a  very  erro- 
neous judgment  of  his  character,  the  most 
eccentric,  the  most  artificial,  the  most  fastidi* 
ous,  the  most  capricious  of  men.  His  mind 
was  a  bundle  of  inconsistent  whims  and  affecta- 
tions. His  features  were  covered  by  mask 
within  mask.  When  the  outer  disguise  of 
obvious  affectation  was  removed,  you  were 
ftill  as  far  as  ever  from  teeing  the  real  man. 
He  played  innumerable  parts,  and  overacted 
them  all.  When  he  talked  misanthropy,  he 
ouuTimonedTimon.  When  he  talked  philan- 
thropy, he  left  Howard  at  an  immeasurable 
distance.  He  scoffed  at  courts,  and  kept  a 
chronicle  of  their  most  trifling  scandal;  at 
society,  and  was  blown  about  by  its  slightest 
veerings  of  opinion ;  at  literary  fame,  and  left 
lair  copies  of  his  private  letters,  with  copious 
notes,  to  be  published  after  his  decease;  at 
rank,  and  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  he 
was  an  honourable;  at  the  practice  of  entail, 
and  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  conveyancers  to  tie 
up  his  viUa  in  the  strictest  settlement 
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The  conformation  of  his  mind  was  8Uoh» 
that  whatever  was  little,  seemed  to  him  grea^ 
and  whatever  was  great,  seemed  to  him  little« 
Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to  him,  and  trifles 
were  his  serious  business.  To  chat  with  blue-' 
stockings;  to  write  little  copies  of  compliments 
ary  verses  on  little  occasions ;  to  superintend 
a  private  press;  to  preserve  from  natural  decay 
the  perishable  topics  of  Ranelagh  and  White's|- 
to  record  divorces  and  bets,  Miss  Chudieigb'a 
absurdities  and  George  8elwyn*s  good  say*, 
ings;  to  decorate  a  grotesque  house  with  pie- 
crust battlements ;  to  procure  rare  engravings 
and  antique  chimney-boards;  to  match  odd 
gauntlets ;  to  lay  out  a  maze  of  walks  within 
five  acres  of  ground— these  were  the  grave 
employments  of  his  long  life.  From  these  he 
turned  to  politics  as  to  an  amusement  After 
the  labours  of  the  print-shop  and  the  auction- 
room,  he  unbent  his  mind  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  And,  having  indulged  in  the  re- 
creation of  making  laws  and  voting  milliona 
he  returned  to  more  important  pursuits — to. 
researches  after  Queei^Mary's  comb,  Wolsey'a 
red  hat,  the  pipe  which  Van  Tromp  smoked- 
during  his  last  seafight,  and  the  spur  which 
KingWilliam  struck  into  the  flank  of  Sorrel. 

In  every  thing  in  which  he  busied  himself— 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  in  public  affairs 
—he  was  drawn  by  some  strange  attraction 
from  the  great  to  the  little,  and  from  the  useful 
to  the  odd.  The  politics  in  which  be  took  the. 
keenest  interest  were  politics  scarcely  deserv* 
ing  of  the  name.  The  growlings  of  George  the 
Second,  the  flirtations  of  Princess  Emily  witli 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  amours  of  Prince 
Frederic  with  Lady  Middlesex,  the  squabbles 
between  Gold  Slick  and  the  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  the  disagreements  between  the  tutors 
of  Prince  George— these  matters  engaged 
almost  all  the  attention  which  Walpole  could 
spare  from  matters  more  important  still;— from 
bidding  for  Zinckes  and  Petitots,  from  cheap- 
ening fragments  of  tapestry,  and  handles  of  old 
lances,  firom  joining  bits  of  painted  glass,  and 
from  setting  up  memorials  of  departed  cats  and 
dogs.  While  he  was  fetching  and  carrying 
the  gossip  of  Kensington  Palace  and  Carlton 
House,  he  fancied  that  he  was  engaged  14 
politics,  and  when  he  recorded  that  gossip,  he 
fancied  that  he  was  writing  history. 

He  was,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  fond  of 
faction  at  an  amusement  He  loved  mischief* 
but  he  loved  quiet ;  and  he  was  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  opportunities  of  gratifying  bvth 
his  tacales  at  once.  He  sometimes  contrivecU 
without  showing  himself,  to  disturb  the  course 
of  ministerial  negotiations,  and  to  spread  cob* 
fosion  through  the  political  circles.  He  dose 
w>t  liimself  pretend  thftK,«n.  tkes«  o(9aasu*JU^ 
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he  was  actuated  by  public  spirit;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  bad  any  private  advantage  in 
Tiew.  He  thought  it  a  good  practical  joke  to 
set  public  men  together  by  the  ears ;  and  he 
enjoyed  their  perplexities,  their  accusations, 
and  their  recriminations,  as  a  malicious  boy 
enjoys  the  embarrassment  of  a  misdirected 
traveller. 

About  politics,  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word, 
he  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing.  He  called 
himself  a  Whig.  His  father's  son  could  scarce- 
ly assume  any  other  name.  It  pleased  him 
tJso  to  aflect  a  foolish  aversion  to  kings  as 
kings,  and  a  foolish  love  and  admiration  of 
rebels  as  rebels;  and,  perhaps,  while  kings 
were  not  in  danger,  and  while  rebels  were  not 
in  being,  he  really  believed  that  he  held  the 
doctrines  which  he  professed.  To  go  no  far- 
tlier  than  the  letters  now  before  us,  he  is  per- 
petually boasting  to  his  friend  Mann  of  his 
aversion  to  royalty  and  to  royal  persons.  He 
calls  the  crime  of  DAmien  **  that  least  bad  of 
murders,  the  murder  of  a  king.**  He  hung  up 
in  his  villa  a  fac-simile  of  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles,  with  the  inscription, "Jlffl/or  Ckartn." 
Yet  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  histoiy 
might  have  taught  him  that  the  Restoration, 
and  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  which  followed  the  Restoration,  were  the 
effects  of  this  "Greater  Charter."  Nor  was 
there  much  in  the  means  by  which  the  instm- 
ment  was  obtained  which  could  gratify  a  judi- 
cious lover  of  liberty.  A  man  must  hate  Idngs 
rery  bitterly,  before  he  ean  think  it  desirable 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
be  turned  out  of  doors  by  dragoons,  in  order 
to  get  at  a  king's  head.  Walpole's  Whigism, 
however,  was  of  a  very  harmless  kind.  He 
kept  it,  as  he  kept  the  old  spears  and  helmets 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  merely  for  show.  He 
would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking 
down  the  arms  of  the  ancient  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  from  the  walls  of  his  hall,  and 
setting  off  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  as 
of  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those  daring  warrijors 
and  statesmen,  great  even  in  their  errors,  whose 
Bames  and  seals  were  affixed  to  the  warrant 
which  he  prited  so  highly.  He  liked  revolu- 
tion and  regicide  only  when  they  were  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  His  republicanism,  like  the 
eourage  of  a  bully  or  the  love  of  a  fribble,  was 
strong  and  ardent  when  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it,  and  subsided  when  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  it  to  the  proof.  As  soon  as 
the  revolutionary  spirit  really  began  to  stir  in 
Europe,  as  soon  as  the  hatred  of  kings  became 
something  more  than  a  sonorous  phrase,  he 
was  frightened  into  a  fanatical  royalist,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  extravagant  alarmists 
of  those  wretched  times.  In  truth,  his  talk 
about  liberty,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  was 
IVom  the  beginning  a  mere  cant,  the  remains 
of  a  phraseology  which  had  meant  something 
in  the  mouths  of  those  from  whom  he  had 
learned  it,  but  which,  in  his  mouth,  meant 
4bout  as  much  as  the  oath  by  which  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  bind  themselves  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  all  injured  ladies.  He  had  been 
M  m  his  boyhood  with  Whig  speculations  on 
fMrtruMn:.    He  mman  atimt  hftve  mm,  at 


I  Houghton  or  in  Downing  street,  men  who  had 
!  been  Whigs  when  it  was  as  dangerous  to  be  a 
1  Whig  as  to  be  a  highwayman ;  men  who  had 
I  voted  for  the  exclusion  bill,  who  had  been  con- 
I  cealed  in  garrets  and  cellars  afler  the  battle  of 
I  Sedgmoor,  and^whti  had  set  their  names  to  the 
declaration  that  they  would  live  and  die  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  acquired  the 
language  of  these  men,  and  he  repeated  it  by 
rote,  though  it  was  at  variance  with  all  his 
tastes  and  feelings ;  just  as  some  old  Jacobite 
families  persisted  in  praying  for  the  Pretender; 
and  passing  their  glasses  over  the  water-de- 
canter when  they  drank  the  king's  health,  long 
afler  they  had  become  zealous  supporters  of 
the  government  of  George  the  Third.  He  was 
a  Whig  by  the  accident  of  hereditary  connec- 
tion; but  he  was  essentially  a  courtier,  and 
not  the  less  a  courtier  because  he  pretended  to 
sneer  at  the  object  which  excited  his  admirac 
tion  and  envy.  His  real  tastes  perpetually 
show  themselves  through  the  thin  disguise. 
While  professing  all  the  contempt  of  Bradshaw 
or  Ludlow  for  crowned  heads,  he  took  the 
trouble  to  write  a  book  concerning  Royal  Au- 
thors. He  pried  with  the  utmost  anxiety  into 
the  most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the 
royal  family.  When  he  was  a  child,  he  was 
haunted  with  a  longing  to  see  George  the  First, 
and  gave  his  mother  no  peace  till  she  had 
found  a  way  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  The 
same  feeling,  covered  with  a  thousand  dis- 
guises, attended  him  to  the  grave.  No  obset^ 
vation  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  majesty 
seemed  to  him  too  trifling  to  be  recorded.  The 
French  songs  of  Prince  Frederic,  compositions 
certainly  not  deserving  of"  preservation  on  ac- 
count of  their  intrinsic  merit,  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  for  us  by  this  contemner  of 
royalty.  In  truth,  every  page  of  Walpole's 
works  betrayed  him.  This  Diogenes,  who 
would  be  thought  to  prefer  his  tub  to  a  palace^ 
and  who  has  nothing  to  ask  of  the  masters  of 
Windsor  and  Versailles  but  that  they  will 
stand  out  of  his  light,  is  a  gentleman-usher  &C 
heart 

He  had,  it  is  plain,  an  uneasy  consciousness 
of  the  frivolity  of  his  favourite  pursuits ;  and 
this  consciousness  pitnluced  one  of  the  most 
diverting  of  his  ten  thousand  affectations.  His 
busy  idleness,  his  indifference  to  matters  which 
the  world  generally  regards  as  important,  his 
passion  for  trifles,  he  thought  fit  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  philosophy.  He  spoke  of  himself 
as  of  a  man  whose  equanimity  was  proof  to 
ambitious  hopes  and  fears ;  who  had  learned 
to  rate  power,  wealth,  and  fame  at  their  true 
value,  and  whom  the  conflict  of  parties,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  statesmen,  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  public  opinion,  moved  only  to  a  smile  of 
mingled  compassion  and  disdain.  It  was  owing 
to  the  peculiar  elevation  of  his  character,  that 
he  cared  about  a  lath  and  plaster  pinnacle 
more  than  about  the  Middlesex  election,  nnS 
about  a  miniature  of  Grammont  more  thaa 
about  the  American  Revolution.  Pitt  and 
Murray  might  talk  themselves  hoarse  about 
trifles.  But  questions  of  government  and  wai 
were  too  insignificant  to  oetain  a  mind  which 
was  occupied  in  recording  the  icmdal  of  dub 
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nams  and  the  nrldspere  of  the  baekstairs,  and 
which  was  even  capable  of  selecting  and  dis* 
posing  chairs  of  ebonj  and  shields  of  rhinoce- 
ro94lnn« 

One  of  his  tanomerable  whims  was  an  ex- 
treme dislike  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  letp 
ters.  Not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  literarjr 
&me.  Far  from  it.  Scarcely  any  writer  has 
ever  troubled  himself  so  much  about  the  ap- 
pearance which  his  works  vrerr  to  make  before 
posterity.  But  he  had  set  his  heart  on  incom- 
patible objects.  He  wished  to  l)e  a  celelnrated 
author,  and  yet  to  be  a  mere  idle  gentleman-*- 
one  of  those  epicurean  gods  of  the  earth  who 
do  nothing  at  all,  and  who  ]»a8s  their  existence 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  perfections. 
He  did  not  like  to  have  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  wretches  who  lodged  in  the  little 
oonrts  behind  8l  Martin's  Church,  and  stole 
out  on  Sundays  to  dine  with  their  bookseller. 
He  avoided  the  society  of  authors.  He  spoke 
with  lordly  contempt  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them.  He  tried  to  find  out  some  way 
of  writing  books,  as  M.  Jourdain's  father  sold 
oloth,  wi&out  derogating  from  his  character 
6{  gerUiVumune*  *<  Lui,  marchand  1  Cost  pure 
m^disance:  il  ne  Ta  jamais  ^t^  Tout  oe  qu'il 
fhisait,  c'est  qu'ii  6tait  fort  obligeant,  fort  offi- 
cieuK ;  et  comme  il  se  connaissait,  fort  bien 
en  ^tofies,  il  en  allait  choisir  de  tons  les  cdt^, 
las  faisait  apporter  chez  lui,  et  en  donnait  d 
8M  amis  poor  de  Targent"  There  are  several 
amusing  instances  of  his  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  letters  now  before  ns.  Mann  had 
complimented  him  on  the  learning  which  ap- 
peared in  the  *<  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors ;"  and  it  is  eurious  to  see  how  impa- 
tiently Walpole  bore  the  imputation  of  having 
attended  to  any  thing  so  unfashionable  as  the 
impnyvement  of  his  mind.  **  I  know  nothing. 
How  should  I !  I  who  have  always  lived  in 
the  big  busy  world;  who  lie  a-bed  aU  the  morn- 
ing, calling  it  morning  as  long  as  you  please ; 
who  sup  in  company ;  who  have  played  at  faro 
half  my  life,  and  now  at  loo  till  two  and  three 
in  the  morning ;  who  have  alw^  loved  plea- 
flare,  haunted  auctions. . .  How  I  have  laughed 
when  some  of  the  Magazines  have  called  me 
the  learned  gentleman.  Pray  don't  be  like  the 
Magazines.**  This  folly  might  be  pardoned  in 
a  boy.  But  a  man  of  forty-thre«,  as  Walpole 
then  was,  ought  to  be  quite  as  much  ashamed 
of  playing  at  loo  till  tiiree  eveiy  morning,  as 
of  being  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  a  learned  gen- 
tleman. 

The  literary  character  has  undoubtedly  its 
fnU  share  of  faults,  and  of  very  serious  and 
offensive  faults.  If  Walpole  had  avoided  those 
faults,  we  could  have  pardoned  the  fastidious- 
ness with  which  he  declined  all  fellowship 
with  men  of  learning.  But  from  those  faults 
Walpole  was  not  one  jot  more  fret  than  the 
garreteers  from  whose  contact  he  shrank.  Of 
literary  meannesses  and  literary  vices,  his  life 
and  his  works  contain  as  many  instances  as 
the  life  and  the  works  of  any  member  of 
Johnson's  club.  The  fact  is,  that  Walpole  had 
the  faults  of  Grub  street,  with  a  large  addition 
from  St.  James's  street,  the  vanity,  the  jea- 
l0UMYf  the  irritability  of  a  man  of  letters,  the 


affS(cted  supercflionsness  and  apathy  of  a  man' 
of  ten* 

His  judgment  of  literature,  of  contemporary 
literature  especially,  was  altogether  perverted 
by  his  aristocratioai  feelings.  No  writer  surely 
was  ever  guilty  of  so  much  false  and  aboard' 
criticism.  He  almost  invariably  speaks  with 
contempt  of  those  books  which  are  now  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  best  that  appeared  in* 
his  time ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of 
writers  of  rank  and  fashion  as  if  they  were 
entitled  to  the  same  precedence  in  literature 
which  would  hare  been  allowed  to  them  in  a 
drawing-room.  In  these  letters,  for  example, 
he  says,  that  he  wouM  rather  have  written  the 
most  absurd  lines  in  Lee  than  Thomson's 
"  Seasons."  The  periodical  paper  called  •*  The 
World,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  *«our  Urst 
writers."  Who,  then,  were  the  first  writers  of 
Enghind  in  the  year  17&3 1  Walpole  has  told 
us  in  a  note.  Our  readers  will  probably  guesc 
that  Hume,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson, 
Johnson,  Warburton,  Collins,  Akenside,  Gray, 
Dyer,  Young,  Warton,  Mason,  or  some  of 
those  distinguished  men,  were  on  the  list.  Not 
one  of  them.  Our  first  writers,  it  seems,  were 
Lord  OhesteHield,  Lord  Bath,  Mr.  W.  White- 
head, Sir  Charles  Williams,  Mr.  Soame  Jenjms, 
Mr.  Cambridge,  Mr.  Coventry.  Of  these  seven* 
gentlemen.  Whitehead  was  the  lowest  in  sta^ 
tion,  but  was  the  most  accomplished  tuft-hunter 
of  his  time.  Coventry  was  of  a  noble  family. 
The  other  five  had  among  them  Mi^o  peerages, 
two  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  three 
seats  in  the  Privy  Conncil,  a  baronetcy,  a 'blue 
riband)  a  red  riband,  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  not  ten  pages  that  are  wordi 
reading.  The  writings  of  Whitehead,  Cam- 
bridge, Coventry,  and  Lord  Bath  are  forgotten. 
Soame  Jenyns  is  remembered  chiefly  by  John 
son's  review  of  the  foolish  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil  Lord  Chesterfield  stands  much  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity  than  he  wr<^M 
have  done  if  his  letters  had  never  been  p 
lished.  The  lampoons  of  Sir  Charies  Williams 
are  now  read  only  by  the  curious ;  and,  though 
not  without  occasional  flashes  of  wit,  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  us,  we  must  own,  very  poof 
performances. 

Walpole  judged  of  French  literature  after 
toe  same  fashion.  He  understood  and  loved 
the  French  language.  Indeed,  he  loved  it  too 
well.  His  style  is  more  deeply  tainted  with 
Oallieisms  than  that  of  any  other  English 
writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  His 
composition  often  reads,  for  a  page  together, 
like  a  rude  translation  from  the  French.  We 
meet  every  minute  with  such  sentences  a& 
these,  <One  knows  what  temperaments  Annibal 
Caraoci  painted."  "  The  impertinent  person^ 
age!"  "She is  dead  rich."  ""Lord  Dalkeith 
is  dead  of  the  small-pox  in  three  days." 
'^  What  was  rldiciilous,  the  man  who  seconded 
the  motion  happened  to  be  shut  out"  <*It  will 
now  be  seen  whedier  he  or  they  are  most  pa 
triot" 

His  love  of  the  French  language  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  He  loved  it  as  having  been  for 
a  century  the  vehicle  of  all  the  polite  nothingn 
of  Europe  t  as  the  sign  by  which  the  freema  ' 
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4MM  of  tuMmk  feeognifed  each  other  in  erery 
capital  from  Petersburg  to  Naples ;  as  the  lan- 
guage of  raillery,  as  the  laagmage  of  anecdote, 
as  the  language  of  memoirs,  as  the  language 
ef  correspondence.  Its  higher  uses  he  alto- 
gether disregarded.  The  literatore  of  France 
has  been  to  oars  what  Aaron  was  to  Moses — 
the  expositor  of  great  truths,  which  would  else 
have  perished  for  want  of  a  voice  to  utter 
them  with  distinctness.  The  relation  which 
existed  between  Mr.  Bentham  and  M.  Dumont 
is  an  exact  illustration  of  the  intellectual  rela- 
tion in  which  the  two  countries  stand  to  each 
other.  The  great  discoTeriee  in  phjrsics,  in 
metaphysics,  in  political  science,  are  ours. 
But  no  foreign  nation  except  France  has  re- 
eeired  them  from  us  by  direct  communication. 
Isolated  in  our  situation,  isolated  by  our  man- 
ners, we  foind  truth,  but  we  did  not  impart  it 
France  has  been  the  interpreter  between  Eog- 
land  and  mankind. 

In  the  time  of  Waljpole,  this  process  of  in- 
terpretation was  in  full  actirity.  The  great 
French  writers  were  busy  in  proclaiming 
through  Europe  the  names  of  Bacon,  of  New- 
Ion,  and  of  Locke.  The  English  principles  of 
toleration,  the  English  respect  for  personal 
liberty,  the  English  doctrine  that  all  power  is 
%  trust  for  the  public  good,  were  making  rapid 
progress.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  his- 
tory so  interesting  as  that  great  stirring  up  of 
the  mind  of  France,  that  shaking  of  the  foun- 
dations of  all  established  opinions,  that  np- 
sooting  of  ok)  truth  and  old  error.  It  waa  plam 
that  mighty  principles  were  at  work,  whether 
for  evil  or  for  good.  It  was  plain  that  a  great 
change  in  the  whole  social  system  was  at 
hand.  Fanatics  of  one  kind  might  anticipate 
a  golden  age,  in  whieh  men  should  live  under 
the  simple  dominion  of  reason,  in  perfect 
quality  and  perieet  amity,  without  property, 
or  marriage,  or  king,  or  God.  A  fhnatie  of 
another  kind  mi^t  see  nothing  in  the  doo* 
trines  of  the  philosophers  but  anarchy  and 
mheism,  might  ding  more  closely  to  every  old 
i^hnse,  and  might  regret  the  good  old  days 
Then  8u  Dominic  and  Simon  de  Montfbrt  put 
down  the  growing  heresies  of  Provence.  A 
wise  man  would  have  seen  with  regret  the  ex- 
cesses  into  which  the  reformers  were  running, 
hut  he  would  have  done  justice  to  their  genius 
and  to  their  philanthropy.  He  would  have 
censured  their  errors  t  but  he  would  have  re- 
membered that,  as  Milton  has  said,  error  is  but 
opinion  in  the  making*  While  he  condemned 
their  hostility  to  reUgion,  he  would  have  ae- 
Imowledged  that  it  was  the  natural  effect  of  a 
system  under  which  religion  had  been  oo»- 
stantly  exhibited  to  them,  in  forms  which  com- 
mon sense  rejected,  and  at  which  humanity 
shuddered.  While  he  condemned  some  of 
their  political  doctrines  as  ineompatible  with 
aU  law,  all  property,  and  all  eivilixation,  he 
would  have  acknowledged  that  the  subjects  of 
Louis  the  FiHeenih  had  every  excuse  which 
men  could  have  for  being  eager  to  pull  down, 
a^id  for  being  ignorant  of  the  ikr  higher  art  of 
setting  up.  While  anticipating  a  fierce  con- 
flict, a  great  and  wide-wasting  destmctien,  he 
would  jei  hare  k>oked  forward  to  the  final 


dose  with  a  good  hope  for  France  and  for 
mankind. 

Walpole  had  nei^er  hopes  nor  fears« 
Though  the  most  Frenchified  English  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  troubled  himself 
little  about  the  portents  which  were  daily  to  be 
discerned  in  the  French  hterature  of  his  time* 
While  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were 
studying  with  enthusiastic  d^Ught  English  poli- 
tics and  BngHsh  philosoplw,  he  was  study- 
ing as  intently  the  gossip  of  the  old  court  of 
France.  The  fashions  and  scandal  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Marli,  fashions  and  scandal  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  occupied  him  infinitely  more 
than  a  great  moral  revolution  which  was 
taking  place  in  his  sighu  He  took  a  prodi- 
gious interest  in  every  noble  sharper  whoso 
vast  volume  of  wig  and  infinite  length  of 
riband  had  figured  at  the  dressing  or  at  the 
tucking  up  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of 
every  profligate  woman  of  quality  who  had 
carried  her  train  of  lovers  backward  and  for- 
ward from  king  to  Parliament,  and  from  Parw. 
liament  to  king,  during  the  wars  of  the  Frmd4. 
These  were  the  people  of  whom  he  treasured 
up  the  smallest  memorial,  of  whom  he  loved 
to  hear  the  most  trifling  anecdote,  and  for 
whose  likenesses  he  would  have  given  any 
price.  Of  the  great  French  writers  of  his  own 
time,  Montesquieu  is  the  only  one  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  enthusiasm,  ^d  even  of  Mon- 
tesquieu he  speaks  with  lees  enthusiasm  than 
of  that  abject  thing,  Grebillon  the  younger,  a 
scribbler  as  licentious  as  Louvet  and  as  dull 
as  Rapin*  A  man  must  be  strangely  consti- 
tuted who  can  take  interest  in  pedantic  jour* 
nals  of  the  blodcades  laid  bv  the  Duke  of  A.  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Marquise  de  B.  and  the  Com 
tesse  de  O.  This  trash  Walpole  extols  in  Ian 
guage  snfllciently  high  for  the  merits  of  ^Don 
Quixote.''  He  wished  to  possess  a  likeness  of 
Crebition,  and  Liotard,  the  first  punter  of 
miniatures  then  living,  was  employed  to  pr^ 
serve  the  features  of  the  profligate  twaddlen 
The  .admirer  of  the  Sopha  and  of  the  Lettrm 
Mhiniennis  had  titde  respect  to  spare  for  tfie 
men  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  French 
literature.  He  kept  carefolly  out  of  their  way. 
He  tried  to  keep  other  people  from  paying 
them  any  attention.  He  could  not  deny  that 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  clever  men ;  but 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  depreciating 
them.  Of  D'Alembert  he  spoke  with  a  con- 
tempt, which,  when  the  intellectoal  powers  of 
the  two  men  are  compared,  seems  exquisitely 
ridiculous.  D'Alembert  complained  that  ho 
was  accused  of  having  written  Walpole's 
squib  against  Rousseau.  **  I  hope,"  says  Wal- 
pole, **  that  nobody  will  attribute  IVAIembert's 
works  to  me."    He  was  in  little  danger. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  however,  that  Wal- 
pde's  works  have  real  merit,  and  merit  of  a 
▼eiy  rare,  though  not  of  a  rery  high  kind. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say,  that  though 
nobody  woukl  for  a  moment  compare  Claude 
to  Raphael,  there  wouki  be  another  Raphael 
before  there  was  another  Claude.  And  we 
own  that  we  expect  to  see  fresh  Humes  and 
fresh  Burkes  before  we  again  foil  in  with  that 
peculiar  combinaition  of  moral  and  intellectaal 
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foalitits  to  'Which  tbe  writiDjgs.pf  Waipole  vwe 
meir  eztraordiDary  f>opularity. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  him  by  negatives.  He 
had  not  a  creative  imagination.  He  had  not 
a  pure  taste.  He  wa^  not  a  great  reasoner. 
There  is  indeed  scarcely  any  writer,  in  whose 
works  it  would  be  possible  to  find  so  many 
contradictory  judgments,  so  many  sentences 
of  extravagant  nonsense.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
his  familiar  correspondence  that  he  wrote  in 
this  flighty  and  inconsistent  manner;  but  in 
long  and  elaborate  books,  in  books  repeatedly 
transcribed  and  intended  for  the  public  eye. 
We  will  give  an  instance  or  two ;  for,  without 
instances,  readers  not  very  familiar  with  his 
yrac^s  will  scarcely  understand  our  meaning. 
In  the  "Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  he  states,  very 
truly,  that  the  art  declined  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars.  He  proceeds  to  in^ 
quire  why  this  happened.  The  explanation, 
we  should  have  thought,  woixld  have  been 
easily  fouad.  The  loss  of  the  most  munifi<^ent 
and  judicious  patron  that  the  fine  arts  ever 
had  in  England — for  such  undoubtedly  was 
Charles — the  troubled  stale  of  the  country,  the 
distressed  condition  of  many  of  the  aristocracy, 
perhaps  also  the  austeiity  of  the  victorious 
party— these  circumstances,  we  conceive,  fully 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  But  this  solu- 
tion was  not  odd  enough  to  satisfy  Waipole. 
He  discovers  another  cause  for  the  decline  of 
Uie  art,  the  want  of  models.  Nothing  worth 
painting,  it  seems,  was  left  to  paint*  **  How 
picturesque,"  he  exclaims,  **  was  the  figure  of 
an  Anabaptist !"  As  if  puritanism  had  put  out 
the  sun  and  withered  the  trees ;  as  if  the  civil 
wars  had  blotted  out  the  expression  of  charac- 
ter and  passion  from  the  human  lip  and  brow; 
as  if  many  of  the  men  whom  Vandyke  painted, 
bad  not  been  living  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  faces  little  the  worse  for 
wear;  as  if  many  of  the  beauties  afterwards 
portrayed  by  Lely  were  not  in  their  prime  be- 
fore the  Restoration ;  as  if  the  costume  or  the 
features  of  Cromwell  and  Milton  were  less  pic- 
turesque than  those  of  the  round-faced  peers, 
as  like  each  other  as  eggs  to  eggs,  who  look 
out  from  the  middle  of  tibe  periwigs  of  Kneller. 
In  the  **  Memoirs,"  again,  Waipole  sneers  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the 
Third,  for  presenling  a  collection  of  books  to 
one  of  the  American  colleges  during  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  and  says  that,  instead  of  books. 
His  Royal  Highness  ought  to  have  sent  arms 
and  ammunition ;  as  if  a  war  ought  to  sospend 
all  study  and  all  education ;  or  as  if  it  were  the 
business  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  supply  the 
colonies  with  military  stores  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on 
these  passages,  but  we  have  done  so  because 
they  are  specimens  of  Walpole's  manner. 
Everybody  who  reads  his  works  with  atten- 
tion, will  find  that  they  swarm  with  loose  and 
foolish  observations  like  those  which  we  have 
Cited ;  observations  which  might  pass  in  con- 
versation or  in  a  ha<:ty  letter,  but  which  are 
unpardonable  in  booiCo  deliberately  written 
and  repeatedly  corrected. 

He  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  saw 
rery  far  into  men*  bat  we  are  under  the  ne^ 


••Bsily  of  i^logetber  diastntuig  ft«m  faia  opiD 
nion.  We  do  not  conceive  that  he  had  -any 
power  of  discerning  the  finer  shades  of  chi^ 
racter.  He  practised  an  art,  however,  whicb« 
though  easy  and  even  vulgar,  obtains  for  thos* 
who  practise  It  the  reputation  of  discemmeat 
with  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred.  H« 
sneered  at  everybody,  put  on  every  action  tho 
worst  construction  which  it  would  bear^  **  spelf 
every  man  backward;*'  to  borrow  the  Lady 
Hero's  phrase, 

**Tunit4  every  mnn  the  wr«ng  fide  (mt. 
And  never  giivl  to  truih  ani  virtue  ihet 
Which  ftlmplencM  and  merit  purehaceih." 

In  this  way  any  man  may,  with  little  saga> 
city  and  litde  trouble,  be  considered,  by  thes^ 
whose  good  opinioa  is  not  worth  having*  as  m 
great  judge  of  character* 

It  is  said  that  the  hastv  andrapacioos  Knel^ 
ler  ii5!«*d  to  send  away  the  ladies  who  satt  to 
him  Iter  sketching  their  faces,  and  to  paint 
the  i  rure  and  hands  from  his  housemaid*  It 
was  Uiuch  in  the  same  way  that  Waipole  per* 
trayed  the  minds  of  others.  He  copied  from 
the  life  only  those  glaring  and  obvious  pecu- 
liarities, which  could  not  escape  the  most  su* 
perficial  observation.  The  rest  of  the  can  vasa 
he  filled  up  in  a  careless  dashing  way,  with 
knave  and  fooU  mixed  in  such  proportions  as 
pleased  Heaven.  What  a  difiereace  between 
these  daabs  and  the  masterly  portraits  of  Cla- 
rendon ! 

There  are  oontradlctiont  without  end  in  the 
sketches  of  character  which  abonncl  in  Wal« 
pole's  works*  But  if  we  were  to  form  oui> 
opinion  of  his  eminent  contemporaries  from  a 
general  surrey  of  what  he  has  written  een* 
cerning  them,  we  should  say  that  Pitt  was  a 
strutting*  rantiag,  mouthing  actor;  Charles 
Townshend,  aa  impodeat  and  roluble  jack^ 
pudding ;  Murray,  a  demure,  cold-blooded, 
cowaxcUy  hypocrite;  Hardwicke,  an  insolent 
upstart,  with  the  understanding  of  a  pettifog* 
ger  and  the  heart  of  a  hangman ;  Temple,  aa 
impertinent  poltroon ;  Egmont,  a  solema  cox* 
comb ;  Lytlleton,  a  poor  creature,  whose  only 
wish  was  to  go  to  heaven  in  a  coronet  t 
Onslow,  a  pompons  proser;  Washington,  a 
braggart;  Lord  Camden,  sullen;  Lord  Town- 
shend* malevolent;  Seeker,  an  atheist  who 
had  ahamiaed  Christian  for  a  mitre ;  Whiter 
field,  an  impostor  who  swiadled  his  converts 
out  of  their  watches.  The  Walpoles  f^re  little 
better  than  their  aeighboars.  Old  Horace  is 
constantly  represented  as  a  coarse*  brutal,  nig* 
gi^rdly  buSooa,  and  his  son  as  worthy  of  such 
a  father.  In  short,  if  we  are  to  trust  this  dis- 
cerning judge  of  human  nature,  England  in 
his  time  contained  little  sense  and  no  virtae, 
except  what  was  distributed  between  himself* 
Lord  Waldgrave,  aad  Marshal  Conway. 

Of  such  a  writer  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say*  that  his  works  are  destitute  of  every 
charm  which  is  derived  from  elevation  or  from 
tenderness  of  sentiment.  When  he  chose  to 
be  humane  and  magnanimous— tbr  he  some* 
times*  by  way  of  variety,  tried  this  atfectatioi& 
— he  overdid  his  part  most  ludicrously.  None 
of  his  many  disguises  sate  so  awkwardly  upoa 
him.    For  ezan^e*  he  tells  us  that  he  did  am 
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•hooM  to  be  intunate  with  Mr. Pitt;  and  wfayt 
Boc&ase  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  among  the  perse- 
•ntors  of  his  father ;  or  because,  as  he  repeat- 
ed! j  assures  us,  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  disagreeable 
man  in  private  life?  Not  at  all ;  but  because 
Mr.  Pitt  was  too  fond  of  war,  and  was  great 
with  too  little  reluctance.  Strange,  that  an 
kabitual  scoffer  like  Walpole  should  imagine 
that  this  cant  could  impose  on  the  dullest 
reader!  If  Moliere  had  put  such  a  speech 
into  the  mouth  of  Tartufie,  we  should  have 
said  that  the  fiction  was  unskilful,  and  that 
Orgon  could  not  have  been*  such  a  fool  as  to 
be  taken  in  by  it  Of  the  twenty-six  years 
daring  which  Walpole  sat  in  Parliament,  thii*- 
teen  were  years  of  war.  Yet  he  did  not,  during 
•11  those  thirteen  years,  otter  a  single  word,  or 
give  a  single  vote,  tending  to  peace.  His  most 
intimate  friend,  the  only  friend,  indeed,  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  attached, 
Conway,  was  a  soldier,  was  fond  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  perpetually  entreating  Mr. 
Pitt  to  give  him  employment.  In  this,  Wal- 
pole saw  nothing:  but  what  was  admirable. 
Conway  was  a  hero  for  soliciting  the  com- 
nund  of  expeditions,  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
monster  for  sending  out. 

What  then  is  the  charm,  the  irresistible 
charm  of  WaIpole*s  writings  1  It  consists, 
w«  think,  in  the  art  of  amusing  without  ex- 
citing. He  never  convinces  the  reason,  nor 
fills  the  imagination,  nor  touches  the  heart; 
bat  he  keeps  the  mind  of  the  reader  constantly 
attentive  and  constantly  entertained.  He  had 
a.  strange  inji^enuity  peculiarly  his  own,  an 
iageauity  which  appeared  in  all  that  he  did, 
in  his  building,  in  his  gardening,  in  his  up- 
hDlsteiy,  ia  the  matter  aad  in  the  manner  of 
his  writings.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  classi- 
fication—not a  reiy  aceorate  classification — 
which  Akenside  has  given  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  we  should  say  that  with  the 
Sublime  and  the  BeautifU  Walpole  bad  no- 
thing to  dd,  but  that  the  third  province,  the 
Odd,  was  his  peeuiiar  domain.  The  motto 
which  he  prefijced  to  his  '^Catalogue  of  Royal 
aAd  Noble  Authors,"  might  have  been  in- 
scribed with  perfect  propriety  over  the  door 
of  every  room  in  his  house,  and  on  the  title- 
pait*  of  every  one  of  his  books.  **  Dove  dia- 
volo,  Messer  Ludovico,  avete  pigliate  tante 
C9glionerie  r'  In.  kit  villa,  every  apartment 
la  a  mnaeum,  every  piece  of  furniture  is  a  cu- 
riosity ;  there  is  soa«ching  strange  in  the  form 
of  the  shovel ;  there  is  a  long  story  belonging 
to  the^  belUrope.  We  wander  among  a  profu- 
sion of  rarities,  of  trifling  intrinsic  Value,  but 
80  qnaint  in.  fashion,  or  connected  with  such 
remarkable  names  and  events,  that  they  may 
weU  detain  onr  attention  (or  a  moment  A 
moment  is  enough.  Some  new  relic,  some 
new  uaiqne,  some  new  carved  work,  some 
new  enamel,  is  forthcoming  in  an  instant 
One  cabinet  of  trinkets  is  no  sooner  closed 
than  another  is  opened.  It  is  the  same  with 
Walpole's  writings.  It  is  not  in  their  utility, 
ii  is  not  in  their  beauty,  that  their  attraction 
lies.  They  are  to  the  works  of  great  histori- 
ans and  poets,  what  Strawberry  Hill  is  to  the 
nmaeam  uf  Sir  Hans  Sloanet  or  to  the  Qaileiy 


of  Florence.  Widpole  is  constantly  showing 
us  things-— not  of  very  great  value  indeed — ^jret 
things  which  we  are  pleased  to  see,  and  which 
we  can  sec  nowhere  else.  They  are  baubles ; 
but  they  are  made  curiosities  either  by  his  gro- 
tesque workmanship,  or  by  some  association 
belonging  to  them.  His  style  is  one  of  those 
peculiar  styles  by  which  everybody  is  attract- 
ed, and  which  nobody  can  safely  venture  to 
imitate.  He  is  a  mannerist  whose  mannet 
has  become  perfectly  easy  to  him.  His  affecta- 
tion is  so  habitual,  and  so  universal,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  called  affectation.  The  affTecta* 
tion  is  the  essence  of  the  man.  It  pervades 
all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  expressions.  If  it 
were  taken  away,  nothing  would  be  left.  He 
coins  new  words,  distorts  the  senses  of  old 
words,  and  twists  sentences  into  forms  which 
make  grammarians  stare.  But  all  this  he 
does,  not  onlv  with  an  air  of  ease,  but  as  if  he 
could  not  help  doing  it  His  wit  was,  in  its 
essential  properties,  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  Cowley  and  Donne.  Like  theirs,  it  con- 
sisted in  an  exquisite  perception  of  points  of, 
analogy,  and  points  of  contrast  too  subtle  for 
common  observation.  Like  them,  Walpole 
perpetually  startles  us  by  the  ease  with  which 
he  yokes  together  ideas  between  which  there 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  connection. 
But  he  did  not,  like  them,  affect  the  gravity  of 
a  lecture,  and  draw  his  illustrations  from  the 
laboratory  and  from  the  schools.  His  tone 
was  light  and  fleering;  his  topics  were  the 
topics  of  the  club  and  the  ball-room.  And 
therefore  his  strange  combinations  and  far- 
fetched allusions,  though  very  closely  resem- 
bling those  which  tire  us  to  death  in  the  poems 
of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  are  read  with 
pleasure  constantly  new. 

No  man  who  has  written  so  much  is  so  seldom 
tiresome.  In  his  books  there  are  scarcely  any 
of  those  passages  which,  in  our  school  da3rs, 
we  used  to  caU  ^e^.  Yet  he  often  wrote  on 
subjects  which  are  generally  considered  as 
dull ;  on  subjects  which  men  of  great  talents 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  render  popular. 
When  we  compare  the  "Historic  Doubts'* 
about  Richard  the  Third  with  Whitaker's  and 
Chalmer's  book  on  a  far  more  interesting 
question,  the  character  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots ;  when  we  compare  Ae  **  Anecdotes  of 
Painting"  with  Nichols's  •*  Anecdotes,"  or  even 
with  Mr.  lyisraeli's  •*  Quarrels  of  Authors," 
and  **  Calami  ties  of  Authors,**  we  at  once  see 
Walpole's  superiority,  not  in  industry,  not  in 
learning,  not  in  accuracy,  not  in  logical  power, 
but  in  the  art  of  writing  what  people  wiU  like 
to  read.  He  rejects  all  but  tiiie  attractive  parts 
of  his  subject  He  keeps  only  what  is  in  itself 
amusing,  or  what  can  be  made  so  by  the  arti* 
fice  of  his  diction.  The  coarser  morsels  of 
antiquarian  learning  he  abandons  to  others; 
and  sets  out  an  entertainment  worthy  of  a 
Roman  epicure,  an  entertainment  consisting 
of  nothing  but  delicacies — the  brains  of  sing- 
ing birds,  the  roe  of  mullets,  the  sunny  halves 
of  peaches.  This,  we  think,  is  the  great  merit 
of  his  "  Romance."  There  is  little  skill  in  the 
delineation  of  the  characters.  Manfred  is  as 
commonplace  a  tyrant,  Jerome  ascommonplact 
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«^Bonfessor,Theodore  as  commonplace  a  yoxmg 
genUeman,  babetla  and  Matilda  as  common- 
place a  pair  of  yonn]^  ladies,  as  ate  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  thousand  Italian  castles  in  which  con- 
dotlieri  have  revelled,  or  in  which  imprisoned 
duchesses  have  pined.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
much  admire  the  big  man  whose  sword  is  dug 
up  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  whose  helmet 
drops  from  the  clouds  in  another,  and  who, 
after  clattering  and  rustling  for  some  days, 
ends  by  (ticking  the  house  down.  But  the 
•tory,  whatever  its  value  may  be,  never  flags 
for  a  single  moment.  There  are  no  digres- 
sions, or  unseasonable  descriptions,  or  long 
speeches.  Every  sentence  carries  the  action 
fbrward.  The  excitement  is  constantly  re- 
newed. Absurd  as  is  the  machinery,  and  in- 
sipid as  are  the  Human  actors,  no  reader  pro- 
bablv  ever  thought  the  book  dull. 

Walpolc's  **  letters"  are  generally  consider- 
ed as  his  best  performances,  and  we  think 
with  reason.  His  faults  are  far  less  offensive 
to  us  in  his  correspondence  than  in  his  books. 
His  wild,  absurd,  and  ever-changing  opinions 
alMut  men  and  things  are  easily  pardoned  in 
fkmiliar  letters.  His  bitter,  scoffing,  depre- 
dating disposition,  does  not  show  itself  in  so 
unmitigated  a  manner  as  in  his  "Memoirs.'* 
A  writer  of  letters  must  be  civil  and  fViendly 
to  his  correspondent  at  least,  if  to  no  other  per- 
son. 

He  loved  letter-writing,  and  had  evidently 
•tudied  it  as  an  art  It  was,  in  truth,  the  very 
kind  of  writing  for  such  a  man ;  for  a  man 
very  ambitious  to  rank  among  wits,  yet  ner- 
vously afraid  that,  while  obtaining  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wit,  he  might  lose  caste  as  a  gentle- 
man. There  was  nothing  vulgar  in  writing  a 
letter.  Not  even  Ensign  Northerton,  not  even 
the  captain  described  in  Hamilton's  Baron — 
and  Walpole,  thongh  the  author  of  many 
quartos,  had  some  feelings  in  common  with 
those  gallant  officers— would  have  denied  that 
a  gentleman  might  sometimes  correspond  with 
a  friend.  Whether  Walpole  bestowed  much 
labour  on  the  composition  of  his  letters,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  from  internal  evidence. 
There  are  passages  which  seem  perfectly  un- 
studied. But  the  appearance  of  ease  may  be 
the  effect  of  1  abour.  There  are  passages'which 
have  a  very  artificial  air.  But  they  may  have 
been  produced  without  effort  by  a  mind  of 
which  the  natural  ingenuity  had  been  im- 
proved into  morbid  quickness  by  constant  ex- 
ercise. We  are  never  sure  that  we  see  him 
as  he  was.  We  are  never  sure  that  what 
appears  to  be  nalure  is  not  an  effect  of  art 
We  are  never  sure  that  what  appears  to  be  art 
is  not  merely  habit  which  has  become  second 
nature. 

In  wit  and  animation  the  present  collection 
is  not  superior  to  those  which  have  preceded 
it  But  it  has  one  great  advantage  over  them 
all.  It  forms  a  connected  whole — a  regular 
journal  of  what  appeared  to  Walpole  the  most 
important  transactions  of  the  last  twenty  years 
of  George  the  Second's  reign.  It  contains  much 
new  information  concerning  the  history  of  that 
time,  the  portion  of  English  history  of  which 
common  readers  know  the  least 
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The  earlier  letters  contain  the  most  Hvelf 
and  interesting  account  which  we  possess  of 
that  **  great  Walpolean  battle,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Junius,  which  terminated  in  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Robert  Horace  Walpole  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  just  in  time  lo  witnesa  the 
last  desperate  struggle  which  his  father,  sur* 
rounded  by  enemies  and  traitors,  maintained^ 
with  a  spirit  as  brave  as  that  of  the  column  at 
Foatenoy,  first  for  victory,  and  then  for  ho- 
nourable retreat  Horace  was,  of  course,  on 
the  side  of  his  family.  Lord  Dover  seems  to 
have  been  enthusiastic  on  the  same  side,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  Sir  Robert  **  the  glory  of 
the  Whigs." 

Sir  Robert  deserved  this  high  eulogium,  wa 
think,  as  little  as  he  deserved  the  abusive  epi* 
thets  which  have  often  been  coupled  with  his 
name.  A  fair  character  of  him  still  remaint 
to  be  drawn ;  and,  whenever  it  shall  be  drawn, 
it  vrill  be  equally  unlike  the  portrait  by  Ck>z# 
and  the  portrait  by  SmoUett 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  gr^at  talents  and  great 
virtues.  He  was  not,  indeed,  like  the  leaders 
of  the  party  which  opposed  his  government,  a 
brilliant  orator.  He  was  not  a  profound  scho* 
lar,  like  Carteret,  or  a  wit  and  a  fine  gentle* 
man,  like  Chesterfield.  In  all  these  respects^ 
his  deficiencies  were  remaritable.  His  literal 
ture  consisted  of  a  scrap  or  two  of  Horace, 
and  an  anecdote  or  two  from  the  end  of  the 
Dictionary.  His  knowledge  of  history  was  so 
limited,  that,  in  the  great  debate  on  the  Ercisa 
Bill,  he  was  forced  to  ask  Attorney-General 
Yorke  who  Empson  and  Dudley  were.  His 
manners  were  a  little  too  coarse  and  boiste- 
rous  even  for  the  age  of  Westerns  and  Top- 
halls.  When  he  ceased  to  talk  of  politics,  ho 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  women ;  and  he  di* 
lated  on  his  favourite  theme  with  a  freedom 
which  shocked  even  that  plain-spoken  genera- 
tion, and  which  was  quite  nnsuited  to  his  age 
and  station.  The  noisy  revelry  of  his  summer 
festivities  at  Houghton  gave  much  scandal  t6 
grave  people,  and  annually  drove  his  kinsman 
and  colleague.  Lord  Townshend,  (Vom  the 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Rainham. 

But  however  ignorant  he  might  be  of  ge- 
neral history  and  of  general  literature,  he  was 
better  acquainted  than  any  man  of  his  day 
with  what  it  concerned  him  most  to  know, 
mankind,  the  English  nation,  the  court,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  own  office.  Of 
foreign  affkirs  he  knew  litAe ;  but  his  judgment 
was  so  good,  that  his  little  knowledge  went 
very  ftir.  He  was  an  excellent  parliamentary 
debater,  an  excellent  parliamentary  tactician, 
an  excellent  man  of  business.  No  man  ever 
brought  more  industry  or  more  method  to  the 
transacting  of  afiR&irs.  No  minister  in  his  time 
did  so  much ;  yet  no  minister  had  so  much 
leisure. 

He  was  a  good-natured  man,  who  had  for 
thirty  years  seen  nothing  but  the  worst  parts 
ot  human  nature  in  other  men.  He  was  fami- 
liar with  the  malice  of  kind  people,  and  th« 
perfidy  of  honourable  people.  Proud  men  had 
licked  the  dust  before  him  Patriots  had  beg- 
ged him  to  come  up  to  the  T)rice  of  their  pniTed 
and  advertised  integrity*  *He  said,  alter  bis 
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ftO,  that  Uwu  adugerons  &in|^  to  be  arainis- 
tv ;  that  there  vere  few  minds  whu^h  woaJd 
iK)t  be  injured  by  the  constant  spectacle  of 
meanness  and  depravity.  To  his  honour,  it 
most  be  confessed,  that  fev  minds  have  come 
oat  of  such  a  trial  so  Utile  damaged  in  the 
most  important  parts.  He  retired,  aAer  more 
than  twenty  years  of  power,  with  a  temper  not 
soared,  with  a  heart  not  hardened,  with  simple 
tastes,  with  frank  manners,  and  with  a  oapa- 
oity  [or  friendship^  No  stain  of  treachery,  of 
ingratitude,  or  of  cruelty  rests  oa  his  memory. 
Factious  hatred,  while  flingiug  on  his  name 
every  other  foul  aspersion,  was  compelled  to 
own  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood.  This 
would  scarcely  seem  a  high  ealogiuni  on  a 
statesman  of  owe  limes.  U  was  then  a  rare 
and  honoarable  distinction.  The  contest  of 
parties  in  Blngtand  had  long  been  carried  on 
with  a  ferocity  anworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 
Sir  Robert  iWalpole  was  the  minister  who  gave 
to  our  government  that  character  of  lenity 
which  it  has  since  generally  preserved.  It 
was  perfectly  known  to  him  that  many  of  his 
oppouents  had  dealings  with  the  Pretender. 
The  lives  of  some  were  at  his  mercy.  He 
wanted  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  precedents  for 
using  his  advantage  unsparingly.  But,  with  a 
clemency  to  which  posterity  has  never  done 
justice,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thwarted,  vi- 
lified, and  at  last  overthrown,  by  a  party  which 
included  many  men  whose  necks  were  in  his 
power. 

That  he  practised  corruption  ou  a  large 
scale  is,  we  think,  indisputable.  But  whether 
he  deserved  all  the  invectives  which  have  been 
uttered  against  him  on  that  account,  may  be 
questionc^d.  No  man  ought  to  be  severely  cen- 
sured for  not  being  beyond  his  age  in  virtue. 
To  buy  the  votes  of  constituents  is  as  im- 
luoral  as  to  buy  the  voles  of  representatives. 
The  candidate  who  gives  five  guineas  to  the 
freeman  is  as  culpable  as  the  man  who  gives 
three  hundred  gumeas  to  the  member.  Yet 
we  know  that«  in  our  own  time,  no  man  is 
thought  wicked  or  dishononmble,  no  man  is 
cut,  no  man  is  black-ballad,  because,  under 
the  old  system  of  election,  he  was  returned,  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  returned,  for 
Sast  Setfordt  lor  Liverpool,  or  for  Stafford. 
Walpole  governed  by  corruption,  because,  in 
bis  time,  it  was  impossible  to  govern  other- 
wise. Ck>rruption  was  unnecessary  to  the 
Tudors:  for  their  Parliaments  were  feeble. 
Tha  publicity  which  has  of  late  years  been 
given  to  parliamentary  proceedings  has  raised 
the  standard  of  morality  among  public  men. 
The  power  of  public  opinion  i«i  so  great,  that» 
even  before  the  reform  of  the  representation, 
a  faint  suspicion  that  a  minister  had  given 
peeonia^  gratifications  to  members  of  Par- 
liament in  return  for  their  votes,  would  have 
been  enough  to  ruin  him.  But,  during  the 
century  which  followed  the  restoration,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  that  situation 
in  which  assemblies  must  be  managed  by 
corruption,  or  cannot  be  managed  at  alL  It 
was  not  held  in  awe,  as  m  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, by  the  throne.  It  was  not  held  in  awe,  as 
»ik  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  opinion  of  the 


people.  Its  constitution  was  oligaicUeaL  lit. 
deliberations  were  secreL  Its  power  in  tha 
state  was  immense.  The  government  had 
every  conceivable  motive  to  offer  bribes.  Many 
of  the  members,  if  they  were  not  men  of  strict 
honour  and  probity,  had  no  conceivable  motive 
to  refuse  what  the  government  offered.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  accordingly,  the 
practice  of  buying  votes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  commenced  by  the  daring  Clifford, 
and  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the  craAy  and 
shameless  Danby.  The  Revolution,  great  and 
manifold  as  wosre  the  blessings  of  which  it  was 
directly  or  remotely  the  cause,  at  first  aggra> 
vated  this  eviL  The  importance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  now  greater  than  ever.  Th^ 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  more  strictly 
limited  than  ever,  and  those  associations  ia 
which,  more  than  in  its  legal  prerogatives,  its 
power  had  consisted,  were  completely  broken. 
No  prince  waji  ever  in  so  helpless,  so  distressing 
a  situation  as  William  the  Third.  The  party 
which  defended  his  title  was,on  general  grounds, 
disposed  to  curtail  his  prerogative.  The  party 
which  was,  on  general  grounds,  friendly  to  the 
prerogative,  was  adverse  to  his  title.  There  wa9 
no  quarter  in  which  both  his  office  and  his  person 
could  find  favour.  But  while  the  induence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  government  was 
becoming  paramount,  the  influence. of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  House  of  Commons  was  declining. 
It  mattered  little  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  whether  that  House  were  or  were  not. 
chosen  by  the  people,  it  was  certain  to  act  for 
the  people;  because  it  would  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conrt,  but  for  the  support  of 
the  people.  Now  that  the  court  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  large 
body  of  members  who  were  not  returned  by 
popular  election  had  nobody  to  please  but 
themselves.  Even  those  who  were  returned 
by  popular  election  did  not  live,  as  now,  under 
a  constant  sense  of  responsibility.  The  con* 
stituents  were  not,  as  now,  daily  apprized  of 
the  votes  and  speeches  of  their  representatives^ 
The  priv^il^es  which  had,  in  old  times,  been 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  security  and 
efficiency  of  Parliaments,  were  now  superfio- 
ous.  But  they  were  still  carefully  maintained  ; 
by  honest  legislators,  from  superstitious  ven«* 
ration ;  by  dishonest  legislators,  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  They  had  been  a  useful  defence 
to  the  Commons  during  a  long  and  doubtful 
conflict  with  powerful  sovereigns.  They  were 
now  no  longer  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and 
they  became  a  defence  to  the  members  against 
their  constiments.  That  secresy  which  had 
been  absolutely  necessary  in  times  when  the 
Privy  Council  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  tha 
leaders  of  opposition  to  the  Tower,  was  pre- 
served  in  times  when  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  sufficient  to  hurl  the  most 
powerful  minister  from  his  post 

The  government  could  not  go  on  unless  the 
Parliament  could  be  kept  in  order.  And  how 
was  the  Parliament  to  be  kept  in  order  1  Three 
hundred  years  ago  it  would  have  been  enouglt 
for  a  statesman  to  have  the  support  of  the 
crown.  It  would  now,  we  hope  and  believe, 
be  enough  fot;  him  to  enjoy  the  confidtuce 
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and  aipprotetioQ  of  the  great  body  of  the  mi^- 
41e  elass.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  would  not 
kave  been  enough  to  have  both  crown  and 
peoj^le  on  hia  side.  The  Parliament  had  shak- 
en off  the  control  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It 
bad  not  yet  fallen  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members 
luul  absolutely  no  motive  to  support  any  admi- 
nistration except  their  own  interest,  and  in  the 
lowest  sense  of  the  word.  Under  these  cir- 
oumstancee,  the  country  could  be  governed 
only  by  corruption.  Bolingbroke,  who  was  the 
ablest  and  the  most  vehement  of  those  who 
raised  the  cry  of  corruption,  had  no  better  re- 
aiedy  to  propose  than  that  the  royal  prero- 
gative should  be  strengthened.  The  remedy 
would  no  doubt  have  been  efficient.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  it  woald  not  have  been 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  fault  was  in  the 
coBstitutioQ  of  the  legislature ;  and  to  blame 
those  ministers  who  managed  the  legislature  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  managed,  is 
poss  injustice.  They  submitted  to  extortion 
beeanse  they  could  not  help  themselves.  We 
might  as  well  accuse  the  poor  Lowland  farmers 
who  paid  **  black  mail  '  to  Rob  Roy,  of  corw 
rupting  the  virtue  of  the  Highlanders,  as  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of 
Parliament.  His  crime  was  merely  this; 
that  he  employed  his  money  more  dexterously, 
and  got  more  support  in  return  for  it,  than  any 
of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  him. 

He  was  himself  incorruptible  by  money. 
His  dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  power ; 
and  the  heaviest  charge  which  can  be  brought 
against  him  is,  that  to  this  passion  he  never 
cenpled  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his 
eonntry. 

One  of  the  maxims  which,  as  his  son  tells 
«s,  he  was  most  in  the  habit  of  repeating  was, 
pitta  nen  movert.  It  was  indeed  the  maxim  by 
which  he  generally  regulated  his  public  conducu 
It  ii  the  maxim  of  a  man  more  solicitous  to  hold 
power  long  than  to  use  it  well.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  though  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  not  one  great 
measure,  not  one  important  change  for  the  bet- 
ter or  for  the  worse  m  any  part  of  our  institu- 
tions, marks  the  period  of  his  supremacy.  Nor 
was  this  because  he  did  not  clearly  see  that 
many  changes  were  very  desirable.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  toleration  at 
the  feet  of  Somers  and  of  Burnet.  He  disliked 
the  shameful  laws  against  Dissenters.  But  he 
aever  could  be  induced  to  bring  forward  a 
proposition  for  repealing  them.  The  sufferers 
vepreseoted  to  him  the  injustice  with  which 
they  were  treated,  boasted  of  their  firm  attacJi- 
ment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  reminded  him  of  his  own  re- 
peat^ declarations  of  good-will  to  their  cause. 
He  listened,  assented,  promised,  and  did  no- 
thing. At  length  the  question  was  brought 
Ibrward  by  others;  and  the  minister,  after  a 
hesitating  and  evasive  speech,  voted  against  it. 
The  tnith  was,  that  he  remembered  to  the  latest 
day  of  his  life  that  terrible  explosion  of  high- 
oharch  feeling  which  the  foolish  prosecution 
of  a  foolish  parson  had  occasioned  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.    If  the  Dissenters  had  been 


turbulent,  he  would  probably  have  relieved 
them  I  but  while  he  apprehended  no  danger 
from  them,  he  would  not  run  the  slightest  risk 
for  their  sdke.  He  acted  in  the  same  manner 
with  respect  to  other  questions.  He  knew  the 
state  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.'  He  was  coa^ 
stantly  predicting  another  insurrection  in  that 
part  of  the  empire.  Yet  during  his  lonsr  tenure 
of  power,  he  never  attempted  to  perform  what 
was  then  the  most  obvious  and  pressing  duty 
of  a  British  statesman — to  break  the  power  of 
the  chiefs,  and  to  establish  the  authority  of  law 
through  the  farthest  corners  of  the  island.  No*^ 
body  knew  better  than  he  that,  if  this  were  not 
done,  great  mischiefs  would  follow.  But  the 
Highlands  were  tolerably  quiet  at  this  time* 
He  was  content  to  meet  daily  emergencies  by 
daily  expedients;  and  he  leA  the  rest  to  hia 
successors.  They  had  to  conquer  the  High 
lands  in  the  midst  of  a^war  with  France  and 
Spain,  because  he  had  not  regulated  the  High- 
lands in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  hQ 
found  that  measures,  which  he  had  hoped  ta 
carry  through  quietly,  had  caused  great  agita-^ 
tion.  When  this  was  the  case,  he  generallj» 
modiAed  or  withdrew  them.  It  wa:  thus  thaa 
he  cancelled  Wood's  patent  in  oompUance  with 
the  absurd  outcry  of  the  Irish.'  It  was  thua 
that  he  frittered  away  the  Porteous  Bill  to  no- 
thing, for  fear  of  exanperating  the  Scotch.  It 
was  thus  that  he  abandoned  the  Excise  Bill,  aft 
soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  offensive  to  all  thd< 
great  towns  of  England.  The  language  which: 
he  held  about  that  measure  in  a  subsequent 
session  is  eminently  characteristic.  Pulteney 
had  insinuated  that  the  scheme  would  be  agaia 
brought  forward.  "As  to  the  wicked  scheaie,'*' 
said  Walpole,  **  as  the  gentleman  is  pleased  to 
call  it,  which  he  would  persuade  gentlemen  ia 
not  yet  laid  aside,  I,  for  my  part,  assure  thia 
House,  I  am  not  so  mad  as  ever  again  to  en- 
gage in  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  excise ; 
though,  in  my  private  opinion,  I  still  think  1% 
was  a  scheme  that  would  have  tended  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  nation." 

The  conduct  of  Walpole  with  regaid  to  tha 
Spanish  War  in  the  great  blemish  of  bis  pub« 
lie  life.  Archdeacon  Coxe  imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  one  grand  principle  of  action 
to  which  the  whole  public  conduct  of  his  hero 
oug^t  to  be  referred.  '*  Did  the  administratioa 
of  Walpole,"  sa3r8  the  biographer,  **  present 
any  uniform  principle  which  may  be  traced  in 
every  part,  and  which  gave  combination  and 
consistency  to  the  whole  1  Yes,  and  that  prin** 
ciple  was,  The  Lovs  of  Psaci."  It  would  ba 
difficult,  we  think,  to  bestow  a  higher  eulogium 
on  any  statesman.  But  the  eulogium  is  far  too 
high  for  the  merits  of  Walpole.  The  great 
ruling  principle  of  his  public  conduct  was  in- 
deed a  love  of  peace,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  Archdeacon  Coxe  uses  the  phrase.  The 
peace  which  Walpole  sought  was  not  the 
peace  of  the  country,  but  the  peace  of  his  own 
administration.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
public  life,  indeed,  the  two  objects  were  inse- 
parably connected.  At  length  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  them— of 
I  plunging  the  state  into  hostilities  for  whkJi, 
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there  was  no  just  groand,  and  by  which  no- 
thing was  to  be  got;  or  of  facing  a  violent 
opposition  in  the  country,  in  Parliament,  and 
even  in  the  royal  closet.  No  person  was  more 
dioroaghly  convinced  than  he  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  cry  against  Spain.  But  his  darling 
power  was  at  stake,  and  his  choice  was  soon 
made.  lie  preferred  an  nnjust  war  to  a  stormy 
session.  It  is  impossible  to  say  of  a  minister 
who  acted  thus,  that  the  love  of  peace  was  the 
one  grand  principle  to  which  all  his  conduct  is 
to  be  referred.  The  governing  principle  of  his 
conduct  was  neither  love  of  peace  nor  love  of 
war,  but  love  of  power. 

The  praise  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  is 
this,  that  he  understood  the  true  interest  of  his 
eountry  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  that  he  pursued  that  interest  whenever  it 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  his 
own  intense  and  grasping  ambition.  It  was  only 
IB  matters  of  public  moment  that  he  shrunk 
from  agitation,  and  had  recourse  to  compromise. 
In  his  contest  for  personal  influence  there  was 
BO  timidity,  nor  flinching.  He  would  have  all 
or  none.  Every  member  of  the  government 
who  would  not  submit  to  his  ascendency  was 
tamed  out  or  forced  to  resign.  Liberal  of 
every  thing  else,  he  was  avaricious  of  nothing 
but  power.  Cautious  everywhere  else,  when 
power  was  at  stake,  he  had  all  the  boldness  of 
Wolsey  or  Chatham.  He  might  easily  have 
secured  his  authority  if  he  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  divide  it  with  others.  But  he  would 
not  part  with  one  fragment  of  It  to  purchase  de- 
ienders  for  all  the  rest.  The  effect  of  this  policy 
was,  that  he  had  able  enemies  and  feeble  allies. 
His  most  distinguished  coadjutors  left  him  one 
by  one,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
Hie  fac«d  the  increasing  array  of  his  enemies 
with  unbroken  spirit,  and  thought  it  for  better 
that  they  should  inveigh  against  his  power 
than  that  they  should  share  it 

The  opposition  was  in  every  sense  formida- 
Me.  At  its  head  were  two  royal  personages, 
the  exiled  head  of  the  house  of  Btuart,  the 
disgraced  heir  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
One  set  of  members  received  directions  from 
Avignon.  Another  set  held  their  consultations 
and  banquets  at  NorfolkHouse.  The  majority 
of  the  landed  gentry,  the  majority  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  one  of  the  universities,  and  a 
sliong  party  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the 
other  great  towns,  were  decidedly  averse  to 
the  government*  Of  the  men  of  letters,  some 
were  «>zasperated  by  the  neglect  with  which  the 
minister  treated  them — a  neglect  which  was  the 
more  remarkable,  because  his  predecessors, 
both  Whig  and  Tory,  had  paid  court,  with 
emulous  munificence,  to  the  wits  and  the 
poetg ;  others  were  honestly  inflamed  by  party 
zeal ;  almost  all  lent  their  aid  to  the  opposition. 
In  truth,  all  that  was  alluring  to  ardent  and 
imaginative  minds  was  on  that  side : — old  asso- 
ciations, new  visions  of  political  improvement, 
high-flown  theories  of  loyalty,  high-flown  theo- 
ries of  liberty,  the  enthuiiasm  of  the  Cavalier, 
;he  enthusiasm  of  the  Roundhead.  The  Tory 
gentleman,  fed  in  the  common-rooms  of  Oxford 
with  the  ductrines  of  Filmer  and  Sacheverell, 
Und  proud  of  tha  exploitt  of  bis  great-grand- 


father, who  had  charged  with  Itapert  it  Kars^ 
ton,  who  had  held  out  the  old  manor-house 
against  Fairfax,  and  who,  after  the  king's  re* 
turn,  had  been  set  down  for  a  Knight  of  the 
Royal  Oak,  flew  to  that  section  of  the  opposi- 
tion which,  under  pretence  of  assailing  the 
existing  administration,  was  in  truth  assailing 
the  reigning  dynasty.  The  young  republican, 
fresh  from  his  Livy  and  his  Luoan,  and  flowirr 
with  admiration  of  Hampden,  of  Russell,  and 
of  Sydney,  hastened  with  equal  eagerness  to 
those  benches  from  which  eloquent  voices 
thundered  nightly  against  the  tjrranny  and  pei^ 
fidy  of  courts.  So  many  young  politicians 
were  caught  by  these  declarations,  that  Sir  Ro* 
bert,  in  one  of  his  best  speeches,  observed,  that 
the  opposition  against  him  consisted  of  thretft 
bodies — the  Tories,  the  discontented  Whigs, 
who  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  patriots, 
and  the  boys.  In  fact,  every  young  man 
of  warm  temper  and  lively  imagination,  what- 
ever his  political  bias  might  be,  was  drawn 
into  the  party  adverse  to  the  government ;  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them-* 
Pitt,  for  example,  among  public  men,  and 
Johnson,  among  men  of  letters — afterwards 
openly  acknowledged  their  mistake. 

The  aspect  of  the  opposition,  even  >whiTe  it 
was  still  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  very  imposing.  Among  those  who,  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  Partiament,  assailed  the 
administration  of  Walpole,  were  Bolinsrbroke, 
Carteret,  Chesterfield,  ArgylcPulteney,  Wynd- 
ham,  Doddington,  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  Barnard,  Pope, 
SwiftfGay,  Arbuthnot,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Thom- 
son, Akenside,  Glover. 

The  circumstance  that  the  opposition  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other  in  political  opinions,  was  long 
the  safety  of  Walpole.  It  was  at  last  his  ruin. 
The  leaders  of  the  minority  knew  that  it  wouM 
be  difllcult  for  them  to  bring  forward  any  im- 
portant measure,  without  producing  an  imme- 
diate schism  in  their  party.  It  was  with  very 
gresX  difiioulty  that  the  Whigs  in  opposition 
had  been  induced  to  give  a  sullen  and  silent 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  induced 
to  support  Pulteney's  motion  for  an  addition  to 
the  income  of  Prince  Frederic.  The  two  par- 
ties had  cordially  joined  in  calling  out  Ibr  a 
war  with  Spain :  but  they  had  now  their  war. 
Hatred  of  Walpole  was  almost  the  only  feeling 
which  was  common  to  them.  On  this  one 
point,  therefore,  they  concentrated  their  whole 
strength.  With  gross  ignorance,  or  gross  dis- 
honesty, they  represented  the  minister  as  the 
main  grievance  of  the  state.  His  dismissal, 
his  punishment,  would  prove  the  certain  cure 
for  all  the  evils  which  the  nation  suffered. 
What  was  to  be  done  after  his  fall,  how  mis- 
government  was  to  be  prevented  in  future, 
were  questions  to  which  there  were  as  many 
answers  as  there  were  noisy  and  ill-Informed 
members  of  the  opposition.  The  only  cry  in 
which  all  could  join  was,  "Down  with  Wal- 
pole !**  So  much  did  they  narrow  the  disputed 
grounds,  so  purely  personal  did  they  make  the 
question,  that  they  threw  out  ft'ienuly  hints  to 
the  other  members  of  the  administration,  and 
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deotored  that  tbej  refo^ed  quarter  to  the  prime 
■unister  alone.  His  tools  might  keep  their 
beads,  their  fortunes,  even  their  places,  if  only 
Ibe  great  father  of  corruption  were  gtvea  up  to 
the  jnst  vengeance  of  the  nation. 

If  the  fate  of  Walpole's  colleagues  had  heen 
inseparably  bound  up  with  hi^,  he  probably 
vould,  even  after  the  unfavourable  elections 
•of  1741,  have  been  able  to  weather  the  storm. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  the  at- 
tack was  directed  against  him  alone,  and  that, 
if  he  were  sacrificed,  his  associates  might  ex- 
pect advantageous  and  honourable  terms,  the 
ainisterial  ranks  began  to  waver,  and  the  mur- 
mur  of  iauvt  qui  ptut  was  heard.  That  Wal- 
pole  had  fool  piay  is  almost  certain :  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Lord  Islay 
was  suspected ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  some- 
thing more  than  suspected.  It  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  his  grace  had  been 
idle  when  treason  was  hatching. 

** Che  Gan  fu  tradilor  prima  che  nato."  "His 
aame,"  said  Sir  Robert,  **is  perfidy." 

Never  was  a  battle  more  manfully  fought 
out  than  the  last  struggle  of  the  old  statesman. 
His  clear  judgment,  his  long  experience,  and 
his  fearless  spirit,  enabled  him  to  maintain  a 
defensive  war  through  half  a  session.  To  the 
last  his  heart  never  failed  him ;  and,  when  at 
length  he  yielded,  he  yielded,  not  to  the  threats 
of  his  enemies,  but  to  the  entreaties  of  his  dis- 
pirited and  refractory  followers.  When  he 
couM  no  longer  retain  his  power,  he  com- 
pounded for  honour  and  secunty,  and  retired  to 
his  garden  and  his  paintings,  leaving  to  those 
who  had  overthrown  him — shame,  discord,  and 
ruin. 

Every  thing  was  in  confusion.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  confusion  was  produced  by  the 
dexterous  policy  of  Walpole ;  and  undoubtedly, 
he  did  his  best  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  his 
triumphant  enemies.  But  there  was  little  for 
him  to  do.  Victory  had  completely  dissolved 
the  hollow  truce  which  the  two  sections  of  the 
opposition  had  but  imperfectly  observed,  even 
while  the  event  of  the  contest  was  still  doubt- 
ful. A  thousand  questions  were  opened  in  a 
moment.  A  thousand  conflicting  claims  were 
preferred.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  any 
line  of  policy,  which  would  not  have  been  of- 
fensive to  a  laiige  portion  of  the  suoeessfnl 
party.  It  was  impossible  to  find  places  for  a 
tenth  part  of  those  who  thought  that  they  had 
a  right  to  he  considered.  While  the  parlia^ 
mentary  leaders  were  preaching  patience  and 
confidence,  while  their  followers  were  clamor- 
ing for  reward,  a  still  louder  voice  was  heard 
from  without— the  terrible  cry  of  a  people 
angry,  they  hardly  knew  with  whom,  and  im- 
patient, they  hardly  knew  for  what  The  day 
of  retribution  had  arrived.  The  opposition 
reaped  what  they  had  sown:  inflamed  with 
hatred  and  cupidity,  despairing  of  saecess  by 
any  ordinary  mode  of  political  warfare,  and 
blind  to  consequences  which,  though  remote, 
were  certain,  they  had  conjured  up  a  devil 
which  they  could  not  lay«  They  had  made  the 
public  mind  drunk  with  calumny  and  declama- 
tion. I*hey  had  raised  expectations  which  it 
.▼M  impoMiUa  to  satisijr.    The  dowafail  of 


Walpole  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  political 
millennium;  and  every  enthusiast  had  figured 
to  himself  that  millennium  according  to  the 
fashion  of  his  own  wishes.  The  republican 
expected  that  the  power  of  the  crown  would 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow ;  the  high  Tory 
that  the  Stuarts  would  be  restored;  the  mode- 
rate Tory  that  the  golden  days  which  the 
church  and  the  landed  interest  had  enjoyed 
during  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  would 
immediately  return.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  satisfy  everybody.  The  conquerors 
satisfied  nobody. 

We  have  no  reverence  for  the  meuMry  of 
those  who  were  then  called  the  patriots.  We 
are  for  the  principles  of  good  government 
against  Walpole ;  and  for  Walpole  against  the 
opposition.  It  was  most  desirable  that  a  purer 
system  should  be  introduced;  but  if  the  old 
system  was  to  be  retained,  no  man  was  so  it 
as  Walpole  to  be  at  the  head  of  aflairs.  There 
were  frightful  abuses  in  the  government, 
abuses  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  a  strong 
opposition ;  but  the  party  opposed  to  Walpole, 
while  they  stimulated  the  popular  fury  to  the 
highest  point,  were  at  no  pains  to  direct  it 
aright  Indeed,  they  studiously  misdirected  it 
They  misrepresented  the  evil.  They  pre- 
scribed inefficient  and  pernicious  remedies. 
They  held  up  a  single  man  as  the  sole  cause 
of  ail  the  vices  of  a  bad  system,  which  had 
been  in  full  operation  before  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  and  which  continued  to  be  in  full 
operation  when  some  of  these  very  bawlere 
had  succeeded  to  his  power.  They  thwarted 
his  best  measures.  They  drove  him  into  an 
unjustifiable  war  against  his  will.  Constant^ 
talking  in  magnificent  language  about  tyranny, 
corruption,  wicked  ministers,  servile  courtiers, 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  the  Great  Charter, 
the  rights  for  which  our  fathers  bled-*Timo- 
leon,  Brutus,  Hampden,  Sydney-^ they  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  propose  which  would 
have  been  an  improvement  on  our  institutions. 
Instead  of  directing  the  public  mind  to  definite 
reforms,  which  might  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  Revolution,  which  might  have 
brought  the  legislature  into  harmony  with  the 
nation,  and  which  might  have  prevented  the 
crown  from  doing  by  influence  what  it  could 
no  longer  do  by  prerogative,  they  exciied  a 
vague  craving  for  change,  by  which  they  pro- 
fited for  a  single  moment,  and  of  which,  as 
they  well  deserved,  they  were  soon  the  victims. 

Among  the  reforms  which  the  state  then 
required,  there  were  two  of  paramount  im- 
portance, two  which  would  alone  have  reme- 
died almost  every  abuse,  and  without  which 
all  other  remedies  would  have  been  unavail- 
ing— the  publicity  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, and  the  abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs. 
Neither  of  these  was  thought  of.  It  seems  t»: 
us  clear,  that  if  these  were  not  adopted,  all 
other  measures  would  have  been  illusory. 
Some  of  the  patriots  suggested  changes  whidi 
I  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  increased  thw 
existing  evils  a  hundredfold.  These  men 
wished  to  transfer  the  disposal  of  employ- 
[  ments,  and  the  command  of  the  army,  from 
1  the  crown  to  the  ParUament ;  and  this  on  thf 
tS 
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rttf  ground  that  the  Parliaaent  had  long 
been  a  grossly  corrupt  body.  The  security 
against  corruption  was  to  bie,  that  the  mem- 
bers, instead  of  haying  a  portion  of  the  public 
plunder  doled  out  to  them  by  a  minister,  were 
lo  help  themseWes. 

The  other  schemes,  of  which  the  public 
mind  was  full,  were  less  dangerous  than  this. 
Some  of  them  were  in  themselves  harmless. 
But  none  of  them  would  have  done  much 
good,  and  most  (>f  them  were  extravagantly 
absurd.  What  they  were  we  may  learn  from 
the  instructions  which  maoy  constituent  bodies, 
immediately  after  the  change  of  administra- 
tion, sent  up  to  their  representatives.  A  more 
deplorable  collection  of  follies  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  gene- 
ral cry  for  Walpole's  head.  Then  there  are 
bitter  complaints  of  the  decay  of  trade— decay 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  those  enlightened 
politicians,  was  all  brought  about  by  Walpole 
and  corruption.  They  would  have  been  nearer 
to  the  truth,  if  they  had  attributed  their  suffer- 
ings to  the  war  into  which  they  had  driven 
Walpole  against  his  better  judgment.  He  had 
foretold  the  effects  of  his  unwilling  conces- 
sion. On  the  day  when  hostilities  against 
Spain  were  proclaimed,  when  the  heralds  were 
attended  into  the  city  by  the  chiefs  of  the  op- 
position, when  the  Prince  of  Wale^  himself 
stopped  at  Temple-Bar  to  drink  success  to  the 
English  arms,  the  minister  heard  all  th*^  stee- 
ples of  the  ci^  jingling  with  a  merry  pea^,  and 
muttered:  **They  may  ring  the  bells  Uv^w: 
thev  will  be  wringing  their  hands  before  lon^V 

Another  grievance,  for  which  of  courSx*. 
"Walpole  and  corruption  were  answerable,  was 
the  great  exportation  of  English  wool.  In  the 
Ittd^ent  of  the  sagacious  electors  of  several 
large  towns,  the  remedjring  of  this  evil  was  a 
matter  second  only  in  importance  to  the  hang- 
ing of  Sir  Robert.  There  are  also  earnest 
injunctions  on  the  members  to  veto  against 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace ;  injunctions 
which  were,  to  say  the  least,  ridiculously  un- 
reasonable in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  was 
likely  to  last,  and  which  did  actually  last,  as  long 
as  the  Parliament  The  repeal  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  strongly 
pressed.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
the  voters  should  wish  for  a  triennial  recur- 
reuce  of  their  bribes  and  their  ale.  We  feel 
ftrmly  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  unaccompanied  by  a  complete 
reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  elective  body, 
would  have  been  an  unmixed  curse  to  the 
country.  The  only  rational  recommendation 
which  we  can  find  in  all  these  instructions  is, 
that  the  number  of  placemen  in  Parliament 
should  be  limited,  and  that  pensioners  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  there.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  this  reform  was  far  from  going  to  the 
root  of  the  evil ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  adopt- 
ed, the  consequence  would  probably  have 
been,  that  secret  bribery  would  have  been 
more  practised  than  ever. 

We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  the  ab- 
surd expectations  which  the  declamations  of 
the  opposiiion  had  raised  in  the  country. 
AkcBside  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 


wioompromlSBiff  of  the  young  patdots  out  cf 
Parliament.  When  he  found  Inat  the  change 
of  administration  had  produced  no  change  of 
system,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  Si  tha 
•*  Epistle  to  Curio,"  the  best  poem  that  he  ever 
wrote;  a  poem,  indeed,  which  seems  to  iadi* 
cate,  that,  if  he  had  leA  lyric  composition  t» 
Gray  and  Collins,  and  had  employed  his  pon^ 
ers  in  grave  and  elevaied  satire,  he  might 
have  disputed  the  pre-eminenee  of  Drydien. 
But  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  of  the 
epistle,  we  can  say  nothing  in  praise  of  the 
political  doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  Tha 
poet,  in  a  rapturous  apostrophe  to  the  Spirili 
of  the  Great  Men  of  Antiquity,  tells  us  whM 
he  expected  fh>m  Pulteney  at  the  moment  of 
the  fall  of  the  tyranu 

'*  8e«  privat«  life  by  wfsett  arts  raclained. 
Bee  nrdent  youth  to  noblest  manners  framed,' 
See  us  achieve  whate'er  was  sotifht  by  yoa. 
If  Curio,  only  Curio,  will  be  tme." 

It  was  Pulteney's  business,  it  seems,  to  abolish 
faro  and  masquerades,  to  stint  the  young  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  a  bottle  of  brandy  a  daV, 
and  to  prevail  on  Lady  Vane  to  be  content 
with  three  lovers  at  a  time. 

Whatever  the  people  wanted,  they  certainly 
got  nothing.  Walpole  retired  in  safety,  and 
the  multitude  were  defVauded  of  the  expected 
show  on  Tower  HiU.  The  Septennial  Act  was 
not  repealed.  The  placemen  were  net  turned 
out  of  the  House  of  ComuKms.  Wool,  we 
believe,  was  still  exported.  "Private  life* 
afforded  as  much  scandal  as  if  the  reign  of 
Walpole  and  torruption  had  oontinned;  and 
"ardent  youth"  fought  with  watchmen,  and 
betted  with  blacklegs  as  much  as  ever. 

The  colleagues  of  Walpole  had,  af^er  his  r^ 
treat,  admitted  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oppo- 
sition into  the  government  They  soon  found 
themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  the  ascend 
ency  of  one  of  their  new  allies.  This  was 
Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granrille.  No 
public  man  of  that  age  had  greater  courage, 
greater  ambition,  greater  activity,  greater 
talents  for  debate  or  for  declamation.  No 
public  man  had  such  profound  and  extensive 
learning.  He  was  familiar  with  the  anciettt 
writers.  His  knowledge  of  modem  languages 
was  prodigious.  The  Privy  Council,  when  he 
was  present,  needed  no  interpreter.  He  spoke 
and  wrote  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  PortUi- 
guese,  German,  even  Swedish.  He  had  pushed 
his  researches  into  the  most  obscure  nooks  of 
literature.  He  was  as  familiar  with  canonists 
and  schoolmen  as  with  orators  and  poets.  Ha 
had  read  all  that  the  universities  of  Saxony 
and  Holland  had  produced  on  the  most  intri- 
cate questions  of  public  law.  Harte,  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  "History 
of  Gustavus  Adelphus,"  bears  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  Lorl 
Carteret's  knowledge.  "  It  was  my  good  foi^ 
tune  or  prudence  to  keep  the  main  body  of 
my  army  (or  in  other  words  my  matters  of 
fact)  safe  and  entire^  The  late  Eart  of  Gran- 
ville was  pleased  to  declare  himself  of  thie 
opinion ;  especially  when  he  found  that  I  had 
made  Ohemnititts  one  of  my  ptmttkptiX  guidnrt 
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fbr  his  lordship  was  smnreheufBire  1  might  not 
haw  teeik  that  valuable  and  aathcDtic  book, 
which  is  extremely  scarce.  I  thought  myself 
happy  to  ha^e  contented  his  lordship  even  in 
the  lowest  degree:  for  he  understood  the  Ger- 
man and  Swedish  histories  to  the  highest 
perfection.** 

With  all  this  learning,  Carteret  was  far  from 
being  a  pedant.  He  was  not  one  of  those  cold 
spirits,  of  which  the  fire  is  put  out  by  the  fuel. 
In  council,  in  debate,  in  society,  ne  was  all 
life  and  energy.  His  measures  were  strong, 
prompt,  and  daring;  his  oratory  animated  and 
glowing.  His  spirits  were  constantly  high. 
No  misfortune,  public  or  private,  could  de- 
press him.  He  was  at  once  the  most  unlucky 
and  the  happiest  public  man  of  his  time. 

He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  in  Wal  pole's 
administration,  and  had  acquired  considerable 
influence  over  the  mind  of  George  the  First 
The  o^er  ministers  could  speak  no  German. 
The  kin|;  could  speak  no  English.  All  the 
communication  that  Walpole  held  with  his 
master  was  in  very  bad  Latin.  Carteret  dis- 
mayed his  colleagues  by  the  volubility  with 
which  he  addressed  his  majesty  in  German. 
They  listened  with  envy  and  terror  to  the 
mjrsterious  gutturals,  which  might  possibiv 
convey  suggestions  very  little  in  unison  with 
their  wishes. 

Walpole  was  not  a  man  to  endure  such  a 
cotleague  as  Cartereu  The  king  was  induced 
to  give  up  his  favourite.  Carteret  joined  the 
opposition,  and  signalized  himself  at  the  head 
of  that  party,  till,  af^er  the  retirement  of  his 
old  rival,  he  again  became  Secretary  of  State. 

During  some  months  he  was  chief  minister, 
indeed  sole  minister.  He  gained  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  George  the  Second.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  in  high  favour  with  the 
Pdnce  of  Wales.  As  a  debater  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  had  no  equal  among  his  col- 
leagues. Among  his  opponents,  Chesterfield 
alone  could  be  considered  as  his  match.  Con- 
fident in  his  talents  and  in  the  ro;^  favour,  he 
neglected  all  those  means  by  which  the  power 
of  Walpole  had  been  created  and  maintained. 
His  head  was  full  of  treaties  and  expeditions^ 
of  schemes  for  supporting  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
|:ary,  and  humbling  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He  contemptuously  abandoned  to  others  all  the 
drudgery,  and  with  the  drudgery,  all  the  fruits 
of  corraption.  The  patronage  of  the  church 
and  the  bar  he  left  to  the  Pelhams  as  a  trifle 
unworthy  of  his  care.  One  of  the  judges, 
Chief  Justice  Willis,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
.  went  to  him  to  beg  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment for  a  friend.  Carteret  said,  that  he  was 
too  much  occupied  with  continental  politics 
to  think  about  the  disposal  of  places  and  bene- 
fices. '*You  may  rely  on  it,  then,**  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  "that  people  who  want  places 
and  benefices  will  go  to  those  who  have  more 
leisure."  The  prediction  was  accomplished. 
It  would  have  been  a  busy  time  indeed  in 
which  the  Pelhams  had  wanted  leisure  for  job- 
bing ;  and  to  the  Pelhams  the  whole  cry  of 
place-hunters  and  pension-hunters  resorted. 
The  parliamentary  influence  of  the  two  bro- 
thers became  stronger  every  day,  till  at  length 


they  were  at  the  head  of  a  decided  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Their  rival,  mean- 
while, conscious  of  hi^  powers,  sanguine  in 
his  hopes,  and  proud  of  the  storm  which  he 
had  conjured  up  on  the  Continent,  would  brook 
neither  superior  nor  equal.  **  His  rants,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  •'are  amazing:  so  are  hrs 
parts  and  his  spirits.*  He  encountered  the 
opposition  of  his  colleagues,  not  with  the  fierce 
haughtiness  of  the  first  Pitt,  or  the  cold  un- 
bending arrogance  of  the  second,  but  with  a 
gay  vehemence,  a  good-humoured  imperious- 
ness  that  bore  every  thing  down  before  it. 
The  period  of  his  ascendency  was  known  bv 
the  name  of  the  "  Drunken  Administration ; 
and  the  expression  was  not  altogether  figunip 
tive.  His  habits  were  extremely  convivial, 
and  champagne  probably  lent  its  aid  to  keep 
him  in  that  state  of  joyous  excitement  in 
which  his  life  was  passed. 

That  a  rash  and  impemous  man  of  genius 
like  Carteret  should  not  have  been  able  to 
maintain  his  ground  in  Parliament  against 
the  craAy  and  selfish  Pelhams,  is  not  strange. 
But  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  why  he  should 
have  been  generally  unpopular  throughout  the 
country.  His  brilliant  talents,  his  bold  and 
open  temper,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  public.  But 
the  people  had  been  bitterly  disappointed ;  and 
he  had  to  face  the  first  burst  of  their  rage. 
His  close  connection  with  Pulteney,  now  tne 
most  detested  man  in  the  nation,  was  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance.  He  had,  indeed,  only 
three  partisans,  Pulteney,  the  King,  and  thie 
Prince  of  Wales — a  most  singular  assem- 
blage. 

He  was  driven  from  his  office.  He  shortly 
after  made  a  bold,  indeed  a  desperate  attempt 
to  recover  power.  The  attempt  failed.  From 
that  time  he  relinquished  all  ambitious  hopes ; 
and  retired  laughing  to  his  books  and  his  bot- 
tle. No  statesman  ever  enjoyed  success  with 
so  exquisite  a  zest,  or  submitted  to  a  defeat 
with  so  genuine  and  unforced  a  cheerfulness. 
Ill  as  he  had  been  used,  he  did  not  seem,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  to  have  any  resentment,  or 
indeed  any  feeling  except  thirst 

These  letters  contain  many  good  stories, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  grossly  exaggerated, 
about  Lord  Carteret ;  how,  in  the  height  of  his 
greatness,  he  f^Il  in  love  at  first  sight  on  a 
birth-day  with  Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  the  hand- 
some daughter  of  Lord  Pomfret;  how  he 
plagued  the  cabinet  every  day  with  reading  to 
th'jm  her  ladyship's  letters;  how  strangely  he 
brought  home  his  bride;  what  fine  jewels  he 
gave  her;  how  he  fondled  her  at  Ranela^h; 
and  what  queen-like  state  she  kept  in  Arling- 
ton street.  Horace  Walpole  has  spoken  less 
bitterly  of  Carteret  than  of  any  public  man  Of 
that  time,  Fox,  perhaps,  excepted ;  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  Carteret  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Sir  Ko- 
bert.  In  the  "Memoirs,'*  Horace  Walpole, 
aOer  passing  in  review  all  the  great  men 
whom  England  had  produced  within  his  me 
moiy,  concludes  by  saying,  that  in  genius  none 
of  them  equalled  Lord  Granville.  Smollett,  in 
** Humphry  Clinker,"   pronounces  a  similar 
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jnditmeDt  in  coATser  lacgaage.  "  Since  Gran- 
ville was  turned  oat,  there  has  been  no  minis- 
ter in  this  nation  worth  the  meal  that  whitened 
hispcriwig." 

He  fell ;  and  the  reijfn  of  the  Pelhams  com- 
menced. It  was  Carteret's  misfortune  to  be 
raised  to  power  when  the  public  mind  was 
ttill  smarting  from  recent  disappointment. 
The  nation  had  been  duped,  and  was  eager 
for  revenge.  A  victim  was  necessary;  and 
on  such  occasions,  the  victims  of  popular 
rage  are  selected  like  the  victim  of  Jephthah. 
The  first  person  who  comes  in  the  way  is 
made  the  sacrifice.  The  wrath  of  the  people 
had  now  spent  itself,  and  the  nnnatural  excite- 
ment was  succeeded  by  an  unnatural  calm. 
To  an  irrational  eagerness  for  something  new, 
tncceeded  an  equally  irrational  disposition  to 
acquiesce  in  every  thing  established.  A  few 
months  back  the  people  had  been  disposed  to 
impute  every  crime  to  men  in  power,  and  to 
lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  high  professions  of 
men  in  opposition ;  they  were  now  disposed  to 
surrender  themselves  implicitly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ministers,  and  to  look  with  suspicion 
and  contempt  on  all  who  pretended  to  public 
tpirit  The  name  of  patriot  had  become  a 
b)rword  of  derision.  Horace  Walpole  scarcely 
exaggerated,  when  he  said,  that  in  those  times, 
the  most  popular  declaration  which  a  candi- 
date cotUd  make  on  the  hustings,  was,  that  he 
had  never  been  and  never  would  be  a  patriot 
At  this  juncture  took  place  the  rebellion  of  the 
Highland  clans.  The  alarm  produced  by  that 
event  quieted  the  strife  of  internal  factions. 
The  suppression  of  the  insurrection  crushed 
forever  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobite  party.  Room 
was  made  in  the  government  for  a  few  Tories. 
Peace  was  patched  up  with  France  and  Spain. 
Death  removed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
contrived  to  keep  together  a  small  portion  of 
Uiat  formidable  opposition,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  leader  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

e>le.  Almost  every  man  of  weight  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons  was  officially  connected 
with  the  government  The  even  tenor  of  the 
session  of  Parliament  was  ruffled  only  by  an 
occasional  harangue  from  Lord  Egmont  on 
the  army  estimates.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  there  was  no  op- 
position. This  singular  good  fortune,  denied 
to  the  ablest  statesmen — to  Salisbury,  to  Straf- 
ford, to  Clarendon,  to  Walpole — ^had  been  re- 
served for  the  Pelhams. 

Henry  Pelham,  it  is  true,  was  by  no  means 
a  contemptible  person.  His  understanding 
was  that  of  Walpole  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale.  Though  not  a  brilliant  orator,  he  was, 
like  his  master,  a  good  debater,  a  good  parlia^ 
mentary  tactician,  a  good  man  of  business. 
Like  his  master,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  neatness  and  clearness  of  his  financial 
expositions.  Here  the  resemblance  ceased. 
Their  characters  were  altogether  dissimilar. 
Walpole  was  good-humoured,  but  would  have 
his  way;  his  spirits  were  high,  and  his  man- 
ners frank  even  to  coarseness.  The  temper 
of  Pelham  was  yielding,  but  peevish;  his 
habits  were  regular,  and  his  deportment 
BtricUy  decorous.    Walpole  was  constitution- 


ally fearless,  Pelham  constitutionaU^  tiaui. 
Walpole  had  to  face  a  strong  opposiuon ;  bat 
no  man  in  the  government  durst  wag  a  finger 
against  him.  Almost  all  the  opposition  which 
Pelham  had,  was  from  members  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  head.  His  own 
paymaster  spoke  against  his  estimates.  His 
own  secretarv  at  war  spoke  against  his  Re- 
gency Bill.  In  one  day  Walpole  turned  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Burlington,  and  Lord  Clin- 
ton out  of  the  royal  household,  dismissed  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  Scotland  from  their  posts, 
and  took  awav  the  regiments  of  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  because  he  sus- 
pected them  of  having  encouraged  the  resist- 
ance to  his  Excise  Bill.  He  would  far  rather 
have  contended  with  a  strong  minority,  under 
able  leaders,  than  have  tolerated  mutiny  in  his 
own  party.  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  any 
of  his  colleagues  who  had  ventured  to  divide 
the  House  of  Commons  against  him.  Pelham, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  disposed  to  bear  any 
thing  rather  than  to  drive  from  office  any  man 
round  whom  a  new  opposition  could  form* 
He  therefore  endured  with  fretful  patience  the 
insubordination  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  thought 
it  far  better  to  connive  at  their  occasional  in- 
fractions of  discipline,  than  to  hear  them,  night 
after  night,  thunciering  against  corruption  and 
wicked  ministers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

We  wonder  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  tried 
his  hand  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  An  inter- 
view between  his  Grace  and  Jeanie  Deans 
would  have  been  delightful,  and  by  no  means 
unnatural.  There  is  scarcely  any  public  man 
in  our  history  of  whose  manners  and  conver- 
sation so  many  particulars  have  been  pre- 
served. Single  stories  may  be  unfounded  or 
exaggerated.  But  all  the  stories,  whether  told 
by  people  who  were  perpetually  seeing  him  in 
Parliament  and  attending  his  levee  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  or  by  Grub  street  writers 
who  never  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his 
star  through  the  windows  of  his  gilded  coach, 
are  of  the'  same  character.  Horace  Walpole 
and  Smollett  difiered  in  their  tastes  and  opi- 
nions as  much  as  two  human  beings  could 
difier.  They  kept  quite  different  society.  The 
one  played  at  cards  with  countesses  and  corres- 
ponded with  ambassadors.  The  other  passed 
his  life  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  famished 
scribblers.  Yet  Walpole's  Duke  and  Smolleu's 
Duke  are  as  like  as  if  they  were  both  from  one 
hand.  Smollett's  Newcastle  runs  out  of  his  ' 
dressing-room  with  his  face  covered  with  soap- 
suds to  embrace  the  Moorish  envoy.  Walpole's 
Newcastle  pushes  his  way  into  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  sick-room  to  kiss  the  old  nobleman's 
plasters.  No  man  was  ever  so  unmercifully 
satirized.  But  in  truth  he  was  himself  a  satire 
ready  made.  All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist 
does  for  other  ridiculous  men  nature  had  done 
for  him.  Whatever  was  absurd  about  him 
stood  out  with  grotesque  prominence  from  the 
rest  of  the  character.  He  was  a  living,  mov- 
ing, talking  caricature.  His  gait  was  a  shuf- 
fling trot;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter;  he 
was  alwap  in  a  hurry;  he  was  never  in  time; 
he  abounded  in  fulsome  caresses  and  in  h/s* 
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Hit  aimloiy  reMBibtes  that  of 
Jvttke  Shallow.  It  wis  nontenae  effenretcent 
with  aaimal  apiriti  and  impertineiice.  Of  his 
ignoranco  many  aaeodotes  remain,  some  well 
antheatiAaM,  soma  fi^bablf  iatented  at  oof- 
fM-hottsea,  butaU  exquisitely  characteristic. 
**  Ohh— yet— yes— 40  be  sure— Anni^Kklis  -mast 
be  defended — troqps  mnst  be  sent  to  Annapo* 
lis— Pray,  where  is  Annapolis  I** — ^Cwpe  Bre- 
ton an  island  I  wonderful— show  it  me  in  the 
map.  80  it  is,  sure  enough.  My  dear  sir,  yon 
ahms  bring  ns  good  news.  I  most  go  and 
ten  the  king  that  Cape  Breton  is  an  island." 

And  this  man  was  during  nearly  thirty  years 
teoretary  of  state,  and  dnrmg  nearly  ten  years 
arst  lord  of  the  treasury!  His  lai^  fortune, 
his  strong  hereditary  ^connection,  his  great 
parliamentarv  interest,  will  not  alone  explain 
this  extraordinary  fact  His  success  is  a  sig- 
nal instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  a  man 
who  devotes  his  whole  heart  and  soul  without 
resenre  to  one  object  He  was  eaten  i^  by 
ambition.  His  lore  of  influence  and  authori^ 
tesembled  the  ayarlce  of  the  old  usurer  in  the 
''Fortunes  of  NigeL"  It  was  so  intense  a  pas- 
sion ftat  it  supplied  the  place  of  talents,  that 
it  in^ired  even  fhtuitT  with  cunning.  "Hare 
no  money  dealings  with  my  fiaher,^taTt  ICar^ 
tfia  la  LotdOiaATariocli;  "fefi  dotard  at  he 


it,  he  will  make  an  att  of  ▼ou.'*  It  wat  ■• 
dangerous  to  have  any  political  conneotioft 
with  Newcastle  as  to  buy  and  sell  with  old 
Trapbois.  He  was  greedy  after  power  with  a 
greodiness  all  his  onra.  Re  wat  jealous  of  all 
his  colleagues,  and  even  of  his  own  brother. 
Under  the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  false  be- 
yond all  example  of  political  falsehood.  AH 
the  able  men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  at  a 
duBoe^  a  driveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  hit 
own  mind  for  an  hour  together,  and  he  over- 
reached them  all  round. 

If  the  country  had  remained  at  peace,  it  it 
not  impossible  that  this  man  would  have  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  affairs,  withoat  admitting 
any  other  person  to  a  share  of  his  authorityt 
nntU  the  throne  was  filled  by  a  new  prince^ 
who  brought  with  him  new  maxims  of  govera- 
ment,  new  fkvourites,  and  a  strong  wiU.  Bat 
the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  8evea' 
Tears'  War  brought  on  a  crisis  to  which  New- 
castle was  altogether  unequal.  Af^  a  calm  of 
fifteen  years  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  again 
stirred  to  its  Inmost  dep^s.  In  a  few  days  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  political  world  was  changed. 

But  that  change  is  too  remarkable  an  event 
to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  an  article  ah'eady 
too  long.  It  is  probable  that  we  may,  at  no  re- 
mote tmie,  retume  the  subject 
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TaoirftB  Beyertl  years  hare  eb&psed  sioMce 
die  publication  of  this  work»  it  is  still,  we  be- 
Here,  a  new  pnblication  to  most  of  our  read- 
tnu  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  this.  The  book 
is  large  and  the  style  heavy.  The  information 
wliich  Mr.  Thackeray  has  obtained  from  the 
8tate  Paper  Office  is  new,  bat  much  of  it  is  to 
V  veiy  uninteresting.  The  rest  of  his  narrap 
tive  is  very  little  better  than  Gifibrd*s  or  Tom- 
line's  Life  of  the  Second  Pitt,  and  tells  ns  little 
or  nothing  that  may  not  be  found  quite  as  well 
tpld  in  the  *<  Parliamentary  History,"  the  <*An« 
iwaJ  Kegister,**  and  other  works  dually  oom- 

Almost  every  mechanical  employment,  it  is 
taid^  has  a  tendency  to  injure  some  one  or 
oUier  of  the  bodily  oi;gians  of  the  artisan.  Grind- 
ers of  cutlery  die  of  consumption;  weavers  are 
stunted  in  their  growth;  and  smiths  become 
blear-eyed.  In  the  same  manner  ahnost  every 
intellectual  emplojrment  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce some  intellectual  malady.  Biographers, 
translators,  editors— all,  in  short,  who  employ 
themselves  in  illustrating  the  lives  or  the 
writings  of  others,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  Xm€0  BotweUiana,  or  disease  of  admiration. 
But  we  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
apatient  so  far  gone  in  this  distemper  as  Mr. 
Thackeray.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  forcing 
ui  to  confess  that  Pitt  was  a  great  orator,  a 
vigorous  minister,  an  honourable  and  high- 
spirited  gentleman.  He  will  have  it  that  all 
virtues  and  all  accomplishments  met  in  his 
hero.  In  spite  of  gods,  men,  and  columns,  Pitt 
must  be  a  poet — a  poet  capable  of  producing  a 
heroic  noem  of  the  first  order;  and  we  are  as- 
sured tnat  we  ougkt  to  find  many  charms  in 
such  lines  as  these : 

**  MidM  all  tiM  taaralta  of  the  warrinf  ■pbtre, 
My  llgbt-elMrted  bark  nay  baply^itff ; 

Bona  c^la  may  waft,  lOBia  eonaeioat  tboafbt  abaU 
ctaear, 
ABi  the  small  flrelftat  nwnxUtnM  ftii§." 

Pitt  was  in  the  army  for  a  few  months  in 
time  of  peace.  Mr.  Thackeray  accordingly 
insists  on  our  confessing  that,  if  the  young 
comet  had  remained  in  the  service,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  that 
ever  lived.  But  this  is  not  all.  Pitt,  it  seems, 
was  not  merely  a  great  poet  in  esse,  and  a  great 
general  in  poiu,  but  a  finished  example  of  mo- 

a  Ji  HUUny  •/  tke  Right  mnonvbU  mai*m  Pitt,  Emrl 
^  cut  ham,  C0ntainin£  kit  8pMeke§  i*  PmrlUmtnt,  a  earn- 
sWeraMs  ptrtUn  •f  ku  Cprrtaponitnf  wAm  SterttMir^  §f 


tUMMt  up0n  Fmek,  Swanith,  and  Jinutkmm  J^ahrty  nntr 
Uf9rt  fu^UkU ;  ami  a«  mu»u9t  •f  tkt  frMpal  Evmtts 
mmd  P§r90n»  tf  hU  Thu,  e0nn$et$d  viU  kit  lAfh  Sm- 
Hwsafs,  aai  JUtminigtrtim.  By  the  Rav.  PsAVClf 
TvAcaitAT,  A-M.    SYola.  4to.    Loaaon.    1897. « 


ral  excellence— the  just  man  made  perfect 
He  was  in  the  right  when  he  attempted  to  esta^ 
blish  an  inquisition,  and  to  give  bounties  for 
perjury,  in  order  to  get  Walpole's  head.  He 
was  in  the  right  when  he  declared  Walpole  to 
have  been  an  excellent  minister.  He  was  in 
the  right  when,  being  in  oppositioo,  he  main- 
tained Uiat  no  peace  ought  to  be  made  with 
Spain,  till  she  should  formally  renounce  ^e 
light  of  search.  He  was  in  the  right  when, 
being  in  office,  he  silently  acquiesced  in  a 
treaty  by  which  Spain  did  not  renounce  the 
right  of  search.  When  he  left  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  when  he  coalesced  with  the  Puke 
of  NawcasiUe ;  when  he  thundered  against  sub- 
sidies, when  lie  lavished  subsidies  with  unex- 
ampled proiusion;  when  be  execraied  the 
Hanovenan  connection  ;  when  he  declared 
that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as 
Hampshire ;  he  was  still  invariably  speakiuff 
the  language  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
statesman. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  scarcely  ever  lived  a 
person  who  haid  so  little  claim  to  this  sort  of 
praise  as  Pitt  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
man.  But  his  was  not  a  complete  and  well- 
proportioned  greatness.  The  public  life  of 
Hampden,  or  of  Somers,  resembles  a  regular 
drama,  which  can  be  criticised  as  a  whole,  and 
every  scene  of  which  is  to  be  viewed  in  con- 
nectfon  with  the  main  action,  l^  pif^lvsJiAs 
of  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rude  though 
striking  piece— a  piece  abounding  in  incon- 
gruities— a  piece  without  any  unity  of  plan, 
but  redeemed  by  some  noble  passages,  the 
effSect  of  which  is  increased  by  the  tamenesa 
or  extravagance  of  what  precedes  and  of  what 
follows.  His  opinions  were  unfixed.  His  con- 
duct at  some  of  the  most  important  conjunc- 
tures of  his  life  was  evidently  determined  Inr 
pride  and  resentment.  He  had  one  fault,  which 
of  all  human  faults  is  most  rarely  found  in 
company  with  true  greamess.  He  was  ex- 
tremely afiected.  He  was  an  almost  solitary 
instance  of  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  of  a 
brave,  lofty,  and  commanding  spirit,  without 
simplicity  of  character.  He  was  an  actor  in  the 
closet,  an  actor  at  Council,  an  actor  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  even  in  private  society  he  could 
not  lay  aside  his  theatrical  tones  and  attitudes. 
We  know  that  one  of  the  most  distingnished 
of  his  partisans  often  complained  that  he  could 
never  obtain  admittance  to  Lord  Chatham*s 
room  till  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  repre- 
sentation, till  the  dresses  and  properties  were 
all  correctly  disposed,  till  the  light  was  thrown 
with  Rembrandt-like  efi*ect  on  the  head  of  the 
illustrious  performer,  till  the  flannels  had  been 


tmMmm^ic^  ckathaic 


wiik  te  sir  of  a  Greoiaii  dnpery^ 
i«fBieki  piMMl  Aft  ipraoefitUy  as  that  of 
BetiaamB  or  Leac 

Yet,  witb  all  bia  fKoHs  and  affectations,  Pitt 
had,  in  a  yeiy  ejttraerdinaiy  degree,  many  of 
(ke  elemeiUa  of  greatness.  He  bad  splendid 
talents,  strong  passions,  quick  sensibility,  and 
'vahemcvt  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  and  the 
beaatifaL  There  was  something  about  him 
idiich  enaobledteigiTersation  itself.  He  often 
waat  VTDOg,  very  wrong.  Bat  to  qaote  (he 
language  of  Wordsworth,  . 

**  He  still  reUined, 
*lff1d  tnch  abannwnt,  what  he  had  received 
F»oai  nauife,  sa  iMeiuwaadflowiiiff  aiad.*' 

In  an  age  of  low  and  dirty  prostitation—4n 
tha  age  of  Doddington  and  Sandys— it  was 
samathittg  to  hare  a  man  who  might,  perhaps, 
aikder  some  stvong  excitement,  have  been 
tcdB^^tad  to  ruin  his  country,  but  who  never 
WvM  have  storied  to  jnlfer  fiom.  her ; — a  man 
ilibosa  errors  arose,  not  from  a  sordid  desire 
oCfaia,  but  from  a  fierce  thirst  lor  power,  for 
P/ihf  f^  foi*  vengeance.  History  owes  to 
oia  this  attestation— that,  at  a  time  when  any 
thing  short  of  direct  embexilement  of  the  pnb- 
Ua  money  waa  considered  as  quite  fair  in  pub- 
lia  man,  he  showed  the  meat  aerupuloos  dis- 
ijjUrnitartnessj  that,  al  a  time  when  it  seeoied 
la  he  genetaUy  takea  for  granted  that  govem- 
maBleaald  be  ujj^Ul  oaly  by  the  basest  and 
maal  limaaoial  ail%  he  appe^ed  to  the  belter 
aaid  Aobler  parts  of  human  aMire ;  that  he 
•ade  a  biaire  and  splendid  attempt  to  dp,  ^ 
maam  ef  paUie  ^[union,  what  no  other  staies- 
mi»  af  his  day  thought  it  poaeiMe  to  do,  ex- 
^ipl  by  mtaas  of  eormptioa ;  that  he  looked 
ht  enppoit,  not  like  the  Pelhams*  to  a  strong 
aaiateealieal  oonaectioa,  not,  like  Bute,  to  the 
pwasaal  teanr  of  the  aorereign,  but  to  the 
«ldd)aclaaiorJ^lishaien;  that  he  inspired 
that  elaaa  with  a  irm  oonfidence  in  his  inte- 
fat^  Mad  ability;  that,  backed  by  them,  he 
reaaadan  aawfiMag  aoim  and  aa  anviUinir 
nMgaaahy  la  adMul  hitt  to  aa  amtple  share  of 
ppireri  and  that  he  ased  hie  power  in  such  a 
mainer  aa  elaa^y  proved  that  he  had  aonghl 
U^tmiBT  the aake  of  pfofll  or  patronage,  bul 
teaoA  wish  to  establish  for  hliatelfa  great  and 
dneahle  iffmaation  by  means  of  eaaineat  ser- 
itefl  Mndered  to  the  stale. 

Ite  fynily  of  Pitt  waa  vfaUhy  and  rtspeot- 
alde.  aiagrtadMierwaaGoremor  of  Madras; 
and  hnmihl  haek  from  Ii^a  that  celebrated 
diainend  which  die  Begc»t  Orleans,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  4aini  9imon,  purchased  for  upwards 
d  three  miHinna  of  liwes^  and  which  ia  still 
eonaidercd*as  the  moat  pcecioua  of  the  erown 
jewels  of  Fraaoe.  Oevenior  Pitt  bought  estates 
aad  rotten  boroughs,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Gomaums  for  Old  Samm.  His  son  Kobcrt  was 
at  one  time  member  for  Old  Sarum,  and  at  an- 
other for  OakhamploD.  Robert  had  two  sons. 
Thomas,  the  elder,  inherited  the  estates  and 
the  parliaoMalary  interest  of  his  fiuher«  llie 
second  was  the  celebrated  William  Pitt 

He  was  bna  in  November,  1706.  Abontthe 
early  part  of  his  life  little  more  is  known  than 
that  he  was  educated  at  Btop,  and  that  at  se* 


venteen  he  was  ealered  at  Trinity  CotUn^ 
Oxford.  During  the  second  year  of  bis  resi-^ 
dence  at  the  University,  George  the  First  died; 
and  the  event  was,  sUler  the  fakhion  of  that. go* 
Deration,  celebrated  by  the  Oxonians  in  nuugr 
very  middling  copies  of  verses.  On  this  occa^ 
sion  Pitt  published  some  Latin  lines,  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  preserved.  They  prove 
that  he  had  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  even 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  All  true 
Etonians  will  hear  with  concern,  that  thair 
illustrious  school-fellow  is  guilty  of  making 
the  first  syllable  in  labtnii  short.  The  matter 
of  the  poem  is  as  worthless  as  that  of  a^y 
college  exercise  that  was  ever  written  before 
or  since.  There  is,  of  course,  much  abon^ 
Mars,  Themis,  Neptune,  and  Cocytus.  The 
Muses  are  earnestly  entreated  to  weep  for 
Caesar;  for  Gssar,  says  the 'poet,  loved  the 
Muses ;— Cesar,  who  could  not  read  a  line  of 
Pope,  and  who  loved  nothing  but  punch  and 
fat  women. 

Pitt  had  been,  from  his  schooldays,  cruelly 
tormented  by  the  gout;  and  was  at  last  advised 
to  travel  for  his  health.  He  accordingly  lefi 
Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  and  vi&itad 
France  and  Italy.  He  returned,  home7er«. 
without  having  received  much  benefit  from  hia 
excursion^  and  continued,  till  the  close  of  his 
life,  to  sujflTer  most  severely  from  his  constitu* 
tional  malady. 

His  father  was  now  dead,  and  had  left  vejcy 
little  to  the  younger  children.  It  was  .neces> 
sary  that  William  should  choose  a  profession* 
He  decided  fbr  the  anny,  and  a  coniet's  comi* 
miaaion  waa  prooared  lor  him  in  the  Biuea. 

But,  small  ^  his  fortune  was,  his  family  hid 
both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  serve 
him.  At  die  general  election  of  1734,  his  elder 
brother  Thomas  was  chosen  both  for  Old  Sa- 
rum and  for  Oakbampton*  When  Parliament 
met  in  1736,  Thomas  made  his  election  to 
serve  for  Oakhampton,  and  William  was  re* 
turned  for  Old  Sarum. 

Walpole  had  now  been,  during  fburteea 
years,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  had  risen  to 
power  under  the  most  favourable  circum* 
stances.  The  whole  of  the  Whig  party— of 
that  party  which  professed  peculiar  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  which 
exclusively  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
reigning  house^-^ad  been  united  in  support 
of  his  administratioa.  Happily  for  him,  he 
had  been  out  of  office  when  the  Siiuth  Sea  Act 
was  passed ;  and^  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  foreseen  all  the  consequences  of  thai 
measure,  he  had  strenuously  opposed  it,  as  he 
opposed  almost  all  the  measures,  good  or  ba<V 
of  Sunderland's  administration.  When  the 
South  Sea  Company  were  voting  dividends  of 
fifty  per  cenu^-when  a  hundred  pounds  of  their 
stock  were  selling  for  eleven  hundred  pounds 
— when  Threadneedle  street  was  daily  crowdr 
^  with  the  coaches  of  dukes  and  prolates 
when  divines  and  philosophers  turned  gamblers 
— ^when  a  thousand  kiadrod  bubbles  werr.  daily 
blown  into  existence— ihe  periwig  company, 
and  the  Spanieh-jackass  company,  and  the 
qaicksilver-fixatien  company — Walpole's  calm 
iood  swio  praeecfed  hm  mm  the  ganand  in> 
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H«  condenmed  the  preyailing  mad- 
I  in  public,  and  turned  a  considerable  snm 
by  taking  adrantage  of  it  in  private.  When 
dve  crash  came — ^when  ten  thousand  families 
irere  reduced  to  begganr  in  a  day— when  the 
people,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  rage  and  despair, 
clamoured  not  only  against  the  lower  agents 
in  the  juggle,  but  against  the  Hanoyeriaa  fa* 
vourites,  against  the  English  ministers,  against 
the  king  himself— when  Parliament  met,  eager 
for  confiscation  and  blood — when  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  proposed  that  tiie  di- 
rectors should  be  treated  like  parricides  in 
ancient  Rome,  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  Walpoie  was  the  man  on 
whom  all  parties  turned  their  eyes.  Four  years 
before  he  had  been  driren  from  power  by  the 
intrigues  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  and  the 
lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Craggs  and  Aislabie.  Stanhope  was 
no  more.  Aislabie  was  expelled  from  Parlia- 
ment, on  account  of  his  disgraceful  conduct 
regarding  the  South  Sea  scheme.  Craggs  was 
saved  by  a  timely  death  from  a  similar  mark 
ijif  infamy.  A  large  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  for  a  severe  censure  on  Sun- 
derland, who,  finding  it  impossible  to  withstand 
die  force  of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  retired 
from  office,  and  outlived  his  retirement  but  a 
▼ery  short  time.  The  schism  which  had  di- 
vided the  Whig  party  was  now  completely 
healed.  Walpoie  had  no  opposition  to  en- 
counter except  that  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
Tories  were  naturally  regarded  by  die  king 
with  the  strongest  suspicion  and  dislike. 

For  a  time  business  went  on  with  a  smooth- 
ness and  a  despatch  such  as  had  not  been 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  During 
the  session  of  17S4,  for  example,  there  was 
only  a  single  division.  It  was  not  impossible 
that,  by  taking  the  course  which  Pelham  after- 
wards took — ^by  admitting  into  the  government 
all  the  rising  talents  and  ambition  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  by  making  room  here  and  there  for 
a  Tory  not  unfriendfy  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick— Walpoie  might  have  averted  the  tre- 
mendous conflict  in  which  he  passed  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  administration,  and  in  which 
he  was  at  length  vanquished.  The  Opposition 
which  overthrew  him  was  an  opposition  cre- 
ated by  his  own  policy,  by  his  own  insatiable 
love  of  power. 

In  the  very  act  of  forming  his  ministry,  he 
turned  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attached  of 
bis  supporters  into  a  deadly  enemy.  Pultenev 
bad  strong  public  and  private  claims  to  a  high 
situation  in  the  new  arrangement  His  fortune 
was  immense.  His  private  character  was 
respectable.  He  was  already  a  distinguish^ 
speaker.  He  had  acquired  official  experience 
in  an  important  post  He  had  been,  through 
all  changes  of  fortune,  a  consistent  Whig. 
When  the  Whig  party  was  split  into  two  sec- 
tions, Pulteney  hid  resigned  a  valuable  place, 
and  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Walpoie.  Tet 
when  Walpoie  returned  to  power,  Pulteney 
was  not  invited  to  take  office.  An  angry  dis- 
euftsion  took  place  between  the  (Hends.  The 
minister  ofi*eied  a  peerage.  It  was  impossible 
fir  Pnheney  ftoC  to  diseemthe  aotiTe  of  8«oh 


an  oflbr.  He  isdignantly  reAiiied  ts  aM«|Miit. 
For  some  time  he  continued  to  brood  OT«r  Wv 
wrongs,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportod^  of 
revenge.  As  soon  as  a  favourable  csnfiuic- 
ture  arrived,  he  joined  the  minority,  and  bo- 
came  the  greatest  leader  of  Opposition  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  ever  seen* 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  Carteret 
was  the  most  eloquent  and  accomplished.  His 
talents  for  debate  were  of  the  fiivt  order;  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  superior  to  that 
x)f  any  living  statesman;  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  succession  was  undoubted.  But 
there  was  not  room  in  one  government  for  him 
and  Walpoie.  Carteret  retired,  and  was,  from 
that  time  forward,  one  of  the  most  persevering 
and  formidable  enemies  of  his  old  coUeague^ 

If  there  was  any  man  with  whom  Walpoie 
could  have  consented  to  make  a  partition  of 
power,  that  man  was  Lord  Townshend.  Th^ 
were  distant  kinsmen  by  birth,  near  kinsmen 
by  marriage.  They  had  been  friends  from 
ciiildhood.  They  had  been  schoolfSdlows  at 
Eton.  They  were  country-neighbours  in  Nor- 
folk. They  had  been  in  office  together  under 
Godolphin.  They  had  gone  into  opposition 
together  when  Harley  rose  to  power.  They 
had  been  persecuted  by  the  same  House  of 
Commons.  They  had,  after  the  death  of  Anne» 
been  recalled  together  to  office.  They  had 
,  again  been  driven  out  by  Sunderland,  and  had 
again  come  back  together  when  the  inflmenee 
of  Sunderiand  had  declined.  Their  opinions 
on  public  affiurs  almost  alwajrs  eomeided. 
They  were  both  men  of  frank,  genereus,  aad 
compassionate  natures ;  their  interoourse  had 
been  for  many  years  most  affectionate  and  ooi^ 
dial.  But  the  ties  of  bk>od,  of  marriage,  $mA 
of  friendship,  the  memory  of  mutual  services 
and  common  persecutions,  were  insufficiesttD 
restrain  diat  ambition  which  domineered  ovor 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Walpoie.  He  vnm 
resolved,  to  use  his  own  metaphor,  that  die  firm 
of  the  house  should  be,  not  "Townshend  and 
Walpoie,"  but  <*  Walpoie  and  Townshend.** 
At  lengdi  the  rivals  proceeded  to  personal 
abuse  before  witnesses,  seized  each  other  by 
the  coUar,  and  grasped  their  swoids.  The 
women  squalled.  The  men  parted  die  oombal^ 
ants.*  By  friendly  intervention  the  scandal 
of  a  duel  between  cousins,  brother»4]i-law,  otd 
friends,  and  old  colleagues,  was  prevented. 
But  die  disputanu  oould  not  long  oontinue  to 
act  together.  Townshend  retired,  and  widi 
rare  moderation  and  public  spirit*  reAued  to 
take  any  part  in  polidcs.  He  oould  not,  lie 
said,  trust  his  temper.  He  feared  that  die  re- 
collecdon  of  his  private  wrongs  might  impel 
him  to  follow  the  example  of  Pulteney,  and  to 
oppose  measures  which  he  thought  generally 
beneficial  to  the  oountry.  He,  therefore,  nerer 
visited  London  after  his  resignation ;  but  pass- 
ed the  closing  vears  of  his  life  in  dignity  and 
repose  among  his  trees  and  pietorrs  at  Rain- 


Next  went  Chesterfield.  HetoowasaWhig 


•Tht  MtM  er  cbto  ttitrMHlMrf  qvftfffel  WM»  we  ke* 
Itove.  a  aoeM  hi  QovftAsd  9^eefSi  aow  oocsmmI  Mf 
Mr.  Wlej^ttawAMrtary  ai  War.    Ii  wsf  then  tit  !••(> 
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^AfttodoftePraltitaiitsBccessiotu  He 
was  an  orator,  a  courtier,  a  wit,  and  a  man  of 
letters.  He  was  at  the  head  of  ton  in  days 
when,  in  order  to  be  at  the  head  of  ton,  it  was 
not  snfficient  to  be  dull  and  snjpercilioas.  It 
was  erident  that  he  submitted  impatiently  to 
l3ie  ascendency  of  Walpole.  He  murmured 
against  the  Excise  Bill.  His  brothers  voted 
against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
minister  acted  with  characteristic  caution  and 
characteristic  energy ;— caution  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs ;  enei^  where  his  own  ad- 
ministration was  concerned.  He  withdrew 
bis  bill,  and  turned  out  all  his  hostile  or  waver- 
ing  colleagues.  Chesterfield  was  stopped  on 
the  great  staircase  of  8t  James's,  and  sum- 
moned  to  deliver  up  the  staff  which  he  bore  as 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.  A  crowd  of 
noble  and  powerful  functionaries — ^the  Dukes 
9i  Montrose  and  Bolton,  Lord  Burlington, 
Lord  Stair,  Jjord  Cobham,  Lord  Marchmont, 
Lord  Clinton— were  at  the  same  time  dis- 
Bussed  from  the  service  of  the  crown. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  the  Opposition 
was  reinforced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  man 
Tainglorious  indeed  and  fickle,  but  brave,  elo- 
quent, and  popular.  It  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement hid  been  peaceably  executed  in  Eng- 
land immediately  after  the  death  of  Anne,  and 
fliat  the  Jacobite  rebellion  which,  during  the 
fi>llowing  year,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  was  sup- 
pressed. He  too  carried  over  to  the  minority 
Ihe  aid  of  his  great  name,  his  talents,  and  his 
paramount  influence  in  his  native  country. 

In  each  of  these  cases  taken  separately,  a 
skilful  defender  of  Walpole  might  perhaps 
make  out  a  case  for  him.  But  when  we  see 
that  during  a  long  course  of  years  all  the  foot- 
steps are  turned  the  same  way— that  all  the 
most  eminent  of  those  public  men  who  agreed 
wi^  the  minister  in  their  general  views  of 
policy  left  him,  one  after  another,  with  sore  and 
uritated  minds,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to 
Mieve  that  the  real  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  to  be  foond  in  the  words  of  his  son, 
^SLr  Robert  Walpole  loved  power  so  much 
d»at  he  would  not  endure  a  rivaL"*  Hume  has 
described  this  famous  minister  with  great  feli- 
city in  one  short  sentence — *^  moderate  in  exer- 
eising  power,  not  equitable  in  engrossio^  it." 
Kind-hearted,  jovial,  and  placible  as  Walpole 
was,  he  was  jret  a  man  with  whom  no  person 
of  high  pretensions  and  high  spirit  could  long 
continue  to  act  He  had,  therefore,  to  stand 
against  an  Opposition  containing  all  the  most 
accomplishcMi  statesmen  of  the  age,  with  no 
better  support  than  that  which  he  received  from 
persons  like  his  brother  Horace,  or  Henry  Pel- 
Bam,  whose  industrious  mediocrity  gave  him 
no  cause  for  jealousy ;  or  from  clever  adven- 
turers, whose  situation  and  character  diminish- 
ed the  dread  which  their  talents  might  other- 
vise  have  inspired.  To  this  last  class  belong- 
ed Fox,  who  was  too  poor  to  live  without  office ; 
Sir  William  Yonge,  of  whom  Walpole  himself 
•aid,  that  nothing  but  such  parts  could  buoy  up 
mufh  a  character,  that  nothing  but  such  a 
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character  could  drag  down  such  parts;  aa4 
Winnington,  whose  private  morals  lay,  justly  or 
unjustly,  imder  imputations  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  discontented  Whigs  were,  not  perhaps 
in  number,  but  certainly  in  ability,  experience^ 
and  weight,  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Opposition.  The  Tories  furnished  Uttle 
more  than  rows  of  ponderous  fox-hunters,  fat 
with  Staffordshire  or  Devonshire  ale-^men 
who  drank  to  the  king  over  the  water,  and  be- 
lieved that  all  the  fundholders  were  Jews- 
men  whose  religion  consisted  in  hating  the 
Dissenters,  and  whose  political  researches  had 
led  them  to  fear,  like  Squire  Western,  that  their 
land  might  be  sent  over  to  Hanover  to  be  put 
into  the  sinking-fund.  The  eloquence  of  these 
patriotic  squires,  the  remnant  of  the  on  it  for- 
midable October  Club,  seldom  went  be)ond  a 
hearty  Ay  or  No.  Very  few  members  cf  this 
party  had  distinguished  themselves  mach  in 
Parliament,  or  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  called  to  fill  any  high  ofiice ;  and 
those  few  had  generally,  like  ^ir  William 
Wyndham,  learned  in  the  company  of  their 
new  associates  the  doctrines  of  toleration  and 
political  liberty,  and  might  indeed  with  stricti 
propriety  be  called  Whigs. 

It  was  to  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  the  pa* 
triots,  as  they  were  called,  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  English  youth,  who  at  this 
season  entered  into  public  Ufe,  attached  them- 
selves. These  inexperienced  politicians  felt 
all  the  enthusiasm  which  the  name  of  liberty 
naturally  excites  in  young  and  ardent  minds. 
They  conceived  that  the  theory  of  the  Tory. 
Opposition,  and  the  practice  of  Walpole's  go- 
vernment, were  alike  inconsistent  with  tne 
principles  of  liberty.  They  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  standard  which  Pulteney  haid  set 
up.  While  opposing  the  Whig  minister,  they 
professed  a  firm  adherence  to  the  parest  doc- 
trines of  Whigism.  He  was  the  schismatic; 
they  were  the  true  Catholics,  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple, the  depositaries  of  the  orthodox  faith  of 
Hampden  and  Bussell;  the  one  sect  which, 
amidst  the  corruptions  generated  by  time,  and 
by  the  long  possession  of  power,  had  preserved 
inviolate  ue  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
the  young  men  who  attached  themselves  to 
this  portion  of  the  Opposition,  the  most  dik- 
tingoished  were  Lyttleton  and  Pitt. 

When  Pitt  entered  Parliament,  the  whole 
political  world  was  attentively  watching  the 
progress  of  an  event  which  soon  added  great 
strength  to  the  Opposition,  and  particularly 
to  that  section  of  the  Opposition  in  which  the 
young  statesman  enrolled  himself.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  estranged  from  his  father  and  his  fap 
ther's  ministers,  and  more  and  more  friendly 
to  the  patriots. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that,  in  a  mo 
narchy,  where  a  constitutional  Opposition  ex 
ists,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne  should  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  Opposition.  He  is 
impelled  to  such  a  course  by  every  feeling  of 
ambition  and  of  vanity.  He  cannot  be  more 
than  second  in  the  estimation  of  the  party 
which  i^  in.  He  is  sure  to  be  the  first  meni^ 
ber  of  the  party  which  is  out.    The  highest 
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AtTOor  wliSch  the  exiflting^  ibdministratioii  can 
expect  from  him  is,  that  he  will  not  discard 
Aem.  But,  if  he  joins  the  Opposition,  all  his 
gssoeiates  expect  that  he  will  promote  them ; 
and  the  feelings  which  men  entertain  towards 
one  fh)m  whom  they  hope  to  obtain  great  ad- 
vantages which  they  have  not,  are  far  warmer 
tfian  Uie  feelings  with  which  they  regard  one 
who,  at  the  very  ntmost,  can  only  leave  them 
in  possession  of  what  they  already  have*  An 
heifHipparent,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  enjoy, 
in  the  highest  perftction,  all  the  pleasure  that 
ean  be  derived  from  eloquent  flattery  and  pro* 
fbnnd  respect,  will  always  join  those  who  are 
straggling  to  force  themselves  into  power, 
nis  is,  we  believe,  the  trne  explanation  of  a 
fkct  which  Lord  (h^mville  attribnted  to  some 
natnrai  peculiarity  in  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick.  ^This  family,"  said  he  at  Council, 
we  3nppos6  after  his  daily  half-gallon  of  Bur* 
ftmdy,  <<  always  has  quarrelled  and  always 
win  quarrel,  from  generation  to  generation." 
He  sbould  h^e  known  something  of  the  mat- 
ter; for  he  had  been  a  favourite  with  three  suc- 
eessive  generations  of  the  royal  house.  We 
cannot  quite  admit  his  explanation ;  but  the 
fact  is  indisputable.  Since  the  accession  of 
C^ree  the  first,  there  have  been  four  Princes 
of  wales,  and  they  have  all  been  almost  con- 
etanflr  in  o{>position. 

Whatever  ^  might  have  been  the  motives 
which  induced  Prince  Frederic  to  join  the 
party  opposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  his  sup- 
port infused  into  many  members  of  that  party 
a  courage  and  an  energy,  of  which  they  stood 
greatly  in  need.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  impos- 
sible for  the  discontented  Whigs  not  to  feel 
some  misgivings  when  they  found  themselves 
dividing  night  after  night,  with  uncompromis- 
ing Jacobites,  who  were  known  to  be  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  exiled  family ; 
er  with  Tories  who  had  impeached  8omers, 
who  had  murmured  against  Hariey  and  8t 
John  as  too  remiss  in  the  cause  of  the  Church 
and  the  landed  interest;  and  who,  if  Uiey  were 
not  inclined  to  attack  the  reigning  family,  yet 
considered  the  introduction  of  that  family  as, 
at  beat,  only  the  less  of  two  great  evils — ^as  a 
necessary,  but  a  painful  and  humiliating  pre- 
servative against  Popery.  The  minister  might 
plausibly  say  that  Pultcney  and  Carteret,  in 
the  hope  of  gratifying  their  own  appetite  for 
ofllce  and  for  revenge,  did  not  scruple  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  faction  hostile  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  The  appearance  of  Fre- 
deric at  the  head  of  the  patriots  silenced  this 
repmach.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  might 
now  boast  that  their  proceedings  were  sanc- 
tioned by  a  person  as  deeply  interested  as  the 
king  himself  in  maintaining  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment; and  that,  instead  of  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Tory  party,  they  had  brought  that 
party  over  to  the  side  of  Whigism.  It  must 
indeed  be  admitted  that,  though  both  the  king 
and  the  prince  behaved  in  a  manner  little  to 
their  honour— though  the  father  acted  harshly, 
the  son  disrespe6tftilly,  and  both  childish- 
ly—the  royal  ftunilv  was  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  by  the  disagreement  of  its  two 
jma%t  distinguished  members.    A  luge  cUss 


of  politicians,  who  hsrft^owsMttred  taeinMnW' 
as  placed  under  sentence  of  perpetual  txtfUt^ 
sion  from  office,  and  who,  in  their  despair,  had 
been  almost  ready  to  join  in  a  counter-rctt>ltit 
tion,  as  the  only  mode  of  removing  the  pro* 
scriptlon  under  which  they  lay,  now  saw  wW 
pleasure  an  easier  and  safer  road  to  power 
opening  before  them,  and  thought  it  fhr  better 
to  wait  till,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  tlie 
crown  should  descend  to  the  heir  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  than  to  risk  their  lanfds  aiid 
their  necks  in  a  rising  for  the  house  of  Sroart 
The  situation  of  the  royal  familjr  resemMetf 
the  situation  of  those  Scotch  families  in  whiehr 
father  and  son  took  opposite  sides  during  Oie 
rebellion,  in  order  that,  come  what  might,  M 
estate  might  not  be  forfeited. 

In  April,  1786,  Frederic  was  married  to  tlW 
Princess  of  Saxe-Ootha,  with  whom  he  aftef^ 
wards  lived  on  terms  very  similar  to  those  oft' 
which  his  father  had  lived  wi6i  Queen  Ottro* 
line.  The  prince  adored  his  wif^,  and  tfaottgy 
her  in  mind  and  person  the  most  attractive  dP 
her  sex.  But  heahought  that  conjugal  fidelity 
was  an  unprincely  virtue;  and,  in  order  t<»M 
like  Henry  the  Fourth  and  the  Regent  Otieaiir, 
he  affected  a  libertinism  for  which  he  had  Wi 
taste,  and  frequently  quitted  the  only  wemtfei 
whom  he  loved  for  ugly  and  disagreeiM^ 
mistresses. 

The  address  which  the  House  of  CommmHf 
presented  to  the  king  on  occasion  of  the 
prince's  marriage,  was  moved,  not  by  the  m!4 
nister,  but  by  Pulteney,  the  leader  of  the  ^'''J'J^ 
in  opposition.  It  was  on  this  motion  that  Fvtt^ 
who  had  not  broken  silence  during  the  session 
in  which  he  took  his  seat,  addressed  the  Honvtf 
fbr  the  first  time.  **  A  contemporary  historian,'" 
says  Mr.  Thackeray,  "describes  Mr. Pitt's  fiwrt 
speech  as  superior  even  to  the  models  of  an- 
cient  eloquence.  According  to  Tinda!,  it  wt» 
more  ornamented  ihan  the  speeches  of  Bfr 
mosthenes,  and  less  diffuse  than  those  of  Of* 
cero."  This  unmeaning  phrase  has  been  ft 
hundred  times  quoted,  lliat  it  should  erei^ 
have  been  quoted,  except  to  be  laughed  ttt^  ill 
strange.  The  vogue  which  it  has  obtained 
may  serve  to  show  in  how  slovenly  a  wat 
most  people  are  content  to  think.  Did  T(hdt4 
who  first  used  it,  or  Archdeacon  Coxe,  or  Mk'. 
Thackeray,  who  have  borrowed  it,  ever  in  thehr 
lives  hear  any  speaking  which  did  not  desenrt 
the  same  compliment!  Did  they  ever  herif 
speaking  less  ornamented  than  that  of  De* 
mosthenes,  or  more  diffuse  than  iha*  of  01- 
cero  1  We  know  no  living  orator,  fVom  Lwd 
Brougham  down  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  not  eir' 
titled  to  the  same  magnificent  tulogf.  It  wwiM 
be  no  very  flattering  compliment  to  a  mMXPi 
figure  to  say,  that  he  was  taller  thJm  thePdMf 
Count,  and  shoner  than  Giant  (VBrien;— latter 
than  the  Jnatonne  Vtvante,  and  more  stetidet 
than  Daniel  Lambert 

Pilt*s  speech,  as  it  is  reported  in  tWe  €Ke1ltUK 
man's  Magazine,  certainly  deserves  ThiAJ* 
compliment,  and  deserves  no  other.  It  is  jM 
as  empty  and  wordy  as  a  maiden  speaeW'tMf 
such  an  occasion  might  be  expeeied^toPIW 
But  the  fluency  and  the  personal^  •ihaaligti 
of  the  young  orator  iiWiWli 'Ought  the  Mr 
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da^  of  Iii9  first  Rfypearanee,  ahrayt  heard  with 
sNentfcm;  uid  exercise  soon  developed  the 
grealpowera  which  he  poeseesed. 

b  our  time»  the  audience  o(  a  member  of 
Bulimnent  is  the  nation.  The  three  or  fonr 
liWHlred  persons  who  maj  be  present  while  a 
speeoh-is  deHrered  may  be  pteaeed  or  disfusl* 
ed  bjr  the  voice  and  action  of  die  orator ;  but 
im  the  reports  which  are  read  the  next  day  by 
htmdn&ds  of  thonsandsi  the  difference  between 
4Mi  MMest  and  the  meanest  ^gavet,  between 
HWTiobest  and  die  shrillest  tones,  between  the 
meet  gmofM  and  the  most  nncooth  gesture, 
Kttogetiier  vanishes.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
acagoely  any  report  of  what  passed  within  the 
waHs  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  was  suffered 
t»get  ahroftd.  In  those  times,  therefore,  the 
impression  which  a  speaker  might  make  on 
thto  persons  whe  actually  heard  hun  was  every 
liltog.  The  impression  out  of  doors  was  hard- 
ly worth  a  thoaght.  In  the  Parliaments  of 
dMtt- time,  therefore,  as  in  the  ancient  common- 
WMlte,  those  qvalifioations  which  enhance 
lh»  immediate  efi^t  of  a  speech,  were  far 
iMSre  topertamt  ingredients  in  the  composition 
•f  att  orator  than  they  would  appear  to  be  in 
9m  time.  All  those  qualifications  Pitt  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree.  On  the  stage,  be 
wtmM  have  been  the  finest  Bmtns  or  Coriola- 
ima  erver  seeik  Those  who  saw  him  in  his 
4ioaf ,  when  his  health  was  broken,  when  his 
mind  was  Jaagled,  when  he  had  been  removed 
itom  that  stomy  assembly  of  which  he  tho- 
npaghly  knew  the  temjser,  and  over  which  he 
feasaised  nnbennded  influmce,  to  a  small,  a 

that 
a 
aHeHog,  audible  only  to 
iiose  who  sat  close  to  him— that,  when  vio- 
laotly  exailBd,  he  sometimes  raised  his  voice 
Ibr  a  few  minutes,  bnt  that  it  soon  sank  again 
ihli^ttn  unintelligible  mnmrar.  8uch  was  the 
BM^of  Chatham;  hot  sndi  was  not  William 
Mt  His  figure,  when  he  first  appeared  in 
Builaaeaty  was  strikingly  gracelh!  and  eom- 
OMOding,  his  f<eatQre6  Ingh  and  noble,  his  eye 
Mlof  fire.  His  voice,  even  when  it  sank  to  a 
wMsper,  was  beard  to  die  remotest  benches; 
wbeahe  strained  it  to  its  AQl  extent,  die  sound 
n»M  4ik»  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a  great  ea^ 
dwdnd,  shook  the  house  iHth  its  peal,  and  was 
bMVd  dffot^  lobbies  and  down  staircases,  to 
the  Oonn  of  Raqttests  and  die  preeineta  of 
Wostmhisler  Halt  He  cultivated  all  these 
eminent  advantages  with  die  most  assiduous 
«u«b  His  action  is  described  by  a  very  ma^ 
lif(Mnt  observer  as  equal  to  that  of  Oarrick; 
Hie  ploy  ol  oouittemmoe  was  wonderftil;  he 
ft*jatntly  dlMonoerted  a  hostile  orator  by  a 
siigle  glaoiee  of  ind^nation  or  scorn.  Bvery 
MM,  from  the  impoMioned  cry  to  the  thrilling 
«Me,  wasperflBCdyaihlseommand.  It  is  by 
oa  means  improbable  that  die  pates  whioh  he 
took  to  improve  his  greitf  personal  advantages 
hod,  in  some  respects,  a  prejndioial  operation, 
ood  Mndod  to  nouHsh  in  him  diat  poision  fer 
AMrical  eAot  wfaioK  as  we  have  olnady  ra» 
— *ed,  was  one  of  die  most  ooospieootts 
blemishes  in^ya   *       ~ 


peeuuuutu  unoeiuKiea  innumce,  lo  a*  small, 
loipM,  aod  aa  unfriendly  andiSDoe,  say  dn 
Ms  speaking  was  dmn,  ibr  the  most  part, 
low,  mooeionoas  muHeHng,  audible  only  t 


Hot  it  was  aot'aoielytor'pifaaipallyee'«itt»< 
ward  aeeomplishmetfts  that  Pitt  oiMd  the  imi^ 
infioence  wfaieh,  dnriag  nearly  thirty  ysoss^  hia^ 
exercised  over  the  House  of  Commons.  Hoi 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  orator ;  and,  from:  than 
descriptions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  dia* 
fragments  of  his  speeches  which  still  inmte, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  nature  and  ex^ 
tent  of  his  oratorical  powers. 

He  was  no  speaker  of  set  speeches.  His 
few  prepared  discourses  were  oomplete  fhll- 
nres.  The  elaborate  panegyric  which  he  mm 
ttounced  on  General  Wolfe  was  considered  aai 
the  very  worst  of  all  his  performances.  **  Ha> 
man,'*  sa3rs  a  critic  who  bad  often  heard  hiol^ 
*<ever  knew  so  little  what  he  was  going  lm 
say."  Indeed  his  facility  amoonteA  to  a  viiair 
He  was  not  die  master,  but  the  slave  of  Ur 
own  speech.  80  little  self*«ommaad  bod  te 
when  once  he  felt  the  impulse,  that  he  did  no^ 
like  to  take  part  in  a  debate  when  his  whil 
was  full  of  an  .important  secret  of  stale,  "i 
most  sit  still,"  he  once  said  to  Lord  fih^bonir 
on  such  an  occasion ;  <'for  when  once  I  mm 
up,  every  thing  that  is  in  my  mind  coowa 
out" 

Yet  he  was  not  a  great  debater.  Tliot'lHc 
should  not  hove  been  so  when  farst  he  cattrw 
ed  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  straagahi 
Scarcely  any  person  had  ever  beeome  mm 
without  long  practice  an  I  many  fatkires.  U 
was  by  skyw  degrees,  as  Burin  said«  that  the 
late  Mn  Fox  became  the  most  brilUaair  aoA 
powerfnl  debater  that  ever  ParMamoat  scoa 
Mr.  Fox  hianelf  ottiibtitcd  his  own  suocesata 
die  resolution  which  he  Ibrmed  when  fSffi 
yonog,  of  speaking,  weU  or  ill,  at  least  oaoa 
every  night.  "During  five  whole  sessioas^^ 
he  used  to  say,  ''I  spoke  every  night  bofonve 
and  I  regret  only  that  I  did  not  speak  on  timl 
night  too."  Indeed,  it  would  be  diflbaltia 
name  any  great  debater,  except  Mr.  Stanley 
whose  knowledge  of  die  science  of  parHaannii 
ary  defence  resembles  an  instinct,  who  has 
not  made  himself  a  master  of  his  act  at  <ha 
expense  of  his  audieopc. 

but  as  this  art  is  one  which  even  the  ablaai 
men  have  seldom  acquired  without  long  ^ttm 
dee,  so  it  is  one  which  men  of  respectfabM 
abilfties,  with  asasduons  and  intrepid  practioei 
seldom  fttil  to  acquire.  It  is  singular  that  hi 
snob  an  art,  Pitt,  a  man  of  spkndtd  talettts,.etf 
great  fluency,  of  great  boUbess^-a  man  wfaott 
whole  life  was  passed  in  partiamentary  oo» 
flict«— a  man  who,  daring  several  yeac%  wai 
the  leading  minister  of  the  crown  in  the  Honsa 
of  Comaions— eboold  never  have  attaioadf  to 
high  exeellenoe.  He  spoke  without  preaiedi» 
tation:  hot  his  speech  tbttowed  the  conrseoi 
his  own  thoughts,  and  not  die  course  o€  the 
previous  discussion.  He  could,  indeed^  tMUb- 
sure  up  in  lus  memory  some  detaofaed- uopiwai 
sion  of  a  hostile  orator,  and  make  it  tha  t«M 
for  sparkling  ridicule  or  burning'  inveouMi 
8ome  of  the  meet  celebrated  bursts  of  his  rio^ 
qoence  were  called  foi^  by  aa  onguartlad 
word,  a  laugh,  or  a  oheer«  Bot  this  woa  $lm 
only  sen  of  reply  in  which  he  apfpeaes  to  hai» 
exosHed.  He  was  pethope-thaoolgr  git oiJIa^ 
lifeh  orator -vha  did  «at  diink  it  o&T  I  ' 
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I»  Imiw  dbt  iMt  wwd;  aad  vho  g«Bei»ll]r 
ipoha  bjr  ckoiot  before  his  most  formidable 
•monettts.  His  merit  was  almost  entirdj 
mstorieal.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in  ex- 
position or  in  refotation;  bat  his  speeches 
aibmmded  with   Ivwelj  iUostrations,  striking 

rihthegms,  well-told  anecdotes,  happy  allu- 
s,  passionate  appeals.  His  invective  and 
sarcasm  were  tremendoits.  Perhaps  no  Eng- 
lisfa  orator  was  ever  so  mnch  feareo. 

Bnt  that  which  gave  most  effect  to  his  de- 
clamation, was  the  air  of  sincerity,  of  vehe- 
ment feeling,  of  moral  elevation,  which  be- 
kaged  to  all  that  he  said.  His  style  was  not 
always  in  the  pnrest  taste.  Several  contem- 
penury  judges  pronounced  it  too  florid.  Wal- 
pole,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapturous  eulogy 
which  he  pronounces  on  one  of  Pitt's  greatest 
ovations,  owns  that  some  of  the  metaphors 
w«re  too  forced.  The  quotations  and  classical 
stories  of  the  great  orator  are  sometimes  too 
trite  for  a  clever  schoolboy.  Bnt  these  were 
■ieeties  for  which  the  audience  cared  little. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  orator  infected  all  who 
were  near  him;  his  ardour  and  his  noble 
bearing  put  fire  into  the  most  frigid  conceit, 
and  gave  dignity  to  the  most  puerile  allusion. 

H^  powers  soon  began  to  give  annojrance 
to  the  government,  and  Walpole  determined  to 
make  an  example  ofthe  patriotic  comet  Pittwas 
accordingly  dismissed  from  the  service.  Mr. 
Thackeray  absurdly  sajrs  that  the  minister  took 
4us  step,  because  he  plainly  saw  that  it  would 
have  been  vain  to  think  of  buying  over  so  ho- 
■ourable  and  disinterested  an  opponent.  We 
4o  not  dispute  Pitt's  integriQr ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  proof  he  had  given  of  it,  when  he 
was  turned  out  of  the  army;  and  we  are  sure 
Aat  Walpole  was  not  likely  to  give  credit  for 
inflexible  honesty  to  a  young  adventurer  who 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  refusing  anv 
thing.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  Walpole^s 
practiee  to  buy  off  enemies.  Mr.  Burke  truly 
•tys,  in  the  Appeal  to  the  old  Whigs,  <<  Wal- 
pde  gained  very  few  over  from  the  Opposi- 
tion." He  knew  his  bu^ess  far  too  well. 
He  knew  that  for  one  mouth  that  is  stopped 
wkh  a  place,  fifW  other  mouths  will  instantly 
be  <^>ened.  He  knew  tiiat  it  would  have  been 
vcnr  bad  policy  in  him  to  gire  the  world  to 
viderstaad  that  more  was  to  be  got  by  thwart- 
jsg  his  measures  than  by  supporting  them. 
These  maxims  are  as  old  as  the  origin  of  par- 
liuDentary  corruption  in  England.  Pep3rs 
learned  tiiem,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  coun- 
selors of  Charles  the  Second. 

Pitt  was  no  loser.  He  was  made  C^room  of 
the  Bed-chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
continned  to  declaim  against  the  minister  with 
vaabated  violence  and  with  increasing  ability. 
The  question  of  maritime  right,  then  agitated 
between  Spain  and  England,  called  forth  all 
Irs  powers.  He  clamoured  for  war  with  a 
whemenee  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  reason  or  humanity,  bnt  which  appears 
to  Mr.  Tfaackerav  worthy  of  the  highest  admi- 
fftiioii.  We  will  not  stop  to  argue  a  point  on 
vhich  we  had  long  thought  that  all  well-in- 
^brmed  people  w^e  agreed.  We  could  easily 
bev».we  think,  that,  if  any  respeet  be  due  to 


intematienal  law— if  fifht,  whete  eesWsa  eC* 
men  are  concerned,  be  any  thing  bnt  another. 
name  for  might — ^if  we  do  not  adopt  the  doe- 
trine  of  t)ie  Buceaniers,  which  seems  to  be 
also  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  that  trea- 
ties mean  nothing  within  thirty  degrees  of  the 
line^-the  war  with  Spain  was  altogether  un- 
justifiable. But  the  truth  is,  that  the  promoters 
of  that  war  have  saved  the  historian  the  trouble 
of  trying  them:  they  have  pleaded  guilty.  **l 
have  seen,"  says  Burke,  **  and  with  some  care 
examined,  the  original  documents  conceminf 
certain  important  transactions  of  those  times. 
They  perfectly  satisfied  me  of  the  extreme  in- 
justice of  that  war,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  the: 
colours  which  Walpole,  to  his  ruin,  and  guided 
by  a  mistaken  policy,  suffered  to  be  daubed 
over  that  measure.  Some  years  aAer,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  converse  with  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  against  that  minister,  and  with 
those  who  principally  excited  that  clamour. 
None  of  them,  no,  not  one,  did  in  the  least  de- 
fend the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their 
conduct.  They  condemned  it  as  freely  as  th^ 
would  have  done  in  commenting  upon  an|r 
proceeding  in  histoiy  in  which  they  were  to- 
tally unconcerned."*  Pitt,  on  subsequent  oe-. 
casions,  gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  one 
of  those  tardy  penitents. 

The  elections  of  1741  were  unfhvourable  ta 
Walpole ;  and  aAer  a  long  and  obstinate  strug- 
gle he  found  it  necessary  to  resign.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  liord  Hardwicke  <^pened  a 
negotiation  with  the  leading  patriots,  in  the 
hope  of  forming  an  administration  oat  a  Whig 
basis.  At  this  conjuncture,  Pitt,  hyVHiekak,  and 
those  persons  who  were  most  nearly  connected 
with  them,  acted  in  a  manner  very  little  to 
their  honour.  They  attempted  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Walpole,  and  offered,  if  he 
would  use  his  influence  with  the  king  in  their 
favour,  to  screen  him  from  prosecution.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  engage  for  the  coaeuiw 
rence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  Walpole 
knew  that  the  assistance  of  the  B<^  as  he  called 
the  young  patriots,  would  avail  him  nothing  if 
Pulteney  and  Carteret  should  prove  intractable, 
and  would  be  superfluous,  if  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  could  be  gained.  He,  theie- 
fore,  dechned  the  proposal.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  preserve  Pitt's  bad  college  verses,  has 
not  even  aUuded  to  this  story— a  story  which 
is  supported  by  strong  testimony,  and  whidi 
may  be  found  in  so  cconmon  a  book  as  CQxe*s 
Life  of  Walpole. 

The  new  arrangements  disi^pointed  almost 
every  member  of  the  Opposition,  and  none 
more  than  Pitt  He  was  not  invited  to  become  a 
placeman ;  and  he,  therefore,  stock  firmly  to  his 
old  trade  of  patriot  Fortunate  it  was  for  him 
that  he  did  so.  Had  he  taken  office  at  this  time, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  shared  laigely 
in  the  unpopularity  of  Pulteney,  Sandys,  anid 
Carteret  He  was  now  the  fiercest  and  moet 
implacable  of  those  who  called  for  vengeanoe 
on  Walpole.  He  spoke  with  great  tmugf  and 
ahihty  in  fiivonr  of  the  most  unjust  and  i — * — ' 

•  Letter  on^ 
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I  wUeli  t!M  enemies  of  tbe  ikUen 
mk^stMT  ooald  inreiit  He  urged  the  House 
ff  ComBums  to  appoint  a  secret  tribunal  for 
the  pprpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the 
klePirstliordoftheTreasttry.  This  was  done. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inquisitors  were  no- 
tmiously  hostile  to  the  accused  statesman. 
Yet  th^  were  compelled  to  own  that  they 
«o«ld  find  no  fault  in  him.  They  therefore 
ealled  for  new  powers,  for  a  bill  of  indemnity 
to  witnesses ;  or,  in  plain  words,  for  a  bill  to 
veward  all  who  might  give  eridence,  true  or 
ftlse,  against  the  Earl  of  Orford.  This  bill 
Pitt  supported— Pitt,  who  had  offered  to  be  a 
iereen  between  Lord  Orford  and  public  justice ! 
These  are  melancholy  facts.  Mr.  Thackeray 
enits  them,  or  hurries  over  them  as  fast  as  he 
can ;  and,  as  eulogy  is  his  business,  he  is  in 
<he  right  to  do  so.  But,  though  there  are  many 
parts  in  the  life  of  Pitt  which  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  contemplate,  we  know  none  more  in- 
atmetiTe.  What  must  have  been  the  general 
alate  of  political  morality,  when  a  young  man, 
•ouidered,  and  justly  considered,  as  the  most 
jwhlie^pirited  and  spoUess  statesmen  of  his 
time,  could  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  office 
^  means  so  disgraeeAil  t 

The  bill  of  indemnity  was  rejected  by  the 
Lmds.  Walpole  withdrew  himself  quietiy 
ftom  the  public  eye;  and  the  ample  space 
which  he  had  leit  vacant  was  soon  occupied 
hgp  Carteret  Against  Carteret  Pitt  began  to 
Huuder  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  had  ever 
manifested  against  8ir  Robert  To  Carteret 
he  transferred  most  of  the  hard  names  whkh 
were  familiar  to  his  eloquence— sole  minister, 
widced  minister,  odious  minister,  execrable 
minister  The  great  topic  of  his  invective  was 
the  &vonr  shown  to  the  German  dominions  of 
King  George.  He  attacked  with  great  vio- 
knoe,  and  with  an  ability  which  raised  him  to 
llhB  very  first  rank  among  the  parliamentary 
makers,  the  practice  of  paying  the  Hanove- 
nan  troops  with  English  money.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  lately  lost  some  of  its  most 
iiatinguished  ornaments.  Walpole  and  Pul- 
ton^ had  accepted  peerages;  8ir  William 
Wyndham  was  dead;  and  among  the  rising 
ami  none  could  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole, 
amati^forPitt 

Daring  the  recess  of  1744,  the  old  Du<^ess 
of  Marlborough  died.  She  carried  to  her  grave 
the  reputation  of  being  decidedly  the  best  hater 
of  her  time.  Yet  her  love  had  been  infinitely 
Btore  destriK^tive  than  her  hatred.  In  the  time 
of  Anne,  her  temper  had  ruined  the  party  to 
wkich  she  belon^dd,  and  the  husband  whom 
abe  adored.  Time  had  made  her  neither  wiser 
Aor  kinder.  Whoever  was  at  any  moment 
|reaA  and  prosperous,  was  the  objecf  of  her 
ftereest  detestation.  She  had  hated  Walpole 
— riie  now  hated  Carteret 

Pope,  long  before  her  death,  predicted  the 
fiMe  of  her  vast  property  :— 

**To  htin  itnlcn%wn  de«e«ndt  the  anguBrd«d  itore. 
Or  wandera,  Heaven-dirteted,  to  tbe  poor." 

Pitt  was  poor  enough ;  and  to  him  Heaven 
Mn0tBd  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  hau^ty 
iwrigor.    She  kft  him  a  lofaey  of  iilO,000, 
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m  consideration  of  "  the  noble  defence  he  hmk 
made  for  the  support  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  l^s  country." 

The  will  was  made  in  August  Tbe  Duch- 
ess died  in  October.  In  November  Pitt  had 
become  a  courtier.  The  Pelhams  had  forced 
the  king,  much  against  his  will,  to  part  with 
Lord  Carteret,  now  Earl  Granville.  They  pro- 
ceeded, after  this  victory,  to  form  the  govern- 
ment on  that  basis,  called  by  the  cant  name  of 
the  **  broad  bottom."  Lyttieton  had  a  seat  at 
the  treasury,  and  several  other  friends  of  Pitt 
were  provided  for.  But  Pitt  hunsclf  was,  for 
the  present,  forced  to  be  content  with  promises. 
The  king  resented  most  highly  some  expres- 
sions which  the  ardent  orator  had  used  in  the 
debate  on  the  Hanoverian  troops.  But  New- 
castle and  Pelham  expressed  the  strongest 
confidence  that  time,  and  their  exertions,  would 
soften  the  royal  displeasure. 

Pitt,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  might 
facilitate  his  admission  to  office.  He  resigned 
his  place  in  the  household  of  Prince  Fre£rio» 
and,  when  Parliament  met,  exerted  his  elo- 
quence in  support  of  the  government  The 
Pelhams  were  really  sincere  in  their  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  strong  prejudices  that  had 
taken  root  in  the  king's  mind.  They  knew 
that  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  with 
ease,  or  offended  with  impunity.  They  wero 
afraid  that  they  should  not  be  long  able  to  put 
him  off  with  promises.  Nor  was  it  their  inta» 
rest  so  to  put  him  off.  There  was  a  strong  tie 
between  hmi  and  them.  He  was  the  enemy  of 
their  enemy.  The  brothers  hated  and  dreaded 
the  eloquent,  aspiring,  and  imperious  Ghraniolle. 
They  had  traced  his  intrigues  in  many  quarters* 
They  knew  his  influence  over  the  royal  mind* 
They  knew  that,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity might  arrive,  he  would  be  recalled  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  They  resolved  to  bring  things 
to  a  crisis ;  and  the  question  on  which  they  tods 
issue  with  their  master  was,  whether  Pitt  should 
or  should  not  he  admitted  to  office  1  Thev 
chose  their  time  with  more  skill  than  generosi- 
ty. It  was  when  rebellion  was  actually  raging 
in  Britain,  when  the  Pretender  was  master  <^ 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  that  they 
tendered  their  resignations.  The  king  foimd 
himself  deserted,  in  one  day,  by  the  whole 
strength  of  that  party  which  had  placed  his 
family  on  the  throne.  Lord  Granville  tried  to 
form  a  government ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  parliamentary  interest  of  the  Pelhams  was 
irresistible;  and  that  the  king's  favourite 
statesman  could  count  only  on  about  thirty 
liords,  and  eighty  members  of  the  House  <» 
Commons.  Tbe  scheme  was  given  up.  (hvn- 
ville  went  away  laughing.  The  ministers  came 
back  suronger  than  ever,  and  the  king  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  refuse  any  thing  that  they 
might  l^  pleased  to  demand.  All  that  he  could 
do,  was  to  mutter  that  it  was  very  hard  thirt 
Newcastie,  who  was  not  fit  to  be  chamberlain 
to  the  most  insignificant  prince  in  Germany 
should  dictate  to  the  King  of  England. 

One  concession  the  ministers  graciouoif 
made.  They  agreed  that  Pitt  should  not  ba 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  would  he  b^ 
cessaxy  for  him  to  have  frequent  intomova 
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vtth  the  kin^.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making 
Adr  new  ally  Secrctaiy  of  War,  as  they  had  in- 
tended,  they  appointed  him  Vice-Treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  in  a  few  months  promoted  him  to 
the  office  of  PajTnastcr  of  the  Forces. 

This  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  hi- 
•ratiye  ofices  in  the  goremment  The  salary 
^FM  hot  a  small  part  of  the  emolument  which 
die  Paymaster  derived  f)rom  his  place.  He 
waa  allowed  to  keep  a  large  snm — seldom  less 
than  £100,000— constantly  in  his  hands ;  and 
the  interest  on  this  snm,  probably  about  jC4,000 
a  year,  he  might  appropriate  to  his  own  use. 
Thia  nractice  was  not  secret,  nor  was  it  con- 
ndered  as  disreputable.  It  was  the  practice 
•f  men  of  undoubted  honour,  both  before  ami 
■Her  the  time  of  Pitt  He,  however,  refused 
to  accept  one  farthing  beyond  the  salaiy  which 
die  law  had  annexed  to  his  office.  It  had  been 
nsual  for  foreign  princes,  who  received  the  pay 
ef  Bnglandy  to  give  to  the  Pajinaster  of  the 
Forces  a  smaU  per  centage  on  the  subsidies. 
Tbeee  ign<»aiiniois  va^  Pitt  resolutely  de^ 
•lined. 

Bisintereatedness  of  this  kind  was,  in  his 
^iKft  very  rare.  His  conduct  surprised  and 
aauited  poHticiane.  It  excited  the  warmest 
adoiiratkm  throughout  the  body  of  the  people, 
b  nitt  of  the  inconsistencies  of  which  Pitt 
had  been  guiltjr,  in  spite  of  the  stntnge  contrast 
between  his  violence  in  Opposition  and  his 
lunenest  in  office,  he  still  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  public  confidence.  The  motives 
which  may  lead  a  politician  to  change  his  con- 
neotionsyor  his  general  line  of  conduct,  are  often 
ebaoure;  but  disinterestedness  in  money  ma^ 
len  everybody  can  understand.  Pitt  was  thence- 
fiNtk  coneidered  as  a  man  who  was  proof  to  all 
sordid  temptations.  If  he  acted  ill,  it  might  be 
irom  an  error  in  judgment ;  it  might  be  fh)m 
fssestment)  it  might  be  fh>m  ambition.  But, 
poor  as  he  was,  he  had  vindicated  himself  from 
•U  suspicion  of  covetousness. 

Bight  quiet  years  followed— eight  years  dur- 
ing which  the  minority,  feeble  from  the  Ume 
•f  Lord  Gtmnville's  defeat,  continued  to  dwin- 
dle till  it  became  almost  invisible.  Peace  was 
■mde  with  France  and  Spain  in  1748.  Prince 
Trederick  died  in  1751,  and  with  him  died  the 
very  semblance  of  opposition.  All  the  most 
distinguished  survivors  of  ihe  party  which  had 
Mpported  Walpde  and  of  the  party  which  had 
OMosed  him  were  united  under  his  successor. 
Ills  fiery  and  vehement  spirit  of  Pitt  had  for  a 
tian  been  laid  to  rest  He  silently  acquiesced 
in  that  very  system  of  Continental  measures 
which  he  l»d  lately  condemned.  He  ceased 
IS  talk  disrespectfhlty  about  Hanover.  He  did 
Bot  object  to  the  treaty  with  Spain,  though  that 
maty  left  us  exactly  where  we  had  been  when 
ke  uttered  his  spirit-stirring  harangues  agains^t 
Am  pacific  policy  oC  Walpole.  Now  and  then 
Uttmpses  of  his  fonoer  self  appeared,  but  they 
were  few  and  transient  Pelham  knew  with 
wiwoi  he  had  to  deal,  and  felt  that  an  ally  so 
httle  used  to  control  and  so  capable  of  inflie^ 
teyinjory  might  weK  be  indulged  in  an  occa- 
slbnsl  fit  of  waywardness. 

Two  msB>  IHtte,  if  at  aM,  inferior  to  Pfti  in 
»^«wsfii  cf  i^B^  held«  Uk»  falfliv  stthoriiMM 


offices  In  the  government  One  cf  ikme{WlK^ 
ray,  was  successively  SoHoitor-general  and  AS* 
torney-general.  This  distinguished  person  faiP 
surpasMd  Pitt  in  correctness  of  taste,  in  power 
of  reasoning,  in  depth  and  variety  of  knoiN 
ledge.  His  parliamentary  eloquence  never 
blazed  into  sudden  flashes  of  dazzling  briV 
liancy;  but  its  clear,  placid^  and  mellow  spfetr* 
dour  was  never  for  an  Instant  overclouded} 
Intellectually  he  was,  we  believe,  fully  equal 
to  Pitt;  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  moral  qua- 
lities to  which  Pitt  owed  most  of  his  success. 
Murray  wanted  the  energy,  the  courage^  the 
all-grasping  and  all-risking  ambition  which 
make  men  great  in  stirring  times.  His  heart 
was  a  little  cold ;  his  temper  cautious  evente 
timidity;  his  manners  decorous  even  to  foinsM 
lity.  He  never  expo^ed  his  fortunes  or  M# 
fame  (o  any  risk  which  he  could  avoid.  At 
one  lime  he  might  in  all  probability  have  heen 
Prime  Minister.  But  the  object  of  all  his  wi^he# 
was  the  judicial  bench.  The  situation  of  Chief 
Justice  might  not  be  so  ^plen^d  as  that  of  Pitvt 
Lord  of  the  Treasury;  btit  it  was  dignifledt  ft 
was  quiet ;  it  was  secure ;  and  therefore  it  wti 
the  favourite  siiuation  of  Murray. 

Fox,  the  father  of  that  great  maa  wkos# 
mighty  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  peace,  of  truth, 
and  of  liberty  ha^  made  that  name  immorttli 
was  secretary  at  war.  He  was  a  favourite  wllll 
the  king,  with  the  Duke  of  Cuniherland,  aat 
with  some  ofthe  most  pew«rAil  individM^  «f 
the  great  Whig  connection.  His  parllawstt^ 
ary  talents  were  of  Ae  highest  order.  As  m 
speaker  he  was  in  almost  all  respects  the  very 
opposite  of  Pitt  His  figure  was  ungraceAili 
his  face,  as  Reynolds  and  Roubitiae  have  prm 
served  it  to  us,  indicated  a  strong  undcrstsaidN 
ing;  but  the  featutw  were  coarse,  and  tbs  g*^ 
neral  aspect  dark  and  lowering.  Hfsmaane* 
was  awkward  9  his  delivery  was  hesitating;  Im 
was  often  at  a  stand  for  want  of  a  word;  bm 
as  a  debater*-as  a  master  of  that  keen,  weighqn 
maaly  logic  which  is  suited  to  the  diecnssisa 
of  political  questioBs— he  has  perhaps  never 
been  surpassed  except  by  his  son.  In  rqilf 
he  was  as  decide(!Hy  superior  to  Pitt  as  in  4b^ 
cUtmatioa  he  was  inferior.  Intdtectsady,  dM 
balance  was  neariy  e^al  between  the  rivsta 
But  here,  again,  the  moral  quakties  of  Pitt 
turned  ^e  scale.  Fox  had  undoubted^  mMiy 
virtues.  In  natural  disposition  as  well  as  m 
tatents  he  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  hit 
more  celebrated  son.  He  had  the  same  3weet* 
ness  of  temper,  the  sme  strong  passions,  ttM 
same  openness,  boldness,  and  impetuosity,  tils 
same  cordial^  towards  friends,  the  same  ftm 
cabiljty  towsords  enemies*  No  man  was  msss 
wunnly  or  justly  beloved  by  his  family  or*f 
his  aseooiaies.  But  unhappily  he  had  b«ai 
trained  in  a  bad  political  school-^n  a  schMl 
the  doctrines  of  which  were,  that  poKtioal  vir- 
tue is  the  mere  coquetry  of  political  prosCftu- 
tion;  that  every  patriot  has  his  price;  ttat 
government  can  be  carried  on  only  by  means 
of  corruptioa ;  and  thai  the  state  is  given  as  a 
prey  to  statesmen.  These  maxims  were  too 
m^ieh  ih  tn^gue  thtxmghcut  the  lower  imalttiof 
WAlMle'Spartyv  and  were  too  nusli 
rtgei  liy  Will^UBisli;  w4m,  ft^om  r 
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;  is  in  omr  dAv  cnXiei  kmnimg^  often  ram 
«IIMvtigaittlf  and  offensively  into  the  opposite 
tjilnna.  The  loose  political  morality  of  Fox 
pvtsenfted  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  osten- 
tttHons  parity  of  Pitt.  The  nation  distrcwted 
llie  former,  and  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
the  latter.  But  almost  all  the  statesmen  of  the 
age  had  still  to  learn  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Bation  was  worth  having.  While  things  went 
on  quietly,  while  there  was  no  opposition,  while 
e^ery  thing  was  given  bv  tiie  favonr  of  a  small 
itdinig^  junto,  Fox  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
Pitt;  bat  when  dangerous  times  came,  when 
Ita^pe  was  convulsed  with  war,  when  Parliar 
ttent  was  broken  up  into  factions,  when  the 

£blio  mind  was  violently  excited,  the  favour- 
of  the  people  rose  to  supreme  power,  while 
Ml  rival  sank  into  insignificance. 

Eflliy  in  die  year  1754»  Henry  Pelham  died 
wiexpeotedly.  ^Now  I  shall  nave  no  more 
peace,*'  exclaimed  the  old  king  when  he  heard 
the  news.  He  was  in  the  right  Pelham  had 
•vceeeded  in  bringing  together  and  keeping  to- 
tfetiier  all  the  talents  of  the  kingdom.  By  his 
death  the  highest  post  to  which  an  English 
mAjWii  can  aspire  was  left  vacant,  and  at  the 
Mine  moment  the  influence  which  had  yoked 
tegetfier  and  reined  in  so  many  turbulent  and 
tmMtious  spirits  was  withdrawn. 

Within  a  we^  after  Pelham's  death  it  was 
dttermined  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should 
Ve  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury;  but  the 
arrangement  was  still  far  from  complete.  Who 
iraa  to  be  the  leading  minister  of  the  crown  in 
the  Heuse  of  Commons  1  Was  the  office  to  be 
intrasted  to  a  man  of  eminent  talents  1 '  And 
WQxM  not  svLch  a  man  in  such  a  place  demand 
and  obtain  a  larger  share  of  power  and  patron- 
age than  Newcastle  would  be  disposed  to  con- 
-eedat  Was  a  mere  drudge  to  be  employed! 
And  what  probability  was  there  that  a  mere 
4rudge  would  be  able  to  manage  a  large  and 
aiormy  assembly  abounding  with  able  imd  ex- 
fviiinoed  menl 

Pope  has  said  of  that  wretched  miser,  8ir 
Jolm  Gudep^ 

**CliUer  iww  tenants  break  and  Itoiisea  foil 
For  very  want ;  be  coald  not  buUd  a  wait.'* 

Ilewcastle's  love  of  power  resembled  Cutler's 
Jo^e  of  money.  It  was  an  avarice  which 
4kWarted  itself— a,  penny-wise  and  pound-fool- 
Mh  cupidity.  An  immediate  outlay  was  so 
ipainful  10  him,  that  he  would  not  venture  to 
■nke  the  most  desirable  improvement  If  he 
Dould  have  fotmd  the  heart  to  cede  at  once  a 
ttortioQ  of  his  authority,  he  might  probably 
Mnre  insured  the  continuance  of  what  re- 
Jnined ;  but  he  thought  it  better  to  construct 
ifc-wesk  and  rotten  government,  which  tottered 
M  the  smallest  breath  and  fell  in  the  first 
alorm,  than  to  pay  the  necessary  price  for 
eekind  and  durable  materials.  He  wished  to 
itfd  some  person  who  would  be  willing  to  ac» 
aept  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
tirma  similar  to  those  on  which  Seoretarv 
Graggs  had  acted  imder  Sunderiand  five-and- 
iMKtf  years  before.  Craggs  could  hardly  be 
•«ftlM  a  iiUaitier.  lie  weas  a  mere  agent  for 
tlM  minister.     He  waa  tt*t  flraaled  with  Hie 


higher  secrets  of  state,  but  obeyed  imp/ttettly 
the  directions  of  his  superior,  and  waa,  to  tist 
Doddington's  expression,  merely  Lord  8undei^ 
land's  man.  Bat  times  were  changed.  Sinee 
the  days  of  Sunderland  the  importance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  constantly  on 
the  increase.  During  many  years  the  persun 
who  conducted  the  business  of  the  government 
in  that  house  had  almost  always  been  Prime 
Minister.  Under  these  circumstance  it  waa 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  person  who  pos* 
sessed  the  talents  necessary  to  the  situation 
would  stoop  to  accept  it  on  such  terms  at 
Newcastle  was  disposed  to  ofiTer. 

PiU  was  ill  at  Bath ;  and  had  he  been  well 
and  in  London,  neither  the  king  nor  Newcastle 
would  have  been  disposed  to  make  any  of  ei^ 
tures  to  him-  The  cool  and  wary  Murray  had 
set  his  heart  on  professional  ol^ts.  Nego* 
tiations  were  opened  with  Fox.  Newcastle 
behaved  like  himself—that  is  to  say,  childishly 
and  basely.  The  proposition  which  he  made 
was,  that  Fox  should  be  Secretary  of  State,  wMi 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons;  thatdih 
disposal  of  the  secret-service  money,  or  la 
plain  words,  the  business  of  buying  memVbni 
of  Parliament,  should  be  left  to  the  First  LofA 
of  the  Treasury,  but  that  Fox  should  be  exai^y 
informed  of  the  way  in  which  this  fund  wai 
employed. 

To  these  conditions  Fox  assevted.  But  the 
next  day  every  thing  was  conftision.  N^w^ 
castle  had  changed  his  mind.  The  center* 
aadon  which  took  place  between  Fox  and  the 
duke  is  one  of  the  meet  curious  in  English  hii*  ' 
tory.  "My  brother,*'  said  Newcastle,  *<whSft 
he  was  at  the  treasury,  never  told  anybody 
what  he  did  with  the  secret-service  money.  No 
more  will  I."  The  answer  was  obvious.  Pel- 
ham had  been  not  only  First  Lord  of  the  Trea*^ 
sury,  but  manager  of  the  House  of  Commoiis» 
and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  for  him  to 
confide  to  any  other  person  his  dealings  with 
the  members  of  that  house.  **  But  how,"  said 
Fox,  *'can  I  lead  in  the  Commons  without  iof- 
formation  on  this  head  1  How  can  I  talk  to 
gentlemen  when  I  do  not  know  which  of  them 
have  received  gratifications  and  which  hare 
not!  And  who,"  he  continued,  '*is  to  have 
the  disposal  of  places  1"  « I  myself,*^  said  the 
duke.  '^How  then  am  I  to  manage  the  House 
of  Commons  1"  **  Oh,  let  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  come  to  me."  Fox  theft 
mentioned  ^e  general  election  which  was  vj^ 
preaching,  and  asked  how  the  ministerial 
burghs  were  to  be  filled  up.  **  Do  not  trovblli 
yourself,"  said  Newcastle,  "fliat  is  all  setded.'* 
This  was  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear. 
Fox  refused  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  stai^ 
on  such  terms,  and  the  duke  confided  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  dutl^ 
harmless  man,  whose  name  is  almost  forgotten 
in  our  tlme^ — Sir  Thomas  Robteson. 

When  Pitt  returned  from  Bath,  he  affeetat 
great  moderation,  though  his  haughty  soul  was 
boiling  with  resentment  He  did  not  eompltfei 
of  the  manner  in  which  ne  had  besft  pass^i 
by;  and  said  openly,  tiist  In  his  opiniolK,  POK 
was  the  itosst  aaoB  t»  lead  the  H#ase  of  Ooii^ 
jMnsw    The  rivals  wese  resoaoUed  hjf  \ 
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I  imcreals  and  tkeir  common  enmities, 
aad  concerted  ^V^^'^  of  operations  for  the  next 
session.  ^'Bir  Thomas  Kobinson  lead  us!" 
said  Pitt  to  Fox;  ''the  duke  might  as  well 
•evd  his  jack-boot  to  lead  as." 

The  elections  of  1764  were  favonrable  to 
die  administration.  Bnt  the  aspect  of  foreign 
afiairs  was  threatening.  In  India  the  English 
and  the  French  had  been  employed  ever  since 
the  peace  of  Aix-la«ChapelIe,  in  cutting  each 
others  throats.  They  had  lately  taken  to  the 
same  practice  in  America.  It  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  stirring  times  were  at  hand 
— times  which  would  call  for  abilities  very  dif- 
Ibrent  from  those  of  Newcastle  and  Robinson. 

In  November,  the  Parliament  met;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  month  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  had  been  so  unmercifully  baited  by 
the  Pajrmaster  of  the  Forces,  and  the  Secre- 
tary >at  War,  Uiat  he  was  thoroughly  sick  of 
his  situation.  Fox  attacked  him  with  great 
force  and  acrimony.  Pitt  affected  a  kind  of 
oootemptuous  tenderness  for  Sir  Thomas,  and 
directed  his  attacks  principally  against  New- 
castle. On  one  occasion,  he  asked  in  tones 
of  thunder,  whether  Parliament  sat  only  to 
register  the  edicts  of  one  too-powerful  subject  1 
The  duke  was  scared  out  of  his  wits.  He  was 
afraid  to  dismiss  the  mutineers;  he  was  afraid 
to  promote  them ;  but  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
aarr  to  do  something.  Fox,  as  the  less  proud 
and  intractable  of  the  refractory  pair,  was  pre* 
ferred.  A  seat  in  the  cabinet  was  ofiered  to 
him,  on  condition  that  he  would  give  efficient 
'  rapport  to  the  ministry  in  Parliament  In  an 
enl  hour  for  his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  he  ac- 
o^ted  the  offer,  and  abandoned  his  connection 
with  Pitt,  who  never  forgave  this  desertion. 

Sir  Thomas,  assisted  by  Fox,  contrived  to 
get  through  the  business  of  the  year  without 
auoh  trouble.  Pitt  was  waiting  his  time. 
The  negotiations  pending  between  France  and 
England  took  every  day  a  more  unfavourable 
aspect.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  inform  the  House  of 
Gonunons,  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
make  preparations  for  war.  The  House  re- 
turned an  address  of  thanks,  and  passed  a 
vote  of  credit.  During  the  recess,  the  old 
aaimosity  of  both  nations  was  inflamed  by  a 
aeriee  of  disastrous  events.  An  English  force 
was  cut  off  in  America;  and  several  French 
OMrchantmen  were  taken  in  the  West  Indian 
Mas.    It  was  plain  that  war  was  at  hand. 

The  first  object  of  the  king  was  to  secure 
Hanover ;  and  Newcastle  was  disposed  to  gra- 
tify his  master.  Treaties  were  concluded,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  times,  with  several  petty 
German  princes,  who  bound  themselves  to  find 
aoldiers  k  England  would  find  money;  and  as 
it  was  suspected  that  Frederic  the  Second  had 
aet  his  heart  on  the  electoral  dominions  of  his 
uncle,  Russia  was  hired  to  keep  Prussia  in 
awe. 

When  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties  were 
made  known,  there  arose  throughout  the  king- 
dom a  murmur,  from  which  a  judicious  ob- 
MRTer  might  easily  prognostacake  the  approach 
«f  a  tempest.  Newoa^  euoountered  strong 
ffoiitfoa,  erwt  (xom  those  whom  he  had 


always  considered  as  his  tools.  Tpgpf^  d^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  refused  to  liga 
the  treasury  warrants  which  were  necessaijr 
to  give  effect  to  the  treaties.  Those  persoas 
who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  young  Prince  of  NVales  and  his  mother, 
held  very  menacing  language.  In  this  per* 
plexity  Newcastle  sent  for  Pitt,  hugged  him« 
patted  him,  smirked  at  him,  wept  over  him, 
and  lisped  out  the  highest  compliments  and 
the  most  splendid  promises.  The  king,  who 
had  hitherto  been  as  sulky  as  possible,  would 
be  civil  to  him  at  the  levee;  he  should  be 
brought  into  the  cabinet;  be  should  be  coup 
suited  about  every  thing ;  if  he  would  only  be 
so  good  as  to  support  the  Hessian  subsidy  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt  coldly  declined 
the  proffered  seat  in  the  cabinet,  expressed  tho 
highest  love  and  reverence  for  the  king,  and 
said  that  if  his  majesty  felt  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  Hessian  treaty,  he  would  so  for 
deviate  from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out 
for  himself  as  to  give  that  treaty  his  support. 
"  Well,  and  the  Russian  subsidy  V*  said  New- 
castle. <*No,"  said  Pitt,  *'not  a  system  of 
subsidies.''  The  duke  summoned  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  to  his  aid;  but  Pitt  was  inflexible. 
Murray  would  do  nothing,  Robinson  could  do 
nothing.  It  was  necessary  to  have  reconraa 
to  Fox.  He  became  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  full  authority  of  a  leader  in  the  House  c€ 
Commons;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  pensioned 
off  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

In  November,  1756,  the  House  met  Public 
expectation  was  wound  up  to  the  helghu  AAer 
ten  quiet  years  there  was  to  be  an  Oppost* 
tion,  countenanced  by  the  heir-apparent  of  tha 
throne,  headed  by  the  most  brilliant  orator  of 
the  age,  and  backed  by  a  strong  party  throu^ 
out  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  addzvsa 
was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
parliamentary  conflicts  of  that  generation,  b 
began  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  till 
five  the  next  morning.  It  was  on  this  night 
that  Gerard  Hamilton  delivered  that  <»i^ 
speech  from  which  his  nickname  was  derived. 
His  eloquence  threw  into  the  shade  every 
orator  except  Pitt,  who  declaimed  against  the 
subsidies  for  an  1:  "ir  and  a  half  wim  extraor- 
dinary energy  and  cuect  Those  powers  wfaio^ 
had  formerly  spread  terror  through  the  majon 
ties  of  Walpole  and  Carteret,  were  now  dis- 
played in  their  highest  perfection  before  aa 
audience  long  accustomed  to  such  exhibi- 
tions. One  fragment  of  this  celebrated  oration 
remains  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  It 
is  the  comparison  between  the  coalition  of 
Fox  and  Newcastle,  and  the  junction  of  tha 
Rhone  and  the  Saone.  ''At  Lyons,"  he  said, 
*'I  was  taken  to  see  the  place  where  the  two 
rivers  meet — the  one  gentle,  feeble,  languid, 
and  though  languid,  yet  of  no  depth,  the  othw 
a  boisterous  and  impetuous  torrent ;  bat  di& 
ferent  as  they  are,  they  meet  at  last"  Tht 
amendment  moved  by  the  Opposition  was  re* 
jected  by  a  great  majority,  and  Pitt  and  Legfa 
were  immediately  dismissed  from  their  offices. 
Lyttleton,  whose  friendship  for  Pitt  had,  during 
some  time,  been  cooling,  succeeded  Legge  aa 
OhancaUor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Bvrlftg  Mveral  montiis  the  c<»te8t  in  the 
Boose  of  Gommens  was  extremely  sharp. 
Warm  debates  took  place  on  the  estimates, 
Abates  still  wanner  on  the  subsidiary  treaties. 
The  goremment  succeeded  in  every  division ; 
¥iit  the  fame  of  Pitt's  eloquence,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  loAy  and  determined  character, 
eontinued  to  increase  through  the  session; 
and  the  events  which  followed  the  prorogation 
randered  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  other 
ferson  to  manage  the  Parliament  or  the  coun- 
try. 

The  war  began  in  every  part  of  the  world 
irith  events  disastrous  to  England,  and  even 
ittore  shameful  than  disastrous.  But  the  most 
humiliating  of  these  events  was  the  loss  of 
Minorca.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  an  old  fop, 
who  had  passed  his  life  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
in  seducing  women,  for  whom  he  cared  not 
one  straw,  landed  on  that  island,  with  a  French 
anny,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  it.  Admiral 
Byng  was  sent  from  Gibraltar  to  throw  suc- 
oours  into  Port  Mahon ;  but  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  engage  the  French  squadron,  and  sailed 
back  without  having  effected  his  purpose. 
The  people  were  inSamed  to  madness.  A 
storm  broke  forth,  which  appalled  even  those 
wiio  remembered  the  dajrs  of  **  Excise"  and 
of « South  Sea."  The  shops  were  filled  with 
libels  and  caricatures.  The  walls  were  cover- 
ed with  placards.  The  city  of  London  called  for 
▼engeaace,and  the  cry  was  echoed  from  every 
osmer  of  the  kingdom.  Dorsetshire,  Hunting- 
donshire, Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  So- 
mersetshire, Lancashire,  Suffolk,  Shropshire, 
Surrey, sent  up  strong  addresses  to  the  throne; 
and  instructed  their  representatives  to  vote  for 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  late  dis- 
asters. In  the  great  towns  the  feeling  was  as 
strong  as  in  the  counties.  In  some  of  the  in- 
structions it  was  even  recommended  that  the 
supplies  should  be  stopped. 

The  nation  was  in  a  state  of  angry  and  sul- 
len despondency,  almost  unparalleled  in  histo- 
ry. People  have,  in  all  ages,  been  in  the  habit 
oft  talking  about  the  good  old  times  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  degeneracy  of  their  contem- 
poraries. This  is  in  general  merely  a  cant 
But  in  1756  it  was  something  more.  At  this 
time  appeared  Brown's  **  Estimate" — a  book 
now  remembered  only  by  the  allusions  in 
Cowper's  « Table  Talk,"  and  Burke's  •'Let- 
ters on  a  Kegicide  Peace."  It  was  universally 
read,  admired,  and  believed.  The  author  fully 
convinced  his  readers,  that  they  were  a  race 
of  cowards  and  scoundrels ;  that  nothing  could 
save  them ;  that  thev  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing enslaved  bv  their  enemies,  and  that  they 
richly  deserved  their  ihte.  Such  were  the 
speculations  to  which  ready  credence  was 
given,  at  the  outset  of  the  most  glorious  war  in 
which  England  had  ever  been  engaged. 

Newcastle  now  began  to  tremble  for  his 
place,  and  for  the  only  thing  which  was  dearer 
to  him  than  his  place — ^his  neck.  The  people 
were  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trilled  with.  Their 
cry  was  for  blood.  For  this  once  they  might 
be  Aonteated  with  the  saerifloe  of  Byng.  But 
what  if  fresh  disasters  sho«ld  take  placet 
Whatif  an  vafriSBdly  serereigaslMivId  ascend 
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the  throne!   Whati 
mons  should  be  chosen  1 

At  length,  in  October,  the  deciS 
came.  Fox  had  been  long  sick  of  the^[ 
and  levity  of  Newcastle,  and  now  began  to  I 
that  he  might  be  made  a  scape-goat  to  save  the^ 
old  intriguer,  who,  imbecile  as  he  seemed,  ne- 
ver wanted  dexterity  where  danger  was  to  be 
avoided.  He  threw  up  his  office.  Newcastle 
had  recourse  to  Murray ;  but  Murray  had  now 
within  his  reach  the  favourite  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  situation  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  was  vacant;  and  the  attor- 
ney-general was  fully  resolved  to  obtain  it,  or 
to  go  into  Opposition.  Newcastle  offered  him 
anv  terms — the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life,  a 
tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  any  pension  that 
he  chose  to  ask,  two  thousand  a  year,  six  thou- 
sand a  year.  When  the  ministers  found  that 
Murray's  mind  was  made  up,  they  pressed  for 
delay;  the  delay  of  a  session,  a  month,  a  week,  a 
day.  Would  he  only  make  his  appearance  once 
more  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Would  he 
only  speak  in  favour  of  the  address  1  He  was 
inexorable;  and  peremptorily  said,  that  they 
might  give  or  withhold  the  chief-justiceship ; 
but  that  he  would  be  attorney-general  no  longer. 

Newcastle  contrived  to  overcome  the  preju* 
dices  of  the  king,  and  overtures  were  made  to 
Pitt,  through  Lord  Hardwicke.  Pitt  knew  his 
power,  and  showed  that  he  knew  it  He  de- 
manded as  an  indispensable  condition,  that 
Newcastle  should  be  altogether  excluded  from 
the  new  arrangement 

The  duke  was  now  in  a  state  of  ludicrous 
distress.  He  ran  about  chattering  and  crpng, 
asking  advice  and  listening  to  none.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  session  drew  near.  The  public 
excitement  was  unabated.  Nobody  could  be 
found  to  face  Pitt  and  Fox  in  ^e  House  of 
Commons.  Newcastle's  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  tendered  his  resignation. 

The  king  sent  for  Fox,  and  directed  him  to 
form  the  plan  of  an  administration  in  concert 
with  Pitt  But  Pitt  had  not  forgotten  old  inju- 
ries, and  positively  refused  to  act  with  Fox. 

The  king  now  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire,  and  this  mediator  succeeded  in  making 
an  arrangement  He  consented  to  take  the 
Treasury.  Pitt  became  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Great  Seal  was  put  into  commission.  Legge 
returned  to  the  exchequer;  and ^ Lord  Temple, 
whose  sister  Pitt  had  lately  married,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  this  adminis* 
tration  would  last  but  a  very  short  time.  It 
lasted  not  quite  five  months ;  and  during  those 
five  months,  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  were 
treated  with  rudeness  by  the  king,  and  found 
but  a  feeble  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Opposition  pre- 
vented the  re-election  of  some  of  the  new  mi* 
nisters.  Pitt,  who  sat  for  one  of  the  boroughs 
which  were  in  the  Pelham  interest,  found  somt 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  seat  after  his  accepW 
ance  of  the  seals.  So  destitute  was  the  new 
government  of  that  sort  of  influence  without 
which  no  goTemment  could  then  be  durable. 
Oae  o(  the  argmaents  most  freeoeachr  mnfii 
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,  jjj^  B^fi^'^  ^^  ^"^•^  ^^"^  '"*«^r  a  sys- 
^m"of  popular  represenUtioD,  men,  whose 
woienc«  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  ne- 
c^Mry  to  the  condacting  of  public  business, 
Slight  often  find  it  impossible  to  find  seats, 
^ould  this  inconvenience  ever  be  felt,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  devising 
tod  applying  a  remedy.  But  those  who  threats 
«oed  OS  with  this  evil  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that,  under  the  old  system,  a  great  man, 
tailed  to  power  at  a  great  crisis,  by  the  voice 
of  the  whole  nation,  was  in  danger  of  being 
•xoluded  by  an  aristocratical  colerie  from  the 
Hoase,  of  which  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
ornament 

The  most  important  event  of  this  short  ad- 
VMoistration  was  the  trial  of  Byng.  On  that 
aabject  public  opinion  is  still  divided.  We 
think  ^e  punishment  of  the  admiral  altogether 
unjust  and  absurd.  Treachery,  cowardice, 
ignorance,  amounting  to  what  lawyers  have 
called  crosM  igtiorantuz,  are  fit  objects  of  severe 
penal  inflictions.  But  Byng  was  not  found 
gnilty  of  treachery,  or  cowardice,  or  of  gross 
^)ora&ce  of  his  profession.  He  died  for  do- 
iOg  what  the  most  loyal  subject,  the  most  in- 
trepid  wanior,  the  most  experienced  seaman, 
qiight  have  done.  He  died  for  an  error  in 
judgment— an  error  such  as  the  greatest  com- 
minders,  Frederic,  Napoleon,  Wellington* 
hkvc  often  committed,  and  have  often  acknow* 
lodged.  8ach  errors  are  not  proper  objects  of 
punishment,  for  this  reason— chat  the  punish- 
ing of  them  tends  not  to  prevent  them»  but  to 
pi^Qce  them*  The  dread  of  an  ignominious 
death  m^y  stimulate  sluggishfiiess  to  exertion, 
may  keep  a  traitor  to  his  standard,  may  pre- 
▼eut  a  coward  from  leavipg  the  ranks,  but  it  has 
BO  tendanoy  to  bring  out  those  qualities  which 
enable  nien  to  form  prompt  and  judicious  de* 
eifiions  iu  great  emergencies.  The  best  marks* 
man  may  be  expected  to  fail  when  the  apple 
which  is  to  be  his  mark«  is  set  on  his  child's  bead. 
We  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  likely  to 
dfpn^^  aa  officer  of  his  self-possession  at  the 
tiiQt  nihen  he  iinost  needs  it,  than  the  know- 
UfigB  that,  if  ihe  judgment  of  his  superiors 
at^ld  not  w^ce  with  his,  he  will  be  executed 
with  every  circumstance  of  shame.  Queens, 
it  has  often  been  said,  run  far  greater  risk  in 
childbed  than  private  women,  merely  because 
their  medical  attendants  are  more  anxious. 
The  surgeon  who  attended  Marie  Louise  was 
altogether  unnerved  by  his  emotions.  **  Com- 
pose yourself,*'  said  Bonaparte — *<  imagine 
that  you  are  assisting  a  poor  girl  in  the  Faux- 
hourg  6t.  Antoine.*'  This  was  surely  a  far 
wiser  course  than  that  of  the  Eastern  king  in 
the  *' Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  who 
proclaimed  that  the  physicians  who  failed  to 
cure  his  daughter  should  have  their  heads 
chopped  off.  Bonaparte  knew  mankind  well ; 
and,  as  he  acted  towards  this  surgeon,  he  act^ 
towards  his  officers.  No  sovereign  was  ever 
so  indulgent  to  mere  errors  of  judgment:  and 
it  is  certain  that  no  sovereign  ever  had  in  his 
service  so  many  military  men  fit  for  the  high- 
est commanda 

Piu  certainly  acted  a  brave  and  honest  part 
«a  this  ocpasioou    Ho  ventured  to  pot  bothhi* 


power  and  bis  popularity  to  haimM  i 
man/ttUy  for  Byng,  both  in  Pariiament  ^/#| 
the  royal  presence.  But  the  king  was  inexo* 
rable.  '*  The  House  of  Commons,  sire/'  saiii 
Pitt,  **  seems  inclined  to  mercy."  "  Sir,"  9i^ 
swered  the  king,  "  you  have  taught  me  to  loolc 
for  the  sense  of  my  people  in  other  places  than 
the  House  of  Commons."  The  saying  haa 
more  point  than  most  of  those  which  are  r»> 
corded  of  George  the  Second;  and,  though 
sarcastically  meant,  contains  a  high  and  jual 
compliment  to  Pitt. 

The  king  disliked  Pitt,  but  absolutely  halted 
Temple.  The  new  Secretary  of  State,  his  m«r 
jesty  said,  had  read  Vattel,  and  was  tedioop 
and  pompous,  but  respectful.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  was  grossly  impertiaenli 
Walpole  tells  one  story,  which,  we  fear,  if 
much  too  good  to  be  true.  He  assures  us,  that 
Tempie  entertained  his  royal  master  with  jua 
elaborate  parallel  between  Byng's  behavioural 
Minorca,  and  his  majesty's  behaviour  at  Ouda* 
narde.  The  advantage  was  all  on  the  side  o£ 
the  admiral ;  and  the  obvious  inference  waff# 
that  if  Byng  ou^  to  he  shot,  die  king  mM 
richly  deserve  to  be  haaged. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last  Bai^yii^ 
April,  Pitt  and  all  his  friends  were  turned  n0k 
and  Newcastle  was  summoned  to  Su  Jajmra'ti* 
But  the  public  discontent  was  not  extinguiflMd* 
It  had  subsided  when  Pitt  was  called  to  pow4iv 
But  it  still  glowed  under  the  embers ;  and  U 
now  burst  at  once  into  a  fiame.  The  stocks-feU» 
The  Common  Council  met  The  freedon  oi 
the  city  was  voted  to  Pitt  All  the  grealeil 
corporate  towns  followed  the  example.  **  F^ 
some  weeks,"  says  Walpole,  ^'it  rained  gpM 
boxes." 

This  was  the  taming  point  of  Pitt's  life*  U 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  man  of  an 
haughty  and  vehemaat  a  nature,  treated  so  w^ 
graciously  by  the  court,  and  supported  so  en* 
thusiastically  by  the  people,  would  have  eager- 
ly taken  the  first  opportunity  of  dK>wing  hin 
power,  and  gratifying  his  resentment  {  for  tt% 
opportunity  was  not  wanting.  The  memheia 
for  many  counties  and  large  towns  had  b^m 
instructed  to  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the  cir« 
cumstances  which  had  produced  the  miscaf* 
riage  of  the  preceding  year.  A  motion  for  in* 
quiry  had  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Coqh 
mons,  withont  opposition;  and  a  few  dafi 
after  Pitt's  dismissal,  the  investigation  com* 
menced.  Newcastle  and  his  colleagues  ob« 
taioed  a  vote  of  acquittal;  but  the  minority 
was  so  strong,  that  they  could  not  venture  to 
ask  for  a  vote  of  approbation,  as  they  had  at 
first  intended;  and  it  was  thought  by  some 
shrewd  observers,  that  if  Pitt  had  exerted  him* 
self  to  the  utmost  of  his  powerf  the  inquiry 
might  have  ended  in  a  censure,  if  not  in  an 
impeachment 

Pitt  showed  on  this  occasion  a  moderation 
and  self^ovemment  which  were  not  habitual 
to  him.  He  had  found  by  experience,  that  he 
could  not  stand  alone.  His  eloquence  and  his 
popularity  had  done  much,  very  much  for 
him.  WiAont  rank,  withont  fortune,  withool 
borough  interest,  hated  by  the  king,  hated  h|f 
the  aristocracy,  he  im  a  person  of  tl^o  fam 
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finite  Mate.  He  had  been  SQfiered 
bnn  a  miiiiatry,  aad  to*  pronounce  sentence 
•f  ewlosion  on  nil  his  nvals— on  the  most 
f^wnfol  noUemen  of  tlie  Whig  party— on  the 
aUeetMiaterintheHouseof  Oommons.  And 
Iw  now  found  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  The 
Biglish  Oo^stitation  was  not,  Indeed,  withoat 
a  popular  element.  Bat  other  elements  gene- 
cidly  predoiAtnated.  The  confidence  and 
admiration  of  the  nation  might  make  a  states- 
saa  formidable  at  the  head  of  an  Opposition — 
■light  load  him  with  firamed  and  glazed  parch- 
■iaBt%  and  gold  boxes — might  poseilriy,  under 
Ttfj  pecvttar  circumstances,  such  as  those  of 
the  preoedtag  year,  raise  him  for  a  time  to 
power.  But,  o(mstltated  as  Parliament  then 
was,  the  foronrite  of  the  people  coold  not  de- 
TMiiJ  on  a  majority  in  the  people*s  own  Hoase. 
^nbeDnke  of  Newcastle,  however  contemptible 
In  morals,  manners,  and  anderstanding,  jras  a 
daofftroos  enemy.  His  rank,  his  wealth,  his 
vnnvallad  parliameninry  interest,  would  alone 
liaere  made  him  important  Bat  this  was  not 
att.  The  Whig  ar&tocracy  regarded  him  as 
ibeir  leader.  His  long  possession  of  power 
iMd-gnren  him  a  kind  of  prescriptive  n^t  to 
losseas  it  alUL  The  Hoose  of  Commons  had 
Mm  eleoled-  wben  he  was  at  the  head  of  afiairs. 
Vie  jnamben  f<»  the  ministerial  boronghs  had 
att  haen  noiminaited  by  fahn«  The  public  offices 
•wanned  with  his  cfealores. 

Bit!  deaired  power;  and  he  desired  it,  we 
nally  btlicnre.  from  hi|^  and  generous  mo- 
isaa.  He  was  is  the  atrtet  sease  of  the  word 
a  patrioC.  Ha  had  no  general  liberality--no]ie 
aC  that  phiUathropy  whiah  the  gfieat  French 
wdtars  of  hia  tima  preached  to  aU  the  nations 
a^Bixape.  Ha  loved  EngleBd  as  an  Athenian 
laand  the  city  <^  the  Violet  Cfown— as  a  Ro- 
knmd  die  '^maiima  rerum  Roma."  He 
r  his  eowittv  iaaaHed  and  defeated.  He 
r  the  national  spirit  sinking.  Yet  he  knew 
die  feaoiffocs  of  the  empire,  vigoroasly 
employed,  could  effiaet;  and  he  folt  that  he  was 
Iha  man  le  empk>y  iham  \ngDronsly.  "My 
tact,"  ha  said  to  Ifae  Bake  of  Bevoashke,  **! 
atiiSiire  that  I  caaaanre  this  coimtry»  and  that 
lobody  ebaean." 

fieairing,  ten,  to  be  in  power,  and  foeHag 
imr  his  abMitiee  and  the  public  coaAdeace 
ware  not  ahmeauffieieBt  takaephim  in  power 
agakMt  the  wishea  of  the  court  and  the  aristo- 
ecacy,  h»  began  to  think  of  a  eoalilion  with 
Ifbwcaatte. 
-  Newcastle  was  equally  disposed  to  a  reeon- 
oiMation.  He,  too,  had  profited  by  his  recent 
aaipiiiepoe.  He  had  fouad  that  the  court  and 
Hie  adatoeiacy,  though  powcafol,  were  not 
emery  thing  in  the  stale.  A  strong  oligarchical 
aeanection,  a  great  boroagh  iaterest,  ample 

gatronage,  and  secret-service  money,  might, 
1  quiet  times,  be  all  that  a  miniater  needed ; 
hen  it  was  unsafo  to  trust  wholly  to  snch  sup- 
port in  time  of  war,  of  discontent,  and  of 
agitation.  The  compositioa  of  the  House  of 
cSMnmons  was  not  wholly  aristocratical,  and 
i^haiever  be  the  compositioa  of  laige  deliber^ 
tif«  assemldies,  Aeir  spirit  is  always  in  some 
iegree  popular.  Wherethere  ate  fine  d^Mileai 
elgqwtnce  mast  hsva  adnhreca^  and 


I  mnst  make  coavarts.  Where  there  is  a  firea 
press,  the  governors  must  live  in  constant  awe 
of  the  opinions  of  the  governed. 

Thus  these  two  men,  so  unlike  in  charactei^ 
so  lately  mortal  enemies,  were  necessary  to 
each  other.  Newcastle  had  fallen  in  Novem- 
ber, for  want  of  that  public  confidence  which 
Pitt  possessed,  and  of  that  parliamentary  sup* 
port  which  Pitt  was  better  qualified  than  any 
man  of  his  time  to  give.  Pitt  had  fallen  in 
April,  for  want  of  that  species  of  influenoe 
which  Newcastle  had  passed  his  whole  life  id 
acquiring  and  hoarding.  Neithei*  of  them  had 
power  enough  to  support  himself.  Each  of 
them  had  power  enough  to  overturn  the  othec 
Their  union  would  be  irresistible.  Neither 
the  king  nor  any  party  in  the  state  would  be 
able  to  stand  against  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Pitt  was  noC 
disposed  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  hia 
predecessors  in  office.  Something,  hdwevai; 
was  due  to  consistency ;  something  was  neoea- 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  his  populari^ 
He  did  little ;  but  that  little  be  did  in  such  » 
manner  as  to  produce  great  effect  He  came 
down  to  the  House  in  all  the  pomp  of  goat^ 
his  legs  swathed  in  flannels,  his  arms  dangling 
in  a  sling.  He  kept  his  seat  through  several 
fatiguing  days,  in  spite  of  pain  and  languoE* 
He  uttered  a  few  sharp  and  vehement  aea- 
tences ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dia- 
ousaion,  his  language  was  unusually  gentle. 

When  the  inquiry  had  terminated,  withoal 
a  vote  either  of  approbation  or  of  oensure,  the 
great  obstaole  to  a  coalition  was  remevad* 
Many  obatanlei,  however,  i-emained.  The 
king  was  still  rejoicing  in  his  delivecanoe 
from  the  proud  and  aspiring  minister,  who  had 
been  forced  on  him  l^  the  cry  of  the  natioA* 
His  majesty's  indignation  was  exoitvd  to  the 
highest  point,  when  it  appeared  that  New* 
castle,  who  had,  during  thirty  yean,  been 
loaded  with  marks  of  royal  fovour,  and  whe 
had  bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  promiaet 
never  to  eoideece  with  Pitt,  was  meditating  a 
new  peridy.  Of  all  the  stateamen  of  that  age» 
Koz  had  the  largest  share  of  royal  favour.  A 
coalition  between  Fox  and  Newcastle  was  the 
aiiangemeat  which  the  king  wished  to  bmg 
about.  But  the  duke  was  too  cunning  to  faU 
into  such  a  snare.  As  a  speaker  in  Parlia- 
ment, Fox  might  perhaps  be  as  useful  to  aa 
administraliou  as  his  great  rival ;  but  he  waa 
one  of  die  most  unpopular  men  in  England* 
Then,  again,  Newcastle  felt  all  Uuit  jealouij 
of  Fox  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  gene- 
rally exists  between  two  of  a  trade.  Fox  would 
certainly  intermeddle  with  that  department, 
whioh  the  duke  was  most  desirous  to  reserve 
entire  to  himself— the  jobbing  department 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  willing  to 
leave  the  drudgery  of  corruption  to  any  who 
might  be  inclined  to  undertake  it 

During  eleven  weeks  Bngland  remained 
without  a  ministry;  and,  in  the  mean  time. 
Parliament  was  sitting,  and  a  war  was  raging 
The  prejudices  of  the  king,  die  haughtinese 
of  Pitt,  the  jealousy,  levity,  and  treachery  of 
Newoasde,  delayed  tha  aetilement  Pitt  knew 
the  duke  toe  well  to  tmathim  without  sccurir/. 
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Tke  duke  lored  power  too  mndi  to  be  inclined 
lo  give  security.  While  they  were  haggling, 
the  king  was  in  vain  attempting  to  produce  a 
final  rupture  between  them,  or  to  H>nn  a  go- 
vernment without  them.  At  one  time  he  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Waldegr&ve,  an  honest  and 
sensible  man,  but  unpractised  in  affairs. 
Lord  Waldegrave  had  the  courage  to  accept 
the  Treasury,  but  soon  found  that  no  adminis- 
tration formed  by  him  had  the  smallest  chance 
of  standing  a  single  week. 

At  length  the  king's  pertinacity  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  After  exclaiming 
with  great  bitterness,  and  with  some  justice, 
against  the  Whigs,  who  ought,  he  said,  to  be 
ashamed  to  talk  about  liberty,  while  Uiey 
submitted  to  be  the  footmen  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  he  notified  his  submission.  The 
influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  prevailed  on 
Pitt  to  abate  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  of  his  high 
demands ;  and  all  at  once,  out  of  the  chaos  in 
which  parties  had  for  some  time  been  rising, 
falling,  meeting,  separating,  arose  a  govern- 
ment as  strong  at  home  as  that  of  Pelham,  as 
successful  abroad  as  that  of  Godolphin. 

Newcastie  took  the  Treasury;  Pitt  was 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
war  and  of  foreign  aflatrs.  Fox,  the  only  man 
who  could  have  given  much  annoyance  to  the 
new  government,  was  silenced  with  the  office 
of  Paymaster,  which,  during  the  continuance 
of  that  war,  was  probably  the  most  lucrative 
place  in  the  whole  government  He  was  poor, 
and  the  situation  was  tempting;  yet  it  cannot 
but  seem  extraordinary,  that  a  man  who  had 
^lajred  a  first  part  in  politics,  and  whose  abili- 
ties had  been  foand  not  unequal  to  that  part, 
Who  had  sat  in  the  cabinet,  who  had  led  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  twice  in- 
trusted by  the  king  with  the  office  of  forming 
a  ministry,  who  was  regarded  as  the  rival  of 
Pitt,  and  who  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  successful  rival — should  have  consented,  for 
the  sake  of  emolument,  to  take  a  subordinate 
place,  and  to  give  silent  votes  for  all  the  mea- 
sures of  a  government,  to  the  deliberations  of 
which  he  was  not  summoned. 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  administra- 
tion were  characterized  rather  by  vigour  than 
bjr  judgment  Expeditions  were  sent  against 
difierent  parts  of  the  French  coast,  with  little 
success.  The  small  island  of  Aix  was  taken, 
Sochefort  threatened,  a  few  ships  burned  in 
the  harbour  of  St  Haloes,  and  a  few  guns  and 
mortars  brought  home  as  trophies  from  the 
fbrtilications  of  Cherbourg.  But,  before  long, 
conquests  of  a  very  different  kind  filled  the 
kingdom  with  pride  and  rejoicing.  A  succes- 
sion of  victories,  undoubtedly  br'lliant,  and,  as 
It  was  thought,  not  barren,  raised  to  the  high- 
est point  the  fame  of  the  minister  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  war  had  been  intrusted.  In 
Inly,  1758,  Louisbourg  fell.  The  whole  island 
of  Cape  Breton  was  reduced:  the  fleet,  to 
which  the  court  of  Versailles  had  confided 
tfie  defence  of  French  America,  was  de- 
stroy^ The  captured  standards  were  borne 
B  tnumph  from  Kensington  palaoe  to  the  citjr, , 
were  svspeikM  ia  St  Paal*s  elraroh,{ 


amidst  the  roar  of  gttns  and  ! 
the  shouts  of  an  immense  multitode.  AA' 
dresses  of  congratulation  oame  in  from  all  tli» 
great  towns  of  England.  Pariiament  metoirfy 
to  decree  thanks  and  monuments,  and  to  hi* 
stow,  without  one  murmur,  supplies  mors 
than  double  of  diose  which  had  been  gtnm 
during  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  year  1769  opened  with  the  conquest  of 
Goree.  Xext  fell  Guadaloupe ;  then  Tieon* 
deroga ;  then  Niagara.  The  Tonlon  squadron 
was  completely  defeated  by  Bosoawen  oflTOapa 
Lagos.  But  the  greatest  exploit  of  the  ywr 
was  the  achievement  of  Wolfe  on  the  heigkls 
of  Abraham.  The  news  of  his  glorious  d^th^ 
and  of  the  fall  of  Quebec,  reacfied  London  im 
the  very  week  in  which  the  Houses  met  All 
was  joy  and  triumph ;  envy  and  Ihctiott  weft 
forced  to  join  in  the  general  applause.  Whigs 
and  Tories  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Pitt  His  ooUetm* 
were  never  talked  of  or  thought  of.  Ttm 
House  of  Commons,  the  nation,  the  cok>niM» 
our  allies,  our  enemies,  had  tiieir  eyes  fixed  on 
him  alone. 

Scarcely  had  Parliament  voted  a  monimMM 
to  Wolfe,  when  another  great  event  called  the 
fresh  rejoicings.  The  Brest  fleet,  under  thn 
command  of  Confians,  had  put  out  to  sea.  ft 
was  overtaken  by  an  English  squadron,  i 
Hawke.  Confians  attempted  to  take 
close  under  the  French  coast  The  shore  was 
rocky,  the  night  was  black,  the  wind  was  ftui* 
ous,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ran  high.  But  Pitt  bmi 
infused  into  every  branch  of  the  sonriee  a 
spirit  which  had  been  long  unknown.  Nm 
British  seaman  was  disnoMd  to  err  on  tkt 
same  side  with  Byng.  The  pilot  told  Hawks 
that  the  attack  could  not  be  made  without  tka 
greatest  danger.  «  You  hare  done  your  doSf 
in  remonstrating,**  answered  Hawke ;  ^  I  ww 
answer  for  every  thing.  I  commandjou-l* 
lay  me  alongside  the  French  admiraL*^  Hit 
result  was  a  complete  victory. 

The  year  1700  came,  and  still  triumnfc 
followed  triumph.  Montreal  was  taken,  Am 
whole  province  of  Canada  was  subjngalndi 
the  French  fieets  underwent  a  sueeesiSni  n# 
disasters  in  the  seas  of  Europe  and  Ameriet. 

In  the  mean  time,  conquests  equalling  In 
rapidity,  and  tar  surpassing  in  magnitude  tnnst 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  had  been  achieved  in 
the  East  In  the  space  of  three  years  tkt 
English  had  founded  a  mighty  empirs.  Thi 
French  had  been  defeated  in  every  part  of  In* 
dia.  Chandemsfore  had  jrieldeid  to  Olive, 
Pondicherry  to  C&ote.  Throughout  Benfil^ 
Bahar,  Orissa,  and  the  Caraatic,  the  anthoriljr 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  mora  absn- 
lute'  than  that  of  Aebar  or  Aumngsebe  ka4 
ever  been. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  odds  were 
against  England.  We  had  but  one  impoittnt 
ally,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he  was  attacked^ 
not  only  by  France,  bnt  by  Russia  and  Anstrinp 
Yet  even  on  the  continent  the  energy  of  Pitt 
triumphed  ever  all  diftenhies.  Vekeaendjr 
as  he  had  condemned  the  practioe  of  soM* 
dtsing  foreign  prinoes*  he  now  carried  iktt 
OnrtoM  WmselfwonMI 
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"klitm  Y«ik^ved  <v  WPnU  h»¥8  wished  to  do. 
The  active  aod  a^le  f  ov^reiga  of  Prussia  re- 
oeiwd  sttch  pecuniary  as$i8^UBce  as  enabled 
him  to  maintain  the  conflict  on  equal  termit 
a^aitiit  bit  poverAil  enemies.  On  no  subject 
had  PiAt  ever  spokea  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  ardour,  as  on  the  mtschieits  of  the  Uaao- 
veriaa  coanectionr  *  He  now  declared,  not 
witlioiit  much  show  of  reason,  that  it  would  be 
on  worthy  of  the  English  people  to  suffer  their 
kinc  k>  be  deprived  of  bis  electoral  dominion 
in  an  fnglisb  quarrel.  He  assured  his  coun- 
trjrmea  that  they  shoukl  be  no  losers,  and  that 
he  woold  conquer  America  for  them  in  Ger- 
many. By  taking  this  line  he  conciliated  the 
hiiig,  and  lost  no  part  of  his  inAuence  with 
the  oalVNi.  In  Parliament,  such  was  the  as- 
oendeiicy  which  his  eloqueace^  bis  success,  his 
high  tituataon,  his  pride,  and  his  intrepidity 
had  obtained  far  him,  that  he  took  liberties 
wrkh  the  House,  of  which  there  had  been  no  ex* 
afiple,and  which  has  never  since  been  imi- 
tated. No  orator  could  there  venture  to  reproach 
him  with  inconsistency.  One  unfortunate  man 
made  the  attempt,  and  was  so  much  discon- 
certed by  the  scornful  demeanour  of  the  minis- 
jsr  that  he  stammered,  stopped,  and  sat  down. 
Even  the  old  Tory  country  gentlemen,  to  whom 
«he  very  name  of  Hanover  had  been  odious, 
eave  their  hearty  ayet  to  subsidy  ai'ter  subsidy. 
In  a  lively  contemporary  satire,  much  more 
lively  indeed  than  delicate,  this  remarkable 
conversion  is  not  unhappily  described. 

**  Nn  more  thejr  mak«  •  fiddle -fiiddlo 
About  a  HeMian  bono  or  laddle ; 
No  more  of  eontlnenial  measuret ; 
No  more  of  waetinf  British  treaeiirei. 
Ten  mlllkons,  and  a  vote  uf  credit- 
Tie  rif  lu.    lie  can't  be  wrong  wlio  did  It." 

The  success  of  Pitt*s  continental  measures 
was  snch  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from 
their  vigour.  When  he  came  into  power, 
Hanover  was  in  imminent  danger ;  and  before 
he  had  been  in  office  three  months,  the  whole 
electorate  was  in  the  hands  of  France.  13 ut 
the  face  of  aflfairs  was  speedily  changed  The 
invaders  were  driven  ouu  An  army,  partly 
English,  partly  Hanoverian,  partly  composed 
of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  petty  princes  of 
Germany,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  The  French 
were  beaten  in  1758  at  Ore  veld  U  In  1759, 
ihey  received  a  still  more  complete  and  humi- 
liating defeat  at  Midden. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nation  exhibited  all 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  mer- 
chants of  London  had  never  been  more  thriv- 
ing. The  importance  of  several  great  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns,  Glasgow, 
in  particular,  dates  from  ihis  period.  The 
line  inKcription  on  !he  monument  of  Lord 
Chatham,  in  Guildhall,  records  the  general 
opinion  of  the  citizens  of  London,  that  under 
his  administration  commerce  had  been  '*  united 
with  and  made  to  flourish  by  war.*' 

It  matt  be  owned,  that  these  signs  of  pros- 
perity were  in  some  degree  delusive.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  some  of  our  conquests  were 
rather  splendid  than  useful.  It  must  be  own- 
ed, that  the  expense  of  the  war  never  en- 
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tered  into  Pia's  constderation,  Perhaps  it, 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  cost  of. 
his  victories  increased  the  pride  and  pleasure 
with  which  he  contemplated  them.  Unlike 
other  men  in  his  situation,  he  loved  to  exag^ 
gerate  the  sums  which  the  nation  was  laying 
out  under  his  direction.  He  was  proud  of  the 
sacrifices  and  cfibrts  which  his  eloquence  and 
his  success  had  induced  his  countrymen  to 
make.  The  price  at  which  he  purchased  faith- 
ful service  and  complete  victory,  though  far 
smaller  than  that  which  his  son,  the  most  pro* 
fi^se  and  incapable  of  war  ministers,  paid  for 
treachery,  defeat,  and  shame,  was  severely  feU 
by  the  nation* 

Even  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt  is  scarcely  env 
titled  to  all  the  praise  which  his  contempo^ 
raries  lavished  on  hinu  We,  perhaps  from 
ignorance,  cannot  discern  in  his  arrangementa 
any  appearance  of  profound  or  dexterous  com* 
bination.  Several  of  his  expeditions,  parti- 
cularly those  which  were  sent  to  the  coast  of 
France,  were  at  once  costly  and  absurd.  Ouc 
Indian  conquests,  though  they  add  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  period  during  which  he  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  were  not  planned  by  him.  He 
had  great  energy,  great  determination,  great 
means  at  his  command.  His  temper  was  en- 
terprising, and,  situated  as  he  was,  he  had  only 
to  follow  his  temper.  The  wealth  of  a  rich 
nation,  the  valour  of  a  brave  nation,  were 
ready  to  support  him  in  every  attempt. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  desci-ved  all  the 
praise  that  he  has  ever  received.  The  success 
of  our  arms  was  perhaps  owing  less  to  the 
skill  of  his  dispositions,  than  to  the  national 
resources  and  the  national  spirit.  But  that  the 
national  spirit  rose  to  the  emergency,  that  the 
national  resources  were  contributed  with  un- 
exampled cheerfulness — this  was  undoubtedly 
his  work.  The  ardour  of  his  spirit  had  set  the 
whole  kingdom  on  fire.  It  inflamed  every  sol- 
dier who  dragged  the  cannon  up  the  heights 
of  Quebec,  and  every  sailor  who  boaixled  the 
French  ships  amidst  the  rocks  of  Brittany* 
The  minister,  before  he  had  been  long  in  office, 
had  imparted  to  the  commanders  whom  he 
employed  his  own  impetuous,  adventurous, 
and  defying  character.  They,  like  him,  were 
disposed  to  risk  every  thing,  to  pay  double  or 
quits  to  the  last,  to  think  nothing  done  while 
any  thing  remained,  to  fail  rather  than  not  to 
attempt.  For  the  errors  of  rashness  there 
might  be  indulgence.  For  over-caution,  for 
faults  like  those  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
there  was  no  mercy.  In  other  times,  and 
against  other  enemies,  this  mode  of  warfare 
might  have  failed.  But  the  state  of  the  French 
government  and  of  the  French  nation  gave 
every  advantage  to  Pitt.  The  fops  and  in- 
triguers of  Versailles  were  appalled  and  be- 
wildered by  his  vigour.  A  panic  spread 
through  all  ranks  of  society.  Our  enemies 
soon  considered  it  as  a  settled  thing  that  they 
were  always  to  be  beaten.  Thus  victory  begot 
victory ;  till,  at  last,  wherever  the  forces  of  Sit 
two  nations  met,  they  met  with  disdainful  con- 
fidence on  the  one  side,  and  with  a  craven  fear 
on  the  other. 

The  situation  which  Pitt  occupieu  at  ih« 
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close  of  ihe  reign  of  George  the  fieeowd  was 
th6  most  enviable  ever  occupied  hy  any  public 
mail  in  English  history.  He  had  coniiiliAied 
Ac  krn^i  he  domioeered  over  the  House  of 
Common* ;  he  was  adored  by  the  people ;  he 
was  admired  by  all  Europe.  He  was  the  first 
Eoglisbman  of  his.  time ;  and  he  had  made 
England  ihe  Cniat  country  in  the  wnHd.  The 
Greai  Commoner-*tbe  name  by  which  he  viras 
dften  designated— roi^ht  UH>k  down  with  scoro 
on  coronets  and  ganei^.  Thr  naiion  wa* 
draok  writh  joy  and  pride.  The  Parliament 
was  a!i  quiet  as  ii  had  been  under  Pel  bam, 
t'he  old  party  diftinclbn.^?  were  almost  effaced  ; 
nor  wa;*  their  place  yn  supplied  by  disiinetions 
of  a  yet  more  knportAni  kind,  A  new  genera- 
Son  of  country-squires  and  recif^rs  had  arisen 
Who  knew  noi  the  Smarts,  The  Disseniera 
trere  tolerated ;  the  Catholics  not  cruelly  per- 
teeuted*  The  Cburch  was  drowsy  and  indul- 
feat.  The  great  civil  and  religious  conflict 
■which  began  al  ibeHeformaiion  seemed  to  have 
terminated  in  universal  repose*    Whigs  and 


Tories,  Cbtjrchman  and  PurHans.  spbkft  wiib 
equal  reverence  of  the  constitution,  aiid  wiih 
equal  enthu.iia^m  of  the  talents,  vinae»t  &ad 
serrices  of  the  mmister, 
A  few  years  stilHced  lo  change   Ihe  whole 

i  aspect  of  affairs .    A  nation  cot»valsed  by  fae- 
tion^  a  throne  assailed  bv  the  fiercer  invective, 

I  a  House  of  Commn»»  liaied  atid  despised  by 
tlie  nBliou,  England  5iet  against  Scotland,  Bri- 

\  Lain  s-et  against  Amrrrica,  a  rival  Jf^i^J^lature 
sitting  beyond  the  Atlantic,  English  talot»d  shed 
by  English  bayonets,  oor  armies  capitulating^ 
our  conque»t$»  wrested  frotsj  us,  our  enemies 
ha^ening  to  take  vengeance  fur  past  hamilia* 
tion,  our  flag  scarcely  able  tn  maintain  iiself 
in  our  own  seas — such  was  the  spectacle  Pill 
lived  to  see,  Bm  the  history  of  this  great  re* 
volution  requires  far  more  space  than  we  can 
at  present  bestow.  We  leave  the  "Great 
Coram  oner"  in  the  jenith  of  his  glory,  It  is' 
aot  impossible  thai  we  may  take  some  other 
opportunity  of  tracing  his  life  to  its  melancl|i>^ 
yet  not  ing lorious,  clsjse.  *•* 
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Wb  return  ^ar  Ytm/rty  tenks  to  Mr.  Moa- 
lagn,  as  well  for  hm  very  volimblt  edition  of 
ij^  Bacon's  Works,  as  for  tke  instructive 
Life  of  the  inmortal  author,  contained  in  the 
last  votame.  We  have  naeli  lo  say  on  the 
subject  of  this  Life,  and  will  often  find  our- 
aelres  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of 
ihe  biogfapber.  Bat  about  his  merit  as  a  col- 
lector of  the  ttiaiterials  out  of  which  opinions 
are  fonued,  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  and  we 
leadHjr  aokmATledge  that  we  are  in  a  great 
neasure  indebted  to  his  minute  and  accuraite 
peaearehes,  for  the  means  of  refuting  what  we 
eaanci  batcoi»ider  his  errors. 

The  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  this 
velwne,  baa  been  a  labour  of  lore.  The 
writer  is  evidently  enamoured  of  the  subject. 
U  fttia  his  heart  It  constantly  ovevflows  from 
his  Kps  and  his  pen%  Those  who  are  acquainted 
vith  the  courts  in  which  Mr.  Montagu  prao* 
tises  with  so  much  ability  aad  success,  well 
know  how  o(Wi  he  esHrens  the  discussion  of  a 
point  of  law  by  citing  some  weighty  aphorism, 
•r  some  brilliant  illustration,  from  the  De 
Augmentii  or  the  Naoum  Orgamtnt,  The  Life 
before  us,  doubtless,  owes  much  of  its  value  to 
the  honest  and  generous  enthusiasm  €>f  the 
writer.  This  feeling  has  stimulailed  his  acti- 
Tity;  has  susuined  his  perseverance;  has 
aaUed  forth  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  2 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  frankly  say, 
that  it  has,  to  a  great  ejitent,  perverted  his 
jvdgmenu 

We  are  by  no  means  without  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Mon'<ag«  even  in  what  we  consider  as  his 
weakness.  There  is  scarcely  any  delusion 
which  has  a  better  claim  to  be  indulgently 
treated  than  that,  under  the  influence  of  which 
a  man  ascribes  every  moral  excellence  to 
those  who  hare  left  imperishable  monuments 
of  their  genius.  The  causes  of  this  error  lie 
4eep  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  human  nature. 
We  are  all  inclined  to  judge  of  others  as  we 
find  them.  Our  estimate  of  a  character  always 
depencb  much  on  the  manner  in  which  that 
tharacter  affects  our  own  interests  and  pas- 
sions. We  find  it  difficult  te>  think  well  of 
those  by  whom  we  are  thwarted  or  depressed ; 
and  we'  are  ready  to  admit  every  excuse  for 
the  vices  of  those  who  are  useful  or  agreeable 
to  us.  This  is,  we  believe,  one  of  those  illu- 
sions to  which  the  whole  human  race  is  sub- 
ject, and  which  experience  and  reflection  can 
only  partially  remove.  It  is,  in  the  phraseolo- 
IQT  of  Bacon,  one  of  the  idola  triinu.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  morel  character  of  a  man  eminent 
in  lettere,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  is  treated^4»iWn 
by  eootemporaries-^most  always  by  posterity 
— ^ith  extraordinary  tenderness.     The  world 
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derives  pleasure  and  advantage  from  the  per* 
formances  of  such  a  man.  The  number  of 
those  who  suffer  by  his  personal  vices  is  8fflall, 
even  in  his  own  time,  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  his  talents  are  a 
souroe  of  gratification.  In  a  few  years,  all 
those  whom  he  has  injured  disappear  But  his 
works  remain,  and  are  a  source  of  delight  to 
miMions.  The  genius  of  8allust  is  still  with 
us.  But  the  Nvmidians  whom  he  plundered, 
and  the  unfortunate  husbands  who  caught  him 
in  their  houses  at  unseasonable  hours,  are  for- 
gotten. We  suff^  ourselves  to  be  delighted  by 
the  keenness  of  Clarendon's  observation,  and 
by  the  sober  majesty  of  his  s^le,  till  we  forget 
the  oppressor  and  the  bigot  in  the  historian, 
Falstaff  and  Tom  Jones  have  survived  fhe 
gamekeepers  whom  Shakspesre  cudgelled,  and 
the  landladies  whom  Fielding  bilked.  A  great 
writer  is  the  iViend  and  benefactor  of  his 
readen^;  and  they  cannot  but  judge  of  him 
under  the  deluding  influence  of  friendship  and 
gratitude.  We  all  know  how  unwilling  we  are 
to  admit  the  truth  of  any  disgraceful  story 
about  a  person  whose  society  we  like,  and 
from  whom  we  have  received  favours,  how 
long  we  struggle  against  evidence,  how  fondly, 
i^hen  the  facts  cannot  be  disputed,  we  cling  to 
the  hope  that  there  may  be  some  explanation 
or  some  extenuating  oireumstanoe  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  Jnst  such  is  the  feeling 
which  a  n^n  of  liberal  education  naturally  en<' 
tertains  towards  the  great  minds  of  former 
ages.  The  debt  which  he  owes  to  (hem  is  in^ 
calculable.  They  have  guided  him  to  tnith. 
They  have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  aMI 
graceful  images.  They  have  stood  by  him  in 
all  vicissitudes— comforters  In  sorrow,  nurses 
in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude.  These 
friendships  are  exposed  to  no  danger  from  the 
occurrences  l)y  which  other  attachments  are 
weakened  or  dissolved.  Time  glides  by ;  for- 
tune is  inconstant;  tempers  are  soared;  bonda 
which  seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered 
by  interest,  by  emulation*  or  by  caprice.  But 
no  such  cause  can  affect  the  silent  convene 
which  we  hold  with  the  highest  of  human  In- 
tellects. That  placid  intercourse  is  disturted 
by  no  jealousies  or  resentments.  These  are 
the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new 
faces,  who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in 
poverty,  in  glory  aad  in  obscurity.  With  the 
dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the  dead  tliere  is 
no  change.  Plato  is  never  sullen.  Oervantes 
is  never  petulant  Demosliienes  never  comes 
unseasonably.  Dante  never  stays  too  long. 
No  difference  of  political  opinion  can  ^ienate 
Gicero.  No  heresy  can  excite  the  honor  of 
BoRsuet 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  natural  than  tiio 
a  person  of  sensibiltdr  and  imagination  should 
entaitain  a  re0paci<M,„«od  afifiietiottata  feeknf* 
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towards  those  grtBi  men  with  whose  minds  he 
holds  daily  communion.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  such  men  have  not 
always  deserved,  in  their  own  persons,  to  be 
regarded  with  respect  or  affcctvuv  i^ne 
writers,  whose  works  will  continue  to  instruct 
and  delight  mankind  to  the  remotest  ages,  have 
been  placed  in  such  situations,  that  their  actions 
and  motives  are  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  ac- 
tions and  motives  of  one  humaa  being  can  be 
known  to  another ;  and  unhappily  their  conduct 
has  not  always  been  such  m  an  impartial  judge 
can  contemplate  with  approbation*  But  the 
fanaticism  of  the  devout  worshipper  of  genius 
is  proof  against  a!l  evidence  and  all  argument. 
The  character  of  his  idol  is  matter  of  faith ; 
^d  the  province  of  (aith  is  not  to  be  invaded 
by  reason.  He  maintains  his  superstition  with 
fi  credulity  as  boundless,  and  a  teal  as  uascru- 
pulous,  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  ardent  par^ 
tisans  of  religious  or  political  faclioaa.  The 
most  overwhelming  proofs  are  rejected;  the 
plainest  rules  of  morality  are  explained  away ; 
extensive  and  important  portions  of  history  are 
completely  distorted ;  the  enthusiast  nitsrepFe*> 
seats  facts  with  all  the  effrontery  of  an  adro^* 
cate,  and  conlbiutds  right  and  wrong  with  all 
the  dexterity  of  a  Jesuit — and  all  llus  only  in 
order  that  some  man  who  has  been  in  his 
grave  for  ages  may  have  a  fairer  character 
than  he  deserves. 

Middleton*s  "Life  of  Cicero"  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  iofluenoe  of  this  sort  of  par- 
tiality. Never  was  there  a  character  which  it 
was  easier  to  read  thaa  that  of  Cicero.  Never 
was  there  a  mind  keener  or  more  critioal  than 
that  of  Middleton.  Had  the  doctor  brought  to 
the  examination  of  his  favourite  statesman's 
9oadiict  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  aouteness 
and  severity  which  be  displayed  when  he  was 
engaged  in  investigating  the  high  pretensions 
of  Epiphanius  and  Justin  Martyr,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  produce  a  most  valuable  history 
oi  a  most  interesting  portion  of  time.  But  this 
SMt  ingenious  and  learned  man,  though 
**  8»  wary  h«1d  tnd  wbe 
That,  at*!  «■•  mM,  da  scarce  r^ceivfd 
For  gospel  what  the  church  believed," 

had  a  superstition  of  his  own.  The  great 
Iconoclast  was  himself  an  idolater.  The  great 
Jnvorata  d«l  Diaw)ht  While  he  disputed,  with  no 
MiaU  ability^  the  claims  of  Cjrprian  and  Athana- 
9iu8  to  a  place  in  ibe  Calendar,  was  himself 
oottpoMng  a  lying  legend  in  honour  of  St 
TttUy!  He  was  holding  up  as  a  model  of 
every  virtue  a  man  whose  talents  and  acquire* 
meats,  indeed,  can  sever  be  too  highly  extol- 
M<  and  whu  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
aniable  qualities,  but  whose  whole  soul  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a  girlish  vanity  and  a 
oraiven  fear.  Actions  for  which  Cicero  him- 
self, the  most  eloquent  and  skilful  of  advocates, 
oooid  contrive  no  excuse,  actions  which  in  his 
conAdential  ourrespoadence  he  moentioned  with 
remorse  and  shame,  are  represented  by  his 
biographer  as  wise,  rirtuous,  heroic.  The 
whole  history  of  that  great  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  Roman  aristocracy,  the  whole 
imP^  of  f^arties,  the  obaracier  of  every  public 
man,  is  elabcdrately  laisrepresfinted.  in  order  to 
^Mtka  o«»  mmBihmg  whidi  m^  look  likt  a 


defence  of  one  most  eloquent  foid  accomplished 
Trimmer. 

The  volume  before  us  reminds  us  now  and 
then  of  the  **  Life  of  Cicero."  But  there  is  this 
marked  difference.  Dr.  Middleton  evidently 
had  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  weakness 
of  his  cause,  and  therefore  resorted  to  the  most 
disingenuous  shifts,  to  unpardonable  distortions 
and  suppressions  of  facts.  Mr.  Montagu's 
faith  is  Sincere  and  implicit  He  practises  no 
trickery.  He  conceals  nothing,  lie  pats  At 
facts  before  us  in  the  full  confidence  that  they 
will  produce  on  our  minds  the  efieet  which 
they  have  produced  on  his  own.  It  is  not  till 
becomes  to  reason  from  facts  to  motives,  that 
bis  partiality  shows  itself;  and  then  he  learec 
Middleton  himself  far  behind.  His  work  pf«*> 
ceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Bacon  was  am 
eminently  virtuous  man.  From  the  tree  Mrv 
Montagu  judges  of  the  fruit  He  is  for^d  la 
relate  many  actions,  which,  if  any  man  bot 
Bacon  had  committed  them,  nobody  would  h«vt 
dreamed  of  defonding— actions  which  art 
readily  and  completely  explained  by  supposing 
Bacon  to  have  been  a  man  whose  principlet 
were  not  strict,  and  whose  spirit  was  not  h^ 
— actions  which  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
way,  without  resorting  to  some  grotesque  hy* 
pothesis  for  which  there  is  not  a  title  of  ev^ 
deuce.  But  any  hjrpothests  is,  in  Mr.  Montagu'e 
opinion,  more  probable  than  that  his  hero  should 
ever  have  done  any  thing  very  wrong. 

This  mode  of  defending  Bacon  seems  to  us 
by  no  means  BucomatK  To  take  a  man*s  cha- 
racter for  granted,  and  then  from  his  character 
to  infer  the  moral  quality  of  all  his  actions,  is 
surely  a  process  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
is  recommended  in  the  Noimm  Orfrainmi.  No* 
thing,  we  are  sure,  could  have  led  Mr.  Montagu 
to  depart  so  far  from  his  master's  precepts, 
except  zeal  for  his  master's  honour.  We  shall 
follow  a  different  eourse.  We  shall  attempt^ 
with  the  valuable  assistance  which  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu has  afforded  us,  to  frame  such  an  aceooiK 
of  Bacon's  life  as  may  enaWe  our  readers  cor- 
rectly to  estimate  his  character. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  FVaneis 
Bacon  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  wh« 
held  the  great  seal  of  England  during  the  fimt 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
(ame  of  the  father  has  bieen  thrown  into  shade 
by  that  of  the  son.  But  Sir  Nicholas  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  belonged  to  a  set  of  men 
whom  it  is  easier  to  describe  collectively  than 
separately;  whose  minds  were  formed  by  one 
system  of  discipline;  who  belonged  to  one 
rank  in  society,  to  one  university,  lo  one  party, 
to  one  sect,  to  one  administration ;  and  who 
resembled  each  other  5)o  much  in  talents,  in 
opinions,  in  habits,  in  fortunes,  that  one  cha- 
racter, we  had  almost  said  one  Kfe,  may,  to  a 
cons'derable  extent,  serve  for  them  all. 

They  were  the  first  generation  of  statesmen 
by  profession  that  England  produced.  Before 
their  time  the  division  of  labour  had,  in  this 
respect,  been  very  imperfect  Those  who  had 
directed  public  af&irs  had  been,  with  few  ex* 
cepiions,  warriors  or  priests  e  warriors  whose 
rude  courage  was  neither  guided  by  science 
nor  softened  by  humanity ;  priesls  whose 
learning  and  abilities  xnie  habiiluaUy  devotad 
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to  th€i  Mtooif  ohfnkny  aAd  iiiijM»t6i«  Th« 
Hotspurs,  the  Nerilles,  tli«  €(>lfbrds— 4^Qgh, 
iiliterait,  and  iiiirefl«ethmu«.))it>ap|[ht  to  the 
esttttcil-board  the  fierce  and  imperions  diitposi- 
tioawbich  they  had  acqtrired .  amidst  the  ttf* 
■mltof  pi^atory  war,  or  in  the  gloomy  repose 
of  the  ^rrlsonad  aid  moated  castle.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  calm  and  subtle  prelate, 
versed  in  aH  that  was  then  considered  as 
teaming;  traia^  in  the  schools  to  manage 
srords*  aad  in  the  confessional  to'  manage 
hearts;  seldon  superstitious,  but  skJlAil  in 
practtstag  oa  the  superstition  of  others ;  ftitse 
as  It  was  oataral  that  a  man  should  be,  whoie 
profession  iaposed  on  all  who  were  not  saints 
ihe  aecessity  of  being  hypocrites ;  seiish  as  it 
wasaatami  that  a  man  should  be«  who  could 
fomi  no  domestic  ties,  and  cherish  no  hope  of 
legiUaate  posterity;  more  attached  to  his  ord«r 
thaa  to  his  country,  and  gtiiding  the  pdlittos  of 
Bagland  with  a  constant  side-glanee  at  Rome. 
But  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  reformation  of  religion 
produced  a  great  change.  The  nobles  ceased 
10  be  military  chieftains ;  the  priests  ceased  to 
possess  a«onop<^ly  of  learning ;  and  a  new  and 
Mmarkable  species  vof  politicians  appeared. 

These  men  came  from  neither  of  the  classes 
which  had,  till  then,  almost  exclusively  fur- 
nished ministers  of  state.  They  were  all  lay- 
men;  yet  they  were  all  men  of  learning,  and 
they  were  all  men  of  peace.  They  were  not 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  They  inherited 
no  titles,  no  large  domains,  no  armies  of  re- 
tainers, no  fortified  castles.  Yet  they  were  not 
low  men,  such  a^  those  whom  princes,  jealous 
of  the  power  of  a  nobility,  have  sometimes 
raided  from  forges,  and  cobblers*  stalls,  to  the 
highest  situations.  They  were  all  gentlemen 
by  birth.  They  had  all  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, b  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  were 
all  members  of  the  same  university.  The  two 
great  national  seats  of  learning  had  even  then 
acquired  the  characters  which  they  still  retain. 
In  intellectual  activity,  and  in  readiness  lo 
admit  improvements,  ihe  superiority  was  then, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been,  on  the  side  of  the 
less  ancient  and  splendid  institution.  Cam- 
bridge had  the  honour  of  educating  those  cele- 
brated Protestant  bislujps  whom  Oxford  had 
the  honour  of  burning;  and  at  Cambridge 
were  formed  the  minds  of  all  those  statesmen 
to  whom  chiefly  is  to  be  attributed  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  statesmen  of  whom  we  speak  passed 
their  youth  surrounded  by  the  incessant  din  of 
theological  controversy.  Opinions  were  still 
in  a  state  of  chaotic  anarchy,  ii^tcrmingling, 
separating,  advancing,  receding.  Sometimes 
the  stubborn  bisroiry  of  the  Conservatives 
seemed  likely  to  preyail.  Then  the  impetuous 
onset  of  the  R'^formcrs  for  a  moment  carried 
all  before  it  Then  again  the  resisting  mass 
made  a  desperate  stand,  arrested  the  move- 
ment, and  forced  it  slowly  back.  The  vacilla- 
tion which  at  that  time  appeared  in  Enfilish 
legislation,  and  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  I 
to  attribute  to  xht  caprice  and  to  the  power  of  ; 
(ine  or  two  individuals,  was  truly  a  national  I 
racillation.    it  was  DDt  only  la  <  the  mind  of  i 


Heijry  that  tile  new  thebttfgjr  oUffotnifd  tl^'  viv- 
eendant  at  oAe  thne,  and  that  the  lessons  of  the 
nuffee  and  of  the  priest  regained  their  influence 
at  another.  It  was  not  only  in  the  houjie  of 
T«tdor  that  the  hvsband  was  eimspevated  by 
the  oppositlen  of  the  wife,  that  the  son  dissented 
fVom  the  options  of  the  father*  that  the  brother 
persecuted  the  sister,  the  one  sister  perHccuied 
another.  The  pHnti pies  of  conservation  and 
referm  caiTiddon  their  warfare  in  every 'part 
of  society,  in  every  congregation,  in  svery 
school  of  learning,  round  the  hearth  of  evei^ 
private  family,  in  the  recesses  of  every  reflect- 
ing mind. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ferment  that  the 
minds  of  the  persons  whom  we  are  describing 
were  developed.  They  were  bom  Reformers. 
They  belonged  by  nature  to  that  oixier  of  meii 
who  always  form  the  front  ranks  in  the  greM 
intellectual  progress.  They  w«re,  therefenoi 
one  and  all  Protertants.  In  religious  mauers; 
however,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  sincere,  they  were  by  no  means 
zealous.  None  of  them  chose  to  run  the  emails 
est  persbnal  risk  during  the  reign  of  Maiyi 
None  of  them  favoured  the  unhappy  attempt 
of  Northumheriand  in  Hivour  of  his  daughtei«> 
in-law.  None  of  theM  shared  in  the  desperaia 
councils  of  Wyatt.  They  contrived  to  have 
business  on  the  Continent;  or,  if  they  stayed  in 
England,  they  heard  Mass  and  kept  Lent  with 
great  decorum.  When  those  dark  and  perils 
oQs  years  had  gone  by,  and  when  the  crown 
had  descended  to  a  new  sovereign,  they  took 
the  lead  in  the  reformation  of  the  chureb.  BtK 
they  proceeded  not  with  the  impetuosity  of 
theologians,  but  with  the  calm  determination 
of  statesmen.  They  acted,  not  like  men  who 
considered  the  Romish  worship  as  a  syslsM 
too  ofleasive  to  God  and  too  destructive  «f 
sovis  to  be  tolerated  for  an  hour;  but  like  wstk 
who  regarded  the  points  in  dispute  aaienf 
Christians  as  in  themselves  unimporunt;  and 
who  were  not  restrained  by  amy  scruple  of 
conscience  fVom  professing,  as  they  had  before 
professed,  the  Catholic  faith  of  Mary,  the  Pro* 
tesiant  faith  of  Bdward,  or  any  of  ^e  numeit>us 
intermediate  combinations  which  the  caprice 
of  Henry,  and  the  temporinng  polky  of  Cram- 
mer, had  formed  out  of- the  doctrines  of  both 
the  hostile  parties.  They  took  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  state  of  their  own  country  and  of 
the  continent.  They  satisfied  themselves  as 
to  the  leaning  of  the  public  mind;  and  they 
chose  their  side*  They  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  Proteetanu  of  Europe,  and 
staked  all  their  fame  and  fortunes  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  party. 

It  is  needtess  to  relate  how  dexterously,  how 
resolutely,  how  gloriously,  they  directed  ^le 
politics  of  England  during  the  eventful  years 
which  billowed ;  how  they  succeeded  in  trait- 
ing  their  friends  and  separating  their  <)nemies; 
how  they  humbled  the  prkle  of  Philip ;  how 
they  backed  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Co* 
ligni ;  how  they  rescued  Holland  from  tyran- 
ny ;  how  they  founded  the  maritime  greatness 
of  their  country;  how  they  outwitted  the  artfoi 
politicians  of  Italy,  and  tamed  th^  feroeioue 
chieftains  of  Scotland.  It  is  impossible  te 
deny  that  they  commitied  many  acta  wnic'o 
x2  o 
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wmM  jdtehr  Mng  on  *  ttaiasnuui  of  oor  tiBW 
oMtofes  of  th«  most  terioas  kmd.  But  w1m» 
we  oonsider  the  sute  of  morality  in  their  a^e, 
uid  the  oneompuloas  cbarader  of  the  adveiv 
•ariee  against  whom  they  had  lo  coateiid»  we 
are  forced  to  admit,  that  it  is  not  without  rea* 
son  that  their  names  are  still  held  in  veneration 
bj  their  countrymen. 

There  were,  doubtless,  maav  dirersilies  in 
their  intelleotnal  and  moral  character.  But 
there  was  a  strong  family  likeness.  The  con- 
stitution of  their  minds  was  remarkably  sound. 
No  particular  faculty  was  pre-eminently  de- 
veloped; but  manly  health  and  vigour  were 
equally  diffused  through  the  whole. 

They  were  men  of  leuers.  Their  minds 
were  by  nature  and  by  exeocise  weU*(ashioned 
for  speculative  pursuits.  It  was  by  cireum- 
stanees  rather  than  by  any  strong  bias  of  in- 
clination, that  they  were  led  to  take  a  promi* 
neut  part  in  acti?e  life.  In  active  life,  however, 
no  men  could  be  more  perfectlv  free  from  the 
laults  of  mere  theorists  and  pedants.  No  men 
observed  more  accurately  the  Kigns  of  the 
times.  No  men  had  a  greater  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature.  Their  policy 
was  generally  characterized  rather  by  vigi- 
lance, by  moderation,  and  by  firmness,  than 
by  invention  or  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

They  spoke  and  wrote  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  excellent  sense.  Their  eloquence 
was  less  copious  and  less  ingenious,  hut  isr 
purer  and  more  manly  than  that  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  men 
who  had  lived  with  the  first  translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  was  luminous,  dignified, 
solid,  and  very  slightly  tainted  with  thai  afiec- 
lalkin  which  deformed  the  style  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  next  age.  If,  as  aometines  ehaaoed^ 
Ihey  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  part 
in  those  theological  controversies  on  which  the 
dearest  interests  of  kingdoou  were  then  staked* 
they  acquitted  themselves  as  if  their  whole 
Uves  had  been  passed  in  the  schools  and  the 
convocation. 

There  was  something  in  the  temper  of  these 
celebrated  men  which  secured  them  against 
the  proverbiaft  inconstancy  both  of  the  court 
and  of  the  multitude.  No  intrigue,  no  com< 
binaiion  of  rivals,  conld  deprive  them  of  the 
eonMenoe  of  their  sovereign.  No  Parliament 
atucked  their  influence.  No  mob  coupled 
their  names  with  any  odious  grievance.  Their 
power  ended  only  with  their  lives.  In  this  re^ 
spect  their  fate  presents  a  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  enterprising  and  brilliant 
politicians  of  the  preceding^  and  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Burleigh  was  minister 
during  forty  jrears.  8ir  Nicholas  Bacon  held 
the  great  seal  more  than  twenty  years.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  was  Secretaiy  of  State  eighteen 
years)— Sir  Francis  Walsingham  about  as 
long.  They  all  died  in  office,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  public  respect  and  royal  (^svonr. 
Far  different  had  been  the  fate  of  Wolsey, 
Cromwell,  Norfolk,  Somerset,  and  Northum- 
berland. Par  different  also  was  the  fate  of 
iS6*«ex,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  the  still  more  illus- 
in«Mi5  uian  whose  Kfe  we  propone  lo  oonsider. 

The  explanation  ef  this  cirotmistance  is 


perhapa  enHatn^  in  the  nlattn  n^hkli  8j# 
NichcAas  Bacon  inscnbed  over  the  enlranoc  of 
hishaUatGorhambury^JffdiscrMi/niM.  TMs 
maxim  was  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  hi»» 
self  and  bis  coUetfnes.  They  were  mora 
solicitous  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  power 
deep,  than  to  raise  the  structure  to  a  censpi« 
ououa  but  insecure  height.  None  of  them 
aspired  to  be  sole  minister  None  of  them 
provoked  envy  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth  and  influence.  Nona  of  them  afl^ted 
to  outshine  the  ancientanslocmey  of  the  king* 
dom.  They  were  free  from  that  ehikbeh  Wve 
of  titles  which  characteriaed  the  sucoesafnl 
courtiers  of  the  generation  which  preceded 
them,  and  that  which  followed  them.  As  to 
money,  none  of  them  oould,  in  that  age»  jtrntly 
be  considered  as  rapacious.  Seme  of  ihem 
would,  even  in  our  time,  deserve  the  praise  of 
eminent  disinterestedness.  Their  fidelity  to 
the  state  was  incorruptible.  Their  privata 
morals  were  without  stain.  Their  households 
were  sober  and  well  governed. 

Among  these  statesmen  Sir  Nicholas  Baeoq 
was  generally  considered  as  ranhing  next  to 
Barleigh.  He  was  called  by  Camden,  **  Saoria 
conoiliia  alternm  columen;''  and  by  Oeoiga 
Buchanan, 

••Dhi  BrliaBnld 
Baf  nl  ttcsiidem  coteSMa.'* 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  the 
mother  of  Francis  Bacon,  was  Anne,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook — a  man 
of  distinguished  learning,  who  bad  been  tutor 
to  Edward  the  Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
daughters,  and  lived  to  see  them  all  splendidly 
and  happily  married.  Their  classical  acquire* 
ments  made  them  conspicuous  even  among 
the  women  of  fashion  of  that  age.  Katherine« 
who  became  Lady  Killigre^  wrote  Latin  hex- 
ameters and  pentameters  which  would  appear 
with  credit  in  the  Mu$a  Etnnemei,  Mildied^ 
the  wife  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  described  by 
Roger  Ascham  as  the  best  Greek  scholar 
among  the  young  women  of  England,  Lady 
Jane  Grey  always  excepted.  Anne,  the  mo* 
ther  of  Francis  Bacon,  was  distinguished  both 
as  a  linguist  and  as  a  theologian.  She  corres- 
ponded in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewell,  and 
translated  his  Jpohgia  from  the  Latin,  so  cor- 
rectly that  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker 
could  suggest  a  single  alteration.*  She  also 
translated  a  series  of  sermons  on  fate  and 
freewill  from  the  Tuscan  of  Bernardo  Ochino. 
This  fact  is  the  more  curious,  as  Ochino  was 
one  of  that  small  and  audacious  band  of  Itap 
Han  reformers — anathematized  alike  by  Wit- 
tenberg, by  Geneva,  by  Zurich,  and  by  Rome 
— from  which  the  Socinian  sect  deduces  its 
origin. 

Lady  Bacon  was  doubtless  a  lady  of  highly 
cultivated  mind  after  the  fashion  of  her  age. 
But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  lo  be  deluded 
into  the  belief,  that  she  and  her  sisters  were 
more  accomplished  women  than  many  who 
are  now  living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we 
think,  much  misapprehension.  We  have  often 
heard  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of 


•  Kryps*s  Ul^  of  Parker. 
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tirl  ff«sk  whh  nptiife  of  the  English  ladies 
«C'  tile  Mitaeatli  eentnry*  and  lameai  tlMit  they 
«Mi  flttdno  modem  dainael  reseabling  those 
fiur  pnpiiB  of  Aseham  and  Ajriner  who  e<Mv 
pftn4  ever  their  embioidery,  the  Mjries  of  Iso* 
crates  and  Lysian^and  who*  while  the  horns 
.wart  toaadtog  aad  the  dogs  ia  fitil  017,  sat  in 
ttia  Jofiely  oriet,  with  eyoa  riveitd  to  that 
mmartal  page  whieh  tells  how  meekly  and 
•bravely  the  firsft  i^at  martyr  of  iatelkctiml 
lit>eriy  look  the  cup  from  his  wvepiag  jailer. 
Bat  aocely  these  complaints  have  very  iiule 
IdUR^atiao.  We  Would  by  no  means  dispa- 
cage  ihe  **diea«f  the  sixteenth  centmy  or  their 
^I*sait6  Bat  we  coaaeive  that  those  who 
axio}  them  at  the  azpeaae  of  the  women  of 
oar  lime  fot|:et  oaa  very  obvioaa  and  very 
impailant  eircumstanee*  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Eidwar^  the  Sixth,  a 
persoa  who  dkl  iwit  read  Greek  and  Latin 
M>itki  read  nothing,  or  next  to  nothingi  The 
liaKan  waa  the  only  modern  language  which 
posnasad  any  ihiag  that  oouM  be  caUed  a 
iiiemtare.  AU  tha  valtmbla  .books  then  extant 
ki  aH  the  vtraaculaf  dialects  of  Europe  would 
hwndUy  have  fiiled  a  single  shelf.  England  did 
nal  yat  possess  Shakspeare^s  plays,  and  the 
Faerie  itnaen  t  nor  Prance  Montaigne's  Essays; 
M»r  Spain  Don  QttiJDote^  la  looktag  round 
a  watt^fnraished  library*  how  iew  Ea^ah  or 
French  books  can  we  find  whkh  were  extant 
vhaa  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
received  their  edocatbn*  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Fmisaart,  Comines,  Rabelais,  nearly  complete 
the  list*  It  wa^  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
chat  a  woman  should  be  uneducated  or  clasai- 
enlly  edaoated*  Indeed,  without  a  knowledge 
of  oae  ci  the  ancient  languages  no  person 
edOld  ftken  have:  any  clear  notions  of  what  waa 
passing  in  the  political,  the  literary,  or  the 
fcllgioBs  world.  The  Latin  was  in  the  six- 
teenth centnry  all  and  more  than  all  that  the 
French  was  in  the  eighteenth.  It  was  the  lan- 
guage of  oouru  as  well  as  of  the  schools*  It 
waa  the  language  of  diplomacy;  it  was  the 
language  of  theological  and  politkal  eontro- 
yefsy^  Being  a  ftxed  knguage,  while  the  living 
langni^es  wore  in  a  state  of  iuetuation,  be- 
ing nniversally  known  to  the  learned  and  the 
poltte,  it  waA  employed  by  almost  every  writer 
who  aspired  to  a  wide  and  durable  reputation, 
A  person  who  was  ignorant  of  it  was  shut  out 
from  all  acquaintance— atit  merely  with  Ci- 
cero aad  Virgil— not  merely  with  heavy  trea- 
tises on  canon-law  tnd  school  divinity— but 
with  the  most  interesUng  memoirs,  state  pa- 
per%  and  pamphlets  of  hi^  own  time;  nay, 
even  with  the  moAt  ndmired  poetry  and  the 
most  popular  squibs  which  appeared  on  the 
fleeting  topics  of  the  day*— with  Buchanan's 
complimentary  verses,  with  Erasmus's  dia- 
logues, with  Huttou's  epistles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  political 
and  religious  controversy  is  now  conducted  in 
the  modem  hinguages.  The  ancient  tongues 
are  used  only  in  comments  on  the  ancient 
writers.  The  grclat  proddciioas  of  Athenian 
and  Roman  genius  are  indeed  still  what  they 
.  Ultra.   But  ^ugh  their  positive  vahie  is  im* 


cbaagedy  Ihiir  letetivia  valte,  when  eoAipnuei 
with  the  whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  possess- 
ed by  mankind,  has  been  constantly  fiiUing. 
They  were  the  intellectual  all  of  oar  aaceaiors. 
They  are  but  a  part  of  our  treasures.  Over 
what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept^ 
over  what  comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  if 
the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her 
library  1  A  modern  reader  can  make  shift 
without  CEdipus  and  Medea,  while  he  pos- 
sesses Othello  and  Hamlet.  If  he  knows  aw- 
thing  of  P3rrgQpolyaicas  and  Thraso,  he  h  f»> 
miliar  with  Bobadil,  aad  Bpssus.  and  Pistol, 
and  Parolles.  If  he  oaaaot  enjoy  the  delicious 
irony  of  Plato,  he  may  find  some  compensation 
in  that  of  Pascal*  If  he  is  shut  out  from  Nn* 
nheioooccygia,  he  may  take  relVige  in  Lilliput 
We  are  guilty,  we  hope,  of  no  irreverenoa 
towards  those. great  nations  to  which  the  h» 
man  race  owes  art,  science,  taste,  civil  and 
intellectual  freedom,  when  we  say,  that  the 
stock  bequeathed,  by  them  to  us  has  been  so 
cartftiUy  improved  that  ^e  accnmulated  ia^- 
terestnow  exceeds  the  principal.  We  beliena 
that  the  books  which  have  been  written  in  the 
lauQ^ageM  of  western  Europe,  during  the  hiA 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yearsi*  ate  of  greater 
value  than  all  the  books  which,  at* the  be^ning 
of  that  period,  were  extant  in  the  world.  With 
the  nmdem  languages  of.  Europe  English  wii» 
men  are  at  leastas  well  acqaainted  as  Engliah 
men.  When,  therefore,  we  compare  the  ai> 
qnipemeikts  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  those  of  aA 
accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  tima, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  snp» 
riority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  readert 
will  pardon  thia  digreation.  It  is  long;  bniit 
can  hardly  be  called  oaaeatonaUe,  if  k  tends 
to  convince  them  that  they  are  miMaken  in 
thinking  that  their  greati^reai^gmndmothnn 
were  superior  women  to  tbdr  sktere  anA  their 
wives* 

Francis  Bacon,  die  yoimgest  aon  of  Sir 
Nicholas,  was  bom  at  York  Hooae,  hia  £lther?i 
residence  in  the  Strand,  on  timttSd  of  JamMucjc^ 
156  L  His  health  was  veiy  dalicnte^  ani  to 
thia  circumstance  may  be  partly  attributed 
that  gravity  of  carrilLge,  and  that  love  of  sn- 
denury  pursuits,  which  distinguished  him  fpsm 
other  bojTs.  Everybody  knows  how  sraeh  his 
premature  readiness  of  wit  and  sobriety  of 
deportment  amused  the  queen;  and  how  she 
ased  to  call  him  her  young  Lord  Keeper*  Wa 
are  told  that  w4»ile  still  a  mere  chiM  he  stole 
away  from  his  playfellows  to  a  vault  in  Bt 
James's  Fields,  ibr  the  purpose  of  in^es^ 
gating  the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  which  ha 
had  observed  there.  It  is  oertaia  that,  at  only 
twelve,  he  busied  himself  with  ipery  ingeni- 
ous speculations  on  the  art  of  legerdemai»»- 
a  subject  whieh,  as  Professor  Dugald  Stewnrc 
has  most  justly  observed,  meriiB  much  mom 
attention  from  philosophers  than  it  han  ever 
received.  These  are  trifles.  But  the  eminenda 
which  Bacon  afterwards  attained  renders  them 
interesting* 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  waas*- 
terod  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  That 
celebrated  school  of  learning  enjoyed  the  pe- 
culiar favonr  of  the  Lord'  Treasurer  and  the 
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fgft  which  it  doriTed  from  their  patrona^  in 
a  poblic  letter  which  bears  date  jwat  a  month 
after  the  admisMon  of  Francis  Dacfm.*  The 
master  was  WhitgiA,  afterwards  Archbishop 
4»f  Oaaterbnrj^  a  narrbw^miaded,  mean,  and 
t]rrannical  priest,  who  gained  power  by  senriii* 
%y  aod  adiilatioB,  and  employed  in  persecuting 
with  impartial  craelty  those  who  agreed  with 
Calvio  about  church  gorerament,  and  those 
who  differed  from  Calvin  tonohing  the  doc- 
Irine  of  reprobation.  He  was  now  in  the  chry- 
salis siac^^pQtting  off  the  worm  apd  potting 
on  Uie  dragon-ily— a  kind  of  intermediate  grab 
tetween  sycophant  and  oppressor.  He  was 
tndeauiifyiag  himself  for  the  coUrt  which  he 
found  it  expedient  to  pay  to  the  minhiers,  by 
•aereising  much  petty  tyranny  within  his  own 
aollege.  It  would  be  uiijust,  however,  to  deny 
him  the  praise  of  having  rendered  about  this 
liine  one  important  service  to  letters.   He  stood 

?[>  manfally  against  those  who  wished  to  make 
rinity  Cottege  a  mere  appendage  to  West- 
samster  school,  and  by  this  act,  the  only  good 
aitt,  as  far  as  we  remember,  of  his  ]on«r  public 
US6y  he  saved  the  noblest  place  of  edacation 
ia  England' from  the  degrading  fate  of  King's 
Ckillege  and  New  College. 

k  has  often  been  said  that  Bacon,  while  stiU 
at  college,  planned  that  great  intellectual  revo- 
iation  with  whieh  his  name  is  inseparably 
eonnoeted.  The  evidence  on  dns  subject, 
iMWever,  is  hardly  suAcient  to  prove  what  is 
in  itself  so  improbable  as  that  any  definite 
asheme  of  that  kind  should  have  been  so  early 
Ibrtiied,  even  by  so  powerfol  and  active  a 
■Uad.  But  it  is  certain  thal^  after  a  residence 
df  three  years  at  Cambridge,  Bacon  departed, 
aarrying  with  him  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
coarse  of  study  pursued  (here;  a  fixed  convic- 
tioa  Aat  the  system  of  academic  education  in 
England  was  radically  vicious ;  a  just  scorn 
M"  Bie  trifles  on  which  the  followers  of  ArLv 
4btle  had  wasted  (heir  powers,  and  no  great 
iBvereoce  fbr  Aristotle  himself.  « 

fci  bis  sixteenth  year  he  visited  Paris,  and 
maided  there  for  some  time,  nnder  the  care  of 
IKr  Amias  Paulet,  Elizabeth's  minister  at  tht 
iPfehoh  court,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  moitt 
npri^t  of  the  maay  valuable  servants;  whom 
she  employed.  Prance  was  at  that  time  in  a 
tibplarable  stale  of  agitation.  The  Hiigiienols 
and  the  Catholics  were  mustering  ail  their 
^lae  for  the  fiereest  and  most  protractocl  of 
tbeir  many  struggles:  while  the  prince,  whose 
-^If  it  was  to  protect  and  to  restrain  both,  had 
kf  his  vices  and  follies  degraded  himself  so 
deeply  that  be  had  no  authority  over  either. 
Bacon,  however,  made  a  tour  throtigh  several 
psovinoes,  and  appears  to  have  passed  some 
linse  at  Poitiers.  Wo  have  abundant  proof 
that  during  bis  stay  on  the  continent  he  did 
Slot  aei^ect  literary  and  seientific  purs  nils. 
■But  nis  attention  seems  tc*  have  beey  chiefly 
-iirerted  to  statistics  and  diplomacy.  It  was  at 
this  lime  that  he  wr(»ie  those  Notes  on  The 
IMace  of  Europe  which  are  printed  in  his 
works.    He  studied  the  principles  of  the  art 
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of  dee^heria^  wlth'fncriaiertMi;  iidiartiM 
ed  one  cipher  so  ingtaions  that  laaay  yean 
later  he  thooght  it  deserving  of  a  ^aee  i*  tlM 
De  Jiugnufttk,  In  February,  IMO,  WhUb  «»> 
ga^d  in  these  pdrsaiai,  he  ^ocived  iatett^ 
geace  of  the  almost  sudden  death  of  his  Ibthat, 
and  instantly  returned  to  England. 

His  prospects  were  greatly  overcast  by  thit 
event  He  was  most  desiroas  to  obtain  a  pit^ 
vision  which  aiight  enable  him  to  devoie  him- 
self to  literature  and  politics.  He  appNed  tb 
the  governntent,  and  it  seems  straage  ttiat  he 
should  have  applied  in  vain.  His  wish^ 
were  moderate.  His  hereditary  claims  on  the 
administration  were  great.  He  bad  himself 
been  favourably  noticed  by  the  queen.  Hb 
uncle  was  Prime  Minister.  His  own  taleals 
were  such  as  any  minister  might  have  beea 
eager  to  enlist  in  the  public  service.  Sat  h4s 
solicitations  were  aasuoeesafaL  The  tnith  tt, 
that  the  Ceei4s  disliked  him,  sad  did  all  lh«t 
they  could  decently  do  to  keep  him  io«n^«  it 
has  never  beea  alleged  that  Bacon  had  deih 
any  Ubing  to  merit  this  dislike ;  nar  is  it  at  aU 
probable  that  a  man  whose  temper  waK  nata- 
rally  mild,  whose  manners  were  courteoat, 
whot  through  life*  norsed  his  forcuaes  with  (hb 
utmost  care,  and  who  was  fearial  ewn  ll»  a. 
fault  of  oflending  the  powerfot*  would  havh 
given  any  just  cause  of  dibpleaibre  to  a  kte«- 
man  who  had  the  means  of  rendering  Mm'  es- 
sential service^  and  of  doiag  him  iiveparable 
injury.  The  real  explanation,  we  have  m> 
doubt;  is  this:  Robert  Cecil,  die  Trt^asmner^s 
second  soli,  was  jroonger  by  a  few  mootHs 
than  Bacon.  He  had  been  edooal^d  with  the 
utmost  care ;  had  been  initiated,  while  atStl  a 
bo,T>  in  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy  aad  coan 
intrigue ;  and  was  just  at  this  time  abotrt  to  he 
introduced  on  the  stage  of  public  lili.  The 
wish  nearest  to  Burleigh's  heart  was  that  h|i 
own  g'reatness  might  descend  to  this  fkvonHle 
chikU  Bat  even  Burleigh's  fatherly  parfialiff 
couhi  hardly  prevent  him  from  perceiving  that 
Robert,  lirith  all  his  abilities  and  acqulrcmeats» 
#as  no  match  for  his  cousin  Francis*  This 
seems  to  as  the  only  rational  explanation  of 
the  IVeasnrer's  conduct  Mr4  Montana  is 
more  charitable.  He  sopposes  that  Buriei§jh 
wai  influenced  merely  by  affeetfon  for  his 
nephew,  and  was  **  httle  disposed  to  emumrage 
him  to  rely  on  others  rather  «han  on  himseM't 
and  to  venture  on  the  qtrioksands  o€  polities, 
instead  of  the  certain  profession  of  tline  lawf* 
If  such  wore  Burieigh's  feelings,  it  seeais 
strange  that  he  should  have  suffered  his  son  to 
venture  on  those  quicksands  from  which  he  so 
carefully  preserved  his  nephew.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  if  Burlei;?h  had  been  sadrsposetf, 
he  might  easily  have  secured  to  Bacon  a  com- 
fortable pronsion  which  should  have  been  ex- 
posed to  no  risk.  And  it  is  eqoaHy  cntahi 
that  he  showed  as  Ihtle  disposition  to  enable 
his  liepheir  to  live  by  a  profession  as  te  enable 
him  to  live  without  a  profession.  That  Bacon 
himself  attributed  the  conduct  of  his  relativttfs 
to  jealousy  of  his  superior  talents,  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  In  a  letter,  written 
many  vears  afW  to  Villiers,  he  expressts 
htmself  thus:  «  Couoteaaace,  ancooragt^  attd 
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mofessioflw.  For -in  ttra  dme  of  the  C<a/«»  tMt 
/■Mil  €Md  dkr  •#!•«  aMe  neh  were  hy  design 
-wid  of  pul7>o9e  sappressed.*** 

Whaterer  Bnrieigh's  modTce  might  be^  his 
yi^wiw  was  analterafole.  Th^  supplications 
which  Fraaeis  addressed  to  his  anole  $X\d  aant 
were  -earnest*  hanble,  and  almost  senrile.  He 
was  die  most  pmmisingr  and  aeocAnpUshed 
3roiirig  nuui  of  his  time.  His  father  had  been 
the  brotbeiviD-law,  the  most  nsefnl  colleague, 
«l»  aearest  friend  of  the  miaisleT.  But  ail  this 
availed  poor  Francis  nothing.  He  was  Ibroed, 
■Mich  against  his  wdt^  to  betake  hiiaseif  to  the 
atndv  of  die  law.  He  was  admitted  al  Gray's 
hu^  and*  during  some  years,  he  laboured  there 
in  ckbseurity. 

'What  the  extent  of  his  legal  attainments 
taay  hare  been,  it  if  diftcnlt  lo  say.  It  was 
ttot  havd  for  a  man  of  his  powers  to  acquire 
that  very  moderate  portion  of  technical  know- 
ledge which,  when  joined  to  quickness,  tact, 
wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of 
Ike  world,  is  sufiksietft  to  raise  an  advocate  to 
Ike  highest  profrsstonal  eminence.  The  gene- 
aal  optnion  appears  to  have  been  that  which 
was  aa  one  occaeion  erpressed  by  Elizabeth. 
*  Btean^"  said  she,  **  had  a  great  wit  and  nrach 
teaming;  bat  in  law  showeth  to  the  uttermost 
#f  kis  knowledge,  and  is  act  deep."  The  Ce- 
cils, wa  suspect,  did  their  best  to  spread  this 
^iakm  by  whispers  and  insinnatiobs.  Coke 
•pealj  prodafaned  it  with  that  rancorous  inso- 
Mce  which  was  habitual  to  him.  No  reports 
wtt  more  readily  beliered  than  those  which 
^parage  genios  aad  soothe  the  eary  af  con- 
aeidos  mediocrity.  It  must  hare  been  inex- 
Mssibly  eonsohng  to  a  stopid  sergeant,  the 
-mreraaner  of  him  wko>  a  hundred  and  fif>y 
years  later,  **  shook  his  head  at  Marray  as  a 
wit,**  to  know  that  the  most  pro^nd  thinker, 
and  the  meet  accomplished  orator  of  the  age, 
was  Tery  imperfectly  acquainted  irith  the  tow 
loachiag  baatcrd  tignd  and  muHtr  pm$nd,  and 
caafeanded  the  right  of  free  fishery  with  that 
ci  eommoa  of  piscary. 

U  is  certain  that  no  man  in  that  age^  or  in- 
deed during  the  century  aad  a  half  which 
isllowed,  was  better  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
JosofAixof  law*  His  technical  knowledge  was 
iqaite  sn(Bcient,  with  the  help  of  his  admirable 
talents,  and  his  insinuating  address,  to  procure 
clients.  He  rote  rery  rapidly  iato  business, 
and  soon  entertained  hopefk  of  being  caHed 
within  the  bar.  He  applied  to  Lord  Burleigh 
€or  that  'purpose,  but  reeeired  a  testy  retiisal. 
Of  the  grounds  of  that  refusal  we  can,  in  some 
ineamire,  judge  by  Bacon's  answer,  which  is 
atitl  extantf  It  fteems  that  the  old  lord,  whose 
lemper,  age.  and  ?out  had  by  no  means  aHered 
libr  the  better,,  aud  who  omitted  no  oppormnity 
of  marking:  his  dislike  of  the  showy,  quick- 
witted  young  men  of  the  rising  generation, 
took  this  opportunity  to  read  Francis  a  rery 
aharp  lecture  on  his  vanity*  and  want  of  re^ 
speet  for  his  betters.  Francis  returned  a  most 
submissire  reply,  thanked  the  Tirasurer  for 
the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it 
Btrangers  meanwhile  were  less  unjust  to  the 
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yoa^barfister  ^an  his  iramM  Slntinihi'Hid 
been*  in  his  twenty-iixih  yekr  he  becime'tt 
bencher  of  his  inn;  and  tWo  years  later  1m; 
was  appointed  Lent  reader.  At  length,  in 
1590,  he  obtained  for  the  first  tinie  some  shotr 
of  AiToar  from  the  court  He  was  sworn  in 
Queen's  Coonsel  extraordinary.  But  this  mark 
of  honour  was  not  accompanied  by  any  peaa* 
niary  emolument  He  continued,  theralbra,  lo 
solicit  his  powerful  relatives  for  some  previ- 
skro  which  might  enable  him  m  live  wkhoat 
drudging  at  his  profession.  He  bore  with  a 
patience  and  serenity*  which,  we  (bar,  border- 
ed on  meanness,  the  morose  hamours  of  his 
imde,  and  the  sneering  nefioctions  which  his 
cousin  cast  on  speculative  men,  lost  in  phila- 
sophical  dreams,  and  too  wise  to  be  capable 
of  transacting  public  basiness.  At  length  the 
Cecils  were  generous  enough  to  procure  Ibr 
him  the  reveivion  of  tha  Registratshi^  of  the 
Stai^Ohamber.  This  was  a  lucraitive  plnoe; 
but  as  many  years  elapsed  before  it  feH  in,  he 
was  still  under  the  aaoeesity  of  labouring  fdr 
his  daily  bread. 

In  ihe  Parliament  which  was  called  in  t693 
he  sat  as  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  soon  attained  emiaenca  as  a  debatilr.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  scanty  ^emainiB 
of  his  oratory,  that  the  samr  compactness  cf 
expression  and  richness  of  faacy  which  appear 
in  his  writings  characterized  his  speecnea; 
aad  that  hn  extensive  acquaintance  with  liie- 
ratofc  and  history  enabled  him  to  entertain 
his  audience  with  a  vast  variety  of  illustrt- 
tions  knd  allusimis  which  were  gaaerally  hap- 
py and  apposite,  but  which  were- probably  not 
least  pleasing  to  the  taste  af  that  age  when 
they  were  such  as  would  now  be  tho«ghi 
childish  or  pedantic  It  is  ervident  also  that 
he  was,  as  indeed  might  haVe  been  expected, 
perfectly  free  iVom  those  fttahs  which  ai« 
generally  foimd  in  an  advocate  who,  af^r  hat- 
ing risen  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  aoters  tim 
House  of  OoAamonst  that  it  was  his  habit  lb 
deal  with  every  great  qtiestioo»  aot  in  small 
detached  portions,  but  as  a  Whole;  diat  ha  re- 
fined Ifttte,  and  that  his  reasoniagt  were  thesn 
of  a  capacious  rather  than  a  subtle  miad. 
Ben  lohaoh,  a  mOsi  uneaoeptioaable  judge, 
has  described  hla  eloqnenca  in  words,  which, 
thongh  oAen  qncted.  Win  bear  to  be  quotsd 
again.  **  There  happened  in  my  time  one  no- 
ble speaker  who  was  fall  of  gmvity  in  hia 
speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could  spatn 
or  pass  by  a  Jest*  was  aoWy  censorious.  Wo 
msn  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  preesly, 
more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  lesa 
idleness,  in  wiiat  he  uttered.  No  member  of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  gracea. 
His  heareiv  could  not  cough  or  look  aside 
from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where 
he  spoke,  and  had  hia  judges  angry  and  pleased 
at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  Aieir  afi'eotioiit 
more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  sho«ld  make  an 
end."  From  the  mention  which  is  made  of 
/Mf/grs,  it  would  seem  that  Jonson  had  heard 
Bacon  only  at  the  bar.  Indeed,  we  imagiat 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  almost 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  is  not  probaWa 
that  a  man  of  Baton's  nice  observatioa  woirtd 
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■f fcih  %i '^rli— iim»  cbcaetiy  t»  he  spekt  in 
9km  Covt  of  King's  Bench.  Bat  the  graees 
€i  mannersnd  tengtuige  avst*  to  a  greel  ex- 
tent, bate  been  oomnon  between  the  Qneen's 
Oonnaai  and  the  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

BaooB  tried  ta  play  &  rery  diificolt  game  in 
IMlttiee.  He  wished  to  be  at  onee  a  fiLToaiiie 
at  «o«A  and  popular  with  the  mnltitade.  If 
any  man  oould  hare  socoeeded  m  this  attempt, 
m  man  of  talents  so  rare,  of  judgment  so  pre- 
maliicely  ripe^  of  temper  so  calm,  and  of  man- 
ner* so  plaoeible,  might  have  been  expected 
to  saeceed^  Nor  indeed  did  he  wholly  fail. 
Once,  however,  be  indulged  in  a  burst  of  pa- 
triotism which  cost  him  a  long  and  bitter  re- 
'  morse,  aod  which  he  never  ventured  to  repeat. 
The  couft  asked  for  large  subsidies,  and  for 
speedy  payment.  The  remains  of  Bacon's 
speech  breathe  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Par- 
Uameat.  **Tbe  gentlemen,*'  said  he,  **must 
:sell  their  plate,  and  the  farmers  their  brass 
pots,  ere  this  will  be  paid ;  and  for  us,  we  are 
here  to  search  the  wounds  of  the  reahn,  and 
not  to  skin  them  over.  The  dangers  are  these. 
Pint,  we  shall  breed  discontent  and  endanger 
her  majesty's  saiety,  which  must  consist  more 
in  the  love  of  the  people  than  their  wealth. 
^Secondly,  this  being  granted  in  this  sort,  other 
prinees  hereaAerwiU  look  for  the  hket  so  that 
we  shall  put  an  etil  precedent  on  ourselves 
.and  on  our  poslerity;  aiMl  in  histories,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  ot'all  nations,  the  English  are  not 
to  be  sul^ecl,  base,  or  taxable."  The  ^ueen 
and  her  ministers  vesented  this  outbreak  ot 
-pnhlio  spirit  in  the  highest  manner*  Indeed, 
many  an  honest  member  of  the  House  of -Cora- 
.mons  had,  fbr  m  much  smaller  matter,  been 
seM  Ao  the  Tower  by  the  pcoud  and  hotoblooded 
Tudofs.  The  young  patriot  condescended  to 
make  fhe^eet  abject  apologies.  He  adjured 
the  Lord  Treasurer  to  show  some  (avour  to 
hia  poor  servant  and  ally.  He  beoiDaned  him- 
self to  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter  which  may 
'keep  in  countenance  the  most  tmmanly  of 
that  cptstlea  which  Cicero  wrote  during  his 
^haaisboMnt.  The.  lessoa  was  not  tluown 
awiay^  Baooa.  never  otfeaded  in  tha  same 
manner  again* 

.  He  waa  now  satisfied  that  he  had  little  to 
hope  from  the  patronage*  of  those  powerful 
khismen  whom  he  had- solicited  during  twelve 
years  with  such  meek  pertinacity;  and  he  be- 
■gan. to  bok  towards  a diiSerentquartec  Among 
the  eourtiers  of  Eliiabeth  had  lately  appeared 
a  new  favourite'<-yoang,  noble,  wealthy,  ac- 
.compiishedteloqaent,  brave»  generous,  aspiring 
— ^  favourite  who  had  obuined  from  the  gray- 
headed  qneea  such  marks  of  regard  as  she  had 
aearee  voachsafed  to  Leicester  in  the  season 
of  the  passions;  who  was  at  once  the  oma- 
meat  of  the  palace  and  the  idol  of  the  city; 
who  was  the  coromcm  patron  of  men  of  leuers 
and  of  men  of  the  sword ;  who  was  the  com- 
ttoa  tefoge  oi  the  persecuted  Catholic  and  of 
ah«»  persecuted  Puritan.  The  calm  prudence 
which  had  enabled  Barieigh  to  shape  his 
rourse  through  so  many  dangers,  and  the  vast 
axperience  which  be  had  acquired  in  dealing 
with  two  generations  of  colleagues  and  rivals, 
se^iied  scarcely  sufficient  tO'  support  him  in 
Ahia  aem.ooiapetitiaat.  and  Raben  Ceail  sidb- 


ened  with  fea^  and  tarf  aa  Jn 

the  risiag  fame  and  influence  ct  Eesex* ' 

The  history  of  the  iKtioas  which,  tosraede 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Btmheth,  divided  hsr 
court  and  her  eoaoeil,  though  pngDant  -drith 
instruction,  is  by  do  means  inteiestiBg  or  pfteaf- 
iag.  Both  partiea  emptoyed  the  means  which 
are  fiimiHar  to  fmscrupiiloas  statesmen?  aid 
neither  had,  or  even  pretended  le  have^  aay  tae- 
portant  end  in  view.  The  public  n^nd  waa 
then  reposing  from  one  great  eftirt,*and  col- 
lecting stren^  for  another.  That  hBpelimaa 
and  appaUing  rush  with  which  the  hnnaaa  ia- 
lellect  had  moved  forwan)  in  the  oarser  of  mth 
and  liberty,  during  the  fifty  years  which  follow* 
ed  the  separation  of  Luther  fnm  the  nemawt- 
nion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  now  over. 
The  boundary  between  PrateetantHm  and  Po- 
pery had  been  fixed  very  nearly  where  it  siill 
remains.  fingland>  Scotland^  the  Noetheni 
kingdoms  were  on  one  side;  Ireland,  0pai% 
Portugal,  Italy,  on  the  ather.  The  line  of  di- 
mai^eation  ran,  as  it  still  rans^  thnragh  tim 
midst  of  the  Netheriands,  of  Germany,  and  of 
dwitzerland'-Klividing  piwviDcefirom  pfcnriaot^ 
electorate  from  electorate^  and  cantoa  ffan 
canton.  France  might  be  eansidewd  a»  a  de- 
batable land,  m  which  the  contest  was  atiN  «n- 
decided.  Since  that  time,  the  tara  reUgieae 
have  dune  little  more  than  maiatain  their 
ground.  A  few  occasional  inciiiBioBa  hasa 
been  made^  But  the  general  ihmtier  reamipB 
the  same.  Daring  tare  hondred  and  Mtfymm 
no  great  society  has  risen  up  like  one  asai, 
and  emancipated  itself  by  one  mighty  efkH 
from  the  eathnalling  soperstitiaaof  ages.  This 
spectacle  was  common  in  the  mkkUe  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Why  has  it  ceased  to  ha 
sol  Why  has  so  violent  a  moveiacai  been 
folk>wed  by  so  long  a  repooel  The  dOctriiis|i 
of  the  Refbnaers  are  not  leas  ameahle  to  rea- 
son or  to  revelation  now.  than  formerly.  Tha 
public  mind  is  assaredly  not  lesfi  enhiihteaed 
now  than  fomieriy.  Why  is  it  that  Protestaat- 
ism,  after  carrying  every  thing  before  it  i»a 
time  of  comparatively  litde  knowledlga  and  lit* 
tie  fseedom^  should  make  no  perceptible  pro- 
gmss  in  a  reasoaing.and  tolemnt  age;  that  the 
Lathers,  the  Calvins»  the  KnoMs,the  Swinglei, 
shouM  have  left  no  saceessora;  that  dariaj^ 
two  cenmries  and  a  half  fewer  converts  shoaM 
have  been  brought  over  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  than  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  weia 
sometimes  gained  in  a  rear  I  This  has  always 
appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  curioas  and 
intereethig  problems  in  history.  On  some 
other  occasioa  we  may  perhaps  atteiapt  to  solve 
it  Aipreseat  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  at  the 
close  or  Bhzaheth's  reign,  the  Pnotestant  par^ 
to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Apoealypse«  had 
left  its  Ant  knreand  had  ceased  to  do  its  first 
works. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  ever.  The  great  struggle  of  the  sevee^ 
teenth  century  had  not  commenced.  The  ooi^ 
feasors  of  Mary's  reign  were  dead.  The  meQ> 
hers  of  the  liong  Parliament  were  Mill  in  their 
cradles.  The  Papists  bad  been  deprived  of  all 
power  in  the  state.  The  Puritans  had  not  yet 
attained  any  form  idalMe  extent  of  power.  True 
it  is«.thaLa  stadfeatweM  ac^mulad  with  the 
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'\Ji9toef  of  Die  Mzt  gwncotUm  can  6»sify  4i0> 
cern  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Parliamentfi 
of  Elizabeth  the  germ  of  great  and  ever-memo- 
rable events.  Bat  to  the  eye  of  a  contempo- 
rary nothing  of  this  appeared.  The  two  sec- 
tions of  ambitious  men  who  were  struggling 
for  power  differed  from  each  other  on  no  im- 
portant public  question.  Both  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church.  Both  professed  bound- 
less loyalty  to  the  queen.  Both  approved  the 
war  with  Spain.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  en- 
tertained dificrent  views  concerning  the  sue* 
cession  to  the  crown.  Certainly  neither  fac- 
tion had  any  great  measure  of  reform  in  view. 
Neither  attempted  to  redress  any  public  griev- 
ance. The  most  odious  and  pernicious  griev- 
ance tmder  which  the  nation  then  suffered  was 
a  source  of  profit  to  both,  and  wsis  defended  by 
both  with  equal  seaL  Raleigh  held  a  monopoly 
of  cards— Essex  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines. 
In  fact,  the  only  ground  of  quarrel  between  the 
parties'  was,  that  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
their  respective  shares  of  power  and  patron- 
age. 

Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of  Essex 
entitles  him  to  esteem;  and  the  pity  with  which 
we  renu-d  bis  early  and  terrible  end  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  consideration,  that  he  put  to  ha- 
sard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  most  attached 
friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole 
country  into  confusion,  for  objects  purelv  per- 
sonal. Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply 
interested  for  a  man  so  brave,  high-spirited, 
and  generous ; — for  a  man  who,  while  he  con- 
ducted himself  towards  his  sovereign  with  a 
boldness  such  as  was  then  found  in  no  other 
subject,  conducted  himself  towards  his  depend- 
ants with  a  delicacy  such  as  has  rarely  been 
found  in  any  other  patron.  Unlike  the  vulgar 
herd  of  benefactors,  he  desired  to  inspire,  not 
gratitude,  but  aflection.  He  tried  to  make  those 
whom  he  befriended  to  feel  towards  him  as 
towards  an  equal*  His  mind*  ardent,  suscepti- 
ble, natural  I V  disposed  to  admiration  of  ail  that 
it  great  and  beautiful,  was  fascinated  by  the 
genius  and  the  accomplishments  of  Bacon.  A 
close  friendship  was  soon  formed  between  them 
— a  friendship  destined  to  havt  a  dark,  a 
mournful,  a  shameful  end. 

In  1594  the  office  of  Attorney-General  be- 
came vacant,  and  Bacon  hoped  to  obtain  it 
Essex  made  his  friend's  cause  his  own-^tued, 
expostulated,  promised,  threatened, — but  all  in 
vain.  It  is  probable  that  the  dislike  felt  by  the 
Cecils  for  Bacon  had  been  increased  by  the 
connection  which  he  had  lately  formed  with 
the  earL  Robert  was  then  on  the  point  of 
being  made  Secretary  of  State.  He  happened 
one  day  to  be  in  the  same  coach  with  Essex, 
and  a  remarkable  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween them.  "  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Robert, "  the 
queen  has  determined  to  appoint  an  Attorney- 
Ueneral  without  more  delay.  I  pray  your 
lordship  to  let  me  know  whom  you  will  fa*- 
vour."  **  I  wonder  at  your  question,"  replied 
the  earL  "You  cannot  but  know  that  reso- 
lutely, against  all  the  world,  I  stand  for  your 
cousin,  Francis  Bacon.**  **  Good  Lord*"  cried 
Cecil,  unable  to  bridle  his  temper,  **  I  wonder 
XQur  lordship  should  spend  your  strei^gth  oa 


so  imlilBely  a  matter.  Can  7M1  tAme  one  pv*  ' 
cedent  of  so  raw  a  youth  promoted  to  so  great 
a  place  1"  This  objection  came  with  a  singu' 
larly  bad  grace  from  a  man  who,  though  yo«ng^ 
er  than  Bacon,  was  in  daily  ei^ctation  of 
being  made  Secretary  of  State.  The  blot  was 
too  obvioui  to  be  missed  by  Essex,  who  seldom 
forbore  to  s^eak  his  mind.  ^I  have  UEiade  no< 
search,**  said  he,  **  for  precedents  of  young  mett 
who  have  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-General. 
But  I  could  name  to  you,  Sir  Robert,  a  man 
younger  than  Francis,  less  learned,  and  equally 
inexperienced,  who  is  suing  and  striving  with 
all  his  might  for  an  office  of  far  greats  weight** 
Sir  Robert  bad  nothing  to  say  but  that  ho 
thought  his  own  abilities  equal  to  the  place 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain ;  and  that  his  fattier**' 
long  services  deserved  such  a  mark  of  gratitude 
from  the  queen ;  as  if  his  abilities  were  com« 
parable  to  his  cousin*s,  or  as  if  Sir  Nicholas* 
Bacon  bad  done  no  service  to  the  state.  Cecil 
then  hinted  that  if  Bacon  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  Solicitorship,  that  might  be  of  easier 
digestion  to  the  qiteen.  **  Digest  me  no  diges- 
tions,** said  the  generous  and  ardent  earL  <*The 
Attorneyship  for  Francis  is  that  I  must  have; 
and  in  that  I  will  spend  all  my  power,  might,* 
authority,  and  amity;  and  with  tooth  and  nail 
procure  the  same  for  him  against  whomso- 
ever ;  whosoever  getteth  this  office  out  of  my 
hands  for  any  other,  before  he  have  it,  it  shall 
cost  him  the  coming  by.  And  this  be  you  as- 
sured of.  Sir  Robert,  for  now  I  fully  declare  - 
myself;  and  for  my  own  part.  Sir  Robert,  I 
think  strange  both  of  my  Lord  Treasurer  and' 
y4>u,  that  can  have  the  mind  to  seek  the  pre-' 
ference  of  a  stranger  before  so  near  a  Inna- 
man;  for  if  von  weigh  in  a  balance  the  parts 
every  way  of  his  competitor  and  him,  only  ex^ 
cepting  five  poor  years  of  admitting  to  a  Ivouso' 
of  court  before  Francis,  jrou  shall  find  in  all 
other  respects  whatsoever  no  oompariscm  b^ 
tween  them.** 

When  the  office  of  Attorney-General  was' 
filled  up»  the  earl  pressed  the  qoeen  to  m^co 
Bacon  Solicitor-General,  and,  on  diis  occasion^ 
the  old  Lord  Treasurer  professed  himself  not 
unfavourable  to  his  nephew's  pretensions* 
But  after  a  contest  which  lasted  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  in  which  Essex,  to  use 
his  own  words,  '*  spent  all  his  power,  might, 
authority,  and  amity,*'  the  place  was  given  to 
another.  Essex  fdt  this  disappointment  keen- 
ly, but  found  consolation  in  the  most  munifi- 
cent and  delicate  liberality.  He  presented 
Bacon  with  an  estate,  worth  near  two  thousand 
pounds,  situated  at  Twickenham,  and  this,  ttn 
Bacon  owned  many  years  afler,  **  with  so  kind 
and  noble  ciroumstances  as  the  manner  wa.^ 
worth  more  than  the  matter.'* 

It  was  soon  after  these  events  that  Bacon  first 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  writer.  Early  in 
1697  he  published  a  small  voltime  of  E^<a^s, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  succe:.sive 
additions  to  many  times  its  original  bulk.  This ' 
little  work  was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  ex 
ceedingiy  popular.  It  was  reprinted  in  a  few ' 
months;  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  French»- 
and  Italian ;  and  it  seema  to  have  at  onee  eai 
tablished  the  literary  reputation  of  iu  author. 
But  though  Baconila  nnotatioft  wh,  hia^fai  • 
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ixmrp  were  stai  •  ii«pr«8led.  Hs  ^nf^i  in  ^^' 
peminiary  difficulties ;  and,  on  one  occMion, 
wa»  arrested  in  the  street  «t  the  suit  of  a  sold- 
NOAtlh  for  a  debt  of  JCSOd,  and  was  earned  to  a 
spiingiiig-boiise  in  Coleman  streeu 

'J*he  kindness  of  Essex  iraa  in  the  mean 
time  indefatigable.  In  1596  he  sailed  on  his 
roomoraMe  expediiion  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Ai  tne  very  moment  of  bis  cmbarcaiion)  he 
wrote  to  several  of  his  friends,  commending  to 
them,  during  bis  own  absence^  the  interests  of 
Bacon.  He  returned,  after  performing  the  most 
brilliant  military  exploit  that  vas  achieved  on 
•he  Continent  by  English  arms,  during  the  long 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Aginoonrc  and  that  oi  Blenheim*  His  valour, 
iMa  taletits,  his  humane  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, bad  made  him  the  idol  of  his  countrymen, 
aod  had  extorted  praise  from  the  enemies 
whom  he  had  conquered.*  He  had  always 
been  proud  and  headstrong ;  and  his  splendid 
snctess  seems  to  have  rendered  his  fanlts  more 
offeBsive  than  ever.  But  to  his  friend  Francis 
he  was  sttiU  the  same.  Bacon  had  some 
tbdughts  of  making  bis  fortnne  by  marriage; 
a^d  had  begun  to  pay  court  to  a  widow  of  the 
name  ef  Hatton.  The  eccentric  manners  and 
violent  temper  of  this  woman  made  her  a  dis- 

Sraoe  and  a  torment  to  her  connections.  But 
aeon  was  not  aware  of  her  faults,  or  was  dis- 
posed to  overlook  them  for  the  sake  of  her 
ample  fcntune.  JSssez  pleaded  his  friend's 
cause  with  his  usual  ardour*  The  letters 
which  the  earl  addressed  to  Lady  Hatton  and 
to  her  mother  are  still  extant,  and  are  highly 
honourable  to  hrm.  •*  If,"  he  wrote,  **  she  were 
my  sister  or  my  daughter,  I  protest  I  would  as 
confidently  resolve  to  further  it  as  I  now  per- 
suade you."  And  again :  "  If  my  feith  be  any 
thing,  I  protest,  if  1  had  one  as  near  me  as  she 
it  to  you,  I  had  rather  match  her  with  him, 
than  with  men  of  far  greater  titles.**  This 
suit,  happily  for  Bacon,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  lady,  indeed,  wa^  kind  to  him  in  more 
ways  than  one.  She  rejected  him,  and  she 
aircepted  his  enemy.  8b«  married  that  nanrow' 
minded,  bai-bearted  pedant,  ftir  Ed  wand  Coke, 
aad  did  her  best  to  make  him  as  miserable  as 
hr  deserved  to  be. 

The  fortunes  of  Essex  had  now  reached 
tbtir  height,  and  b6f?an  ttt  decline.  He  pos- 
sessed indeed  all  the  qualities  which  raise 
men  to  greamess  rapidly.  But  he  had  neither 
the  virtijes  nor  the  vices  which  enable  men  to 
retain  greatness  Ion?.  His  frankness,  his  keen 
sensibility  to  insult  and  injustice,  were  by  no 
means  a^eeoWe  to  a  sovereign  naturally  im- 
paiiant  of  opposition,  and  accustomed,  during 
forty  years,  to  the  most  extravagant  flattery 
and  the  most  abject  submission.  The  daring 
and  conteitoptuous  manner  in  which  he  bade 
debanee  to  his  enemies  excited  their  deadly 
hatred.  His  admin istrstion  in  Ii^elmnd  wpa 
tinfortunate,  and  in  many  respects  hignly 
biamable.  Though  his  brilliant  courage  and 
his  impetuous  activity  fitted  him  admirably 
for  such  enterprises  as  that  of  Cadi2,  he  did 
DM  possess  the  caution,  patience,  and  resotn- 
;iMi  necessary  for  tha  conduct  of  a  protracted 


war ;  in  n^ieb  difiMtt«»  w^^fo  T)«  gmdndRy 
surmounted,  in  which  much  discomfort  was  to 
be  endnred,  and  in  wfeioh  friw  splendid  exploits 
could  be  acbiered.  For  the  civil  dmies  of  bis 
high  place  he  was  stilf  less  qualified.  Though 
eloquent  and  acconipMshed,  he  was  in  no 
sense  a  statesmun.  The  mtiititude  indeed  stilt 
continued  to  regard  even  his  faults  with  fond- 
ness. But  the  court  bad  -ceased  to  give  him 
credit,  even  for  the  merit  which  he  really  pos- 
sessed. The  person  on  whom,  during  the  de- 
cline of  bis  influence,  he  chiefly  depended,  to 
\(^om  he  confided  his  perplexities,  whose  ad- 
vice he  solicited,  whose  intercession  he  em- 
ploy^, was  his  friend  Bacon.  The  lamentable 
troth  must  be  told.  This  friend,  so  lored,  sd 
trusted,  bore  a  principal  part  in  ruining  the 
earl's  fortunes,  in  shedding  his  Wood,  and 
blackening  his  memory. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  Bacon.  We  bel'eve 
that,  to  the  last,  he  had  no  wish  to  injure 
Essex.  Nay,  we  believe  that  he  sincerely  ex- 
erted himself  to  serve  Essex,  as  long  as  he 
thought  be  could  serve  Essex  without  injuring 
himself.  The  advice  which  be  gave  to  fais' 
noble  benefactor  was  generally  most  judicious. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  earl' 
from  accepting  the  government  of  Ireland. 
•♦  For,"  says  he,  «*I  did  as  plainly  see  his  over- 
throw, chained  as  it  were  by  destiny  to  that 
journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  ground 
a  judginent  upon  future  contingents."  The 
prediction  was  accomplished.  Essex  returned 
in  disgrace.  Bacon  attempted  to  mediate  be- 
tween his  friend  and  the  queen;  and,  we 
believe,  honestly  employed  all  his  address  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  task  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken was  too  diflicult,  delicate,  and  peril- 
ous, even  for  so  wary  and  dexterous  an  agent 
He  had  to  manage  two  spirits  equally  proud, 
resentful,  and  ungovernable.  At  Essex  House, 
he  had  to  calm  the  rage  of  a  young  hero,  in- 
censed by  multiplied  wrongs  and  humiliations; 
and  then  to  pass  to  Whitebait  for  the  purpose 
of  soothing  the  peevishness  of  a  sovereign, 
whose  temper,  never  very  gentle,  had  been 
rendered  morbidly  irritable  by  age,  by  de- 
ctinin«j  health,  and  by  the  long  habit  of  listen- 
ing to  dattery  and  exacting  implicit  obedience. 
It  is  hard  to  serve  two  roasters.  Situated  as 
Bacon  was,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to 
shape  his  course  so  as  not  to  give  one  or  both 
of  his  emplovers  reason  to  complain.  For  a 
time  he  acted  as  fairly  as,  in  circumstances  so 
embarrassing,  could  reasonab'y  be  expected. 
At  length,  he  found  that  while  he  was  trying  to 
prop  the  fortunes  of  another,  he  was  in  danger 
of  shaking  his  own.  He  had  disobliged  both 
of  the  parties  whom  he  wished  tt»  reconcile. 
Essex  thoughthim  wanting  in  zeal  as  a  friend; 
Elizabeth  thought  him  wanting  in  duty  as  a 
subject.  The  earl  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  of 
the  queen,  the  queen  as  a  creature  of  the  eari. 
The  reconciKation  which  be  had  laboured  to 
eflect  appeared  utterly  hopeless.  A  thtfiusand 
signs,  legible  to  eyes  ftir  less*  keen  than  hiK,  an-^ 
nounced  that  the  fall  ofhis  patron  was  athand.' 
He  shaped  his  course  accordingly.  When 
Essex  was  bought  before  the  council  (o  answer 
for  his  conduct  in  Irehind,  Bscon,  af^r  afkinl 
aMeMC  la^eiettaelkiiiitelf  frotn  takint  «ui^ 
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at«iiiM  fate  Mna,  Bi*Mitt«d  himself  io  the 
fMMi's  pleasiMre,  Md  appe «ire«l  at  the  bar  in 
flspport  of  ihe  diaries*  But  a  darker  8cen« 
iraa  hehiD<i«  The  unhappy  youof  noblenaii, 
awde  reckleaa  by  despair,  ventured  oa  a  rash 
and  crimieal  enterprise,  whkh  rendered  him 
liable  to  the  hii^best  penalties  of  the  law.  What 
ooursa  was  Bacon  to  take !  This  was  one  of 
ilMse  coajuneitures  which  show  what  men  are» 
To  a  hi^)>mi tided  man,  wealth,  power*  court- 
iftfoiir,  even  personal  safety,  would  have  ap- 
peared  of  no  account,  when  opposed  to  friend- 
abip,  gratitude,  and  honour.  8uch  a  man  would 
have  stood  by  the  side  of  Essex  at  the  trial; 
would  have  '*  spent  all  his  power,  might,  author- 
ity, and  amity,**  in  soliciting  a  mitigation  of  the 
aentence ;  would  have  been  a  dailv  visiter  at 
the  oelU  would  have  received  the  last  injunc- 
Itona  and  the  last  embrace  on  the  scaifold; 
would  have  employed  all  the  powers  of  his  in- 
tellect to  guard  from  iostilt  the  fame  of  his 
genenHis  though  erring  friend.  An  ordinary 
maa  would  neither  have  incurred  the  danger 
of  succouring  Eeaex,  nor  the  disgrace  of  as- 
sailil^  him.  Bacon  did  not  even  preserve 
aeatrality.  He  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
pn^seecttioB.  In  that  sitaation  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  what  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  procure  a  verdict  He  employed 
all  hie  wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning—- not 
to  inaure  a  conviction,  for  the  circumstances 
were  each  that  a  conviction  was  inevitable; — 
hot  to  deprive  the  unhappy  prisoner  of  all  those 
excuses  which,  though  legally  of  no  value,  yet 
leaded  to  diminish  the  moral  f^ailtof  the  crime; 
and  which,  iherefors,  thoagh  they  could  not 
justify  te  peers  in  pronouncing  an  acquittal, 
might  IncUne  the  queen  to  grant  a  pardon. 
The  earl  uiiged  as  a  palliatioB  of  his  frantic 
aots,  that  he  was  surroonded  by  powerful  and 
inveterate  eneBues,  that  thcjr  had  ruined  his 
Ibftunee,  that  they  sought  his  life,  and  that 
dieir  perteoutiotte  had  driven  him  to  despair. 
This  was  true,  and  Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be 
true.  Bat  he  affected  to  treat  it  as  an  idle 
pretence.  He  compared  Essex  to  Pisistratus, 
who,  by  pretending  to  be  ia  imminent  danger 
ef  assassination,  and  by  exhibiting  self-inflict- 
ed wounds,  succeeded  in  establishing  tjrranay 
at  Athens.  This  was  too  much  for  the  pri- 
soner to  bear.  He  inierrupted  his  ungrateful 
friend,  by  caUing  on  him  to  quit  the  part  of  an 
advocate ;  fo  come  forward  as  a  witness,  and 
leli  the  k>r(H  whether,  in  old  times,  he,  Francis 
Bacon,  had  not,  under  his  own  hand,  repeated- 
ly asserted  the  truth  of  what  he  now  repre* 
Sented  as  idle  pretexts.  It  is  painful  to  go  on 
with  this  lamentable  story.  Bacon  returned  a 
shoAing  answer  to  the  earFs  question ;  and,  as 
if  the  allesioB  to  Pisistratus  were  not  suf- 
ftciently  ofienfuve^  made  another  allusion  still 
more  najustifiable.  He  compared  Bssex  to 
Heniy  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  rash  attempt  in 
the  city,  to  the  4^  of  the  barricades  at  Paris. 
Why  Bacon  had  recourse  to  such  a  topic  it  is 
diflicnlt  to  say.  It  was  quite  anneeessary  for 
thp  purpose  of  obtaining  a  veidict  It  was 
aertam  to  produce  a  strong  isipression  on  the 
miad  ef  the  haaghty  and  jealoua  princess  oft 
whose  pleasure  the  earl's  fate  depended.  The 
Imtoai  ailiiMoo  to  the  degmditg  JWdfifH  Ia 


which  the  last  Vmlois  bad  bee»held  by  thm 
bouse  of  Lorraine,  was  sufficient  to  harden  her 
heart  against  a  man  who,  in  rank,  in .  military 
reputatioa,  in  popularity  among  the  citizens  pC, 
the  capital,  bore  some  resemblance  to  tho 
Captain  of  the  League.  Bssex  was  convicted. 
Bacon  made  no  eflort  to  save  bim,  though  the^ 
qneen*s  feelings  were  such,  that  he  might  havci 
plehded  his  benefactor's  cause,  possibly  with, 
success,  certainly  without  any  serious  danger 
to  himselfl  The  unhappy  nobleman  was  exe- 
cuted. His  fate  excited  strong,  perhaps  un^ 
reasonable  feelings  of  compassion  and  indig* 
nation.  The  queen  was  received  by  the  citi- 
zens of  London  with  gloomy  looks  and  faim 
acclamations.  She  thought  it  expedient  to 
publish  a  vindication  of  her  late  proceedings^. 
The  iaithless  friend  who  had  assisted  in  takimr 
the  earl's  life  was  now  employed  to  murder  the 
earl's  lame.  The  queen  had  seen  some  of 
Bacon's  writings  and  had  been  pleased  witlit 
them.  He  was  accordingly  selected  to  write. 
''A  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons 
attempted  and  committed  by  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex,"  which  was  printed  by  authority.  In, 
the  succeeding  reign,  Bacon  had  not  a  word  to 
say  in  defence  of  this  performance,  a  per- 
formance abounding  in  expressions  which  aa 
generous  enesny  would  have  employed  ren 
specting  a  man  who  had  so  dearly  expiated  hia 
ofiences.  His  only  excuse  was,  that  he  wrot«> 
it  by  command;  that  he  considered  hinv«elf  a<» 
a  mere  secretary;  that  he  had  particular  in-: 
structioBa  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  Ici 
treat  every  part  of  the  subject ;  and  that,  i») 
fact,  he  had  furnished  only  the  arrangemcB^ 
and  the  style. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  conduct  atr 
Bacon  through  (he  oouree  of  these  transactiont 
appears  to  Mr.  Montagu  not  merely  excusably 
but  deaervii^  of  high  admiration.  The  inte* 
grity  and  benevolence  of  this  gentleman  are  ao 
well  knowBi  that  our  readers  will  probably  ha 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  steps  he  ciw 
have  arrived  at  so  extraordinary  a  conclusiofti 
and  we  are  half  afraid  that  they  will  susped 
us  of  practising  some  artifice  upon  them  whei^ 
we  report  the  principal  arguments  which  ha 
employs. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  ingrati* 
tude,  Mr.  Montagu  attempts  to  show  that  Bacon 
lay  under  grecuer  obligations  to  the  queen  tha^ 
to  Essex.  What  these  obligations  were  it  hi 
not  easv  to  discover.  The  situation  of  questt'a 
counsel  and  a  remote  reversion  were  surely 
favours  very  far  below  Bacon's  personal  avd 
hereditary  claims.  They  were  favours  which 
had  not  cost  the  queen  a  groat,  nor  had  thejr 
put  a  groat  into  Bacon's  purse.  It  was  neces* 
sary  to  rest  Elizabeth's  claims  to  gratitude  m, 
some  other  ground,  and  this  Mr.  Montagu  felt, 
*'What  perhaps  was  her  greatest  kindness*** 
says  he,  **  instead  of  having  hastily  advanced 
Bacon,  she  had,  with  a  continuance  of  W 
friendship,  made  him  bear  the  yoke  m  hia 
youth,  ouch  were  hia  obUgationa  to  Eliza 
beth."  f^vtdh  indeed  they  were.  Being  the  son 
of  one  of  her  oldest  and  moat  faithful  minis- 
ters, being  himaelf  the  ablest  and  most  accom- 
pushed  young  man  of  his  time,  he  had  beem 
oonrtAiniiad  l^  htr  to  dmdf^*  w^sMmD^ 
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ID  poTertf.  She  had  depredated  his  acqixim- 
ments.  She  had  cheeked  him  in  the  most  im< 
peiioas  manner  when  in  Paiiiamebt  he  Ten- 
fared  to  act  an  independent  part  She  had  re- 
Aiaed  to  him  the  professional  advancement  to 
which  he  had  a  jost  claim.  To  her  it  was 
owing  that  while  younger  men,  not  superior  to 
ftim  in  extraction  and 'far  inferior  to  him  in 
erery  kind  of  personal  merit,  were  filling  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  adding  manor  to 
manor,  rearing  palace  after  palace,  he  was 
lying  at  a  spunging-house  ibr  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  Assuredly  if  Bacon  owed 
gratitude  to  Elizabeth,  he  owed  none  to  Essex, 
ir  the  queen  really  was  his  best  friend,  the  earl 
was  his  worst  enemy.  We  wonder  that  Mr. 
Montagu  did  not  press  this  argument  a  little 
fktrther.  He  might  have  maintained  that  Bacon 
was  fully  justified  in  revenging  himself  on  a 
man  who  had  attempted  to  rescue  his  youth 
from  the  salutary  yoke  imposed  on  it  by  the 
queen,  who  had  wished  to  advance  him  hastily, 
who,  not  content  with  attempting  to  inflict  the 
Attomey-C^eneralship  upon  him,  had  been  so 
eruel  as  to  present  him  with  a  landed  estate. 

Again,  we  can  hardly  think  Mr.  Montagu 
serious  when  he  tells  us  that  Bacon  was  bound 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  not  to  destroy  his 
own  hopes  of  advancement,  and  that  he  took 
pun  against  Essex  from  a  wish  to  obtain  power 
which  might  enable  him  to  be  useful  to  his  coun- 
try. We  really  do  not  know  how  to  refute  such 
arguments  except  by  stating  them.  Nothing  is 
impossible  which  does  not  involve  a  contradic- 
tion. It  is  barely  possible  that  Bacon's  motives 
for  acting  as  he  did  on  this  occasion  may  have 
been  gratitude  to  the  queen  for  keeping  him 
jpoor,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-crea- 
lares  in  some  higher  situation.  And  there  is 
a  possibility  that  Bonner  may  have  been  a 
good  Protestant,  who,  being  convmced  that  the 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church, 
lieroically  went  through  all  the  dradgery  and 
isfkmy  of  persecution  that  he  might  inspire 
the  English  people  with  an  intense  and  lasting 
hatred  of  Popery.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
Jeffries  may  have  been  an  ardent  lover  of 
Hberty,  and  that  he  may  have  beheaded  Alger- 
non Sydney  and  burned  Elizabeth  Gaunt  only 
in  order  to  produce  a  reacu'on  which  might 
lead  to  the  limitation  of  the  prerogative.  There 
ia  a  possibility  that  Thurtell  may  have  killed 
Weare  only  in  order  to  give  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land an  impressive  warning  against  gaming 
ud  bad  company.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
t^«ntleroy  may  have  forged  powers  of  attor- 
Bey  only  in  order  that  his  fate  might  turn  the 
attention  of  the  publie  to  the  defects  of  the 
penal  law.  These  things,  we  say,  are  possible. 
But  they  are  so  extravagantly  improbable,  that 
a  roan  who  should  act  on  such  suppositions 
would  be  fit  only  for  Saint  Luke's.  And  we  do 
not  see  why  suppositions  on  which  no  rational 
man  would  act  in  ordinary  life  should  be  ad- 
Mitted  iriui  history. 

Mr.  Montagu's  notion  that  Bacon  desired 
power  only  in  order  to  do  good  to  mankind 

aipears  somewhat  strange  to  us  when  we  oon- 
der  how  Bacon  aAerwards  use  I  power  and 
how  he  lost  it  Surely  the  service  which  he 
nNidered  t*  mankind  by  taking  Laiif  Whaiw 


ton's  buoad  pieces  and  Sir  lohn  iteniiiiy% 
cabinet  was  not  of  such  vast  importance  aa  id 
sanctify  all  the  means  which  might  conduce  to 
Uiat  end.  If  the  case  were  fairly  stated,  it  would» 
we  much  fear,  stand  thus :  Bacon  was  a  serviln 
advocate  that  he  might  be  a  corrupt  judge. 

Mr.  Montagu  conceives  that  none  but  lh# 
ignorant  and  unreflecting  can  think  Baeon 
censurable  for  any  thing  that  he  did  as  oonnsel 
for  the  crown ;  and  maintams  that  no  advocate 
can  justifiably  use  any  discretion  as  to  the 
party  for  whom  he  appears.  We  will  not  at 
present  inquire  whether  the  doctrine  which  is 
held  on  this  subject  by  English  lawyers  be  or 
be  not  agreeable  to  reason  and  morality;  whe^ 
ther  it  be  right  that  a  man  should,  with  a  w^ 
on  his  head  and  a  band  round  his  neck,  do  Ibr 
a  guinea  what,  without  those  appendages,  he 
would  think  it  wicked  and  Infamous  to  do  for 
an  empire ;  whether  it  be  right  that,  not  merely 
believing,  but  knowing  a  statement  to  be  true, 
he  should  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  sophistry* 
by  rhetoric,  by  solemn  asseveratien,  by  indigo 
nant  exclamation,  by  gestures,  by  play  of  fea-' 
tures,  by  terrifying  one  honest  witness,  b|*pev- 
plexing  another,  to  cause  a  jury  to  think  tba« 
statement  false.  It  ie  not  neeessnry  on  the 
present  occasion  to  decide  these  questions. 
The  professional  rules,  be  they  good  or  bad^ 
are  rules  to  which  many  wise  and  virtnooe 
men  have  conformed,  and  are  dsdly  conform^ 
ing.  If,  therefore.  Bacon  did  no  more  than 
these  rules  required  of  him,  we  shall  readily 
admit  that  he  was  blameless.  But  we  conceive 
that  his  conduct  was  not  justiftable  accerding 
to  any  professional  rules  that  now  exist  or  thai 
ever  existed  in  England.  It  has  always  been 
held,  diat  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  pri- 
soner was  denied  the  help  of  eounseli  and 
above  all  in  eaphal  oases,  the  advocate  fbf 
the  prosecution  was  both  entitled  and  bound  to 
exercise  a  discretion.  It  is  true  that  after  the 
Revolution,  when  the  Parliament  began  to 
make  inquisition  ibr  the  innocent  Mood  which 
had  been  shed  by  the  last  Stuarts,  a  Mble  at- 
tempt was  made  to  defend  the  lawyers  who  hnd 
been  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Armstrong,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  only 
acted  professionally.  The  vrretohed  sophism 
was  silenced  by  the  execrations  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  •*  Things  will  never  he  weH 
done,"  said  Mr.  Foley,  **  til!  some  of  ^at  pro- 
fession be  made  examples."  <*We  have  n 
new  sort  of  monsters  in  the  world,"  said  the 
younger  Hampden,  **  haranguing  a  man  to 
death.  These  I  caH  Moodhounds.  Sainrer  is 
very  criminal  and  gnilty  of  this  murder.*  **! 
speak  to  diachajge  my  conscience,'^  said  Mr. 
Garroway.  ^'I  will  not  have  the  blood  of  this 
man  at  my  door.  Sawyer  demanded  judgment 
against  htm  and  execution.  I  believe  him 
guilty  of  d^e  death  of  this  man.  Do  what  you 
will  with  him."  **  If  the  profession  of  the  law," 
said  the  elder  Hampden,  ''gives  a  man  autho- 
rity to  murder  at  this  rate,  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  men  to  rise  and  exterminate  that  profee- 
sion."  Nor  was  this  language  hHd  only  by 
unlmmeid  country  gentlemen.  Sir  Wittiaa 
Williams,  one  of  the  ablest  and  uMMit  mscm- 
pulons  lawjrers  of  the  age,  took  the  same  view 
ofthtenM.    Hehad  natheaitated^hcanMi«& 
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I  p^H  it  tl»  praiiMitiM^f  ^w  bialwpft,  b^ 
thuejr  Irere  allowad  oonnf^L  But  be 
■laiateiMd  thai  wb«re  tke  prisoner  was  not 
aUowtd  co«iisei»  the  eoansel  for  the  crown 
was  boand  to  exercise  a  discretioii,  and  that 
wrmrj  lawyer  who  neglected  this  distincticn 
vms  abetrairer  of  the  law.  Bat  it  is  nnneoes* 
mrj  to  cite  avthority.  It  in  known  to  eveiy- 
boc^r  who  has  ever  looked  into  a  conrt  of  quaip- 
lefHiessions  that  lawjrers  do  exercise  a  diaore- 
lion  ii  ^miaal  oasies ;  and  it  is  plain  to  every 
nan  of  ocmmon  sense  thai  if  thejrdid  not 
esereise  sneh  a  discretion,  they  would  be  a 
Bore  hatefnl  body  of  men  than  those  hravoes 
who  ttsed  to  hire  o«t  their  stilettos  in  Italy. 

Bacon  apt»eared  against  a  nuin  who  was  in* 
4eed  puitj  of  a  great  offence,  but  who  had 
been  his  benefactor  and  friend.  He  did  more 
tinm  this.  Nay,  he  did  more  than  a  person 
wIh>  had  Acver  seen  Bssex  wo«k)  have  been 
j«8ttAed  in  doing.  BEe  employed  all  the  art  of 
en  hdvooale  io  order  to  make  the  prisonei^s 
ecnduct  appear  more  inexcnsable,  and  more 
daagemas  to  itie  state,  than  it  really  bad  been. 
\11  that  professionU  duty  conU,  in  any  case, 
Jia^s  reqmred  of  him,  would  hare  been  to  con- 
duct the  ca«se  so  as  to  insure  a  eonvictton. 
Bm  from  the  natnre  of  the  eiroumstanccs  there 
eonld  not  b^  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  earl 
wottld  be  found  guilty.  The  character  of  the 
crime  was  ufie(|niTooal.  It  had  been  commit- 
ted recently,  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  streets  of 
llw  capital,  in  the  prssence  of  thousands.  If 
enrcr  there  was  an  occasion  on  which  an  advo- 
cate had  no  temptattoa  to  resort  to  extraneous 
topics  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  jodgment 
and  inflamin|c  the  passions  of  a  trrbofial,  this 
was  that  occasion.  Why  then  resort  ito  argn*- 
Menu  which,  trtiile  they  cooM  add  nothing  to 
te  strength  of  the  case,  eensidered  in  a  legal 
point  ci  vieir^  tended  to  aggravate  the  moral 
9«ilt  of  the  Ittil  enterprise,  and  to  etcite  fear 
al»d  rtsentmem  in  that  quarter,  ITom  which 
jilbite  the  earl  could  now  expect  mercy  t  Why 
i«*iind  die  audience  of  the  arts  of  the  ancient 
tyrcnai  t  Why  deny,  what  everybody  knew  to 
be  the  truths  that  a  powefftl  faction  at  court 
Ind  long  sought  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  pri- 
iienerl  Why,  above  t\\,  institute  a  parallel 
between  the  uiihappy  culprit  and  the  most 
wicked  and  most  successful  rebel  of  the  age  t 
Was  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  all  that  pro- 
Ibsiional  duty  required,  without  remihding  a 
jealous  sovereign  of  the  League,  of  the  barri- 
«tdes,  and  of  all  the  humiliations  which  a  too 
po#erM  subject  had  heaped  on  Henry  the 

ftut  if  we  admit  the  plea  which  Mr.  Montagu 
mf^es  i^  defence  of  what  Baeoti  did  as  an 
ndvoeate^  what  shall  we  say  of  the  «DecIa- 
Mtion  of  the  Treasone  of  Robert  Barl  of 
Bssex  !**  Here  at  least  there  was  no  pretence 
Of  professional  obligation.  Even  diose  who 
liiay  think  it  the  doty  of  a  lawyer  to  hang, 
draw,   and  qikarter  his   benefactors,   for  a 

£  roper  consideration,  will  hardly  say  that  it 
I  his  duty  to  write  abusive  pamphlets  against 
iheflli,  aftw  ihey  ar^  in  their  graves.  Bacon 
excused  himself  by  laying  that  he  wai  not  an- 
sirerable  ibr  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  that 
iRiAlrttished  only  the  language    Butwhydid 


be  endow  such  purposes  with  wbrds  !  'CSould 
no  hack-writer,  without  virtue  or  shame,  be 
found  to  exaggerate  the  errors,  already  so 
dearly  expiated,  of  a  gentle  and  noble  spirit? 
Bveryage  produces  those  links  i»etween  the 
man  and  the  baboon.  Bvery  age  is  fertile  of 
Cottcanens,  of  Gildons,  and  of  Antony  Pas- 
quins.  But  was  it  fur  Bacon  so  to  prostitute 
his  intellect  1  Could  he  not  foel  that,  whilh 
he  rounded  and  pointed  some  period  dictated 
by  the  envy  of  Cecil,  or  gave  a  plausible  form 
to  some  slander  invented  by  the  dastardly  ma>> 
lignity  of  Cobham,  he  was  not  sinning  merely 
against  his  friend's  honour  and  his  ownf 
Gould  he  not  feel  that  letters,  eloquence,  phi^ 
losophy,  were  all  degraded  in  his  degradation! 
The  real  explanation  of  all  this  it  perfeetly 
obvious ;  and  nothing  but  a  partiality  amounting 
to  a  ruling  passion  could  cauM  ani^Kkly  to  miss 
it  The  moral  qualities  of  Bacon  were  not  of  a 
high  order.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was  a  bad 
man.  He  was  not  inhuman  or  tjrrannical.  He 
bore  with  meekness  his  high  civil  honours^ 
and  the  far  higher  honours  gained  by  his  in- 
tellect. He  was  very  seldom,  if  ever,  provoked 
into  treating  any  person  with  malignir^  and  in- 
solence. No  man  more  readily  hehl  up  the  leH 
cheek  to  those  who  had  smitten  the  right  No 
man  was  more  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which 
tumeth  away  wrath.  He  was  never  accused 
of  intemperance  in  his  pleasures.  His  even 
temper,  his  Aowing  courtesy,  the  general  re^ 
spectability  of  his  demeanour,  made  a  favour^ 
able  fintbression  on  those  who  saw  him  in  sitaa^ 
tions  which  do  not  severely  try  the  principles* 
His  faults  were^we  write  it  with  pain— coM(« 
ness  of  heart  and  meanness  of  spirit  He 
seems  to  have  been  Incapable  of  feeling  strong 
affection,  of  facing  great  dangers,  of  niakhigt 
great  saerifiees.  His  desires  were  set  on  thmigi 
below.  Wealth,  precedence,  titles,  patronage^ 
the  mace.  Hie  seals,  the  coronet,  large  houMS* 
ftdr  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy  serrie^s  ot 
plate,  gay  hangings,  curious  cabinets,  had  as 
great  attractions  for  him  as  for  my  of  the 
courtiers  who  dropped  oh  their  knees  in  the 
dirt  when  Blizabeth  passed  by,  and  then  has- 
tened home  to  write  to  the  Km^  of  Scots  thu 
her  grace  seemed  to  he  breaking  fast  For 
these  objects  he  had  stooped  to  every  thing  and 
endured  every  thing.  For  these  he  had  sued 
in  the  humbtest  manner,  and  when  unjustly 
and  ungraciously  repulsed,  had  thanked  those 
who  had  repulsed  him,  and  had  begun  to  sue 
again.  For  these  objects,  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  the  smallest  show  of  independence  in 
Farlfament  was  offensive  to  the  queen,  he  had 
abased  himself  to  the  dust  before  her,  and  ira* 
ptored  forgiveness,  in  terms  better  suited  to  a 
convicted  thief  thai!  to  a  knight  of  the  shire. 
For  these  he  joined,  and  for  these  he  foreook 
Lord  Essex.  He  continued  to  plead  his  pa- 
tron's cause  with  the  queen^  as  long  as  he 
thought  that  by  pleading  that  cause  he  might 
serve  himself.  Nay,  he  went  further,  for  hie 
foelings,  though  not  warm,  were  kind-^he 
pleaded  that  cause  as  long  as  he  thought  he 
could  plead  it  without  injury  to  himself.  But 
when  It  became  evident  Hiat  Bssex  was  goinfir 
headlong  to  his  ruin.  Bacon  began  to  trembW 
for  his  oi»  foruinetf*    What  he  had  to  fm^ 
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^«««ld  Lbt  indeed  hare  -been  rerj  alantttng  to 
m^ntan  of  lofty  character.  It  was  not  death. 
It  was  not  icaprisonment  It  wak  the  lost  of 
xsotttt  lavoar.  It  was  the  being  leA  behind  by 
iithers  ia  the  career  of  ambition.  It  was  the 
hariog  leistire  to  finish  the  Itutawratw  Magna. 
The  qaeea  looked  coldly  on  him.  The  eoar- 
tiers  heieao  to  consider  him  as  a  marked  man. 
He  determined  to  change  his  Ime  of  conduct, 
mnd  to  proceed  in  a  new  coarse  with  so  much 
Tigour  as  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  When 
once  he  had  determined  to  act  against  his 
friend,  knowing  himself  to  be  suspected,  he 
acted  with  more  zeal  than  would  hare  been  ne* 
eeasary  or  justifiable  if  he  had  been  emplc^ed 
against  a  stranger.  He  exerted  his  profession- 
al talents  to  shed  the  earl's  blood,  and  his  lite- 
rary talents  to  blacken  the  earl's  memory.  It 
is  certain  thai  his  conduct  excited  at  the  time 
great  and  general  disapprobation.  While 
Elizabeth  lived,  indeed,  this  disapprobation, 
though  deeply  felt,  was  not  loudly  expressed. 
But  a  great  change  was  at  hand. 

The  health  of  the  queen  had  been  loiig  de- 
caying ;  and  the  operation  of  age  and  disease 
was  now  assisted  by  acute  mental  sufiering. 
Tiie  phiable  melancholy  of  her  last  days  has 
gMeratly  been  ascribed  to  her  fond  regret  for 
Essex.  But  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  her 
dejection  partly  to  physical  cansea,  and  partly 
to  the  conduct  of  her  courtiers  and  minis- 
ters. They  did  aH  in  their  power  to  ooneeal 
from  her  tba  intrtgnes  which  they  were 
carrying  on  at  the  eourl  of  Scotland.  Bat  her 
keen  sagacity  was  not  to  be  so  deoeiied.  Bhe 
did  not  know  the  whole.  But  she  knew  thai 
she  waa  surrounded  by  men  who  were  impa* 
tient  for  that  new  world  which  was  to  begin  at 
her  death,  who  had  nerer  been  attached  to  her 
by  aflection,  and  who  were  now  bat  very  slights 
^  attached  to  her  by  interest.  Prostration 
and  flattery  could  not  conceal  from  her  the 
omel  truth,  that  those  whom  she  had  tmsted 
aid  promoted  had  never  loved  hei;  and  were 
ftit  ceasing  to  fear  her.  Unable  to  avenge 
hecself^  and  loo  proud  to  eoaiplain«  she  sufiered 
aorrow  and  rasentiaent  to  prey  on  her  hearty 
lill,  after  a  long  oareer  of  poweiv  prosperity, 
and  glory»  she  died  sick  and  weary  of  the  world. 

Aimes  mounted  the  throne ;  and  Bacon  em- 
yknyed  all  his  address  to  obtain  for  himself  a 
ahane  of  the  favour  of  his  new  master.  This 
waa  no  difficult  task.  The  faults  of  James, 
bath  as  a  man  and  as  a  prince,  were  numerouf ; 
bot  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  genius  and 
learning  was  not  aSKingst  them.  He  was  in- 
deed made  up  of  two  men-^  wiuy,  well-read 
aebolar,whowrDte,and  disputed,  andbarangued, 
and  a  nervous,  drivoUiiig  idiot,  who  acted.  If 
be  had  been  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  or  a. 
Prebendary  of  Weytminater,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  would  have  leA  a.  highly  respectable 
aune  to  posterity ;  that  he  would  have  distio- 

Snished  himself  among  the  translators  of  the 
iiblcand  among  the  divines  who  attended  the 
Hynod  of  Dort  (  thai  he  would  have  been  re- 
nvded  by  ihn  literary  woddas  no  oonlemptible 
sival  of  Vos^ins  and  Casaubon.  But  fortune, 
pained  him  ia  asltuation  in  which  his  weaknesa 
a^vered  him  with  disgrace;  and  ia  which  his 
piiabiiiMiu,hrettglaluoiaeliaapi4&   to. 


a  college,  much  eooaiiriei^  nmi  *  ciiiNUilnMto 
would  have  been  readily  pardoacd  in  aoiearmaA 
a  man.  But  all  that  learnmg  could  da  flw  hiia 
on  the  throne,  was  to  make  people  think  hilB 
a  pedant  as  weU  as  a  fool. 

Bacon  was  favourably  received  at  coortii 
and  soon  found  that  his  chance  of  pnmuuikK 
was  not  diminished  by  the  death  of  tlie  ifue«M 
He  was  solicitous  to  be  knighted,  tar  two  rea* 
sons,  whicb  are  sooMwhat  amaaiag.  The  king 
had  already  dubbed  half  Londoa,  and  Bacofl 
fonnd  himself  the  only  untitled  person  in  hia 
mess  at  Gray's  Inn.  This  was  not  very  agro^ 
able  to  him.  He  had  also,  to  quote  hss  owk 
words,  **  found  an  atderaiatt*s  danghier,  ■ 
handsome  maiden,  to  his  liking."  On  both 
these  grounds,  he  begged  his  cousin,  Bobcia 
Cecil,  **  if  it  might  please  his  good  lordship,'^ 
to  use  his  interest  in  his  behalf.  The  applieiK 
tion  was  successful.  Baooo  was  omb  of  thaew 
hundred  gentlemen  who,  on  thecoroBatio»<laf» 
received  tlie  hononrv  if  it  is  to  he  so  called,  at 
knighthood.  The  handsome  maiden,  a  daughter 
of  Alderman  Bamham,  soon  after  i 
to  become  8^r  Francis's  lady. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth,  though  on  the  i 
it  improved  Bacon's  prospects,  waa  in  one  i»** 
spect  an  unfortunate  event  for  hinb  The  ntai 
king  had  always  felt  kindly  towards  Lord  Bs* 
sex,  who  had  been  aealons  for  the  8coieh  soov 
cession ;  and,  as  seen  as  he  came  to  thethrone». 
began  to  show  favour  to  the  honse  of  Deveftiia^ 
and  to  those  who  had  stood  by  tbajL  honae  ija 
its  adversity.  Everybody  waa  now  at  Kbett^f^ 
to  speak  out  respecting  those  hMneotable  eventa* 
in  which  Bacon  had  borne  so  lasgt  a  shansb. 
Elisabeth  was  scarcely  cold  when  the  pablia 
feeling  began  to  manifoat  itself  by  mtrkB  of - 
respect  towards  Lord  Bonthamptoa.  That  ao" 
complished  nobkmaa,  who  will  be  remembf  redb 
to  the  latest  ages  as  tha  ^eaarons  mmI  disqan- 
ing  patron  of  Shakspeare,  was  held  ia  haiNmci 
by  his  contemporaries,  chieAgr  on  aoeoMat  od: 
tha  devoted  afieclAon  which  he  had  borne  Uk 
Essex.  He  had  been  tried  and  aemrictad  lom 
gether  with  hia  friend;  b«t  the  queen  hadi 
spared  his  life,  and  at  the  time  of  ^r,  death,  hai 
waa  still  a  prisoner.  A  crowd  of  visitem. 
baatened  to  the  Towejr  lo  congr^laie  him.#» 
his  approaohiag  deliveraiice.  With  thai  ciovdi 
Bacon  could  not  veatnra  to  mingle.  The  ohiW 
titude  loudly  condemned  him;  and  his  con* 
science  told  him  that  the  multitude  had  but  toe. 
much,  reason.  He  axcased  himself  u>  Soutb* 
ampton  by  letter,  in  terms  which,  if  he  had»  aa. 
Mr.  Montagu  conceives,  done  only  what  aa  % 
subject  and  an  advocate  he  was  bound  to  do* 
must  be  considered  aa  shamefully  service.  Hie 
owns  his  fear  that  his  attendatice  wouki  givai 
oflenof,  and  that  his  professions  of  regard. 
ifould  obtain  no  crediu  **  Yet,"  says  he,  **  it  is. 
as  true  as  a  thing  that  God  knoweth,  that  thia 
great  change  hath  wrought  in  me  no  other, 
change  towards  your  lordship  than  this,  that  I 
may  safely  be  that  to  yx>u  now  whiob  I  waa 
truly  before." 

How  Southampton  received  these  apology 
y^t  are  npt  informed  9ut  it  is  certain  thai, 
the  general' opinion  iRSS  propounped  agaiasi. 
Baeoa  ia  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood* 
8(^9^  M^^  iMlffMMt  iu|  put  6^«4(lii^^ 
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•f  bis  conduct,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Devon.  This  tract  seems  to  us  to  prove 
only  the  exceeding  badness  of  a  cause  for 
which  such  talents  could  do  so  little. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Bacon's  defence  had 
much  effect  on  his  contemporaries.  But  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  his  conduct 
nad  made  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
eflaced.  Indeed,  it  must  be  some  very  peculiar 
cause  that  can  make  a  man  like  him  long  un- 
popular. His  talents  secured  him  from  con- 
tempt, hi»  temper  and  his  manners  from  hatred. 
There  is  scarcely  any  story  so  black  that  it 
may  not  be  got  over  by  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, whose  abilities  are  united  with  caution, 
good-humour,  patience,  and  aflTability,  who 
pays  daily  sacrifice  to  Nemesis,  who  is  a  de- 
lightful companion,  a  serviceable  though  not 
an  ardent  friend,  and  a  dangerous  yet  a  placa^ 
ble  enemy.  Waller  in  the  next  generation  was 
an  eminent  instance  of  this.  Indeed,  Waller 
had  much  more  than  may  at  first  sight  appear 
in  common  with  Bacon.  To  the  higher  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  the  ^eal  English  philoso- 
pher— to  the  genius  which  has  made  an  im- 
mortal epoch  in  the  history  of  science — Waller 
had  indeed  no  pretensions.  But  the  mind  of 
Waller,  as  far  as  it  extended,  coincided  with 
that  of  Bacon,  and  might,  so  to  speak,  have 
been  cut  out  of  that  of  Bacon.  In  the  qualities 
which  make  a  man  an  object  of  interest  and 
veneration  to  posterity,  there  was  no  compari- 
son between  them.  But  in  the  qualities  by 
which  chiefly  a  man  is  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries, there  was  a  striking  similarity.  Con- 
sidered as  men  of  the  world,  as  courtiers,  as 
politicians,  as  associates,  as  allies,  as  enemies, 
thepr  have  nearly  the  same  merits  and  the  same 
defects.  They  were  not  malignant  They  were 
not  tjrrannical.  But  they  wanted  warmth  of 
affection  and  elevation  of  sentiment  There 
were  many  things  which  they  loved  better  than 
virtne,  and  which  they  feared  more  than  guilt 
Yet  after  they  had  stooped  to  acts  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  account  in  the  most 
partial  narratives  without  strong  disapproba- 
tion and  contempt,  the  public  still  continued  to 
regard  them  with  a  feeling  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  esteem.  The  hyperbole  of 
Juliet  seemed  to  be  verified  with  respect  to 
them.  **  Upon  their  brows  shame  was  ashamed 
to  sit."  Everybody  seemed  as  desirous  to 
throw  a  veil  over  their  misconduct  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own.  Clarendon,  who  felt,  and  who 
had  reason  to  feel,  strong  personal  dislike  to- 
wards Waller,  speaks  of  him  thus:  ** There 
needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence 
and  power  of  bis  wit  and  pleasantoess  of  his 
conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  units — 
that  is,  so  to  cover  them  that  they  were  not 
taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach — ^namely,  a 
narrowness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree 
—an  atjectness  and  want  of  courage  to  sup- 
port him  in  any  virtuous  undertaking — an  in- 
sinuation and  servile  flattery  to  the  height  the 
vainest  and  most  imperious  nature  could  be 
contented  with It  had  power  to  re- 
concile him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  of- 
fended and  provoked,  and  continued  to  his  age 
with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was 


acceptable  where  bis  spirit  was  odious,  and  i^e 
was  at  least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detei,i- 
ed.'*  Much  of  this,  with  some  softening,  might, 
we  fear,  be  applied  to  Bacon.  The  influence 
of  Waller's  talents,  manners,  and  accomplish- 
ments, died  with  him;  and  the  world  has  pro- 
nounced an  unbiassed  sentence  on  his  chara« 
ter.  A  few  flowing  lines  are  not  bribe  suffi- 
cient to  pervert  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But 
the  influence  of  Bacon  is  felt  and  will  long  be 
felt  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Leniently 
as  he  was  treated  by  his  C(m temporaries,  pos- 
terity has  treated  him  more  leniently  still. 
Turn  where  we  may,  the  trophies  of  that 
mighty  intellect  are  full  in  view.  We  are 
judging  Manlius  in  sight  of  the  Capitol. 

Under  the  reign  of  James,  Bacon  grew  ra- 
pidly in  fortune  and  favour.  In  1604  he  was 
appointed  king's  coifticil,  with  a  fee  of  forty 
pounds  a  year ;  and  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds 
a  year  was  settled  upon  him.  In  1607  he  be- 
came Solicitor-General ;  in  1612  Attorney-Ge- 
neral. He  continued  to  distinguish  himself  in 
Parliament,  particularly  by  his  exertions  in 
favour  of  one  excellent  measure  on  which  the 
king's  heart  was  set—the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland.  It  was  not  difllcult  for  such  an 
intellect  to  discover  many  irresistible  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  such  a  scheme.  He  con- 
ducted the  great  case  of  the  Post  Nati  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
judges — a  decision  the  legality  of  which  may 
be  questioned,  but  the  beneficial  effect  of  which 
must  be  acknowledged— was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure attributed  to  his  dexterous  management. 
While  actively  engaged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  still  found 
leisure  for  letters  and  philosophy.  The  noble 
treatise  on  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning " 
which  at  a  later  period  was  expanded  into  the 
De  Jugmentiiy  appeared  in  1606.  The  "  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients,**  a  work  which,  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  any  other  writer,  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  wit  an4 
learning,  but  which  adds  little  to  the  fame  of 
Bacon,  was  printed  in  1609.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Novum  Organum  was  slowly  proceeding. 
Several  distinguished  men  of  learning  had  been 
permitted  to  see  sketches  or  detached  portions 
of  that  extraordinary  book ;  and  though  they 
were  not  generally  disposed  to  admit  the  sound- 
ness of  the  author's  views,  they  spoke  with  the 
greatest  admiration  of  his  genius.  Sir  Thomas 
odley,  the  founder  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
English  libraries,  was  among  those  stubborn 
conservatives  who  considered  the  hopes  with 
which  Bacon  looked  forward  to  the  future  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race  as  utterly  chimerical ; 
and  who  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion 
the  innovating  spirit  of  the  new  schismatics 
in  philosophy.  Yet  even  Bodley,  after  perusing 
the  Cogitata  tt  Vita,  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  those  scattered  leaves  out  of  which  the  great 
oracular  volume  was  afterwards  made  up,  ac- 
knowledged that  in  **  those  very  points,  and  in 
all  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book.  Bacon 
showed  himself  a  master  workman  f  and  that 
**  it  could  not  be  gainsaid  but  all  the  treati>«9 
over  did  abound  with  choice  conceits  of  the 
present  state  of  learning,  and  with  worthy  con- 
templations of  the  means  to  procure  it*'    In 
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161  )i.  a  new  edition  of  the  '^  C88a3rs*'  appeared, 
with  additions  surpassing  the  original  coUec* 
tion  both  in  bulk  and  qualitj.  Nor  did  these 
pursuits  distract  Bacon  a  attention  from  a  work 
the  most  arduons,  the  most  glorious,  and  the 
most  useful  that  even  his  mighty  powers  could 
have  achieved,  •*  the  reducing  and  recompil- 
ing/' to  use  his  own  phrase,  **  of  the  laws  of 
Eagland.** 

Cfn  happily  he  was  at  that  very  time  employ- 
ed in  penrening  those  laws  to  the  vilest  pur- 
poses of  tyranny.  When  Oliver  St  John  was 
brought  before  the  Star-Chamber  for  main- 
taining that  the  king  had  no  right  to  levy  be- 
nevolences, and  was  for  his  manly  and  consti- 
tutional conduct  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  to  a  fine  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  Bacon  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  deeply  engaged  in  a  still  more  disgrace- 
ful transaction.  An  aged  clergyman,  of  the 
name  of  Peacham,  was  accused  of  treason  on 
account  of  some  passages  of  a  sermon  which 
was  found  in  his  study.  The  sermon,  whether 
written  by  him  or  not,  had  never  been  preach- 
ed. It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  preaching  iL  The  most  servile  lawyers 
of  those  servile  times  were  forced  to  admit 
that  there  were  great  difilculties,  both  as  to  the 
facts  and  as  to  the  law.  Bacon  was  employed 
to  remove  those  difficulties.  He  was  employed 
lo  settle  the  question  nflaw  by  tampering  with 
the  judges,  and  the  question  of  fact  by  tor- 
turing the  prisoner.  Three  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  were  tractable.  But 
Coke  was  made  of  different  stufil  Pedant, 
bigot,  and  savage  as  he  was,  he  had  qualities 
which  bore  a  strong,  though  a  very  disagreea^ 
hie  resemblance  to  some  of  the  highest  virtues 
which  a  public  man  can  possess.  He  was  an 
exception  to  a  maxim  which  we  believe  to  he 
generally  true,  that  those  who  tnunple  on  the 
helpless  are  disposed  to  cringe  to  the  powerful. 
Be  behaved  with  gross  rudeness  to  his  ju- 
niors at  the  bar,  and  with  execrable  cruelty  to 
prisoners  on  trial  for  their  lives.  But  he 
atood  up  manfuHy  against  the  king  and  the 
king's  favourites.  No  man  of  that  age  ap- 
peared to  so  little  advantage  when  he  was  op- 
posed to  an  inferior,  and  was  in  the  wrong, 
cut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit 
that  no  man  of  that  age  made  so  creditable  a 
figure  when  he  was  opposed  to  a  superior,  and 
happened  to  be  in  the  right.  On  such  occa^ 
sion,  his  half-suppressed  insolence  and  his 
impracticable  obstinacy  had  a  respectable  and 
interesting  appearance,  when  compared  with 
the  abject  servility  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bench. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  was  stubborn  and 
surly.  He  declared  it  was  a  new  and  highly 
improper  practice  in  the  judges  to  confer  with 
a  law  officer  of  the  crown  about  capital  cases 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  tnr;  and  for 
tome  time  he  resolutely  kept  aloof.  But  Ba- 
con was  equally  artful  and  persevering.  "I 
am  not  wholly  out  of  hope,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
!•>  the  king,  "  that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when 
J  have  in  some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt 
that  he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  be  singu- 
lar." After  some  time  Bacon's  dexterity  was 
^  aoccessful ;  and  Coke,  sullenly  and  reluctantly, 


followed  the  example  of  his  hivthreo.  Bat  In 
order  to  convict  Peacham  it  was  necessary  to 
find  facts  as  well  as  law.  Accordingly,  this 
wretched  old  man  was  put  to  the  rack ;  and, 
while  undei*going  the  horrible  infliction,  waa 
examined  by  BacoDr  hut  in  vatn.  No  confes" 
sion  could  be  wrung  out  of  hrar;  and  Bacon 
wrote  to  the  king,  complaining  that  Peacham 
had  a  dumb  devil.  At  length  the  trial  came 
on.  A  conviction  was  obtained:  but  the 
charges  were  so  obviously  futite  that  the  go- 
vernment could  not  for  very  shame  cany  Uie 
sentence  into  execution ;  and  Peacham  waa 
sofTered  to  languish  away  the  short  ren^ainder 
of  his  life  in  a  prison. 

All  this  frightful  atory  Mr.  Montagu  related 
fairly.  He  neither  conceals  nor  distorts  any 
material  fact  But  he  can  see  nothing  deserv- 
ing of  condemnation  in  Bacon's  conduct.  He 
tells  us  most  truly  that  we  ought  wii  to  try  the 
men  of  one  age  by  the  standard  of  another; 
that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
a  bad  man  because  he  left  a  woman  to  be  ex- 
ecuted for  witchcraft;  that  posterity  will  not 
he  justified  in  censuring  judges  of  our  time  for 
selling  offices  in  their  courts,  according  to  tb« 
established  practice,  bad  as  that  practice  was, 
and  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to  similar  indul- 
gence. "To  persecute  the  lover  of  truth," 
says  Mr.  Montagu,  *'  for  opposing  established 
customs,  and  to  censure  him  in  after  ages  for 
not  having  been  more  strenuous  in  oppositioii, 
are  errors  which  will  never  cease  until  the 
pleasure  of  self-elevation  from  the  depression 
of  superiority  is  no  more." 

We  have  no  dispute  with  Mr.  Montagu  about 
the  general  proposition.  We  assent  to  every 
word  of  iu  But  does  it  apply  to  the  present 
case  t  Js  it  true  that  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First  it  was  the  established  practice  for  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown  to  hold  private  con- 
sultations with  the  judges,  touching  capital 
cases  which  those  judges  were  afterwards  to 
try!  Certainly  not  In  the  very  page  bk 
which  Mr.  Montagu  asserts  that  **  the  influenc- 
ing a  judge  out  of  court  seems  at  that  period 
scarcely  to  have  heen  considered  as  impro- 
per," he  gives  the  very  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  on  the  subject  "  I  will  not  thus  declare 
what  may  be  my  judgment  by  these  auricular 
confessions  of  new  and  pernicious  tendency, 
and  not  according  to  the  euttomt  of  the  reahn,**  U 
it  possible  to  imagine  that  Coke,  who  had 
himself  been  Attorney-General  during  thirteen 
years,  who  had  conducted  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  important  state-prosecutions  than  any 
other  lawyer  named  in  English  history,  and 
who  had  passed  with  scarcely  any  interval 
ft^m  the  Attorney-Generalship  to  the  firsi  seat 
in  the  first  criminal  court  in  the  realm,  could 
have  been  startled  at  an  invitation  to  confer 
with  the  crown-lawyers,  and  could  have  pro- 
nounced the  practice  new,  if  it  had  really  been 
an  established  usage!  We  well  know  that 
where  property  only  was  at  stake,  it  was  then 
a  common,  though  a  most  culpable  practice,  in 
the  jud^s  to  listen  to  private  solicitation.  But 
the  practice  of  tampering  with  judges  in  order 
to  procure  capital  convictions,  we  believe  to 
have  been  new ;  first,  because  Coke,  who  nn* 
derstood  those  matt^^|t$lt^rjhin^an^  maA  of 
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kte  liAe,  BttertM  it  t6  be  new ;  and,  leeoBdly, 
because  neither  BeeoB  nor  fir,  Montmgu  kae 
•hown  a  single  precedent* 

How,  tbea,  stands  the  case!  Bren  thus: 
Bacon  was  not  conforming  to  a  usage  then 
generally  admitted  to  be  proper.  He  was  not 
even  the  last  lingering  adherent  of  an  old 
aboee.  It  would  hart  been  sufficiently  die- 
graceful  to  such  a  man  to  be  in  this  last  situa* 
tion.  Yet  this  last  situation  would  have  been 
honourable  compared  with  that  in  w)iich  he 
stood.  He  was  guilty  of  attevqpdng  to  intro- 
duce into  the  courts  of  law  an  odioas  abuse 
Ibr  which  no  precedent  could  be  found.  In* 
lelleotually,  he  was  better  fitted  than  any  man 
tel  England  has  ever  produced  for  the  work 
of  improving  her  institutions.  But,  nnhi^pily, 
we  see  that  he  did  not  scrapie  to  exert  his 
great  powers  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
into  those  institutions  new  corruptions  of  the 
foulest  kind. 

The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  may  be  said 
of  the  torturing  of  Peacham.  If  it  be  true  that 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First  the  propriety  of 
torturing  prisoners  was  generally  allowed,  we 
should  admit  this  as  an  excuse,  though  we 
should  admit  it  less  readihr  in  the  case  of  such 
a  man  as  Bacon,  than  in  tne  case  of  an  ordina^ 
XT  lawyer  or  politician.  But  the  (act  1%  that 
the  practice  of  torturing  prisoners  was  then 
generally  acknowledged  by  lawyers  to  be  ille- 
gal, and  was  execrated  by  the  public  as  bar* 
barous.  More  than  tiiirty  years  before  Peaeh- 
am's  trial  that  practice  was  so  loudly  con* 
demned  by  tht.  voice  of  the  nation,  that  Lord 
Burleigh  found  it  necessary  to  publish  an 
apology  for  naving  occasionally  remirted  to 
it*  But  though  the  dangers  which  then 
threatened  the  government  were  of  a  yery 
difl^rent  kind  fVom  those  which  were  to  be  i^ 
prehended  from  any  thing  that  Peacham  could 
wrile ;  though  the  life  of  the  queen  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  state  were  in  jeopardy, 
flHHigh  the  circumstances  were  such  that  all 
<»dinary  laws  might  seem  to  be  superseded  by 
that  highest  law,  the  public  safety,  the  apology 
did  not  satisfy  the  country;  and  the  qneen 
found  it  expedient  to  issue  an  order  positively 
fbrbidding  the  torturing  of  state  prisoners  on 
any  pretence  whatever.  Prom  that  time,  the 
practice  of  torturing,  which  had  always  been 
unpopular,  which  had  always  been  illegal, 
had  also  been  unusuaL  It  is  well  known  tiiat 
in  1638,  only  fourteen  years  after  the  time 
when  Bacon  went  to  the  Tower  to  listen  to  the 
yells  of  Peacham,  the  judges  decided  that  Pel* 
ton,  a  crimmal  who  neither  deserved  nor  was 
likely  to  obtain  aay  extraardinary  indulgence, 
could  not  lawfully  be  put  to  the  question.  We 
therefore  say  that  Bacon  stands  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu tries  to  place  him.  Bacon  was  here  dis- 
tinctly behind  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
of  die  tools  of  power  who  persisted  in  a  prao- 
tiee  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most  absurd 
tiiat  has  ever  disgraced  jurisprudence*-4n  a 
practice  of  which,  in  the  preceding  generation, 

'  t  and  her  ministers  had  been  ashamed 
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a  praotijoe  which,  a  few  years  later,  no 
sycophant  in  all  the  Inns  of  Court  had  the 
heart  or  the  forehead  to  defend. 

Bacon  far  behind  his  age !  Bacon  far  be* 
hind  Sir  Bdward  Coke!  Bacon  clinging  to 
exploded  abuses!  Bacon  withstanding  the 
progress  of  improvement !  Bacon  struggling 
to  push  back  the  human  mind!  The  words 
seems  strange.  They  sound  like  a  contradict 
tion  in  terms.  Yet  the  fact  is  even  so :  and 
the  explanation  may  be  readily  found  by  any 
person  who  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice.  Mr. 
Montagu  cannot  believe  that  so  extraordinary 
a  man  as  Bacon  could  be  guilty  of  a  bad  ac- 
tion ;  as  if  history  were  not  made  up  of  the 
bad  actions  of  extraordinary  men ;  as  if  all  the 
most  noted  destroyers  and  deceivers  of  our 
species,  all  the  founders  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ments and  false  religions,  had  not  been  extras 
ordinary  men ;  as  if  nine-tenths  of  the  calami- 
ties which  had  befallen  the  human  race  had 
any  other  origin  than  the  union  of  high  intel* 
ligence  with  low  desires. 

Bacon  knew  this  welL  He  has  told  us  thai 
there  are  persons,  *'scienUa  tanquam  angeli 
alati,  eupiditatibus  vero  tanquam  serpentes  qui 
humi  reptant  ;"*  and  it  did  not  require  his  ad^ 
miiable  sagacity  and  his  extensive  converse 
with  mankind  to  make  the  discovery.  Indeed, 
he  had  only  to  look  within.  The  difference 
between  the  soaring  angel,  and  the  creeping 
snake,  was  but  a  tjrpe  of  the  difference  between 
Bacon  the  philosopher  and  Bacon  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral— cacon  seeking  for  Truth,  and  Bacon 
seeking  for  the  Seals.  Those  who  survey  only 
one-half  of  his  character  may  speak  of  him 
with  unmixed  admiration  or  with  unmixed 
contempt  But  those  only  judge  of  him  coi> 
rectly,  who  take  in  at  one  view  Bacon  in  specu- 
lation and  Bacon  in  action.  They  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  one  and 
the  same  man  should  have  been  far  before  his 
age  and  far  behind  it ;  in  one  line  the  boldest 
and  most  useful  of  innovators,  in  another  line 
the  most  obstinate  champion  of  the  foulest 
abuses.  In  his  library,  all  his  rare  powers 
were  under  the  guidance  of  an  honest  ambi- 
tioB,  of  an  enlarged  philanthropy,  of  a  sincere 
love  of  truth.  There,  no  temptation  drew  him 
away  fVom  the  right  course.  Thomas  Aquinas 
oould  pay  no  fees ;  Duns  Scotus  could  confer 
no  peerages.  The  •*  Master  of  the  Sentences'* 
haa  no  rich  reversions  in  his  giA.  Far  differ- 
ent was  the  situation  of  the  great  philosopher 
when  he  came  forth  from  his  smdy  and  his 
laboratory  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  whicb 
fiUed  the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  In  all  that 
crowd  there  was  no  man  equally  qualified  to 
render  great  and  lasting  services  to  mankind. 
But  in  ail  that  crowd  there  was  not  a  heart 
mora  set  on  things  which  no  man  ought  to  su^ 
fer  to  be  necessary  to  his  happiness,  on  things 
which  can  often  be  obtained  only  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  integrity  and  honour.  To  be  the  leader 
of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, to  found  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  intel- 
lectual dynasties  a  more  prosperous  and  a 
more  enduring  empire,  to  be  revered  to  the 
latest  generations  as  the  most  illustrious  among 
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the  benefactors  of  mankind,— 4ill  this  was  within 
nis  reach.  But  all  this  availed  him  nothing 
while  some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  pro* 
moted  before  him  to  the  bench;  while  some 
heary  country  gentleman  took  precedence  of 
him  by  virtue  of  a  purchased  coronet ;  while 
some  pander,  happy  in  a  fair  wife,  could  ob- 
tain a  more  cordiaJ  salute  from  Buckingham ; 
while  some  bofibon,  versed  in  all  the  latest 
•candal  of  the  court,  could  draw  a  loader  laugh 
iVom  James. 

During  a  long  course  of  years,  his  unworthy 
ambition  was  crowned  with  success.  His 
sagacity  early  enabled  him  to  perceive  who 
was  likely  to  become  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  kingdom.  He  probably  knew  the  king's 
mind  before  it  was  known  to  the  king  himself, 
and  attached  himself  to  Villiers,  while  the  less 
discerning  crowd  of  courtiers  still  continued 
to  fawn  on  Somerset  The  influence  of  the 
younger  favourite  became  greater  daily.  The 
contest  between  the  rivals  might,  however, 
have  lasted  long,  but  for  that  frightful  crime 
which,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  efl*ected  by 
the  research  and  ingenuity  of  historians,  is 
still  covered  with  so  mysterious  an  obscurity. 
The  descent  of  Somerset  had  been  a  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible  lapse.  It  now  be* 
eame  a  headlong  fall ;  and  Villiers,  left  with- 
out a  competitor,  rapidly  rose  to  a  height  of 
power  such  as  no  subject  since  Wolsey  had 
attained. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  celebrated  courtiers  who,  at 
different  times,  extended  their  patronage  to 
Bacon.  It  is  diffictilt  to  say  whe&er  Essex  or 
Villiers  was  the  more  eminently  distinguished 
by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more 
than  their  real  value.  Both  were  constitution- 
ally brave :  and  both,  like  most  men  who  are  con- 
stitution ally  brave,  were  open  and  unreserved. 
Both  were  rash  and  headstrong.  Both  were 
destitute  of  the  abilities  and  tiro  information 
which  are  necessary  to  statesmen.  Yet  both, 
trusting  to  the  accomplishments  which  had 
made  them  conspicuous  in  tilt-yards  and  ball- 
rooms, aspired  to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed 
their  elevation  to  the  personal  attachment  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  in  both  cases  this  attach- 
ment was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  that  it  per- 
plexed observers,  that  it  still  continues  to  per^ 
piex  historians,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much 
scandal  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  un- 
fonnded.  Each  of  them  treated  the  sovereign 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed,  with  a  rudeness 
which  approached  to  insolence.  This  pet«- 
lance  rumed  Essex,  who  had  to  deal  with  i 
spirit  naturally  as  proud  a^  his  own,  and  ac- 
customed, during  nearly  half  a  century,  to  the 
most  respectful  observance.  But  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  haughty  daughter 
of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was  timid 
from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak, 
had  not  been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit 
His  life,  till  he  came  to  England,  had  been  a 
series  of  mortifications  and  humiliations.  With 
all  his  high  notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of 
his  prerogatives,  he  was  never  his  own  master 
for  a  day.  In  spite  of  his  kingly  title,  in  spite 
of  his  despotio  ibeoriM,  he  was  to  the  last  a 


\  slave  at  heart  Villiers  created  him  tike  mm; 
!  and  this  course,  though  adopted,  we  believer 
I  merely  from  temper,  sneceeded  as  well  as  if 
I  it  had  been  a  system  of  policy  ibrmed  after 
I  mature  deliberation. 

In  genero.sity,  in  sensibility,  in  capacity  for 
friencbhip,  Essex  far  surpassed  Buckingham. 
Indeed,  Buckingham  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
I  have  had  any  friend,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  princes,  over  whom  successively  be  exer- 
cised so  wonderful  an  influence.  Essex  was 
to  the  last  adored  by  the  people.  Buckingham 
was  always  a  most  unpc^ular  man;  excepi 
perhaps  for  a  very  short  time  after  his  return 
from  the  childish  vbit  to  Spain.  Essex  fell  a 
victim  to  the  rigour  of  the  government  amidst 
the  lamentations  of  the  people.  Buckingham, 
execrated  by  the  people,  and  solemnly  declared 
a  public  enemy  by  ^e  representatives  of  the 
people,  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  people, 
and  was  lamented  by  none  but  bis  master. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  favourites  acted 
towards  Bacon  was  highly  characteristic,  and 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  old  and  true  saying, 
that  a  man  is  generally  more  inclined  to  feel 
kindly  towards  one  on  whom  he  has  conferred 
favours,  than  towards  one  from  whom  be  has 
received  them.  Essex  loaded  Bacon  with 
benefits,  and  never  thought  that  he  had  done 
enough.  It  never  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
mind  of  the  powerful  and  mighty  noble,  that 
the  poor  hamster  whom  he  treated  with  such 
munificent  kindness  was  not  his  equal.  It 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity 
that  he  declared,  that  he  would  willingly  give 
his  sister  or  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  friend. 
He  was  in  general  more  than  sufficiently  sen- 
sible of  his  own  merits ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  he  had  ever  deserved  well  of 
Bacon.  On  that  cruel  day  when  they  saw 
each  other  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords,  the  earl  taxed  his  perfidious  friend  with 
unkindness  and  insincerity,  but  never  with  in- 
gratitude. Even  in  such  a  moment,  more  hitler 
than  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  noble  heart 
was  too  great  to  vent  itself  in  such  a  reproach. 

Villiers,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  much  to 
Bacon.  When  their  acquaintance  began,  Sir 
Francis  wis  a  man  of  mature  age,  of  high  sia^ 
tion,  and  of  established  fame  as  a  politician* 
an  advocate,  and  a  writer.  Villiers  was  little 
more  than  a  boy,  a  younger  son  of  a  house  then 
ot  no  great  note.  He  was  but  just  entering  oa 
the  career  of  court-favour ;  and  none  but  the 
most  discerning  observers  could  as  yet  per- 
ceive that  he  was  likely  to  distance  all  his 
eompetitors.  The  countenance  and  advice  of  a 
man  so  highly  distkiguished  as  the  Attomev- 
General  must  have  been  an  object  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  young  adventurer.  Bat 
though  Villiers  was  the  oMiged  par^,  he  was 
less  warmlv  attached  to  Bacon,  and  far  less 
delicate  in  his  conduct  towards  him,  than  Es- 
sex had  been. 

To  do  the  new  favourite  justice,  he  eany 
exerted  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  iUufi- 
trious  friend.  In  1616,  Sir  Francis  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council;  and  in  March,  1617,  on 
the  retirement  of  ^«ord  Brackley,  was  a^ipointed 
Keeper  of  the  Groit  Seal. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  first  day  of  tona*  \m 
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n&t  in  ttnte  1o  Westminster  Han,  with  Ac 
Lord  Treasurer  on  hit  right  hand,  the  Lord 
PriTy  8eai  on  his  led,  a  long  procession  of 
students  and  ushers  before  him,  and  a  crowd 
of  peers,  priv^r-conneitlors,  and  judges  fol- 
lowing in  his  train.  Having  entered  his  conrt, 
he  addressed  the  splendid  auditory  in  a  frAve 
and  dignified  speech,  which  proves  how  well 
he  understood  those  judicial  duties  which  he 
afterwards  performed  so  ilL  Even  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  in  the 
estimation  of  the  vulgar,  and«  it  may  be«  even 
in  his  own,  he  cast  back  a  look  of  lingering 
affeetioo  towards  those  noble  pursuits  from 
which,  as  it  seemed,  he  was  about  to  be  es- 
tranged. **  The  depth  of  the  three  long  vaca- 
tions,** said  he, "  I  would  reserve  in  some  mea- 
SEure  free  from  business  of  estate,  and  for  stu- 
dies, arts,  and  sciences,  to  which  of  my  own 
nature  I  am  most  inclined.** 

The  years  during  which  Bacon  held  the 
great  seal  were  among  the  darkest  and  most 
shameftil  in  English  historv.  Every  thing  at 
home  and  abroad  was  mismanaged.  First 
came  the  execution  of  Raleigh^  an  act  which, 
if  done  in  a  proper  manner,  might  have  been 
defensible,  but  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, must  be  considered  as  a  dastardly 
murder.  Worse  was  behind — the  war  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  successes  of  Tilly  and  Spinola,  the 
Palatinate  conquered,  the  king's  son-in-law  an 
exile,  the  house  of  Austria  dominant  on  the 
continent,  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  li- 
berties of  the  Germanic  body  trodden  tmder 
fooL  In  the  mean  thne,  the  wavering  and 
cowardly  policy  of  England  furnished  matter 
of  ndicule  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
love  of  peace  which  James  professed  would, 
even  when  indulged  to  an  impolitic  excess, 
have  been  respectable,  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
tenderness  for  his  people.  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  while  he  had  nothing  to  spare  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  natural  allies  of  England,  he  re- 
sorted without  scruple  to  the  most  illegal  and 
oppressive  devices  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Buckingham  and  Buckingham's  relations  to 
outshine  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  reahn. 
Benevolences  were  exacted.  Patents  of  mono- 
poly were  multiplied.  All  the  resources  which 
could  have  been  employed  to  replenish  a  beg- 
gared  exchequer,  at  the  close  of  a  ruinous 
war,  were  pnt  in  motion  daring  this  season  of 
ignominious  peace. 

The  vices  of  the  administration  must  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  the  king 
and  to  the  levity  and  violence  of  the  favourite. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  Lord  Keeper. 
For  those  odious  patents,  in  particular,  which 
passed  the  great  seal  while  it  was  in  his 
charge,  he  must  be  held  answerable.  In  the 
speech  which  he  made  on  irst  taking  his  seat 
in  his  court,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  dis- 
charge this  important  part  of  his  functions 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  impartiality.  He 
had  declared  that  he  *'woukl  walk  in  the  light," 
"  that  men  should  see  that  no  particular  turn 
or  end  led  him,  but  a  general  rule;"  and  Mr. 
Montagu  would  have  us  believe  that  Bacon 
acted  up  to  these  professions.  He  says  that 
*the  power  of  the  fhvourite  did  not  deter  the 
Ziord  Keeper  from  staying  geamtt  and  patents. 


when  his  pdUic  duty  damaBded  hit  interpo 
sition.**  Does  Mr.  Montagu  consider  patents 
of  monopoly  as  good  things !  or  does  he  m^an 
to  say  that  Bacon  stayed  every  patent  of  mono- 
poly that  came  before  him  t  Of  all  the  patenit 
in  our  history,  the  most  disgraceful  was  that 
which  was  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson, 
supposed  to  be  the  origiual  of  Massiiiger*A 
"Overreach,"  and  ui  Sir  Francis  Miohell,  from 
whom  ''Justice  Greedy**  is  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn,  for  the  exclusive  manufacturing 
of  gold  and  silver  lace.  The  eflfect  of  this 
monopoly  was  of  course  that  the  metal  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  was  adulterated,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  public  But  this  was  n 
trifle.  The  patentees  were  armed  with  power 
as  grt'at  as  have  ever  been  given  to  farmers 
of  th  revenue  in  the  worst  governed  coun- 
tries. They  were  authorized  to  search  houses 
and  to  arrest  interlopers ;  and  these  formidable 
powers  were  used  for  purposes  viler  than  even 
those  for  which  they  were  given— for  the 
wreaking  of  old  grudges,  and  for  the  corrupt- 
ing of  female  chastity.  Was  not  this  a  case 
in  which  public  duty  demanded  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Lord  Keeper  1  And  did  the  Lonl 
Keeper  interpose  1  He  did.  He  wrote  to  in* 
form  the  long,  that  he  **  had  considered  of  the 
fimess  and  conveniency  of  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  business,*'  ''that  it  was  convenient  that 
it  should  be  settled,**  that  he  **did  conceive 
apparent  likelihood  that  it  would  redound  much 
to  his  majesty's  profit,*'  that,  therefore, "  it  were 
good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient  speed.** 
The  meaning  of  all  this  was,  that  certain  of 
the  house  of  Villiers  were  to  go  shares  with 
**  Overreach**  and  <*  Greedy**  in  the  plunder  of 
the  public.  This  was  the  way  in  which,  when 
the  favourite  pressed  for  patants,  lucrative  to 
his  relations  and  to  his  creatures,  ruinous  and 
vexatious  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the  chief 
guardian  of  the  laws  interposed.  Having  as- 
sisted the  patentees  to  obtain  this  monopoly. 
Bacon  assisted  them  also  in  the  steps  which 
they  took  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  iL  He 
committed  several  people  to  close  confinement 
for  disobeying  his  tjrrannical  edicL  It  is  need- 
less to  say  more.  Our  readers  are  now  able  to 
judge  whether,  in  the  matter  of  patents,  Bacon 
acted  conformably  to  hit  professions,  or  de- 
served the  praise  which  his  biographer  has 
bestowed  on  him* 

In  his  jiu^cial  capacity  hit  conduct  was  not 
less  reprehensible.  He  suflfered  Buckingham 
to  dictate  many  of  his  decisioas.  Bacon  knew 
as  well  at  any  man,  that  a  judge  wno  ustent 
to  private  solicitationt  it  a  disgrace  to  hit 
pott.  He  had  himself,  before  he  was  raised 
to  the  wooltack,  represented  this  strongly  to 
Yilliert,  then  just  entering  on  hit  career.  **  By 
ne  means,**  said  8ir  Francit,  in  a  letter  of  ad* 
vice  addressed  to  the  young  courtier,  ^by  no 
means  be  yon  persuaded  to  interpose  yourself, 
either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause  depending 
in  any  court  of  justice,  or  tuler  any  great  man 
to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  iL  If  it  should 
prevail,  it  perveru  justice;  but,  if  the  judge 
be  to  jntt  and  of  tuch  courage,  at  he  ought 
to  be,  at  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet  it 
alwvft  leaves  a  taint  of  totpicion  behinu  it.* 
Yet  he  had  not  btin^JUwdvfeepw^iMaiB. 
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when  BocUftgNM  b^pn  ID  kiteribn  in  CluM- 
•try  raits,  a»d  bis  interferenc*  was,  as  migbt 
liare  been  expected,  snecessfnL 

Mr.  Montagu's  reflections  on  tbe  excellent 
passage  whicb  we  bave  qnoled  above  are 
axceedingly  amnsing.  ''No  man,"  says  he, 
"more  deeply  felt  the  erils  which  then  existed 
of  the  interference  of  the  crown  and  of  states* 
men  to  inflaence  jodges.  How  beantifolly  did 
he  admonish  Buckingham,  regardietts  as  he 
proved  of  all  admonition  V*  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  bow  it  can  be  expected  that  ad- 
monition will  be  regarded  by  him  who  receives 
it,  when  it  is  altogether  neglected  by  him  who 
gives  it  We  do  not  defend  Buckingham,  but 
what  war  his  guilt  to  Bacon's  t  Buckingham 
was  young,  ignorant,  thoughtless,  dizzy  with 
the  rapidity  of  his  ascent  and  the  height  of 
his  position.  That  he  should  be  eager  to  serve 
his  relations,  his  flatterers,  his  mistresses; 
that  he  should  not  ftilly  apprehend  the  im- 
mense importance  of  a'  pure  administration 
of  justice ;  that  he  should  think  more  about 
those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  private  ties 
than  about  the  public  interest--aU  this  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  not  altogether  unpar- 
donable. Those  who  intrust  a  petulant,  hot- 
blooded,  ill-informed  lad  with  power,  are  more 
to  blame  than  he  for  the  mischief  which  he 
may  do  with  it  How  could  it  be  expected  of 
a  lively  page,  raised  by  a  wild  freak  of  fortune 
to  the  flrst  influence  in  the  empire,  that  he 
should  have  bestowed  any  serious  thought  on 
the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  judicial 
decisions  t  Bacon  was  the  ablest  public  man 
then  living  in  Europe.  He  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old.    He  had  thought  much,  and  to  good 

gurpose,  on  the  general  principles  of  law.  He 
ad  for  many  years  borne  a  part  daily  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  man  with  a  tithe  of  his  sagacity  and 
eznerienee  should  not  have  known,  that  a 
judge  who  suffers  (Hends  or  patrons  to  dictate 
his  decrees,  violates  the  plainest  rales  of  duty. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  he  knew  this  well : 
lie  expressed  it  admirably.  Neither  on  this 
occasion  nor  on  any  other  could  his  bad  ac- 
tions be  attributed  to  any  defect  of  the  head. 
They  sprang  from  quite  a  difierent  cause. 

A  man  who  stooped  to  render  such  services 
to  others  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  enriched  himself.  He 
and  bis  dependants  accepted  large  presents 
fW>m  persons  who  were  engaged  in  Chancery 
suits.  The  amount  of  the  plunder  which  he 
eollected  in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
timate. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  received 
very  much  more  than  was  proved  on  his  trial, 
though,  it  may  be,  less  than  was  suspected  by 
the  public.  His  enemies  stated  his  illicit  gains 
at  a  hundred  thousand  pouods.  But  this  was 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  long  before  the  day  of  reckoning  ar- 
rived. During  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  third  Parliaments  of  James,  the  nation 
was  absolutely  governed  by  the  crown.  The 
prospects  of  the  Lord  Keeper  were  bright  and 
serene.  His  great  place  rendered  the  splen- 
dour of  his  talents  even  more  conspicuous; 
and  gave  an  addittenal  charm  to  the  serenity  I 
ef  bia  tamner*  the  aourtaay  of  his  «ann<iri»  { 


and  the  aloqMnoe  of  hia  etmmnatiMi.  A* 
mllaged  suitor  might  mutter.  Tbe  austere- 
Puritan  patriot  might,  in  his  retreat,  lament 
that  one  on  whcnn  God  had  bestowed  without 
measure  all  the  abilities  which  quahfy  men 
to  take  the  lead  in  great  reforms,  should 
be  found  among  tbe  adherents  of  the  worst 
abuses.  But  the  murmurs  of  tbe  suitor,  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  jpatriot,  bad  sicarceiy 
any  avenue  to  tbe  ears  or  the  powerful.  The 
king,  and  the  minister  who  was  the  king's  mas* 
ter,  smiled  on  their  illustrious  fiatteier.  Tho, 
whole  crowd  of  courtiers  and  nobles  sought 
his  fovour  with  emulous  eagerness.  Men  ol 
wit  and  learning  hailed  with  delight  the  eleva- 
tion of  one  who  had  so  signally  shown  that  a 
nmn  of  profotind  learning  and  of  brilliant  wit 
might  imderstand,  far  better  than  any  plodding 
dunce,  the  art  of  thriving  in  the  world. 

Once,  and  but  once,  this  course  of  prosperity 
was  far  a  moment  interrupted.  It  should  seem 
that  even  Bacon's  brain  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear,  without  some  discomposure,  the  ine- 
briating eflfecl  of  so  much  good  fortune.  For 
some  time  aAer  his  elevation,  he  showed  him- 
self a  little  wanting  in  that  wariness  and  self- 
command  to  which,  more  than  even  to  his 
transcendent  talents,  his  elevation  was  to  be 
ascribed.  He  was  by  no  means  a  good  hater. 
The  temperature  of  his  revenge,  like  that  of 
his  gratiiude,  was  scareely  ever  more  than 
lukewarm.  But  there  was  one  person  whom 
he  had  long  regarded  with  an  animosity  which, 
though  studiously  suppressed,  was  perhaps  tho 
stronger  for  the  suppression.  The  insukis  and 
injuries  which,  wben  a  young  man  strugglmg 
into  note  and  professional  practice,  he  htud  re* 
ceived  Arom  Sir  Edward  Coke,  were  such  as 
might  move  the  most  placable  nature  to  re- 
sentment About  the  time  at  which  Bacon 
received  the  seals.  Coke  had,  on  account  of 
his  contumacious  resistance  to  the  royal  plea* 
sure,  been  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  had  ever  since  languished 
in  retirement  But  Coke's  opposition  to  the 
court,  we  fear,  was  the  effect,  not  of  good 
principles,  but  of  a  bad  temper.  Perverse 
and  testy  as  be  was,  he  wantMl  true  fortitude 
and  dignity  of  charaeter.  His  obstinacy,  un- 
supported by  virtnotis  motives,  was  not  proof 
against  disgrace*  He  solicited  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  favourite,  and  his  solicitations 
were  successful.  Sir  John  ViUiers,  tbe  brother 
of  Buckingham,  was  looking  out  for  a  rich 
wife.  Coke  had  a  large  fortune  and  an  un- 
married daughter.  A  bargain  was  struck. 
But  Lady  Coke,  the  lady  whom  twenty  jreare 
before  Bssex  had  wooed  on  behalf  of  Bacon, 
would  not  hear  of  the  match.  A  violent  and 
scandalous  £smily  quarrel  folk)  wed.  The  mother 
carried  the  girl  away  by  stealth.  The  father 
pursued  them,  and  regained  possession  of  his 
daughter  by  force.  The  king  was  then  in 
Scotland,  and  Buckingham  had  attended  bim 
thither.  Bacon  was,  during  their  absence,  at 
the  head  of  aflhirs  in  England.  He  felt  to- 
wards Coke  as  much  malevolence  as  it  was  ia 
his  nature  to  feel  towards  anybody.  His  wis* 
dom  had  been  laid  to  sleep  by  prosperity.  In 
an  evil  hoar  he  determined  to  mteiiere  in  tha 
ditpviaa  which  agitated  his  eaemy*a  houaa- 
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boUL  He  deoUnd  for  the  wiCb,  oomuenaaoed 
the  Attorney-Geaeral  in  filing  an  information 
in  the  StarX/hamber  asainst  tlie  husband,  and 
wrote  strongly  to  the  kin^  and  the  favourite 
against  the  proposed  marriage.  The  language 
which  he  «sed  in  those  letters  shows  that,  sa- 
fracious  as  he  was,  he  did  oot  quite  know  his 
place;  that  he  was  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  extent  either  of  Buckingham's  power,  or 
of  the  change  which  the  possession  of  that 
power  had  produced  in  Buckingham's  charac- 
ter. He  soon  had  a  lesson  which  he  never 
iorgoL  The  favourite  received  the  news  of 
the  Lord  Keeper's  interference  with  feelings 
of  the  most  violent  resentment,  and  made  the 
king  even  more  angry  than  himself.  Bacon's 
eyes  were  at  once  opened  to  his  error,  and  to  ail 
its  possible  consequences.  He  had  been  elated, 
if  not  intoxicated,  by  greatness.  The  shock 
sobered  him  in  an  instanu  He  was  all  himself 
again.  He  apologized  submissively  for  his 
interference.  He  directed  the  Attorney-General 
Co  stop  the  proceedings  against  Coke.  He  sent 
to  tell  Lady  Coke  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
her.  He  announced  to  both  the  families  that 
he  was  desirous  to  promote  the  connection. 
Having  given  diese  proofs  of  contrition,  he 
ventured  to  present  himself  before  Bucking- 
ham. But  the  young  upstart  did  not  think  that 
he  had  yet  sufficiently  humbled  an  old  man 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  his  benefactor, 
who  was  the  highest  civil  functionary  in  the 
realm,  and  the  most  eminent  man  of  letters  in 
the  world.  It  is  said  that  on  two  successive 
days  Bacon  repaired  to  Buckingham's  house ; 
that  on  two  successive  days  he  was  suffered 
to  remain  in  an  antechamber  among  footboys, 
seated  on  an  old  wooden  box,  with  the  great 
seal  of  England  at  his  side :  and  that  when  at 
length  he  was  admitted,  he  flung  himself  on 
Che  floor,  kissed  the  favourite's  feet,  and  vowed 
never  to  rise  till  he  was  forgiven.  8ir  Anthony 
Weldon,  on  whose  author!^  this  story  rest,  is 
likely  enough  to  have  exaggerated  the  mean- 
ness of  Bacon  and  the  insolence  of  Bucking- 
bam.  But  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  that  so 
circumstantial  a  narrative,  written  by  a  person 
who  avers  that  he  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
can  be  wholly  without  foundation ;  and,  im- 
happily,  there  is  little  in  the  character  either 
of  the  favourite  or  of  the  Lord  Keeper  to  reader 
the  narrative  improbable.  It  is  certain  that  a 
reconciliation  took  place  on  terms  humiliating 
to  Bacon,  who  never  more  ventured  to  cross 
any  purpose  of  anybody  who  bore  the  name 
of  Villiers.  He  put  a  strong  curb  on  those 
angiT  passions  which  had  for  the  first  time  in 
his  Uie  mastered  his  prudence.  He  went 
through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation  with 
Coke,  and  did  his  best,  by  seeking  opportuni- 
ties of  paying  little  civilities,  and  by  avoiding 
an  that  could  produce  collision,  to  tame  the 
untamable  ferocity  of  his  old  enemy. 

In  the  main,  however,  his  life,  while  he  held 
the  great  seal,  was,  in  outward  appearance, 
most  enviable.  In  London  he  lived  with  great 
dignity  at  York-house,  the  venerable  mansion 
of  his  father.  Here  it  was  that,  in  January, 
1620,  he  celebrated  his  entrance  into  his  six- 
tieth year,  amidst  a  splendid  circle  of  friends. 
He  had  theft  exchanged  the  appeUatioa  of 


Keeper  for  iie  higher  title  of  Obanoellor.  B«« 
Jonson  was  one  of  the  party,  and  wrote  on 
the  occasion  some  of  the  happiest  of  his  rug- 
ged rhymes.  All  things,  he  tells  us,  seemed 
to  smile  about  the  old  house-^'^the  fire,  the 
wine,  the  men."  The  spectacle  of  the  accom- 
plished host,  after  a  life  marked  by  no  great 
disaster,  entering  on  a  green  old  age,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  riches,  power,  high  honours,  un- 
diminished mental  activity,  and  vast  literary 
reputation,  made  a  strong  impression  on  thu 
poet,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  well-known 
lines : — 

**  B«ilan4*t  hlf  li  Ctwncellor.  the  4A«iiMd  ImIt, 
In  bi»  aofl  crattlo,  10  his  tkther'n  cbalr» 
Whn#e  vTiin  tbr««d  the  (hint  *pln  roun4  niid  Aill 
Ovt  of  tlieir  chokMl  sii4  their  whittat  wool.** 

In  the  intervals  of  rest  which  Bacon's  p^U* 
tical  and  judicial  functions  afforded,  be  mum 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  Oorhambury.  At 
that  place  his  business  was  literature,  and  his 
favourite  amusement  gardening,  which  in  one 
of  his  most  pleasing  Essavs  he  calls  **the 
purest  of  human  pleasures. '  In  his  magnifi<* 
cent  grounds  he  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thou« 
sand  pounds,  a  retreat  to  which  he  repaired 
when  he  wished  to  avoid  all  visiters,  and  la 
devote  himself  wholly  to  study.  On  such  oc« 
casions,  a  few  young  men  of  distinguished 
talents  were  sometimes  the  companions  of  his 
retirement.  And  among  them  his  quick  eye 
soon  discerned  the  superior  abilities  of  Thoma* 
Hobbes.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he 
fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  disciple,  or 
foresaw  the  vast  influence,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil,  which  that  most  vigorous  and  acute 
of  human  intellects  was  destined  to  exevoise 
on  the  two  succeeding  generations. 

In  January,  16S1,  Bacon  bad  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  fortunes.  He  had  just  published 
the  Novum  Organumf  and  that  extraordinaiy 
book  had  drawn  forth  the  warmest  expressions 
of  ailmiration  jQrom  the  ablest  men  of  Europe. 
He  had  obtained  honours  of  a  widely  different 
kind,  but  perhaps  not  less  valued  by  him.  He 
had  been  created  Baron  Verulam.  He  had 
subsequently  been  raised  to  the  hi^r  dignity 
of  Viscount  8t.  Albans.  His  patent  was  drawn 
in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  signed  it  as  a  witness.  The  ceremony 
of  investiture  was  performed  with  great  stale 
at  Theobalds,  and  Buckingham  condescended 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors.  Posterity  has 
felt  that  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers 
could  derive  no  accession  of  dignity  from  any 
title  which  James  could  bestow;  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  royal  letters  patent,  has  obsti- 
nately refused  to  degrade  Francis  Bacon  into 
Viscount  8l  Albans. 

In  a  few  weeks  was  signally  brought  to  the 
test  the  value  of  those  objects  for  which  Bacon 
had  sullied  his  integrity,  had  resigned  hi* 
independence,  had  violated  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had 
flattered  the  worthless,  had  persecuted  the  in- 
nocent, bad  tampered  with  judges,  had  tertuntd 
prisoners,  had  plundered  suitors,  had  wasted 
on  paltry  intrigues  all  the  powers  of  the  moei 
exquisitely  constructed  intellect  that  has  ever 
been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  mwi. 
A  sudden  and  ttrxM^MJl^fmJimf^Mi^f^m^  A 
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Falliamtfm  had  been  rammoDed.  After  six 
years  of  silence  the  voice  of  the  nation  was 
dfC&in  to  be  heard.  Only  three  days  af\er  the 
i^agreapt  which  was  performed  at  Theobalds  in 
tionour  of  Bacon,  the  Houses  met. 

Want  of  money  had,  as  u.mal,  indnced  the 
king  to  convoke  his  Parliament  Bat  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  if  he  or  his  ministers  had 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
they  would  not  have  tried  any  expedient,  or 
borne  with  any  inconvenience,  rather  than 
have  ventured  to  face  the  deputies  of  a  justly 
exasperated  nation.  But  they  did  not  discern 
those  tines.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  political 
blunders  of  James,  and  of  his  more  unfortu- 
nate son,  arose  from  one  great  error.  During 
the  fifty  years  which  preceded  the  Long  Par- 
liament a  great  and  progressive  change  was 
taking  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  change  were  not  in  the  least 
understood  by  either  of  the  first  two  kings  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  or  by  any  of  their  advisers. 
That  the  nation  became  more  and  more  dis- 
contented every  year,  that  every  House  of 
Commons  was  more  unmanageable  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it,  were  facts,  which  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive.  But  the  court 
couM  not  understand  why  these  things  were 
HO,  The  court  could  not  see  that  the  English 
people  and  the  English  government,  though 
they  might  once  have  been  well  suited  to  each 
#ther,  were  suited  to  each  other  no  longer ; 
-.hat  the  nation  had  outgrown  its  old  institu- 
tions, was  every  day  more  uneasy  under  them, 
was  pressing  against  them,  and  would  soon 
burst  through  them.  The  alarming  pheno- 
mena, the  existence  of  which  no  sycophant 
could  deny,  were  ascribed  to  every  cause  ex- 
cept the  true.  **In  my  first  Parliament,"  said 
James,  **!  was  a  novice.  In  my  next,  there 
was  a  kind  of  beasts  called  umUrtaken/'  and 
80  forth.  In  the  third  Parliament  he  could 
hardly  be  called  a  novice,  and  tho«e  beasts, 
the  wulertaktn,  did  not  exist  Yet  his  third 
Parliament  eave  him  more  trouble  than  either 
the  first  or  me  second. 

The  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met,  than  the 
House  of  Commons  proceeded,  in  a  temperate 
and  respectful,  but  most  determined  manner, 
to  discuss  the  public  grievances.  Their  first 
attacks  were  directed  against  those  odious  pa- 
tents, under  cover  of  which  Buckingham  and 
his  creatures  had  pillaged  and  oppressed  the 
nation.  The  vigour  with  which  these  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  spread  dismay  through 
the  court  Buckingham  thought  himself  in 
danger,  and,  in  his  alarm,  had  recourse  to  an 
adviser  who  had  lately  acquired  considerable 
influence  over  him,  Williams,  Dean  of  West- 
minster. This  person  had  already  been  of 
great  use  to  the  favourite  in  a  veiy  delicate 
matter.  Bnekineham  had  set  his  heart  on 
marrying  Lady  Catherine  Manners,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  But  the 
dHRculties  were  great.  The  earl  was  haughty 
and  impracticable,  and  the  young  lady  was  a 
Oitholic.  Williams  soothed  the  pride  of  the 
father,  and  found  arguments  which,  for  a  time 
at  least,  quieted  the  conscience  of  the  daughter. 
Kor  Aese  services  he  had  been  rewarded  with 
c^maMerabte  preferment  in  the  Church ;  and 


he  was  now  rapidly  rising  to  the  same  place 
in  the  regard  of  Buckingham  which  had  for- 
merly  been  occupied  by  Bacon. 

Williams  was  one  of  those  who  are  wiser 
for  others  than  for  themselves.  His  own  pub- 
lic life  was  unfortunate,  and  was  rendered  un- 
fortunate by  his  strange  want  of  judgment  and 
self-command  at  several  important  conjunc- 
tures. But  the  counsel  which  he  gave  on  this 
occasion  showed  no  want  of  worldly  wisdom. 
He  advised  the  favourite  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  defending  the  monopolies,  to  find 
some  foreign  embassy  for  his  brother  Sir  Ed- 
ward, who  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  vil- 
lanies  of  Morapesson,  and  to  leave  the  other 
offenders  to  the  justice  of  Parliament  Buck- 
ingham received  this  advice  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude,  and  declared  that  a 
load  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart  He  then 
repaired  with  Williams  to  the  royal  presence. 
They  ft)und  the  king  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
sultation with  Prince  Charies.  The  plan  of 
operations  proposed  bjr  the  dean  was  fully  dis- 
cussed and  approved  m  all  its  parts. 

The  first  victims  whom  the  court  abandoned 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons  were  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Michell.  It 
Mras  some  time  before  Bacon  began  to  enter- 
tain any  apprehensions.  His  talents  and  his 
address  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  House 
of  which  he  had  lately  become  a  member,  as 
indeed  they  must  have  done  in  any  assembly. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  hail  many  per- 
sonal friends  and  many  warm  admirers.  But 
at  length,  about  six  weeks  after  the  m^eeting  of 
Parliament,  the  storm  burst 

A  committee  of  the  lower  House  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice.  On  the  15th  of  March  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  Sir  Robert  Phillips, 
member  for  Bath,  reported  that  great  abuses 
had  been  discovered.  **  The  person,"  said  he, 
'*  against  whom  the  things  are  alleged  is  no 
less  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  man  so  en- 
dued with  all  parts,  both  of  nature  and  of  art, 
as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  being  not 
able  to  say  enough."  Sir  Robert  then  proceed- 
ed to  state,  in  the  most  temperate  manner,  Uie 
nature  of  the  charges.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Aubrey  had  a  case  depending  in  Chancery. 
He  had  been  almost  ruined  by  law  expenses, 
and  his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
delays  of  the  court  He  received  a  hint  from 
some  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Chancellor  that 
a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  expedite 
matters.  The  poor  man  had  not  tlie  sum  re 
quired.  However,  having  found  out  a  usurer 
who  accommodated  him  with  it  at  high  inte- 
rest, he  carried  it  to  York  House.  The  Chan- 
cellor took  the  money,  and  his  dependants 
assured  the  suitor  that  all  would  go  right  Au- 
brey was,  however,  disappointed;  for,  after 
considerable  delay,  **  a  killing  decree"  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  Another  suitor  of  the 
name  of  Egerton  complained  that  he  had  been 
induced  by  two  of  the  Chance  IK  r's  jackals  to 
make  his  lordship  a  present  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  nevertheless  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  decree  in  hik  favour.  The 
evidence  to  these  facts  was  overwhelming. 
Bacon's  friends  could  only  entr^eat  the  Huu8« 
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ctae  to  th«  Lords  in  a  form  less  olliensiye  than 
an  impeachment. 

On  the  I9th  of  March  the  king  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Commons  expressing  his  deep  re> 
gret  that  so  eminent  a  person  as  the  ChancH- 
lor  should  be  snspecled  of  misconduct.  His 
majesty  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to  screen 
the  guilty  from  justice,  and  proposed  to  appoint 
a  new  kind  of  iribunaJ,  consisting  of  eighteen 
commissioners,  who  might  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  The  Commons  were  not 
disposed  to  depart  from  the  regular  course  of 
proceeding.  On  the  same  day  they  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Lords,  and  delivered  in  the 
heads  of  the  accusation  against  the  Chancellor. 
At  this  conference  Bacon  was  not  present. 
Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse,  and 
abandoned  by  all  those  in  whom  he  had  weakly 
p«t  his  trust,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
oer  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  dejection  of 
his  mind  soon  disordered  his  body.  Bucking- 
ham, who  visited  him  by  the  icing's  order, 
**  found  his  lordship  very  sick  and  heavy."  It 
appears  from  a  pathetic  letter  which  the  un- 
happy man  addressed  to  the  Peers  on  the  day 
of  the  conference,  that  he  neither  expected  nor 
wished  to  survive  his  disgrace.  During  seve- 
ral days  he  remained  in  his  bed,  refusing  to 
see  any  human  being.  He  passionately  told 
his  attendants  to  leav<>  him,  to  forget  him, 
never  again  to  name  his  name,  never  to  re- 
member that  there  had  been  such  a  man  in  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time  fresh  instances  of 
corruption  were  every  day  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  accusers.  The  number  of  charges 
rapidly  increased  from  two  to  twenty-three. 
The  Lords  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the 
case  with  laudable  alacrity.  Some  witnesses 
were  exam  bed  at  die  bar  of  the  house.  A 
iielect  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  de- 
position of  others;  and  the  inuuiry  was  rapidly 
Iiroceeding  when,  on  the  36ni  of  March,  the 
ring  adjourned  the  Parliament  for  three  weeks. 

This  measure  revived  Bacon's  hopes.  He 
made  the  most  of  his  short  respite.  He  at- 
tempted to  work  on  the  feeble  mind  of  the 
king.  He  api^ealed  to  an  the  strongest  feelings 
of  James,  to  his  fears,  to  his  vanity,  to  his  high 
notions  of  prerogative.  Would  the  Solomon 
of  the  age  commit  so  gross  an  error  as  to  en- 
courage the  encroaching  spirit  of  Parliamenti 
Would  God*s  anointed,  accountable  to  God 
alone,  pay  homage  to  the  clamorous  multi- 
tude! "Those,"  he  exclaimed,  **who  now 
strike  at  the  Chancellor  will  soon  strike  at  the 
crown.  I  am  the  first  sacrifice.  I  wish  I  may 
be  the  lasu"  But  all  his  eloquenoe  and  ad- 
dress were  employed  in  vain.  Indeed,  whatp 
ever  Mr.  Montagu  may  say,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power 
to  save  Bacon  without  bavin?  recourse  to  mea^ 
«;ures  which  would  have  cvmvulsed  the  realm. 
The  crown  had  not  sufficient  influence  in  Par- 
liament to  procure  an  acquittal  in  so  clear  a 
cnKC  of  guilt  And  to  dissolve  a  Parliament 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  Parliaments  that  ever  sat,  which 
had  acted  liberally  and  reKpectf\illy  towards 
tfir  sovereign,  avd  which  enjoyed  in  the  bigh- 


est  degree  the  fkvourof  the  people,  only  In 
order  to  stop  a  grave,  temperate,  and  consti- 
tutional inquiry  into  the  personal  integrity  of 
the  first  judge  in  the  kingdom,  would  have 
been  a  measure  more  scandalous  and  absurd 
than  any  of  those  which  were  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Such  a  measure,  while  it 
would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Chancellor's 
honour  as  a  conviction,  would  have  endanger- 
ed the  very  existence  of  the  moimrchy.  The 
king,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Williams,  very 
properly  refused  to  engage  in  a  dangerous 
struggle  with  his  people  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  from  legal  condemnation  a  minister 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  save  from  disho- 
nour. He  advised  Bacon  to  plead  guilty,  and 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the 
punishment  Mr.  Montagu  is  exceedingly  an- 
gry with  James  on  this  account  But  though 
we  are  in  general  very  liule  inclined  to  admire 
that  prince's  conduct,  we  really  think  that  hit 
advice  was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
best  advice  that  could  have  been  given. 

On  the  I7th  of  April  the  Houses  reassemMed, 
and  the  I^ords  resumed  their  inquiries  into  the 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  99d 
Bacon  addressed  to  the  Peers  a  letter,  which 
Prince  Charles  condescended  to  deliver.  In 
this  artful  and  pathetic  composition  the  Chan- 
cellor acknowledged  bis  guilt  in  guarded  and 
general  terms,  and,  while  acknowledging,  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  it  This,  however,  was 
not  thought  sufficient  by  his  judges.  They  re- 
quired a  more  particular  confession,  and  sent 
him  a  copyiof  the  charges.  On  the  SOth  he 
delivered  a  paper,  in  which  he  admitted,  with 
few  and  unimportant  reservations,  the  troth 
of  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  and 
threw  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  hie 
peert.  **  Upon  advised  consideration  of  the 
charges,"  said  he,  **  descending  into  my  own 
conscience,  and  calling  my  memory  to  aceennt 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  ingenu- 
ously confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption, 
and  do  renounce  all  defence." 

The  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that  the 
Chancellor's  confession  appeared  to  be  (bll  and 
ingenuous,  and  sent  a  committee  to  iikquire  of 
him  whether  it  was  really  subscribed  by  him- 
self. The  deputies,  among  whom  was  South- 
ampton, the  common  friend  manv  years  before 
of  Bacon  and  Bssex,  perfbrmed  tneir  duty  with 
great  delicacy.  Indeed,  the  agonies  of  such  a 
mind  and  the  degradation  of  such  a  name 
might  well  have  softened  the  most  obdurate 
natures.  "My  lords,"  said  Baoon,  "it  is  mr 
act,  my  hand,  my  heart  I  beseech  vonr  lord- 
ships to  be  mercif\il  to  a  broken  ree^"  They 
witfidrew;  and  he  again  retired  to  his  chamber 
in  the  deepest  dejection.  The  next  day  the 
sergeanl-at-arms  and  usher  of  the  House  of 
Lords  came  to  conduct  him  to  Westminster 
Hall,  where  sentence  was  to  he  pronounced. 
But  they  found  him  so  unwell  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  bed,  and  this  excuse  for  his  ab 
sence  was  readily  accepted.  In  no  quartet 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  the  smallest 
desire  to  add  to  his  humiliation.  The  sentence 
was,  however,  severe;  the  more  severe,  no 
doubt,  because  the  I«oids  knew  that  it  would 
not  be  executed,  and  that  they  h»d  an  epcceliwii 
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oppormnitj  of  exbibitlDf  tt  mal)  cost  the  in* 
flexibility  of  their  jastlce  aod  their  abhorreoce 
of  corruption.  Bacon  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  im* 
prisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  kiog*s  plea- 
sure. He  was  declared  incapable  of  holding 
EDy  office  in  the  state  or  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
meot»  and  he  was  banished  for  lUe  from  the 
verge  of  the  court  In  9uch  misery  and  shame 
ended  that  long  career  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
worldly  prosperity ! 

Even  at  this  pass  Mr.  Montagu  does  not  de- 
sert his  hero.  He  seems  indeed  to  think  that 
the  attachment  of  an  editor  ought  to  be  as  de- 
voted as  that  of  Mr.  Moore's  lovers ;  and  can* 
aot  conceive  what  biography  was  made  for, 

**tf*tllBOCtlMMBie 

Tbroof h  rrlef  and  througli  daag^r,  tbroog li  thu  aad 
ihruugb  tbtme." 

He  assures  us  that  Bacon  was  innocent;  that 
he  had  tha  means  of  making  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory defence;  that  when  he  ** plainly  and 
ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of 
oorruption/'and  when  he  afterwards  solemnly 
afikmed  that  his  confession  was  **hl^  act»  his 
hand,  bis  heart,**  he  was  telling  a  great  lie; 
and  that  he  refrained  from  bringing  forward 
proofs  of  bis  innocence,  because  he  durst  not 
disobey  the  king  and  the  favourite,  who,  for 
their  own  selfish  objects,  pressed  him  to  plead 
guilty. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  ground  to  believe  that,  if  James  and 
Buckingham  thought  Bacon  had  a  good  de- 
fence, they  would  have  prevented  him  from 
making  iu  What  conceivable  motive  had  they 
for  doing  sol  Mr.  Montagu  perpetually  re- 
peats that  it  was  their  interest  to  sacrifice  Ba- 
coa.  But  he  overlooks  an  obvious  distinction. 
It  was  their  interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon  on  the 
siippositioB  of  his  guilt ;  but  not  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  innocence.  James  was  very  pro- 
perly imwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  protecting 
iiis  Chancellor  against  the  Parliament.  But 
if  the  Chancellor  had  been  able,  by  force  of 
aifumeat,  to  obtain  acquitul  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  no  doubt  that  both  the  king  and 
Villiers  would  have  heartily  rejoiced.  They 
would  have  rejoiced,  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  firieadship  for  Baoon,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  as  sincere  as  most 
friendships  of  that  sort,  but  on  selfish  grounds. 
Nothing  could  have  strengthened  the  govem- 
meut  more  than  such  a  victory  The  king 
and  the  favourite  abandoned  the  Chancellor, 
because  they  were  unable  to  avert  his  disgrace 
»m1  unwilling  to  share  it.  Mr.  Montagu  mis- 
takes effect  for  canee.  He  thinks  that  Bacon 
did  not  prove  his  innocence,  because  he  was 
^m  supported  by  the  oourU  The  truth  evi- 
dently is,  that  the  eourt  did  aot  venture  to 
support  him,  because  he  could  not  prove  his 
iaaoeence. 

Again,  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Montagu 
should  not  perceive  that,  while  attempting  to 
vindicate  Bacon*s  reputation,  he  is  really  cast^ 
lag  OB  it  the  foulest  of  all  asperaiona.  He 
Unpntes  to  his  idol  a  degree  of  meanness  and 
depravity  more  loathsome  than  judicial  eor- 
ruptien  itself!  A  corrupt  judge  may  have 
aMSf  food  qaalitaes.    Bat  a  man  who,  to 


please  a  powerful  patron,  sefeoHily  daeJaiva* 

himself  guilty  of  corruption  when  he  known 
himself  to  be  innocent,  must  be  a  monster  of 
servili^  and  impudence.  Bacon  was»  to  say 
nothing  of  his  highest  claims  to  respect,  a  gen*, 
tleman,  a  nobleman,  a  scholar,  a  statesnsan,  a 
man  of  the  first  consideration  in  society,  a  man 
far  advanced  in  years.  Is  it  possible  to  be* 
lieve  that  such  a  man  would,  to  gratify  any 
human  being,  irreparably  ruin  his  own  cha- 
racter by  his  own  act  1  Imagine  a  gray-beaded 
judge,  full  of  years  and  honours,  owning  with 
tears,  with  pathetic  assurances  of  his  peni* 
tence  and  of  his  sincerity,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  shameful  malpractices,  reoeatedly 
asseverating  the  truth  of  his  confession,  sub* 
scribing  it  with  his  own  hand,  submitting  to 
conviction,  receiving  a  humiliating  sentence* 
and  acknowledging  its  justice,  and  all  this 
when  be  has  it  in  his  power  to  show  that  his 
conduct  has  been  irreproachable !  The  thing 
is  incredible.  But  if  we  admit  it  to  be  trqe,. 
what  must  we  think  of  such  a  man,  if  indeed 
he  deserves  the  name  of  man,  who  thinks  any 
thing  that  kings  and  minions  can  bestow  mors 
precious  than  honour,  or  any  thing  that  they 
can  inflict  more  terrible  than  infamy  1 

Of  this  most  disgraceful  imputation  we  fully 
acquit  Bacon.  He  had  no  defence ;  and  Mr. 
Montagu's  affectionate  attempt  to  oiake  a  de- 
fence for  him  has  altogether  failed. 

The  grounds  ou  which  Mr.  Montagu  rests 
the  case  are  two;  the  first,  that  the  Uking  of 
presents  was  usual,  and,  what  he  seems  to 
consider  as  the  same  thing,  not  discreditable ; 
the  second,  that  these  presenu  were  aot  taken 
as  bribes. 

Mr.  Montagu  brings  forward  many  facts  in 
support  of  his  first  proposition.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  showing  that  many  English  judges 
formerly  received  gifts  from  suitors,  but  coU 
lects  similar  instances  from  foreign  nations 
and  ancient  time;*.  He  goes  back  to  the  com* 
monwealths  of  Greece,  and  attempts  to  press 
into  his  service  a  line  of  Homer,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  Plutarch,  which,  we  fear,  w^iU  hardly 
serve  his  turn.  The  ^Id  of  which  Homer 
speaks  was  not  intended  to  fee  the  judges,  but 
was  paid  into  coart  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  suc- 
cessful litigant;  and  the  gratuities  which  Peri- 
cles, as  Plutarch  states,  distributed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Athenian  tribunals,  were 
legal  wages,  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue. 
We  can  supply  Mr.  Montagu  with  pa.ssages 
much  more  in  point.  Hesiod,  who,  like  poor 
Aubrey,  bad  '*  a  killing  decree**  made  against 
him  in  the  Chancery  of  Ascra,  was  so  on- 
civil  as  to  designate  tne  learned  persons  who 
presided  in  that  court,  as  /it^tKMf  imc^^wf, 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  have  handed  down  to 
the  latest  ages,  the  respectable  name  of  Any- 
tus,  the  son  of  Anthemius,  the  first  defendant 
who,  eluding  all  the  safeguards  which  the  in- 
genuity o(  Solon  could  devise,  succeeded  in 
corrupting  a  bench  of  Athenian  judges.  We 
are  indeed  so  far  from  grudging  Mr.  Montagu 
the  aid  of  Greeoe,  that  we  will  give  him  Rome 
into  the  bargain.  We  acknowledge,  thai  the 
honourable  senators  who  tried  Verres  received 
presents  which  were  worth  more  than  the  fee- 
simple  of  York  House  and  Gorhambury  togar 
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.Hmt  ;  «iid  tbat  tbt  ao  1«m  bonoiBible  seBatora 
and  knights  who  professed  to  believe  in  the 
0Ubi  of  Clodios,  obtained  marks  still  more  ex- 
traordinary of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
defendant  In  short,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that 
before  Bacon*8  time,  and  in  Bacon's  time,  judges 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  gifts  from  sailors. 
But  is  this  a  defence  ?  We  thiok  not.  The 
robberies  of  Cacus  and  Barabbas  are  no  justi- 
fication for  those  of  Turpin.  The  conduct  of 
the  tieo  men  of  Belial  who  swore  away  the  life 
of  Naboth,  has  never  been  cited  as  an  excuse 
for  the  perjuries  of  Oates  and  DaagerfiekL 
Mr.  Montagu  has  confounded  two  things  which 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  from 
each  other,  if  we  wish  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  characters  of  men  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  times.  That  an  immoral  action 
is,  in  a  particular  society,  generally  considered 
as  innocent,  is  a  good  plea  for  an  individual 
who,  being  one  of  that  society,  and  having 
adopted  the  notions  which  prevail  amcng  his 
neighboiurs,  commits  that  action.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  great  many  people  are  ia 
the  habit  of  committing  immoral  actions,  is  no 

8 lea  at  all.  We  should  think  it  unjust  to  call 
t  Louis  a  wicked  man,  because  in  an  age  in 
which  toleration  was  generallv  regarded  as  a 
sin,  he  persecuted  heretics.  We  should  think 
it  unjust  to  call  Cowper*s  friend,  John  New- 
ton, a  hypocrite  and  a  monster,  because,  at  a 
time  when  the  slave-trade  was  commonly  con- 
sidered by  the  most  respectable  people  as  an 
innocent  and  beneficial  traffic,  he  went,  largely 
provided  with  hymn-books  and  hand-cuffs,  on 
a  Guinea-VDyage.  But  the  circumstance  that 
there  are  fifty  thousand  thieves  in  London  is 
no  excuse  for  a  feUow  who  is  caught  breaking 
into  a  shop.  No  man  is  to  be  blamed  for  not 
making  discoveries  in  morality,  for  not  finding 
out  that  something  which  everybody  else  thinks 
to  be  good  is  really  bad.  But  if  a  man  does 
that  which  he  and  all  around  him  know  to  be 
bad,  it  is  no  excuse  for  him,  that  others  have 
done  the  same.  We  should  be  ashamed  of 
spending  so  much  time  in  pointing  out  so 
clear  a  distinction,  but  that  Mr.  Montagu  seems 
altc«ether  to  overlook  iL 

Now,  to  apply  these  principles  to  *he  case 
before  us ;  let  Mr.  Montagu  prove  that,  in  Ba- 
con's age,  the  practices  for  which  Bacon  was 
punished  were  generally  considered  as  inno- 
cent; and  we  admit  that  he  has  made  out  his 
point.  But  this  we  defy  him  to  do.  That 
these  practices  were  commoii,  we  admit.  But 
they  were  common,  just  as  ail  wickedness  to 
which  there  is  strong  temptation  always  was, 
and  always  will  be  common.  They  were  com- 
mon, just  as  theft,  cheating,  perjury,  adultery, 
have  always  been  common.  They  were  com- 
mon, not  because  people  did  not  know  what 
was  right,  but  because  people  liked  to  do  what 
was  wrong.  They  were  common,  though  pro- 
hibited by  law.  They  were  common,  though 
condemned  by  public  opinion.  They  were 
common,  because  in  that  age  law  and  public 
opinion  united  had  not  sufficient  force  to  re- 
strain the  greediness  of  powerful  and  unprin- 
cipled magistrates.  They  were  common,  as 
every  crime  will  be  common  when  the  gain 
10  which  it  leads  is  great,  and  the  chance  of 


disfprate  aad  punishmoit  smalL  But  tliough 
common,  they  were  universally  allowed  to  be 
altogether  unjustifiable;  they  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  odious;  and,  though  many  were 
guilty  of  them,  none  had  the  audacity  publicly 
to  avow  and  defend  them. 

We  could  give  a  thousand  proofs  that  the 
opinion  then  entertained  concerning  these  prac- 
tices, was  such  as  we  have  described.  But  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  calling  a  single 
witness,  honest  Hugh  Latimer.  His  sermons, 
preached  more  than  seventy  years  before  the 
inquiry  into  Bacon's  conduct,  abound  with  th« 
sharpest  invectives  against  those  very  prac- 
tices of  which  Bacon  was  guilty,  and  which,  as 
Mr.  Montagu  seems  to  think,  nobody  ever  con- 
sidered as  blamable  till  Bacon  was  punished 
for  them.  We  could  easily  fill  twenty  pages 
with  the  homely  but  just  and  forcible  rhetorio 
of  the  brave  old  bishop.  We  shall  select  a  few 
passages  as  (air  specimens,  and  no  more  than 
fair  specimens,  of  the  rest  **  Omnet  ditigmU 
tmmera*  They  all  love  bribes.  Bribery  is  a 
princely  kind  of  thieving.  They  will  be  waged 
l^  the  rich,  either  to  give  sentence  against 
the  poor,  or  to  put  oif  the  poor  man's  cause. 
This  is  the  noble  theft  of  prinees  and  magis- 
trates. They  u^  bribe-takers.  Nowadays  tki^ 
call  thtm  gentle  mpordi,  Ltt  them  leave  their  co* 
Umrimg  and  call  them  by  their  ChrtMtian  luanef 
bribes^*'  And  again :  **  Cambyses  was  a  great 
emneror,  such  another  as  our  master  is.  He 
had  many  lord  deputies,  lord  presidents,  and 
lieutenants  under  him.  It  is  a  great  while  ago 
since  I  read  the  history.  It  chanced  he  had 
under  him  in  one  of  his  dominions  a  briber,  a 
gift-taker,  a  gratifier  of  rich  men ;  he  followed 
gifts  as  £ut  as  he  that  followed  the  pudding,  a 
handmaker  in  his  office  to  make  his  son  a  great 
man,  as  the  old  saying  is :  Happy  is  the  child 
whose  father  goeth  to  the  devil.  The  cry  of  the 
poor  widow  came  to  the  emperor's  ear,  and 
caused  him  to  flay  the  judge  quick,  and  laid 
his  skin  in  the  chair  of  judgment,  that  ail 
judges  that  should  give  judgment  afterward 
should  sit  in  the  same  skin.  Surely  it  was  a 
goodly  sign,  a  goodly  monument  the  sign  of  the 
judge's  skin.  /  ftray  God  we  may  once  see  the 
skin  N»  England,**  "I  am  sure,"  says  he  in 
another  sermon,  **  this  is  seala  infemi,  the  right 
way  to  hell,  to  be  covetous,  to  take  bribes,  and 
pervert  justice.  If  a  judge  should  ask  me  the 
way  to  hell,  I  would  show  him  this  way.  First 
let  him  be  a  oovetous  man ;  let  his  heart  be 
poisoned  with  oovetousness.  Then  let  him  go 
a  little  further  and  take  bribes  i  and,  lastly,  per* 
vert  judgment  Lo,  here  is  the  mother,  and  the 
daughter,  and  the  daughter's  daughter.  Ava- 
rice is  the  mother ;  she  brings  forth  bribe-taking, 
and  bribe-taking  perverting  of  judgment  There 
lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  mess,  which, 
so  help  me  God,  if  I  were  judge,  should  be 
hangumtumny  a  Tyburn  ti}^et  to  take  with  him ; 
an  it  were  the  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  my 
Lord  Chief  Judge  of  England,  yto,  an  it  were 
my  Lord  ChameeUor  himself,  to  Tyburn  with  kht.** 
We  will  quote  but  one  more  passage.  *<  U^ 
that  took  the  silver  basin  and  ewer  for  a  bribe* 
thinkeih  that  it  will  never  come  out  But  hn 
may  now  know  that  I  know  it  and  I  know  it 
not  alonet  thera  be  yiort  bnida  ma  that  kmm 
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it  Oh,  briber  and  brtberjr !  He  wiut  never  a 
good  man  that  will  so  take  bribes.  Nor  can  I 
believe  that  he  that  is  a  briber  will  be  a  f^ood 
jnMice.  It  will  never  be  merry  in  England  till 
'wt  have  the  skins  of  such.  For  wliat  needetk 
Itribing  whert  men  do  tht'tr  Ihingi  uprigkthf  f* 

This  was  not  the  langusfB^  of  a  great  philo- 
sopher, who  had  made  new  discoveries  in 
moral  and  political  science.  It  was  the  plain 
talk  of  a  plain  man,  who  sprang  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  who  sympathized  strongly  with 
their  wants  and  their  feelings,  and  who  boldly 
«ttered  their  opinions.  It  was  on  acconnt  of 
the  fearless  way  in  which  stout-hearted  old 
Hugh  exposed  the  misdeeds  of  man  in  ermine 
tippets  and  gold  collars,  that  the  Londoners 
cheered  him,  as  he  walked  down  the  Strand  to 
preach  at  Whitehall,  stmggled  for  a  touch  of 
his  gown,  and  bawled,  **  Have  at  them,  father 
Latimer.'*  It  is  plain,  from  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  fVom  fifty  others 
which  we  might  quote,  that,  long  before  Bacon 
was  boni,  the  accepting  of  presents  by  a  judge 
was  known  to  be  a  wicked  and  shameful  act; 
that  the  fine  words,  imder  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  veil  such  corrupt  practices,  were 
even  then  seen  through  by  the  common  people ; 
that  the  distinction  on  wbich  Mr.  Montagu  in- 
sists between  compliments  and  bribes,  was 
even  then  laughed  at  as  a  mere  **  colouring." 
There  may  be  some  oratorical  exaggeration  in 
what  La  timer  says  about  the  Tyburn  tippet  and 
the  sign  of  the  judge's  skin ;  but  the  fact  that 
be  ventured  to  use  such  expressions  is  amply 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  gift-taking  judges, 
the  receivers  of  silver  basins  and  ewers,  were 
regarded  as  such  pests  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  a  venerable  divine  might,  without  any 
breach  of  Christian  charity,  publicly  pray  to 
God  for  their  detection  an^  condign  punish- 
ment 

Mr.  Montagu  tells  us,  most  justly,  that  we 
<night  not  to  transfer  the  opinions  of  our  own 
age  to  a  former  age.  But  he  has,  himself,  com- 
mitted a  greater  error  than  that  against  which 
he  has  cautioned  his  readers.  Without  any 
evidence,  nay,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dence, he  ascribes  to  the  people  of  a  former 
age  a  set  of  opinions  which  no  people  ever 
held.  But  any  hypotliesis  is  in  his  view  more 
probable  than' that  Bacon  should  have  been  a 
dishonest  roan.  We  firmly  believe  that  if 
papers  were  to  be  discovered  which  should 
irresistibly  prove  that  Bacon  was  concerned 
in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  Mr. 
Montagu  would  tell  us  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  net  thought  im- 
proper in  a  man  to  put  arsenic  into  the  broth 
of  his  friends,  and  that  we  ought  to  blanie,  not 
Bacon,  bat  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But  whv  should  we  have  recourse  to  any 
other  evidence,  when  the  proceeding  against 
Bacon  is,  itself,  the  best  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject 1  When  Mi\  Montagu  tells  us,  that  we 
ought  not  to  transfer  the  opinions  of  our  age 
to  Bacon's  age,  he  appears  ahogether  to  forget, 
that  it  was  by  men  of  Baoon's  own  age,  »hat 
Bacon  was  proseevted,  tried,  convicted,  and 
Mttiieneed.  Did  not  they  know  what  their  own 
i^piaions  were  t  Did  not  they  know  whether 
mtx  mooght  the  tskimg  of  gifts  by  a  judge  a 


crime  or  not  f  Mr.  Moirtagn  complafns  Wt> 
terly  that  Bacon  was  induced  to  abstain  from 
making  a  defence.  Bm,  if  Bacon's  defence 
resembled  that  which  is  made  for  him  in  die 
volume  before  us,  it  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary to  trouble  the  House  with  it  The  Lords 
and  Commons  did  not  want  Bacon  to  tell  them 
the  thoughts  of  their  own  hearts — to  inform 
them  that  they  did  not  con.^ider  such  practices 
as  those  in  which  they  had  detected  him,  as  at 
all  culpable.  Mr.  Montagu's  proposition  may 
indeed  be  fairly  stated  thus :  It  was  very  hard 
that  Bacon's  contemporaries  should  tlunk  it 
wrong  in  him  to  do  what  they  did  not  think  it 
wrong  in  him  to  do.  Hard  indeed ;  and  withal 
somewhat  improbable.  Will  any  person  say 
that  the  Commons  who  impeached  Bacon  for 
taking  presents,  and  the  Lords  who  sentenced 
him  to  fine,  impruionment,  and  degradation, 
for  taking  presents,  did  not  know  that  the 
taking  of  presents  was  a  crime  ?  Or,  will  any 
person  say  that  Bacon  did  not  know  what  die 
whble  House  of  Commons  and  the  whole 
House  of  Lords  knew  ?  Nobody  who  is  not 
prepared  to  maintain  one  of  these  absurd  pro- 
positions can  deny  that  Bacon  committed  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  crime. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Houses  were 
seeking  occasion  to  ruin  Bacon;  and  that 
they,  therefore,  brought  him  to  punishment  on 
charges  which  they  themselves  knew  to  be 
frivolous.  In  no  quarter  was  there  the  faintest 
indication  of  a  disposition  to  treat  him  harshly. 
Through  the  whole  proceeding  there  was  no 
symptom  of  personal  animosity  or  of  factious 
violence  in  either  House.  Indeed,  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  no  state  trial  in  our  history 
is  more  creditable  to  all  who  took  part  in  it, 
either  as  prosecutors  or  judges.  The  decency, 
the  gravity,  the  public  spirit,  the  justice  mo- 
derated but  not  unnerved  by  compassion,  which 
appeared  in  every  part  of  the  transaction, 
would  do  honour  to  the  most  respectable  pub- 
lic men  of  our  own  times.  The  accusers, 
while  they  discharged  their  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents by  bringing  the  misdeeds  of  the  Chan- 
cellor to  light,  spoke  with  admiration  of  his 
many  eminent  qualities.  The  Lords,  while  con- 
demning him,  complimented  him  on  the  inge- 
nuousness of  his  confession,  and  spared  him 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  appearance  at  their 
bar.  80  strong  was  the  contagion  of  good  feel« 
ing,  that  even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  behaved  like  a  gentleman. 
No  criminal  ever  had  more  temperate  prose- 
cutors than  Bacon.  No  criminal  ever  had 
more  favourable  judges.  If  he  was  convicted, 
it  was  because  it  was  impossible  to  acquit  him, 
without  offering  the  grossest  outrage  to  justice 
and  common  sense. 

Mr.  Montagu's  other  argument,  namely,  that 
Bacon,  though  he  took  gifiM^  did  not  take  bribe$, 
seems  to  us  as  futile  as  that  which  we  have 
considered.  Indeed,  we  might  be  content  to 
leave  it  to  be  answered  by  the  plainest  man 
among  our  readers.  Demosthenes  noticed  it 
with  contempt  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Latimer,  we  have  seen,  treated  this  so- 
phistry with  similar  disdain.  **  Leave  colour- 
ing," said  he,  •*and  call  these  things  by  their 
Christian  name,  bribes."     Mr.  Montagu  aip 
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lemiHs,  sonewlittinifoirlvt  vo  mmst  awr^to  n> 
present  the  presents  which  Bacon  received,  as 
similar  to  the  peixicmiites  which  smiors  paid  to 
the  members  of  the  Parliaments  of  France. 
The  French  magistrate  had  a  legal  right  to  his 
fee ;  and  the  araoant  of  fee  was  regulated  by 
law.  Wbetiier  this  be  a  good  mode  of  remu- 
nerating judges  is  not  the  question.  But  what 
analogy  is  there  between  payments  of  this  sort 
and  the  presents  which  Bacon  received-*pre- 
sents  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law, 
which  were  not  made  under  the  public  ejre,  and 
ef  which  the  amount  was  regulated  only  by 
prirate  bargain  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  suitor  1  Again,  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say 
that  Bacon  could  not  have  meant  to  act  cor- 
ruptly, because  he  employed  the  agency  of 
men  of  rank,  of  bishops,  pnvy  councillors,  and 
members  of  Parliament;  as  if  the  whole  histoiy 
of  tiiat  generation  was  not  full  of  the  low  actions 
of  high  people ;  as  if  it  was  not  notorious  that 
men,  as  exalted  in  rank  as  any  of  the  decoys 
Baoon  employed,  had  pimped  for  Somerset, 
and  poisoned  Overbury. 

But,  says  Mr.  Montagu,  these  presents  **  were 
made  openly  and  with  the  greatest  publicity." 

This  would  indeed  be  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  Bacon.  But  we  deny  the  fact  In 
one,  and  only  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Bacon 
was  accused  of  corruptly  receiving  giAs,  does 
be  appear  to  have  received  a  gift  publicly. 
This  was  in  a  matter  depending  between  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  and  the  Company 
of  Grocers.  Bacon,  in  his  confession,  insisted 
strongly  on  the  eiroumstaace,  thai  he  had  on 
this  occasion  taken  presents  pnblidy,  as  a 
mot  that  he  had  not  taken  them  corruptly. 
Is  it  not  clear,  that  if  he  had  taken  the  presents 
mentioned  in  the  other  charges  in  the  same 
public  manner,  he  would  have  dwelt  on  this 
point  in  his  answer  to  those  charges  1  The  fact, 
that  he  insists  so  strongly  on  the  publicity  of 
one  particular  present,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  other  presents  were  notpubliely 
taken.  Why  he  took  this  present  publicly  and 
the  rest  secretly  is  evident  He  on  that  oecn- 
sien  acted  openly,  becanse  be  was  acting 
honestly.  He  was  not  on  that  occasion  sitting 
judicially.  He  was  called  in  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable arrangeaBiient  between  two  parties.  Both 
were  satisfied  with  his  decision.  Both  joined 
in  making  him  a  present  in  return  for  his  trou- 
ble. Whether  it  was  quite  delicate  in  a  man 
of  his  rank  to  accept  a  present  under  such 
circumstances,  may  be  questioned.  But  there 
i.«  no  g!t)uad  in  this  case  for  accusing  him 
of  corruption. 

Unhappily,  the  very  cireumstances  which 
prove  him  to  have  been  innocent  in  this  case, 
prove  him  to  have  been  guilty  on  the  odier 
charges.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  alleges  that 
he  received  a  present  publicly.  The  inference 
is,  that  in  all  the  other  cases  mentioned  in  the 
articles  aorainst  him  he  received  presents  se- 
cretly. When  we  examine  the  single  case  in 
whidi  he  alleges  thai  he  received  a  present 
publicly,  we  find  that  it  is  also  the  single  cose 
in  which  there  was  no  gross  impropriety  in 
-his  receiving  a  present  Is  it  then  possible  to 
dottbc  that  his  reason  for  not  receiving  other 


Its  in  as  public  a  manner  was,  that  h# 

ew  that  it  was  wrong  to  receive  them ! 

One  argument  still  remains,  plausible  in  ap- 
pearance, but  admitting  of  easy  and  complett* 
refutation.  The  two  chief  complainants,  Au- 
brey and  Egerton,  had  both  made  presents  to 
the  Chancellor.  But  he  had  decided  agaioi^t 
them  both.  Therefore  he  bad  not  received 
those  presents  as  bribes.  **  The  complaints  of 
his  accusers  were,**  says  Mr.  Montagu,  **  not 
that  the  gratuities  had,  but  that  they  had  not 
influenced  Bacon's  judgment,  as  he  had  decid- 
ed against  them." 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  way 
that  an  extensive  system  of  con-uption  is  gene- 
rally detected.  A  person  who,  by  a  bribe,  h^ 
procured  a  decree  m  his  favour,  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  come  forward  of  his  own  accord  as 
an  accuser.  He  is  content  He  has  his  quid 
pro  quo.  He  is  not  impelled  either  by  interested 
or  by  vindictive  motives  to  bring  the  transac- 
tion before  the  public.  On  the  contraiy,  he  has 
almost  as  strong  motives  for  holding  his  tongue 
as  the  judge  himself  can  have.  But  when  a 
judge  practises  corruption,  as  we  fear  that  Ba- 
con practised  It,  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  many 
agents  looking  out  in  different  quarters  for 
prey,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  he  will  be 
bribed  on  both  sides.  It  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  he  will  receive  money  from  his  suit- 
ors, who  are  so  obviously  in  the  wrong  that  he 
cannot  in  decency  do  any  thing  to  serve  them. 
Thus,  he  will  now  and  then  be  forced  to  pro- 
nounce against  a  person  from  whom  he  has 
received  a  present ;  and  he  makes  that  person 
a  deadly  enemv.  The  hundreds  who  have  got 
what  tliey  paid  for,  remain  quiet  It  is  the  two 
or  three  who  have  paid,  and  have  nothing  to 
show  for  their  money,  who  are  noisy. 

The  memorable  case  of  the  Go€zmans  is  an 
example  of  this.  Beaumarchais  had  an  im- 
portant suit  depending  before  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  M.  Go^zman  was  the  judge  on  whom 
chiefly  the  decision  depended.  It  was  hinted 
to  Beaumarchais  that  Madame  Go^zman  might 
be  propitiated  by  a  present  He  accordingly 
offered  certain  rotUeaut  of  Louit^m  to  the  lady, 
who  received  them  grikciously.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  decision  of  the  court  had 
been  favourable  to  him,  these  things  would 
never  have  been  known  to  the  world.  But  he 
lost  his  cause.  Almost  the  whole  sum  which 
he  had  expended  in  bribery,  was  immediately 
reftmded ;  and  those  who  had  disappointed  him 
probably  thought  that  he  would  not,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  his  malevolence,  make 
public  a  transaction  which  was  discreditable 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  them.  They  knew 
little  of  him.  He  soon  taught  them  to  curse 
the  day  in  which  they  had  dared  to  trifle  with 
a  man  of  so  revengeful  and  turbulent  a  spirit, 
of  such  dauntless  effronteiy,  and  of  such  emi 
nent  talents  for  controversy  and  satire.  He 
compelled  the  Parliament  to  pat  a  degrading 
stigma  on  M.  Gotzman.  He  drove  Madame 
Gc^zman  to  a  convent  Till  it  was  too  late  te 
pause,  his  excited  passions  did  not  suffer  him 
to  remember  that  he  could  effect  their  rum 
only  by  disclosures  ruinous  to  himself  We 
could  give  other  instances.   But  it  is  needle&s. 
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Ko  person  well  acquiintsd  with  fauman  namre 
can  fail  to  perceive  that,  if  the  <l<»ctTine  for 
which  Mr.  Montaga  contends  were  admitted, 
society  would  be  deprived  of  almost  the  only 
chance  which  it  has  of  detecting  the  comipt 
practices  of  judges. 

We  retcim  to  our  narratiTe.  The  sentence 
of  Bacon  had  scarcely  been  pronounced  when 
it  was  mitigated.  He  was  indeed  sent  to  the 
Tower.  But  this  was  merely  a  form.  In  two 
days  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  aAer  he 
retired  to  Gorhambnry,  His  fine  was  speedily 
released  by  the  crown.  He  was  next  suffered 
to  present  himself  at  court ;  and  at  length,  in 
1624,  the  rest  of  his  punishment  was  remitted. 
He  was  now  at  liberty  to  resume  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was  actually  sum- 
moned to  the  next  Parliament  But  age,  infirmi- 
ty, and  perhaps  shame,  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending. The  government  allowed  him  a  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
and  his  whole  annual  income  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Montagu  at  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  which  was  probably  above  the 
average  income  of  a  nobleman  of  that  generap 
tion,  and  which  was  certainly  sufficient  for 
comfort  and  even  for  splendour.  Unhappily, 
Bacon  was  fond  of  display,  and  unused  to  pay 
minute  attention  to  domestic  aflhirs.  He  was 
not  easily  persuaded  to  give  up  any  part  of  the 
magnificence  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  rtie  time  of  his  power  and  prosperity.  No 
pressure  of  distress  could  induce  him  to  part 
with  the  woods  of  Gorhambnry.  •*  I  will  not," 
he  said,  **be  stripped  of  my  feathers."  He 
travelled  with  so  splendid  an  equipage,  and  so 
lai^e  a  retinue,  that  Prince  Charles,  who  once 
fellin  with  him  on  the  road,  exclaimed  with 
surprise, "  Well ;  do  what  we  can,  this  man 
scorns  to  go  out  in  snuff.**  This  careless- 
ness and  ostentation  reduced  him  to  frequent 
distress.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  part^ 
ing  with  York  House,  and  of  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence, during  his  visits  to  London,  at  his  old 
chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  He  had  other  vexa- 
tions, the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  is  evident  fh)m  his  will,  that  some  part  of 
his  wife's  conduct  had  greatly  disturbed  and 
irritated  him. 

But  whatever  might  be  hit  pecuniary  difli- 
culties  or  his  conjugial  discomforts,  the  powers 
of  his  intellect  still  remained  undiminished. 
Those  noble  studies  for  which  he  had  found  lei- 
sure in  the  midst  of  his  professional  drudgery 
and  of  courtly  intrigues,  gave  to  this  Ust  sad 
stage  of  his  life  a  dignity  beyond  what  power  or 
titles  could  bestow.  Impeached,  convicted,  sen- 
tenced, driven  with  ignominy  from  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sovereign,  shut  out  from  the  aeli- 
berationsof  his  fellow  nobles,  loaded  with  debt, 
branded  with  dishonour,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years,  sorrow,  and  di^ase,  Bacon 
wa<t  Bacon  stilL 

-  My  conceit  of  his  person,"  8a3r8  Ben  Jon- 
•or  very  finely,  ••  was  never  increased  towards 
him  oy  his  place  or  honours ;  but  I  have  and 
do  reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was 
only  proper  to  himself;  in  that  he  seemed  to 
rac  ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
and  moKt  worthy  of  admiration  that  had  been  in 
many  ages.  In  his  adversity  1  ever  prayed  that  j 
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could  not  want." 

The  services  which  he  rendered  to  letters 
daring  the  last  five  years  of  his  lifi^  amt^t 
ten  thousand  distractions  and  vexations,  in- 
crease the  regret  with  which  we  think  on  the 
many  years  which  he  had  wasted,  to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  **  on  such  study 
as  was  not  worthy  such  a  student."  He  com- 
menced a  digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  a 
History  of  Bngland  under  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Tudor,  a  body  of  Natural  History,  a 
Philosophical  Romance.  He  made  extensive 
and  valuable  additions  to  his  Essays.  He  pub- 
lished the  inestimable  Treatise  De  AugtiUnii$ 
SeUntianm,  The  very  trifles  with  which  ht 
amused  himself  in  hours  of  pain  and  languor 
bore  the  mark  of  his  mind.  The  best  jest-book 
in  the  world  is  that  which  he  dictated  fh>m 
memory,  without  referring  to  anv  book,  on  a 
day  on  which  illness  had  rendered  him  inci^Mi** 
ble  of  serious  study. 

The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy 
was  destined  to  be  its  maTt3rr.  It  had  oecarre4 
to  him  that  snow  might  be  used  with  advantage 
for  the  purposeofpreventinganimal  substances 
from  putrefying.  On  a  very  cold  dav,  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  16t6,  he  alighted  from 
his  coach  near  Highgate,  in  order  to  ttythe 
experiment  He  went  into  a  cottage,  bought  a 
fowl,  and  with  his  own  hands  stuffed  it  with 
snow.  While  thus  engaged  he  felt  a  sodden 
chill,  and  was  soon  so  much  indisposed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Grajr's 
Inn.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  had  a  house  at  Highgate.  To 
that  house  Bacon  was  carried.  The  earl  was 
absent ;  but  the  servants  wbo  were  in  ofaaiige 
of  the  place  showed  great  respect  and  %ttention 
to  the  illustrious  guesL  Here,  after  an  illnets 
of  about  a  week,  he  expired  early  on  the  koto- 
ing  of  Easter-day,  lfiS6.  His  mind  appears  to 
have  retained  its  strength  and  liveliness  to  the 
end.  He  did  not  forget  the  fowl  which  kai 
cansed  his  death.  In  the  last  letter  that  he 
ever  wrote,  with  fingers  which,  as  he  said, 
oouM  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did  not  cmki 
to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had 
succeeded  '*  excellently  well." 

Our  opinion  of  the  moral  eharaoter  of  this 
great  man  has  ahready  been  s«flciently  ex- 
plained. Had  his  life  been  passed  in  literary 
retirement,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
deserved  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  great 
philosopher,  but  as  a  worthy  and  good-oatnred 
member  of  society.  But  neither  his  prinetples 
nor  his  spirit  were  such  as  could  be  trusted, 
when  strong  temptations  were  to  be  resisted, 
and  serious  dangers  to  be  braved. 

In  his  will,  he  expressed,  with  singular  hrs- 
Tity,  energy,  dignity,  and  pathos,  a  mmmiAil 
consciousness  that  his  actions  had  not  been 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  of  those 
under  whose  observation  his  life  had  been 
passed;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  proud  confi- 
dence that  bis  writings  had  secured  for  him  a 
high  and  permanent  place  among  the  benefiio- 
tors  of  mankind.  80  at  least  we  understand 
those  striking  words  which  have  been  often 
quoted,  but  which  we  must  qnois  ones  mora: 
<*  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's 
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tlttiriltMe  i|pt»e1ieB,  aad  to  fortign  nations, 
nnd  to  the  next  age.** 

His  confidence  was  jast  From  tiie  daj  of 
his  death  his  fame  has  been  constantly  and 
steadily  progressiye;  and  we  have  no  doabt 
that  his  name  will  be  named  with  reverence  to 
the  latest  ages,  and  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the 
civiliied  world. 


The  chief  pecoliarity  of  Bacon's  philosophy 
seems  to  as  to  have  been  this — that  it  aimed 
at  things  altogether  different  from  those  which 
his  piedecessors  had  proposed  to  themselves. 
This  was  his  own  opinion.  **  Finis  sciential 
rum,**  sojrs  he,  **  a  nemtne  adhno  bene  positus 
est.***  And  again,  **  Omnium  gravissimus 
error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine 
con8istit**f  **)Cec  ipsa  meta,"  says  he  else- 
where, **8dhiie  nlli,  quod  sciam,  mortalinm 
posita  est  et  deflxa.***  The  more  carefUUy  his 
works  are  examined,  the  more  clearly,  we 
think,  it  will  appear,  that  this  is  the  real  clue 
to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  he  used  means 
different  from  those  used  by  other  philosophers, 
because  he  wished  to  arrive  at  an  end  ailtoge- 
ther  diflbrent  from  theirs. 

What  then  was  the  end  which  Bacon  pro- 
posed to  himself!  It  was,  to  use  his  own  em- 
phatic expression,  **  fruit''  It  was  the  multi- 
plving  of  human  enjoyments  and  the  mitigating 
^t  human  sufferings.  It  was  **  the  relief  of 
man's  estate."^  It  was  **  commodis  humanis 
inservire.'H  It  was  *'efficaciter  operari  ad 
sublevanda  vitoB  humane  incommoda."!  It 
was  *«dotare  vitam  humanam  novis  invenu's  et 
copiis.*^*  It  was  **  genus  humanam  novis 
operibus  et  potestatibus  continue  dotarc^H 
This  was  the  object  of  all  his  speculations  m 
every  department  of  science — ^in  natural  phi- 
losophy, in  legislation,  in  politics,  in  morals. 

Two'  words  form  the  key  of  die  Baconian 
doctrine-— utility  and  progress.  The  ancient 
philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was 
content  to  be  stationary.  It  dealt  largely  in 
theories  of  moral  perfection,  which  were  so 
sublime  that  they  never  could  be  more  than 
theories ;  in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  enig- 
mas ;  in  exhortations  to  the  attainment  of  un- 
attainable frames  of  mind.  It  could  not  con- 
descend to  the  humble  office  of  ministering  to 
the  comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools 
regarded  that  ofBce  as  degrading;  some  cen- 
sured it  as  immoral.  Once  indeed  Posidonius, 
a  distinguished  writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and 
Ciesar,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  enumerate 
among  the  humbler  blessings  which  mankind 
owed  to  philosophy,  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
use  ttf  metals.  This  eulogy  was  considered  as 
an  affront,  and  was  taken  up  with  proper  spi- 
rit    Seneca  vehemently  disclaims  these  in- 
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suiting  compliments.*  Philosophy,  according 
to  him,  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men 
to  rear  arched  roofs  over  their  heads.  The 
true  philosopher  does  not  care  whether  he  has 
an  arched  roof  or  any  roof.  Philosophy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  the  use  of 
metals.  8he  teaches  us  to  be  independent 
of  all  material  substances,  of  all  mecha> 
nical  contrivances.  The  wise  man  lives 
according  to  nature.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
add  to  the  physical  comforts  of  his  species,  he 
regrets  that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in  that  golden 
age,  when  the  human  race  had  no  protection 
against  the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
no  screen  from  the  sun  but  a  cavern.  To  im 
pute  to  such  a  man  any  share  in  the  invention 
or  improvement  of  a  plough,  a  ship,  or  a  mill« 
is  an  insult  **  In  my  own  time,"  says  Seneca, 
"there  have  been  inventions  of  this  sort- 
transparent  windows,  tubes  for  disusing  warmth 
equally  through  all  parts  of  a  building,  short- 
hand, which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfec- 
tion that  a  writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most 
rapid  speaker.  But  the  inventing  of  such 
things  is  drudgery  for  the  lowest  slaves :  phi- 
losophy lies  deeper.  It  is  not  her  office  to  teach 
men  how  to  use  their  hands.  The  object  of  her 
lessons  is  to  form  the  soul:  Non  esT, tn^nom, 
tnttrwnentorum  ad  u$m$  nece8$arioi  opifex,"  If  the 
non  were  left  out,  this  last  sentence  would  be 
no  bad  description  of  the  Baconian  philosophy; 
and  would,  indeed,  very  much  resemble  seve- 
ral expressions  in  the  Novum  Organum*  **  We 
shall  next  be  told,"  exclaims  Seneca,  **that  the 
first  shoemaker  was  a  philosopher."  For  our 
own  part,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  our  choice 
between  the  first  shoemaker  and  the  author 
of  the  three  books  **  On  Anger,"  we  pronounce 
for  the  shoemaker.  It  may  be  worse  to  be 
angry  than  to  be  wet  But  shoes  have  kept 
millions  from  being  wet :  and  we  doubt  whether 
Seneca  ever  kept  anjrbody  IVom  being  angry. 

It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can  be 
brought  to  confess  that  any  philosopher  had 
ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  any  thing 
that  could  possibly  promote  what  vulgar  peo- 
ple would  consider  as  the  well-being  of  man- 
trind.  He  labours  to  clear  Deroocritus  frofti 
the  disgraceful  imputation  of  having  made  the 
first  arch,  and  Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of 
having  contrived  the  potter's  wheel.  He  is 
forced  to  own  that  such  a  thing  might  happen; 
and  it  may  also  happen,  he  tells  us,  that  a  phi- 
losopher may  be  swift  of  foot  But  it  is  not  in 
his  character  of  philosopher  that  he  either 
wins  a  race  or  invents  a  machine.  No,  to  be 
sore.  The  business  of  a  philosopher  was  to 
declaim  in  praise  of  poverty  with  two  millions 
steriing  out  at  usury;  to  me'iitate  epigrammatic 
conceits  about  the  evils  ot  luxury,  in  gardens 
which  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns ;  to  rant 
about  liberty,  while  fawning  on  the  insolent 
and  pampered  freedmen  of  a  tyrant ;  to  cele- 
brate the  divine  beautv  of  virtue  with  the  same 
pen  which  had  just  before  written  a  defenca 
of  the  murder  of^a  mother  by  a  son. 

From  the  cant  of  this  philosophy  ^«  philo- 
sophy meanly  proud  of  its  own  unprofitable- 
ness— it  ia  delightful  to  turn  to  the  .essons  of 
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tbe  great  English  teacher.  We  can  almost 
forgive  all  the  faults  of  Bacon's  life,  when  we 
read  that  singularly  graceful  and  dignified  pas- 
hage :  **  Ego  certe,  ui  de  me  ipso,  quod  res  est, 
loquar,  et  in  iis  quoe  nunc  edo,  et  in  iis  quae  in 
postenim  meditor,  dignitatem  ingenii  et  nomi- 
nis  mei,  si  qua  sit,  saspius  sciens  et  Yolens 
projicio,  dum  comniodii  humanit  inta-viam ;  quique 
arcbitectos  fortas.se  in  philosophia  et  scientiis 
esse  debeam,  etiam  operarius  et  bajulas,  et 
qnidvis  demom  do,  cum  baud  pauca  quas 
omnino  fieri  necesse  sit,  alii  autem  ob  innatam 
superbiam  subterfugiant,  ipse  sustineam  et 
exsequar."*  This  philafUhropia,  which,  as  he 
said,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  early 
letters,  **  was  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  it  could 
not  be  removed,*'  this  majestic  humility,  this 
persuasion  that  nothing  can  be  too  insignificant 
for  the  attention  of  the  wisest,  which  is  not  too 
insignificant  to  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
meanest,  is  the  great  characterisucal  distinc- 
tion, the  essential  spirit  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy. We  trace  it  in  all  that  Bacon  has 
written  on  Physics,  on  Laws,  on  Morals.  And 
we  conceive  that  from  this  peculiarity  all  the 
other  peculiarities  of  his  system  directly  and 
almost  necessarily  sprang. 

The  spirit  which  appears  in  the  passage  of 
Seneca  to  which  we  have  referred,  tainted  the 
whole  body  of  the  ancient  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Socrates  downwards;  and  took  pos- 
session of  intellects  with  which  that  of  Seneca 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  compared.  It  per- 
vades the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  many  parts  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Bacon  has  dropped  hints  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  his  opinion 
the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Socrates.  Our  great  countryman  evidently 
did  not  consider  the  revolution  which  Socrates 
effected  in  philosophy  as  a  happy  event ;  and 
he  constantly  maintained  that  the  earlier 
Greek  speculators,  Demucritus  in  particular, 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  more 
celebrated  successors.! 

Assuredly,  if  the  tree  which  Socrates  plant- 
ed, and  Plato  watered,  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
its  flowers  and  leaves,  it  is  the  noblest  of  trees. 
But  if  we  take  the  homely  test  of  Bacon,  if  we 
judge  of  the  tree  by  its /rui/*,  our  opinion  of  it 
may  perhaps  be  less  favourable.  When  we 
sum  up  all  the  useful  truths  which  we  owe  to 
that  philosophy,  to  what  do  they  amount  1  We 
find,  indeed,  abundant  proofs  that  some  of 
those  who  cultivated  it  were  men  of  the  first 
order  of  intellect.  We  find  among  their  writ^ 
ings  incomparable  specimens  both  of  dialecti- 
cal and  rhetorical  art.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ancient  controversies  were  of  use  in  so  far 
as  they  served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the 
disputants,  for  there  is  no  controversy  so  idle 
that  it  may  not  be  of  use  in  this  way.  But, 
when  we  look  for  something  more— for  some- 
thing which  adds  to  the  comforts  or  alleviates 
the  calamities  of  the  human   race — we  are 
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forced  to  own  oorselves  diaappointed#    Wp 

are  forced  to  say  with  Bacon,  that  the  cele- 
brated philosopky  ended  in  nothing  but  dispu- 
tation ;  that  it  was  neither  a  vineyard  nor  an 
olive  ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of  briers 
and  thistles,  from  which  those  who  lost  them- 
selves in  it  broogbt  back  many  scratches  and 
no  food.* 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  some  of  the 
teachers  of  this  unfruitful  wisdom  were  among 
the  greatest  men  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
If  we  admit  the  justice  of  Bacon's  ceasure*  we 
admit  it  with  regret,  similar  to  that  which 
Dante  felt  when  be  learned  the  fate  of  those 
illustrious  heathens  who  were  doomed  to  the 
first  circles  of  hell. 

**  Gran  innl  ml  prtM  •!  cv«r  <|imi«Id  lo*alMt, 
Ferocch^  gente  dl  molto  Tilore 
Conobbl  che'n  quel  Umbo  eran  toipetL*' 

But  in  truth  the  very  admiration  which  we 
feel  for  the  eminent  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
forces  us  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  their  powers 
were  systematicalty  misdirected.  For  how 
else  could  it  be  that  such  powers  should  efl*ect 
so  little  for  mankind  1  A  pedestrian  mav 
show  as  much  muscular  vigour  on  a  treadmill 
as  on  the  highway  road.  But  on  the  road  his 
vigour  will  assuredly  carry  him  forward;  and 
on  the  treadmill  he  will  not  advance  an  inch. 
The  ancient  philosophy  was  a  treadmill,  not  a 
path.  It  was  made  up  of  revolving  questions 
— of  controversies  which  were  always  begin- 
ning again.  It  was  a  contrivance  for  having 
much  exertion  and  no  progress.  We  miut 
acknowledge  that  more  than  once,  while  con- 
templating the  doctrines  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Portico,  even  as  they  appear  in  the  trans- 
parent splendour  of  Cicero's  incomparable 
diction,  we  have  been  tempted  to  mutter  with 
the  surly  centurion  in  Persius,  **  Cur  quis  non 
prandeat  hoc  est  1"  What  is  the  highest  good, 
whether  pain  be  an  evil,  whether  all  things  be 
fated,  whether  we  can  be  certain  of  any  thing, 
whether  we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  certain 
of  nothing,  whether  a  wise  man  can  be  unhap- 

{)y,  whether  all  departures  from  right  be  equal- 
y  reprehensible — these,  and  other  questions 
of  the  same  sort,  occupied  the  brains,  the 
tongues,  and  the  pens  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
civilized  world  during  several  centuiies.  This 
sort  of  philosophy,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be 
progressive.  It  might,  indeed,  sharpen  and 
invigorate  the  minds  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  it ;  and  so  might  the  disputes  of 
the  orthodox  I«illiputians,  and  the  heretical 
Blefuscudians,  about  the  big  ends  and  the  lit- 
tle ends  of  eggs.  But  such  disputes  could  add 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  The  hu- 
man mind  accordingly,  instead  of  marching, 
merely  marked  time.  It  took  as  much  trouble 
as  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  it  forward: 
and  yet  remained  on  the  same  spot.  There 
was  no  accumulation  of  truth,  no  heritage  of 
truth  acquired  by  the  labour  of  one  generation 
and  bequeathed  to  another,  to  be  again  tran.v 
mitted  with  large  additions  to  a  third.  Where 
this  philosophy  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
there  it  contmued  to  be  ii.  the  time  of  Seneca, 
and  there  it  continued  to  be  in  the  time  of  Fa* 
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Vith  the  same  imsaUsfactArjr  ai8«meBts»aboQt 
the  tame  iatefmiaahle  ijucttioiis.  There  had 
been  ao  wait  of  iagentii^,  of  seal,  of  lAdoetfy. 
H^verj  trace  of  iateUeeiQal  eiUtiTatioa  was 
there  except  a  banrest.  There  had  been  plen^ 
q  of  ploqgbing,  hanowiag,  rea|UBg»  thraMing; 
Bat  the  gacaers  eoataiaed  oaly  smm  and  st«h- 
bk. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect 
aatural  seienoe;  boi  they  did  not  cultirate  it 
for  the  pvpose  of  iaoreaaing  the  power  and 
ameliorating  the  oonditioa  of  man.  The  taint 
of  barrenness  had  spread  Irom  ethical  to  phj^ 
alcal  specnlatioaa.  Seneca  wrote  Ihigely  oa 
natural  philosophy,  and  magniied  the  impofl- 
ance  of  that  study.  But  wl^?  Not  because 
iit  tended  to  assnsge  suffering,  to  maUiply  the 
conveniences  of  life,  to  extend  the  empire  of 
man  ever  the  maltrial  world ;  b«t  solely  be- 
cause it  tended  to  raise  the  mind  ahore  lisw 
cares,  to  s^»arate  it  from  the  body,  to  exercise 
its  sttbtiety  in  the  solution  of  veiy  ohseofe 
(laestions.*  Thns  natnral  philosophy  was 
consideped  in  the  light  mtf^  of  a  mental 
exercise,  k  wan  msde  snbsimary  to  ^  art 
of  diifMatation;  and  it  conseqv^tly  proired 
ffltogsther  hanm  of  nsefnl  diocoreries, 

Thsre  was  o&a  sect>  which,  hoversr  absurd 
and  pemieioas  some  of  its  doctrines  may  haTe 
hoei^  ongibt,  it  should  seem*  to  hare  m»riled 
Meao^tioa  £rem  the  geaend  eens«res  iHiich 
■aoett  has  pwomeed  ea  the  aneient  schools 
of  wisdom*  The  Bpionceaii,  who  releifsd  aU 
hapfiaesi  to  bodiW  pleaimra,aa4  all  otU  to 
bodily  pain,  ooi^t  have  been  ci^ecisd  to  exert 
himself  lor  the  parposa  of  bettering  his  awn 
•liysieal  ecuditioA  and  tel  of  his  aeighboars. 
Bot  the  ^icnght  seems  never  ta  have  ocaarred 
to  ai^  member  of  tfiat  sehook  Indeed,  their 
notimi,  as  ivponsd  ^  thaif  great  poet,  was  that 
»a  more  imprevtmenls  weta  to  be  etpaeted  in 
the  arts  which  aowlMe  to  te  e#m£Mrt  of  Mle, 


T\Am  contented  despondency— this  disposi- 
tion to  admire  what  has  been  done,  and  to  ex< 
rt  that  nothii^  mors  will  be  done— ^is  strong- 
characteristic  of  an  the  schools  which 
preceded  the  school  of  Fruit  and  Progress. 
Widely  as  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  dlflered 
en  most  points,  they  seem  to  have  quite  agreed 
fai  their  contempt  for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as  to 
be  useful.  The  philosophy  of  bodi  was  a  gar- 
rulous, declaiming,  canting,  wrangling  philo- 
lophy.  Centuiy  after  century  they  continued 
0  repeat  their  hostile  war-cncs— Virtue  and 
Measure ;  and  in  the  end  it  appeared  the  Epi- 
aurean  had  added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of 
pleasure  as  the  Stoic  to  the  quantity  of  virtue. 
It  is  on  the  pedestal  of  Bacon,  not  on  that  of 
feplcurus,  that  fliose  noble  lines  ought  to  be 
inscribed  : 

**  O  UMbrli  mntli  tui  ctorma  •italler«  lamwi 
Qui  frtmiM  pocaitfii,  iLiorrBAii •  oommoba  TrrsL** 


In  the  ifth  eentary, 


Christianity  had  eon- 
and  PaipddMi  had  infected 


Im. 
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Mfistoiiir*  ThedMHt^wAsnowvfetefMa 
and  oormpt.  The  rites  of  the  Pantheon  hmi 
passed  into  her  worship;  the  subtleties  of  tte 
Academy  into  her  creed.  In  an  evil  day,  sajm 
Bacon*  though  with  great  pomp  and  soiemni^, 
was  the  ill-eiarred  allianes  stricken  between 
the  old  philosophy  aaid  the  new  faith.*  (^laa- 
tions  widely  different  from  those  which  had 
employed  the  ingenuigr  of  Pynho  and  Caf^ 
neades,  but  jast  as  subtle,  just  as  interminabla, 
and  just  as  unprofitable,  exercised  the  minds 
of  the  lively  and  voluble  Greeks.  When  learn- 
ing begaa  to  revive  in  the  West,  similar  trifles 
occnpied  the  sharp  and  vigorous  inmtteots  of 
the  Schoolmen.  There  was  another  sowing 
of  the  wind^  and  another  raping  of  the  whirl* 
wind.  The  great  work  of  improvtag  the  ooa- 
dition  of  the  human  race  was  still  ooasidarai 
as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  learning.  Thoan 
who  undertook  that  task,  if  what  tb^  effeaiad 
could  be  readily  oomprehended,  were  despised 
as  mechanics;  if  not,  they  were  in  danger  e( 
being  burned  as  conjurors* 

There  can  bo  no  stronger  proaf  of  the  da- 
gree  in  which  the  human  mind  had  been  mis- 
direotad,  than  the  history  of  the  two  greatait 
events  whieh  took  place  during  (he  middte 
ages.  We  speak  of  the  invoation  of  gipe#- 
der,  aad  of  the  i*refttioa  of  piintingw  Thir 
dates  ei  bath  are  ankimwn*  The  as^ulra 
of  bodt  are  vafknown.  NaT  was  this  bl»- 
aaase  mea  were  too  rude  and  ignorant  ta 
vahie  ittteUectnal  saptriori^.  The  iaiatsg 
of  gunpowder  appears  la  have  been  soniem 
porary  with  Pekrareh  aad  ftoedaaeio^  Tha 
mventar  of  printing  was  caatemporavy^  wilh 
Nianolas  the  PiAh,  with  Cosmo  da*  Matfai, 
and  with  a  crowd  i^  distinguished  aohoiait. 
But  die  human  mind  still  retained  that  fisidl 
bent  whi6h<it  had  reoeived  two  tboasa&d  yMlh 
earlier.  Geoige  of  Trebia^nd  and  ManilU^ 
Picino  would  not  aaaiiy  have  baan  brought  lo 
bdiava  thai  thd  inventm*  of  dm  printing^prasi 
had  dima  morn  tor  maakiad  than  themMtlvaa ; 
or  Umb  ihoaa  anaieat  wrimra  of  wimm  they 
ware  the  enthnsiaatio  votariss. 

At.kngth  dm  Una  arrived  whan  the  h$rtm 
philosophy  wiiich  had*  ifafiag  ao  Mmny  agii, 
ampk»y«d  the  tealliea  of  tha  ablest  man,  wfti 
destined  to  ftdL  it  had  won  many  shapiil. 
It  had  mtttfi^ad  itaalf  wilh  ma«y  creeds;  It 
had  survived  rawiutisna,  in  whieh  emnirss, 
religions,  languages,  races,  had  parmhad. 
BHvaa  ftom  its  aaeiaat  haants,  it  had  takem 
saMtaary  in  that  chdrch  wtdcih  it  had  para** 
eatadt  and  had,  like  tha  daring  daada  ^  tha 
ptet,  placed  its  seat 

«*a0SttlMffeatorOA4, 
aad  wtm  Hi  dsrtMM  Su«4  sftMt  Mi  1lcht.*» 

Words  and  mere  words,  and  nothiag  b«t 
words,  had  been  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  toil,  of 
all  the  most  renowned  sages  of  six^  generic 
lions.  But  the  days  of  this  sterils  exaberanoa 
were  numbered. 

Many  causes  predisposed  the  public  mind 
to  a  chaage.  The  stud|r  of  a  great  variety  of 
ancient  writers,  though  it  did  not  give  a  right 
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4iv0otioii  to  pbttovopliifNil  r68earoli«  did  nrach  ! 
tovards  destrorteg  that  bUnd  reverence  for 
•nthoritr  which  had  preTiilcd  when  Aristotle 
ruled  alone.    The  rise  of  the  Florentine  sect  I 
W  PtatonistSt  a  sect  to  which  belonged  some  ! 
of  the  finest  minds  of  the  fifteenth  oenturj,  | 
was  not  an  unimportant  event     The  mere ' 
snbslitntion  of  the  Academic  for  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosophy  woald  indeed  have  done  littte 
f^Dod.    But  anjr  thing  was  better  than  the  old 
habit  of  unreasoning  servility.    It  was  some- 
thing to  have  a  choice  of  tyrants.    *«  A  spark 
of  freedom/'  as  Gibbon  has  jusiy  remarked, 
**was  ptoduced  by  this  collision  of  adverse 
ser  Tttade.'* 

Other  causes  might  be  mentioned.  But  if 
is  chiefly  to  the  gr^  reformation  of  religion 
that  we  owe  the  great  reformation  of  philo- 
aophy.  The  alliance  between  the  schools  and 
the  Vatican  had  for  ages  been  so  dose,  that 
those  who  threw  off  the  dommion  of  the  Va- 
tican ceald  not  eontinne  to  recognise  the  au- 
thority of  the  schools.  Most  of  the  great 
reformers  treated  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
with  contempt;  and  spoke  of  Aristotle  as  if 
Aristotle  had  been  answerable  for  all  the  dog- 
mas of  Thcnnas  Aquinas.  **  Nulla  apud  Ln- 
theraaos  phiiosophiam  esse  in  pretio»''*  was  a 
veproaoh  which  the  defenders  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  k>ndly  repeated,  and  whidi  many  of 
the  Protestant  leaders  oensidered  as  a  compli- 
meot  Scarcely  any  text  was  more  frequently 
^iled  by  them  than  that  in  which  8t.  Paul 
eantions  the  Celossians  not  to  let  any  man 
spoil  them  by  plkiloeophy.  Luther,  almost  at 
the.  outset  of  his  career,  went  so  far  as  to 
dcdan  that  ao  man  could  be  at  on^  a  pro- 
iioient  in  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  in  that  of 
Christ.  Zwingle,  Bucer,  Peter  Blartyr,  Calvin, 
had  similar  language.  In  some  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  the  Aristotelian  syetem  was  dis- 
carded for  that  of  Bamus.  llus,  before  the 
birth  of  Bacon,  tiie  empire  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  had  been  shalBen  to  its  foundations. 
There  was  in  the  inteUectoal  worid  an  miarchy 
resembling  that  which  in  the  political  wortd 
oAen  follows  the  overthiow  of  an  old  and 
deeply  rooted  govemmeaL  Antiquity,  pra- 
aoription,  the  sound  of  great  names,  had  ceaaed 
to  awe  mankind.  T%e  dynasty  which  had 
reigned  for  ages  was  at  an  end;  and  the  va^ 
cant  throne  was  left  to  be  struf^led  for  by 
pretenders. 

The  first  effect  of  this  great  vevdution  was, 
as  Bacoo  most  jastly  observ«d,t  to  give  for  a 
time  an  undue  importance  lo  the  mere  graces 
of  style.  The  new  breed  of  scholan,  the 
Aschams  and  Buchanans,  nourished  with  the 
finest  compositions  of  the  Augustan  age^  re- 
^rarded  with  loathing  the  drv,  crabbed,  and 
barbarous  diction  of  respondents  and  oppo- 
nents. l*hey  were  far  less  studious  about  the 
matter  of  their  works  than  about  the  manner. 
They  succeeded  in  reformini?  Latinihr;  but 
ihey  never  even  aspired  lo  cflfect  a  reform  in 
IMkilosophy. 

At  this  time  Bacon  appeared.    It  is  alto- 
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gether  incorrect  to  say,  as  has  often  htm  ttidf 
that  he  was  the  first  man  who  rose  up  agaxnsf 
the  Aristotelian^rilosophy  wh  A  in  tne  height 
of  its  power.  Tl>e  authority  of  that  philosc 
pby  bad,  as  we  have  shown,  received  a  fatal 
Wow  long  before  he  was  bom.  Several  spe- 
culators, among  whom  RaTitas  was  the  best 
known,  had  recently  attempted  to  form  new 
sects.  Bacon's  own  expressions  about  the 
state  of  pubih:  opinion  in  the  dme  of  Luther^ 
are  clear  and  strong;  **  Accedetmt,''  says  he, 
''odium  et  concemptos,  illia  ipsis  temporibus 
ortns  erga  scholasticos."  And  again,  *  Scho* 
lasticorum  doctrina  despectui  prorsus  haberi 
cocpil  tanquam  aspera  et  barbara.'^  The  part 
which  Bacon  played  in  this  great  change  waa 
the  part,  not  of  Robespierre,  but  of  Bonapartu 
When  he  came  forward  the  ancient  order  of 
things  had  been  subverted.  Some  bigots  stiR 
cherished  with  devoted  loyalty  the  r«roem* 
brance  of  tlie  fallen  monarchy,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  effect  a  restoration.  But  the 
majority  had  no  such  feeling.  Freed,  yet  not 
knowing  how  to  use  their  freedom,  they  pa:^> 
sued  no  determinate  course,  and  had  found  no 
leader  capable  of  conducting  them. 

That  leader  at  length  arose.  The  philoso* 
phy  which  he  taught  was  ehaeatiaUy  new.  It 
differed  fh>m  that  of  the  celebrated  ancient 
teachers,  not  merely  in  method  but  in  object 
Its  object  was  the  good  of  mankind,  in  th« 
sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mandrind  afwayt 
have  understood,  and  alwm  will  utiderstand, 
the  word  good,  "Medlior,'*  said  Bacon,  **in- 
staurationem  philosophke  eju^modi  qmt  nihfl 
inanii  aut  at>9tracti  nabeat,  qnieque  vital  hn* 
manie  conditiones  in  melius  provehat."t 

The  difference  between  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  and  that  of  his  predecessors  cannot,  we 
tliink,  be  better  illustrated  than  by  comparing 
his  views  on  some  important  sotyjeets  with 
those  of  Plato.  We  select  Plato,  because  we 
conceive  that  he  did  more  than  any  ether  pet^ 
son  towards  giving  to  the  miads  of  9pe9ulative 
men  that  bent,  which  they  retained  titt  they 
received  from  Bacon  a  new  impulse  in  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  direction. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  diflTerently  these 
great  men  estimated  the  value  of  every  kind 
of  knowledge.  Take  arithnietic  for  example. 
Plato,  after  speaking  slightly  of  the  conva* 
nience  of  being  able  to  reckon  and  compute 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  passes  to 
what  he  considers  as  a  far  more  important 
advantage.  The  study  of  the  properties  of 
numbers,  he  tells  us,  habituates  the  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  pure  truth,  and  raises  it 
above  the  material  universe.  He  would  hare 
his  disciples  apply  themselves  to  this  stody-^ 
not  that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  or  sell — not 
that  they  may  qualify  themselves  to  be  shop* 
keepers  or  travelling  merchants — but  that  they 
may  learn  to  withdraw  their  minds  from  the 
ever-shifting  spectacle  of  this  visible  and  tan- 
gible worid,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  immutable 
essence  of  things.^ 
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of  knowledge  only  on  aoeouBt  of  its  uses  with 
•efereftce  to  that  visible  and  tangible  world 
which  Plata  so  nsiioh  dasptsed.  He  speaks 
wiUi  scora  of  the  laystieal  arithmetic  of  the 
later  Platonists ;  and  laments  the  prepensity 
of  mankind  to  employ,  o^  mere  matters  of 
curiosity*  powers,  the  whole  exertion  of  which 
ie  requited  for  porpoees  of  solid  advantage. 
He  advises  arithmeticians  to  leave  their  triAss, 
and  10  employ  themselves  in  framing  con- 
vaMcai  expressions,  which  may  be  of  use  in 
physical  researehes.^ 

The  same  reasons  which  led  Plate  to  r»> 
commend  the  smdy  of  arithmetic  led  him  to  re- 
commend also  the  study  of  OAthematics.  The 
vidgar  crowd  of  geometriciajis,  he  says,  will 
Dotaadersundhim.  They  have  practice  akrays 
m  view.  'Hiey  do  not  kaow  thai  the  real  nse  of 
the  science  is  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  abstract,  esseatiai,  eternal  tnith.t  Indeed, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Plutarch,  Plato  carried  this 
feeling  so  far,  that  he  considered  geometry  as 
degraded  by  being  applied  lo  any  purpose  of 
vijigar  utility.  ArohjFtas,  it  seams,  had  framed 
machines  of  extraordinary  power,  on  mathe- 
maacal  principles4  Plato  remonstrated  with 
hiM  friend ;  and  declared  that  this  was  lo  de- 
gsade  a  noble  intellectiial  exercise  iato  a  low 
onift,  fit  ealy  for  catpealen  and  whoslwrights. 
The  oiice  of  gsosMtiy,  he  said,  was  to  dis* 
aipUne  the  mind,  not  to  minister  to  the  base 
wants  of  the  bo^.  His  iaierfiereaoe  was 
sacaasefiil ;  and  from  thai  fine,  aoeording  to 
Fintarch,  the  scienae  of  mechanics  was  con* 
sidered  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a 
philosopher. 

▲sshmtedes  in  a  later  age  imitated  and  sur- 
passed Anehytas.  But  even  Archim«des  was 
not  IVee  from  the  prevailing  notion,  that  geo- 
metry was  degraded  by  being  etnployed  to  pro- 
dace  any  thing  useful.  It  was  with  dt Acuity 
that  he  was  indneed  to  stoop  from  speculation 
topracliee.  He  was  halT  ashamed  of  those 
iaveatioas  whioh  were  the  wonder  of  hostila 
aattoaB  i  and  always  spoke  of  them  slightingly 
as  mere  amuseroents^-as  tri^  in  which  a 
mathematician  might  be  suffered  to  relax  his 
■rind  after  intense  appUcatioB  to  the  higher 
paits  of  his  scienock 

'  The  opinion  of  Bacon  on  thiS'  subject  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  ancient 
pbtloaophers.  He  valued  geometry  chiefly,  if 
not  solefy,  on  account  of  tfiose  uses  which  to 
PlaiD'afpeared  so  base.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  longer  he  lived  the  stronger  this  feel- 
ihg  bheame.  When,  in  1666,  he  wrote  the 
two  books  on  the  ^^  Advancement  of  Learning," 
he  dwelt  on  the  advantages  which  vtudiind 
derived  from  mixed  mathematios;  hot  m  at 
the  same  time  admitted,  that  the  beneficial  ef- 
fhet  peedaced  by  mathematical  study  on  the 
imalleat, 'though  a  collateral  advantage,  was 
**  no  less  worthy  than  that  whioh  was  princi- 
pal and  iatended."    But  it  is  evi^nt  that  hia 
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vie«»  uadense^  a  chMiga.  When,  neaNjr 
twenty  yem  later,  he  published  the  JJe  At^ 
mtntif,  whioh  is  the  treatise  on  the  ^^Advaaoe*" 
meat  of  Learning"  greatly  expanded  and  <mr^ 
fully  corrected,  be  made  important  alterationa 
in  the  part  which  related  to  mathematios.  He 
condemned  with  severity  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  mathematicians,  "delicias  et  fhMum 
mathematicorum,"  Assuming  the  well«heing 
of  the  human  race  to  be  the  end  of  knowledge,* 
he  pronounced  that  mathematical  scleticeooald 
claim  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  an  append- 
age, or  an  auxiliary  to  other  sciences.  Mathe* 
mattcal  science,  he  says,  is  the  handmaid  of 
natural  phUo^phy ;  she  ought  to  demean  her- 
self as  such ;  and  he  decfaMres  that  he  eaaaot 
conceive  by  what  ill  chance  it  has  happened 
that  she  presumes  to  claim  precedence  over 
her  mistress.  He  predicts-^apredictien  which 
would  have  made  Plato  shuddei^— that  sa  more 
and  more  discoveries  are  made  in  physios, 
there  will  be  more  and  more  branchss  of 
mixed  mathematics.  Of  that  collateral  advan* 
tage,  the  value  of  which,  twenty  years  belhre^ 
he  rated  so  highly,  he  says  not  one  wond.  This 
omission  cannot  haire  beea  the  effect  of  mere 
inadvertence.  His  own  treatise  was  be^re 
him.  From  that  tce^se  he  deliberately  ex-' 
punged  whatever  was  favourable  to  the  study 
of  pure  mathematics,  and  inserted  seversi  keen' 
refieotions  on  the  ardent  votaries  of  that  study. 
This  fact,  in  our  opinion,  admits  of  only  one 
explaaation.  Jtfacon'a  love  of  those  purstfka 
which  directly  tend  to  improve  the  conditiim 
of  mankind,  and  his  jeatousy  of  all  pursuits 
merely  curious,  had  grown  upon  htm,  and  had,' 
it  may  be,  beaome  immoderate.  He  was  afMd' 
of  using  any  expression  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  any  man  of  talents  to  einiHoy 
in  speculations,  useful  only  to  the  mind  of^the 
speculator,  a  single  hoar  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  extending  the  empire  of  man  over 
matter.f  If  Bacon  erred  here,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  greatly  prefer  bis  error  to 
the  opposite  error  of  Plato.  We  have  no  pa- 
tience u^th  a  philosophy  which,  like  those 
Boman  nMtroas  who  swnllowed  abortives  in 
order  to  preoerve  their  shapes,  takes  pains  to 
be  barren  for  fear  of  being  homely. 

Let  us  pass  to  astronomy.  This  was  one  of 
the  sciences  which  Plato  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  learn,  but  for  reasons  far  removed  from 
common  habits  of  thinking.  **  Shall  we  set 
down  asUrenomy,'*  says  Socrates,  **  smong  the 
subjects  of  smdy  V'i  **  I  think  so,"  answers 
his  yotti^  fVieod  GUaucou :  **  to  know  some- 
tiling  about  the  seasons,  about  the  months  and 
tbe  years,  is  of  use  for  military  purposes,  as 
well  as  Ibr  agriculture  and  navigation."  «<  It 
amnses  me,**  says  Socrates,  **  to  see  how  afhtid 
you  are  lest  the  common  herd  of  people 
should  ass  use  you  of  recommending  useless 
studies."  He  then  proceeds  in  that  pure  and^ 
magnificent  diction,  which,  as  Cicero  said,  Ju- 
piter would  use  if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  to  ex 
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tiM  Tolf  ar  comSxtB  ci  life,  b«t  -to  MriH  im 
laiiiiBg  Uw  mind  to  the  coataaplation  of  tbiag* 
whMk  are  IoIm  p«reeived  by  the  poro  Intelkwt 
aiM^  Tke  kaowMgeof  ibeaAtval  motioat 
of  tlia  hmwndf  bodiaa  lit  oaaaukn  at  of  Utlto 
iratat.  Tht  apptaimnttt  wUeli  naka  tbt  tkj 
ba—tifal  at  n^  are,  ha  itUt  at,  like  the 
ifBfot  wkieh  a  feooMUiciaii  drawt  on  tke 
taad.  aerc  ejUHaplet,  mere  belpt  lo  feeble 
ttuadt.  We  mate  ffet  beymki  them  (  we  mutt 
aefleet  then ;  wa  matt  atiaia  to  an  attroaomy 
wMoh  it  at  indepenileac  of  the  aetoal  ttart  at 
9totMtrioal  tnith  it  indojendeBt  of  the  liaet  of 
urn  ilMravn  dsagraea.  Tbit  it,  we  imagine, 
Tti^  aearly,  if  net  exaetly,  the  attroaomj 
whieh  Bacon  cenpared  to  the  ex  of  Pitmie- 
ihent*— a  tleek,  welUhaped  hide,  ttaffed  with 
cabytb,  goodly  lo  k>ok  at,  bnt  ooataining  no- 
thiag  to  eat.  He  comptoined  that  attroaomy 
had,  to  itt  great  injury,  been  teparated  from 
ttataral  philosophy,  of  which  it  wat  oae  of  the 
Bohlfltt  prorinoet,  and  annexed  lo  the  domain 
of  malhematict.  The  worhi  ttood  in  need,  he 
taidt  of  a  Ttry  different  attronomy— of  a  living 
uttmnomifif  of  aa  aalrooomy  which  shoald  tet* 
lec«h  the  nature,  the  motion,  and  the  ininencet 
af  Ihe  hea:reoIy  bediet,  at  diey  feally  are. 

On  the  freaieet  and  moat  vaefbl  of  aU  in- 
yfrnn^OM,  the  mvention  of  alphabeikal  writing, 
Plalo  did  not  look  with  mnch  complacency. 
Ha  teeoAt  to  have  thought  that  the  ate  of  lettert 
had  operalad  on  thehnman  mtiul  at  the  ate  of 
the  go-cart  in  learning  to  walk,  or  of  eorkt  in 
learning  to  twim,  it  taid  to  operate  on  the  ho- 
i^an  body.  It  wat  a  tnppon  which  aeon  be- 
came indatpcasahle  to  thete  ute  need  it,  which 
made  Tigoront  exertion  Arte  a«seeestary,  and 
then  impoeaible.  The  powert  of  the  intellect 
would,  he  conceived,  have  been  more  fully  de- 
veloped without  thit  delutive  aid.  Menwovild 
have  been  compelled  to  exerciae  ihe  ander- 
ttanding  and  the  memoiy  i  and,  by  deep  and 
aatidaout  meditation,  to  make  trath  thorou^bdy 
their  own.  New,  on  the  contrary,  nrach  know- 
ledge it  traced  on  paper,  bnt  little  it  engraved 
ootietonL  A  man  it  certain  (hatha  can  And 
inf'iraution  at  a  moment't  nolioe  when  he 
wantt  it  He  therefore  tufien  it  to  iade  fipom 
hitmind.  Such  a  man  camot  in  ttrktneat  be 
taid  to  know  any  thing,  fie  hat  the  thow 
without  the  reality  of  witdom.  Thete  opintont 
Plato  hat  put  into  the  mouib  of  an  ancient  king 
of  Egypt.^  But  it  it  evident  from  the  nontext 
that  thev  were  hit  own ;  aad  to  ihey  were  ua- 
derttood  to  be  by  QuintiliaiLl  In'daed,  they 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  Pla- 
tonic tyttem. 

Bacon't  viewt,  at  may  eatily  he  tappoted, 
were  wid^y  differettt.1  The  powan  of  the 
memory,  be  obtervet,  without  the  help  of  writ- 
ing, can  do  little  lewardt  the  advaaaament  of 
a^  utefttl  tcience.  He  acknowledget  that  the 
nrnaory  may  be  ditcipiined  to  tnah  a  point  at 
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ta  htahle  lo  payfem  taiy ■  emtinaiainagy  §mt»» 
Baton  tnoh  foalt  ht  tela  little  valoe.  Tha- 
bahiit  of  hit  min^  he  telle  «t,art  tuch  that  ha 
it  not  dispoted  to  rale  highly  any  accomplith* 
meat,  however  rare,  which  it  of  no  praetioal 

e  to  mankind.  At  to  thete  prodighMt 
achievementt  of  the  memoi^,  he  rankt  them 
with  ^e  exhibitieot  of  rope-dancers  and  mm* 
blert.  *'Thetw^pepformanoet,''hetayt,«'ara 
of  moeh  the  tame  tort  The  one  it  aa  abate 
of  the  powm  of  the  body^  the  other  it  aa 
abate  of  the  peamj  of  the  atind.  Both  maf 
perhaps  excite  our  wondef ;  bnt  neither  it  en 
titled  to  onr  retpeet." 

To  Plato,  the  teaenee  of  medicine  appenmd 
oae  of  Tcry  ilitpatable  advantage.*  m  did 
not  indeed  object  to  qaiek  cares  for  acute  dit- 
ordert,  or  for  iojuriet  produced  by  acaideotiw 
Bat  the  art  whieh  reeiMa  the  tlow  sap  ef  a 
chronic  diteate,  which  repairs  iramet  ener^ 
vated  by  latt,  twoUen  by  fhmony,  or  inflamed 
by  wiae,  which  enconragee  tentnality,  b/  mi- 
tigating the  natnral  puniahment  of  the  tentnal- 
ist,  mid  proloagB  existence  when  the  inteliaot 
hae  ceased  to  retain  itt  entire  energy,  had  no 
share  of  his  etteem.  A  Uft  protracted  bf 
medical  tkUl  he  pronounced  to  be  a  long  death. 
The  exerottt  of  the  art  of  medicine  ov^t,  ha 
taid,  to  be  loleratad  to  fitf  at  that  art  nu^ 
serve  to  cm  the  acaaaienai  dttttmpers  af  man 
whose  conttitntioot  are  gaad.  As  to  theta 
who  have  bad  centiitiitiont,  let  them  die;  and 
the  tooner  the  better^  Such  men  are  unAt  i&r 
war,  for  magiairacyy  for  the  maaageaMM  eC 
their  domettic  aflairt.  Thal»  however,  it  coat* 
parativafyof  littlaaonaeqnenoe.  Bat  they  arr 
incapable  of  ttudy  and  tpcculation.  If  ih^ 
engage  in  aav  eevera  mental  exeroite,  thev  are 
troabled  with  giddiness  and  fuhiett  of  Mw 
head;  all  which  they  lay  to  the aoconnt  of  phi* 
UiBOfk^.  The  beat  thing  that  can  happea  ta 
tuch  wretahet  it  -to  have  done  with  life  at 
oace.  He  qnotee  mythical  authority  in  sii|n 
port  of  thit  doctrine;  and  reminds  hit  diici^ 
plea  that  the  practice  of  the  aoaa  of  ^eanlapiaa^ 
aa  deacribed  hv  Homer,  extended  only  to  the 
cure  (^exlanM4injnrtet. 

Far  dUTareat  wat  the  philatoi^y  oi  BacoA. 
Of  all  the  toieneaa,  that  which  he  aeema  to 
have  regarded  with  the  greatett  intereat  waa 
the  science  "uditoh,  in  Plato's  opinion*  weald 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  well-regtifaElrd  commnniir* 
To  make  men  perfect  was  n»  part  of  Baeonit 
plan.  Hit  humMe  aim  wat  to  make  imperfect 
man  Qemfoitabla.  TheheneAoence  of  his  phi* 
loaophy  rettmhled  the  baneAoenoe  of  the  com- 
mon Father,  wbaae  mm  ritet  on  the  afifl  and 
the  good,  whoaa  ndn  dotcends  for  the  jnat  and 
the  nnpaC-  In  Plalo't  opinion  man  waa  auda 
for  philoaaphy ;  in  Baccn^s  opinion  philoaophx 
waa  nmde  mrman ;  it  waa  a  means  to  an  end; 
and  that  and  waa  to  inorenaa  the  pleaaarea,  and 
to  mitigaia  the  paina  af  minions  who  are  net 
andcannaibephilasopbem.  Thai  a  valatadi- 
nanan  who  lode  great  pleasure  in  being  wfaeei- 
ed  along  his  terrace,  who.relithed  hit  boiltd 
chicken  tad  hit  weak  aaoimiid  wateiv  and  who 
enjqyed  a  he^ir^  UMtgh  over  the  Queen  of  Nf. 
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bMMiM  h«  eovli  not  rml  }he  Ttnumit  without 
ft  hndbche,  wes  a  ttoiMii  whioh  the  humane 
spMi  of  the  BaglJih  eelK>ol  of  wiw4om  aKo- 
leiether  pejeeied.  Bacon  wouM  not  hare 
thought  it  beneath  the  difnity  of  a  philoiiopher 
to  coniriTe  an  improirad  gafxien-ehair  lor  «neh 
a  ▼aietadmariant  to  <ieviee  soeM  way  of  r^n- 
4eiing  his  medloinet  more  pflataMe;  lo  in- 
T«nt  repasts  which  be  might  enjoy,  and  pillows 
oa  whieh  he  might  sleep  sonndly;  and  this, 
thmyh  there  might  not  be  tfie  smallest  hope 
that  the  mind  of  the  poor  invalid  wonM  erer 
riae  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  beautifnl 
and  the  ideal  good.  As  Plato  had  cited  the  re- 
ligkms  legends  of  Greece  to  justify  his  con- 
tfiapt  for  the  more  recondite  parts  of  the  art 
of  healing,  Bacon  vindlcaii^  the  dignity  of  that 
art  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Christ ;  and 
raminded  his  reaiers  that  the  great  Physician 
of  the  seal  did  noldiacteia  lobe  also  the  phy- 
sieiaBofthebody.* 

When  we  pass  flrom  rtie  science  of  medicine 
la  that  of  legislation,  we  iad  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  systems  of  these  two  great 
meau  Plato,  at  the  commenoelnebt  of  the  ftne 
Diatogne  on  Laws,  lays  it  down  as  a  Amda- 
Bwatal  principle,  that  the  end  of  legislation  is 
to  make  men  vhrtmma.  It  is  tunecessary  to 
point  out  the  enra?agant  conelnaiont  to  which 
aoeh  a  proposition  leads.  Bacon  well  knew  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  happiness  of  every 
aaeiely  must  dMcnd  on  the  Tirtoa  of  its  mem- 
bcfs;  and  he  also  knew  vhat  legislatora  ean« 
and  what  they  cannot  do  for  the  parpose  of 
promoting  yirtoe.  The  view  which  he  has 
ginvn  of  the  end  of  legislation,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  has 
■Iwa3rs  seemed  to  ns  emiiienlly  happy;  even 
among  the  many  happy  passages  of  the  same 
khid  witfafiwhich  his  works  abound.  "Ffnitet 
aeopos  qnem  leges  iatneri  alqne  ad  4)nem  ^a- 
aione^et  sancttonea  snas  dirigere  debent,  non 
aHns  est  qnam  m  cites  feUcHer  degant  Id 
Act  St  pietale  et  rdigioae  rede  insdtnti,  mori- 
has  honesti,  armis  adversas  hostes  extemos 
tnti,  legmn  anxilio  adrertos  aeditiones  et  pri- 
warns  hijnrias  mnniti,  imperio  el  magistratibiis 
oheeqnentes,  copiis  et  opiH»  locnpleiea  et  Ho- 
MMes  iherint*'t  The  end  is  the  well-being  of 
Ike  people.  The  means  are  the  hnpaiting  of 
moral  and  religions  edncation ;  the  provi&ig 
«€  every  thing  necessary  for  defence  against 
Ibrtign  enemies ;  the  maintasning  of  internal 
ivrder;  the  establiahing  of  a  jodicml,  finnn- 
cial,  and  commercial  system,  tmder  which 
wealth  may  be  rapidly  aoonmnlaled  and  se- 
cnrely  enjoyed. 

Rv^  with  respect  to  the  form  in  which  laws 
ought  to  be  drawn,  there  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Greek  aad  the  Eng- 
lishman. Plato  thought  a  preamble  essential; 
Bacon  thought  it  mischievous.  Bach  was  con- 
sistent with  himsehL  Plato,  considering  the 
noral  hnpmvemeal  of  the  people  as  the  end 
of  legislation,  justly  inferred  that  a  law  which 
*  1  aad  threatened,  but  which  neither 


cCnvtuoecT  tfie  reundtt  nor  ton^Md  me  haarir 
must  be  a  most  imperfect  law.  He  was  not 
content  with  deterring  from  theft  a  man  who 
still  continued  to  be  a  thief  at  heart,  with  re* 
straining  a  son  who  hated  bis  mo^r  from 
beating  his  another.  The  only  obedience  on 
which  he  set  mnch  value,  was  the  obedientie 
which  an  enlightened  understanding  yiekU  to 
reason,  and  which  a  virtuous  disposition  yields 
to  precepts  of  virtue.  He  really  seems  to  have 
believed  thax,  by  prefixing  to  every  law  an  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  exhortati<*n,  he  should,  lo  a. 
great  extent,  render  penal  enaotinenu  super- 
fluous. Bacon  entertained  no  suchromantie 
hopes ;  aad  he  well  knew  the  practical  inoon* 
veniences  of  the  course  which  Plato  recom- 
mended. **Neque  nobis,**  says  he,  '^prologi 
legum  qui  inepti  oiim  habiti  sunt  et  leges  iniro- 
ducimt  disputantes  nen  jubentes  utique  place- 
rent  si  priscos  mores  ferre  possemus. 

Quantum  led  potest  prologi  evitentar  et  Jez 
inciptat  a  jussione."* 

Had  Plato  lived  to  finiah  the  ''Critias,*'  a 
comparison  between  that  noble  fiction  and  the 
**  New  Adantis"  would  probably  have  furnish- 
ed us  with  still  more  striking  instances.  It  is 
amusing  to  think  with  what  horror  he  would 
have  seen  such  an  mstttotion  as  ^  Solomon'e 
House**  rising  in  his  republic;  with  what  ve- 
hemence he  would  have  ordered  the  brew* 
houses,  the  perfome-houses,  and  the  djspensa 
tories  to  be  pulled  down;  and  with  what  inex- 
orable rigour  he  would  have^ven  beyond  the 
(hmtier  all  the  Felk>ws  of  the  College,  Her- 
chanta  of  light  and  Depredators,  Lamps  and 
Pioneers. 

To  sum  up  the  whole:  we  should  say  that 
the  aim  of  the  Platonic  phikMophy  was  to  exalt 
man  into  a  god«  The  aim  of  the  Baooniaa 
philosophy  was  to  provide  man  with  what  he- 
requk^ea  while  he  continues  to  be  man.  The 
aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  raise 
us  ftir  above  vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy  was  to  supply  our  vulgar 
wants.  The  former  aim  was  noble;  bat  the 
latter  waa  attainable.  Plato  drew  a  good  bow ;. 
but,  like  Acestee  in  VirgiU  he  aimed  at  the 
stars;  and  therefore,  though  there  was  no  want 
of  strength  or  skill,  the  shot  was  thrown  away* 
His  arrow  waa  indeed  followed  by  a  track  of 
dasxling  radiance,  but  it  9txmck  nothing. 

**  Volmnt  llquldta  in  nublhu*  araH  arnnilA 
8iffievlli|ii«  Ttem  Itammis,  iesolt^ea 
Mkin 


Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  whidi  waa 
placed  on  the  earth  and  within  bow-shot,  and 
hit  it  in  the  white.  The  philosophy  of  Plato 
began  hi  words  and  ended  in  words— -noble 
words  indeed— words  such  as  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  finest  of  human  intellects  ex- 
ercising boundless  dominion  ortr  the  finest  of 
human  languages.  The  phftosophy  of  Bacon 
began  in  observations  and  ended  In  aits. 

The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was« 
that  their  doctrine  formed  the  minds  of  men  to 
a  high  degree  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  «^a9 
m^^^  the  only  practical  good  which  die  most 
celebrated  of  those  teachers  even  pretended  la 
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oAistt  Slid  tiiraoiibloiuy  if  ftuif  Ind  offcotsd 
diis,  they  would  haTO  detenred  the  g;reateet 
prauie.  Bm  the  trttth  is,  that  in  th<we  rery 
matters  in  which  alone  the]r  pnilbssed  to  do 
any  irood  to  mankind,  in  these  yery  matters  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  neglected  ^l  the  mlgar 
interests  of  mankind,  they  did  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.    They  promised  what  was  im- 

Sucticable ;  they  despised  what  was  practica- 
e ;  they  filled  the  world  with  long  words  and 
long  lieards ;  and  they  left  it  as  wicked  and  as 
ignorant  as  th^  fonnd  iu 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a  prhici- 
pality  in  Utopia.  The  smallest  actual  good  is 
better  than  the  most  magnificent  promises  of 
impossibilities.  The  wise  man  of  the  8toics 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  grander  object  than  a 
steam-engine.  But  there  are  steam-engines. 
And  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  yet  to  be 
bom.  A  philosophy  which  should  enable  a 
man  to  feel  perfectly  happy  while  in  agonies 
of  pain,  may  be  better  than  a  philosophy  which 
assuages  pain.  But  we  know  that  there  are 
remedies  which  will  assuage  pain ;  *and  we 
know  that  the  ancient  sages  liked  the  tooth- 
ache just  as  little  as  their  neighboars.  A  phi- 
losophy which  should  extinguish  cupidity, 
would  be  better  than  a  philosiphy  which 
should  devise  laws  for  the  security  of  propeny. 
But  it  is  possible  to  make  laws  which  shall,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  secure  property.  And  we 
do  not  understand  how  any  motives  which  the 
ancient  philosophy  ftxmished  could  extinguish 
cupidity.  We  know  indeed  that  the  philoso- 
phers were  no  better  than  other  men.  Prom 
the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes,  from 
the  confessions  of  Epictetus  and  Seneca,  as 
well  as  from  the  sneers  of  Lucian  and  the  fierce 
inrectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  these 
teachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their 
neighbours,  with  the  additional  vice  of  hypoen- 
:tf.  Borne  people  may  think  the  object  of  the 
liaconian  philosophy  a  low  object,  but  they 
cannot  deny  that,  high  or  low,  it  has  been  at- 
tained. They  cannot  deny  that  every  ytur 
makes  an  addition  to  whatBacoL  called^ fruit." 
They  cannot  deny  that  mankind  have  made, 
and  are  making,  great  and  constant  progress 
in  the  road  which  he  pointed  out  to  them. 
Was  there  any  such  progresshre  movement 
among  the  ancient  philosophers.  AAer  they 
had  been  declaiming  eight  bundreu  years,  bad 
they  made  the  world  better  than  when  they 
began  t  Our  belief  is,  that  among  the  philoso- 
phers themselves,  instead  of  a  progressive  im- 
provement, there  was  a  progressive  degeneracy. 
An  abject  superstition,  which  Democritus  or 
Anaxagoras  would  have  rejected  with  scorn, 
added  the  last  disgrace  to  the  long  dotage  of 
the  Btoic  and  Platonic  schools.  The  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  articalate  which  are  so  de- 
lightful and  interesting  in  a  child,  shock  and 
<tisgust  us  in  an  aged  paralytic;  and  in  the 
saoM  way,  those  wild  mythological  fictions 
which  charm  us  when  lisped  by  Greek  poetry 
m  its  infhncy,  excite  a  mixed  sensation  of  pity 
and  loathing  when  mumbled  by  Oreek  philoso- 
l«by  in  itM  old  age.  We  know  that  guns,  cut- 
i«ry,  spy-glasses,  clocks,  are  better  in  our  time 
man  thtqr  were  in  the  time  of  our  iatbeia;  and 


were  better  in  rtie  thse  (n  our  niweiv  wUi  wm^ ' 
were  in  the  time  of  ofir  grasdAlhers.  -Ww 
might,  therefore,  be  inelined  to  think,  that 
when  a  philosophy  wbich  boasted  that  its  ob- 
ject was  the  elevation  and  pnrifteation  of  th# 
mind,  and  which  for  this  c^jeet  neglected  the 
sordid  ofllee  of  ministermg  to  the  comforts  of 
the  body,  had  flourished  in  the  highest  honour 
for  many  hundreds  nf  3rears,  a  vast  moral  ame* 
lioratton  must  have  taken  place.  Was  it  sot 
Look  at  ttie  schools  of  this  wisdom  «r>ur  ceat»- 
ries  before  the  Christian  em,  and  four  cent** 
ries  after  that  era.  Compare  the  men  whom 
those  schools  formed  at  those  two  periods^ 
Compare  Plato  and  Libaniiis.  Compare  Peri- 
cles and  Julian.  This  pMlosophy  confessed^ 
nay  boasted,  that  for  every  end  but  one  it  waa 
useless.    Had  it  attained  that  one  end? 

Suppose  that  Justinian,  when  he  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens,  had  caHed  on  the  last  few 
sages  who  still  haunted  th»  Portico,  and  lin- 
gered round  the  ancient  plane-trees,  to  show 
Uieir  title  to  publie  veneration ;  suppose  that 
he  had  said,  ''A  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since,  in  this  famous  city,  Socrates  posed  Pr^ 
tagOras  and  Hippias;  during  those  thousand 
years  a  large  proportion  of  fine  ablest  men  of 
every  generation  has  been  employed  in  con- 
stant efibrts  to  bring  to  perfection  the  philoso- 
phy which  you  teach;  that  philosophy  has 
been  munificently  patronised  Iry  the  powerinU 
its  professon  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  pubUo;  it  has  drawn  to  itself 
almost  ail  the  sap  and  vigour  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  what  has  it  effected  1  What 
profitable  truth  has  it  taught  us,  which  we 
should  not  equaUy  have  known  without  itt 
What  has  it  enabled  us  to  do  which  we  ahould 
not  have  been  equally  able  to  do  without  it  t*^ 
Such  questions,  we  suspect,  woald  have  puz- 
zled Simplicius  and  Isidore.  Ask  a  IbHower 
of  Bacon  what  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  time  of  Charies  the  Second,  has 
effected  for  mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready; 
<*It  has  lengthened  Kfe ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ; 
it  has  extinguished  diseases ;  it  has  taereased 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it  has  given  new  sewK 
rities  to  the  mariner;  it  has  ftimished  new 
arms  to  the  warrior;  it  has  spanned  gfeet 
rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  un- 
known to  our  fathera ;  it  has  guided  the  Ihun* 
derboh  innocuously  firom  heaven  to  earth;  it 
has  lighted  up  ^e  night  with  the  splendour  of 
the  day ;  It  has  extended  the  range  of  the  hu- 
man vision ;  it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the 
human  muscle;  it  has  accelerated  motion;  it 
has  annihilated  distaace;  it  has  facilitated  !»• 
tercourse,  correspondence,  all  friendly  oflloea» 
all  despatch  of  business;  it  has  enabled  man 
to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  sear  into 
the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  nexioiia 
reeesses  of  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  kad  on 
care  which  whiri  along  without  horses,  an4 
the  ocean  in  ships  which  sail  against  the  wind. 
These  are  but  a  part  of  its  fVuits,  and  ef  iia 
first  ftnits.  Por  it  is  a  philosophy  which  ne- 
ver rsets,  which  has  aerer  attained  it,  which 
is  never  perfect  Its  law  is  progress.  A  point 
which  yesterday  was  invisible  ih  itf  goal  to» 
day,  and  wiU  be  itt  staittngipost  ta-mocrowJ^  ^ 


i  M  Ilt#  if^wwn  of  Bsooci 
he  owes  his  vide  asd  durable  i^fofi 
.'Qhk6f  le  Uue*  that  all  theee  powers  received 
«beir  direelioa  iro«i  ooaomb  sense.  His  lore 
«f  the  Twlgar  msefdlft  his  strong  ^rmpalhy  with 
the  pe^nlar  aotioa  of  fooA  and  eriU  and  the 
opeMiess  with  whieh  he  avowed  that  syihpa- 
tiiy»  ars  the  seerct  of  his  iatvenoe.  ^There 
va»  im  his  system  no  csat,  m>  illusion.  He 
had  no  anointini:  for  broken  bones,  no  fine 
.theories  di  fimbtu,  no  arguments  to  persuade 
men  out  of  their  senses.    He  knew  that  men, 


und  philosophers  as  weU  as  other  men,  do  ao- 
tnally  love  life,  heakh,  comfort,  honour,  secu- 
rity, the  soeiety  of  friends;  and  do  actually 
dislike  death,  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  disgrace, 
danyer,  sepafation  firocn  those  lo  whom  they 
ara  attached.  He  knew  that  religion,  though 
it  often  regulates  and  moderates  these  feelings, 
seldom  eradteates  them;  nor  did  be  think  it 
durable  fin*  amakiod  that  they  should  be 
eradicated.  The  plan  of  eradieating  them  by 
conceits  lite  those  of  Seneca,  or  syllogisms 
like  those  of  Chrysippus»  was  too  preposterous 
to  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  a  mind  like 
his.  He  did  not  nnderstaad  what  wisdom 
there  could  be  in  changing  names  where  it 
was  impossible  to  change  things;  in  denying 
that  blindness,  hunger,  the  gout,  the  rack,  were 
evils,  and  calUag  them  «urmN)fMf«^in  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  health,  saiety,  plenty, 
were  good  things,  and  dabbing  them  by  the 
name  of  «/M^cf«.  In  his  opinions  on  all  these 
salijeetSyhe  was  not  a8toio,nor  an  Epicurean, 
9or  an  Academic,  but  what  would  have  been 
called  by  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Academics, 
a  mere  i/Mm>r— a  mere  common  man.  And  it 
was  precisely  because  he  was  so,  that  his 
name  makes  so  great  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  was  because  he  dug  deep  that 
he  was  able  to  pile  high.  It  was  because,  in 
order  to  lay  his  foundations,  he  went  down 
into  those  parts  of  human  nature  which  lie 
low,  but  which  are  not  liable  to  change,  that 
the  fabric  which  he  reared  has  risen  to  so 
stately  an  elevation,  and  stands  with  such  im- 
movable sueagth. 

MTe  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  amus- 
ing fiction  might  be  written,  in  which  a  disci- 
ple of  Epictetus  and  a  disciple  of  Bacon  should 
be  introduced  as  fellow-travellers.  They  come 
to  a  village  where  the  small-pox  has  just  be- 
gun to  rage;  and  find  houses  shut  up,  inter* 
course  suspended,  the  sick  abandoned,  motliers 
weeping  in  terror  over  their  children.  The 
Stoic  assures  the  dismayed  population  that 
there  is  nothing  bad  in  the  small-pox,  and  that 
to  a  wise  man  diseases,  deformity,  death,  the 
loss  of  friends,  are  not  evils.  The  Baconian 
fakes  out  a  lancet  and  begins  to  vaccinate. 
They  find  a  body  of  miners  in  great  dismay. 
An  explosion  of  noisome  vapours  has  just 
killed  many  of  those  who  were  at  work;  and 
the  survivors  are  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
cavern.  The  Stoic  assures  them  that  such  an 
accident  ,i|^  nothing  but  a  mere  «rt«^M>9u«oi(. 
The  Bacotpan,  who  ha^  no  such  fine  word  at 
his  command,  contents  himself  with  devising 
n  safety-lamp.  They  find  a  shipwrecked  mer- 
chant wringing  his  hands  on  the  shore.    His 


vuasei  wMi  an  iiesihMMe  naigo  hts  just  gene 
down,  and  he  is  reduced  in  a  moment  from 
opulence  to  beggary.  The  Stoic  exhorts  him 
not  to  seek  happiness  in  things  which  lie  with- 
out himself,  and  repeats  the  whole  chapter  of 
Epioletus  11^  <rarc  <rm  mn^tt9  Mmko^jcc.  The 
Baconian  constructs  a  diving«belU  goes  down 
in  It,  and  returns  with  the  most  precious  eflfecfs 
from  the  wreck.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
illustrations  of  the  difference  between  the  phi- 
losophy of  thorns  and  the  philosophy  of  fruit 
— the  philosophy  of  wofds  and  the  philosophy 
of  works. 

Bacon  has  been  accused  of  overrating  the 
importance  of  those  sciences  which  minister 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  man,  and  of  un- 
derratiag  the  importance  of  moral  philosophy; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  persons  who 
read  the  Namm  Orgamtm  and  the  Dt  jhtgmtHtii, 
without  adverting  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  works  were  written,  will  find 
much  that  may  seem  to  countenance  the  acoo- 
sation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  though  in 
practice  he  often  went  very  wrong,  and  though, 
as  his  historical  work  and  his  essays  prove, 
he  did  not  hold,  even  in  theory,  very  strict 
opinioM  on  points  of  political  morality,  he 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  how 
much  our  well-being  depends  on  the  regular 
tion  of  our  minds.  The  world  for  which  he 
wished  was  not,  as^me  people  seem  to  iraa> 
gine,  a  world  of  water-wheels,  power>loom8» 
steam-carriages,  sensualists,  and  knaves.  He 
wonld  have  been  as  ready  as  Zeno  himself  to 
maintain,  that  no  bodily  comforts  which  could 
be  devised  by  the  skill  and  labour  of  a  hundred 
generations  would  give  happiness  to  a  man 
whose  mind  was  under  the  tyranny  of  licea* 
tious  appetite,  of  envy,  of  hatred,  or  of  tear* 
If  he  sometimes  appeared  to  ascribe  import* 
ance  too  exclusively  to  the  arts  which  increase 
the  outward  comforts  of  our  species  the  rea- 
son is  plain.  Those  arts  had  been  most  un- 
duly depreciated.  They  had  been  represented 
as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  man  of  liba* 
ral  education.  ''Cogitavit,"  says  Bacon  of 
himself,  **eam  esse  opinionem  sive  cestima^ 
tionem  humidam  et  damoosam,  minui  nempe 
majestatem  mentis  humans,  si  in  experimentia 
et  rebus  particularibus,  sensui  subjectis,  et  in 
materia  terminatis,  diu  ac  multum  verseturc 
prsRsertim  cum  hujusmodi  res  ad  inquirendum 
laboriosfle,  ad  meditandum  ignobiles,ad  diseen- 
dam  aspene,  ad  practicam  illiberales,  numero 
infinitae,  et  subiilitate  pusillie  videri  soleant,  et 
ob  hujusmodi  conditiones,  glorias  artium  minus 
sint  accommodatfe.*'*  This  opinion  seemed 
to  him  **  omnia  in  familia  hunuina  turbasse.'* 
It  had  undoubtedly  caused  many  arts  which 
were  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  which  were 
susceptible  of  the  greatest  improvements,  to 
be  neglected  by  speculators,  and  abandoned 
to  joiners,  masons,  smiths,  weavers,  apotheca- 
ries. It  was  necessary  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  those  arts,  to  bring  them  prominently  for 
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Bd  unworthy  of  tke  attention  of  tb«  higbost 
liaman  inttllocis.  Affain,  it  waa  by  illnstra- 
tiona  drawn  from  these  arts  that  Bacon  conld 
Most  easily  illostrate  his  pnndpies.  It  was 
by  improvements  effected  in  these  arts  that 
the  soundness  of  his  principles  eoald  be  most 
speedily  and  decisirefy  bronght  to  the  test,  and 
made  manifest  to  common  understandings. 
He  acted  like  a  wise  commander  who  thins 
•rery  other  pan  of  his  line  to  strengthen  a 
point  where  the  enemy  is  attacking  with  pecQ> 
liar  fary,  and  on  the  fate  of  which  the  event 
of  the  battle  seems  likely  to  depend.  In  the 
Jlfanim  Orgamm,  however,  he  distinctly  and 
most  truly  declares  that  his  philosophy  is  no 
less  a  Moral  than  a  Natural  Philosophy ;  that, 
though  his  UhutratimM  are  drawn  from  physi- 
cal scioice,  the  prmdple$  which  those  iftua^ 
inuions  are  intended  to  explain,  are  just  as 
applioiU>le  to  Ethical  and  Political  inquiries, 
as  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  Heat  and 
Vegetation.* 

He  frequently  treated  of  moral  subjects,  and 
Iw  almost  always  brought  to  those  sul^eets 
that  spirit  which  was  the  essence  of  his  whole 
sj^rstem.  He  has  left  us  many  admirable  prac- 
tical obsenrations  on  what  he  sometimes 
Maintly  called  the  Omrjgic$  of  the  mind— on 
the  mental  culture  whicit  tends  to  produce 
food  dispositions.  Some  persons,  he  said, 
might  accuse  him  of  spending  labour  on  a 
matter  so  simple  that  his  pr^ecessors  had 
jMssed  it  by  with  contempt  He  desired  such 
persons  to  remember  that  he  had  from  the  first 
announced  the  objects  of  his  search  to  be,  not 
iIm  splendid  and  the  surprising,  but  the  useAil 
and  the  true ;  not  the  deluding  dreams  which 
go  forth  through  ^e  shining  portal  of  irory, 
b«t  the  humbler  realities  of  the  gate  of  honuf 

True  to  this  principle,  he  indulged  in  no 
rants  about  the  fimess  of  things,  the  all-sufll- 
oiency  of  rirtue,  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  He  dealt  not  at  all  in  resounding  no- 
things, such  as  those  with  which  Bolingbroke 
prMended  to  comfort  himself  in  exile ;  and  in 
w^ich  Cicero  sought  consolation  after  the  loss 
of  Tullia.  The  casuistical  subtleties  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  keenest  spirits  of 
his  age  had,  it  should  seem,  no  attractions  for 
him.  The  treatises  of  the  doctors  whom  Es- 
cobar afterwards  compared  to  the  four  beasts, 
and  tim  four^md-twenty  elders  in  the  Apoosp 
lypse,  Bacon  dismissed  with  most  contemptu- 
ous brevity.  **  Inanes  plerumoue  evadunt  et 
f\tfiles.''t  Nor  did  he  ever  meddle  with  those 
enigmas  which  hare  puzxied  hundreds  of  re- 
iterations, and  will  puzzle  hundreds  more.  He 
Maid  nothing  abont  the  grounds  of  moral  obli- 
gation, or  the  freedom  of  the  human  wilL  He 
had  no  inclination  to  employ  himself  in  la- 
y^fvrs  re?emb!ing  those  of  th*  damned  in  the 
Qrecian  Tartarus— to  spin  forever  on  the  same 
wheel  round  the  same  pivot,  to  gape  forever 
after  tna  sam<*  dfJnding  clusters,  to  pour  water 
Urtrer  into  the  same  bottomless  buckets,  to 
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paetf  fortrtr  tawii#a  «»*••■ 
path  after  the  sama  rseoiUng  aumo. 
hortfd  his  disoiplea  to  pnmsewe 
of  a  very  differeat  daeertption ;  to 
moral  scieoce  as  a  practice  science— a  scienee 
of  which  the  object  was  to  eiM«  the  diteaaea 
and  perturbatioas  of  the  laini,  and  wMeh 
could  be  improved  only  by  a  method  analogous 
to  that  which  has  improv^  medicine  aad  sM- 
gery.  Moral  phiioeephers  ought,  he  8aid,n> 
set  themselves  vigorously  to  work  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  discovering  what  ave  the  actual  eroeta 
produced  on  the  human  character  by  paiticalar 
modes  of  education,  by  the  indulgence  of  pan 
ticular  habits,  by  the  study  of  partioular  books, 
by  society,  by  emulatioa,  by  imitaliou.  Thftt 
we  might  hope  toiad  out  what  mode  of  train- 
ing was  most  likely  to  preserve  and  rseiore 
moral  health.* 

What  he  was  as  a  natural  pMlofoplier  and 
a  moral  philosopher,  that  he  was  also  as  a|||e- 
ok>gian.  He  was,  we  are  convinced,  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  divine  authoritv  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  revelation.  Nothing  ean  be  fomd  in  his 
writings,  or  in  any  other  writings,  more  elo^ 
quent  and  pathetic  than  some  passages  wfaicli 
were  i^yparently  written  under  the  inf  ueaee 
of  strong  devotional  foeting.  He  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  power  of  the  dMistlaa  religion 
to  effect  much  that  the  ancient  philoso{£enr 
could  only  promise.  He  loved  to  consider  that 
religion  as  the  bond  of  charity ;  the  curb  of 
evil  passions ;  the  consolatiDn  of  i>e  wretched; 
the  support  of  the  timid ;  the  hope  of  the  dying. 
But  controversies  on  speculative  points  of  the- 
ology seemed  to  have  engaged  scarcely  any 
S>rtion  of  his  attention.  In  what  he  wrote  on 
hureh  Government  he  showed,  as  fkr  as  he 
dared,  a  tolerant  and  charitable  spirit.  He 
troubled  himself  not  at  all  abbut  Homoousians 
aad  Homoiousiane,  Monothelites  and  Nesto- 
rians.  He  lived  in  an  age  in  which  disputes 
on  the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity  excited 
aa  tatense  interest  mronghout  Europe;  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  England.  He  was 
placed  in  the  very  thick  of  the  eonflicu  He 
was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  ^rnod  of  Dort, 
and  must  for  months  have  been  daily  deafened 
wiUi  talk  abont  election,  reprobation,  and  final 
perseverance.  Yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line 
in  his  works  fh>m  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  he  was  either  a  Oalvinist  or  an  Arminian. 
While  the  world*  was  resounding  with  the 
noise  of  a  disputatious  philosophy  and  a  dis- 
putatious theology,  the  Baconian  school,  like 
Alworthy  seated  between  Square  and  Thwack- 
um,  pi>eserved  a  cahn  neutrality,  halAscomfb), 
half-benevolent,  and,  content  with  adding  to 
the  sum  of  practical  good,  left  the  war  of 
words  to  &ose  who  liked  it. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  end  of  the  Baco- 
nian philosophy,  because  from  this  peculiarity 
aM  tlK  other  p<?culiariHe«  of  that  philosnohv 
necessarily  arose.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  person 
who  proposed  to  himself  the  same  end  with 
Bacon  could  fkO  to  hit  upon  the  same  means. 

The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  take  to 
be  this>— that  he  invented  a  new  method  of 
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dnetioB ;  and  that  1m  exposed  the  failacj  of  the 
ayjlagiitie  raaaoMCwbioh  had  been  in  vogue 
Moie  hia  tima»  This  notion  is  about  as  well 
CMindad  as  that  of  the  people  who»  in  the  mid* 
dk  ages,  imagined  that  Vii^  was  a  great 
aonjvrei;  Many  who  are  far  too  well  informed 
i^klh  snch  ejctravagant  nonsense*  entertain 
^Ht  we  thinh  incorreet  notions  as  to  what 
Blon  really  efiecied  in  this  matter. 

The  iodnctive  method  has  been  practised 
aver  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  by  eveiy 
kaman  being*  U  is  constantly  practised  by 
ibe  most  ignorant  clown,  by  the  most  thonght- 
lass  schoolboy,  by  the  very  child  at  the  breast. 
That  method  IjmkIs  the  elowa  to  the  conclusion, 
thai  if  he  sows  barley  be  shall  nu  reap  wheat. 
By  that  method  the  schoolboy  learns,  that  a 
•loQ^y  day  is  the  best  for  catching  trout  The 
IPery  infisat,  we  imagine,  is  led  by  induction  to 
aapwt  milk  from  his  mother  or  nurse,  and 
none  Ifeom  his  father. 

Not  only  'a  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented 
tiM  inductive  oftethod;  but  U  is  not  true  that  he 
was  iht  Ant  person  who  correctly  analyzed 
Ihas  method  and  explained  its  uses.  Aristotle 
had  long  before  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
mipposittg  that  syllogistic  reasoning  could 
ever  oon&ot  men  to  the  diseoTery  of  any  new 
principle;  had  shown  that  such  discoveries 
can  be  made  by  induction,  and  by  induction 
aloaai  and  had  given  the  history  of  the  induo*> 
live  process,  concisely  indeed,  but  with  great 
perspionity  and  precision.* 

Again,  we  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe  much 
praetieal  value  to  the  analysis  of  the  inductive 
method  which  Bacon  has  given  in  the  becond 
book  of  the  **  Novum  Organum.*'  It  is  indeed 
an  elabomie  and  correct  analysis.  But  it  is 
an  analysis  of  that  which  we  are  all  doing 
from  mocning  to  night,  aiid  which  we  continue 
to  do  even  in  our  dreams.  A  plain  man  finds 
kis  atomaeh  out  of  order.  He  never  heard 
Lord  Bacon's  name.  But  he  proceeds  in  the 
atrieiest  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  aeoond  book  of  the  ''Novum  Organum,** 
and  stttisAes  himself  that  minced  pies  have 
done  the  mischief  "I  ate  minced  pies  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  I  was  kept 
awake  by  indigestion  all  night"  This  is  the 
wmpoTf  wfia  ad  mieHtehm  matmnti€urum  cotwetdm^ 
tmm.  '  I  did  not  eat  any  on  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day, and  I  was  quite  welL"  This  is  the  com- 
parentin  tnsf OMtiemm  in  proximo  fum  natura  data 
frmanimr.  "I  ate  very  sparingly  of  them  on 
Bnaday,  and  was  very  slightly  indisposed  in 
the  evening.  But  on  Christmas  day  I  almost 
dified  oil  tlMtt,  and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in 
some  danger  *  This  is  the  ixmpar^itiHa  mtta^ 
tiermm  9enmdum  fiM/p*  ii  minm.  "It  cannot 
have  been  tke  brandy  which  I  took  with  them. 
For  I  have  drank  brandy  daily  for  years  with- 
ooc  beuMT  the  wor»e  ibr  it**  This  is  the  re- 
jMttio  naharanmu  Our  mvaiid  then  proceeds 
to  what  is  termed  by  Bacon  the  VindmmatiOf 
SMd  pronounces  that  mince  pies  do  not  agree 


Wo  aaighl  go  on  to  wh«i  im  called  by  IfienA 
prmrogalwm  in$taMtiantnu  For  example:  '*|| 
most  be  something  peculiar  to  mincea  piest 
for  I  can  eat  any  other  pastry  without  the 
least  bad  effect.'*  This  is  the  inUantia  tolUaria, 
We  might  easily  proceed,  but  we  have  already 
safficiently  explained  our  meaning. 

We  repeat,  that  we  dispute  neither  the  inget 
nuity  nor  the  accuracy  or  the  theory  contained 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organumj-  but 
we  think  that  Bacon  greatlv  overrated  its  utility* 
We  conceive  that  the  inductive  process,  like 
many  odier  proces^s,  is  not  likely  to  be  bette? 
performed  merely  because  men  know  how  they 
perform  it  William  Tell  would  not  have  been 
one  whit  more  likely  to  cleave  ihfi  apple  if  he 
had  known  that  his  arrow  would  describe  a  par^ 
bola  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  th» 
earth.  Captain  Barclay  would  not  have  been 
more  likely  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thou* 
sand  hours  if  he  had  known  the  place  and  name 
of  every  muscle  in  his  legs.  Monsieur  Jourdain 
probably  did  not  pronounce  D  and  F  more 
correctly  after  he  had  been  apprized  that  D  is 
proaouDced  by  touching  the  teeth  with  the  end 
of  the  tongue,  and  F  by  putting  the  upper  teeth 
on  the  lower  lip.  We  cannot  perceive  that  the 
study  of  grammar  makes  the  smallest  differ* 
ence  in  the  speech  of  people  who  have  always 
lived  in  good  society.  Not  one  Londoner  in  tei^ 
thousand  can  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  proper 
use  o(mU  and  AalL  Yet  not  one  Londoner  im 
a  million  ever  misplaces  his  will  and  shalL  Np 
man  uses  figures  of  speech  with  more  pro- 
priety  because  he  knows  that  one  figure  is 
called  a  metonomy  and  another  a  synecdoche. 
A  drayman  in  a  passion  calls  out,  **  You  are  a 
pretty  fellow,'*  without  suspecting  that  he  is 
uttering  irony,  and  that  irony  is  one  of  the  four 
primary  tropes.  The  old  systems  of  rhetoric 
were  never  regarded  by  the  most  experienced 
and  discerning  judges  as  of  any  use  in  form* 
ing  an  orator.  **  Ego  banc  vim  intelligo,''  said 
Cicero,  *'  esse  in  praeceptis  omnibus,  non  ut  ea 
secuti  oratores  eloquentise  laudem  sint  adep^ 
sed  que  sua  sponte  homines  eloquentes  face*- 
rent,  ea  quosdam  observasse,  atqoe  id  egisse; 
sic  esse  non  eloquentiam  ex  artificio,  sed  arti^ 
cium  ex  eloquentia  natum."*  We  must  owq 
that  we  entertain  the  same  opinion  cooceming 
the  study  of  logic  which  uicero  entertained 
concerning  the  study  of  rhetoric  A  man  of 
sen^e  syllogizes  in  eelarent  and  eaare  all  day 
long  without  suspecting  it ;  and  though  he  maj 
not  know  what  an  ignoratio  denchi  is,  has  no 
difficulty  in  exposing  it  whenever  he  falls  in 
with  it,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  often  as  be 
falls  in  with  a  reverend  Master  of  Arts,  nou- 
rished on  mode  and  figure  in  the  cloisters  of 
Oxford.  Considered  merely  as  an  intellectual 
feat,  the  Ot^graiiMm  of  Aristotle  can  scarcely  be 
admired  too  highly.  But  the  more  we  compare 
individual  with  individual,  school  with  school, 
nation  with  nation,  generation  with  generation, 
the  more  do  we  lean  to  me  opinion  ^bat  the 
kno^edge  of  the  theory  of  logic  has  no  tend* 
ency  whatever  to  make  men  good  reasoners. 

What  Aristotle  did  for  the  syllogistic  prc^ 
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e^ss  Bacon  has,  lii  the  second  book  of  the  JVb- 
fum  Orgamtm,  done  for  the  inductive  process  ? 
tltat  is  to  say,  he  has  analysed  it  well.  His 
rule.*  are  quite  proper;  but  we  do  not  need 
them,  because  they  are  drawn  from  our  own 
constant  practice. 

But  though  everybody  is  constantly  perform- 
ing the  process  described  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Orga/wm^  some  men  perform  it 
Well  and  some  perform  it  ill.  Some  are  led 
by  it  to  truth  and  some  to  error.  It  led  Frank- 
lin to  discover  the  nature  of  lightning.  It  led 
thousands  who  had  less  brains  than  Franklin 
to  believe  in  animal  magnetism.  But  this  was 
not  because  Franklin  went  through  the  process 
described  by  Bacon  and  the  dupes  of  Mesmer 
through  a  different  process.  The  romparentia 
and  reftrtionetf  of  which  we  have  given  exam- 
ples, will  be  found  in  the  most  unsound  deduc- 
tions. We  have  heard  that  an  eminent  judge 
of  the  last  generation  was  in  the  habit  of 
Jocosely  propounding  after  dinner  a  theory, 
that  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Jacobinism 
was  the  practice  of  bearing  three  names.  He 
quoted  on  the  one  side  Charles  James  Fox, 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  John  Home  Tooke, 
John  Philpot  Curran,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  These  were  instantia 
(rottvtnientet.  He  then  proceeded  to  cite  instances 
abiefUidt  in  proxime : — William  Pitt,  John  Scott, 
William  Wyndham,  Samuel  Horsley,  Henry 
pundas,  Edmund  Burke.  He  might  have  gone 
on  to  instances  tecundum  mngit  et  minvs.  The 
practice  of  givingchildren  three  names  has  been 
for  some  time  a  growing  practice,  and  Jacobin- 
ism has  also  been  growing.  The  practice  of 
giving  children  three  names  is  more  common  in 
America  than  in  England.  In  England  we  still 
have  a  king  and  a  House  of  Lords,  but  the 
Americans  are  republicans.  The  rnectiontf  are 
obvious.  Burke  and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone 
were  both  Irishmen;  therefore  the  being  an 
Irishman  is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 
Horsley  and  Home  Tooke  are  both  clergy- 
men; therefore  the  being  a  clergyman  is  not 
the  cause  of  Jacobinism.  Fox  and  W)mdham 
were  both  educated  at  Oxford ;  and  therefore 
the  being  educated  at  Oxford  is  not  the  cause 
of  Jacobinism.  Pitt  and  Home  Tooke  were 
both  educated  at  Cambridge ;  therefore  the  be- 
ing educated  at  Cambridge  is  not  the  cause 
of  Jacobinism.  In  this  way  our  inductive  phi- 
losopher arrives  at  what  Bacon  calls  the  vin- 
tage^ and  pronounces  that  the  having  three 
names  is  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 

Here  is  an  induction  coi  responding  with 
Bacon's  analysis,  and  ending  in  a  monstrous 
absurdity.    In  what,  tfien,  docs  this  induction 
differ  from  the  induction  which  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  the 
cause  of  our  having  more  light  by  day  than 
by  night  1    The  difference  evidently  is  not  in 
the  kind  of  instances,  but  in  the  number  of  in- 
stances ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  is  not  in 
that  part  of  the  process  for  which  Bacon  has  I 
given  precise  mle««.  but  in  a  circumstance  for  ! 
which  no  precise  m\e  can  possibly  be  given,  j 
If  the  learned  author  o'  the  theory  about  Ja- ! 
oobinism  had  enlarged  either  of  his  tables  a 
little,  his  system  wouM  have  been  destroyed.  I 
Th«  luunet  of  Tom  Paine  and  WiUiaai  W  jad- 1 
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hfunOivnvillffwoali  btvv  bM  1 
do  the  wort. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  tlwl  Hw  difl^fSMt  b^ 
tween  a  sound  and  an  unsound  induotiOA,  o^ 
to  use  the  Baconian  phraseology,  beCwee»1li« 
interpretation  of  nature  and  the  anUeipatkMi 
of  nature,  does  not  lie  in  this— «h«t  the  f 
preter  of  nature  goes  through  the  proee 
iyzed  in  the  second  book  of  the  JVbvum  Orgd 
and  the  anticipator  through  a  diflferent  pr 
They  may  both  perform  the  same  process.  B«t 
the  anticipator  performs  it  fboliahlv  or  oa«^ 
lessly;  the  interpreter  performs  itwilhpatieBMv 
attention,  sagacity,  and  judgment.  Now,  pr«» 
eepts  can  do  little  towards  making  men  patient 
and  attentive,  and  still  less  towards  malting 
them  sagacious  and  jodieious.  It  is  rery  weM 
to  tell  men  to  be  on  tHeir  guard  agaitist  prej»> 
dices,  not  to  believe  facts  on  slight  evioencfl^ 
not  to  be  content  with  a  scanty  coUection  of 
facts,  to  put  out  of  their  minds  the  xMa  wbioll 
Bacon  has  so  finely  descrityed.  But  these  mloi 
are  too  general  to  be  of  much  praotical  use. 
The  question  is,  what  is  a  prejudice  1  H«W 
long  does  the  incredulity  wiUi  whiah  I  hear  % 
new  iheqfj  propounded  eontintie  to  bo  a  wiM 
and  salutary  incredulity  1  When  does  it  be^ 
come  an  idohtm  ppecut,  the  unreasonable  pent* 
nacity  of  a  too  skeptical  mind  1  What  is  slight 
evidence!  What  collection  of  fhcts  is  soantyl 
Will  ten  instances  do,  or  Al\y,  or  a  hundred  t 
In  how  many  months  would  the  first  hmnan 
beings  who  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
have  been  justified  in  believing  that  the  moM 
had  an  influence  on  their  tides  1  After  bow 
many  experiments  would  Jenner  have  been 
justified  in  believing  that  he  had  diseoverotf 
a  safeguard  against  the  small-poxl  Thooe 
are  questions  to  which  it  would  be  meH  desi- 
rable to  have  a  precise  answer;  but  unhapptljr 
they  are  questions  to  which  no  precise  anowor 
can  be  returned. 

We  think,  then,  that  it  is  posmble  m  ta^ 
down  accurate  rales,  as  Baeon  has  done,  for 
the  performing  of  that  part  of  the  induoetvo 
process  which  ail  men  perform  alike;  but  that 
these  rules,  though  accurate,  are  iK)t  wanted, 
because  in  truth  they  only  tell  us  to  do  what 
we  are  all  doing.  We  think  that  it  is  imposal* 
ble  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  for  the  pep- 
forming  of  that  part  of  the  inductive  pweiaw 
which  a  great  Aperimenial  phih>s<^her  pef- 
forms  in  one  way  and  a  superstitious  old  wo- 
man in  another. 

On  this  subject,  we  think,  Daoon  wan  in  an 
error.  He  certainly  attributed  to  his  rules  a 
value  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  his  method  of  making 
discoveries  were  adopted,  little  would  depend 
on  the  degree  of  force  or  acuteness  of  any  in- 
tellect; that  all  minds  would  be  reduced  to  oao 
level;  that  his  philosophy  resembled  a  com- 
pass or  a  rule  which  equalizes  all  hands,  and 
enables  the  most  unpractised  person  to  draw 
a  more  correct  cirele  or  line  than  the  boat 
draughtsman  can  produce  without  sooh  aid* 
This  really  seems  to  us  as  extravagnaA  aa  it 
would  have  been  in  Lindley  Murray  to  nn- 
nouftoo  that  everybody  who  should  loam  hit 
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MMiir  trMd  inin^  m  good  BafflMi  ts 
jPfTfka;  or  in  ik«t  rery  able  writer,  Dr. 
Whately,  to  proaiet  tec  aQ  the  readers  of  bis 
logic  would  reason  like  CbUlingwonb,  and 
that*  all  the  readers  of  his  rhetoric  would 
speak-like  Burke.  That  Bacon  was  altogether 
mistaken  as  to  this  point  will  now  hardly  be 
^pQled.  His  philosophy  has  flourished  dnr- 
^k  two  hnndred  years,  and  has  prodnced  none 
Vthis  levelling.  The  interval  between  a  man 
of  talents  and  a  dance  is  as  wide  as  ever;. and 
is  never  more  clearly  discernible  than  when 
they  engage  in  researches  which  'require  the 
constant  use  of  induction. 
.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  consider  Ba^ 
con's  ingenious  analysis  of  the  inductive  me* 
thod  as  a  very  nsenil  performance.  Bacon 
was  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  inventor 
of  the  inductive  method.  He  was  not  even  the 
person  who  first  analyzed  the  inductive  method 
correctly,  though  he  undoubtedly  analyzed  it 
more  minut^y  than  any  who  preceded  him. 
He  was  not  the  person  who  first  showed  that 
by  the  inductive  method  alone  new  truth  could 
be  discovered.  But  he  was  the  person  who 
first  turned  the  minds  of  speculative  men, 
long  occupied  in  verbal  disputes,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truth ;  and,  by  doing  so,  he  at 
once  gave  to  the  inductive  method  an  import- 
ance and  dignity  which  had  never  before  be- 
longed to  it.  lie  was  not  the  maker  of  that 
road ;  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  that  road  ; 
he  was  not  the  person  who  first  surveyed  and 
mapped  that  road.  But  he  was  the  person 
who  first  called  the  public  attention  to  an  in- 
ezh^stible  mine  of  wealth,  which  had  been 
utterly  neglected,  and  which  was  accessible  by 
that  road  alone.  By  doing  so,  he  caused  that 
road  which  had  previously  been  trodden  only 
hj  peasants  and  higglers,  to  be  frequented  by  a 
liiffner  class  of  travellers. 

That  which  was  eminently  his  own  in  his 
^tem  was  the  end  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
aalC  The  end  being  given,  the  means,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  could  not  well  be  mistaken.  If  others 
bad  aimed  at  the  same  object  with  Bacon,  we 
hold  it  to  be  certain  that  they  jrould  have  em- 
bioyed  the  same  method  with  Bacon.  It  would 
nave  been  hard  to  convince  Seneca  that  the 
oiventing  of  a  safety-lamp  was  an  employ- 
ment worthy  of  a  philosopher.  It  would  have 
been  hard  to  persuade  Thomas  Aquinas  to  de- 
scend from  the  making  of  syllogisms  to  the 
making  of  gunpowder.  But  Seneca  would 
never  have  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
only  by  a  series  of  ejcperimenu  that  a  safety- 
lamp  cimid  be  invented.  Thomas  Aquinas 
would  never  have  thought  that  his  barbara  and 
baralijtton  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  charcoal  ought  to  bear  to 
saltpetre  in  a  pound  of  gunpowder.  Neither 
common  sense  nor  Aristotle  would  have  suf- 
fered him  to  fall  iato  such  an  absurdity. 

By  piiroulating  men  to  the  discovery  of 
ttcur  truth.  Bacon  stimulated  them  to  employ 
the  inductive  method,  the  only  method,  even 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  the  schoolmen 
tj^mselves  being  judges,  by  which  new  truth 
can  be  discovered.  By  stimulating  men  to  the 
disoav«cy  of  «iryW  truth,  he  furnished  them  with 
a  motive  to  perform  the  inductive  process  well 


ud  ceTOfoRr.  His  predeoMebrs  had  been  an- 
tieipators  of  nat«re.  They  had  been  oontenf 
with  first  principles,  at  which  they  had  arrived 
by  the  most  scan^  and  slovenly  induction. 
And  why  was  this  f  It  was,  we  conceive,  l>e«> 
cause  their  philosophy  proposed  to  itself  no 
practical  end,  because'  it  was  merely  an  exer- 
cise of  the  mind.  A  man  who  wants  to  coiw 
trive  a  new  mschine  or  a  new  medicine  has  a 
strong  motive  to  observe  accurately  and  pa- 
tiently, and  to  try  experiment  after  experinr»ent. 
But  a  man  who  merely  wants  a  theme  for  dis- 

Sitation  or  declamation  has  no  such  motive, 
e  is  therefore  content  with  premises  ground- 
ed on  assumption,  or  on  the  most  scanty  and 
hasty  induction.  Thus,  we  conceive,  the 
schoolmen  acted.  On  their  foolish  premises 
they  often  argued  with  great  ability;  and  at 
their  object  was  **  a9$m»Hm  ntbj^tgatt^  non  m  "♦ 
—40  be  victorious  in  controversy,  not  to  be 
yictorious  over  nature — they  were  consistent. 
For  just  as  much  logical  skill  could  be  shown 
in  reasoning  on  false  as  on  true  premises. 
But  the  followers  of  the  new  philosophy,  pro- 
posing to  themselves  the  discovery  of  useful 
truth  as  their  object,  must  have  altogether  fail- 
ed of  attaining  that  object,  if  they  had  been 
content  to  build  theories  on  superficial  induc- 
tion. 

Bacon  has  remarked!  that  in  all  ages  wbcft 
philosophy  was  stationary,  the  mechanical  arts 
went  on  improving.  Why  was  this !  £viden^ 
ly  because  the  mechanic  was  not  content  with 
so  careless  a  mode  of  induction  as  served 
the  purpose  of  the  philosopher.  And  why  was 
the  philosopher  more  easily  satisfied  than  use 
mechanic  1  Bvidently  because  the  object  of 
the  mechanic  was  to  mould  things,  whilst  the 
object  of  the  philosopher  was  only  to  mouid 
words.  Careful  induction  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a  good  syllogism.  But 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  good 
shoe.  Mechanics,  therefore,  have  always  been, 
as  far  as  the  range  of  their  humble  but  usefitf 
callings  extended,  not  anticipators  but  iater> 
preters  of  nature.  And  when  a  philosophy 
arose,  the  object  of  which  was  to  do  on  a  large 
scale  what  the  mechanic  does  on  a  small  scale 
—to  extend  the  power  and  to  supply  the  wants 
of  man— the  truth  of  the  prenuses,  which  logic* 
ally  is  a  matter  altogether  unimportant,  be- 
came a  matter  of  the  highest  importance ;  and 
the  careless  induction  with  which  men  of 
learning  had  previously  been  satisfied,  gave 
place,  of  necessity,  to  an  induction  far  more 
accurate  and  satisfoctory. 

What  Bacon  did  for  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy may,  we  think,  be  foirly  stated  thus.  The 
objects  of  preceding  speculators  were  objects 
which  could  be  obtained  without  careful  in* 
ductioft.  Those  speculators,  therefore,  did 
not  perform  the  inductive  process  carefully. 
Bacon  stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an  object 
which  cjuld  be  attained  only  by  induction* 
and  by  induction  carefully  performed ;  and  con 
sequcntly  induction  was  more  carefully  per- 
formed. We  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  what  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philosophy 
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•it  we  dMi  tli^ 
th«  nature  of  his  Htrvictu  is  often  nuKtaken, 
and  was  not  follj  understood  erea  by  himself. 
It  was  not  by  fnmishing  philosophers  with 
rules  for  performing  the  indactive  process 
well,  but  by  furnishing  them  with  a  motive  for 

Crforming  it  well,  that  he  oeaferred  so  vmst  a 
nefit  on  society. 

To  give  to  the  human  mind  a  direction 
which  it  shall  retain  for  ages  is  the  rare  pr»> 
rogative  of  a  few  imperial  spirits.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  inquire,  what 
was  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution 
which  enabled  Bacon  to  exercise  so  yast  an 
laduence  on  the  world. 

In  the  temper  of  Bacon— we  speak  of  Bacon 
the  philosopher,  not  of  Bacon  the  lawyer  and 
politicians-there  was  a  singular  union  of  an* 
dadty  and  sobriety.  The  promises  which  he 
made  lo  mankind  might,  to  a  superficial  read- 
•r,  seem  to  resemble  the  rants  which  a  great 
dramatist  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Oriental 
conqueror,  half-crazed  by  good  fortune  and  by 
violent  passions  t 

••  He  ffbalt  Imv«  dMrloi*  Mular  tliMi  air, 
Whtcli  I  wni  hsvs  iBVMted  i  and  tUvMlf 
That  an  tM  neMenier  cball  rlda  be»re  bUa 
On  a  iHtrae  c«t  oat  ai  an  entire  diamoni, 
That  ffball  be  made  tAfo  with  golden  wheela, 
I  know  not  bow  yet.*' 

WvA  Bacon  performed  what  he  promised.  In 
truth,  Fletcher  would  not  have  dared  to  make 
Arbaces  promise,  in  his  wildest  fits  of  excite- 
ment, the  tithe  of  what  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy has  performed. 

The  true  philosophical  temperament  may, 
we  think,  be  described  in  four  words — much 
hope,  little  faith ;  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
any  thing,  however  extraordinary,  may  be 
done;  an  indisposition  to  believe  that  any 
thing  extraordinary  has  been  done.  In  these 
pointo  the  constitution  of  Bacon's  mind  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  absolutely  perfect  He  was 
at  once  the  Mammon  and  the  Surly  of  his  friend 
Ben.  Sir  Epicure  did  not  indulge  in  visions 
more  magnificent  and  gigantic.  Surly  did  not 
sift  evidence  with  keener  and  more  sagacious 
incredulity. 

Closely  connected  with  this  peculiarity  of 
Bacon*5  temper  was  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
his  understanding.  With  great  minuteness  of 
observation  he  had  an  amplitude  of  compre- 
hension such  as  has  never  yet  been  vouchsafed 
to  any  other  human  being.  The  small  fine 
mind  of  Labruyere  had  not  a  more  delicate 
tact  than  the  large  intellect  of  Bacon.  The 
**  Essays"  contain  abundant  proofs  that  no 
nice  feature  of  character,  no  peeuliarlty  in  the 
ordering  of  a  house,  a  garaen,  or  a  court- 
masque,  could  escape  the  notice  of  one  whose 
mind  was  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  world 
ofknowledcre.  His  understanding  resemUed  the 
tent  which  the  fairy  Paribanou  gave  to  Prince 
Ahmed.  Fold  it,  and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the 
liand  of  a  lady.  Spread  it,  and  the  armies  of 
powerful  sultans  might  repose  beneath  its 
shade. 

In  keenness  of  nhservacion  he  has  been 
«*««tUed,  thongn  perhaps  never  surpassed. 
bav  the  largeness  of  his  mind  was  all  his  own. 
The  giauct  wiUi  which  he  surveyed  the  intel- 
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angel,  from  the  goMen  ikfesbold  of  beaTt% 

darted  down  into  the  sew  « 


**  RonNd  be  tanrnyed— «ntf  wefl  might,  wbera  be  iteed 
flo  bigb  abeive  th«  etrclinf  e«no|>f 
Of  nitht't  extended  *had«— from  #aateni  filnt 
or  Libra,  to  the  lleecy  ftar  which  beara 
Andromeda  fbr  olT  Atlantic  aeat 
Beyond  ibe  inirlaon." 

His  knowledge  differed  from  that  of  otW 
men  as  a  Terrestrial  Globe  differs  from  an  At- 
las which  contains  a  different  country  on  every 
leaf.  The  towns  and  roads  of  England,  France^ 
and  Qermal^y  are  better  laid  down  in  the  atlas 
than  in  the  globe.  But  while  we  are  looking  at 
England  we  see  nothing  of  France;  and  while 
we  are  looking  at  France  we  see  nothing  of 
Germany.  We  may  go  lo  the  atlas  to  learu 
the  bearings  and  distances  of  York  and  Bristol, 
or  of  Dresden  and  Prague.  But  it  is  useless 
if  we  want  to  know  the  bearings  and  distances 
of  France  and  Martinique,  or  of  England  and 
Oanada.  On  the  globe  we  shall  not  find  all 
the  market-towns  in  our  own  neighbourhood ; 
but  we  shall  learn  from  it  the  comparative  ex* 
tent  and  the  relative  position  of  all  the  king* 
doms  of  the  earth.  '*!  have  taken,**  said  Ba* 
con,  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  only  thirty* 
one,  to  his  uncle.  Lord  Burleigh,  **l  have 
taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province."  In 
any  other  young  man,  indeed  in  any  other  man, 
this  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  flight  of  pre- 
sumption. There  have  been  thousands  of 
better  mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists, 
physici^ans,  botanists,  mineralogists,  than  Ba* 
con.  No  man  would  go  to  Bacon's  works  to 
learn  any  particular  science  or  art ;  any  more 
than  he  would  go  to  a  twelve-inch  globe  in 
order  to  find  his  wav  fVom  Kennington  Turn* 

6 ike  to  Clapham  Common.  The  art  which 
lacon  taught  was  the  art  of  inventing  ans. 
The  knowledge  in  which  Bacon  excelled  all 
men,  was  a  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relation! 
of  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  mode  in  which  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  was  exceedingly  peculiar.  He  had 
no  touch  of  that  disputatious  temper  which  he 
oAen  censured  in  his  predecessors.  He  effected 
a  vast  intellectual  revolution  in  opposition  to 
a  vast  mass  of  prejudices ;  yet  he  never  en- 
gaged in  any  controversy ;  nay,  we  cannot  at 
present  recollect,  in  all  his  philosophical  works, 
a  single  passage  of  a  controversial  character. 
All  those  works  might  with  propriety  have 
been  put  into  the  form  which  he  adopted  in  the 
work  entitled  Cogitata  et  vim ;  •*  Pranciscus  Ba* 
conns  sic  cogitavit"  These  are  thoughts  which 
have  occurred  to  me :  weigh  them  well,  ^nd 
take  them  or  leave  them. 

Borgia  said  of  the  famous  expedition  of 
Charles  the  Eightli,  that  the  French  had  con- 
quered Italy,  not  with  steel,  but  with  chalk ;  for 
that  the  only  exploit  which  thev  had  found  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  taking  military  oe- 
cupation  of  any  place,  had  been  to  mark  the 
doors  of  the  houses  where  they  meant  to  quar- 
ter. Bacon  often  quoted  this  saying,  and  loved 
to  apply  it  to  the  victories  oi  nis  own  mtei* 
lect*     His  philosophy,  he  said,  came  as  4 
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lA  oteainlof  mdMiOABoe,  withoitt  a  eoatest,  mto 
Bwerywstdentuidmff  lltted,by  its  strnetore,  a&d 
\ff  its  M.paoii3r,  to  receive  her.  In  alJ  this  we 
^iuk  ^at  he  acted  most  judieiously;  first,  be- 
•anse,  as  be  has  hifatself  resnarked,  the  difier- 
ence  between  his  school  and  other  schools  was  a 
di0*er«ttce  so  fundamental,  that  there  was  hardly 
any  osmmon  groimd  on  which  a  controversial 
battle  could  be  fought ;  and,  secondly,  because 
his  mind,  eminently  observant,  pre<«minently 
discursive  and  ca|mcioust  was,  we  conceive, 
neither  formed  by  nature,  nor  di^piplined  by 
habit,  for  dialectical  combat. 

Though  Bacon  did  not  arm  his  philosophy 
"With  the  weapons  of  logict  he  adorned  her  pro- 
fusely with  all  the  richest  decorations  of  rhe- 
laric  His  eloquence,  though  not  untainted 
with  the  vicious  taste  of  his  age,  would  alone 
have  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  in  literature. 
He  bad  a  wonderAil  talent  for  packing  thought 
eiose  and  rendering  it  portable.  In  wit,  if  by 
wk  be  meant  the  power  of  perceiving  analo- 
gies between  things  which  appear  te  have  no- 
thing in  common,  he  never  had  an  emutl— 4iot 
eveu  Cowley— not  even  the  author  of  Hudxbras. 
Indeed,  he  possessed  this  faculty,  or  rather  this 
&cuhy  possessed  him,  to  a  morbid  degree. 
When  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  without  re^ 
serve,  as  he  did  in  the  Sapkmia  Veunm,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  bookof  thei)e«tfiigiiitMtif, 
the  feate  which  he  performed  were  not  merely 
admirable,  but  portentous,  and  almost  shock- 
ing. On  those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as 
eiowna  on  a  fair-dav  marvel  at  a  juggler,  and 
can  hardly  help  thinking  thai  the  devil  must 
be  in  him. 

These,  however,  were  flreaks  in  which  bis 
Ingeuoity  now  and  then  wantoned*  with  scaroe- 
|v  any  other  object  than  to  astonisb  a|d  amuse. 
But  it  occasionally  happened  that,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  grave  and  profound  inf«stiga- 
tioBs,  his  wit  obtained  the  mastery  over  all  his 
other  fisenlties,  and  led  him  into  absunlities 
kMp  which  no  dull  man  could  possibly  have 
fall^ih  We  will  give  the  most  striJring  instance 
whtdi  at  present  occurs  to  us.  In  the  third 
book  of  the  JkMigmintk  he  tells  us  that  there 
are  some  principles  which  are  not  peouli«r  to 
one  science,  but  are  common  to  severaL  That 
part  of  philosophy  which  concerns  itself  with 
these  princtples  is,  In  his  nomenchUure,  de- 
atKuaiid  as  phikmpkia  prium.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds 10  mentioo  some  of  the  piiaeiples  with 
which  this  pkiioiopkia  primm  is  conversant.  One 
of  them  is  this;  An  infectious  diseaae  Is  more 
likely  lo  be  communicated  while  it  is  in  pro- 
gress than  when  it  has  reached  its  height 
This,  says  he,  is  true  In  medicine*  It  is  also 
true  in  morals  i  for  we  see  that  the  example  of 
ve^  abandoned  men  injures  public  morality 
less  than  the  example  of  men  in  whom  vice 
has  not  yet  exttnguisbed  all  good  qualities. 
Again,  he  telLs  ua  that  ia  music  a  discord  end- 
iajg  iu  a  ooneord  is  agreeable,  and  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  noted  in  the  affections. 
Onee  more  he  tells  us,  that  in  physics  the 
t»ergy  with  which  a  principle  aeia  is  oAen 
laareased  by  the  antiporistasis  of  its  oppoMte  t 
ftftd  tk»i  it  Is  tka  mum  i*  te  aenlests  eC 


fbetions.  Iflfaisb^ndeedflMpA^Mop^pi^itr*. 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  greatest  philoso- 
phical work  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  is  Mr. 
Moore*8  '*Lalla  Rookh.'*  The  similitndeii 
which  we  have  cited  are  very  happy  simili- 
tudes. But  that  a  man  like  Bacon  shoultl 
have  taken  them  for  more,  that  he  should  hsYe 
thought  the  discovery  of  such  resemblances  as 
these  an  impormnt  part  of  philosophy,  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  singular 
facie  in  the  history  of  letters. 

The  truth  is,  that  his  mind  was  wonderfully 
quick  in  perceiving  analogies  of  all  sorts.  But 
like  several  eminent  men  whom  we  could 
name,  both  living  and  dead,  he  sometii^es  ap- 
peared strangely  deficient  in  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing rational  from  fanciAil  anatogies--- 
anaiogies  which  are  arguments  from  analo- 
gies which  are  mere  illQstraiions— analogies 
like  that  which  Bishop  Butler  so  ably  pointed 
out  between  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
from  analogies  like  that  which  Addison  dis- 
covered between  the  series  of  Grecian  gods 
carved  by  Phidias,  and  the  series  of  English 
kings  painted  by  Kneller.  This  want  of  dis- 
crimination has  led  to  many  strange  political 
speculations.  8ir  William  Temple  deduced  a 
theoiy  of  government  from  the  properties  of 
the  pyramid.  Mr.  Southey's  whole  S3r»tem  c^ 
finanoe  is  grounded  on  tbe  phenomena  of  eva- 
poration and  rain.  In  theology  this  perverted 
ingenuity  has  made  still  wilder  work.  From 
the  time  of  Irenteus  and  Origen,  down  to  the 
present  day,  there  has  not  been  a  single  gene- 
ration in  Which  great  divines  have  not  been 
led  info  the  most  absurd  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  mere  incapacities  to  distinguish  ana^ 
logics  proper,  to  use  the  scholastic  phrasf, 
from  analogies  metaphorical.*  It  is  curious 
that  Bacon  has  himself  mentioned  this  very 
kind  of  delusion  among  the  idok  tptcut ;  and 
has  mentioned  it  in  language  which,  we  are  i»> 
dined  to  think,  indicates  that  he  knew  himsetf 
to  be  subject  to  it.  It  is  the  vice,  he  tells  uS, 
of  subtle  minds  to  attach  too  much  importanca 
to  slight  distinctions ;  it  is  the  vice,  on  the  o^er 
hand,  of  high  and  diseursive  intellects  to  at- 
tach too  much  importaitce  to  slight  resem- 
blances ;  and  be  adds,  thtfl  when  this  last  pro- 
pensity is  indulged  to  excess,  it  leads  men  to 
catch  at  shadows  instead  of  substances.t 

Yet  we  cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit  had 
been  less  luxuriant.  For,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pleasure  which  it  aflbrds,  it  was  ia  tba 
vast  majority  of  cases  employed  for  the  pw 
pose  of  making  obscure  truth  plain,  of  making 
repulsive,  truth  attractive,  of  fixing  la  the 
mind  forever  truth  which  might  otharwisa 
have  made  but  a  transient  impression. 

The  poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in  Baeoil^ 
mind ;  but  not,  like  his  wit,  so  powerful  as  oe* 
oasionally  to  usurp  the  place  of  his  reasoBt 
and  to  tyrannize  over  the  whole  man.  No 
imagination  was  ever  at  once  so  strong  and  so 
thoroughly  subjugated.  It  never  stirred  but  at 
a  signal  from  good  sense.     It  stopped  at  taa 
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GipliBed  to  sach  obedience,  it  gave  noble  prods 
ot'  ilfl  vigonr.  In  tnith>  m«eh  of  Bacon  e  life 
wu  passed  in  arisiooarjr  vorid— amidst  things 
as  strange  as  anjr  that  ai«  described  in  tbe 
** Arabian  Tales,"  or  in  those  romances  on 
which  the  earate  and  barber  of  Don  Quixote's 
village  peHbrmed  so  omel  an  Mrto-ila/e— 
amidst  buildings  more  snmptnons  than  the 
palace  of  Aladdin,  fonntains  more  wonderful 
than  the  golden  water  of  Parizade,  conveyances 
more  rapid  than  the  hippogryph  of  Rnggiero, 
arms  more  formidable  than  the  lance  oif  As- 
tolfo,  remedies  more  efficacious  than  the  balsam 
of  Fiftrabras.  Yet  in  his  magnificent  day- 
d«^am8  there  was  nothing  wild— nothing  but 
what  sober  reason  sanctioned.  He  knew  that 
all  the  secrets  feigned  by  poets  to  have  been 
written  in  the  books  of  enchanters,  are  worth- 
less when  compared  with  the  mighty  secrets 
which  are  really  written  in  the  book  <»f  nature, 
and  which,  with  time  and  patience,  will  be 
read  there.  He  knew  that  all  the  wonders 
wrought  by  all  the  talismans  in  fable»  were 
trifles,  when  compared  to  the  wonders  which 
might  ^^asonably  be  expected  from  the  phi- 
losophy ot  frmi;  and,  that  if  his  words  sank 
deep  into  the  minds  of  men,  they  would  pro- 
duce eflecu  such  as  saperstition  had  never 
ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  Merlin  and  Mi- 
chael Scot  It  was  here  that  he  loved  to  let  bis 
imagination  loose.  He  loved  to  picture  to  him- 
self the  world  as  it  would  be  when  his  philoso- 
phy should*  in  his  own  noble  phrase,  ''have 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  human  empire.'**  We 
might  refer  to  many  instances.  But  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  the  strongest,  the  de- 
scription of  the  ''House  of  8ok>mon"  in  the 
"  New  Atlantis."  By  most  of  Bacon's  contem- 
poraries, and  by  some  people  of  our  time,  this 
remarkable  passage  would,  we  doubt  not,  be 
considered  as  an  ingenious  rodomontade — a 
counterpart  to  the  adventnres  of  Sinbad  or  Ba- 
ron Munchausen.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
not  to  be  found  ij^  anv  human  composition  a 
passage  more  eminently  distinguished  by  pr^ 
ISiund  and  serene  wisdom.  Thie  boldness  and 
origittality  of  the  fiction  is  Ikr  less  wonderful 
than  the  nice  discerfiment  which  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  that  long  list  of  prodigies  every 
thing  that  can  be  pronounced  impossible; 
every  thing  thai  can  be  proved  to  lie  beyond 
the  mighty  magic  of  induction  and  of  time. 
AlreAdy^orae  parts,  and  not  the  least  startling 
pans,  of  this  glorious  prophecy  have  been  ac- 
complished, even  according  to  the  letter;  and 
ihe  whole,  con^ttrued  according  to  the  spirit,  is 
daily  ace  tnplishing  all  around  us. 

One  of  ihe  most  remarkable  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  Bacon's  mind,  is  the  order  in 
which  its  powers  expanded  themselves.  With 
hfm  the  fruit  came  first  and  remained  till  the 
•«8t :  the  blossoms  did  not  appear  till  late.  In 
Heaeral  the  development  of  the  fancv  is  to  the 
development  of  the  judgment,  what  the  growth 
vf  a  girl  is  to  the  growth  of  a  boy.  The  fancy 
attains  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  perfection  of 
Ms  beauty,  its  power,  and  its  fruitfulness*  and, 
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•a  it  is  fint  to  fijpes,  it  is  aba  irat  t»  Mt.  •  it 
has  generally  \o%i  somethmg  of  its  bkwm  and 
ffeshness  before  the  sterner  faculties  hanre 
reach^  maturity  t  and  is  commonly  withered 
and  barren  while  those  lacttteies  still  retain  all 
their  energy.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  teaoy 
and  the  judgment  grow  together.  It  happens 
still  more  rsirely  that  the  judgment  grD  w»  fastnr 
than  the  (ancy.  This  seems,  however,  lo  haw 
been  the  case  with  Bacon.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  appear  to  have  been  singnlariy  sedate. 
His  gigantic  scheme  of  philosophical  reform  is 
said  by  s^pie  writers  ta  have  been  planned 
before  he  was  fiAeen;  and  was  undoobtedly 
planned  while  he  was  still  yonng.  Hepbaerved 
as  vigilantly,  naeditated  as  deeply,  and  judged 
as  temperately,  when  he  gave  his  first  work  ta 
the  world  as  at  the  close  of  his  long  careeiv 
But  in  eloquence,  in  sweetness,  and  vmety  of 
expression,  and  in  richness  of  illnstratien,  hi| 
later  writings  are  far  saperior  to  thowe  of  hit 
youth.  In  this  respect  the  history  of  his  mind 
bears  some  resemblanoe  to  the  history  of  the 
mind  of  Bnrke.  The  treatise  on  the  **8ublimt 
and  Beautiful,"  though  written  on  a  subject 
which  the  coldest  metaphysician  could  har^ 
treat  without  being  occasioaally  betraved  mta 
florid  writing,  is  the  most  nnadomed  of  all 
Burke's  works.  It  appeared  when  he  wa» 
twenty-fiva  or  twenty-six.  Whoi  at  forty,  K- 
wrote  the  "Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  ex- 
isting Diacmitents,''  his  reason  and  bis  fot^ 
ment  had  reached  their  full  maturity ;  bat  lua 
eloquence  was  still  in  its  splendid  dawn.  Ac 
fiAy,  his  rhetoric  was  quite  as  rich  aa  aood 
taste  would  permit;  and  when  he  died,  at 
almost  seventy,  it  had  become  ungraeeftillf 
gorgeous.  In  his  jronih  he  wrote  on  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  mountains  and  cascadea ;  b^ 
the  mast|rpieoes  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  by 
the  faces  and  necks  of  beautiful  women,  in  thlt 
style  ofapariiamentary  report.  Inhisoldagi^ 
he  discussed  treaties  and  tarifl^  in  the  most 
fervid  and  brilliant  language  of  romaoca.  It 
IB  strange  that  the  essay  on  the  **  Subliflae  and 
Beautiful,"  and  the  **LeOer  to  a  NoMe  Lord,'' 
should  be  the  productions  of  one  man.  But  it 
is  for  more  strange  that  the  essay  should  luMra 
been  a  prodnclion  of  his  youth,  and  the  letter 
of  his  old  age. 

We  will  give  very  short  specimens  af  Ba 
con's  two  styles.  In  1607,  he  wrote  tfana 
"CraAy  men  contemn  studies;  simple  men 
admire  them;  and  wise  men  use  them;  fot 
thev  teach  not  their  own  uae:  that  is  a  wiadov 
without  them,  and  won  by  observation.  Bead 
not  to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to  wmgfc 
and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  ba  tasted 
othera  to  be  swalfowed,  and  some  few  to  ba 
chewed  and  digested.  Reading  maketh  a  foU 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 
exact  man.  And  therefore  if  a  man  writo 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  ha 
confer  little,  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  ha  read 
little,  have  much  canning  to  seem  to  know  that 
he  doch  not.  Histories  make  men  wise,  poeta 
witty,  the  mathematics  subtle,  natural  philoao* 
phy  deep,  anorals  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric  aUa 
to  contend."  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  thst 
this  is  a  paaaaape  to  ba  «  ahewadaad  (' 
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Mjwh«rft  eonpfcsted  no  m«ek  ihonght  into 

lo  Ike  addtticns  wkidi  Dmoq  ftitenrante 
ttade  10  the  '^BsMyst^  there  is  nothieg  supe- 
rior mh  irvth  or  weight  Co  wbei  we  have  quoted. 
Bm  bis  style  wts  oonsuiMiy  becoming  richer 
Mi4  softer.  The  foUowing  passage,  first  pub- 
listed  in  1434^  wiU  show  the  exAent  of  the 
«b*s|pBi  *"  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
TestasieBt,  sdversity  is  the  blcssiBg  of  the 
Nev,  which  e*rrieth  the  greater  beaedictiov 
aad  Iha  clearer  eTidsoees  of  Goif^  favour. 
¥et,  even  ia  the  Old  Testameat,  ir  you  listen 
Id  0«vld's  harp  yo«  shall  hear  as  maoy  hearse- 
lika  airs  as  carols;  and  the  peaeiL  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  labottred  more  in  describing  the 
•Aiatieifes  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Soiomoa. 
PrsafMriiy  is  not  without  aany  fears  and  dis- 
tastes ;  and  adrcMity  is  not  withoat  comforts 
and  hopes.  Wa  see  in  needleworks  and  em- 
broidsnea  It  k  more  plaasing  lo  have  a  lively 
work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to 
have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a 
hgbtsome  ground.  Judge  therefore  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours, 
most  fragrant  when  Uiey  are  incensed  or 
crushed;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover 
Yiee,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue." 

It  is  by  the  **  Essays'*  that  Bacon  is  best 
known  to  the  multitude.  The  Novum  Organum 
and  the  Dc  Jugmentu  are  much  talked  of,  but 
little  read.  They  have  produced  indeed  a  vast 
aflhet  on  the  opinions  of  mankind ;  but  they 
have  produced  it  through  the  operations  of  in- 
teroMdiate  agents.  They  have  moved  the 
iatellects  which  have  moved  the  world.  It  is 
in  the  **  Essays"  alone  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
is  brought  into  immediate  contac?  with  tbe 
minds  of  ordinai^r  readers.  There,  ne  opens 
an  azoleric  school,  and  he  talks  to  plain  men 
in  language  which  everybody  understands, 
ahoat  things  in  which  everybody  is  interested. 
He  has  thus  enabled  those  who  must  otherwise 
have  taken  his  merits  on  trust  to  judge  for 
themselves;  and  the  great  body  of  readers 
have,  during  several  generations,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  man  who  has  treated  with  s^ch 
consummate  ability  questions  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  may  well  be  supposed  to  deserve 
all  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  those  who 
have  sat  in  his  inner  schooL 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the  admirable 
treatise  Dc  JugmtHtis,  we  must  say  that,  in  our 
judgment,  Bacon's  greatest  performance  is  the 
first  book  of  the  Ncmtm  Organum,  All  the  pe- 
cnliahties  of  his  extraordinary  mind  are  fouod 
there  in  the  highest  perfection.  Many  of  tbe 
aphorisms,  but  particularly  those  in  which  he 
gives  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  idola, 
show  a  nicety  of  observation  that  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Every  part  of  the  book  blazes 
with  wit,  but  with  wit  which  is  employed  only 
to  illustrate  and  decorate  truth.  No  book  ever 
made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
ihiokinfr,  overthrew  so  many  prejudices,  in- 
iruduced  so  many  new  opinions.  Vet,  no  book 
was  ever  wniten  in  a  less  contentioas  spirit 
It  iraly  conquers  with  chalk  and  not  with  steeL 


Prspoaitioa  afler  propoaitMn  eiMefs  Jnto  the 
mind,  is  received  not  as  an  invader,  but  as  a 
welcome  friend,  and  though  previously  um 
known,  becomes  at  once  domesticated.  But 
what  we  most  admire  is  tlte  vast  capacity  of 
that  intellect  which,  without  effort*  takes  in  ai 
once  all  the  domains  of  science-sail  the  pasti 
the  present,  and  the  future,  ail  the  errors  of 
two  thousand  y«ars,  all  the  encouraging  signs 
of  th^assing  times,  all  the  bright  hopes  of  the 
coming  age.  Cuwley,  who  was  among  the 
most  ardent,  and  not  among  the  least  diseenip> 
ing  followers  of  tbe  new  philosophy,  has,  in  one 
<^  his  finest  poems,  compared  Bacon  to  Mosei 
standing  on  Mount  Piagah.  It  is  to  Bacon,  we 
think,  as  he  appears  in  the  first  book  of  tha 
N<mum  Orgttnum,  that  the  comparison  applies 
¥rith  peculiar  felicity.  There  we  see  the  great 
Lawgiver  looking  roimd  from  his  lonely  eleva^ 
tioa  on  an  infinite  expanse;  behind  him  a 
wilderness  of  dreary  sands  and  bitter  waten' 
in  which  suocessive  generations  have  so* 
joumed,  always  moving,  yet  never  advancing, 
reaping  no  harvest  and  building  no  abiding 
city ;  l^fore  him  a  goodly  land,  a  land  of  pro- 
mise, a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
While  the  multitude  below  saw  only  the  flat 
sterile  desert  in  which  they  had  so  long  wan- 
dered, bounded  on  every  side  by  a  near  horizon, 
or  diversified  only  by  some  deceitful  mirage,  he 
was  gazing  from  a  far  higher  stand,  on  a  far 
lovelier  country — following  with  his  eye  the 
long  course  of  fertilizing  rivers,  through  ample 
pastures,  and  under  the  bridges  of  great  capi- 
tals— measuring  tbe  distances  of  marts  and 
havens,  and  portioning  out  all  those  wealthy 
regions  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  back  from  contemplating 
BacoD*«  philosophy  to  contemplate  his  life. 
Vei  witfiout  so  turning  back  it  is  impossible 
fairly  to  estimate  his  powers.  He  left  the  Uni- 
versity at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which 
most  people  repair  thither.  While  yet  a  boy 
he  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  diplomatic 
business.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  study  of 
a  vast  technical  system  of  law,  and  worked 
his  way  up  through  a  succession  of  laborious 
offices  to  the  highest  post  in  his  profession. 
In  the  mean  time  he  took  an  active  part  in 
every  Parliament ;  he  was  an  adviser  of  the 
crown ;  he  paid  court  yrith  the  greatest  assi- 
duity and  address  to  all  whose  favour  was 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  him ;  he  lived  much  in 
society ;  he  noted  the  slightest  peculiarities  of 
character  and  the  slightest  changes  of  fashion* 
Scarcely  any  man  has  led  a  more  stirring  life 
than  that  which  Bacon  led  from  sixteen  to 
sixty.  Scarcely  any  man  has  been  better  en- 
titled to  be  called  a  thorough  man  of  the  world. 
The  founding  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  impart- 
ing of  a  new  direction  to  the  minds  of  specu- 
lators— this  was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure, 
the  work  of  hours  occasionally  stolen  from  the 
Woolsack  and  the  Council  Board.  This  con- 
sideraiion,  while  it  increases  the  admiration 
with  which  we  regnrd  his  intellect,  increases 
also  our  regret  that  such  an  intellect  should  so 
oflen  have  been  unworthily  employed.  He 
well  knew  llie  betur  course,  and  had,  at  out 
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tttfce,  ffgtdtftto  pufm  it  «*f  foflfot,"  mM 
«•  in  a  letter  triittea  when  he  was  ttill  yoong, 
<"  diat  I  hare  as  rast  comemalatiTe  earis  as  I 
have  moderate  cnril  ends.'*  Had  bis  civil  ends 
eeatfaaed  to  be  moderate,  be  wcnild  have  beea, 
not  only  tbe  Moses,  bat  tbe  Joshua  of  pbilo- 
sophf.  He  weald  have  AiltUed  a  larfe  part 
of  ms  own  magnifieent  predictions.  He  wonid 
lunre  led  his  followers,  not  oalf  to  the  verae, 
box  into  the  heart  of  the  promised  lanlt.  He 
weald  not  merely  hare  pointed  oat,  bat  wonid 
bare  divided  the  spoiL  Above  all,  he  would 
have  left  not  only  a  great,  bat  a  spotless  name. 
Mankind  would  then  have  been  able  to  esteem 
their  ilhistrioas  beneiactor.  We  shonld  not 
then  be  compelled  to  regard  his  character  with 
mingled  contempt  and  ndmiration,  with  min- 
gM  aversion  and  gratitade.  We  should  not 
Chen  regret  that  there  should  be  so  many  prooft 
•f  the  narrowness  and  selishness  of  a  heart, 
dm  benevolence  of  which  was  yet  large  enoogh 
«e  take  in  ail  races  and  all  ages.    We  shoaid 


«ot  aM  lisM  lal 

ness  of  the  meet  devsted  wuiihipyei  of  i 
lative  truth,  for  the  servility  of  ihi 
champioa  of  imsfleetnal  freedom.  We  efaboU 
not  then  have  seen  the  same  man  at  oMtima 
far  in  the  van,  and  at  another  #me  thr  in  the 
rearofhfiBgeneraiiefn.  Weehouldnotliienhe 
forced  to  own,  that  he  who  first  treated  le 
lation  as  a  science  was  among  the  last  1 
Hshmen  who  need  the  rack;  that  he  wta>  first 
summoned  philoeopbers  lo  the  great  work  of 
interpreting  nature  was  amo»g  the  test  Eng- 
lishmen 1^  sold  jnstloe.  And  we  ahenld 
conclude  our  snrvey  of  a  lifo  placidly,  henonr- 
ably,  benefioently  pasnsd.  «hi  todnstHMsolh 
servations,  grounded  conclimions,  and  profil|k 
ble  inventions  anddisoovehes,'**  with  feelingi 
very  diierent  from  theee  with  which  we  now 
turn  away  from  the  cheekewd  spectMlv  of  ao 
much  gtoty  and  so  much  i ' 
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MA€KIKTOSH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN 
ENGLAND,  IN  1688/ 


[Ediiibubqh  RcviEw,  1835.] 


It  is  with  vnfeigDed  diffidence  that  we  yen- 
Hire  to  ^\v9  <mr  opkiuMi  of  the  last  work  of  Sir 
Jaace  MackiniDsh.  We  bare  in  vain  tried  to 
perfiMrm  what  ought  to  be  to  a  critic  an  easy 
«Bd  ^akitnal  acu  We  have  in  vain  tried  to 
•epMtte  the  book  from  the  writer,  and  to  judge 
«f  it  M  if  it  bore  some  unknown  name.  But 
it  ie  k)  no  purpose.  All  the  lines  of  that  vene* 
rable  eoontenance  are  before  us.  All  the  little 
fieciiliar  cadences  of  that  voice,  from  which 
Mheiars  and  statesmen  loved  to  receive  the 
lessons  of  a  serene  and  benevolent  wisdom, 
afe  ia  our  ears.  We  will  attempt  to  preserve 
strict  impartialit)'.  But  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  own,  that  we  approach  this  relic  of  a  virtu- 
ous aad  most  accomplished  man  with  feelings 
of  respect  and  gratitude  which  may  possibly 
perven  jur  judgment 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  instituting  a 
eoMpttcison  between  this  work  and  ano&er 
eelebrated  Fragment.  Our  readers  will  easily 
gttets  that  we  allude  to  Mr.  Fox's  History  or 
James  il.  The  two  books  are  written  on  the 
\  subject.  Both  were  posthumously  pub- 
Neither  had  received  the  last  correc- 
The  authors  belonged  to  the  same  poli- 
tical party,  and  held  the  same  opinions  con- 
ceraiag  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  concerning  most  of  the  pro- 
mintnt  characters  and  events  in  English  his- 
tof7«  They  had  thought  much  on  the  princi- 
]>lfls  of  government ;  but  they  were  not  mere 
sptonlators.  They  had  ransacked  the  archives 
of  rival  kingdoms,  and  pored  on  folios  which 
had  mouldered  for  ages  in  deserted  libraries ; 
but  they  were  not  mere  antiquaries.  They 
had  ime  eminent  qtulifieation  for  writing  his- 
tory ^-4hey  had  spoken  histoiy,  acted  histoiy, 
lived  history.  The  turns  of  political  ibrtune, 
ths  ebb  and  flow  of  popular  feeling,  the  hidden 
meehanism  by  which  parties  are  moved,  all 
these  things  were  the  subjects  of  their  con- 
stsnt  thought  and  of  their  most  familiar  con- 
versation. Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  his 
history  is  much  the  better  for  his  having  been 
an  ofieer  in  the  militia  and  a  member  of  the 
Hoive  of  Commons.  The  remark  is  most  just. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  his  cam- 
paifB^  though  he  never  saw  an  eoemv,  and  his 
parliamentary  attendance,  though  he  never 
mads  a  speech,  were  of  far  more  use  to  him 
Chan  years  of  retirement  and  smdy  would  have 
bean*    If  the  time  that  he  ^pent  on  parade  and 


t0fihiR*n»liUi0ninK*rU9d^imieeS,  Com- 
Mliloi  a  rlew  of  the  Reign  of  Jaiu<^  the  Second,  from 
bit  AcceMinn,  to  the  Enlerpriffe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  tiM  IM«  Right  HoMorable  Sir  Jamiw  M«cKiirroeH  ; 
a«4  eoeijrteied  to  the  8ettlemeot  of  the  Crown,  bv  ihe 
editor.  To  which  fai  prettxtsd  a  Notice  of  the  Life,  Writ- 
Inge,  and  Rpeeebet  of  Bir  Jamti  MacklutoelL  410.  Lon- 
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at  mess  in  Hampshire,  or  on  the  Treasury'- 
bench  and  atBrookes's  during  the  storms  which 
overthrew  Lord  North  and  Li)rd  Shelbume  had 
been  passed  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  he  might 
have  avoided  some  inaccuracies;,  he  might 
have  enriched  his  notes  with  a  greater  number 
of  references ;  but  he  never  would  have  pro- 
duced so  lively  a  picture  of  the  court,  ihe 
camp,  and  the  senate-house.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  great 
advantages  over  almost  every  English  his- 
torian who  has  written  since  the  time  of  Bur- 
neU  Lord  Lyrtleton  had  indeed  the  same  ad- 
vantages ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  using  them* 
Pedantry  was  so  deeply  fijced  in  his  natuse, 
that  the  hustings,  the  treasury,  the  exchequer, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords, 
left  him  the  some  dreaming  schoolboy  that 
they  found  him. 

When  we  compare  the  two  interesting  works 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  awarding  the  superiority  to  that 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Indeed,  the  supe- 
riority of  Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  James  as  an  orator  in 
hardly  more  clear  than  the  superiority  of  Sir 
James  to  Mr.  Fox  as  an  historian.  Mr.  Fox 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  Sir  James  on  ids 
legs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were,  we  think, 
each  out  of  his  proper  element  They  were 
men,  it  is  true,  of  far  too  much  judgment  and 
ability  to  fail  scandalously  in  any  undertaking 
to  which  they  brought  the  whole  power  of  their 
minds.  The  History  of  James  iL  will  always 
keep  its  place  in  our  libraries  as  a  valuable 
book ;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in 
winning  and  maintaining  a  high  place  among 
the  parliamentary  speakers  of  his  time.  Tet 
we  could  never  read  a  page  of  Mr.  Fox's  writ- 
ing, we  could  never  listen  for  a  quarter, of  an 
hour  to  the  speaking  of  Sir  James,  without 
feeling  that  there  was  a  constant  eflbrt,  a  tug 
up  hill.  Nature,  or  habit  which  had  become 
namre,  asserted  its  rights.  Mr.  Fox  wrote  de- 
bates.   Sir  James  Mackintosh  spoke  essays. 

As  far  as  mere  diction  was  concerned,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Fox  did  his  ;t>est  u>  avoid  those  faults 
which  the  habit  of  public  speaking  is  likely  to 
generate.  He  was  so  nervously  apprehensive 
of  sliding  into  some  colloquial  incorrectness, 
of  debasing  his  style  by  a  mixture  of  parlia- 
mentary slang,  that  he  ran  into  the  opposite 
error,  and  purified  his  vocabulary  with  a  scru- 
pulosity unknown  to  any  purist.  **  Ciceronem 
Allobroga  dixit."  He  would  not  allow  Addison, 
Bolingbroke,  or  Middleton,  to  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  an  expression.  He  declared  that 
h?  would  use  no  word  which  was  not  to  be  foan«l 
in  Dryden.  In  any  other  person  we  should 
have  called  this  solicitude  mere  foppe^ ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  our  admiration  for  Mlt.  Fox.  wa 
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oannot  bat  think  that  bit  extreme  attention  to 
the  petty  nicetiee  of  Ian  gauge  was  hardly 
worthy  of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an  an- 
derstanding.  There  were  purists  of  this  kind 
at  Rome;  and  their  fastidiousness  was  cen- 
sured by  Horace  with  that  perfect  good  sense 
and  good  taste  which  characterize  all  his  writ- 
ings. There  were  purists  of  this  kind  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters :  and  the  cwo 
greatest  scholars  of  that  time  raised  their 
voices,  the  one  from  within,  the  other  from 
without  the  Alps,  against  a  scrupulosity  so  un- 
reasonable. "Carent,**  said  Politian,  •'quae 
scribunt  isti  viribus  et  vita,carent  actu,carent 

affectu,  c&rent  indole Nisi  fiber  ille 

proesto  sit  ex  quo  quid  excerpant,  colligere 
rria  verba  non  possunt Horum  sem- 
per igitur  oratio  tremula,  vacillans,  infirma. 
.....  Queeso  ne  ista  superstitione  te  alliges. 
Ut  bene  ciTrrere  non  potest  qui  pe- 
dum ponere  studet  in  alienis  tantum  vestigiis, 
fta  nee  bene  scribere  qui  tanquam  de  pne- 
scripto  non  audet  egredi.** — "Posihac,"  ex- 
claims Erasmus,  **  non  licebit  epi.^opos  appel- 
lare  patres  reverendos,  nee  in  calce  literamm 
iMribere  annum  a  Christo  nato,  quod  id  nus- 
quam  fkciat  Cicero.  Quid  autem  ineptius 
quam,  toto  seculo  novato,  religione,  im penis, 
magistratibus,  locorum  vocabulis,  aedificiis. 
cultu,  moribus,  non  aliter  audere  loqui  quam 
locmus  est  Cicero  t  8i  revivisceret,  ipse  Ci- 
cero, riderei  hoc  ('ic<?ronianorum  genus." 

While  Mr.  Pox  winnowed  and  siAed  his 
phraseology  with  a  care,  which  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  and  elevation  of 
his  mind,  and  of  which  the  eflect  really  was  to 
debase  and  enfeeble  his  style,  he  was  little  on 
his  guard  against  those  more  serious  improprie- 
ties of  manner  into  which  a  great  orator,  who 
undertakes  to  write  history,  is  in  danger  of 
fklling.  There  is  about  the  whole  book  a  ve- 
hement, contentiotis,  replying  manner.  Almost 
every  argument  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
rogation, an  ejaculation,  or  a  sarcasm.  The 
writer  seems  to  be  addressing  himself  to  some 
imaginary  audience ;  to  be  tearing  in  pieces  a 
defence  of  the  Stuarts  which  has  just  been 
pronounced  by  an  imaginary  Tory.  Take,  for 
example,  his  answer  to  Hume's  remarks  on 
the  execution  of  Sydney ;  and  substitute  **  the 
honoarable  gentleman,"  or  •*  the  noble  lord,"  for 
the  name  of  If  ume.  The  whole  passage  sounds 
like  a  powerful  reply,  thundering  at  three  in 
the  morning  from  the  Opposition  Bench. 
While  we  read  it,  we  can  almost  fancy  that  we 
see  and  hear  the  great  English  debater,  such 
af  he  has  been  described  to  us  by  the  few  who 
oan  still  remember  the  Westminster  Scrutiny, 
and  the  Oczakow  Negotiations,  in  the  full 
paroxysm  of  inspiration,  foaming,  screaming, 
choked  by  the  rushing  multitude  of  his  words. 
It  is  true  that  the  passage  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  several  other  passages  which  we 
could  point  out,  are  admirable,  when  considered 
merely  as  exhibitions  of  metital  power.  We 
at  once  recognise  that  consummate  master  of 
the  whole  art  of  intellectual  gladiatorship, 
whose  Speeches,  imperfectly  as  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  should  be  studied  day  and 
ni^hi  by  every  man  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
»cienee  of  logical  defence.   We  find  in  several 


parts  of  the  History  of  Jamet  IL  §m  Wfwti 
mens  of  that  which  we  coooeive  to  have  mmi 
the  great  characteristic  of  Demosthenes  among 
the  Greeks,  and  of  Pox  among  the  orators  of 
Englandi'-reason  penetrated,  and  if  wa  may 
venture  on  the  expression,  made  red-hot  hy 
passion.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  excellence 
proper  to  history;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say,  that  whatever  is  strikingly  good  in  Mr. 
Pox's  Pragment  is  out  of  place. 

With  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  case  was 
reversed.  His  proper  place  was  his  library,  a 
circle  of  men  of  letters,  or  a  chair  of  moral 
and  political  philosophy.  He  distingiiuihad 
himself  highly  in  ParKament.  Bm  nevertlM- 
less  Parliament  was  not  exactly  the  sphere 
for  bim.  The  eflfect  cf  his  most  soecessftil 
speeches  was  small,  when  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  ability  and  learning  which  was 
expended  on  them.  We  could  easily  name 
men  who,  not  possessing  a  tenth  part  of  Us 
intellectual  powers,  hardly  ever  addreat  the 
House  of  Commons  without  producing  a 
greater  impression  than  was  produced  by  hia 
most  splendid  and  elaborate  orations.  •  His  lu- 
minous and  philosophical  disqxiisttion  on  die 
Reform  Bill  was  spoken  to  empty  benches. 
Those,  indeed,  who  had  the  wit  to  keep  thdr 
seats,  picked  up  hints  which,  skilfully  used, 
made  the  fortune  of  more  than  one  speech. 
But  "it  was  caviare  to  the  general."  Andovoi 
those  who  listened  to  Sir  James  with  pleasors 
and  admiration,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
he  rather  lectured  than  debated.  An  artist 
who  should  waste  on  a  panorama,  on  a  aeene, 
or  on  a  transparency,  the  exquisite  finishiiig 
which  we  admire  in  some  of  the  small  Datoh 
interiors,  would  not  squander  his  powers  mxnte 
than  this  eminent  man  too  often  did.  Hit  au- 
dience resembled  the  boy  in  the  **  Heart  of  Mii- 
Lothian,"  who  pushes  away  the  lady's  giMMKs 
with  contempt,  and  insists  on  having  die  white 
money.  They  preferred  the  silver  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  and  which  they  wens  eon* 
stantly  passing  about  from  hand  to  hand,  to 
the  gold  which  they  had  never  before  seen,  and 
with  the  value  of  which  they  wereunaoqiMulted. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  did  not  wholly  devote  bis 
later  years  to  philosophy  and  literatore.  Hit 
talents  were  not  those  which  enable  a  speaker 
to  produce  with  rapidity  a  series  of  striking 
but  transitory  impressions,  to  excite  the  miads 
of  five  hundred  gentlemen  at  midnight,  widtoit 
saying  any  thing  that  any  one  of  them  will  be 
able  to  remember  in  the  morning.  Hia  arga- 
ments  were  of  a  very  different  texmre  from 
those  which  are  produced  in  Pariiameat  at  a 
moment's  noticer— which  puxzle  a  plain  man 
who,  if  he  had  them  before  him  in  wiitinK, 
would  soon  detect  their  fallacy,  and  which  the 
great  debater  who  employed  them  forgets  wilh- 
m  half  an  hour,  and  never  thinks  of  agwn. 
Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  compoaitioiia 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  was  the  ripe  fniit 
of  study  and  of  meditation,  h  was  the  same 
with  his  conversation.  In  his  most  familiar 
talk  there  was  no  wildness,  no  inconsistency, 
no  amusing  nonsense,  nn  exaggeration  for  the 
sake  of  momentary  efl*ect.  His  mind  was  a 
vast   magazine,  admirably  ^ranfftd;^^vcnr 
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,wmA€fmf'^km§.ina  in  iu 
j^laee.  His  judsknonu  oa  men,  on  sects,  on 
books*  ^d  been  often  and  carefully  tested  and 
weighed,  and  had  tliea  been  commiued,  each 
10  itt  proper  receptacle,  in  the  most  capacious 
and  accurately  constructed  memory  that  any 
human  being  ever  possessed.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed^  if  yoxk  had  asked  for  any 
thmg  that  was  not  to  be  (bund  in  that  immense 
aiorehouse.  The  article  which  you  required 
was  not  only  there.  It  was  ready.  It  was  in 
its  own  proper  compartment.  In  a  moment  it 
was  brought  down»  unpacked,  and  displayed. 
If  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege— 4br  privi- 
lege indeed  it  was— K)f  listening  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  had  been  disposed  to  find  some 
fault  in  his  conversation,  they  might  perhaps 
have  observed  that  he  yielded  too  liule  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  He  seemed  to  be 
reoollectiag,  not  creating.  He  neyer  appeared 
la  eatch  a  sudden  glimpse  of  a  subject  in  a 
new  light  You  never  saw  his  opinions  in  the 
Making, — still  rode,  still  inconsistent,  and  re- 
^niring  to  be  fashioned  by  thought  and  discus- 
sion* They  came  forth,  like  the  pillars  of  that 
temple  io  which  no  sound  of  axes  or  hammers 
was  heard,  finished,  rounded,  and  exactly  suit- 
ed to  their  places.  What  Mr.  Charles  Lamb 
has  said  with  much  humour  and  some  truth, 
of  the  conversation  of  Scotchmen  in  general, 
was  certainly  true  of  this  eminent  Scotchman. 
He  did  not  find,  but  bring.  You  could  not  cry 
halves  to  any  thing  that  turned  up  while  you 
•were  in  his  company. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which 
are  most  important  in  an  historian,  he  possessed 
in  a  very  high  degree.  He  was  singularly 
snild,  calm,  and  impartial,  in  his  judgments  of 
men  and  of  parties.  Almost  all  the  distin- 
gidshed  writers  who  have  treated  of  English 
history  are  advocates.  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  are  alone  entitled  to  be 
called  judges.  But  the  extreme  austerity  of 
Mr.  Hallam  takes  away  something  (^om  the 
pleasnre  of  reading  his  learned,  eloquent,  and 
judicious  writings.  He  is  a  judge,  but  a  hang- 
Mig  judge,  the  Page  or  Bnller  of  the  high  court 
ef  literary  justice.  His  black  cap  is  in  con- 
stant requisition.  In  the  long  calendar  of 
those  whom  he  has  tried,  there  is  hardly  one 
who  has  not,  in  spite  of  evidence  to  charac- 
ter and  recommendatioDs  to  mercy,  been  sen- 
tenced and  left  for  execution.  Sir  James, 
Erhaps,  erred  a  little  on  the  other  side.  He 
ed  a  maiden  asaize,  and  came  away  with 
white  gloves,  after  sitting  in  judgment  on 
balehes  of  the  most  notorious  offenders.  He 
had  a  quick  eye  for  die  redeeming  parts  of  a 
eharaeter,  and  a  large  toleration  for  the  infir- 
■i^ies  of  mea  expoMd  to  strong  temptations. 
Bot  this  lenity  did  not  arise  from  ignoranoe  or 
negleet  of  moral  distinctions.  Though  he  al- 
lewed,  perhaps,  too  much  weight  to  every  ex- 
lennattng  circumstance  that  could  be  urged  in 
flnroor  of  the  transgressor,  he  never  dia^ted 
the  authority  of  the  law,  or  showed  his  inge- 
nuity by  refining  away  its  enactments.  On 
ev^ery  oocasion  he  showed  himself  firm  where 

P\t%  were  in  question,  but  fhU'of  charity 
(Mtvidualb. 


We  have  no  hesitation  k  pconouncing  this 
Fragment  decidedly  the  best  history  now  ez^ 
tant  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  It  eon- 
tains  much  new  and  curious  information,  of 
which  excellent  use  has  been  made.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  narrative  is  deserving  of  high 
adouration.  We  have  noticed  only  one  mis- 
take of  the  smallest  importance,  and  that,  we 
believe,  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  editor, 
who  has  far  more  serious  blunders  to  answer 
for.  The  pension  of  60,000  livres,  which  Lord 
Sunderland  received  from  France,  is  said  Io 
have  been  equivalent  to  2^0/.  sterling.  Sir 
James  had  perhaps  for  a  moment  forgotten^— 
his  editor  had  certainly  never  heard, — that  a 
great  depreciation  of  the  French  coin  took 
place  after  1688.  When  Sunderland  was  in 
power,  the  livre  was  worth  about  eighteen 
pence,  and  bis  pension  consequently  amounted 
to  about  4,500/.  This  is  really  the  only  inac- 
curacy of  the  slightest  moment  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  several  attentive  pe- 
rusals. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  book  is  not  in  some 
degree  open  to  the  charge  which  the  idle  citi- 
zen in  the  Spectator  brought  against  his  pud- 
ding. "  Mem.  too  many  plums,  and  no  suet** 
There  is  perhaps  too  much  disquisition  and 
too  litUe  narrative;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
fault  into  which,  judging  from  the  habits  of 
Sir  James's  mind,  we  should  have  thought  him 
most  likely  to  fkll.  What  we  assuredly  did 
not  anticipate  was,  that  the  narrative  would  be 
better  executed  than  the  disquisitions.  We 
expected  to  find,  and  we  have  found,  many  just 
delineaiioos  of  character,  and  many  digres- 
sions full  of  interest,  such  as  the  account 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  state  of 
prison  discipline  in  England  a  bundled  and 
fifty  years  ago.  We  expected  to  find,  and  we 
have  found,  many  reflections  breathing  the 
spirit  of  a  calm  and  benign<int  philosophy. 
But  we  did  not,  we  own,  expect  to  find  that 
Sir  James  could  tell  a  story  as  well  as  Yoltaine 
or  Hume.  Yet  such  is  the  fact;  and  if  any 
person  doubts  it,  we  would  advise  him  to  read 
the  account  of  the  events  which  followed  the 
issuing  of  King  James's  famous  declaration^-^ 
the  meeting  of  the  clergy,  the  violent  scene  at 
the  Privy  Council,  the  commitment,  trial,  and 
acquittal  of  the  bishops.  The  most  superficial 
reader  must  be  charmed,  we  think,  by  the  lifie- 
liness  of  the  narrative.  But  no  person  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  that  vast  mass  of  intracta- 
ble materials,  of  which  the  valuable  and  tnle- 
resting  part  has  been  extracted  and  condensed, 
can  fully  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  wnisr. 
Here,  and  indeed  throughout  the  book,  we  find 
many  harsh  and  careless  expressions,  which 
the  author  would  probably  have  removed  if  he 
bad  lived  to  complete  hM  work.  But,  in  spite 
of  these  blemishes,  we  must  say  that  we  should 
find  it  diflleult  to  point  out,  in  any  modem  hhi- 
torian,  any  passage  of  equal  length,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  of  equal  merit.  We  find  in  it  the 
diligence,  the  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  ol 
Hallam,  united  to  the  vivacity  and  the  colovr- 
ing  of  Southey.  A  history  of  England,  written 
throughout  in  thia  manner,  would  be  the  meat 
laaoinatijig  book  ia  the  UAfuage.    It  would  be 
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iKoreTn  Tcqncit  at  %c  cfrentathig  libraries  than 
the  Un  novel. 

8lr  Janes  tras  not,  ve  think,  gifted  with 
poetical  imagination.  Bat  the  lower  kind  of 
Imagination  which  is  necessary  to  the  histo- 
Wan,  he  had  in  large  measure.  It  is  not  the 
tmsiness  of  the  historian  to  create  new  worlds 
and  to  people  them  with  new  races  of  beings. 
He  is  to  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  to  Dante  and 
Milton,  what  Nollekens  was  to  Ganova,  or 
Tiawrence  to  Michel  Angelo.  The  object  of 
the  historian's  imagination  is  not  within  him ; 
it  b  famished  from  without.  It  is  not  a  vision 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  discernible  only  by  the 
tyt  of  his  own  mind  ;  but  a  real  model  which 
he  did  not  make,  and  which  he  cannot  alter. 
Yet  his  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  imitation. 
The  triumph  of  his  skill  is  to  select  such  parts 
as  may  produce  the  eflTect  of  the  whole,  to  bring 
(ttn  strongly  J^ll  the  characteristic  features,  and 
to  throw  the  light  and  shade  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  heighten  the  eflect  This  skill,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  unfinished  work  now. 
before  us,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

The  style  of  this  Fragment  is  weighty,  man- 
ly, and  unaffected.  There  are,  as  we  have 
said,  some  expressions  which  seem  to  us 
harsh,  and  some  which  we  think  inaccurate. 
These  would  probably  hare  been  corrected,  if 
Sir  James  had  lived  to  superintend  the  publi- 
cation. We  ought  to  add  that  the  printer  has 
by  no  means  done  his  duty.  One  misprint  in 
rarticular  is  so  serious  as  to  require  notice. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  paid  a  high  and 
just  tribute  to  the  genius,  the  integrity,  and 
the  courage  of  a  good  and  great  man,  a  dis- 
finguished  ornament  of  English  literature,  a 
'fearless  champion  of  English  liberty,  Thomas 
Burnet,  Master  of  the  Charter-House,  and  au- 
thor of  that  most  eloquent  and  imacrinative 
work,  the  TeUwrii  Theoria  Sacra,  Wherever 
the  name  of  this  Celebrated  man  occurs,  it  is 
printed  "Bennet,"  both  in  the  text  and  in  the 
index.  This  cannot  be  mere  negligence :  it  is 
plain  that  Thomas  Burnet  and  his  writings 
were  never  heard  of  by  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  employed  to  edite  this  vnlume ;  and  who, 
not  content  with  deforming  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's text  by  such  blunders,  has  prefixed  to  it 
ft  calumnious  Memoir,  has  appended  to  it  a 
most  unworthy  Continuation,  and  has  thus 
succeeded  in  expanding  the  volume  into  one 
^  the  thickest,  and  deba^sin?  it  into  one  of  the 
worst  that  we  ever  saw.  Never  did  we  see  so 
tdmirable  an  illustratinn  of  the  old  Greek  pro- 
verb, which  tells  us  that  half  is  sometimes 
"more  than  the  whole.  Never  did  we  see  a 
ease  in  which  the  increase  of  the  bulk  was  so 
evi^'ently  a  diminution  of  the  value. 

Why  such  an  artist  was  selected  to  deface  so 
Itne  a  Torso,  we  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture. 
We  read  that,  when  the  Consul  Mummius,  af^r 
tile  taking  of  Corinth,  was  preparing  lo  send 
'  tti  Rome  some  works  of  the  greatest  Grecian 
iK5ulntors,  he  told  the  packers  that  if  they  broke 
1il»  Venus  or  his  Apollo,  he  would  force  them 
M  HMtore  the  limbs  which  should  be  wanting. 
A  head  by  a  hewer  of  milestOBea,  joined  to  a 
Iwiwii  by  PrmcMes,  wovid  not  nitpriae  or 


shock  tniMOTe  dEiH'th^viM^MDMNt 
Memoir  contains  mttdi  flMt  m  wofth 
ing;  for  it  contains  ttmAy  extraets  Aoai  tlM 
compositions  of  Sir  James  Mackintoeh.  IM 
when  we  pass  from  what  fStke  biographer  ha4 
done  with  his  scissors,  to  what  he  has  done 
with  his  pen,  we  find  nothing  worthy  of  appro* 
bation.  Instead  of  oonfining  himself  lo  th« 
only  work  which  he  Is  competent  to  perfom— * 
that  of  relating  facts  .in  plain  words— he  f^ 
vonrs  us  with  his  ophiions  about  Lord  Bacon, 
and  about  the  French  literature  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  with  opinions,  more  absnrd 
still,  about  the  poetry  of  Homer,  whom  it  is 
evident,  from  hie  criticisms,  that  he  cannot 
read  in  the  original.  He  sfifeots,  and  for  augbt 
we  know,  feds  something  tike  contempt  for 
the  celebrated  man  whose  life  he  has  under' 
taken  to  write,  and  whom  he  was  incompetsdt 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  eren  of  a  corrector  of 
the  press.  Our  readers  may  form  a  norion  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  narrative  is  com^ 
posed,  from  expressions  which  occur  at  the 
beginning.  This  biographer  tells  us  that  Mack* 
intosh,  on  occasion  of  taking  bis  medical  de^ 
gree  at  Edinburgh,  •*  not  only  put  off  the  writing 
of  his  Thesis  to  the  last  moment,  but  was  at 
hour  behind  his  time  on  the  day  of  ezamina* 
tion,  and  kept  the  Academic  Senate  waiting 
for  him  in  M\  conclave."  This  irregularitft 
which  no  sensible  profnssor  would  have  thought 
deserving  of  more  than  a  slight  reprimand,  it 
described  by  the  biographer,  aOer  a  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  as  an  incredible  tD8tan«e 
**  not  so  much  of  indolence  as  of  gross  negli- 
gence and  bad  taste."  But  this  is  not  all.  Our 
biographer  has  contrived  to  procure  a  copy  of 
tiie  Thesis,  and  has  sate  down  with  his«ii^ 
prattfiH  and  his  Propria  gute  mmibna  at  his  side, 
to  pick  out  blunders  in  a  composition  writiem 
by  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  on  the  occasioB  a^ 
luded  to.  He  finds  one  mistake-— such  a  nus^ 
take  as  the  greatest  scholar  might  commit  when 
in  haste,  and  as  the  veriest  schoolboy  wooM 
detect  when  at  leisure.  He  glories  over  this 
precious  discovery  with  all  the  exultatieo  of  a 
pedagogue.  "  Deceived  by  the  passtre  teron- 
nalion  of  the  deponent  verb  dtfimgor^  Mackin- 
tosh misuses  it  in  a  passive  sense."  He  it 
not  equally  fortunate  in  his  other  discovery. 
**  Lamdi  rontjhirrart"  whatever  he  may  tbinki  is 
not  an  improper  phrase.  Mackintosh  meaflt 
to  say  that  there  are  men  whose  praise  is  a 
disgrace.  No  person,  we  are  sure,  who  Imh 
read  this  Memoir,  will  doubt  that  there  Aili 
men  whose  abuse  is  an  honour. 

But  we  must  proeeed  to  more  impoftuit 
matters.  This  writer  eridently  wishes  lo  iai- 
press  his  readers  with  a  belief  that  Siria 
Mackintosh,  from  interested  motives, 
doned  the  doctrines  of  ihe  **Vindioi8B  Galiio 
Had  his  statements  appeared  in  their  natsnU 
place,  we  should  leave  them  to  their  naia- 
ral  fate.  We  would  not  stoop  to  defend  ittr 
James  Maokintosh  from  the  attanks  of  fowth- 
rate  magazines  and  pothouse  newspapers.  Blit 
here  his  own  fhme  is  turned  against  him.  A 
book,  of  which  net  one  eopy  would  ever  impe 
been  bo«|^t  bat  fisr  hit  name  in  the  titie^pap, 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  Akm  iianAir.    VMfr 
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uig»  in  -Um  woN*  «I  oae  of  the  aoM  uaiftble 
•f  Homer's  hecoMy**- 

We  have  no  difiicuity  in  admitting  that»  dor- 
tag  the  ten  or  twelve  years  which  totlowed  the 
appearance  of  the  ''VindicisB  GallicJB,"  the 
opinions  of  8ir  Jaaiet  Mackintosh  underwent 
•one  change.  Bat  did  this  change  pass  on 
him  alone t  Was  it  not  common!  Was  it 
Bol  almost  universal  ?  Was  there  one  honest 
friend  of  liberty  in  fiorope  or  in  America  whose 
ardour  had  not  been  damped,  whose  futh  in  the 
bigh4estinie8  of  manlcind  had  not  been  shaken! 
Was  there  one  observer  to  whom  the  French 
Revolution,  or  revolutioAS  in  general,  appeared 
exactly  in  the  saase  light  on  the  day  when  the 
Bastille  fell  and  on  the  day  when  the  Girond- 
isu  were  dra^q^  to  the  scaffold — the  day  when 
-the  Directory  shipped  off  their  principal  oppo> 
nent  ibr  Guianai»  or  the  day  when  the  Legisla^ 
tive  Body  was  driven  from  its  hall  at  the  point 
ai  the  bayonet!  We  do  not  speak  of  euthu- 
viastio  and  lightHBfMnded  people — of  wits  like 
8heridan»  or  poets  like  Al&eri,  but  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  intelligent  practical  statesmen, 
l^id  of  the  deepest,  5^  calmest,  the  most  im* 
partial  political  speculators  of  that  time.  What 
was  the  language  and  conduct  of  Lord  Spen* 
•<Fr>ofLordFitswilliam,ofMr.Grattan]  What 
is  itkt  tone  of  Bnmont's  Memoirs,  written  just 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century !  What 
Tory  could  have  spoken  with  greater  disgust 
and  coatempi  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
anthocg !  Nay,  this  writer,  a  republican,  and 
the  most  upright  and  xealous  of  republicans, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Burke's 
work  on  the  Revolotiou  had  saved  Europe. 
The  name  of  M.  Dtimont  naturally  suggests 
that  of  Mr.  Bentham.  He,  we  presume,  was  not 
rstting  for  a  place ;  and  what  language  did  he 
hold  at  that  time!  Look  at  his  little  treatise 
enUt\ed**Sopkume$Jnar€kiqueM:*  In  that  trea- 
tise he  says,  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  ab- 
surd principles  on  which  it  was  commenced}-^ 
that  while  the  chieCs  of  the  constittient  assem- 
bly gloried  in  the  thought  that  they  were  pull- 
ing down  an  aristocracy,  they  never  saw  that 
their  doctrines  tended  to  produce  an  evil  a 
hundred  times  more  formidable — anarchy;— 
that  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  ''  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Maa**  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
produced  the  crimes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror; — 
that  none  but  an  eye-wiiness  could  imagine 
the  horrors  o£  a  state  of  society  in  which  com- 
ments on  that  Declaration  were  put  forth  by 
men  with  no  food  in  their  bellies,  with  rags  on 
their  backs,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands.  He 
praises  the  English  Parliament  for  the  dislike 
which  it  has  alwavs  shown  to  abstract  reason- 
lugh,  and  to  the  imrmiag  of  general  principles. 
In  M.  Dumont*s  preface  to  the  *«  Treatise  on  the 
Pnaciples  of  Legislation** — a  preiace  written 
oiKier  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bentham  and  published 
ifUh  his  sanctioi^— are  the  following  still  more 
remarkable  ezprsssiona  i-^*' M.  Beutham  est 
i^  ioin  d*att#c^r  ufM  f  ref^^rcaca  exclusive 


&  guoooe  forme  do  9eimv«Riam«At  H  peris%. 
que  la  meilleure  constitution  pour  nn  peupW 

est  cellc  d  laquelle  il  est  acoouium^ 

Le  vice  foadamental  des  theories  sur  les  con- 
stitutions politiques,  c*est  de  commencer  par 
attaqoer  celles  qui  existent,  et  d*exciicr  tout  au 
moios  des  inquietudes  et  des  jalousies  de  povi^ 
voir.  Une  telle  disposition  aVst  point  favor- 
able au  perfeciioDueinent  des  lois.  La  seule 
^poque  ou  Ton  puis«e  entreprendre  avec  suc- 
ces  de  grandes  reformes  de  legislation,  e^t 
celle  ou  les  passions  publiques  sont  ca  Imes,  et 
ou  le  goivemement  jouit  de  la  stability  la  plus 
grande.  L*objet  de  M.  Bentham,  en  chcrcbant 
dans  le  vice  des  lois  la  cause  de  la  plnpart  des 
maux,  a  et^  constamment  d^eioigner  le  ^\^^ 
grand  de  tous,  le  bouleversement  de  Tautorite, 
les  revolutions  de  propriety  et  de  pouvoir.** 

To  so  conservative  a  frame  of  mind  had  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  brought  tlM 
most  uncompromising  reformers  of  that  time. 
And  why  is  one  person  to  be  singled  out  from 
among  millions  and  arraigned  before  posterity 
as  a  traitor  to  bis  opinions,  only  because  events 
produced  on  him  the  effect  which  they  pro* 
duced  on  a  whole  generation!  This  biographer 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  revelations  from 
Heaven  Like  Mr.  Percival,  or  pure  anticipated 
cognitions  like  the  disciples  of  Kant.  But  such 

Soor  creatures  as  Mackintosh,  Dnmont,  an4 
tentham  had  nothing  but  observation  and  rea- 
son to  guide  them,  and  they  obeyed  the  guidance 
of  observation  and  reason.  How  is  it  in  phy- 
sics !  A  traveller  falls  in  with  a  fruit  which 
he  had  never  before  sben.  He  tastes  it,  aa4 
finds  it  sweet  and  refreshing.  He  praises  it« 
and  resolves  to  introduce  it  into  his  own  coun- 
try. But  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  taken  violently 
sick;  he  is  convulsed;  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death ;  no  medicine  gives  him  relief!  He  of  . 
course  pronounces  (his  delicious  food  a  poison, 
blames  his  own  folly  in  tasting  it,  and  cautious 
his  friends  against  it.  After  a  long  and  violent 
struggle  he  recovers,  and  finds  himself  much 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings,  but  free  from  some 
chrbnic  complaints  which  had  been  the  torment 
of  his  life.  He  then  changes  his  opinion  again, 
and  pronounces  this  fruit  a  very  powerful  re- 
medy, which  ought  to  be  emplojred  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  with  great  caution,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  tlie 
*' Pharmacopcdia.**  And  would  it  not  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  call  such  a  man  fickle 
and  inconsistent  because  he  had  repeatedly 
altered  his  judgment !  If  he  had  not  altered 
his  judgment,  would  he  have  been  a  rational 
being!  It  was  exactly  the  same  with  the 
French  Revolution.  That  event  was  a  new 
phenomenon  in  politics.  Nothing  that  hatl 
gone  before  enabled  any  person  to  judge  with 
certainty  of  the  course  which  affairs  might 
take.  At  first  the  effect  was  the  reform  of  great 
abuses,  and  honest  men  rejoiced.  Then  came 
commotion,  proscription, confiscation,  the  bank 
ruptcy,  the  assignats,  the  maximum,  civil  war 
foreign  war,  revolutionary  tribunals,  guillotiu 
ades,  Boyades,  fusillades.  Yet  a  little  whil«, 
and  a  military  despotism  rose  out  of  thp  con- 
cision, and  threatened  the  independence  of 
every  state  in  Europe.  And  yet  again  a  litt«« 
while,  and  the  old  dynasty  returned.  foUowwl 
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bf  ft  trtiB  of  ^Mlgrmte  mt^r  to  t^gbefteHw  <M 
Ibises.  We  have  now,  we  think,  the  whole 
before  us.  We  should  therefore  be  jusdy 
accused  of  teritj  or  insincerity  if  oar  lan- 
guage concerning  those  eyents  were  constant- 
]j  changing.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that 
the  French  Reyolation»  in  arpite  of  all  its  crimes 
and  follies,  was  a  great  blessing  to  mankind. 
But  it  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that 
those  who  had  only  seen  the  first  act  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  catastrophe,  and  should  be  al- 
ternately elated  and  depressed  as  the  plot  went 
on  disclosing  itself  to  them.  A  man  who  had 
held  exactly  the  same  opinion  about  the  Revo- 
lution in  1789,  in  1794,  in  1804,  in  1814,  and 
in  1884,  would  have  been  either  a  divinely  in- 
spired prophet  or  an  obstinate  fool.  Mackin- 
tosh was  neither.  He  was  simply  a  wise  and 
good  man ;  and  the  change  which  passed  on 
his  mind  was  a  change  which  passed  on  the 
mind  of  almost  every  wise  and  good  man  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  few  of  his  contemporaries 
changed  so  little.  The  rare  moderation  and 
calmness  of  his  temper  preserved  him  alike 
from  extravagant  elation  and  from  extrava- 
gant despondency.  He  was  never  a  Jacobin. 
He  was  never  an  Antijacobin.  His  mind  os- 
cillated undoubtedly;  but  the  extreme  points 
of  the  oscillation  were  not  very  remote.  Here- 
in he  difiered  greatly  from  some  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  who  entered  into  life  at  near- 
ly the  same  time  with  him.  Such  persons  we 
have  seen  rushing  from  one  wild  extreme  to 
another — out-PainingPaine— out-Castlereagh- 
ingCastlercagh— Pantisocratists— ultra-Tories 
-—Heretics — Persecutors — breaking  the  old 
laws  against  sedition-— calling  for  new  and 
sharper  laws  against  sedition — writing  demo- 
cratic dramas — writing  laureate  odes — pane- 
gyrising Marten — panegyrizing  Laud — consist- 
eat  in  nothing  but  in  an  intolerance  which  in 
any  person  would  be  offensive,  but  which  is 
altogether  unpardonable  in  men  who,  by  their 
own  confession,  have  had  such  ample  experi- 
ence of  their  own  fallibility.  We  readily  con- 
cede to  some  of  these  persons  the  praise  of  elo- 
quence and  of  poetical  invention,  nor  are  we 
by  any  means  disposed,  even  where  they  have 
been  gainers  by  their  conversion,  to  question 
their  sincerity.  It  would  be  most  uncandid  to 
attribute  to  sordid  motives  actions  which  ad- 
mit of  a  less  discreditable  explanation.  We 
think  that  the  conduct  of  these  pprsons  has 
been  precisely  ^hat  was  to  be  expected  from 
men  who  were  giAed  with  strong  imagination 
and  quick  sensibility,  but  who  were  neither 
accurate  observers  nor  logical  reasoners.  It 
vms  natural  that  such  men  should  see  in  the 
victory  of  the  third  estate  in  France  the  davm 
of  a  new  Sammian  age.  It  was  natural  that 
the  disappointment  should  be  proportioned  to 
ihc  extravagance  of  their  hopes.  Though  the 
direction  of  their  passions  was  altered,  the  vio- 
lence of  those  passions  was  the  same.  The 
force  of  the  rebound  was  proportioned  to  the 
force  of  die  original  impulse.  The  pendulum 
i.wung  furiously  to  the  left  because  it  had  been 
drawn  too  {ac  to  the  right. 

We  own  that  nothing  gives  us  so  high  an 
idea  uf  the  judgment  and  temper  of  Sir  James 
Maekintfksh  as  the  manner  in  which  he  shaped 
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cessively  to  two  opposite  Meetions,  be  tooir 
both  in  their  very' mildest  form.  The  oonsci*' 
tution  of  his  mind  was  such  that  neither  of  the 
diseases  which  committed  such  havoc  all 
around  him  could,  in  any  serious  degree,  or  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  derange  his  intel- 
lectual health.  He,  like  every  honest  and 
enlightened  man  in  Europe,  $aw  with  delight 
the  great  awakening  of  the  French  nation. 
Yet  he  never,  in  the  season  of  his  warroe»i 
enthusiasm,  proclaimed  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  property  and  the  just  authori- 
ty of  governments.  He,  like  almost  every 
honest  and  enlightened  man,  was  discouraged 
and  perplexed  by  the  terrible  events  which  fol-- 
lowed.  Yet  he  never,  in  the  most  gloomy 
times,  abandoned  the  cause  of  peace,  of  liber- 
ty, and  of  toleration.  In  that  great  convulsion 
which  overset  almost  every  other  understand- 
ing, he  was  indeed  so  much  shaken  that  he  lean- 
ed sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in 
the  other;  but  he  never  lost  his  balance.  The 
opinions  in  which  he  at  last  reposed,  and  to 
which,  in  spite  of  strong  temptations,  lie  ad- 
hered with  a  firm,  a  disinterested,  an  ill-re- 
quited fidelity,  were  a  just  mean  between  those 
which  he  had  defended  with  a  youthful  ardour 
and  with  more  than  manly  prowess  against. 
Mr.  Burke ;  and  those  to  which  he  had  inclined 
during  the  darkest  and  saddest  years  in  the 
history  of  modem  Europe.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  this  be  the  picture  either  of  a  weak 
or  of  a  dishonest  mind. 

What  his  political  opinions  were  in  Ws  lat- 
ter years  is  written  in  the  annals  of  his  cormtry. 
Those  annals  will  sufficiently  refute  the  calum- 
ny which  his  biographer  has  ventured  to  pub- 
lish in  the  very  advertisement  to  his  work. 
**  Sir  James  Mackintosh,**  says  he,  "  was  avow- 
edly and  emphatically  a  Whig  of  the  Revo- 
lution: and  since  the  agitation  of  religious 
liberty  and  paHiamentary  reform  became  a  na- 
tional movement,  the  great  transaction  of  1688 
has  been  more  dispassionately,  more  correctly, 
and  less  highly  estimated.*' — While  we  tran- 
scribe the  words,  our  anger  cools  down  into 
scorn.  If  they  mean  any  thing,  they  must 
mean  that  the  opinions  of  ffir  James  Mackin- 
tosh concerning  religious  liberty  and  parlia- 
mentary reform  went  no  further  than  those  of 
the  authors  of  the  Revolution, — in  other  words, 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  opposed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  quite  approved  of  the  old 
constitution  of  the  Hou>«e  of  Commnns.  The 
allegation  is  confuted  by  twenty  volumes  of 
pariiamentanr  debates,  nay,  by  innumerable 
passages  in  the  very  fragment  which  this  wri- 
ter has  done  his  little  utmost  to  defkce.  We 
tell  him  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  often 
done  more  for  religious  liberty  and  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than 
the  feeble  abilities  of  hw  biographer  will  ever 
eflect  in  the  whole  course  of  a  long  life. 

The  Continuation  which  follows  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  Fragment  is  as  ofiensire  as  the 
Memoir  which  precedes  it  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  read  the  whole,  or  even  one  half 
of  it  T^ree  hundred  quarts  pages  of  soeh 
matter  are  too  much  fbr  human  patience.  It' 
wouM  be  unjust  to  ibeivtitMr  not  to  fresaat* 


mxtwim^tfm^i iHw«»  we in^ppeet,  vill  be 
his  rtaderB,  with  a  sample  of  his  eloqaenee. 
We  will  treat  them  with  a  short  sentence,  and 
will  engage  that  they  shall  think  it  long  encnigh. 
**  Idolatry !  fatal  word,  which  has  edged  more 
swords,  lighted  more  fires,  and  iohmnanised 
more  hearts,  than  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the 
passions  besides.'*  A  choice  style  for  history, 
we  must  own !  This  gentleman  is  fond  of  the 
word  **  vocabulary."  He  speaks  very  scorn- 
fully of  Churchill's  "  vocabulary,"  and  blames 
Burnet  for  the  ** hardihood  of  his  vocabular}/' 
What  this  last  expression  may  mean,  we  do 
not  very  clearly  understand.  But  we  are  quite 
sure  that  Burnet's  vocabulary,  with  all  its  hardi* 
hopdt  would  never  have  dai^  to  admit  such  a 
word  as  **inhumanized." 

Of  the  accuracy  of  the  Continuation  as  to 
matters  of  fact  we  will  give  a  single  specimen. 
With  a  little  time  we  could  find  twenty  such. 
'*  Bishop  Lloyd  did  not  live  to  reap,  at  least 
to  enjoy,  the  fruit  of  his  public  labours  and 
secret  intrigues.  He  died  soon  aAer  the  Re- 
voluliony  upon  his  translation  from  Sl  Asaph 
to  Worcester."  Nobody  tolerably  well  ac- 
(|uainted  with  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  lite- 
rary history,  can  need  to  be  toM  that  Lloyd  was 
not  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  till  the  year 
1690,  after  the  death  of  Stiilingfleet;  that  be 
outlived  the  Bevolution  nearly  thirty  years; 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  George  L  This  blun- 
der is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  best  known  transactions  in  the 
time  of  Anne,  was  the  address  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  queen,  begging  her  to  dismiss 
I4oyd  horn  his  place  of  almoner. 

As  we  turn  over  the  leaves,  another  sentence 
catches  our  eye.  We  extract  it  as  an  instance  ! 
both  of  historical  accuracy  and  philosophical  j 
profundity.  ''Religion  in  1688  was  not  a  ra- 1 
tional  conviction,  or  a  sentiment  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity;  but  one  of  the  malignant 
passions,  and  a  cause  of  quarrel.  Even  in  the 
Bext  age,  Congreve  makes  a  lying  sharper,  in 
one  of  his  plays,  talk  seriously  of  fishtiner  for 
his  religion."  What  is  meant  by  **  even  in  the 
next  age  t"  Congreve's  first  work,  the  novel 
of  **  Cleophil,"  was  written  in  the  very  year 
1688;  and  the  **  Old  Bachelor,"  from  which  the 
quotation  is  taken,  was  brought  on  the  stage 
only  hve  years  aAer  the  Revolution.  But  this 
great  logician  ought  to  go  further.  Sharper 
talks  of  fighting,  not  only  for  his  religion,  but 
for  his  friends.  We  presume,  therefore,  that 
in  the  year  1688,  friendship  was  *'one  of  the 
malignant  passions,  and  a  cause  of  quarrel." 
But  enough  and  too  much  of  such  folly. 

Never  was  there  such  a  comrast  as  that 
which  Sir  James's  Fragment  presents  to  this 
Continuation.  In  the  former,  we  have  scarcely 
been  able,  during  several  close  examinations, 
to  detect  one  mistake  as  to  matter  of  fact.  We 
never  open  the  latter  without  lighting  on  a  ri* 
diculous  blunder  which  it  does  not  require  the 
auistai^ce  of  a^y  book  of  reference  to  detect. 
The  author  has  not  the  smallest  iM>tion  of  the 
state  of  Bnglaad  in  1688;  of  the  feelings  and 
opinioDS  of  the  people ;  of  the  relative  position 
of  parties ;  of  the  character  of  one  single  pub- 
lic man  on  either  side.  No  single  passage  cap 
give  jMtf  idea  of  this  equally  ditoadigawin^^ 


this  oauritt^ecieaoB,^^  w  mar  earry'iiie 
**  hardihood  of  our  vocabukuy"  so  far  as  t» 
coin  a  new  word  Ibr  what  is  to  vs  quite  a  new 
thing.  We  take  die  first  page  on  which  we 
open  as  a  fair  sample,  and  no  more  than  a  fair 
sample,  of  the  whole. 

**  Lord  Halifax  played  his  part  with  deeper 
perfidy.  This  opinion  is  expressed  without  re- 
fftrence  to  the  strange  statement  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net»  which  seems,  indeed,  too  inconsistent  to  be 
true.  It  should  be  ciiod,  however,  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader.  *  The  Marquis  of  Halifax,* 
says  he,  (on  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
at  Hungerford,)  'sent  for  me;  but  the  prince 
said,  though  he  would  suspect  nothing  from 
our  meeting,  others  might;  so  I  did  not  speak 
with  him  in  private,  but  in  the  hearing  of  olheru 
Yet  he  took  occasion  to  ask  me,  so  a$  nobodg 
observed  it,  if  we  had  a  mind  to  have  the  king  in 
our  hand$,  I  said  by  no  means,  for  we  would 
not  hurt  hi*  person.  He  asked  next,  what  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  go  away  1  I  said  nothing  was 
so  much  to  be  wished  for.  This  I  told  the 
prince,  and  he  approved  of  both  my  answers.* 

**  Is  it  credible  that  Lord  Halifax  started  an 
overture  of  the  blackest  guilt  and  infamy  in  a 
room  with  others,  in  a  mere  conversation  with 
an  inferior  personage,  who  had  little  credit  and 
no  discretion,  and  whilst  he  had,  it  has  been 
shown,  more  suitable  vehicles  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Prince  of  Orange !  Such  a  step 
oTitrafres  all  probability  when  imputed  to  a 
statesman  noted  for  his  iSnesse.  But  why 
should  Burnet  invent  .and  dramatize  such  a 
scene!  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  dis- 
tinctive character.  He  appears  throughout 
his  history  a  subaltern  partisan,  conscious  of 
his  inferiority,  and  struggling  to  convince 
others  and  himself,  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
the  fir^t  pretension.  Such  a  man,  whose  vani- 
ty, moreover,  was  notoriously  unscrupulous, 
having  heard  of  the  intrigue  of  Lord  Halifax* 
would  seize  and  mould  it  to  his  purpose  as  a 
proof  of  his  importance,  and  as  an  episode  in 
his  history." 

And  this  is  the  man  who  has  been  chosen  to 
complete  a  woric  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
left  unfinished!  Every  line  of  the  passage 
proves  the  writer  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  no- 
torious facts,  and  unable  to  read  characters  of 
which  the  peculiarities  lie  most  open  to  super- 
ficial observation.  Burnet  was  partial,  vain, 
crednlons,  and  careless.  Bnt  Burnet  was  quite 
incapable  of  framing  a  deliberate  and  circnm* 
stantifti  falsehood.  And  what  reason  does  this 
writer  assign  for  giving  the  lie  direct  to  the 
good  bishop!  Absolutely  none,  except  that 
Lord  Halifax  wovld  not  have  talkeci  on  a  deti- 
oate  subject  to  so  <«  inferior  a  personage.** 
Was  Burnet  then  considered  as  an  insignifi- 
cant man  1  Was  it  lo  an  insignificant  man 
that  Parliament  voted  thanks  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Protestant  religion!  Was  it 
against  an  insignificant  man  that  Dryden  put 
forth  all  his  powers  of  invective  in  the  motn 
elaborate,  though  not  the  most  vigorous  of  his 
works  !  Was  he  an  insignifieant  man  whma 
the  great  Bossuet  constantly  described*  as  the 
Tooat  formidable  of  all  the  champions  of  tfa«* 
BofotBUUioii!    Was  it  to  aft  iftsiffMfieaBt  JMnr- 
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ihut  becaoM  Taoaai  after  the  Rerolvtion  1  Til- 
k>iaoB,  Teitnfson,  8tillin^fle«t,  Hough,  Patiiek, 
«11  disUDguMhtd  by  their  exertions  in  defence 
t)f  the  refbrmed  faith,  all  aupporten  of  tlie  new 
government,  were  they  all  passed  by  ia  lavonr 
of  a  man  of  no  weight— of  a  naan  so  unimport- 
ant that  no  person  of  rank  would  talk  with  him 
about  monientous  affairs  t  And,  even  granting 
that  Buraet  was  a  very  "inferior  personage,' 
did  Halifax  think  him  sol  Everybody  knows 
the  contrary — that  is,  everybi>dy  except  tliis 
writer.  In  1680  it  was  reported  that  Halifax 
was  a  concealed  Papist.  It  was  accordinglv 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Halifax^ 
stepfather,  Chichley,  that  Dr.  Burnet  should  be 
examined  as  to  his  lordship's  religious  opi- 
nions. This  proves  that  they  were  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy.  But  this  is  not  all 
There  is  still  extant  among  the  writings  of 
Halifax  a  character  of  Bamet,  drawn  with  the 
greate.st  skill  and  delicacy.  It  is  no  unmixed 
panegyric.  The  failings  of  Burnet  are  pobted 
out ;  but  he  is  described  as  a  man  whose  very 
failings  arose  from  the  constant  activity  of  his 
intellect.  **His  friends,"  says  the  Marquis, 
••  love  him  too  well  to  see  small  faults,  or  if  they 
do,  think  that  his  greater  talents  give  him  a 
privilege  of  straying  from  the  strict  rules  of 
caution."  Men  like  Halifax  do  not  write  ela- 
borate characters,  either  favourable  or  un£a- 
vout-able,  of  those  whom  they  consider  as 
*  inferior  personages."  Yet  Burnet,  it  ? eems, 
▼as  so  inferior  a  personage,  that  Halifax  would 
not  trust  him  with  a  secret !  And  what,  after 
all,  was  the  mighty  secret  ?  This  writer  calls 
it  "  an  overture  of  guilt  and  infamy."  It  was 
no  overture  of  guilt  and  infamy.  It  was  no 
overture  at  all.  It  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  very 
simple  question,  which  the  most  devoted  adhe- 
rent of  King  James  might  naturally  and  pro- 
perly have  asked. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  only  a  fair  sample.  We 
have  not  observed  one  paragraph  in  the  vast 
mass,  which,  if  examined  in  the  same  manner, 
would  not  yield  an  equally  abundant  harvest 
•f  error  a  jd  impotence. 

What  most  diji^sts  us  is  the  contempt  with 
which  the  writer  thinks  fit  to  speak  of  all 
things  that  were  done  before  the  coming  in  of 
the  very  last  fashions  in  politics.  What  he 
thinks  about  this,  or  about  any  other  matter,  is 
of  little  consequence,  and  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all,  if  he  had  not  deformed  an  ex- 
ceSlent  work,  by  fastening  to  it  his  own  specu- 
lationa.  But  we  think  that  we  have  sometimes 
obterved  a  leaning  towards  the  same  fault  in 
persons  of  a  very  different  order  of  intellect 
from  this  writer*  We  jfiii  therefore  take  this 
<}pportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  an 
eiTor  which  is,  we  fear,  becoming  common ; 
and  which  appears  to  us  not  only  absurd,  but 
as  pernicious  as  any  error  concerning  the 
transactions  of  a  past  age  can  possibly  he. 

We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of  a 
uigoted  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  past  generations.  Oar  creed  is,  that 
•he  science  of  government  is  an  ezperiinental 
•leienoe,  and  that,  like  all  other  experimental 
tcitnoes,  it  is  generally  in  a  state  of  progreft* 
Kq  mma  k  no  obsttwOe  an  admimr  of 


iHiit  oM  itnofty  ws  f6  ^Btiy  that  ihiMudiie,  km'gv^ 
ry,  botany,  chemistry,  engineeriBg,  navigation, 
are  better  understood  now  than  m  any  fbrm^ 
age.  We  coneeive  that  it  is  the  same  with 
political  science.  Like  those  other  sciences 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  has  always  beeA 
working  itself  clearer  and  clearer,  and  deposit- 
ing impurity  after  imparity.  There  was  a 
time  when  ^e  most  powerful  of  human  intef- 
lects  were  deluded  by  the  gibberish  of  the 
astrologer  and  the  alchymist;  and  just  so  (here 
was  a  time  when  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtnous  statesmen  thought  it  the  first  doty  of  a 
government  to  persecute  heretics,  to  found 
monasteries,  to  make  war  on  8aracens.  Bat 
time  adyances,  ikcts  accumatate,  doubts  arise. 
Faint  glimpses  of  truth  begin  to  appear,  and 
shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day» 
The  highest  intellects,  like  the  tops  of  moon- 
tains,  are  the  first  to  catdi  and  to  refieet  the 
dawn.  They  are  bright,  while  the  level  Mow 
is  stiU  in  darkness.  But  soon  the  light,  wbidi 
at  first  illuminated  only  the  loAiest  eminences, 
descends  on  the  plain,  and  penetrates  lo  the 
deepest  valley.  First  come  hints,  then  frag- 
ments of  systems,  then  defective  systems,  then 
complete  and  harmonious  systems.  The  sound 
opinion,  held  for  a  time  by  one  bold  specu- 
lator, becomes  the  opinion  of  a  small  minority, 
of  a  strong  minority,  of  a  majonty*-of  man- 
kind. Thus,  the  great  progress  goes  on,  tfti 
schoolboys  laugh  at  the  jargon  whieh  imposed 
on  Bacon, — till  country  rectors  condemn  the 
il liberality  and  intcderance  of  8ir  TTiomas 
More. 

8eeing  these  (hings^-seeing  that,  by  the  eon^ 
ihssion*of  the  must  obstinate  enemies  of  inno- 
vation, onr  race  has  hitherto  been  ahaostf 
constantly  advancing  in  knowledge,  and  noi 
seeing  any  reason  to  believe  t^t,  precisely  at 
the  point  of  time  at  which  we  came  into  the 
worid,  a  change  took  place  in  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  or  in  the  mode  of  dfscoverim^ 
truth,  we  are  reformers :  we  are  on  (he  side  or 

grogress.  From  the  great  advances  which 
luropean  society  has  made,  during  the  last 
fbur  centuries,  in  every  species  of  knowledge, 
we  infer,  not  that  there  is  no  more  room  for 
improvement,  but  that  in  every  science  which 
deserves  the  name,  immense  improvemenu 
may  be  confidently  expected. 

But  the  very  considerations  which  lead  us 
to  look  forward  with  sangiiine  hope  to  the  Ai- 
tnre,  prevent  us  from  looking  back  with  con- 
tempt on  the  past  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  notion,  that  we  have  attained  per* 
fection,  and  that  no  more  truth  remains  to  be 
found.  We  believe  that  we  are  wiser  than 
our  ancestors.  We  believe,  aho,  that  our  pos- 
terity will  be  wiser  than  we.  tt  would  be  gross 
injustice  in  our  grandchildren  to  talk  of  us  wi^ 
contempt,  merely  because  they  may  hare  suN 
passed  us — to  caH  Watt  a  fool,  because  me- 
chanical powers  may  be  discovered  whieh 
may  supersede  the  use  of  steam — to  deride  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  our  tine  to 
improve  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  the  poor,  becaase  ftftore 
philanthropists  may  devise  better  ptaoes  ef 
confinement  than  Mr.  Bentham's  Fanopticon, 
aftd  tetter  plaMe  of  adtMUie«  «ha»  MhLiA^ 


geeodaiiCB  jtidge  ««,  bo  ovgbt  we  to  jcidge  our 
iMtiei*.  In  onler  to  form  a  eorripot  estimate 
«#  riieir  meriht,  \re  ought  to  place  ourselve«  in 
tieir  siMiftiioA^'-to  put  oat  or  otir  mhida»  for  a 
Ihne,  all  that  ImoWMge  which  thejr,  however 
eairer  in  the  parsoit  of  trath,  cooM  not  have, 
and  which  we,  howerer  negligent  we  may 
hmft  been,  couM  fiot  help  having*  It  was  not 
merely  cfiftonlt,  %ut  absohiiely  impossible,  for 
the  best  and  greatest  of  men,  two  hundred 
yvara  ago,  to  be  what  a  rery  commonplace 
peraofi  in  our  days  may  easily  be,  aod  indeed, 
nasi  aecessarily  be.  But  it  is  too  maoh  that 
the  benefactors  of  muikhid,  after  baring  been 
rerUed  by  the  dunces  of  their  own  generation 
Mr  going  too  fttr,  are  to  be  reviled  by  (he 
ihmoes  qS'  the  neit  generation  fbr  not  going  far 
Mongh. 

The  irath  lies  between  two  absurd  extremes. 
On  one  side  is  the  bigot  who  pleads  the  wisdom 
0t  our  aaeastors  aa  a  reason  for  not  doing  what 
tiMy,  in  our  place,  would  be  the  first  to  do, — 
wIm  opposes  the  Relbrm  Bill  because  Lord 
Homers  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  parlia- 
BMUiary  reform, — ^who  would  have  opposed 
iIm  Revolution  because  Ridley  and  Craumer 
pt^^feased  boundless  submrission  to  the  royal 
prerogative^— and  who  would  have  opposed 
the  RefbrmatioB  because  the  Fiizwalters  and 
Marioohals,  whose  seals  are  set  to  the  Great 
Charter,  were  devoted  adherents  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  On  the  other  side  is  the  conceited 
aaiolial  who  speaks  with  soom  of  the  Great 
Charter,  beoause  it  did  not  reform  the  church ; 
of  the  Reformation,  because  it  did  not  limit  the 
prerogative 9  and  of  the  Revolution,  because  it 
did  not  purify  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Ibrmercf  these  errors  we  have  often  eombated, 
and  shall  alwaya  be  ready  lo  combat ;  the  latp 
ler,  tfiough  rapidly  spreading,  has  not,  we 
think,  yet  come  under  our  ootiee.  The  former 
•fror  bears  diraetly  on  practical  questions,  and 
obstructs  useful  reforms.  It  may,  therefore, 
aaem  to  be,  mad  probably  is,  the  more  mis- 
^iMevous  of  the  two.  But  the  latter  is 
equatty  absurd;  it  is  at  least  equally  symp- 
tomatic of  a  shallow  understanding  and  an 
wnamiable  temper;  aad,  if  it  should  ever 
koeorae  geaeml,  it  will,  we  are  satisfied,  pro- 
dace  very  prejudieial  eflbets.  Its  tendency  is 
•o  deprive  the  betiefoetots  of  mankind  of  their 
iMttest  fame,  and  to  put  the  best  and  the  worst 
taen  of  past  times  oa  the  same  leveL  The  au- 
thor of  a  grsiu  reformation  is  almost  always 
tupopular  in  his  own  age.  He  generally 
passes  his  life  in  disquiet  and  danger.  It  is 
therefore  for  the  interest  of  the  human  race 
that  the  menMiry  of  such  men  should  l>e  had  in 
reverence,  and  that  they  shouki  be  supported 
againai  the  -seorn  aad  hatred  of  their  contem- 
poraries, by  tha  hope  of  leaving  a  great  and 
imperishable  name.  To  go  on  the  forlorn 
hope  of  truth  b  a  aerriee  of  peril :  who  will 
uadoftake  it,  if  it  be  not  also  a  service  of  ho- 
tooor  1  It  is  easy  enough,  after  the  ramparu 
are  eanried,  to  find  men  to  plani  the  flag  on  the 
Ibahesi  tower.  The  diffieulty  is  to  find  asen 
mrkti  are  ready  to  go  flral  into  the  breach ;  and 
li  waaU  ba  had  pdioy  indeed  to  iaauit  dmr 


HHttaina  beteuse  titey  M*  fti'  fM  bruadft,  tial 
did  not  live  to  penetiiate  to  the  ettadet. 

Now  here  we  have  a  book  written  by  a  man 
who  is  a  very  bad  specimen  of  the  English  of 
the  nineteenth  century, — a  man  who  knows 
nothing  but  what  it  is  a  scandal  not  to  know. 
And  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  self-compla- 
cent pity  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  great 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  a  former  age, 
we  should  guess  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
most  original  and  important  inventions  in  po- 
litical science.  Yet  not  so : — for  men  who  are 
able  to  make  discoveries  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  make  allowances.  Men  who  are 
eagerly  pressing  forward  in  pursuit  of  truth 
are  grateful  to  every  one  who  has  cleared  an 
inch  of  the  way  for  them.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  man  below  medioerity,  the  man  who 
has  just  capacity  enough  to  piek  up  and  repeat 
the  commonplaces  which  are  fashionable  in 
bis  own  time^^it  is  he,  we  say,  who  looks 
with  disdain  on  the  very  intelteots  to  which  it 
is  owing  that  those  commonplaces  are  not  still 
considered  as  startling  paradoxes  or  damnable 
heresies,  llie  writer  is  just  the  man  who,  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wotild 
have  devoutly  believed  that  the  Papists  burned 
London, — who  would  hare  swsillowed  the 
whole  of  Gates's  story  about  the  forty  thou* 
sand  soldiers  disguised  as  pilgrims,  who  were 
to  meet  in  Gallicia,  and  sail  thence  to  invade 
England,— who  would  have  carried  a  Pro- 
testant flail  under  his  coat, — and  who  wouM 
have  been  furious  if  the  story  of  the  warming* 
pan  hsd  been  questioned.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  such  a  roan  should  speak  with  contempt 
of  the  great  reformers  of  that  time,  because 
they  did  not  know  some  things  which  he  never 
would  have  known,  but  for  the  salutary  eflbets 
of  their  exertions.  The  men  to  whom  we  owe 
it  that  we  have  the  House  of  Commons  are 
sneered  at  because  they  did  not  sufifer  the  de« 
bat«w  of  the  House  lo  be  published.  The 
anthorti  of  the  Toleration  Act  are  treated  as 
bigots,  because  they  did  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Just  so  we 
have  heard  a  baby,  monated  on  the  shoulders 
o(  its  fother,  cry  out,  *  How  much  taller  I  am 
than  papa !" 

This  gentleman  can  never  want  matter  for 
pride,  if  he  finds  it  so  easily.  He  may  boast 
I  of  an  indisputable  superiority  to  all  the  great- 
I  est  men  of  all  past  ages.  He  can  read  and 
I  write.  Homer  did  not  know  a  letter.  He  has 
I  been  taught  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun. 
!  Archimedes  held  that  the  sim  went  round  the 
!  earth.  He  is  aware  that  there  is  a  place  called 
I  New  Holland.  Columbus  atid  Gama  went  to 
I  their  graves  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  He  haa 
heard  of  the  Georgium  Sid  us.  Newton  was 
;  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  phmet.  He 
!  is  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowd«m 
j  Hannibal  and  Cmsar  won  their  victories  with 
i  sword  and  spear.  "We  submit,  however,  thai 
;  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  are  to  be  esti- 
mated. We  submit  that  a  wooden  spoon  (< 
I  our  day  would  not  be  Justified  in  calling  Oaii 
I  leo  and  Napier  blockheads,  because  they  never 
-  heard  cf  the  differential  calculus.  We  submit 
,tha«  Caztoa*s  presa  in  Westminster  Abbey* 
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rwU  m  it  ii,  MglM  mhe  UmkiA  tl  with  qjmi^  i 
as  much  respect  as  tbt  best  con»tructe<i  ma- 
chinery that  even  in  oor  time,  impressed  the 
clearest  type  on  the  finest  paper.  Sydenham 
first  discovered  that  the  cool  regimen  succeed- 
ed best  in  cases  of  small-pox.  By  this  dis- 
covery he  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands; and  we  venerate  his  memory  for  il, 
though  he  never  heard  of  inoculation.  Lady 
Mary  Montague  brought  inoculation  into  use; 
and  we  respect  her  for  it,  though  she  never 
heard  of  vaccination.  Jenner  introduced  vac- 
cination ;  we  admire  him  for  it,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  admire  him  for  it,  although  some 
still  safer  and  more  agreeable  preservative 
should  be  discovered.  It  is  thus  that  we  ought 
to  judge  of  tlie  events  and  the  men  of  other 
tijaes.  They  were  behind  us.  It  could  not 
he  other wirte.  But  the  question  with  respect 
to  them  is  not  where  they  were,  but  which  way 
they  were  going.  Were  their  faces  set  in  the 
right  or  wrong  direction  1  Were  they  in  the 
front  or  in  the  rear  of  their  generation  1  Did 
they  exert  themselves  to  help  onward  the  great 
movement  of  the  human  race,  or  to  stop  it? 
This  is  not  charity,  but  simple  justice  and 
common  sense.  It  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  that  truth  shall 
grow, — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  aller  that 
the  full  c^rn  in  the  ear.  A  person  who  com- 
plains of  the  men  of  1688  for  not  having  been 
men  of  1835,  might  just  as  well  complain  of 
projectiles  for  describing  a  parabola,  or  of 
quicksilver  for  being  heavier  than  water. 

Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  lo(*k  at  ancient 
transactions  by  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  among  the  first  duties  of  an 
historian  to  point  out  the  faults  of  the  eminent 
men  of  former  generations.  There  are  no 
errors  which  are  so  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
precedent,  and  therefore  none  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  expose,  as  the  errors  of  persons 
who  have  a  just  title  to  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  posterity.  In  politics  as  in  reli- 
gion, there  are  devotees  who  show  their  reve- 
rence for  a  departed  saint  by  converting  his 
lomb  into  a  sanctuary  for  crime.  Receptacles 
of  wickedness  are  suffered  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 
which  glories  in  the  relics  of  some  martyred 
apostle.  Because  he  was  merciful,  his  bones 
give  security  to  assassins.  Because  he  was 
chaste,  the  precinct  of  his  temple  is  filled  with 
Ucen^d  stews.  Privileges  of  an  equally  ab- 
surd kind  have  been  set  up  against  the  juris- 
diction of  political  philosophy.  Vile  abuses 
cluster  thick  round  every  glorious  event, — 
round  every  venerable  name;  and  this  evil 
assuredly  calls  for  vigorous  measures  of  lite- 
rary police.  But  the  proper  course  is  to  abate 
the  nuisance  without  defacing  the  shrine,— to 
drive  out  the  gangs  of  thieves  and  prostitutes 
without  doing  foul  and  cowardly  wrongs  to  the 
ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

In  this  respect,  two  historians  of  our  time 
Biay  be  proposed  as  models,  8ir  James  Mack- 
intosh and  Mr.  MiU.  Differing  in  most  things, 
in  this  they  closely  resemble  each  other.  8ir 
James  is  lenient — ^Mr.  Mill  is  severe.  But 
neither  of  them  ever  omits,  in  th«  apportioning 
«>r  praise  and  censure,  to  make  ample  allow- 


fof  tho  mmU}nm99^  mmm mA 
political  morality  in  former  agoc.  In  the  vorlt 
before  us.  Sir  Jan^s  Mackimosh  speaka  witlft 
just  respect  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Kevolutio«» 
whido  he  never  fails  to  condemn  the  conduoi 
of  that  party  towards  the  members  of  \km 
Church  oi  Rome.  His  docuinea  are  the  Ubo* 
ral  and  benevoUint  doctrines  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Aut  he  never  forgeu  that  the  m«» 
whom  he  is  describing  were  men  of  the  seve)»* 
teemh  century. 

From  Mr.  Mill  this  indnlgence,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  this  justioc,  was  leaa  to  he  ex* 
peeled.  That  gentleman,  in  aome  of  his  werki^ 
appears  to  consider  poiilics,  not  aa  an  experi- 
mental, and  therefore  a  progressive  Beianca» 
but  as  a  science  of  which  all  the  difitcultiM 
may  be  resolved  by  short  synthetical  ai^i- 
ments  drawn  from  truths  of  the  most  vulgac 
notoriety.  Were  this  Ionian  well  tbnaded,  the 
people  of  one  generation  would  have  little  oa 
no  advantage  over  those  of  another  generation* 
But  though  Mr.  Mill,  in  some  of  his  easajTs,  haa 
been  thus  misled,  as  we  conceive,  by  a  foaidr 
ness  for  neat  and  precise  Kbrms  of  demonstra* 
tion,  it  would  be  gross  injustice  not  to  admit 
that,  in  his  History,  he  has  employed  the  m 
duclive  method  of  investigation  with  emiaeat 
ability  and  success.  We  know  of  no  writer 
who  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  the  truly  ui»t* 
ful,  noble,  and  philosophical  employment  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  sound  opinions  from 
their  embryo  state  to  their  full  maturity.  Ha 
eagerly  culls  from  old  despatches  and  minuies 
every  expression  in  which  he  can  dtsoem  the 
imperfect  germ  of  any  great  truth  which  haa 
since  been  fully  developed.  He  never  fails  lo 
bestow  praise  on  those  who,  though  fax  from 
coming  up  to  his  standard  of  perfection,  yat 
rose  in  a  smaU  degree  above  the  common  levai 
of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  thus  that  the 
annals  of  past  times  otkght  to  be  written.  It  kM 
thus,  especially,  that  the  annals  of  our  owa 
country  ought  to  be  written. 

The  history  of  Englaad  is  eaphatieally  the 
history  of  progress.  It  is  the  history  of  a  coMr 
stant  movement  of  the  public  mind  whidi  pco* 
duced  a  constant  change  in  the  institiitiuiu  c*f  a 
great  society.  We  aee  that  aooiety,  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  stale  mora 
miserable  than  the  state  in  which  the  most  de- 
graded nations  of  the  east  now  are.  We  aee  it 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  a  haadful  of  anned 
foreigners.  We  see  a  strong  distinction  of  oama 
separating  the  victoriona  Norman  from  the 
vanquished  8axon.  We  see  the  great  body  of 
the  population  in  a  etate  of  personal  slavery. 
We  see  the  most  debasing  and  cruel  supersti^ 
tion  exercising  boundless  dominion  over  the 
most  elevated  and  benevolent  minds.  We  see 
the  multitude  sunk  in  brutal  ifaoranee,  and 
the  studious  few  engaged  in  aaquiriny  whai 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  In  the 
course  of  seven  cenUines  Ihia  wretched  and 
degraded  race  have  become  the  greataat  and 
most  highly  civilised  people  that  ever  the  world 
saw^ — have  spread  their  dominion  over  erarf 
quarter  of  the  globe,— hava  scattered  the  needs 
of  mighty  empires  and  ropnbltaa  ef«r  vaec 
of  wfaiah  BO  dun  intimatiaft  had 
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%  wmMaHf  power  iMeihweMkBimiWn^  m  a 
Msrter  of  an  boar  the  natives  of  Tyre,  Athens, 
Owfibagt,  Venice,  and  Genoa  together^— have 
<;anied  the  science  of  hea)in|r,  die  means  of 
bcoMoUoa  aad  correspondebee,  every  meeha- 
nical  art,  every  mannfactore,  every  thia^;  that 
promoles  the  convenience  of  life,  to  a  perfec- 
tion which  oar  ancestors  woald  hare  thought 
magical. — ^have  prodnced  a  literatare  ahound- 
tng  with  works  not  inferior  to  the  noblest  which 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us, — have  discovered 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  have  speculated  with  ex- 
quisite subtle^  on  the  openUions  of  the  human 
mind,— have  been  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  political 
improvement  The  history  of  England  is  the 
history  of  this  great  change  in  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  state  of  the  inhabitants 
af  our  own  island.  There  is  much  amusing 
and  instructive  episodical  matter ;  but  this  is 
the  main  action.  To  us,  we  will  own,  nothing 
is  so  interesting  and  delightful  as  to  contem* 
phials  the  steps  by  which  the  England  of  the 
Domesday  Book, — the  England  of  the  Curfew 
aad  the  Forest  Laws, — the  England  of  erusa- 
dersy  monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers,  serfs,  out- 
laws^— became  the  England  which  we  know 
and  love,— the  classic  ground  of  liberty  and 
philosophy,  the  school  of  all  knowledge,  the 
man  oi  all  trade.  The  Charter  of  Henry 
Deauclerk,— the  Great  Charter,— the  first  as- 
sembling of  the  House  of  Commons, — the  ex- 
tinction of  personal  slavery,— the,  separation 
£rom  the  See  of  Rome^ — the  Petition  of  Right, 
—the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,— the  Revolution,— 
the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing, — the  abolition  of  religious  disabilities, 
— 4he  reform  of  the  representative  system, — all 
these  teem  lo  us  to  be  the  successive  stages 
of  one  great  revolution ;  nor  can  we  compre- 
hend any  one  of  the^e  memorable  events  un- 
less we  look  at  it  in  connection  with  those 
which  preceded  and  with  those  which  followed 
ic  Each  of  those  great  and  ever-memorable 
str^igles,— 6axon  against  Norman,— Villein 
against  Lord, — ^Protestant  against  Papists- 
Roundhead  against  Cavalier, — Dissenter 
a«:ainst  Churchman, — Manchester  against 
Old  Barum,  was,  in  its  own  order  and  sea- 
son, a  struggle  on  the  result  of  which  were 
staked  the  dearest  interests  of  the  human  race ; 
and  every  man  who  in  the  contests  which,  in 
his  lime,  divided  our  country,  distinguished 
himself  on  the  right  side,  is  entitled  to  our  gra- 
titude and  respect 

Whatever  the  conceited  editor  of  this  book 
may  think,  those  persons  who  estimate  most 
oorrectly  the  value  of  the  improvemenu  which 
have  recently  been  made  ia  our  institutions, 
are  precisely  the  persons  who  are  least  dis- 
posed to  speak  slightingly  of  what  was  done  in 
1668.  Such  men  consider  the  Revolution  as  a 
reform,  imperfect  indeed,  but  still  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  English  people  and  to  the  human 
race,— as  a  i>;form  which  has  been  the  fruitful 
parent  of  reformsi— as  a  reform,  the  happy 
eifeats  of  which  are  at  this  moment  fdU,  not 
ottiy  throughout  our  own  country,  but  in  the 
cities  of  France  and  in  the  depths  of  the  finrests 
arObiui    WeiriiaU  be  pardoMd^vo  h^pe»if 


we  call  the  attettlieii  ef  out  readekrs  to  cl» 
causes  and  to  the  consequences  of  that  great 
event 

We  said  that  the  history  of  England  is  the- 
history  of  progress,  and,  when  we  take  a  oom* 
prehensive  view  of  it,  it  is  so.  But  when  ex- 
amined ia  small  sepacate  portions,  it  may  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a  histf)r}'  of  actions 
and  reactions.  We  have  oft^n  thought  that  the 
motion  of  the  public  mind  in  our  country  re- 
sembles that  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  rising. 
Each  successive  wave  rushes  forward,  breaks, 
and  rolls  back ;  but  the  great  flood  is  steadily 
coming  in.  A  person  who  looked  on  the  waters 
only  for  a  moment  might  fancy  that  they  were 
retiring!  or  that  they  obeyed  no  fixed  law,  but 
were  rushing  capriciously  to  and  fro.  But 
when  he  keeps  his  eye  on  them  for  a  quarter 
oi  an  hour,  and  sees  one  sea-mark  disappear 
after  another,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  doubc 
of  the  general  direction  in  which  the  ocean  is 
move4.  Just  such  has  been  the  course  of 
events  ia  England.  Ia  the  history  of  the  na^ 
tional  mind,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  history  of 
the  nation,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  that 
recoil  which  regularly  follows  every  advance 
from  a  great  general  ebb.  If  we  take  short  in- 
tervals—if we  compare  1640  and  1660, 16M 
and  1686, 1708  and»1712, 1782  and  1794,— we 
find  a  retrogression.  But  if  we  take  centuries, 
— if,  for  example,  we  compare  1794  with  166©, 
or  with  1685, — \re  cannot  doubt  in  which  di- 
rection society  is  proceeding. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Re- 
storation and  the  Revolution,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
from  1660  to  1670,  the  second  from  1679  to 
1681,  the  third  from  1681  to  1688. 

Iiv  1660  the  whole  nation  was  mad  with  loyal 
excitement  If  we  had  to  choose  a  lot  from 
among  all  the  multitude  of  those  which  men 
have  drawn  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
we  would  select  that  of  Charles  the  Second  oa 
the  day  of  his  return.  He  was  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  dictates  of  ambition  coincided 
with  those  of  t>enevolence,  in  which  it  was 
easier  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  wicked,  to  be 
loved  than  to  be  hated,  to  earn  pure  and  im- 
perishable glory  than  to  become  infamous. 
For  once  the  road  of  goodness  was  a  smooth 
descent  He  had  done  nothing  to  merit  the 
affection  of  his  people.  But  they  had  paid  him 
in  advance  without  measure.  Elizabeth,  after 
the  rout  of  the  Armada,  or  after  the  abolition 
of  monopolies,  had  not  excited  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  younn 
exile  was  welcomed  home.  He  was  not,  like 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  imposed  on  his  subjects 
by  foreign  conquerors ;  nor  did  he,  like  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  come  back  to  a  country  which 
had  undergone  a  complete  change.  The  house 
of  Bourbon  was  placed  in  Paris  as  a  trophy 
of  the  victory  of  the  European  confederation. 
Their  return  was  inseparably  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  cession  of  extensive  pr»> 
vinces,  with  the  payment  of  an  immense  tri* 
bute,  with  the  devastation  of  flourishing  depart- 
ments, with  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  by 
hostile  armies,  with  the  emptiness  of  those 
niches  in  which  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome* 
hftd  hoea  the  objaett  of  a  mw  idofaury,  wiik- 
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llM  wJce4B6W  of  «hd«e  iriHs  on  trhleh  tliv 
Timiiffiga ration  bad  sbone  witliligktaaglortoiis 
ax  that  which  overhung  Mount  T'abor.  Th«y 
oamo  back  to  a  land  in  urbich  they  coold  re- 
oognise  aothiug.  'J^he  itven  tieepors  of  th* 
legend,  vrho  closed  their  eyes  when  the  Pagans 
were  persecuting  the  ChristianSi  and  voke 
when  the  Chhsttan9  were  persecuting  each 
other,  did  not  find  themselves  in  a  world  more 
ttompleiely  new  to  them.  Twenty  yeara  had 
done  the  work  of  twenty  generations.  Brents 
bad  come  thick.  Men  bad  lived  fast.  The  old 
institutions  and  the  old  feelings  bad  been  torn 
up  by  the  roou.  There  was  a  new  church 
loanded  and  endowed  by  the  usurper;  a  new 
mbility,  whose  titles  were  taken  from  fields  of 
battle,  disastrous  to  the  ancient  line;  a  new 
chivalry,  whose  crosses  had  been  won  by  ex- 
pkMts  which  had  seemed  likely  Id  make  the 
banishment  of  the  emigrants  perpetual  A 
aew  code  was  administered  by  a  new  magis- 
tracy. A  new  body  of  proprietors  held  the  soil 
bjr  a  new  tenure.  The  most  ancient  local  dis- 
tiACtions  had  been  effaced.  The  most  fkmiliar 
wmatea  had  become  obsolete.  There  was  no 
longer  a  Normandy,  or  a  Burgundy,  a  Brittany, 
or  a  Guienne.  The  Prance  of  Louis  the  Six* 
laenth  had  passed  away  as  completely  as  one 
ef  the  Preadamite  worlds. ,  Its  fossil  remains 
might  now  and  then  excite  curiosity.  But  it 
WAS  as  impossible  to  put  life  into  the  old  insti- 
tutions as  to  animate  the  skeletons  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  depths  of  primeval  strata.  It 
was  as  absurd  to  think  that  Prance  could  be 
a^ain  placed  under  the  ancient  system,  as  that 
oar  globe  could  be  overrun  by  mammoths. 
The  revolution  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  form  of 
government,  was  but  an  ontward  sign  of  that 
mightier  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  people,  and  which 
aflected  every  transaction  of  life.-r-tradin*;, 
fiMming,  studying,  marrying,  and  giving  in 
marriage.     The  French  whom  the  emigrant 

Srince  had  to  govern  were  no  more  like  the 
reach  of  his  youth,  than  the  French  of  bis 
youth  were  like  the  French  of  the  Jaqneri.  He 
came  back  to  a  people  who  knew  not  him  nor 
hia  house,^to  a  people  to  whom  the  Bourbon 
was  no  more  than  a  Carlo vingi an  or  a  Mero- 
vingian. He  might  substitute  the  white  flag 
£ir  the  tri-colour;  he  might  put  lilies  in  the 
place  of  bees ;  he  might  order  the  initials  of 
the  emperor  to  be  carefully  effaced.  But  he 
cottid  turn  his  eyes  nowhere  without  meeting 
aoae  object  which  reminded  him  that  he  was 
a  airanger  in  the  place  of  his  fathers.  He 
retamed  to  a  country  in  which  even  the  pass- 
ing traveller  is  every  moment  reminded  that 
there  has  lately  been  a  great  dissolution  and 
reconstruction  oi  the  social  system.  To  win 
the  hearts  of  a  people  under  such  circum- 
stances woukl  have  been  no  easy  task  even  for 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  the  Baglish  Revolution  the  case  was  alto- 
gether different  Charles  was  n<n  imposed  on 
his  countrymen,  but  sought  by  them.  His  resto- 
ration was  not  attended  by  any  circumstance 
which  cottid  inflict  a  woaiid  on  their  national 
pridr  Insulated  by  our  geographical  position, 
laauiated  by  our  character,  we  had  fougltf  out  oor 
'  t.  lad  iflbewdoif  weernoiliaiiua  wnof 


uuniel^os*   Our  ^nit  hiMrinu  'ipiBiltoM  llU^ 
never  been  mix«l  up  with  the  atill  greatfr 

Sneation  of  nstioBal  tadependence.  T^  po)i« 
cal  doctrines  of  the  Soundheads  were  not, 
kke  those  of  the  French  philosophers,  doetrittea 
of  universal  application.  Our  aocevtors,  for 
the  most  part,  took  their  stand  not  on  a  general 
theory,  but  on  the  particular  constttutioa  of  the 
reahn.  They  asserted  the  rights,  not  of  men, 
but  of  Bnglisbmen.  Their  doctrines,  there- 
fore, were  not  contagious,  and,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  no  neighbouring  country  was  then 
susceptible  of  the  contagion.  The  language 
in  which  our  diacussions  were  generally  con- 
ducted was  scarcely  known  even  to  a  single 
nan  of  letters  out  of  the  islands.  Our  local 
situation  rendered  it  almost  impossible  that 
we  shouM  make  great  conquests  on  the  Oomi- 
neat  The  kinp  of  Burope  had,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  fear  that  their  subjects  would  fbllow 
the  exaittple  of  the  Bnglish  Puritans.  Thef 
looked  with  indifference,  perhaps  witfioooipta- 
cency,  on  the  death  of  ^e  monarch  vhd  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy.  Clarendon  oom- 
plaine  bitterly  of  their  apathy.  But  we  beUeve 
that  this  apathy  was  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  royal  cause.  If  a  French  or  Bpanish  army 
had  invaded  Bngland,  and  if  that  army  had 
been  cut  to  pieces,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been,  on  the  first  day  on  which  it 
came  face  to  (kce  with  the  soldiers  of  Preston 
and  Dunbar, — with  Colonel  Fight-Che-good-* 
Fight,  and  Captain  8mito-them-hip-and-thigh, 
— the  house  of  Cromwell  would  probably  now 
have  been  reigning  in  England.  The  nation 
would  have  forgotten  all  the  misdeeds  of  the 
man  who  had  cleared  the  soil  of  foreign  in« 
vaders. 

Happily  for  Charles,  no  European  slate, 
even  when  at  war  with  the  Commonwealth, 
chose  to  bind  up  its  cause  with  that  of  the 
wandesers  who  were  playing  in  the  gairets  oC 
Paris  and  Cologne  at  being  princes  and  chan- 
cellors. Under  the  administration  of  Crom- 
well, England  was  more  respected  and  dreadM 
than  any  power  in  Christendom;  and,  even 
under  the  ephemeral  government  wliich  fol- 
lowed his  death,  no  foreign  state  ventured  to 
treat  her  with  contempt  Thus  Charles  cam? 
back,  not  as  a  mediator  between  a  people  and 
a  victorious  enemy,  but  as  a  mediator  between 
internal  factions.  He  was  heir  to  the  eon- 
quests  and  to  the  influence  of  the  able  usurper 
who  had  exchnkd  him. 

The  old  government  of  England,  as  it  had 
been  far  milder  than  the  old  government  of 
France,  had  been  far  less  violently  and  com- 
pletely subverted.  The  old  institutions  had 
been  spared,  or  imperfectly  eradicated.  The 
laws  had  underpnae  little  sJteration.  The  te- 
ntnrs  of  the  soil  were  still  to  be  learned  from 
Littleton  and  Coke.  The  Great  Charter  was 
mentioned  with  as  much  reverence  in  ^e 
Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth  as  in  those 
of  any  earlier  or  of  any  later  age.  A  new  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  a  new  ritual  had  been  in* 
trodoced  into  the  church.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  stfll  remained.  The  col- 
leges still  held  their  estates.  The  paraon  stilt 
received  his  tithes.  The  Lords  had,  at  a  crishi 
of^fTt^ejndeHMiti  been  exekuM  %y  nilitMrf 


idotefiG^.ftqpiitMr  80099 i-.bM  ikif  ««tMBtfd 
their  titles  and  an  ample  shart  of  fMic  tene- 
latitiKu  When  ftBobUaaa  made  hi«  appear- 
anca  in  the  Honse  of  Oomaion«»  be  was  ve* 
ceived  with  cereoionioiia  reapvot  These  few 
Peers  who  conf  anted  to  assist  at  the  iaan^rap 
tion  of  the  Protector  were  placed  next  to  him* 
self,  and  the  most  honourable  olficea  of  the  day 
were  assigned  to  them.  W«  learn  from  the 
debates  of  Richard's  Parliament  how  strong  a 
lu>id  the  old  aristocraojT  had  on  the  affeetioas 
of  tbe^  people.  One  nkemher  of  the  SoBse  of 
ComjBooa  went  so  iar  as  to  sa^ ,  that  miless 
their  lordships  were  peaceably  restored,  the 
country  might  soon  be  eoamlsed  by  a  war 
of  the  barons.  There  was  indeed  at  that  time 
no  great  party  hostile  to  the  Upper  House, 

There  was  nothing  exelosiTe  in  Uie  oenati- 
tution  of  that  body.  It  was  regularly  recruited 
from  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
country  gentlemen*  the  lawyers, and  the  clergy. 
The  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  century  which 
preceded  the  ciTil  war,  the  Duke  of  Bomeraet, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Sudley,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  £arl  of 
Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  had  all  been  eommonem,  and  had 
all  raised  themselres,  by  courtly  arts  or  by 
parliamentary  talents  not  merely  to  seats  in 
4he  House  of  Lord%but  to  the  first  influence 
in  that  assembly.  Nor  had  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Peers  been  such  aa  to  make  them 
unpopular.  They  had  not,  indeed,  in  opposing 
arbitrary  measures,  shown  so  much  eagerness 
and  pertinacity  as  the  Commons.  But  still 
they  had  opposed  those  measures.  They  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discontents,  a  common 
interest  with  the  people*  If  Charles  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  scheme  of  governing  without 
Parliaments,  the  eonsequenoe  of  the  Peers 
would  have  been  grievously  diminished.  If 
he  had  been  able  to  raise  taxes  by  his  own  au- 
thorily,  the  estates  of  the  Peers  wou*Ul  have 
been  as  much  at  his  merey  as  those  of  the  mer- 
chants or  the  farmers.  If  be  had  obtained 
the  power  of  imprisoning  his  subjects  at  his 
pleasure,  a  peer  ran  far  greater  risk  of  in- 
carring  the  royal  dispieasure,  and  of  beiAg  ac- 
aommodated  with  apartments  in  the  Tower,  than 
•  any  city  trader  or  countnr  sqnire.  Accordingly, 
Charles  fbuad  that  the  Great  Council  of  Peers 
which  he  convoked  at  York  would  do  nothing 
for  him.  In  the  most  useful  reforms  which 
were  made  during  the  first  session  of  the  Loag 
Parliament,  the  Peers  concurred  heartily  with 
the  Lower  House ;  and  a  large  and  powerful 
minority  of  the  English  moblea  stood  by  the 
popular  side  through  the  first  jrears  of  the  war. 
At  EdgehilK  Newbory,  Mareton,  and  Naaeby, 
the  army  of  the  Houses  was  commanded  by 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  not  for- 
gotten that  a  peer  had  imitated  the  example  of 
Hampden  in  refusing  the  payment  of  the  ship- 
money*  or  that  a  peer  had  been  among  the  six 
members  of  the  legtslature  whom  Qmrles  ille- 
gaily  impeached. 

Thus  the  old  oonstitntion  of  England  was 
without  difficulty  reestablished ;.  and  of  all  the 
par^  of  the  old  constitution  the  monarchical 
.pan  waa,  at  the  time^  dearest  to  the  body  of  the 
.pcipto.    It  btd  boeoa  Mju4fea(9a«Jij  depraaaod. 


afld  il'ihm  in  eoiiatfqiimioa' luidaly 
From  the  daj  whes  Charles  the  First  became 
a  prisoner,  Imd  eommenoed  a  reaction  in  &- 
vour  of  his  person  and  of  his  office.  From  the 
day  when  the  axe  fell  on  his  neck  before  the 
windows  of  his  palace,  that  reaction  became 
rapid  and  violent.  At  the  Restoration  it  had 
attained  such  a  ooint  that  it  could  go  no  fm- 
ther.  The  people  were  ready  to  place  at  the 
merey  of  their  sovereign  all  their  most  an- 
cient and  precious  rights.  The  most  servile 
doctrines  were  eagerly  avowed.  The  most 
moderate  and  conatitntional  opposition  was 
conddmned.  Bosistaaoe  was  spoken  of  with 
more  horror  than  any  crime  which  a  human 
being  can  commit.  The  Commons  were  more 
eager  than  the  king  himself  to  avenge  the 
wrongsof  the  royal  bouse;  more  desirous  than 
tim  bishops  themselves  to  restore  the  churdi ; 
more  rtwAy  to  give  money  than  the  ministers 
to  ask  for  it.  They  abropcKied  some  of  the  beat 
laws  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long 
Parlimnent— 4aws  which  Falkland  bad  sup- 
ported, and  which  Hyde  had  not  opposed. 
They  might  probably  have  been  induced  to  go 
further,  and  to  restore  the  High  Commission 
and  the  Star-Chamber.  All  the  contemporary 
accounts  represent  the  nation  as  in  a  state  of 
hysterieid  excitemeat,  of  drunken  joy.  In  the 
immense  multitude  which  crowded  the  beach 
at  Dover,  and  bordered  the  road  along  which 
the  king  travelled  to  London,  there  was  not 
one  who  was  not  weeping.  Bonfires  blazed. 
Bells  jingled.  The  streets  were  throng  at 
night  by  boon  cempanioiks,  who  forced  all  the 
passers  by  to  swallow  tm  their  knees  brim- 
ming glasses  to  the  health  of  his  Most  Bacred 
Majes^,  and  the  damnation  of  Red-nosed  Noll. 
That  tenderness  to  the  fallen  which  has,  through 
many  generations,  been  a  marked  feamre  of 
the  national  character,  was  for  a  time  hardly 
discernible.  All  London  crowded  to  shout  and 
laugh  round  the  gibbet  where  bung  the  rotting 
remains  of  a  Prince  who  had  made  England 
the  diead  of  the  world, — ^who  had  been  the 
chief  founder  of  her  maritime  greatness  ami 
of  her  colonial  emptre^-*'Who  had  conqnertd 
Scotland  and  Irelandr-who  bad  humbled  Hol- 
land and  Spain,— the  terror  of  whose  name 
had  been  aa  a  guard  round  every  English  tra^ 
vdler  in  remote  countries,  and  round  every 
Protestant  congregation  in  the  heart  of  Catho- 
lic empires.  Whon  some  of  those  brave  ami 
beaest,  thomgh  misguided  men,  who  had  sale 
in  judgment  on  their  king,  were  dragged  on 
hmndles  to  a  dutA  of  prokmged  torture,  their 
last  prayers  were  interrupted  by  the  hisses  aad 
execrations  of  thousands. 

Such  waa  England  in  1660.    In  1679  the 
whole  face  of  things  had  changed.    At  the 
former  of  those  epochs  twenty  years  of  com- 
motion had  made  the  majority  of  the  people 
ready  to  buy  repose  at  any  price.  At  the  lattor 
epoch,  twenty  years  of  misgovemment  had 
I  made  the  same  majority  desirous  to  obtain 
1  secnrity  for  their  liberties  at  any  risk,    TIr 
forv  of  their  returning  loyalty  had  spent  itself 
,  in  its  first  outbivak.    In  a  very  few  months 
they  had  hanged  and  half-hanged,  quartered 
and  embowelled  enough  to  satis^  them.    The 
party  seemed  to  be  not  metcUr 
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#vtn»nie,  Iwt  t«o  mveli  broken  aod  soittsred 
fltvctr  to  rally  again.  Then  eominMKcd  llw  re- 
dax  of  public  opinion*  The '  nation  began  to 
4nil  ont  to  wfast  a  man  it  bad  intrastad,  without 
conditions,  all  lU  dearest  interests,— on  what 
a  man  it  bad  larished  all  its  fondest  affBotion. 
On  the  ignoble  natnre  of  the  restored  exile, 
adversiiy  had  exhausted  all  her  discipline  in 
rain.  He  had  one  immense  advantage  over 
most  otfier  princes.  Though  born  in  the  pnr- 
ple,  he  was  far  better  acquainted  with  the 
Tieissitudes  of  life  and  the  diversities  of  cha- 
racter than  most  of  his  snbjeols.  He  had 
known  restraint,  danger,  penary,  and  depend- 
ence. He  had  often  saffered  from  ingratitvde, 
inaolence,  and  treachery.  He  had  received 
many  signal  proofs  of  £uthfal  and  heroic  atp 
lachraent.  He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw, 
both  sides  of  human  nature.  But  only  one 
side  remained  in  his  memory.  He  had  learn- 
ed only  to  despise  and  to  distrust  his  species, 
.--to  consider  integrity  in  men,  and  modorty  in 
women,  as  mere  acting  >»nor  did  he  think  it 
worth  while  to  keep  his  opinion  to  himself. 
He  was  incapable  of  friendship ;  yet  he  was 
perpetually  led  by  favourites  without  being  in 
the  smallest  degree  duped  by  them.  He  knew 
that  their  regard  to  his  interests  was  all  simu- 
lated ;  but  from  a  certain  easiness  which  had 
no  connection  with  humanity,  he  submitted, 
half-laughing  at  himself,  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  any  woman  whose  person  attracted  him,  or 
of  any  man  whose  tattle  diverted  him.  He 
thought  little  and  cared  less  about  religion. 
He  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  dawdling 
suspense  between  Hobbism  and  Popery.  He 
was  crowned  in  his  youth  with  the  Ck>venant 
in  his  hand;  he  died  at  last  with  the  Host 
sticking  in  his  throat;  and,  during  most  of  the 
tntermediate  years,  was  occupied  in  persecut- 
ing both  Covenanters  and  Catholics.  He  was 
not  a  tyrant  from  the  ordinary  motives.  He 
valued  power  for  its  own  sake  little,  and  fame 
still  less.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
'  vindictive,  or  to  have  found  any  pleasing  ex- 
citement in  cruelty.  What  he  wanted  was  to 
be  amused,— to  get  through  the  twenty*four 
hours  pleasantly  without  sitting  down  to  dry 
business.  Sauntering  was,  as  Sheffield  ex- 
presses it,  the  true  Sultana  Queen  of  his  ma- 
jesty's aflbctioas.  A  sitting  in  council  would 
have  been  insupportable  to  him  if  the  Duke 
<^  Buckingham  had  not  been  there  to  make 
mouths  at  the  Chancellor.  It  has  been  said, 
and  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  his  exile,  he 
was  quite  disposed  to  sail  his  rights  to  Cpom- 
well  for  a  good  round  sum.  To  die  last,  his 
only  quarrel  with  his  Parliament  was,  that 
ffaey  often  gave  him  trouble  and  woald  not  al- 
ways give  him  money.  If  there  was  a  person 
Ibr  whom  ne  (^It  a  real  regard,  that  person 
was  his  brother.  If  there  was  a  point  about 
which  he  really  entertained  a  scruple  of  con- 
science or  of  honour,  it  was  tiie  descent  of  the 
crown.  Yet  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  the 
'Exclusion  Bill  for  600,000{.;  and  the  negotia- 
tion was  broken  off  only  because  he  insisted 
on  being  paid  beforehand.  To  do  him  justice, 
his  temper  was  good ;  his  manners  agreeable ; 
his  natural  talenu  above  mediocrity.  But  he 
was  sensual,  frivolous,  Iklse,  and  cokMwariad, 


bcyund  'MMoM  any  prihc^  oi  whodi  Wstofjr 
makes  mention. 

Under  the  government  of  such  a  man,  As 
English  people  could  not  be  long  in  recoverittg 
from  the  intoxication  of  loyally.  They  were 
then,  as  they  are  still,  a  brave,  protid,  and  hi^ 
spirited  race,  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  to  shame, 
or  to  servitude.  The  splendid  administration 
of  Oliver  had  taught  them  to  consider  their 
conntry  as  a  match  for  the  greatest  empires 
of  the  earth,  as  the  ftrst  of  maritime  powers, 
as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest.  Though, 
in  the  day  of  their  aii^tionate  enthusiasm, 
they  might  sometimes  extol  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  terms  which  wouM  have  better  become 
the  courtiers  of  Aurungzebe,  they  were  not  men 
whom  it  was  quite  safe  to  take  at  their  word. 
They  were  much  more  perfect  in  the  theory 
than  in  the  practice  of  passive  obedience. 
Though  they  might  deride  the  austere  manners 
and  scriptural  phrases  of  the  Puritans,  they 
were  still  at  heart  a  religious  people.  The 
majority  saw  no  great  sin  in  field-sports,  stage- 
plajTS,  promiscuous  dances,  cards,  fairs,  staich, 
or  false  hair.  But  gross  profaneness  and  li- 
centiousness were  regarded  with  general  hor- 
ror; and  the  Catholic  religion  was  held  in 
utter  detestation  by  nine-tenths  of  the  middle 
class. 

Such  was  the  nation  which,  awaking  firom 
its  rapturous  trance,  found  itself  sold  to  a 
foreign,  a  despotic,  a  Popish  court,  defeated 
on  its  own  seas  and  rivers  by  a  state  of  fkr  in- 
ferior resoaroes, — and  placed  under  the  rule 
of  panders  and  buffoons.  Our  ancestors  saw 
the  best  and  ablest  divines  of  the  age  turned 
out  of  their  benefices  by  hundreds.  They  saw 
the  prisons  iUled  with  men  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  worehipping  Ciod  according 
to  the  fashion  generally  prevailing  throughout 
Protestant  Europe.  They  saw  a  Popish  queen 
on  the^  throne,  and  a  Popish  heir  on  the  steps 
of  the*  throne.  They  saw  unjust  aggression 
followed  by  feeble  war,  and  feeble  war  enittng 
in  disgraceful  peace.  They  saw  a  Dutch  fleet 
riding  triumphant  in  the  Thames;  they  saw 
the  Triple  Alliance  broken,  the  Exchequer 
shut  up,  the  public  credit  shaken,"the  arms  of 
England  emplojred,  in  shameful  subordinatisn 
to  France,  against  a  country  which  seemed 
to  be  the  last  asylum  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  They  saw  Ireland  discontented,  and 
Scotland  in  rebellion.  They  saw,  meantime, 
Whitehall  swarming  with  sharpers  and  oouN 
tesans.  They  saw  harlot  aAer  hariot,  and 
bastard  after  bastard,  not  only  raised  to  the 
highest  hononra  of  the  peerage,  but  supplied 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  honest,  industriotis,  and 
ruined  public  creditor,  with  ample  means  of 
supporting  the  new  dignity.  The  govemmeikt 
became  more  odious  erery  day.  Even  in  the 
bosom  of  that  very  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  been  elected  by  the  nation  in  the  ecstasy 
of  its  penitence,  of  its  joy,  and  of  its  hope,  an 
oppositittt  sprang  up  and  became  powerftil. 
Loyalty  which  had  been  proof  against  all  the 
disastere  of  the  civil  war,  which  had  survived 
the  routs  of  Naseby  and  Woreester,  which  had 
never  flinch^  from  sequestration  and  exila, 
which  the  Protector  could  never  intimidate  or 
ssdnce»  began  to  liul  in  this  last  and  hardaac 
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>«U  nt«an»IMiHi9beM««iberiiifif.  At 
.  knph  it  bnrsi  wiili  a  fvecj  vhioh  tKreateAed 
.  tbe  wbolt  IVaBM  of  sodlety  with  dissohition. 
When  lh«  8<B«nLl  election  of  1 679  took  plaee, 
^e  aatioii  had  refraeed  the  path  which  it  had 
been  describing  from  U40  to  1<660.  It  was 
jgaiiB  in  the  same  mood  in  which  it  had  been 
vhea,aner  twelve  years  of  misgoTemtneiit, 
the  Long  ParliameBt  assembled,  in  erery  fart 
«f  tl»  cenatry,  Ike  name  of  couitier  had  be- 
eome  a  by  woi4  ef  reproach.  The  old  warriors 
«f  the  Covenanit  again  ventured  oat  of  those 
retieats  ia  which  they  had,  at  the  lime  of  the 
Resteraliony  hid  themselves  from  the  insults 
ef  the  trimnphatti  malignants,  and  in  which, 
4liinag  tweaiy  years*  they  had  preserved  in  full 
Tigoor 

**  Tk*  noeMHiaaniUc  will 
A»4  ttikly  of  M««iist,  linnorul  ha«e. 
WfUi  cQiirare  n«ver  to  submit  or  yield. 
ABd  yftmt  i»  «Im  sot  to  be  overcooieJ** 

Then  were  again  seen  in  the  streets  faces 
which  caHed  «p  strange  and  terrible  recoilec- 
.  tioaa  of  the  days,  whea  the  saints,  with  the 
bigh  praises  of  Ood  in  their  mouths  and  a  two* 
e^S:ed  swonl  is  tbetr  hands,  had  bovnd  kings 
with  chains  aad  nobles  with  links  of  iron. 
Then  were  again  heard  vuioes  which  had 
shoated,  '"Privilege"  by  the  ooach  of  Charles 
I.  in  the  time  of  his  tyranny,  and  had  called 
tor  '"inatice"  ia  Westminster  Hall  on  the  day 
ef  his  triaL  It  has  been  the  (hshion  to  repre- 
sent the  excitement  of  this  period  as  the  effect 
•f  the  Popish  Plot  To  as  it  seems  perfectly 
clear,  that  the  Popish  Plot  was  rather  the  effect 
than  the  eaase  of  the  general  agitation.  It  was 
not  the  disease,  bat  a  symptom,  though,  like 
many  other  symptoms,  it  aggravated  the  seve- 
nty of  the  disease.  In  UdO  or  1661,  it  would 
^ve  been  atteriy  oat  of  the  power  of  such  men 
as  Oaies  or  Bedloe  to  give  any  serious  dis- 
tarbaace  lo  the  ^evemment.  They  would 
bave  beea  laaghed  at,  fHlloried,  well  pelted, 
soundly  whipped,  and  speedily  forgotten.  In 
li78  or  16?9,  there  would  have  been  an  ont^ 
break,  if  those  men  bad  never  been  bom.  For 
years  things  bad  been  steadily  tending  to  such 
a  consummation.  Booiety  was  one  mass  of 
aembastible  matter.  No  mass  so  vast  and  so 
eamlHistible  ever  waited  long  for  a  spark. 

Battonal  raea,  we  suppose,  are  now  fully 
agreed,  that  by  for  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  Oates*s  story,  was  a  pure  fabrication. 
It  is  iadeed  highly  probable,  that,  during  his 
tnteroourse  with  the  Jesuits,  he  may  have 
beard  much  wiU  talk  about  the  best  means  of 
rt-estabUshlag  the  CAthotie  religion  in  Eng- 
huid ;  and  that  from  some  of  the  absurd  day- 
dfuams  of  the  ieak>ts  with  whom  he  then  asso- 
aiaied,  he  naay  have  takea  hints  for  his  narra- 
tive. But  we  do  not  belieire  that  he  was  privy 
to  any  thing  which  deserved  the  name  of  con- 
spiraey*  And  it  is  quite  eertain,  that  if  there 
be  any  small  portion  of  truth  in  his  evidence, 
that  portion  is  so  deeply  buried  in  falsehood, 
that  no  humaa  skill  can  now  effect  a  separa- 
tioa.  We  must  not,  however*  forget,  that  we 
see  his  story  by  the  light  of  much  information 
friuoh  his  contemporaries  did  not  at  finit  pos- 
sess* We  have  aothiag  to  say  for  the  witness- 
•Si  but  soimwhsug  ia  mitigatian  to  offer  as  be- 


half of  the  p«rt>lfc.  We  own  that  the  credulity 
which  the  nation  showed  on  that  occasion  seem? 
to  us,  though  censurable  indeed,  yet  not  wholly 
inexcusable. 

Our  ancestors  knew,  from  the  experience  of 
several  generations  at  home  and  abroad,  how 
restless  and  encroaching  was  the  disposition 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown  was  a  bigoted  member  of  that 
church.  The  reigning  king  seemed  far  more 
inclined  to  show  favour  to  that  church  than  to 
the  Presbyterians.  He  was  the  intimate  ally, 
or  rather  the  hired  servant,  of  a  powerful  king, 
who  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  determi- 
nation to  tolerate  within  his  dominions  no 
other  religion  than  that  of  Rome.  The  Catho- 
lics had  begun  to  talk  a  bolder  language  than 
formerly,  and  to  anticipate  the  restoration  of 
their  worship  in  all  its  ancient  dignity  and 
splendour.  At  this  juncture,  it  is  rumoured 
that  a  Popish  plot  has  been  discovered.  A 
distinguished  Catholic  is  arrested  on  suspicion. 
It  appears  that  he  has  destroyed  almost  all  his 
papers.  A  few  letters,  however,  have  escaped 
the  flames :  and  these  letters  are  found  to  con- 
tain much  alarming  matter,  strange  expres- 
sions about  subsidies  from  France,  allusions 
to  a  vast  scheme  which  would  **  give  the  greal* 
est  blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  ever 
received  f*  and  which  **  would  utterly  subdue 
a  pestilent  heresy."  It  was  natural  Uiat  those 
who  saw  these  expressions,  in  letters  which 
had  been  overlooked,  should  suspect  that  there 
was  some  horrible  villany  in  those  which  had 
been  carefully  destroyed.  Such  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House  of  Commons;  ''Question, 
question!  Coleman's  letters!"  was  the  cry 
which  drowned  the  voices  of  the  minority. 

lust  aAer  the  discovery  of  these  papers,  a 
magistrate,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  his 
independent  spirit,  and  who  had  taken  the  da- 
position  of  the  informer,  is  found  murdered 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  almost 
incredible  that  he  should  have  fallen  either  by 
robbers  or  by  his  own  hands.  Many  of  our 
readers  can  remember  the  state  of  London  just 
after  the  murders  of  Mar  and  Williamsons^ 
the  terror  which  was  on  every  face^— the  care- 
ful barring  of  doors, — the  providing  of  blunder^ 
busses  and  watchmen's  rattles.  We  know  of 
a  shopkeeper  who  on  that  occasion  sold  three 
hundred  rattles  in  about  ten  hours.  Those  who 
remember  that  panic  may  be  able  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  state  of  England  aAer  the  death 
of  Godfrey.  Indeed,  we  must  say,  that,  after 
having  read  and  weighed  all  the  evidences 
now  extant  on  that  mysterious  subject,  we  ia* 
dined  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  assassinated^ 
and  assassinated  by  Catholics, — not  assuredly 
by  Catholics  of  the  least  weight  or  note,  but  by 
some  of  ttiose  crazy  and  vindictive  fanatics* 
who  may  be  found  in  every  large  sect,  and 
who  are  peculiarly  likely  to  abound  in  a  perse 
cuted  sect.  Some  of  the  violent  Cameron  ians 
had  recently,  under  similar  exasperation,  com* 
mitted  similar  crimes. 

It  was  natural  there  should  be  a  panic ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  the  people  should,  in  a 
panic,  be  unreasonable  and  credulous.  It  roust 
be  remembered  also  that  they  had  not  ai  tirst« 
as  we  have,  the  means  of  comparing  the  evi 
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^ncM  which  wu  ghwn  on  4Ur«mit  tryili. 
']*hey  were  not  aware  of  oae4eii0)  part  of  the 
contradictions  and  absurditiec  whicb  Oates 
had  committed.  The  blunders,  for  example, 
mto  which  he  fell  before  the  cooniel;  his  mis- 
take about  the  person  of  Don  John  of  Austria; 
and  about  the  situation  of  the  Jesuits*  College 
at  Paris,  were  not  publicly  known.  He  ww  a 
bad  man ;  but  the  spies  and  deserters  by  whom 
governments  are  informed  of  conspiracies  are 
generally  bad  men.  His  story  was  strange 
and  frightful ;  but  it  was  not  more  strange  or 
frightful  than  a  well-authenticated  Popish  plot, 
which  some  few  people  then  living  might  re- 
member— the  Gunpowder  treason.  Oates's 
account  of  the  burning  of  London  was  in  it^ 
self  by  no  means  so  improbable  as  the  project 
of  blowing  up  King,  Lords,  and  Commons^— 
a  project  which  had  not  only  been  entertained 
by  very  distinguished  Catholics,  but  which 
had  very  narrowly  missed  of  success.  As  to 
the  design  on  the  king's  person,  all  the  world 
knew,  that,  within  a  centur)*.  two  kings  of 
Prance  and  a  prince  of  Orange  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Catholics,  purely  from  religious  en- 
thusiasm,— that  i^lizabeth  had  been  in  constant 
danger  of  a  similar  fate, — and  that  such  at- 
tempts, to  sav  the  least,  had  not  been  discou- 
raged by  the  highest  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Kome.  The  characters  of  some  of  the  accused 
persons  stood  high ;  but  so  did  that  of  Anthony 
Dabington,  and  of  Everard  Digby.  Those  who 
ra/Tered  denied  their  guilt  to  the  last;  but  no 
person  versed  in  criminal  proceedings  would 
attach  any  importance  to  this  circumstance. 
It  was  well  known  also  that  the  most  distin- 
guished Catholic  casuists  had  written  largely 
in  defence  of  regicide,  of  menul  reservation, 
and  of  equivocation.  It  was  not  quite  impos- 
sible, that  men  whose  minds  had  been  nou- 
rished with  the  writings  of  such  casuists  slight 
think  themselves  justified  in  denying  a  charge 
which,  if  acknowiedged,  would  bring  great 
scandal  on  the  church.  The  trials  of  the  ac- 
cused Catholics  were  exactly  like  all  the  slate 
trials  of  those  days ;  that  is  to  say,  as  infamous 
as  they  con  Id  be.  They  were  neither  fairer 
nor  less  fair  than  those  of  Algernon  Sydney, 
of  Roswell,  of  Cornish, — of  all  the  unhappy 
men,  In  short,  whom  a  predominant  party 
brought  to  what  was  then  facetiously  called 
justice.  Till  the  Revolution  purified  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  manners,  a  state  trial  was 
a  murder  preceded  by  the  uttering  of  certain 
gibberish  and  the  performance  of  certain 
mnmmedes. 

When  the  Houses  met  in  the  autumn  of 
1678,  the  Opposition  had  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  with  them.  Thrice  the  king  dissolved 
the  Parliament;  and  thnce  the  constituent 
»>ody  sent  him  back  representatives  fully  de- 
ti^rmincd  to  keep  strict  watch  on  all  his  roea- 
rures,  and  to  exclude  his  brother  from  the 
throne.  Had  the  character  of  Charles  resem- 
bled that  of  his  father,  this  intestine  discord 
would  infallibly  have  ended  in  a  civil  war. 
Obstinacy  and  passion  would  have  been  his 
ruin.  His  levity  and  apathy  were  his  security. 
Me  resembled  one  of  those  light  Indian  boats, 
which  are  safe  because  they  are  pliant,  which 
yield  to  the  impact  of  every  wave,  and  which 
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in  whieh  a  veasei  ribbed  wiib  bean  «C  o4k 
would  inevitably  peciah.  The  «ily  tfcteg  aMu 
which  his  mind  was  naalteimbly  made  «p  waa^ 
that,  to  use  hia  own  pktase,  be  would  am  ^ 
on  his  travels  again  for  anybody,  or  for  My 
thing.  His  easy,  imdokm  bctovionr  preAweed 
all  the  eiSects  of  the  most  tnfil  poUcy.  Me 
suffered  things  to  take  their  eovfse;  aikl  if 
Achilophel  had  been  at  out  of  him  eavs,  $Md 
Machiavel  at  the  otiiei^  they  ceold  iMve  giren 
him  no  better  advice  than  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  He  gave  way  to  the  violenee  of 
the  movement,  and  waited  for  the  coiieetwrnd- 
ing  violence  of  the  rebomd.  He  ezhihitsd 
himself  to  his  anbjeota  in  the  interesting  cha- 
racter of  an  oppressed  king,  who  was  madjr  to 
do  any  thing  to  please  them,  and  who  asked 
of  them,  in  return,  only  some  consideration  for 
his  conscientious  scruples,  and  for  his  feel- 
ings of  n^ral  affection, — who  was  ready  to 
accept  any  ministers,  to  grant  any  guarantees 
to  public  liberty,  bat  who  conU  aot  find  it  ita 
his  heart  to  take  awajr  his  brother's  birtbngkt. 
Nothing  more  was  necessary.  He  had  to  deal 
with  a  people  whose  nchle  ipeakness  it  has 
always  been,  not  to  press  too  hardly  on  the  voa- 
quishedr-with  a  people,  the  lowest  and  most 
brutal  of  whom  cry  «« Shame!''  if  th^  see  a 
man  struck  when  he  is  on  the  ground.  The 
resentment  which  the  nation  had  felt  toward 
the  court  began  to  abate  as  soon  as  the  aoart 
was  manifestly  unable  to  offer  any  resistanoe. 
The  panic  which  Godfirey's  death  had  excited 
gradually  subsided.  Erery  day  brought  to  light 
some  new  falsehood  or  contradietioD  in  the 
stories  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  The  people  wen 
gluued  with  the  blood  of  Papists,  as  tliey  had, 
twent3r  years  before,  been  glutted  with  the  bk>a4 
of  regicides.  When  the  first  sufferers  in  the 
plot  were  brought  to  the  bar,  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  were  in  danger  ef  besng  torn  it 
pieces  by  the  mob.  Judges,  jurors,  and  8peci»> 
tors  seemed  equally  indi^rent  to  justice,  and 
equally  eager  for  reveage.  Ijord  Strafford,  the 
last  sufl*erer,  was  prononaced  not  guilty  by  a 
large  minority  of  his  peers;  attd  when  he  pro^ 
tested  his  innocence  on  the  soaffUd,the  peopl# 
cried  out,  ^'Qod  bless  yon,  my  kml  6  we  helieva 
you,  my  lord."  The  extreme  folly  of  the  Oppe* 
sition  in  setting  up  the  feeble  and  pusillani- 
mous Monmouth  as  adaimantof  the  throne  did 
them  great  harm.  The  story  about  the  box  aaH 
the  marriage-contract  was  an  absani  romaaee ) 
and  the  attempt  to  make  a  son  of  Lucy  Walters, 
King  of  England,  was  aUkeofieasireto  the  prid* 
of  the  nobles  and  to  the  BtoPal  foeling  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  The  old  Cavalier  party,  the  great  m»- 
jority  of  the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  ihe- 
universities,  almost  to  a  maa,  began  to  4raar 
together,  and  to  form  in  ctose  array  round  the 
throne. 

A  similar  reaction  had  begun  to  4ake  piaot' 
in  favour  of  Charles  L  during  the  secand  sea*' 
sion  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  if  that  prince 
had  been  honest  or  sagacious  eaoagh  to  keep' 
himself  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  we' 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  would  in  a 
few  months  have  found  himself  at  least  aa 
powerful  as  his  best  friends.  Lord  Palklaad, 
Culpeper,  or  Hyde,  wookl  hara  wkfaad  to  saa- 
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Idml  By  W^My  iiiip^aehbg  tira  leader^  of  I 
the  OypositloDi  aad  by  making  in  person  a  I 
wiekek  attempt  on  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
stopped  and  tamed  back  that  tide  of  loyal  feel* 
iag  whitUi  was  jost  beginning  to  ran  strongly. 
T£e  SOB,  qaite  as  little  restrained  by  law  or  by 
hoBoar  as  the  father,  was,  lackily  fbr  himself, 
a  maa  of  a  loanging,  careless  temper;  and, 
firom  temper,  we  believe,  rather  than  from 
poHcy,  escaped  that  great  error  which  had 
cost  the  father  so  dear.  Instead  of  trying  to 
ptuck  the  frnit  before  it  was  ripe,  he  lay  still 
tiU  it  fail  meHow  into  his  very  mouth.  If  he 
h$A  arrested  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Rnssel 
Ib  a  manher  not  warranted  by  law,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  would  have  ended  his  life 
rn  exile.  He  took  the  sure  course.  He  em- 
ployed opiy  his  legal  prerogatives,  and  he  found 
them  amply  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

During  the  first  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  his  reign,  he  had  been  playing  the  game  of 
bia  enemies.  From  1678  to  1681,  his  enemies 
had  played  bis  game.  They  owed  their  power 
to  his  misgovernment.  He  owed  the  recovery 
of  his  power  to  their  violence.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  came  back  to  him  after  their  es- 
trangement with  impetuous  affection.  He  had 
scarcely  been  more  popular  when  be  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  than  when,  aAer  several 
vears  of  restraint  and  humiliation,  he  dissolved 
bh  last  Parliament 

Nevertheless,  while  this  flux  and  reflux  of 
opinioti  went  on,  the  cause  of  mtblic  liberty 
was  steadily  gaining.  There  had  been  a  great 
rttction  in  favour  of  the  throne  at  theRestorap 
tion.  But  the  Star-Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mIb^b,  aad  ship-money,  had  forever  dinap- 
pHaM.  There  was  now  another  similar  re- 
action. But  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been 
pMsed  during  the  short  predominance  of  the 
Opposition,  and  it  was  not  repealed. 
^  The  king,  however,  supported  as  he  was  by 
the  nation,  was  quite  strong  enough  to  inflict  a 
terrible  revenge  on  the  party  which  had  lately 
iKld  him  in  bondage.  In  1681  commenced  the 
third  of  those  periods  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  history  of  England  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution.  Daring  this  period, 
S'  third  great  reaction  took  place.  The  ex- 
cesses of  tjrranny  restored  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  the  hearts  which  had  been  alienated 
from  that  cause  by  the  excesses  of  faction.  lu 
1081,  the  king  had  almost  all  his  enemies  at  his 
feet.  In  1688,  the  king  was  an  exile  in  a  strange 
land. 

The  whole  of  that  machinery  which  had 
lately  been  in  motion  against  the  Papists  was 
now  put  in  motion  against  the  Whigs — brow- 
beating judges,  packinl  jurors,  Ijring  witnesses, 
clamorous  spectators.  The  ablest  chief  of  the 
party  fled  to  a  foreign  country  and  died  there. 
Th<€  most  virmous  man  of  the  party  was  be- 
headed. Another  of  its  most  distinguished 
members  preferred  a  volantary  death  to  the 
shame  of  a  public  execution.  The  boroughs 
ott  which  the  government  could  not  depend 
w«re,  by  means  of  legal  quibbles,  deprived  of 
their  charters ;  and  their  constitution  was  re- 
modelled in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  insure 
the  return  of  representatives  devoted  to  the 
ootirt     All  parts  of  the  kingdom  emulously 
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selit  tip  (he  Aiost  extravagant  aastirahtf^  of 
the  love  which  they  bore  to  their  sovereign^ 
and  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  they  re* 
garded  those  who  questioned  the  divine  origin 
or  the  bouodless  extent  of  his  power.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  this  hot  co^n- 
petition  of  bigots  and  slaves,  the  University  '^of 
Oxford  had  the  unquestioned  pre-eminence. 
The  glory  of  being  farther  behind  the  age  than 
any  other  class  of  the  British  people,  is  one 
which  that  learned  body  acquired  early,  and 
has  never  lost ! 

Charles  died,  and  his  brother  came  to  the 
throne ;  but  though  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
was  changed,  the  love  and  awe  with  which  the 
office  was  regarded  were  undiminished.  In* 
deed,  it  seems  that,  of  the  two  princes,  James 
was,  in  ^pite  of  his  religion,  rather  the  favonritd 
of  the  High  Church  party.  He  had  been  esp#* 
cially  singled  out  as  the  mark  of  the  Whigs* 
and  this  circumstance  sufficed  to  make  him 
the  idol  of  the  Tories.  He  called  a  Parliament 
The  loyal  gentry  of  the  counties,  and  the  packed 
voters  of  the  remodelled  boroughs,  gave  him  a 
Parliament  such  as  England  had  not  seen  for  a 
century — a  Parliament  bejroud  all  eomparisoa 
the  most  obsequious  that  ever  sate  under  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Stnaru  One  insurreo^ 
tionary  movement,  indeed,  took  place  in  Bng^ 
land,  and  another  in  Scotland.  Both  were  put 
down  with  ease,  and  punished  with  tremendous 
severity.  Even  after  that  bloody  circtrit,  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  while  the  En^h  rao^ 
exists  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  no  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ventured  to  whisper 
even  the  mildest  censure  of  Jeffries*  BdmutU 
Waller,  emboldened  by  his  great  age  and  hii 
high  reputation,  attacked  the  cruelty  of  thf 
military  chiefs ;  and  this  is  the  bri|fhtest  part 
of  his  long  and  checkered  public  life.  BiM 
even  Waller  did  not  venture  to  arraign  the  still 
more  odious  cruelty  of  die  Chief  Justice.  It  Is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  James,  at  thattima^ 
had  little  reason  to  envy  the  extent  of  authorilf 
possessed  by  Louis  XIY. 

By  what  means  this  vast  power  was  in  dtrdh 
years  broken  down— by  what  perverse  aad 
frantic  misgovernment  the  tyrant  revived  tte 
spirit  of  the  vanquished  Whigk,  turned  to  flixe4 
hostility  the  neutrality  of  the  trimmers,  antf 
drove  iVom  him  the  landed  gentry,  the  church, 
the  army,  his  own  creamres,  his  own  childm 
'—is  weh  known  to  our  readers.  But  we  wisk 
to  say  something  aboat  one  part  of  the  qaew^ 
tion,  which  in  our  own  time  has  a  little  punlei 
some  very  worthy  men,  and  upon  which  the 
''Continuatioii"  before  us  pours  fiuth,  as  migtt 
be  expected,  much  nonsense. 

James,  it  is  said,  declared  himself  a  nipw 
porter  of  toleration.  If  he  violated  the  con»ti^ 
tution,  he  at  least  violated  it  for  one  of  the 
noblest  ends  that  any  statesman  ever  had  n. 
view.  His  object  was  to  free  millions  of  his 
countrymen  from  penal  laws  and  disabilities 
which  hardly  any  person  tiow  considers  as 
just  He  ought,  Aerefore,  to  be  regarded  b» 
blameless,  or,  at  worst,  as  guilty  only  of  em< 
ploying  irregular  means  to  effect  a  most  praise 
wonhy  purpose.  A  very  ingenious  man,  whom 
we  believe  to  be  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Banim,  has 
,  written  an  historicat^ftygi,^|hpJiiiMi4nerii 
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•f  wUoh  we  c&nnot  speak  rtrj  highly,  for  the 
parpose  of  moalcating  this  opinion.  The  edi- 
tor <^  8ir  James  Mackintosh's  Fragment  as- 
SQres  us  that  the  standard  of  James  bore  the 
nobler  tnsoription,  and  so  forth ;  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  William  and  the  other  authors 
of  the  Rerolution  were  rile  Whigs,  who  drove 
out  James  for  being  a  Radical — Siat  the  crime 
of  the  king  was  his  going  fiarther  in  liberality 
than  his  subjects— that  he  was  the  real  cham- 

Sion  of  freedom,  and  that  Somera,  Locke, 
lewton,  and  other  narrow-minded  people  of 
the  same  sort,  were  the  real  bigots  and  op- 
pressors. 

Now,  we  admit  that  if  the  premises  can  be 
made  oat,  the  conclusion  follows.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  James  did  sincerely  wish  to  esta- 
blish perfect  freedom  of  conscience,  we  shall 
think  his  conduct  deserving,  not  only  of  indul- 
gence, but  of  praise.  We  shall  applaud  even 
his  illegal  acts.  We  conceive  that  so  noble 
and  salutary  an  object  would  have  justified 
resistance  on  the  part  of  subjects.  We  can 
therefore  scarcely  deny  that  it  would  justify 
encroachment  on  the  pan  of  a  king.  But  it 
can  be  proved,  we  think,  on  the  strongest  evi- 
dence, that  James  had  no  such  object  in  view ; 
and  that,  under  the  pretence  of  establishing 
perfect  religious  liberty,  he  was  establishing 
the  ascendency  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  true  that  he  professes  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  toleration.  Every  sect  clamours  for 
toleration  when  it  is  down.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that,  when  Bonner  was  in  the 
Marshalsea,  he  thoaght  it  a  very  hard  thing 
that  a  man  should  be  locked  up  in  a  jail  for 
not  being  able  to  understand  the  words  *«This 
is  my  body^  in  the  same  way  with  the  lords 
of  the  Council.  It  would  be  thought  strange 
logic  to  conclude  that  a  beggar  is  full  of  Chris- 
tian charity  because  he  assures  you  that  God 
will  rewani  you  if  3roa  give  him  a  penny;  or 
that  a  soldier  is  humane  because  he  cries  out 
lustily  for  quarter  when  a  bayonet  is  at  his 
throat  The  doctrine  which,  from  the  very  first 
origin  of  religious  dissensiofis,  has  been  held 
by  all  bigots  of  all  sects,  when  condensed  into 
a  few  words  and  stripped  of  all  rhetorical  dis- 
guise, is  simply  this— I  am  in  the  right,  and 
you  are  in  the  wrong.  When  you  are  the 
stronger,  you  ought  to  tolerate  me ;  for  it  is 
your  duty  to  tolerate  the  truth.  But  when  I 
am  the  stixmger,  F  shall  persecute  you ;  for  it 
is  my  duty  to  persecute  error. 

The  Catholics  lay  under  severe  restraints  in 
England.  James  wished  to  remove  those  re- 
straints, and  therefore  he  held  a  language 
iavourable  to  liberty  of  conscience.  But  the 
whole  history  of  his  life  proves  that  this  was 
a  mere  pretence.  In  1679  he  held  similar  lan- 
guage in  a  conversation  with  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  author  of  the  **  Con- 
tinuation'' refers  to  this  circumstance  as  a 
proof  that  the  king  had  long  entertained  a 
tftrong  feeling  on  the  subject  Unhappily  it 
proves  only  flie  niter  insincerity  of  all  the 
{ring's  later  professions.  If  he  had  pretended 
III  be  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  toleration 
ai'ter  his  accession  to  the  throne,  some  credit 
might  have  been  due  to  his  professions.    But 


we  know  most  certainly  diat  in  16T9,  and  Umg 
aAer  that  year,  James  was  a  most  bloo^  and 
remorseless  persecutor.  AAer  1679  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Scot- 
land. And  what  had  been  bis  conduct  in  that 
country  t  He  had  hunted  down  the  scattered 
remnant  of  the  Covenanters  with  a  barbarity 
of  which  no  prince  of  modem  times,  Philip  the 
Second  excepted,  had  ever  shown  himself  ca^ 
pable.  He  had  indulged  himself  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  seeing  the  torture  of  the  "Boot"  in- 
flicted on  the  wretched  enthusiasts  whom  per^ 
secntion  had  driven  to  resistance.  AAer  his 
accession,  almost  his  first  act  was  to  obtaia 
from  the  servile  Parliament  of  Scotland  a  law 
for  inflicting  death  on  preachers  at  eonventi* 
cles  held  within  houses,  and  on  both  preachers 
and  hearers  at  conventicles  held  in  the  open  air. 
And  all  this  he  had  done  for  a  religion  which 
was  not  his  own.  All  this  be  had  done,  not  in 
defence  of  truth  against  error,  but  in  defence 
of  one  damnable  error  against  another — in  de- 
fence  of  the  Episcopalian  against  the  Presby- 
terian apostasy.  Louis  XIV.  is  justly  censured 
for  tiying  to  dragoon  his  subjects  to  Heaven. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  James  to  tortare  and 
murder  for  the  diflerence  between  the'two  roads 
to  hell.  And  this  man,  so  deeply  imbued  with 
the  poison  of  intolerance,  that  rather  than  not 
persecute  at  all  he  would  persecute  men  out 
of  one  heresy  into  another— this  man  is  held 
up  as  the  champion  of  religious  liberty! — ^This 
man,  who  persecuted  in  the  cause  of  the  un- 
clean panther,  would  not,  we  are  told,  have 
persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the  milk-white  and 
immortal  hind ! 

And  what  was  the  conduct  of  James  at  tbs 
very  time  when  he  was  professing  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  conscience  1  Was  he  not  even 
then  persecuting  to  the  very  best  of  his  power? 
Was  he  not  employing  all  his  le^  preroga- 
tives, and  many  prerogatives  which  were  not 
legal,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  subjects 
to  conform  to  his  crecdl  While  he  pretended  to 
abhor  the  laws  which  excluded  dissenters  from 
office,  was  he  not  himself  dismissing  from  ofiioe 
his  ablest,  his  most  experienced,  his  most  faith- 
ful servants,  on  account  of  their  religious  x>pi- 
nions?  For  what  offence  was  Lord  Rochester 
driven  from  the  treasury!  He  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  royal  house.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Tory  party.  He  had  stood  firmly 
by  James  in  the  most  trying  emergencies.  But 
be  would  not  change  his  religion,  and  he  was 
dismissed.  That  we  may  not  be  suspected  of 
overstating  the  case.  Dr.  Lingard,  a  very  com- 
petent, and  assuredly  not  a  very  willing  wit> 
ness,  shall  speak  for  us.  **The  king,"  sajrs 
that  able  but  partial  writer,  "was  disappointed; 
be  complained  to  Barillon  of  the  obstinacy  and 
insincerity  of  the  treasurer ;  and  the  latter  re- 
ceived from  the  French  envoy  a  very  intelli- 
gible hint  that  the  loss  of  office  would  result 
fVom  his  adhesion  to  his  religious  creed.  He 
was,  however,  inflexible,  and  James,  aAer  a 
long  delay,  communicated  to  him,  but  with 
considerable  embarrassment  and  many  tears, 
his  final  determination.  He  had  hoped,  he 
said,  that  Rochester,  by  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  would  have  spared  him  the 
unpleasant  task;  but  kings  must  sacrifice  their 
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I^lin^p  te  Aeir  duty."  And  this  was  the  king 
who  wished  to  have  all  men  of  all  sects  ren- 
dered alike  capable  of  holding  office.  These 
proceedings  were  alone  sufficient  to  take  awaj 
all  credit  from  his  liberal  professions;  and 
such,  as  we  learn  from  the  despatches  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  was  really  the  effect.  '*  Pare,** 
says  D*Adda,  writing  a  few  days  afler  the  re- 
tirement of  Rochester,  ''pare  che  gli  anlmi 
soni  inaspriti  della  voce  che  corre  tra  il  po- 
polo,  d*esser  cacciato  il  detto  ministro  per  non 
essere  Cattolico,  percio  tirarsi  al  estermino  de 
Proiestanti,"  Was  it  ever  denied  that  the  fa- 
vours of  the  crown  were  constantly  bestowed 
^  and  withheld  purely  on  account  of  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  claimants!  And  if  these 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  would 
have  been  done  in  the  dryl  If  James  acted 
thus  when  he  had  the  strongest  motives  to 
court  his  Protestant  subjects,  what  course  was 
he  likely  to  follow  when  he  had  obtained  from 
them  all  that  he  asked  ? 

Who  again  was  his  closest  ally !  And  what 
was  the  policy  of  that  ally  1  The  subjects  of 
James,  it  is  true,  did  not  know  half  the  inifamy  of 
their  sovereign.  They  did  not  know, as  we  know, 
that  while  he  was  lecturing  them  on  the  bless- 
ings of  equal  toleration,  he  was  constantly  con- 
gratulating his  good  brother  Louis  on  the  suc- 
cess of  that  intolerantpolicy  which  had  turned 
the  fairest  tracts  of  France  into  deserts,  and 
driven  into  exile  mjrriads  of  the  most  peace- 
able, industrious,  and  skilful  artisans  in  the 
world.  But  the  English  did  know  that  the  two 
princes  were  bound  together  in  the  closest 
anion.  They  saw  their  sovereign,  with  tolera- 
tion on  his  lips,  separating  himself  from  those 
stales  which  had  first  set  the  example  of  tolera- 
tion, and  connecting  himself  by  the  strongest 
ties  with  the  most  faithless  and  merciless  per- 
secutor who  could  then  be  found  on  any  con- 
tinental throne. 

By  what  advice  again  was  James  guided  1 
Who  were  the  persons  in  whom  he  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  who  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  his  schemes  1  The  ambassador  of 
Prance, — the  nuncio  of  Rome, — and  Father 
Petre  the  Jesuit.  These  were  the  people  who 
showed  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the  king's  plan 
might  succeed.  And  is  not  this  enough  to  prove 
that  the  establishment  of  equal  toleration  was 
not  that  plant  Was  Louis  for  toleration  1  Was 
the  Vatican  for  toleration  1  Was  the  order  of 
Jesuits  for  toleration  t  We  know  that  the  li- 
beral professions  of  James  were  highly  ap- 
proved by  those  very  governments,  by  those 
very  societies,  whose  theory  and  practice  it  no- 
toriously was  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics, 
and  to  give  no  quarter  to  heretics.  And  are 
we,  in  order  to  save  James's  reputation  for  sin- 
cerity, to  believe  that  all  at  once  those  govern- 
ments and  those  societies  had  changed  their 
nature, — had  discovered  the  criminality  of  all 
their  former  conduct* — had  adopted  prmciples 
(ar  more  liberal  than  those  of  Locke,  of  Leigh- 
ton,  or  of  TiUotson  t  Which  is  the  mone  pro- 
bable supposition, — that  the  king  who  had  re- 
voked the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  pope  under 
whose  sanction  the  Inquisition  was  then  im- 
prisoning and  burning,  the  religious  order 
which^  in  every  controversy  in  which  it  had 


ever  been  engaged,  had  called  in  the  aid  either 
of  the  magistrate  or  of  the  assassin,  should  have 
become  as  thorough-going  friends  to  religious  - 
liberty  as  Dr.  Franklm  or  Mr.  Jefferson  after* 
wards  were, — or,  that  a  Jesuit-ridden  bigot 
should  be  induced  to  dissemble  for  the  good 
of  the  church  1 

The  game  which  the  Jesuits  were  plajring 
was  no  new  game.  A  hundred  years  before, 
they  had  preached  up  political  freedom,  just 
as  they  were  now  preaching  up  religious  free- 
dom. They  had  tried  to  raise  the  republicanji 
against  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Elizabeth,  just 
as  they  were  now  trying  to  raise  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  against  the  Church  Establishment 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tools  of  Philip  the 
Second  were  constantly  teaching  doctrines  that 
bordered  on  Jacobinism,— constantly  insisting 
on  the  right  of  the  people  to  cashier  kings,  and 
of  every  private  citizen  to  plunge  his  dagger 
in  the  heart  of  a  wicked  ruler.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  persecutors  of  the  Hugu^ 
nets  were  crying  out  against  the  t3rranny  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and  vindicate 
ing  with  the  utmost  fervour  the  right  of  all 
men  to  adore  God  afler  their  own  fashion.  In 
both  cases  they  were  alike  insincere.  In  both 
cases  the  fool  who  had  trusted  them  would  have 
found  ^imself  miserably  duped.  A  good  and 
wise  man  would  doubtless  disapprove  of  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  Elizabeth.  But  would 
he  have  really  served  the  interests  of  political 
liberty,  if  he  had  put  faith  in  the  professions 
of  the  Romish  casuists,  joined  their  party,  and 
taken  a  share  in  Northumberland's  revolt,  or  in 
Babington's  conspiracy  ?  Would  he  not  have 
been  assisting  to  establish  a  far  worse  and 
more  loathsome  tjTanny  than  that  which  he 
was  tiying  to  put  down  1  In  the  same  manner* 
a  good  and  wise  man  would  doubtless  see  very 
much  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
of  England  under  the  Stuarts.  But  was  he 
therefore  to  join  the  king  and  tlie  Catholics 
against  that  Church  1  And  was  it  not  plain, 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  assist  in  setting  up 
a  spiritual  despotism,  compared  with  which  the 
despotism  of  the  establishment  was  as  a  little 
finger  to  the  Ibins, — a.s  chastisement  with  whips 
to  chastisement  with  scorpions ! 

Louis  had  a  far  stronger  mind  than  James. 
He  had  at  least  an  equally  high  sense  of  honour. 
He  was  in  a  much  less  de;:free  the  slave  of  his 
priests.  He  had  promised  to  respect  the  edict 
of  Nantes  as  solemnly  as  ever  James  had  pro- 
mised to  respect  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
English  people.  Had  Louis  kept  his  word! 
And  was  not  one  such  instance  of  treachery 
enough  for  one  generation  1 

The  plan  of  James  seems  to  us  perf(»ctly  in 
lelligible;  The  toleration,  which,  with  the  con- 
currence and  applause  of  all  the  most  cruel 
persecutors  in  Europe,  he  was  offering  to  his 
people,  was  meant  simply  to  divide  them.  Thin 
IS  the  most  obvious  and  vulgar  of  political  arti^ 
fices.  We  have  seen  it  employed  a  hundred 
times  within  our  own  memory.  At  this  mo 
ment  we  see  the  Carlists  in  France  hallooin|( 
on  the  **  extreme  left"  against  the  **  centre  left.** 
Four  jrears  ago  the  same  trick  was  practised 
in  England.  We  have  heard  old  buyers  and 
sellers  of  boroughsr*men  who  had  been  seated 
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In  the  Ronde  of  Commons  hf  the  tmsparing 
use  of  ejectments,  and  who  had,  through  their 
whole  liyes,  opposed  every  measure  which 
teiided  to  increase  the  power  of  the  democracy, 
— abusing  the  Reform  Bill  as  not  democratic 
enough,  appealing  to  the  labouring  classes, 
execrating  the  tyranny  of  the  ten-pound  house- 
holders, and  exchanging  compliments  and  ca- 
resses with  the  most  noted  Incendiaries  of  our 
times.  The  cry  of  unirersal  toleration  was  em- 
ployed by  James  just  as  the  cry  of  universal 
suffrage  was  lately  employed  by  some  veteran 
Tories.  The  object  of  the  mock  democrats  of 
our  time  was  to  produce  a  conflict  between  the 
middle  classes  and  the  multitude,  and  thus  to 
prevent  all  reform.  Tlie  object  of  James  was  to 
produce  a  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the 
victory  of  the  Catholics  over  both. 

We  do  not  believe  that  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  we  do  not  think  his  plan  so  ut- 
terly frantic  and  hopeless  as  it  has  generally 
been  thought ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  gain  his  first  point,  the  people 
would  have  had  no  remedy  left  but  an  appeal 
to  physical  force, — an  appeal,  too,  which  would 
have  been  made  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circura-stances.  He  conceived  that  the  Tories, 
hampered  by  their  professions  of  passive  obe- 
dience, would  have  submitted  to  his  pleasure  ; 
and  that  the  Dissenters,  seduced  by  his  delusive 
promises  of  relief,  would  have  given  him  stre- 
nuous support.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  obtain 
a  law,  nominally  for  the  removal  of  all  religious 
disabilities,  but  really  for  the  excluding  of  all 
Protestants  from  all  offices.  It  is  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  a  prince  who  has  all  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  state  in  his  hands  can,  without 
violating  the  letter  of  the  law,  establish  what^ 
ever  test  he  chooses.  And,  from  the  whole 
conduct  of  James,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  be  would  have  availed  himself  of  his 
power  to  the  utmost  The  statute-book  might 
declare  all  Englishmen  equally  capable  of  hold- 
ing office ;  but  to  what  end,  if  all  offices  were 
in  the  gift  of  a  sovereign  resolved  not  to  em- 
ploy a  single  heretic  1  We  firmly  believe  that 
not  one  post  in  the  government,  in  the  army, 
in  the  navy,  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar — not 
one  peerage,  nay,  not  one  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice m  the  royal  gift,  would  have  been  bestowed 
on  any  Protestant  of  any  persuasion.  Even 
while  the  king  had  still  strong  motives  to  dis- 
semble, he  had  made  a  Catholic  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  a  Catholic  President  of  Magdalen 
College.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
See  of  York  was  kept  vacant  for  another  Ca^ 
tholic.  If  James  had  been  suffered  to  follow 
this  CLurse  for  twenty  years,  every  military 
man,  from  a  general  to  a  dru:iimer,  every  offi- 
cer of  a  ship,  every  judge,  evaay  king's  coun- 
cil, every  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  every 
justice  of  the  peace,  every  ambassador,  every 
minister  of  state,  every  person  employed  in  the 
royal  household,  in  the  custom-house,  in  the 
post-office,  in  the  excise,  would  have  been  a 
uatholic.  The  Catholics  would  have  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  even  if  that 
majority  had  been  made,  to  use  Sunderland's 

fhrase,  by  calling  up  a  whole  troop  of  the 
luardft  to  that  Honse.    Tfaey  would  have  had,  | 


I  we  believe,  fte  chief  weight  evett  in  the  Ctmrth 
cation.  Every  bishop,  every  dean,  every  holder 
of  a  crown  living,  every  head  of  evfery  college 
which  was  subject  to  the  royal  power,  wotud 
have  belonged  to  the  Church  of  ICome.  Almost 
all  the  places  of  liberal  education  would  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  Catholics.  The 
whole  power  of  licensing  books  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  All  this  im- 
mense mass  of  power  weuld  have  been  stea- 
dily supported  by  the  arms  and  by  the  gold  of 
Prance,  and  would  have  descended  to  an  heir, 
whose  whole  education  would  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  one  single  end, — the  com- 
plete re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religioik 
The  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  the 
only  legal  obstacle.  But  the  rights  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  electors  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  crown.  We  cannot 
think  it  altogether  impossible  that  a  house 
might  have  been  packed  which  would  have  re- 
stored the  days  oi  Mary. 

We  certainly  do  not  believe  that  this  would 
have  been  tamely  borne.  But  we  do  believe 
that,  if  the  nation  had  been  deluded  by  the 
king's  professions  of  toleration,  all  this  would 
have  been  attempted,  and  could  have  bees 
averted  only  by  a  most  bloody  and  destruc 
live  contest,  in  which  the  whole  Protestant 
population  would  have  been  opposed  to  the 
Catholics.  On  the  one  side  would  have  been 
a  vast  numerical  superiority.  But  on  the 
other  side  would  have  been  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  government,  and  two  great  disciplined 
armies,  that  of  James  and  that  of  Louis.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  nation  would  have 
achieved  its  deliverance.  But  we  believe  that 
the  struggle  would  have  shaken  the  whole  fir 
brie  of  society,  and  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
conquerors  would  have  been  terrible  and  un- 
sparing. 

But  James  was  stopped  at  the  outset  He 
thought  himself  secure  of  the  Tories,  because 
they  professed  to  consider  all  resistance  as  sin- 
ful—and of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  because 
he  offered  them  relief.  He  was  in  the  wron^ 
as  to  both.  The  error  into  which  he  fell  about 
the  Dissenters  was  very  natural.  But  the  con- 
fidence which  he  placed  in  the  loyal  assurances 
of  the  High  Church  party  was  the  most  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous  proof  of  folly  that  a  politician 
ever  gave. 

Only  imagine  a  man  acting  for  one  single 
day  on  the  supposition  that  all  his  neighbours 
believe  all  that  they  profess,  and  act  up  to  what 
they  t>elieve.  Imagine  a  man  acting  on  the 
supposition,  that  he  may  safely  offer  3ie  dead- 
liest injuries  and  insults  to  everybody  who 
says  that  revenge  is  sinful ;  or  that  he  may 
safely  intrust  all  his  property  without  security 
to  any  person,  who  says  that  it  is  wrong  to 
steaL  Such  a  character  would  be  too  absurd 
for  the  wildest  farce.  Vet  the  folly  of  James 
did  not  stop  short  of  this  incredible  extent 
Because  the  clergy  had  declared  that  resistance 
to  oppression  was  in  no  case  lawful,  he  con- 
ceived that  he  might  oppress  them  exactly  ttK 
much  as  he  chose,  without  the  smallest  danger 
of  resistance.  He  quite  forgot  that  when  they 
magnified  the  royal  prero^nre,jhat  ptetofO^ 
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l^ye  wu  exerted  on  Uieir  sid^-thatsF.hen  they 
preached  endurance,  they  had  nothing  to  en- 
dure—that when  they  declared  it  unlawful  to 
resist  evil,  none  but  Whigs  and  Dissenters 
suffered  any  evil.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  a  man  feels  the  calamities  of  his  enemies 
with  one  sort  of  sensibility,  and  his  own  with 
quite  a  different  sort.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  as  possible  that  a  reverend  divine  might 
think  it  the  duty  of  Baxter  and  Bunyan  to  bear 
insults,  and  to  lie  in  dungeons  without  murmur- 
ing ;  and  yet,  when  he  saw  the  smallest  chance 
that  his  own  prebend  miffht  be  transferred  to 
6ome  sly  Father  from  Italy  or  Flanders,  might 
begin  to  discover  much  matter  for  useful  medi- 
tation in  the  teits  touching  Ehud's  knife  and 
Jaers  hammer.  His  majesty  was  not  aware, 
it  should  seem,  that  people  do  sometimes  re- 
consider their  opinions,  and  that  nothing  more 
disposes  a  man  to  reconsider  his  opinions 
than  a  suspicion  that,  if  he  adheres  to  them,  he 
is  very  likely  to  be  a  beggar  or  a  martyr.  Yet 
it  seems  strange  that  these  truths  should  have 
escaped  the  royal  mind.  Those  Churchmen 
who  had  signed  the  Oxford  declaration  in  fa- 
vour of  passive  obedience  had  also  signed  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  An4  yet  the  very  man 
who  confidently  expected  that,  by  a  little  coax- 
ing and  bullying,  he  should  induce  them  to  re- 
nounce the  articles,  was  thunderstruck  when 
he  found  that  they  were  disposed  to  sof\en 
down  the  doctrines  of  the  declaration.  Nor 
did  it  necessarily  follow  that  even  if  the  theory 
of  the  Tories  had  undergone  no  modification, 
their  practice  would  coincide  with  their  theory. 
It  might,  one  should  think,  have  crossed  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  fi(ty,  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world,  that  people  sometimes  do 
what  they  think  wrong.  Though  a  prelate 
might  hold  ihat  Paul  directs  us  to  obey  even 
a  Nero,  it  might  not,  on  that  account,  be  perfect- 
ly safe  to  treat  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
Ood  after  the  fashion  of  Nero,  in  the  hope  that 
be  would  continue  to  obey  on  the  principles 
of  Paul.  The  king  indeed  had  only  to  Iook  at 
home.  He  was  at  least  as  much  attached  to 
ihe  Catholic  Church  as  any  Tory  gentleman  or 
clern^man  could  be  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Adaltery  was  at  least  as  strongly  condemned 
bv  his  Church  as  resistance  by  the  Church  of 
ffngland.  Yet  his  priests  could  not  keep  him 
from  Arabella  Sedley.  While  he  was  risking 
his  crown  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  he  was  risk- 
ing his  soul  for  the  sake  of  an  ugly,  dirty  mis- 
tress. There  is  something  delightfully  gro- 
tesque in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who,  while 
living  in  the  habitual  violation  of  his  own 
known  duties,  is  tmable  to  believe  that  any 
temptation  can  draw  any  other  person  aside 
from  the  path  of  virtue. 

James  was  disappointed  in  all  his  calcula- 
tions. His  hope  was,  that  the  Tories  would 
follow  their  principles,  and  that  the  Noncon- 
formists would  follow  their  interests.  Exactly 
the  reverse  took  place.  The  Tories  sacrificed 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  their  inte- 
rests; the  Nonconformists  rejected  the  delu- 
sive offers  of  the  king,  and  stood  firmly  bv 
4ieir  principles.  The  two  parties  whose  striM 
had  convulsed  the  empire  during  half  a  centu- 
^«  w^rt  onit^  for  a  moment;  and  all  that 


vast  royal  pqwet  w^ph  diree  years  before  bad 
Keemed  immovably  filed,  vanished  at  once 
like  chaff  in  a  hurricane. 

The  very  great  length  to  which  this  article 
has  already  been  extended,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble fur  us  to  discuss,  as  we  had  meant  to  do» 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  leading  Eng- 
lish statesmen  at  this^  crisis.  But  we  must 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  quotes  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  and  tells  us,  that  by  looking  at 
it,  we  may  **  judge  at  a  glance  whether  the  au- 
thors of  the  Revolution  achieved  all  they  might 
and  ought,  in  their  position,  to  have  achieved 
— whether  the  Commons  of  England  did  their 
duty  to  their  constituents,  their  country,  poste- 
rity, and  universal  freedom.**  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  how  even  this  writer  can  have  read 
and  transcribed  the  Declaration  of  Right,  and 
yet  have  so  utterly  misconceived  its  nature. 
That  famous  document  is,  as  its  very  name 
imports,  declaratory,  and  not  remedial.  It  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  measure  of  reform.  It 
neither  contained,  nor  was  designed  to  con- 
tain, any  allusion  to  those  innovations  which  the 
authors  of  the  Revolution  considered  as  desira- 
ble, and  which  they  speedily  proceeded  to  make. 
The  Declaration  was  merely  a  recital  of  certain 
old  and  wholesome  laws  which  had  been  violat- 
ed by  the  Stuarts ;  and  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  any  precedent  which  might  be 
set  up  in  opposition  to  those  laws.  The  words, 
as  quoted  by  the  writer  himself,  ran  thus: 
**They  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all 
and  singular  the  premises  as  their  undoubted 
rights  and  liberties."  Before  a  man  begins  to 
make  improvements  on  his  estate,  he  must 
know  its  boundaries.^  Before  a  legislature  sits 
down  to  reform  a  constitution,  it  is  fit  to  ascer- 
tain what  that  constitution  really  is.  This  was 
all  that  the  declaration  intended  to  do;  and  to 
quarrel  with  it  because  it  did  not  directly  in- 
troduce any  beneficial  changes,  is  to  quarrel 
with  meat  for  not  being  clothing. 

The  principle  on  which  the  authors  of  the 
Revolution  acted  cannot  be  mistaken.  They 
were  perfectly  aware  that  the  English  institu- 
tions stood  in  need  of  reform.  But  they  also 
knew  that  an  important  point  was  gained  if 
they  could  settle,  once  for  all,  by  a  solemn 
compact,  the  matters  which  had,  durmg  several 
generations,  been  in  controversy  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  crown.  They  therefore 
most  judiciously  abstained  from  mixing  up  th<*. 
irritating  and  perplexing  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  law,  with  the  plain  question  of 
what  wa$  the  law.  As  to  the  claims  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  there  was  little  room 
for  debate.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  legality  of  the  dispensinjg^ 
power,  and  of  taxation  imposed  by  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  articles  were  therefore  ad 
justed  in  a  very  few  days.  But  if  the  Parlia 
ment  had  determined  to  revise  the  whole  con- 
stitution, and  to  provide  new  securities  against 
misgovemment,  before  proclaiming  &e  new 
sovereigns,  months  would  have  b^n  lost  in 
disputes.  The  coalition  which  had  delivered 
the  country  would  have  been  instantlr  dis- 
solved.   Tbe  Whtfji,  ji^i^Jwi^^^jj^L*^ 
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With  the  Tories,  the  Lords  with  the  Commons, 
the  Church  vith  the  Dissenters ;  and  all  this 
storm  of  conflicting  interests  and  conflicting 
theories  would  have  been  raging  round  a  va- 
cant throne.  In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest 
power  on  the  continent  was  attacking  our  al- 
lies, and  meditating  a  descent  on  our  own  ter- 
ritories. Dundee  was  raising  the  Highlands. 
The  authority  of  James  was  still  owned  by  the 
Irish.  If  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  fools  enough  to  take  this  course,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Luxembourg  would  have  been 
npon  them  in  the  middle  of  their  constitution- 
making.  They  might  probably  have  been  in- 
terrupted in  aaebate  on  Filmer's  and  Sydney's 
theories  of  government,  by  the  entrance  of  the 
musketeers  of  Louis's  household ;  and  have 
been  marched  off*,  two  and  two,  to  frame  ima- 
ginary monarchies  and  commonwealths  in  the 
Tower.  We  have  had  in  our  time  abundant 
experience  of  the  effects  of  such  folly.  We 
have  seen  nation  after  nation  enslaved,  be- 
cause the  friends  of  liberty  wasted  on  discus- 
sions upon  abstract  points  the  time  which  ought 
to  have  been  employed  in  preparing  for  vigo- 
rous national  defence.  The  editpr,  apparently, 
would  have  had  the  English  Revolution  of  1688 
end  as  the  Revolutions  of  Spain  and  Naples 
ended  in  our  days.  Thank  God,  our  deliverers 
were  men  of  a  very  different  order  from  the 
Spanish  and  Neapolitan  legislators!  They 
might,  on  many  subjects,  hold  opinions  which, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  liberal ;  but  they  were  not  dreaming 
pedants.  They  were  statesmen  accustomed 
to  the  management  of  great  affairs.  Their 
plans  of  reform  were  not  so  extensive  as  those 
of  the  lawgivers  of  Cadiz;  but  what  they 
planned,  they  eflecied !  and  what  they  effected, 
that  they  maintained  against  the  fiercest  hos- 
tility at  home  and  abroad. 

Their  first  object  was  to  seat  William  on  the 
throne;  and  they  were  right  We  say  this 
without  any  reference  to  the  eminent  personal 
qualities  of  William,  or  to  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  James.  If  the  two  princes  had  in- 
terchanged characters,  our  opinion  would  have 
still  been  the  same.  It  was  even  more  neces- 
sary to  England  at  the  time  that  her  king 
should  be  a  usurper  than  that  he  should  be  a 
hero.  There  could  be  no  security  for  good 
government  without  a  change  of  dynasty.  Tlie 
reverence  for  hereditary  right  and  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  had  taken  such  a  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  Tories  that,  if  James  had  been 
restored  to  power  on  any  conditions,  their  at- 
tachment to  him  would  in  all  probability  have 
revived,  as  the  indignation  which  recent  op- 

f^ression  had  produced  iadedfrom  their  minds, 
t  had  become  indispensable  to  have  a  sove- 
reign whose  title  to  his  throne  was  strictly 
bound  up  with  the  title  of  the  nation  to  its 
liberties.  In  the  compact  between  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Convention,  there  was  one 
most  important  article  which,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, was  perfectly  understood  by  both  par- 
ties, aud  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
country  had  securities  far  better  than  all  the 
vows  that  Charles  I.  or  Ferdinand  VTI.  ever 
look  in  the  day  of  their  weakness,  and  broke 
m  the  day  of  their  power.    The  article  was 


this — that  William  would  in  all  things  confonh 
himself  to  what  should  appear  to  be  the  fixed 
and  deliberate  sense  of  his  Parliament.  The 
security  for  the  performance  was  this — rtiat  he 
had  no  claim  to  the  throne  except  the  choice 
of  Parliament,  and  no  means  of  maintaining 
himself  on  the  throne  but  the  support  of  Par- 
liament. All  the  great  and  inestimable  re- 
forms which  speedily  followed  the  Revolution 
were  implied  m  those  simple  words, — "The 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporsd,  and  Commons, 
assembled  at  Westminster,  do  resolve  that 
William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  be,  and  be  declared  King  and  Queen 
of  England." 

And '  what  were  the  reforms  of  which  we 
speak  ?  We  will  shortly  recount  some  which 
we  think  the  most  important;  and  we  will 
then  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  those 
who  consider  the  Revolution  as  a  mere  change 
of  dynasty,  beneficial  to  a  few  aristocrats,  but 
useless  to  the  body  of  the  people,  or  those  who 
consider  it  as  a  glorious  and  happy  era  in  the 
history  of  the  British  nation  ana  of  the  human 
species,  have  judged  more  correctly  of  its  na- 
ture. 

First  in  the  list  of  the  benefits  which  our 
country  owes  to  the  Revolution  we  place  the 
Toleration  Act.  It  is  true  that  this  measure 
fell  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  leading  Whigs. 
It  is  true  also  that,  where  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned, even  the  most  enlightened  of  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  held  opinions  by  no  means  so  libe- 
ral as  those  which  are  happily  common  at  the 
present  day.  Those  distinguished  statesmen 
did,  however,  make  a  noble,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  successful  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Their  wish  was  to  bring  the  great 
body  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  by  judicious  alterations  in 
the  liturgy  and  the  articles;  and  to  grant  to 
those  who  still  remained  without  that  pale  the 
most  ample  toleration.  They  framed  a  plan 
of  comprehension  which  would  have  satisfied 
a  great  majority  of  the  seceders ;  and  they 
proposed  the  complete  abolition  of  that  absurd 
and  odious  test  which,  aAer  having  been  for  a 
century  and  a  half  a  scandal  to  the  pious,  and 
a  laughing-stock  to  the  profane,  was  at  length 
removed  in  our  own  time.  The  immense 
power  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Tory  gentry 
frustrated  these  excellent  designs.  The  Whig% 
however,  did  much.  They  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  law,  in  the  provisions  of  which  a 
philosopher  will  doubtless  find  much  to  con* 
demn,  but  which  had  the  practical  eflTect  of 
enabling  almost  every  Protestant  noncon- 
formist to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science without  molestation.  Scarcely  a  law 
in  the  statute-book  is  theoretically  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  Toleration  Act  But  we 
question  whether  in  the  whole  of  that  mass  of 
legislation,  from  the  Great  Charter  down  wards, 
there  be  a  single  law  which  has  so  much  di- 
minished the  sum  of  human  sufiTering, — which 
ha^  done  so  much  to  allay  bad  passions, — 
which  has  put  an  end  to  so  much  petty  t3rran- 
ny  and  vexation, — which  has  brought  glad- 
ness, peace,  and  a  sense  of  security  to  so  many 
private  dwellings. 

The  second  U  those  great  reforms  which  th^ 
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.SevotedoB  prodemi  was  dw  AmI  ettabKali- 
mtut  of  the  Pres^teriaa  Kkk  in  ScotUuid. 
We  shall  not  now  inquire  vbether  the  Spisco- 
pai  or  the  Calvinistic  form  of  church  govern- 
ment be  more  agreeable  to  primitive  practice. 
Far  be  it  from  ns  to  disturb  with  our  doubts 
the  repose  of  an  Oxonian  Bachelor  of  Diyinitj, 
who  conceives  that  the  English  prelates,  with 
their  baronies  and  palaces,  their  purple  and 
their  fine  linen,  their  mitred  carriages  and 
their  sumptuous  tables,  are  the  troe  successors 
and  exact  resemblances  of  those  ancient  bish- 
ops who  lived  by  catching  fish  and  mending 
tents.  We  only  say  that  the  Scotch,  doubtless 
firom  their  own  inveterate  stupidity  and  malice, 
were  not  Episcopalians;  that  they  could  not 
be  made  Episcopalians;  that  the  whole  power 
of  government  had  been  in  vain  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  them ;  that  the  full- 
est mstruction  on  the  mysterioas  questions  of 
the  Apostolical  succession,  and  the  imposition 
of  hands,  had  been  imparted  vto  them  by  the 
very  logical  process  of  putting  the  legs  of  the 
atudents  into  wooden  boots,  and  driving  two  or 
more  wedses  between  their  knees;  that  a 
course  of  divinity  lectures,  of  the  most  edify- 
ing kind,  had  been  given  in  the  Grass-market 
of  Edinburgh;  yet  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  exer- 
tions of  those  great  theological  professors,  Lau- 
derdale and  Dundee,  the  Covenanters  were  as 
obstinate  as  ever.  The  contest  between  the 
Scotch  nation  and  the  Anglican  Church  had 
produced  near  thirty  yecurs  of  the  most  fright- 
ihl  misgovemment  ever  seen  in  any  part  of 
Oreat  Britain.  If  the  Selrolution  had  pro- 
duced no  other  effect  than  that  of  freeing  the 
Scotch  from  the  yoke  of  an  establishment 
which  they  detested,  and  giving  them  one  to 
which  they  were  attached,  it  would  have  beeo 
one  of  the  happiest  events  in  our  history. 

The  third  great  benefit  whi6h  the  country 
derived  from  th^Revolution  was  the  alteraticm 
in  the  mode  of  granting  the  supplies.  It  had 
been  the  practice  to  settle  on  every  prince,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  produce 
of  ceruin  taxes,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would 
yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government  The  distribution  of 
the  revenue  was  left  wholly  to  the  sovereign. 
He  might  be  forced  by  war,  or  by  his  own  pro- 
fusion, to  ask  for  an  extraordinary  grant  fiat, 
if  his  policy  were  economical  and  pacific,  he 
might  reign  many  years  without  once  being 
under  the  necessity  of  summoning  hiA  Parliar 
ment,  or  of  taking  their  advice  when  he  had 
summoned  them.  This  was  not  aU.  The  na^ 
tural  tendency  of  every  society,  in  which  pro- 
perty enjoys  tolerable  security,  is  to  increase 
in  wealtL  With  the  national  wealth,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  customs,  the  excise,  and  the  pofit- 
office,  would  of  course  increase ;  and  thus  it 
might  well  happen,  that  taxes  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  reign,  were  barely  sufil- 
oient  to  support  a  frugal  government  in  time 
of  peace,  might,  before  the  end  of  that  reign, 
enable  the  sovereign  to  imitate  the  extrava^ 
gance  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalus, — to  raise  great 
armies — to  carry  on  expensive  wars.  Some- 
fhing  of  this  sort  had  actually  happened  under 
Charles  the  Second,  though  his  reign  lasted 
only  tvenQr-five  years.    Hia  fint  Parliament 


MttM  on  bin  taxes  estimated  to  produce 
jBt,SOO,000  a  year.  This  they  thought  suA- 
cient,  as  they  allowed  nothing  for  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace.  At  the  time  of  Charles's 
death,  the  annual  produce  of  these  taxes  cer^ 
tainly  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
king  who,  during  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  his  accession,  was  perpetually  in  dis- 
tress, and  perpetually  asking  his  Parliaments 
for  money,  was  at  last  able  to  keep  a  consider- 
able body  of  regular  troops  without  any  as* 
sisunce  from  the  House  of  Commons.  If  his 
reign  had  been  as  lonf  as  that  of  George  the 
Third,  he  would  probably  before  the  close  of 
it  have  been  in  the  annual  receipt  of  several 
millions  over  and  above  what  the  ordinary  ex- 
peases  of  the  state  required ;  and  of  those  mil- 
lions he  would  have  b«en  as  absolutely  master 
as  the  king  now  is  of  the  sum  allowed  for  his 
privy-purse.  He  might  have  spent  them  in 
luxury,  in  corruption,  in  pajring  troops  to  over- 
awe his  people,  or  in  carrying  into  effect  wild 
schemes  of  foreign  conquest  The  authors  of 
the  Revolution  applied  a  remedy  to  this  great 
abuse.  They  seuled  on  the  king,  not  the  fluo- 
tuating  produce  of  certain  fixed  taxes,  but  a 
fixed  sum  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  own 
royal  state.  They  established  it  as  a  rule,  that 
all  the  expenses  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
ordnance,  should  be  brought  annually  under 
the  review  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
every  sum  voted  should  be  applied  to  the  ser- 
vice specified  in  the  vote.  The  direct  effect  of 
this  change  was  important  The  indirect  ef- 
fect has  been  more  important  still.  From  that 
time  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  really 
the  paramount  power  in  the  state.  It  has,  in 
truth,  appointed  and  removed  ministers,  de- 
clared war,  and  concluded  peace.  No  combi- 
nation of  the  long  and  the  Lords  has  ever  been 
able  to  effect  any  thing  against  the  Lower 
House,  backed  by  its  coattituents.  Three  or 
four  times,  indeed,  the  sovereign  has  been  able 
to  break  the  force  of  an  opposition,  by  dissolv- 
ing the  Parliament  But  if  that  experiment 
should  fail,  if  the  people  should  be  of  the  same 
mmd  with  their  representatives— he  would 
clearly  have  no  course  lef^  but  to  yield,  to  ab- 
dicate, or  to  fight 

The  next  great  blessing  which  we  owe  to 
the  Revolution,  is  the  purification  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  political  cases.  Of 
the  importanoe  of  this  change,  no  person  can 
judge  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  ear- 
lier volumes  of  the  State  Trials.  Those  vo- 
lumes are,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  most 
frightful  record  of  baseness  and  depravity  that 
is  extant  in  the  world.  Our  hatred  Ia  alto- 
gether turned  away  from  the  crimes  and  the 
criroinab,  and  directed  against  the  law  and  its 
ministers.  We  see  viilanies  as  black  as  ever 
were  imputed  to  any  prisoner  at  any  bar,  daily 
committed  on  the  bench  and  in  the  jury-box. 
The  worst  of  the  bad  acts  which  brought  diji* 
credit  on  the  old  Parliaments  of  France, — the 
condemnation  of  Lally,  for  example,  or  even 
that  of  Calas,— may  seem  praiseworthy  when 
compared  with  those  which  follow  each  other 
in  endless  succession,  as  we  turn  over  thai 
huge  chronicle  of  the  shame  of  England.  Th# 
magistmtes  of  Fv^JiM  ^OQl^m^jw^ifiiUM 
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M  ^ipMuiliMt  V^miom,  or  Wgotiy.  But  te 
^baadoned  judges  of  our  own  country  com- 
jniitod  murder  with  their  eyes  open.  The 
cause  of  this  is  plain.  In  France  there  was 
no  constitutional  opposition.  If  a  man  held 
language  ofiensive  (o  the  government,  he  was 
.at  once  sent  to  the  Bastile  or  to  Vinoennes. 
But  in  England,  at  least  afier  the  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  king  could  not,  by  a  mere 
act  of  his  prerogative,  rid  himself  of  a  trouble- 
some politician.  He  was  forced  to  remove 
.those  who  thwarted  him  by  means  of  perjured 
witnesses,  packed  juries,  and  corrupt,  hard- 
hearted, brow-beating  judges.  The  Opposition 
naturally  retaliate  whenever  they  had  the 
upper  hand.  Every  time  that  the  power  passed 
from  oue  party  to  the  other,  took  place  a  pro- 
scription and  a  massacre,  thinly  disguised 
^nder  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The 
tribunals  ought  to  be  sacred  places  of  refujge, 
where,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs, 
the  innocent  of  all  parties  may  find  shelter. 
They  were,  before  the  Revolution,  an  unclean 
.public  shambles,  to  which  each  party  in  its 
Jum  dragged  its  opponents,  and  where  each 
Jfound  the  same  veniU  and  ferocious  butchers 
.waiting  for  its  custom.  Papist  or  Protestant, 
Tory  or  Whig,  Priest  or  Alderman,  all  was 
one  to  those  greedy  and  savage  natures,  pro- 
vided only  there  was  money  to  earn  and  blood 
iloshed. 

Of  course,  these  worthless  judges  soon 
created  around  them,  as  was  natural,  a  breed 
#f  informers  more  wicked,  if  possible,  than 
Ihemselves.  The  trial  by  jury  afforded  little 
or  no  protection  to  the  innocent  The  juries 
,were  nominated  by  the  sheriOs.  The  sheriffs 
jrere  in  most  parts  of  England  aominated  by 
ihe  crown.  In  London,  the  great  scene  of 
jpolitical  contention,  those  officers  were  chosen 
hy  the  people.  The  fiercest  parliamentary 
election  of  our  time  will  give  but  a  faint  notion 
of  the  storm  which  raged  in  the  city  on  the  day 
when  two  infuriated  parties,  each  bearing  its 
)Nulge,  met  lo  select  the  men  in  whose  hands 
were  to  be  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  the 
eoming  year.  On  that  day  nobles  of  the  high' 
•St  descent  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to 
canvass  and  marshal  the  livery,  to  head  the 
proees^sioo,  and  to  watch  the  poll.  On  that 
day,  the  great  chiefs  of  parties  waited  in  an 
agon^  of  suspense  for  the  messenger  who  was 
|o  brmg  from  Guildhall  the  news  whether  their 
lives  imd  estates  were,  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  friend  or  of  a 
Ibe.  In  1681,  Whig  sheriffs  were  chosen,  and 
Maflesbnry  defied  the  whole  power  of  the  go- 
vernment In  168S,  the  sheriffs  were  Tories, 
lihaftesbury  fled  to  Holland.  The  other  chiefs 
of  the  par^  broke  up  their  councils,  and  re- 
lured  in  haste  to  their  country-seats.  Sydney 
on  the  scaffold  told  those  shenffi  that  his  blood 
was  on  thoir  heads.  Neither  of  them  could 
deny  the  ohaiite,  and  one  of  them  wept  with 
shame  and  remorse. 

Thus  every  man  who  then  meddled  with 
pablic  aflairs'  tooi-  nis  life  in  his  hand.  The 
oonsequence  was,  that  men  of  gentle  natures 
stood  aloof  (torn  onntests  in  which  they  could 
not  engage  without  hazarding  their  own  necks 
aai^  Uu  £oifta.ips  of  thair  ohildreo.    This  was 
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tbe  eovirse  adopeed  %y  6ir  WUHam  IVflftple,  by 
£Tel3m,  and  by  many  other  men,  who  wener 
in  every  respect,  admirably  qualified  to  serve 
the  state.  On  the  other  band,  those  resolute 
and  enterprising  spirits  who  put  their  heads 
and  lands  to  hazard  in  the  game  of  politics, 
naturally  acquired,  from  the  habit  of  playing 
for  so  deep  a  stake,  a  reckless  and  desperate 
turn  of  mind.  It  was,  we  seriously  believe,  as 
safe  to  be  a  highwayman  as  to  be  a  distin- 
guished leader  of  Opposition.  This  may  serve 
to  explain,  and  in  some  degree  to  excuse,  the 
violence  with  which  the  factions  of  tiiat  age 
are  justly  reproached.  They  were  fighting, 
not  for  office,  but  for  life.  If  they  reposed  tbr 
a  moment  from  the  work  of  agitation,  if  the/ 
suffered  the  public  excitement  to  flag,  they 
were  lost  men.  Hume, in  describing  this  state 
of  things,  has  employed  an  image  which  seems 
hardly  to  suit  the  general  simplicity  of  his 
style,  but  which  is  1^  no  means  too  s^ng  for 
the  occasicm.  •*  Thus,"  says  he,  « the  two  par- 
ties, actuated  by  mutual  rage,  but  cooped  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law,  levellea 
with  poisoned  daggers  the  most  deadly  blows 
against  each  other's  breast,  and  buried  in 
their  factious  divisions  all  regard  to  truth,  ho- 
nour, and  humanity." 

From  this  terrible  evil  the  Revolution  set  ns 
free.  The  law  which  secured  to  the  judges 
their  seats  during  life  or  good  behaviour  did 
something.  The  law  subsequently  passed  for 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  treason  did  mucl^ 
more.  The  provisions  of  that  law  show,  in- 
deed, very  little  ^legislatiife  skill.  It  is  not 
framed  on  the  principle  of  securing  ti^  inno- 
cent, but  on  the  principle  of  giving  a  great 
chance  of  escape  to  the  accus^,  whether  in- 
nocent or  guilty.  This,  however,  is  decidedly 
a  fault  on  the  right  side.  The  evil  produced 
by  the  occasional  escape  of  a  bad  citizen  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  evils  of  that  Reign 
of  Terror,  for  such  it  was,  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  Since  the  passing  of  this  law, 
scarcelv  one  single  person  has  suffered  death 
in  England  as  a  traitor,  who  had  not  been  con- 
victed on  overwhelming  evidence,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  of  a  really  great  crime 
against  the  state.  Attempts  have  been  made 
in  times  of  great  excitement,  to  bring  in  per- 
sons guilty  of  high  treason  for  acts  which, 
though  sometimes  highly  blamable,  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  design  of  altering  the  go- 
vernment by  physical  force.  All  those  attempts 
have  failed.  For  a  hundred  and  forty  years, 
no  statesman,  while  engaged  in  constitutional 
opposition  to  a  government,  has  had  the  axe 
before  his  eyes.  The  smallest  minorities  strug^ 
gling  against  the  most  powerful  majorities  m 
the  most  agitated  times,  have  felt  themselves 
perfectly  secure.  Pulteney  and  Fox  were  the 
two  most  distinguished  leaders  of  Opposition 
since  the  Revolution.  Both  were  personally 
obnoxious  to  the  court  But  the  utmost  harm 
I  that  the  utmost  anger  of  the  court  could  do  to 
:  them,  was  to  strike  off  the  **  Right  Honourable** 
I  from  before  their  names. 
I  But  of  all  the  reforms  produced  by  the  Re- 
!  volution,  the  most  important  was  the  full  esta- 
(  blishment  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing. 
i  The  censorship,  which,  imder  some  form  or 
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tfriMT  kftd  ttisttd,  #itK  nM  afid  sbtft  tetenni»- 
liaas,  vnder  ^ifwy  goremmexii*  monarchical 
•r  repabliean,  from  die  time  «f  Heary  VIIL 
downwards,  expired,  and  hat  never  since  been 
renewed.  * 

We  are  aware  ihat  the  great  improTements 
which  we  hare  recapitulated  were,  in  manv 
respects,  imperfectly  and  unskilfully  executed. 
The  authors  of  tliose  improvements  sometimes, 
while  they  removed  or  mitigated  a  great  pnu> 
tical  evil,  continued  to  recognise  the  erroneous 
principle  Oom  which  that  evil  had  sprung. 
Sometimes,  when  they  had  adopted  a  sound 
principle,  they  Shrank  from  following  it  to  all 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  would  have  led 
them.  Bometimes  they  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  remedies  which  they  applied  to  one  disease 
of  the  state  were  certain  to  generate  another 
disease,  and  to  render  another  remedy  neces- 
sary. Their  knowledge  was  inferior  to  ours ; 
ftor  were  they  always  able  to  act  up  to  their 
knowledge.  The  pressure  of  circa  mstances, 
the  necessity  of  compromising  differences  of 
opinion,  the  power  and  violence  of  the  party 
which  was  altogether  hostile  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, must  be  taken  into  the  account  When 
#iese  things  are  fairly  weighed,  there  will,  we 
think,  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
liberal  and  right-minded  men  as  to  the  real 
value  of  what  the  great  events  of  l<d88  did  for 
this  country. 

We  have  recounted  what  appear  to  us  the 
most  important  of  those  changes  which  the 
Revolution  produced  in  our  laws.  The  changes 
which  it  produced  in  our  laws,  however,  were 
not  more  important  than  the  change  which  it 
indirectly  produced  in  the  public  mind.  The 
Whig  party  had,  during  seventy  years,  an 
almost  uninterrupted  possession  of  power.  It 
had  alwajTS  been  the  fundamentid  doctrine  of 
that  party,  that  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people ; 
that  it  is  given  to  magistrates,  wA  for  their 
own,  but  for  the  public  advantage ;  that,  where 
it  is  abused  by  magistrates,  even  by  the  highest 
of  all,  it  may  lawfully  be  withdrawn.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  the  Whigs  were  not  more 
exempt  than  other  men  from  the  vices  and  in- 
firmities of  our  nature,  and  that,  when  they  had 
power,  they  sometimes  abused  it.  But  still 
they  stood  ftrm  to  their  theory.  TTie  theory 
was  the  badge  of  their  party.  It  was  some- 
thing more.  It  was  the  foundation  on  which 
rested  the  power  of  the  houses  of  Nassau  and 
Brunswick.  Thus,  there  was  a  government 
interested  in  propagating  a  class  of  opinions 
which  most  governments  are  interested  in  dis- 
couraging,— a  government  which  looked  with 
complacency  on  all  speculations  tending  to 
democracy,  and  with  extreme  aversion  on  all 
speculations  favourable  to  arbitrary  power. 
There  was  a  king  who  decidedly  preferred  a 
republican  to  a  believer  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings ;  who  considered  every  attempt  to  exalt 
his  prerogative  as  an  attack  on  his  title ;  and 
who  reserved  all  his  favours  for  those  who 
declaimed  on  the  natnral  equality  of  men  and 
the  popular  origin  of  government.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  from  the  Revolution  till  the 
death  of  George  11.  The  effect  was  what  might 
•ave  b^n  expected.    Even  in  that  profession 


wkicfa  has  genarally  bean  .most  diainsed  t^ 
magnify  the  prerogative,  a  great  change  tocdc 
place.  Bishopric  after  bishopric^  and  deanery 
after  deanery,  were  bestowed  on  Whigs  and 
Latimilinarians.  The  consequence  was,  tfiat 
Whigism  and  Latitudinahanism  were  pro* 
fessed  by  the  ablest  and  most  aspiring  churob* 
men. 

Hume  has  complained  bitterly  of  this  at  the 
close  of  his  history.  **  The  Whig  party,"  says 
he,  **  for  a  course  of  near  seventy  years,  has 
almost  without  interruption  enjoyed  the  whola 
authority  of  government,  and  no  honours  or 
offices  could  be  obtained  but  by  their  coumie- 
nance  and  protection.  But  this  event,  which  ia 
some  particulars  has  been  advantageous  to  tha 
state,  nas  proved  destructive  to  the  truth  of 
history,  and  has  established  many  gross  fals** 
hoods,  which  it  is  unaccountable  how  any 
civilized  nation  could  have  embraced  with  ra» 
gard  to  its  domestic  occurrences.  Composi- 
tions the  most  despicable,  both  for  style  and 
matter"  (in  a  note  he  instances  Locke,  sydaey, 
Hoadley,  and  Rapin)  **  have  been  extolled  and 
propagated  and  read  as  if  they  had  equalled  tha 
most  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity.  And 
forgetting  that  a  regard  to  liberty,  though  a 
laudable  passion,  ought  commonly  to  be  sub- 
servient to  a  reverence  for  established  govern- 
ment, the  prevailing  faction  has  celebrated 
only  the  partisans  of  the  former."  We  will 
not  here  enter  into  an  argument  about  tha 
merit  of  Rapin*s  history,  or  Locke's  political 
speculations.  We  call  Hume  merely  aa  evi- 
dence to  a  fact  well  known  to  all  reading  m«i, 
that  the  literature  patronised  by  the  English 
court  and  the  English  ministry,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  of  that 
kind  which  courtiers  and  ministers  generally 
do  all  in  thehr  power  to  discountenance,  aad 
tended  to  inspire  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people  rather  than  respect  for  the  authority  aC 
the  government. 

There  was  still  a  very  strong  Tory  party  in 
England.  But  that  party  was  in  opposition. 
Many  of  its  members  still  held  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  But  they  did  not  admit 
that  the  existing  dynasty  had  any  claim  to  such 
obedience.  They  condemned  resistance.  But 
by  resistance  they  meant  the  keeping  out  of 
James  ID.,  and  not  the  turning  out  of  George  H. 
No  Radical  of  our  times  could  grumble  more 
at  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  could 
exert  himself  more  strenuously  to  reduce  the 
military  establishment,  could  oppose  with  mora 
earnestness  every  proposition  for  arming  iht 
executive  with  extraordinary  powers,  or  cowli. 
pour  more  unmitigated  abuse  on  placemen  at>d 
courtiers.  If  a  writer  were  now,  in  a  massive 
Dictionary,  to  define  a  Pensioner  as  a  traitor 
and  a  slave,  the  Excise  as  a  hateful  tax,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  excise  as  wretches,— if 
he  were  to  write  a  satire  full  of  reflections  on 
men  who  receive  **  the  price  of  boroughs  and 
of  souls,"  who  *^  explain  their  country's  dear- 
hought  rightt  away,"  or 

"whon  penaloBt  esn  IncH* 
To  Tots  a  patriot  Mack,  a  courtier  wblie,*' 

we  should  set  him  down  for  aomething 
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^emocrfttio  than  a  Whig.  Yet  this  was  the 
language  which  Johnson,  the  most  bigoted  of 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  held  under  the 
administration  of  Walpole  and  Pelham. 

Thus  doctrines  favourable  to  public  liberty 
were  inculcated  alike  by  those  who  were  in 
power,  and  by  those  who  were  in  opposition. 
It  was  by  means  of  these  doctrines  alooe 
that  the  former  could  prove  that  they  had  a 
king  dejure.  The  servile  theories  of  the  latter 
did  not  prevent  them  from  offering  every  mo- 
lestation to  one  whom  they  considered  as 
merely  a  king  tU  facto.  The  attachment  of  the 
ime  party  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  the  other 
to  that  of  Stuart,  induced  both  to  talk  a  lan- 
guage much  more  favourable  to  popular  rights 
than  to  monarchical  power.  What  took  place 
«t  the  first  representation  of  '*  Cato*'  is  no  bad 
iUustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  great 
•ections  of  the  community  almost  invariably 
acted.  A  play,  the  whole  merit  of  which  con- 
sists in  its  stately  rhetoric, — a  rhetoric  some- 
times not  unworthy  of  Lncan, — about  hating 
tyrants  and  dying  for  freedom,  is  brought  on 
the  stage  in  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment. Both  parties  crowd  to  the  theatre. 
Kach  affects  to  consider  every  line  as  a  com- 
pliment to  itself,  and  an  attack  ca  its  oppo- 
nents. The  curtain  falls  amidst  an  unanimous 
roar  of  applsuse.  The  Whigs  of  the  «♦  Kit  Cat" 
embrace  the  author,  and  assure  him  that  he 
has  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  liberty. 
The  Tory  Secretary  of  Slate  presents  a  pUrse 
to  the  chief  actor  for  defending  the  cause  of 
liberty  so  well.  The  history  of  that  night  was, 
in  miniature,  the  history  of  two  generations. 

We  well  know  how  much  sophistry  there 
was  in  the  reasonings,  and  how  much  ezagi^ 
ration  in  the  declamations  of  both  parties.  But 
when  we  compare  the  state  in  which  political 
•eience  was  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
ike  Second,  with  the  state  in  which  it  had  been 
wher  James  the  Second  came  to  the  throne,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  a  prodigious 


impfovemeiit  had  tuen  plac^  We  are  s^ 
admirers  of  the  politieal  doctrines  laid  dows 
in  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Bat  if  we  eon^ 
sider  that  those  Comn»&taries  were  read  with 
great  applause  in  tlfe  very  schools  where* 
within  the  memory  of  some  persons  then  living, 
books  had  been  publicly  burned  by  order  of  iha 
University  of  Oxford,  for  containing  the  **^damn- 
able  doctrine,**  that  the  English  monarchy  is 
limited  and  mixed,  we  cannot  deny  that  a  salu* 
tary  change  had  taken  place.  **  The  Jesuits," 
says  Pascal,  in  the  last  of  his  incomparable 
letters,  <*  have  obtained  a  Papal  decree  eon* 
demning  Galileo's  doctrine  about  the  motion 
of  the  earth.  It  is  all  in  vain.  If  the  worid  is 
really  turning  round,  all  mankind  together  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it  from  turning,  or  to  keep 
themselves  from  turning  with  iC*  The  decrees 
of  Oxford  were  as  ineffectual  to  stay  the  great 
moral  and  political  revolution,  as  those  of  the 
Vatican  to  stay  the  motion  of  our  globe.  That 
learned  University  found  itself  not  only  unable 
to  keep  the  mass  from  moving,  but  unable  to 
keep  itself  from  moving  along  with  the  mi|es. 
Nor  was  the  effect  of  the  discussions  and  sp^ 
culatlons  of  that  period  confined  to  our  own 
country.  While  the  Jacobite  party  was  in  ihe 
last  dotage  and  weakness  of  its  paralytic  old 
age,  the  political  philosophy  of  England  began 
to  produce  a  mighty  effect  on  France,  aiid» 
through  France,  on  Europe. 

Here  another  vast  field  opens  itself  before  us. 
But  we  must  resolutely  turn  away  fmm  it.  We 
will  conclude  by  earnestly  advising  ail  our  read- 
ers to  study  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  ij)valuable 
Fragment ;  and  by  expressing  the  saiisfactioa 
we  have  received  from  learning,  sii<ce  this 
article  was  written,  that  the  iatelligent  piiblisb- 
ers  of  the  volume  before  us  have  resolved  te 
reprint  the  Fragment  in  a  separate  form,  witb- 
out  those  accompaniments  which  have  hiihene 
impeded  its  circulation.  The  resolution  is  as 
creditable  to  them  as  the  publication  is  sure  lo 
be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  English  histor]r% 
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SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIVE/ 


[EDnrBUROH  Revixw  for  Jahttabt,  1840.] 


Wb  have  always  thought  it  strange  that,i 
while  the  history  of  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America  is  so  familiarly  known  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  the  great  actions  of  our  own 
countrymen  in  the  East  should,  even  among 
ourselves,  excite  little  interest.  Every  school- 
boy knows  who  imprisoned  Montezuma,  and 
who  strangled  Atabalipa.  But  we  doubt  whe- 
llMr  one  in  ten,  even  among  English  gentlemen 
«f  highly  cultivated  minds,  can  tell  who  won 
^t  tattle  of  Bnxar,  who  perpetrated  the  mas- 
BMre  of  Patna,  whether  Surajah  Dowlah  ruled 
in  Oude  or  in  Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar 
was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman.  Yet  the  vic- 
tories of  Cortes  were  gained  over  savages  who 
had  no  letters,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use 
•of  metals,  who  had  not  broken  in  a  single  ani- 
mal to  labour,  who  wielded  no  better  vreapons 
than  those  which  could  be  made  out  oi  sticks, 
flints,  and  fish-bones,  who  regarded  a  horse- 
•oldier  as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  beast, 
who  took  a  harquebusier  for  a  sorcerer  able  to 
Matter  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  skies. 
The  people  of  India  when  we  subdued  them 
were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  vanquished 
Americans,  and  were  at  the  same  time  quite  as 
-lughly  civilized  as  the  victorious  Spaniards. 
■  They  had  reared  cities  larger  and  fairer  than 
Baragossa  or  Toledo,  and  buildings  more  beau- 
tHhd  and  costly  than  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 
They  could  show  bankers  richer  than  the  rich- 
est firms  of  Barcelona  or  Cadiz;  viceroys 
whose  splendour  far  surpassed  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic;  myriads  of  cavalry  and 
kng  trains  of  artillery  which  would  have  asto- 
nished the  Great  Captain.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  eveiy  Englishman  who  takes 
any  interest  in  any  part  of  history  would  be 
euions  to  know  how  a  handful  of  his  country- 
men, separated  from  their  home  by  an  immense 
ocean,  subjugated,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world. 
Vet,  unless  we  greatly  err,  this  subject  is  to 
most  readers  not  only  insipid,  but  positively 
distasteful. 

Perhaps  the  fauH  lies  partly  with  the  histo- 
rians. Mr.  Mill's  book,  though  it  has  undoubt- 
edly great  and  rare  merit,  is  not  sufficiently 
animated  and  picturesque  to  attract  those  who 
read  for  amusement  Orme,  inferior  lo  no 
English  historian  in  style  and  power  of  paint- 
ing, is  minute  even  to  tediousuess.  In  one 
volume  he  allots,  ou  an  average,  a  closely 
printed  quarto  page  to  the  events  of  every 
forty-eight  hours.  The  consequence  is  that  his 
narrative,  though  one  of  the  most  authentic 
and  one  of  the  nK>st  finely  written  in  our  tan- 
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guage,  has  never  been  very  popular,  and  iB 
now  scarcely  ever  read. 

We  fear  that  Sir  John  Malcolm's  volumes 
will  not  much  attract  those  readers  whom 
Orme  and  Mill  have  repelled.  The  materials 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  late  Lord  Powia 
were  indeed  of  great  v:due.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  they  have  been  very  skilfully  worked 
up.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  criticise 
with  severity  a  work  which,  if  the  author  had 
lived  to  complete  and  revise  it,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  improved  by  condensation  and 
by  a  better  arrangement  We  are  more  dis- 
posed to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  expresi»- 
ing  our  gratitude  to  the  noble  family  to  which 
the  public  owes  so  much  useful  and  curious 
information. 

The  effect  of  the  book,  even  when  we  make 
the  largest  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  those 
who  have  furnished  and  of  those  who  have  di- 
gested the  materials,  is,  on  the  whole,  greatly 
to  raise  the  character  of  Lord  Clive.  We  are 
far  indeed  from  sympathizing  with  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  whose  love  passes  the  love  of  bio- 
graphers, and  who  can  see  nothing  but  wisdom 
and  justice  in  the  actions  of  his  idol.  But  we 
are  at  least  equally  far  from  concurring  in  the 
severe  judgment  of  Mr.  Mill,  who  seems  to  ns 
to  show  less  discrimination  in  his  account  of 
Clive  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  valuable 
work.  Clive,  like  most  men  who  are  bom  with 
strong  passions,  and  tried  by  strong  tempta- 
tions, committed  great  faults.  But  every  per- 
son who  takes  a  fair  and  enlightened  view  of 
his  whole  career  must  admit  that  our  island, 
so  fertile  in  heroes  and  statesmen,  has  scarcely 
ever  produced  a  man  more  truly  great  eitbisr  in 
arms  or  in  council, 

T*he  Clives  had  been  settled  ever  since  the 
twelfth  century  on  an  estate  of  no  great  value 
near  Market-Dray  ton,  in  Shropshire.  In  the 
reign  of  George  the  First  this  moderate  but 
ancient  inheritance  was  possessed  by  Mr* 
Richard  Clive,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
plain  man  of  no  gr^at  tact  or  capacity.  He 
had  t>een  bred  to  the  law,  and  divided  his  time 
between  professional  business  and  the  avoci^ 
tions  of  a  small  proprietor.  He  married  a  lady 
from  Manchester  or  the  name  of  Gaskill,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family* 
His  eldest  son,  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  India,  was  bom  at  the  old  seat 
of  his  ancestors  on  the  20tb  of  September* 
1726. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man 
were  early  discemed  in  the  child.  There  re 
main  letters  written  by  his  relations  when  ht; 
was  in  his  seventh  year;  and  from  ^ese  it  ap- 
pears that,  even  at  that  esrly  ace,  his  stronf 
will  and  his  fiery  passions,  snstamed  by  a  com* 
stimtional  intrepi4||y,Mtt9lU^?lftftiWlcwut3d 
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hardly  compatible  with  soundness  of  mind,  had 
b^nin  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  his  family. 
**  Fightinj^,"  says  one  of  his  uncles,  **  to  which 
he  is  out  of  measure  addicted,  gives  his  lem- 
per  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness  that 
he  flies  out  on  every  iriflinj  occaaion.**  The 
old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  still  remera-  j 
ber  to  have  heard  from  their  parents  how  Dob  I 
Clive  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple  of 
Market-Drayton,  and  with  what  terror  the  inha^ 
bitants  saw  him  seated  on  a  stone  spput  near 
the  summit  They  also  relate  how  he  formed 
ail  the  good-for-nothing  lads  of  the  town  into  a 
kind  of  predatory  army,  and  compelled  the 
shopkeepers  to  submit  to  a  tribute  of  apples 
and^  halfpence,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
guarantied  the  security  of  their  windows.  He 
was  sent  from  school  to  school,  making  very 
little  progress  in  his  learning,  and  gaining  for 
himself  everywhere  the  character  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly naughty  bo^.  One  of  his  masters, 
it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough  to  prophesy 
that  the  idle  lad  would  make  a  great  figure  in 
the  world.  But  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  that  poor  Robert  was  a  dunce,  if  not 
a  reprobate.  His  family  expected  aothing  good 
from  such  slender  parts  and  such  a  headstrong 
temper.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  they 
gladly  accepted  for  him,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  a  writership  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  shipped  him 
off  to  make  a  fortune  oi  to  die  of  a  fever  at 
Madras. 

Far  different  were  the  prospects  of  Clive 
from  those  of  the  youths  whom  the  East  India 
College  now  annually  sends  to  the  Presiden- 
cies of  our  Asiatic  empire.  The  Company 
was  then  purely  a  trading  corporation.  Its 
territory  consisted  of  a  few  square  miles,  for 
which  rent  was  paid  to  the  native  governments. 
Its  troops  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to 
man  the  batteries  of  three  or  four  ill-construct- 
ed forts,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  warehouses.  The  natives,  who 
composed  a  considerable  part  of  these  little 
garrisons  had  not  yet  been  trained  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  Europe,  and  were  armed,  some  with 
swords  and  shields,  some  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows. The  business  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company  was  not,  as  now,  to  conduct  the  ju- 
dicial, financial,  and  diplomatic  business  of  a 
great  country,  but  to  take  stock,  to  make  ad- 
vances to  weavers,  to  ship  cargoes,  and  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  private  traders  who 
dared  to  infringe  the  monopoly.  The  younger 
clerks  were  so  miserably  paid  that  they  could 
ftearcely  subsist  without  incurring  debt;  the 
elder  enriched  themselves  by  trading  on  their 
own  account;  and  those  who  lived  to  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  service,  often  accumulated  con* 
siderable  fortunes. 

Madras,  to  which  Clive  had  been  appointed, 
was,  at  this  time,  perhaps,  the  first  in  import- 
ance of  the  Company's  settlements.  In  the 
preceding  centurv.  Fort  8u  George  had  arisen 
on  a  barren  spot,  oeaten  by  a  raging  surf;  and 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  inhabited  by 
many  thousands  of  natives,  had  sprung  up,  as 
lawns  spring  up  in  the  East,  with  the  rapidity 
•I  the  prophet's  gourd.  There  were  already  in 
lb*  suDorhs  manv  white  villas,  each  surround* 


ed  by  it<«  garden,  whither  the  wealdiy  ageotf 
of  the  Company  retired,  afler  the  labours  of 
the  desk  and  the  warehouse,  to  enjoy  the  cool 
breeze  which  springs  up  at  sunset  from  tba 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  habits  of  these  mercan* 
tile  grandees  appear  to  have  been  more  pro- 
fuse, luxurious,  and  ostentatious,  than  those 
of  the  high  judicial  and  pohtical  functionaries 
who  have  succeeded  them.  9ut  comfort  was 
far  less  understood.  Many  devices  which  now 
mitigate  the  heat  of  the  climate,  pretcnre 
health,  and  prolong  life,  were  vakaowB. 
There  was  far  less  intercourse  with  Europe 
than  at  present.  The  voyage  by  the  Cape, 
which  in  our  time  has  often  been  performed 
within  three  months,  was  then  very  seldom 
accomplished  in  six,  and  was  sometimes  pro- 
tracted to  more  than  a  year.  Consequently  tke 
Anglo-Indian  was  then  much  more  estrangid 
from  his  country,  much  more  an  oriental  in 
bis  tastes  and  habits,  and  much  less  fitted  lo 
mix  in  society  after  his  return  to  Europe,  tbam 
the  Anglo-Indian  of  the  present  day. 

Within  the  fort  and  its  precincts,  the  Engliah 
governors  exercised,  by  permission  of  the  na- 
tive rulers,  an  extensive  authority.  But  tba|r 
had  never  dreamed  of  claiming  indepeademt 
power.  The  surrounding  country  waa  gc^ 
vemed  by  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  a  depoiy 
of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  commonly  called 
the  Nizam,  who  was  himself  only  a  deputy  of 
the  mighty  prince  designated  by  our  anceston 
as  the  Great  Mogul.  Those  names,  once  so 
august  and  formidable,  still  remain.  There  is 
still  a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  who  lives  on  a 
pension  allowed  to  him  by  the  Company,  oat 
of  the  revenues  of  the  province  which  his  an* 
cestors  ruled.  There  is  still  a  Nizam,  whose  # 
capital  is  overawed  by  a  British  cantonment, 
and  to  whom  a  British  resident  gives,  under 
the  name  of  advice,  commands  which  are  not 
to  be  disputed.  There  is  still  a  Mogul,  who  is 
permitted  to  play  at  holding  courts  and  receiv- 
ing petitions,  but  who  has  less  power  to  help 
or  hurt  than  the  yoiugest  civil  servant  of  the 
Company. 

Clive*s  voyasre  was  unusually  tedious  even 
for  that  age.  The  ship  remained  some  months 
at  the  Brazils,  where  the  young  adveniorer 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  Portuguese,  and 
spent  all  bis  pocket-money.  He  did  not  arrive 
in  India  till  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  loft 
England.  His  situation  at  Madras  was  most 
painfuL  His  funds  were  exhausted.  His  pay 
was  JmalL  He  had  contracted  debts.  He  was 
wretehe  jly  lodged — no  small  calamity  in  a  cli- 
mate which  can  be  rendered  tolerable  to  a 
European  only  by  spacious,  and  well-placed 
apartments.  He  had  been  furnished  with  lev 
ters  of  recommendation  to  a  gentleman  who 
might  have  assisted  him;  but  when  he  landed 
at  Fort  8t  George  he  found  that  this  gentleman 
had  sailed  for  England.  His  shy  and  haughty 
disposition  withheld  him  from  introducing  hinn 
self.  He  was  several  months  in  India  before 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  single  family. 
T*he  climate  affected  his  health  and  spirits. 
His  duties  were  of  a  kind  ill  suited  to  hin  ar- 
dent and  daring  character.  He  pined  for  bis 
home,  and  in  his  letters  to  his  relations  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  language  softer  an4 
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more  pensive  than  we  should  have  expected, 
from  the  waywardness  of  his  boyhood,  or  from 
the  inflexible  sternness  of  h^  later  years.  *'I 
hare  not  enjoyed,"  says  he,  "  one  happy  day 
since  I  left  my  native  country.**  And  again, 
**  I  must  confess,  at  intervals,  when  I  think  of 
my  dear  native  England,  it  aflfects  me  in  a  very 

particular  manner If  I  should  be  so  far 

blest  as  to  revisit  again  my  own  country,  but 
more  especially  Manchester,  the  centre  of  all 
my  wishes,  all  that  I  could  hope  or  desire  for 
would  be  presented  before  me  in  one  view.** 

One  solace  he  found  of  the  niost  respectable 
kind.  The  Governor  possessed  a  good  library, 
and  permitted  Clive  to  have  access  to  it.  The 
young  man  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to 
reading,  and  acquired  at  this  time  almost  all 
the  knowledge  of  books  that  he  ever  possessed. 
As  a  boy  he  had  been  too  idle,  as  a  man  he 
soon  became  too  busy,  for  literary  pursuits. 

But  neither  climate,  nor  poverty,  nor  study, 
nor  the  sorrows  of  a  homesick  exile,  could 
tame  the  desperate  audacity  of  his  spirit  He 
behaved  to  his  official  superiors  as  he  had  be- 
haved to  his  schoolmasters,  and  was  several 
times  in  danger  of  losing  his  situation.  Twice, 
while  residing  in  the  Writers'  Buildings,  he  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself;  and  twice  the  pis- 
tol which  he  snapped  at  his  own  head  failed  to 
go  off.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  aflfected 
him  as  a  similar  escape  affected  Wallenstein. 
After  satisfying  himself  that  the  pistol  was 
really  well  loaded,  he  burst  forth  into  an  excla- 
mation, that  surely  he  was  reserved  for  some- 
thing great. 

About  this  time  an  event,  which  at  first 
seemed  likely  to  destroy  all  his  hopes  in  life, 
suddenly  opened  before  him  a  new  path  to 
eminence.  Europe  had  been,  during  some 
years,  distracted  by  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession..  George  II.  was  the  steady  ally  of 
Maria  Theresa.  The  house  of  Bourbon  took 
the  opposite  side.  Though  England  was  even 
then  the  first  of  maritime  powers,  she  was  not, 
as  she  has  since  become,  more  than  a  match 
on  the  sea  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to- 
gether; and  she  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a 
contest  against  the  united  navies  of  France 
and  Spain,  in  the  eastern  seas  France  ob- 
tained the  ascendency.  Labourdonnais.  Go- 
vernor of  Mauritius,  a  man  of  eminent  talents 
and  virtues,  conducted  an  expedition  to  the 
continent  of  India,  in  spite  or  the  opposition 
of  the  British  fleet — landed ;  assembled  an  ar- 
my, appeared  before  Madras,  and  compelled 
the  town  and  fort  to  capitulate.  The  keys 
were  delivered  up;  the  French  colours  were 
displayed  on  Fort  St  George ;  and  the  contents 
of  the  Company's  warehouses  were  seized  as 
.prize  of  war  by  the  conquerors.  It  was  stipu- 
lated by  the  capitulation  that  the  English  in- 
habitants shoula  be  prisoners  of  war  on  parole, 
and  that  the  town  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  till  i*  should  be  ransomed.  La- 
bourdonnais pledged  his  honour  that  only  a 
moderate  ransom  should  be  required. 

But  the  success  of  Labourdonnais  had 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  countryman, 
Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pondicherry.  Dupleix, 
moreover,  had  already  begun  to  revolve  gigan- 
ic  nchemes,  with  which  the  restoration  of 


Madras  to  the  English  was  by  no  means  com- 
patible. He  declared  that  Labourdonnais  had 
gone  beyond  his  powers;  that  conquests  made 
by  the  French  arms  on  the  continent  of  India 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry alone ;  and  that  Madras  should  be  rased 
to  the  ground.  Labourdonnais  was  forced  to 
yield.  The  anger  which  the  breach  of  the  ca^ 
pitulation  excited  among  the  English  was  in- 
creased by  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which 
Dupleix  treated  the  principal  servants  of  the 
company.  The  Governor  and  several  of  the 
first  gentlemen  of  Fort  St  George  were  carried 
under  a  guard  to  Pondicherry,  and  conducted 
through  the  town  in  a  triumphal  procession, 
under  the  eyes  of  fifty  thousand  spectators.  It 
was  with  reason  thought  that  this  gross  viola- 
tion of  public  faith  absolved  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras  from  the  engagements  into  which  they 
had  entered  with  Labourdonnais.  Clive  flea 
from  the  town  by  night,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Mussulman,  and  took  reftige  at  Fori  St  Daridt 
one  of  the  small  English  settlements  subordi- 
nate to  Madras. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now 
placed  naturally  led  him  to  adopt  a  profession 
better  suited  to  his  restless  and  intrepid  spirit 
than  the  business  of  examining  packages  and 
casting  accounts.  He  solicited  and  obtained 
an  ensign's  commission  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  at  twenty-one  entered  on  hit 
military  career.  His  personi^  courage,  of 
which  he  had,  while  still  a  writer,  given  signal 
proof  by  a  desperate  duel  with  a  military  bully 
who  was  the  terror  of  Fort  St  David,  speedily 
made  him  conspicuous  even  among  hundreds 
of  brave  men.  He  soon  began  to  show  in  his 
new  calling  other  qualities  which  had  not  be- 
fore been  discerned  in  him — ^judgment,  sagacity, 
deference  to  legitimate  authority.  He  distiu 
guished  himself  highly  in  several  operations 
against  the  French,  and  was  particularly  no- 
ticed by  Major  Lawrence,  who  was  then  con 
sidered  as  the  ablest  British  officer  in  India. 

He  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  army 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  peace  had  bee4 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
Dupleix  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  re 
store  Madras  to  the  English  Company ;  and  th« 
young  ensign  was  at  liberty  to  resume  his  for 
mer  business.  He  did  indeed  return  for  a  shon 
time  to  his  desk.  He  again  quitted  it  in  ordotf 
to  assist  Major  Lawrence  in  some  petty  hosti 
lities  with  the  natives,  and  then  again  returned 
to  it  While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  a 
military  and  a  commercial  life,  events  took 
place  which  decided  his  choice.  The  politics 
of  India  assumed  a  new  aspect  There  was 
peace  between  the  English  and  French  crowns; 
but  there  arose  between  the  English  and  French 
companies  trading  to  the  East,  a  war  most 
eventful  and  important — a  war  in  which  the 
prize  was  nothing  less  than  the  magnificent 
inheritance  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane. 

The  empire  which  Baber  and  his  Moguls 
reared  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  long  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  splendid  in  the  world. 
In  no  European  kingdom  was  so  large  a  p^pn- 
lation  subject  to  a  single  prince,  or  so  large 
revenue  poured  into  the  treasury.  The  beauty 
and  magnificence^qf  the  btul^ifigs,  ei^^    by 
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the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  aaused  erea  tra- 
vellers who  had  seen  be  Peter's.  The  innu* 
merable  retinaes  and  gorgeous  decorations 
which  sarrounded  the  throne  of  Delhi,  dazzled 
even  eyes  which  were  accustomed  to  the  pomp 
of  Versailles.  Some  of  the  great  viceroys, 
who  held  their  posts  by  virtue  of  commissions 
from  the  Mogul,  ruled  as  many  subjects  and 
enjoyed  as  large  an  income  as  the  King  of 
Prance  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Even  the 
deputies  of  these  deputies  might  well  rank,  as 
10  extent  of  territory  and  amount  of  revenue, 
with  the  Orand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxooy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  great  em* 
pi  re,  powerful  and  prosperous  as  it  appears  on 
a  superficial  view,  was  yet,  even  in  its  best 
d>ys,  far  worse  governed  than  the  worst  go- 
verned parts  of  Europe  now  are.  The  admi- 
nistration was  tainted  with  all  the  vices  of 
Oriental  despotism,  and  with  all  the  vices  in- 
separable from  the  domination  of  race  over 
race.  The  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house  produced  a  lon^ 
series  of  crimes  and  public  disasters.  Ambi- 
tious lieutenants  of  the  sovereign  sometimes 
aspired  to  independence.  Fierce  tribes  of  Hin- 
doos, impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  frequently 
withheld  tribute,  repelled  the  armies  of  the  go- 
vernment from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
poured  down  in  arms  on  the  cultivated  plains. 
In  spite,  however,  of  much  constant  misadmi- 
nistration,  in  spile  of  occasional  convulsions 
which  shook  the  whole  frame  of  society,  this 
great  monarchy,  on  the  whole,  retained,  during 
some  generations,  an  outward  appearance  of 
unity,  majesty,  and  energy.  But,  throughout 
the  long  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  state|,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  vigour  and  policy  of 
the  prince  could  effect,  was  hastening  to  disso- 
lution. AOer  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1707,  the  ruin  was  fearfully  rapid. 
Violent  shocks  from  without  co-operated  with 
an  incurable  decav  which  was  fast  proceeding 
within ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  empire  had  un- 
gone  utter  decomposition. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius 
bears  no  small  analogy  to  that  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Aurungzebe.  But  perhaps  the  fall  of 
the  Carlovingians  furnishes  the  nearest  paral- 
lel to  the  fall  of  the  Moguls.  Charlemagne  was 
scarcely  interred  when  the  imbecility  and  the 
disputes  of  his  descendants  began  to  bring 
contempt  on  themselves  and  destruction  on 
iheii  subjects.  The  wide  dominion  of  the 
Pranks  was  severed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Nothing  more  than  a  nominal  dignity  was  left 
to  ihj  abject  heirs  of  an  illustrious  name, 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  Charles  the  Fat,  and 
Charles  the  Simple.  Fierce  in  vaders,  differing 
from  each  other  in  race,  language,  and  reli- 
gion, flocked  as  if  by  concert  from  the  furthest 
comers  of  the  earth,  to  plunder  provinces 
which  the  government  could  no  longer  defend. 
'J*he  pirates  of  the  Baltic  extended  their  ra- 
vages from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  at 
length  fixed  their  scat  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Seine.  The  Hungarian,  in  whom  the  trem- 
Ming  monks  fancied  that  they  recognised  the 
(5c)g  and  Magog  of  prophecy,  carried  back  the 
plunder  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  the  depth 


of  the  PaniNMuaii  forests.  The  Saraean  rolad 
in  Sicily,  desolated  the  fertile  plains  of  Cam* 
pania,  and  spread  terror  even  to  the  walls  of 
Rome.  In  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  a  great 
internal  change  passed  upon  the  empire.  The 
corruption  of  death  began  to  ferment  into  new 
forms  of  life.  While  the  great  body,  as  a  whole, 
was  torpid  and  passive,  every  separate  member 
began  to  feel  with  a  sense,  and  to  move  witk 
an  energy  all  its  own.  Just  here,  in  the  most 
barren  and  dreary  tract  of  European  history, 
all  feudal  privileges,  all  modem  nobility,  take 
their  source.  To  this  point  we  trace  the  power 
of  those  princes  who,  nominally  vassals,  but 
really  independent,  long  governed,  with  the 
titles  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts,  almost 
every  part  of  the  dominions  which  had  obeyed 
Charlemagne. 

Such  or  nearlv  such  was  the  change  which 
passed  on  the  Mogul  empire  during  the  forty 
years  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurangzebe. 
A  series  of  nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in  indo- 
lence and  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  hk 
secluded  palaces,  chewing  bang,  fondling  con- 
cubines, and  listening  to  buffoons.  A  series 
of  ferocious  invaders  had  descended  through 
the  western  passes,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless 
wealth  of  Hindostan.  A  Persian  conqueror 
crossed  Uie  Indus,  nuirched  through  the  gates 
of  Delhi,  and  bore  away  in  triumph  those  trea^ 
sures  of  which  the  magnificence  had  astound^ 
Roe  and  Bemier; — the  Peacock  Throne  on 
which  the  richest  jewels  of  (Jolconda  had  been 
disposed  by  the  most  skilf\il  hands  of  Europe, 
and  the  inestimable  Mountain  of  Light,  which, 
af\er  many  strange  vicissitudes,  lately  shone  in 
(he  bracelet  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  is  now  des- 
tined to  adom  the  hideous  idol  of  Orissa.  'the 
Afghan  soon  followed  to  complete  the  work  of 
devastation  which  the  Persian  had  begun.  The 
warlike  tribes  of  Rajpoots  threw  off  the  Mus- 
sulman yoke.  A  band  of  mercenary  soldiers' 
occupied  Rohilcund.  The  Seiks  mled  on  the 
Indus.  The  Jauts  spread  terror  alone  the  Jnm- 
nah.  The  high  lands  which  border  on  the 
westem  seacoast  of  India  poured  forth  a  yet 
more  formidable  race;— a  race  whieh  was 
long  the  terror  of  every  native  power,  and 
which  yielded  only,  after  many  desperate  and 
doubtful  struggles,  to  the  fortune  and  genius  of 
England.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Aumng- 
zebe  that  this  wild  clan  of  plunderers  first 
descended  from  the  mountains ;  and  soon  after 
his  death,  everv  comer  of  his  wide  empire 
leamed  to  tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Many  fertile  viceroyalties  were 
entirely  subdued  by  th^m.  Their  dominions 
stretched  across  the  Peninsula  from  sea  to 
sea.  Their  captains  reigned  at  Poonah,  at 
Gaulior,  in  Ouzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore. 
Nor  did  they,  though  they  had  become  great 
sovereigns,  therefore  cease  to  be  freebooters* 
They  still  retained  the  predatory  habits  of  their 
forefathers.  Every  region  which  was  not  sul>* 
ject  to  their  mle  was  wasted  by  their  incur- 
sions. Wherever  their  kettledrams  were  heard* 
the  peasant  threw  hi^  bagof  rice  on  his  shoulder, 
hid  his  small  savings  in  his  girdle,  and  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  mouniains  or  the 
jungles — to  the  milder  neighbourhood  of  the 
hyaena  and  the  tiger.  Many  provinces  redeemer 
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inir  harrtetB  1bf  the  pcyment  of  tm  ananal 
tfnsotii.  Sv€B  Ibe  wrctebed  phantom  who  still 
bor»  the  imperial  title,  stooped  to  paj  this  igno* 
miniotts  **  black  mail**  The  camp-fires  of  one 
rapacieas  leader  were  seen  from  the  walls  of 
llie  palace  of  Delhi.  Another,  at  the  head  of 
kit  innomerable  cavalry,  descended  year  after 
Tear  on  the  rioe<4elds  of  Bengal.  Even  the 
kvfopean  factors  trembled  lor  their  magazines. 
Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
Becessary  to  fordfy  Calcutta  against  the  horse- 
men of  Berar ;  aiid  the  name  of  the  Mahratta 
diich  ttill  preserves  the  memory  of  the  danger. 

Wherever  the  vicerojrs  of  the  Mogul  retained 
•Qthority  they  became  sovereigns.  They  might 
still  acknowledge  in  words  the  supenonty  of 
1km  house  of  Tamerlane ;  as  a  Count  of  Flan- 
dere  or  a  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  the  most  hope- 
less driveller  among  the  later  Carlovingians. 
They  might  occasionally  send  their  titular  so- 
Wreign  a  complimentary  present,  or  solicit 
lirom  him  a  title  of  honour.  But  they  were  in 
truth  so  longer  lieutenants  removable  at  plea- 
sure, but  independent  hereditary  princes.  In 
this  way  originated  those  great  MussuUnan 
likinses  which  formerly  ruled  Bengal  and  the 
Camatic,  and  those  which  still,  &ough  in  a 
state  of  vassalage,  exercise  some  of  the  powers 
ol  royalty  tt  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad. 

In  what  was  this  confusion  to  end  1  Was 
the  strife  to  continue  during  centuries  1  Was 
it  10  terminate  in  the  rise  of  another  great  mo- 
narchy 1  Was  the  Mussulman  or  the  Mahratta 
to  be  the  Lord  of  India  1  Was  another  Baber 
to  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  lead  the 
hardy  tribes  of  Cabul  and  Chorasan  against  a 
wealthier  and  less  warlike  racet  None  of 
these  events  seemed  improbable.  But  scarcely 
any  man,  however  sagacious,  would  have 
tbMght  it  Dossible,  that  a  trading  company, 
sepajrated  m>m  India  by  fifteen  thousand  miles 
of  sea,  and  possessing  in  India  only  a  few 
teres  fcr  purposes  of  commerce,  would,  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years,  spread  its  empire  IVom 
i)ape  Comoriir  to  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Hi- 
malayas— would  compel  Mahratta  and  Moham- 
■ledan  to  forget  their  mutual  feuds  in  common 
subjection— would  tame  down  even  those  wild 
races  which  had  resisted  the  most  powerful  of 
fkm  Moguls; — and,  having  estabhshed  a  go- 
vernment far  stronger  than  any  ever  known. in 
those  countries,  would  carry  its  victorious 
arms  ftir  to  the  east  of  the  Burrampooter,  and 
far  to  ^  west  of  the  Hydaspes— dictate  terms 
of  peace  at  the  gates  of  Ava,  and  seat  its  vas- 
sals on  the  throne  of  Candahar. 

The  man  who  first  saw  that  it  was  possible 
to  fViund  a  European  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Mogul  monarchy  was  Dupleix.  His  restless, 
capacious,  and  inventive  mind  had  formed  this 
soheme,  at  a  time  when  the  ablest  servants  of 
the  English  Company  were  busied  only  about 
Invoices  and  bills  of  lading.  Nor  had  he  only 
proposed  to  himself  the  end.  He  had  also  a 
)ust  and  distinct  view  of  the  means  by  which  I 
H  wss  to  be  attained.  He  clearly  snw  that  the  I 
greatest  force  which  the  princes  of  India  could 
Mnf(  into  the  field  would  be  no  match  for  a 
small  body  of  men  trained  in  the  discipline. 
md  guided  by  the  tactics^  of  the  West.    H^  . 


saw  also  that  the  natives  of  India  might,  under 
European  commanders,  be  formed  into  armies* 
such  as  Saze  or  Frederick  would  be  proud  to 
command.  He  was  'perfectly  aware  that  the 
most  easy  and  convenient  way  in  which  a 
European  adventurer  could  exercise  sovereign- 
ty in  India,  was  to  govern  the  motions,  and  to 
speak  through  the  mouth,  of  some  glittering 
puppet  dignified  with  the  title  of  Nabob  or  Ni* 
xam.  The  arts  both  of  war  and  policy,  which 
a  few  years  later  were  successfully  employed 
by  the  English,  were  first  understood  and  prac* 
tised  by  this  ingenious  and  aspiring  Frencb- 


The  state  of  India  was  such  that  scarcely 
any  aggression  could  be  without  a  decent  pre- 
text, either  In  old  laws  or  in  recent  practice* 
All  rights  were  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainnr ; 
and  the  Europeans  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
putes of  the  natives  confounded  the  confusion, 
by  applying  to  Asiatic  politics  the  public  law 
of  the  West,  and  analogies  drawn  from  the 
feudal  system.  If  it  was  convenient  to  treat  a 
Nabob  as  an  independent  prince,  there  was  aa 
excellent  plea  for  doing  so.  He  was  independ- 
ent in  fact  If  it  was  convenient  to  treat  him 
as  a  mere  deputy  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  there 
was  no  difficulty ;  for  he  was  so  in  theory.  If 
it  was  convenient  to  consider  this  office  as  m 
hereditary  dignity,  or  as  a  dignity  held  during 
life  only,  or  a  dignity  held  only  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Mogul,  arguments  and  prece- 
dents might  be  found  for  every  one  of  those 
views.  The  party  who  had  the  heir  of  Baber 
in  their  hands,  represented  him  as  the  un- 
doubted, the  legitimate,  the  absolute  sovereign 
whom  all  the  subordinate  authorities  were 
bound  to  obey.  The  party  against  whom  his 
name  was  used  did  not  want  plausible  pro- 
texts  for  maintaining  that  the  empire  was  dt 
facto  dissolved ;  and  that,  though  it  might  be 
proper  to  treat  the  Mogul  with  respect,  as  a 
venerable  relic  of  an  order  of  things  ivhich  had 
pajssed  away,  it  was  absurd  to  re(^a«d  him  as 
the  real  master  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  year  1 748,  died  one  of  tlie  most  power- 
ful of  the  new  masters  of  ladia— the  great 
Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  tn«$  Deccan.'  His 
authority  descended  to  his  &oa  Nazir  Jung.  Of 
the  provinces  subject  to  diu  high  functionary, 
the  i^amatic  was  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
extensive.  It  was  governed  by  an  ancient  Na- 
bob, whoso  name  the  English  corrupted  into 
Anaverdy  Khan. 

But  there  were  pretenders  to  the  government 
both  of  the  viceioyalty  and  of  the  subordinate 
province.  Miriapha  Jung,  a  grandson  of  Ni 
zam  al  Mnlk,  appeared  as  the  competitor  of  Na- 
zir Jung.  Cliunda  Sahib,  son-in-law  of  a  for- 
mer Nsboo  of  the  Camatic,  disputed  the  title 
of  Anaveidy  Khan.  In  the  unsettled  state  of 
Indian  Uv,  it  was  easy  for  both  Mirzapha  Jiing 
and  Cli*^(fa  Sahib  to  make  out  something  like 
a  claim  of  right.  In  a  society  altogether  disor- 
ganized, they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  greedy 
adventurers  to  follow  their  standards.  They 
anited  their  interests,  invaded  the  CamntiCy 
4od  applied  for  assintance  to  the  French,  whose 
fame  had  been  raided  by  their  success  against 
the  English  in  the  recent  war  on  the  coast  of 
CorumandeL  ^  , 
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NMiinsreottlA  have  bapfieiied  mors  pleasing 
to  the  subtle  and  ambitious  Dnpleix.  To  make 
a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic — ^to  make  a  Viceroy 
of  the  Dcccati,  to  rule  under  their  aames  the 
whole  of  southern  India;— this  was  indeed  an 
attractive  prospect.  He  allied  himself  with 
the  pretenders,  and  sent  four  hundred  French 
soldiers,  and  two  thousand  sepojs,  disciplined 
alter  the  European  fashion,  to  the  assistance 
of  his  confederates.  A  battle  was  fought  The 
French  distinguished  themselves  greatly.  Ana- 
wrdy  Khan  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  son 
Mohammed  AH,  who  was  afterwards  well 
known  in  England  as  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and 
ythb  owes  to  the  eloquence  of  Burke  a  most 
mCnviable  immortality,  fled  with  a  scanty  rem- 
nant of  his  array  to  Trichinopoly  ,*  and  the  con- 
querors became  at  once  masters  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  Carnatic. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  greamess 
of  Dupleix.  After  some  months  of  fighting, 
negotiation,  and  intrigue,  ^is  ability  and  go(^ 
fortaiie  seemed  to  have  prevailed  ever3rwhere. 
If asfr  JiUig  perished  by  t^e  hands  of  his  own 
^llOWers ;  Mirzapha  Jung  was  master  of  the 
Deccan ;  and  the  triumph  of  French  arms  and 
FreAoh  policy  was  complete.  At  Pondicherry 
dU  was  exultation  and  festivity.  Salutes  were 
ftred  fVom  batteries,  and  T<  Dmm  simg  in  all 
the  churches.  The  new  Nizam  came  thither 
to  Visit  his  allies ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  in- 
ticallation  was  performed  there  with  great  pomp. 
Btipleix,  dressed  in  the  garb  worn  br  Moham- 
ittedans  of  the  highest  rank,  entered  the  town 
in  the  same  palanquin  with  the  Nizam,  and  in 
th^  pageant  which  followed,  took  precedence 
of  all  the  court  He  was  declared  Governor  of 
hi^ixk,  froni  the  river  Kristna  to  Gape  Comorin, 
wfA  authority  superior  even  to  that  of  Chunda 
6ahfb.  H<i  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
dT  ^v^ti  thousand  cavalry.  It  was  announced 
thU  no  mint  would  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the 
Carnatic  except  that  at  Pondicherry.  A  large 
poHion  of  the  treasures  which  former  Viceroys 
of  the  Deccan  had  accumulated,  found  its  way 
tdM'th^  coffers  of  the  French  governor.  It  was 
rttifoured  that  he  had  received  two « hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  money,  besides 
many  valuable  jewels.  In  fact  there  could 
aiftarcely  be  any  limit  to  his  gains.  He  now 
ruIM  thirty  millions  of  people  with  almost  ab- 
solute power.  No  honour  or  emolument  could 
be  obtained  from  the  government  but  by  his  in- 
tervention. No  petition,  unles!^  signed  by  him, 
-W^  even  perused  by  the  Nizam. 

Mittsapha  Jung  survived  his  elevation  only 
a' few  months.  But  another  prince  of  the  same 
house  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  French  in- 
fluence, and  ratified  all  the  promises  of  his  prn- 
dee<^^sor.  Dupleix  was  now  the  greatest  po- 
tentate in  India.  His  countrymen  boasted  that 
his  name  was  mentioned  with  awe  even  in  the 
chambers  of  the  palace  of  Delhi.  *The  native 
population  looked  with  amazement  on  the  pro- 
gress which,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years, 
a  European  adventurer  had  made  towards 
dominion  in  Asia.  Nor  was  the  vainglorious 
Frenchman  content  with  reality  of  power.  He 
loved  to  display  it  with  arrogant  astentation 
l»efore  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  his  rivals. 
Near  the  spof  where  his  policy  bad  obtained 


Us  grrntaM  tirkdnph,  by  tbc  fatf  of  Ifni^  J 
and  tiM  elevation  of  Mirzapka,  he  deten 
to  erect  a  cohunn,  on  the  four  sides  of  whaah 
fonr  pompous  inscripdons,  in  firar  InnfTiafnaj 
should  proclaim  his  victory  to  all  the  natimw 
of  the  East  Medals  stamped  with  emblems 
of  his  success  were  buried  beneath  tlM  found** 
tions  of  this  stately  pillar,  and  round  it  aroat  a 
town  bearing  the  bau^ity  name  of  DupMj 
Fatihabad ;  which  is,  bemg  interpreted,  the  Ci^ 
of  the  Victory  of  Dupleix.  The  English  ha4 
made  some  feeble  and  irresolute  attempt*  to 
stop  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the  rival 
Cmnpany,  and  continued  to  recognise  Moham- 
med AU  as  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  B«t  the 
dominions  of  Mohammed  Ali  consisted  of  Tr»» 
chinopoly  alone ;  Mid  Trichinopoly  waa  nom 
invested  by  Chunda  Sahib  and  the  Fruttoh 
auxiliaries.  To  raise  the  siege  aeemaA  ion^ 
possible.  The  small  force  which  was  thea  ai 
Madras  had  ao  commander.  Major  Lawrenetf 
had  returned  to  Bnghiad ;  and  not  a  single  ofl^ 
cer  of  established  character  remained  in  the 
settlement  The  natives  had  learned  to  loeli 
with  contempt  on  the  mighty  nation  which  waa 
soon  to  conquer  and  to  rule  them.  They  htti 
seen  the  French  colours  flving  at  Fort  8a 
Creorge ;  they  had  seen  the  chdeSi  of  the  Eag^ 
lish  factory  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Pondicherry;  they  had  saen  the  arms  and 
counsels  of  Dupleix  everywhere  suooeasful, 
while  the  opposition  which  the  authoritiee  of 
Madras  had  made  to  his  progress,  had  eenred 
only  to  expose  their  own  weakness,  aad.  to 
heighten  his  gloiy.  At  this  moment,  the  valour 
and  genius  of  an  obscure  BngUah  youth  ao^ 
denly  turned  the  tide  of  fortune* 

Clive  was  now  twenty-five  years  okU  AAtr 
hesitating  for  some  time  between  a  mililuy 
and  a  commercial  life,  he  had  at  length  beta 
placed  in  a  post  which  partook  of  both  «h»* 
racters — ^that  of  commissary  to  the  troopai  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  The  present  emer^aney 
called  forth  all  his  powers.  He  repreienied 
to  his  superiors,  that  imless  some  viforaaa 
effort  were  made,  Trichinopoly  would  fiiU,  the 
house  of  Anaverdy  Khan  would  perish.  Mid 
the  French  would  become  the  real  mastora  of 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  strike  some  daring  blow. 
If  an  attack  were  made  on  Arcot,  the  capital 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  favourite  resideaae  of 
the  Nabobs,  it  was  not  impossible  that  the 
siege  of  Trichinopoly  would  be  raised*  The 
heads  of  the  English  settlement,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  success  of  Dupleix,  and  appru- 
hensive  that,  in  die  event  of  a  new  war  be- 
tween Fraace  and  Great  Britain,  Madras 
would  be  instantly  taken  and  destroyed,-  ap« 
proved  of  Clive's  plan,  and  intrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  it  to  himself.  The  young  captain 
was  put  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  Eaglish 
soldiers,  and  three  hundred  sepoys  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  European  fashion.  *(tf 
the  eight  officers  who  commanded  this  little 
force  under  him,  not  a  single  one  had  ever 
been  in  action,  and  four  of  the  eight  were  far^ 
tors  of  the  Company,  whom  Clive's  example 
had  induced  to  oibr  their  services.  The  wea- 
ther was  stormy ;  but  Clive  poshed  on,  throo^h 
thunder,  ligfatingf  aad  rain,  to  the  gales  ofi  Ar- 
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€0L  The  ftfrison,  Ut  a  panic,  eraovatAd  the 
fort,  and  the  English  entered  it  without  a 
blow. 

But  Clive  well  knew  that  he  would  not  be 
suffered  to  retain  undisturbed  possession  of 
his  conquest  He  instantly  began  to  collect 
provisions,  to  throw  up  works,  and  to  make 
preparations  for  sustaining  a  siege.  The  gar- 
rison, which  had  fled  at  bis  approach,  bad  now 
recovered  from  its  dismay,  and,  having  been 
swollen  by  large  reinforcements  from  the 
neighbourhood  to  a  force  of  three  thousand 
jnea,  encamped  close  to  the  town.  At  dead  of 
night,  Clive  marched  out  of  the  fort,  attacked 
.the  camp  by  surprise,  slew  great  numbers,  dis- 
persed the  rest,  and  returned  to  his  quarters 
without  having  lost  a  single  man. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  was  soon 
carried  to  Chunda  Sahib,  who,  with  his  French 
allies,  was  besieging  Trichinopoly.  He  im- 
mediately detached  four  thousand  men  from 
his  camp,  and  sent  them  to  Arcot  They  were 
speedily  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  force 
which  Clive  had  lately  scattered.  They  were 
further  strengthened  by  two  thousand  men 
from  Vellore ;  and  by  a  still  more  important 
reinforcement  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  French 
soldiers,  whom  Dupleix  despatched  from  Pon- 
dicherry.  The  whole  of  this  army,  amounting 
Co  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  under  the 
command  of  Rajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sa- 
hib. 

Rajah  Sahib  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  of 
Arcot,  which  seemed  quite  incapable  of  sus- 
taining a  siege.  The  walls  were  ruinous,  the 
ditches  dry,  the  ramparts  too  narrow  to  admit 
the  guns,  the  battlements  too  low  to  protect  the 
soldiers.  The  little  garrison  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  casualties.  It  now  consisted  of  a 
hxwdred  and  twenty  Europeans  and  two  hun- 
dred sepoys.  Only  four  officers  were  left;  the 
stock  of  provisions  was  scanty ;  and  the  com- 
mander, who  had  to  conduct  the  defence  under 
circumstances  so  discouraging,  was  a  young 
man  of  five-and-twenty,  who  had  been  bred  a 
book-keeper. 

During  fifty  days  the  siege  went  on.  During 
fiftv  days  the  young  captain  maintained  the 
defence,  with  a  firmness,  vigi^nce,  and  ability 
which  would  ^ave  done  honpur  to  the  oldest 
marshal  in  Europe.  The  breach,  however,  in- 
creased day  by  day.  The  garrison  began  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  hunger.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, any  troops  so  scantily  provided 
with  officers  might  have  been  expected  to 
show  signs  of  insubordination ;  and  the  danger 
was  peculiarly  great  in  a  force  composed  of 
men  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  ex- 
traction, colour,  language,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion. But  the  devotion  of  the  little  band  to  its 
chief  surpassed  any  thing  that  is  related  of  the 
tenth  legion  of  Cesar,  or  of  the  Old  Guard  of 
N^>oleon.  The  sepojrs  came  to  Clive — ^not  to 
complain  of  their  scanty  fare,  but  to  propose 
that  all  the  grain  should  be  given  to  the  Euro- 
peans, who  required  more  nourishment  than 
the  natives  of  Asia.  The  thin  gruel,  they  said, 
which  was  strained  away  from  the  rice,  would 
•office  for  themselves.  Histoiy  contains  no 
more  touching  instance  of  military  fidelity,  or 
cf  the  infinence  of  a  commanding  mind. 
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An  attempt  made  by  the  government  of  If  a^ 
dras  to  relieve  the  place  had  failed.  But  there 
was  hope  from  another  quarter.  A  body  of 
six  thousand  Mahrattas,  half  soldiers,  half  rob- 
bers, under  the  command  of  a  chief  named 
Morari  Row,  had  been  hired  to  assist  Moham- 
med Ali ;  but  thinking  the  French  power  irre- 
sistible, and  the  triumph  of  Chunda  Sahib 
certain,  they  had  hitherto  remained  inactive 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic  The  fame  of 
the  defence  of  Arcot  roused  them  from  their 
torpor.  Morari  Row  declared  that  he  had 
never  before  believed  that  Englishmen  could 
fight,  but  Uiat  he  would  willingly  help  them 
since  he  saw  that  they  had  spirit  to  help  them- 
selves. Rajah  Sahib  learned  that  the  Mahrattas 
were  in  motion.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
be  expeditious.  He  first  tried  negotiation. 
He  offered  large  bribes  to  Clive,  which  were 
rejected  with  scorn.  He  vowed  that,  if  his 
proposals  were  not  accepted,  he  would  instantly 
storm  the  fort,  and  put  every  man  in  it  to  the 
sword.  Clive  told  him,  in  reply,  with  charac- 
teristic haughtiness,  that  his  father  was  a 
usurer,  that  his  army  was  a  rabble,  and  that  be 
would  do  well  to  think  twice  before  he  sent 
such  poltroons  into  a  breach  defended  by  Eng- 
lish soldiers. 

Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the  fort 
The  day  was  well  suited  to  a  bold  militarr 
enterprise.  It  was  the  great  Mohammedan 
festival  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Hosein  the  son  of  Ali.  The  history  of  Islam 
contains  nothing  more  touching  than  that 
mournful  legend : — ^how  the  chief  of  the  Fati- 
mites,  when  all  his  brave  followers  had  perish- 
ed round  him,  drank  his  latest  draught  of 
water  and  uttered  his  latest  prayer — how  the 
assassins  carried  his  head  in  triumph — ^how 
the  tyrant  smote  the  lifeless  lips  with  his  staff 
—and  how  a  few  old  men  recollected  with 
tears  that  they  had  seen  those  lips  pressed  to 
the  lips  of  the  prophet  of  God.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  twelve  centuries,  the  recurrence  of 
this  solemn  season  excites  the  fiercest  and 
saddest  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  devout 
Moslems  of  India.  They  work  themselves 
up  to  such  agonies  of  rage  and  lamentation, 
that  some,  it  is  said,  have  given  up  the  ghost 
from  the  mere  effect  of  mental  excitement 
They  believe  that  whoever  during  this  festival 
falls  in  arms  against  the  infidels,  atones  by 
his  death  for  all  the  sins  of  his  life,  and  passes 
at  once  to  the  gardens  of  the  Houris.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Rajah  Sahib  determined  to 
assault  Arcot.  Stimulating  drugs  were  em- 
ployed to  aid  the  effect  of  religious  zeal,  and 
the  besiegers,  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  drunk 
with  bang,  rushed  furiously  to  the  attack. 

Clive  had  received  secret  intelligence  of  the 
design,  had  made  his  arrangements,  and,  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself  on  nu 
bed.  He  was  awakened  by  the  alarm,  and  was 
instantly  at  his  post.  The  enemy  advanced, 
driving  before  them  elephants  whose  foreheads 
were  armed  with  iron  plates.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of 
these  living  batterinsr-raros.  But  the  huge  beasts 
no  sooner  felt  the  English  musket-balls  than 
they  turned  round,  and  rushed  ftiriously  away, 
trampling  on  the  multitude  that  had  urged  t' 
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hfwnrL  A  nft  was  iMinched  on  the  water 
which  filled  one  part  of  the  ditch.  Clive,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  goiinera  at  that  post  did  not  under- 
stand their  business,  took  the  management  of 
a  piece  of  artillerj  himself,  and  cleared  the  raft 
in  a  few  minutes.  Where  the  moat  was  dry, 
the  assailants  mounted  with  great  boldness; 
but  thej  were  received  with  a  fire  so  heavy, 
and  so  well  directed,  that  it  soon  quelled  the 
courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication. 
The  rear  ranks  of  the  English  kept  the  front 
ranks  supplied  with  a  constant  succession  of 
loaded  muskets,  and  every  shot  told  on  the  liv' 
ing  mass  below.  AAer  three  desperate  onsets, 
the  besiegers  retired  behind  the  ditch. 

The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour.  Four 
hundred  of  &t  assailants  fell.  The  garrison 
lost  only  five  or  six  men.  The  besieged  passed 
an  anxious  night,  looking  for  a  renewal  of  the 
attack.  But  when  day  broke  the  enemy  were 
no  more  to  be  seen.  l*hey  had  retired,  leaving 
to  the  English  several  guns  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition. 

The  news  was  received  at  Fort  8t  George 
with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  Clive  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  any  com- 
mand. Two  hundred  English  soldiers  and 
seven  hundred  sepoys  were  sent  to  him,  and 
with  this  force  he  instantly  commenced  offen- 
sive operations.  H<  tcH»k  the  fort  of  Timery, 
effected  a  junction  with  a  division  of  Morari 
Row's  army,  and  hastened  by  forced  marches 
to  attack  Rajah  Sahib,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  hun- 
dred were  French.  The  action  was  sharp; 
but  Olive  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
military  chest  of  Rajah  Sahib  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Six  hundred  sepojrs 
who  had  served  in  the  enemy's  army,  came 
over  to  dive's  quarters,  and  were  taken  into 
the  British  service.  Gonjeveram  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  The  Governor  of  Amee  de- 
tierted  Chunda  Sahib,  and  recognised  the  title 
of  KohammedAli. 

Had  the  entire  direction  of  the  war  beei^  in- 
irusted  to  Clive,  it  would  probably  have  been 
brought  to  a  speedy  closer  But  the  timidity 
and  incapacity  which  appeared  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  English,  except  where  he 
was  personally  present,  protracted  the  strug- 
gle. The  Mahrattas  muttered  that  his  soldiers 
were  of  a  difierent  race  from  the  British  whom 
they  found  elsewhere.  The  effect  of  this  lan- 
guor was  that  in  no  long  time  Rajah  Sahib,  at 
&e  head  of  a  considerable  army,  in  which  were 
fbur  hundred  French  troops,  appeared  almost 
uftder  the  guns  of  Fort  St  Greorge,  and  laid 
waste  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  English  settlement  But  he  was  again 
encountered  and  defeated  by  Olive.  More  than 
a  hundred  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken 
—a  loss  more  serious  than  that  of  thousands 
of  natives.  The  victorious  army  marched 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Fort  St  David.  On 
the  road  lay  the  City  of  the  Victory  of  Dupleix, 
and  the  stately  monument  t^hich  was  designed 
lr>  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  France  in  the 
Kast  Clive  ordered  both  the  city  and  the 
monument  to  be  rased  to  the  ground.  He  was 
hiduced,  we  believe,  to  take  this  step,  not  by 
versoflal  or  naiional  malevolence,  but  by  a  Just 


and  profound  poHcy.  lie  tows  and  its  poiri 
pons  name,  the  pillar  and  its  vaunting  inserip' 
tions,  were  among  the  devices  by  which  m- 
pteix  had  laid  the  public  mind  of  India  under 
a  spelL  This  spell  it  was  Olive's  business  t6 
break.  The  natives  had  been  taught  ^«t 
France  was  confessedly  the  first  power  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  English  did  not  presume  td 
dispute  her  supremacy.  I^o  measure  could 
be  more  effectual  for  the  removing  of  this  de- 
lusion than  the  public  and  solemn  demoiitioD 
of  ihe  French  trophies.    . 

The  government  of  Madras,  encouraged  bf 
these  events,  determined  to  send  a  strong  de* 
tachment,  under  Cltve,  to  reinforce  Uie  garri- 
son of  THchinopoly.  But  just  at  this  coiijun<v 
ture.  Major  Lawrence  arrived  IVom  England* 
and  assumed  the  chief  command.  From  tha 
waywardness  and  impatience  of  control  which 
had  characterized  Olive,  both  at  school  and  in 
the  couuting-honse,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  not,  after  such  achievements,  act 
with  zeal  and  good  humour  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  But  Lawrence  had  eariy  treated 
him  with  kindness ;  and  it  ia  bare  justice  to 
Olive  to  say,  that  proud  and  overbearing  as  he 
was,  kindness  was  never  thrown  away  upon 
him.  He  cheerfully  placed  himself  under  the 
orders  of  his  old  friend,  and  exerted  himself  as 
strenuously  in  the  second  post  as  he  eoirid 
have  done  in  the  first.  Lawrence  well  knew 
the  valae  of  such  assistance.  Though  him^ 
self  gifted  with  no  intellectual  faculty  higher 
than  plain  good  sense,  he  fully  appreciated  the 
powers  of  his  brilliant  coadjutor.  Though  he 
had  made  a  methodical  study  of  military  tae* 
tics,  and,  like  all  men  regularly  bred  to  a  pr|> 
fession,  was  disposed  to  look  with  disdain 
upon  interiopers,  he  had  yet  liberality  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  Olive  was  an  exception 
to  common  rules.  **  Some  people,"  he  wrote, 
**  are  pleased  to  term  Captain  Clive  fortunate 
and  lucky ;  but  in  my  opinion,  from  the  know* 
ledge  I  have  of  the  gentleman,  he  deserved  and 
might  expect  from  his  conduct  every  thing  as 
it  fell  out ; — a  man  of  an  undaunted  resolution; 
of  a  cool  temper,  and  a  presence  of  mind  which 
never  left  him  in  the  greatest  danger — bom  a 
soldier;  for,  without  a  military  education  of 
any  sort,  or  much  conversing  with  any  of  the 
profession,  from  his  judgment  and  good  sense, 
he  led  on  an  army  like  an  experienced  officer 
and  a  brave  soldier,  with  a  prudence  that  cer^ 
tainly  warranted  success." 

The  French  had  no  commander  to  oppose  to 
the  two  friends.  Dupleix,  not  inferior  in  talents 
for  negotiation  and  intrigue  to  any  European 
who  has  borne  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of 
India,  was  not  qualified  to  direct  in  person 
military  operations.  He  had  not  been  bred  a 
soldier,  and  had  no  inclination  to  become  one. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  personal  coward- 
ice ;  and  he  defended  himselr  in  a  strain  wor* 
thy  of  Captain  Bobadil.  He  kept  away  ftx)m 
shot  he  said,  because  silence  and  tranquilli^ 
were  propitious  to  his  genius,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  pursue  his  meditations  amidst  the 
noise  of  fire-arms.  He  was  then  under  the  ne» 
cessity  of  intrusting  to  others  the  execution  of 
his  great  warlike  designs :  and  he  bitterly  com* 
plained  that  he  was  ill-served.    He  had  indeed 
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toea  assistfldliy  tMM  ottcer  of  eminent  merit, 
file  celebrated  Bassy.  But  Bvssy  had  marched 
northward  with  the  Nitara,  and  was  fully  em* 
ployed  in  looking  after  his  own  interests,  and 
those  of  France,  at  the  court  of  that  prince. 
Among  the  officers  who  remained  with  Du* 
pleix,  there  was  not  a  single  man  of  talent ;  and 
many  of  them  were  boys,  at  whose  ignorance 
and  foUy  the  common  soldiers  langfa^ 

The  English  triumphed  erery  where.  The 
besiegers  of  Trichinopoly  were  ^emselres  be- 
sieged and  compelled  to  capitalate.  Chonda 
Sahib  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
was  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  probably  of 
Us  competitor,  Mohammed  AU.  The  spirit  of 
Dnpleiz,  however,  was  unconquerable,  and  his 
resources  inexhaustible.  From  his  emplojrers 
in  Europe  he  no  longer  receired  help  or  coun- 
tenance. They  condemned  his  policy.  They 
allowed  him  no  pecuniary  assistance.  They 
sent  him  for  troops  only  the  sweepings  of  the 
galleys.  Yet  still  he  persisted,  intrigued, 
bribed,  promised  ;--laTished  his  prirate  for- 
tune, strained  his  credit,  procured  new  diplo- 
mas from  Delhi,  raised  up  new  enemies  to  the 
gDremment  of  Madras  on  every  side,  and  even 
among  the  allies  of  the  English  Company.  But 
all  was  in  vain.  81owly,  but  steadily,  the  power 
of  Britain  continued  to  increase,  and  that  of 
France  to  decline. 

The  health  of  Clive  had  never  been  good 
during  his  residence  in  India,  and  his  consti- 
tution was  now  so  much  impaired  that  he  de- 
termioed  to  return  to  England.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  undertook  a  service  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  performed  it  with  his  usual  vi- 
gour and  dexterity.  The  Forts  of  Covelong 
and  Chingleput  were  occupied  by  French  gar- 
risons. It  was  determined  to  send  a  force 
against  them.  But  the  only  force  available 
for  this  purpose  was  of  such  a  description,  that 
no  officer  but  Clive  would  risk  his  reputation 
by  commanding  it  It  consisted  of  live  hun- 
dred newly-levied  sepojrs  and  two  hundred  re- 
cruits who  had  just  landed  from  England,  and 
who  were  the  worst  and  lowest  wretches  that 
the  Company's  crimps  cotild  pick  up  in  the 
flash-houses  in  London.  Clive,  ill  and  ex- 
hausted as  he  was,  undertook  to  make  an  arm  v 
of  this  undisciplined  rabble,  and  marched  with 
them  to  Covelong.  A  shot  from  the  fort  killed 
one  of  these  extraordinary  soldiers ;  on  which 
an  the  rest  faced  about  and  ran  away,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Clive  ral- 
lied them.  On  another  occasion  the  noise  of 
a  gun  terrified  the  sentinels  so  much  that  one 
of  them  was  found,  some  hours  later,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  Clive  gradually  accustomed 
them  to  danger,  and  by  exposing  himself  con- 
stantly in  the  most  perilous  situations,  shamed 
them  into  courage.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
forming  a  respectably  force  out  of  his  un- 
promising materials.  Covelong  felt  Clive 
learned  that  a  strong  detachment  was  march- 
ing to  relieve  it  from  Chingleput  He  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  learning 
that  they  were  too  late,  laid  an  ambuscade  for 
them  on  the  road,  killed  a  hundred  of  them 
with  one  fire,  took  three  hundred  prisoners, 
pursued  the  ftigitives  to  the  gates  of  Chingle- 
fTA,  laid  siege  instantly  to  that  fastneM^reptite^ 


one  of  die  strongest  in  Indik,  made  a  h^a«h» 
and  was  on  the  point  of  storming,  when  tba- 
French  commandBnt  capitulated  and  retired 
with  his  men. 

Clive  returned  to  Madras  victorious,  but  in  a 
state  of  health  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  there  long.  He  married  at 
this  time  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Maa- 
keljmt,  sister  of  the  eminent  mathematician 
who  long  held  the  post  of  Astronomer-Royal. 
8he  is  described  as  handsome  and  accom- 
plished, and  her  huAand's  letters,  it  is  said, 
contain  proofs  that  he  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  marriage, 
Clive  embarked  with  his  bride  for  England. 
He  returned  a  v^  dtfierent  person  from  the 
poor,  slighted  boy  who  had  been  sent  out  tan 
years  before  lo  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  onfy 
twenty-seven ;  jret  his  country  ^rtti&y  respect- 
ed him  as  one  of  her  first  soldiers.  There  was 
then  general  peace  in  Europe.  The  Camatio 
was  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  were  in  arms  against  each 
other.  The  vast  schemes  of  Dupleix  had  ez^ 
cited  no  small  uneasiness  in  the  city  of  Lon« 
don ;  and  the  rapid  turn  of  fortune  which  waa 
chiefly  owing  to  the  courage  and  talents  df 
Clive,  had  been  hailed  with  great  delight 
The  young  captain  was  known  at  the  India 
House  by  the  honourable  nick-name  of  Oene» 
ral  Clive,  and  was  toasted  by  that  appellation 
at  the  feasts  of  the  Directors.  On  his  arrival' 
in  England  he  fotrad  himself  an  object  of  gene- 
ral interest  and  admiration.  The  East  India 
Company  thanked  him  for  his  services  in  the 
warmest  terms,  and  presented  him  with  a 
sword  set  with  diamonds.  With  rare  deli- 
cacy, he  declined  to  receive  this  token  of  gra- 
titude, unless  a  similar  compliment  was  paid 
to  his  friend  and  commander,  Lawrence. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Clive  was* 
most  cordially  welcomed  home  by  his  family, 
who  were  delighted  by  his  success,  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  hardly  able  to  compre- 
hend how  their  naughty,  idle  Bobby  had  be- 
come so  great  a  man.  His  father  had  been 
singularly  hard  of  belief.  Not  until  the  news 
of  the  defence  of  Arcot  arrived  in  England 
was  the  old  gentleman  heard  to  growl  out, 
that  after  all  the  booby  had  something  in  him. 
His  expressions  of  approbation  became  strong- 
er and  stronger  as  news  arrived  of  one  brU- 
liant  exploit  after  another;  and  he  was  at 
length  immoderately  fond  and  proud  of  hiw 
son. 

Clive's  relations  had  very  substantial  rea- 
sons for  rejoicing  at  his  return.  Considerable 
sums  of  prise-money  had  fallen  to  his  share, 
and  he  had  brought  home  several  thousands, 
some  of  which  he  expended  in  extricating  his 
father  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  re- 
deeming the  lamily  estate.  The  remainder  ho 
appears  to  have  dissipated  in  the  course  of 
about  two  years.  He  lived  splendidly,  dressed 
gayly  even  for  those  times,  kept  a  carriage  and 
sadcfled  horses,  and,  not  content  with  these 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  hia  money,  resorted  ta 
the  most  speedy  and  efleetual  of  all  modes  o^ 
eraeuation,  a  contested  electiott  followed  by  a 
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At  the  time  of  tht  gtsenl  eleotkm  of  1754, 
the  gorernmeia  wms  io  a  Tery  singiUar  state. 
There  waA  scarcelj  anj  formal  oppositioa. 
The  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the  issae  of 
the  last  rebellion.  The  Tory  party  had  fallen 
into  ntter  contempt  It  had  been  deserted  by 
aU  the  men  of  talents  who  had  belonged  to  it, 
and  had  scarcely  given  a  symptom  of  life 
daring  some  years.  The  small  faction  which 
had  been  held  together  by  the  influence  and 
promises  of  Prince  Frederick  had  been  dis- 
persed by  his  death.  Almost  eyery  pablic 
»aa  of  distingoisbed  talents  in  the  kingdom, 
whatever  his  early  connections  had  been,  was 
in  office,  and  called  himself  a  Whig.  Bat  this 
extraordinary  appearance  of  concord  was  quite 
delusive.  The  administration  itself  was  dis- 
tracted by  bitter  enmities  and  conflicting  pre- 
tensions. The  chief  object  of  its  members 
was  to  depress  and  supplant  each  other.  The 
prime  minister,  Newcastle,  weak,  timid,  jeal- 
ous, and  perfidious,' was  at  once  detested  and 
despised  by  the  most  important  members  of 
his  government,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
Henry  Fox,  the  Secretary  at  War.  This  able, 
daring,  and  ambitious  man  seized  every  oppor- 
tanity  of  crossing  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, from  whom  he  well  knew  that  he  had 
little  to  dread  and  little  to  hope;  for  Newcastle 
was  through  life  equally  afraid  of  breaking 
with  men  of  parts  and  of  promoting  them. 

Newcastle  had  set  his  heart  on  returning 
two  members  for  St.  Michael,  one  of  those 
wretched  Cornish  boroughs  which  were  swept 
away  by  the  Reform  Act  in  1833.  He  was  op- 
posed by  Ijord  Sandwich,  whose  influence  had 
long  been  paramount  there;  and  Fox  exerted 
himself  strenuously  in  Sandwich's  behalf. 
GUve,  who  had  been  introduced  to  Fox,  and 
very  kindly  received  by  him,  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  Sandwich  interest,  and  was  re- 
turned. But  a  petition  was  presented  against 
the  return,  and  was  backed  by  the  whole  inte- 
rest of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  case  was  beard,  according  to  the  usage 
of  that  time,  before  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Questions  respecting  elections  were 
then  considered  merely  as  party  questions. 
Judicial  impartiality  was  not  even  aflected.* 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
openly,  that  in  election  baUles  there  ought  to 
be  no  quarter.  On  the  present  occasion  th» 
excitement  was  greau  The  matter  really  at 
issue  was,  not  whether  Clive  had  been  proper- 
ly or  improperly  returned ;  but  whether  New- 
castle or  Pox  was  to  be  master  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons,  and  consequently  first  minister. 
The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  suc- 
cess seemed  to  lean  sometimes  to  one  side  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  Fox  put  forth  all  his 
rare  powers  of  debate,  beat  half  the  lawyers  in 
the  House  at  their  own  weapons,  and  carried 
division  after  division  against  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  Treasury.  The  committee  de- 
cided in  Clive's  favour.  But  when  the  reso- 
hiiion  was  reported  to  the  House,  things  took 
a  diflerent  course.  The  remnant  of  the  Tory 
Opposition,  contemptible  as  it  was,  had  yet 
sufficient  weigot  to  torn  the  scale  between  the 
aicely  balanced  parties  of  Newcastle  and  Tox. 
3    wcastle  the  Tories  could  only  despiae*  Fox 


they  hated,  as  the  boldetiaad  moM  sibUe  poll* 
tician,  and  the  ablest  debater  among  the 
Whigs;  as  the  steady  friend  of  Walpole,  aa 
the  devoted  adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Cumbec^ 
land.  After  wavering  until  the  last  moment, 
they  determined  to  vote  in  a  body  with  the 
prime  minister's  friends.  The  consequcnca 
was,  that  the  House,  by  a  small  aiinority,  re- 
scinded the  decision  of  the  comnuttee,  and 
Clive  was  unseated. 

Ejected  from  Parliament,  and  straitened  ia 
his  means,  he  naturally  began  to  look  again 
towards  India.  The  Company  and  the  go* 
vernment  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  services.  A  treaty  favourable  to  England 
had  indeed  been  concluded  in  the  Carnatic 
Dupleix  had  been  superseded,  and  had  return!* 
ed  with  the  wreck  of  his  immense  fortune  to 
Europe,  where  calqmny  and  chicanery  sooa 
hunted  him  to  his  grave.  But  many  signs  in* 
dicated  that  a  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  therefore 
thought  desirable  to  send  an  able  commander 
to  the  Company's  settlements  in  India.  The 
Directors  appointed  Clive  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  David.  The  king  gave  him  the  comVnis- 
sion  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British 
army,  and  in  1766  he  again  sailed  for  Asia. 

The  first  service  in  which  he  was  employed 
aAer  his  return  to  the  East,  was  the  reduction 
of  the  stronghold  of  Gheriah.  This  fortress, 
built  on  a' craggy  promontory,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  was  the  den  of  a  pirate 
named  Angria,  whose  barks  had  long  been  th< 
terror  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Admiral  Watson, 
who  commanded  the  English  squadron  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  burned  Angria's  fleet,  while 
Clive  attacked  the  fastness  by  land.  The 
place  soon  fell,  and  a  booty  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  divided 
among  the  conquerors. 

After  this  exploit  Clive  proceeded  to  his 
government  of  Fort  St.  David.  Before  he  had 
been  there  two  months,  he  received  intelligence 
which  called  forth  all  the  energy  of  his  bold 
and  active  mind. 

Of  the  provinces  which  had  been  subject  to 
the  house  of  Tamerlane,  the  wealthiest  was 
Bengal  No  part  of  India  possessed  such  na- 
tural advantages,  both  for  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Tht  Ganges,  rushing  through  a  hun- 
dred channels  to  the  sea,  has  formed  a  vast 
pUin  of  rich  mould,  which,  even  under  the 
tropical  sky,  rivals  the  verdure  of  an  English 
ApriL  The  rice  fields  yield  an  increase  such 
as  is  elsewhere  unknown.  Spices,  sugar,  vege- 
table oils,  are  produced  with  similar  exube- 
rance. The  rivers  afibrd  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  fish.  The  desolate  islands  along  the 
sea-coast,  overgrown  by  noxious  vegetation, 
and  swarming  with  deer  and  tigers,  supply  the 
cultivated  districts  with  abundance  of  salt. 
The  great  stream  which  fertilizes  the  soil  is  at 
the  same  time  the  chief  highway  of  Eastern 
commerce.  On  its  banks,  and  on  those  of  its 
tributary  waters,  are  the  wealthiest  marts,  the 
most  splendid  capitals,  and  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  India.  The  tyranny  of  man  had  for 
ages  struggled  in  vain  against  the  overflowing 
bounty  of  nature.  In  spite  of  the  Mussulman 
despot  and  of  the  M^^^l^fcgel^OOte^tennl 
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TO  knovn  tlirovgli  tlie  East  as  tlie  garden 
of  Eden,  as  the  rich  kingdom.  Its  population 
maltipiied  exceedingly.  Other  provinces  were 
Boarished  from  the  overflowing  of  its  grana- 
ries; and  the  ladies  of  London  and  Paris  were 
clothed  in  the  delicate  produce  of  its  looms. 
The  race  by  whom  this  rich  tract  was  peopled, 
enervated  by  a  soft  climate  and  accostomed  to 
peaceful  avocations,  bore  the  same  relation  to 
other  Asiatics  which  the  Asiatics  generally 
bear  to  the  bold  and  energetic  children  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Castilians  have  a  proverb,  that  in 
Valencia  the  earth  is  water  and  the  men  wo- 
men; and  the  description  is  at  least  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  vast  plain  of  the  Lower  Ganges. 
Whatever  the  Bengalee  does  he  does  languidly. 
His  favourite  pursuits  are  sedentary.  He  shrinks 
iTom  bodily  exercise;  and,  thou^  voluble  in 
dispute  and  singularly  pertinacious  in  the  war 
of  chicane,  he  seldom  engages  in  a  personal 
conflict,  and  scarcely  ever  enlists  as  a  soldier. 
We  doubt  whether  there  be  a  hundred  genuine 
Bengalees  in  the  whole  army  of  the  East  India 
Company.  There  never,  p^haps,  existed  a 
people  so  thoroughly  fitted  by  nature  and  by 
habit  for  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  great  oommercial  companies  of  Europe 
had  long  possessed  factories  in  Bengal.  The 
French  were  settled,  as  they  still  are,  at  Chan- 
demagore,  on  the  Hoogley.  Lower  down  the 
stream  the  English  had  built  Fort  William.  A 
ehoreh  and  ample  warehouses  rose  in  the  vici- 
nity. A  row  of  spacious  houses,  belonging  to 
the  chief  factors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  sprung  up  a  large  and  busy  na- 
tive town,  where  some  Hindoo  merchants  of 
great  opulence  had  fixed  their  abode.  But  the 
tract  now  covered  by  the  palaces  of  Chow- 
riaghee  contained  only  a  few  miserable  huu 
thatched  with  straw.  A  jungle,  abandoned  to 
water-fowls  and  alligators,  covered  the  site  of 
the  present  Citadel,  and  the  Course,  which  is 
now  daily  crowded  at  sunset  with  the  gayest 
equipages  of  Calcutta.  For  the  ground  on 
which  the  settlement  stood,  the  English,  like 
other  great  landholders,  paid  rent  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  they  were,  like  other  great  land- 
holders, permitted  to  exercise  a  certain  juris- 
diction within  their  domain. 

The  great  province  of  Bengal,  together  with 
Orissa  and  Bahar,  had  long  been  governed  by 
a  viceroy  whom  the  English  called  Aliverdy 
Khan,  and  who,  like  the  other  viceroys  of  the 
Mogul,  had  become  virtually  independent.  He 
died  in  1756,  and  the  sovereignty  descended  to 
his  grandson,  a  youth  under  twenty,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  Oriental  des- 
pots are  perhaps  the  worst  class  of  human  be- 
ings ;  and  this  unhappy  boy  was  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  his  class.  His  andei^ 
standin<;  was  naturally  feeble,  and  his  temper 
naturally  unamiable.  His  education  had  been 
such  as  would  have  enervated  even  a  vigorous 
intellect,  and  perverted  even  a  generous  dis- 
position. He  was  unreasonable,  because  no- 
body ever  dared  to  reason  with  him ;  and  self- 
kh,  because  he  had  never  been  made  to  feel 
himself  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  others. 
Early  debauchery  had  unnerved  his  body  and 
JjOs  mind*    He  indulged  immoderately  in  the 


use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  inflamed  his  weak 
brain  alrno&t  to  madness.  His  chosen  eompa* 
nions  were  flatterers,  sprung  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  and  recommended  by  nothing 
but  buflbonery  and  servility.  It  is  said  that 
he  hf d  arrived  at  that  last  stage  of  human  de*> 
praviiy  when  cruelty  becomes  pleasing  for  ila 
own  sake — when  the  sight  of  pain  as  pain, 
where  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained,  no  oflenee 
punished,  no  danger  averted,  is  an  agreeable 
excitement.  It  had  early  been  his  amusement 
to  torture  beasts  and  birds;  and  when  he  grew 
up,  he  enjoyed  with  still  keener  relish  the  misery 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the 
English.  It  was  his  whim  to  do  so ;  and  his 
whims  were  never  ^opposed.  He  had  also 
formed  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  wealth 
which  might  be  obtained  by  plundering  them; 
and  his  feeble  and  uncultivated  mind  was  in- 
capable of  perceiving  that  the  riches  of  Cal- 
cutta, had  they  been  even  greater  than  he  ima^ 
gined,  would  not  compensate  him  for  what  he 
must  lose  if  the  European  trade,  of  which  Ben- 
gal was  a  chief  seat,  should  be  driven  by  hia 
violence  to  some  other  quarter.  Pretexts  for 
a  quarrel  were  readily  found.  The  English, 
in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France,  had  be- 
gun to  fortify  their  settlement  without  a  special 
permission  from  the  Nabob.  A  rich  native 
whom  he  longed  to  plunder  had  taken  refugee 
at  Calcutta,  and  had  not  been  delivered  up. 
On  such  grounds  as  the.se  Burajah  Dowlah 
marched  with  ji  great  army  against  Foa  Wil- 
liam. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  at  Madras  had 
been  forced  by  Dupleix  to  become  statesmen 
and  soldiers.  Those  in  Bengal  were  still  mere 
traders,  and  were  terrified  and  bewildered  by  the 
approaching  danger.  The  governor,  who  had 
heard  much  of  Surajah  DowlahV  cruelty,  was 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  jumped  into  a  boat, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  ship.  The  mili- 
tary commandant  thought  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  follow  so  good  an  example.  The 
fort  was  taken  aAer  a  feeble  resistance,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  English  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  Nabob  seated 
himself  with  regal  pomp  in  the  priiicipal  hall 
of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Holwell,  the 
first  in  rank  among  the  prisoners,  to  be  brought 
before  him.  He  abused  the  insolence  of  the 
English,  and  grumbled  at  the  smallnesc  of  the 
treasure  he  had  found,  but  promised  to  spare 
their  lives,  and  retired  to  rest 

Then  was  committed  that  great  crime,  me- 
morable for  its  singular  atrocity,  memorabto 
for  the  tremendous  retribution  by  which  it  was 
followed.  The  English  captives  were  led  at 
the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the  guards  deter- 
mined to  secure  them  for  the  night  in  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known  by 
the  fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole.  Even  for 
a  single  European  malefactor  that  dungeon 
would,  in  such  a  climate,  hare  been  too  close 
and  narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet 
square.  The  air-holes  were  small  and  ob- 
structed. It  was  the  summer  solstice— the  sea- 
son when  the  fierce  heat  of  Bengal  can  searee- 
ly  be  rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England 
by  lofty  halls  and  the  eonstam  wavinf  of  iaaa. 
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Hm  nmiiber  of  the  priaonen  was  one  hnadred 
«i4  fcrtj-six.  When  thej  were  ordered  to  enter 
tiie  eell,  thej  imaguied  that  the  soldiers  were 
Joking;  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  account 
of  the  promise  (3  the  Nabob  to  spare  their 
Ures,  thej  laughed  and  jested  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  notion.  Thej  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
take. Thej  expostulated ;  thej  entreated;  but 
in  vain.  The  guards  threatened  to  cut  down 
aU  who  hesitated.  The  captives  were  driven 
into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
ihe  door  was  instantlj  shut  and  locked  upon 
them. 

Nothing  in  historj  or  fiction— not  eren  the 
story  which  Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  ever- 
lasting ice,  after  he  had  wiped  his  bloodj  lips 
on  the  scalp  of  his  murderer — approaches  the 
horrors  which  were  recounted  bj  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  that  night  Thej  cried  for  mercj. 
Thej  strove  to  burst  the  door.  Holwell,  who, 
«ven  in  that  cxtremitj,  retained  some  presence 
of  mind,  offered  large  bribes  to  the  jailers. 
But  the  answer  was  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  the  Nabob's  orders,  that  the  Nabob 
was  asleep,  and  that  he  would  be  angrj  if  anj- 
bod  J  awoke  him.  Then  the  prisoners  went 
mad  with  despair.  Thej  trampled  each  other 
down,  fought  for  the  places  at  the  windows, 
fought  for  the  pittance  of  water  with  which 
,  the  cruel  mercj  of  the  murderers  mocked 
their  agonies— raved,  prajed,  blasphemed-* 
implored  the  guards  to  fire  among  them.  The 
jailers  in  the  mean  time  held  lights  to  the 
hars,  and  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  frantic 
struggles  of  their  victims.  At  length  the  tu- 
mult died  awaj  in  low  gasps  and  meanings. 
The  daj  broke.  The  Nabob  had  slept  ofi*  his 
debauch,  and  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  the  soldiers  could 
make  a  lane  for  the  survivors,  bj  piling  up  on 
«ach  side  the  heaps  of  corpses,  on  which  the 
burning  climate  had  alreadj  begun  to  do  its 
loathsome  work.  When  at  length  a  passage 
was  made,  twentj-three  ghastlj  figures,  such 
as  their  own  mothers  woukl  not  have  known, 
staggered  one  bj  one  out  of  the  ehamel-houscw 
A  pit  was  instantlj  dug.  The  dead  bodies,  a 
hundred  and  twentj-three  in  number,  were 
flung  into  it  promise uouslj,  and  covered  up. 

But  these  thfaigs,  which,  afler  the  lapse  of 
more  than  eightj  jears,  cannot  be  told  or  read 
without  horror,  awakened  neither  remorse  nor 
pitj  in  the  bosom  of  the  savage  Nabob.  He 
inflicted  no  punishment  on  the  murderers.  He 
showed  no  tenderness  to  the  survivors.  Some 
-of  them,  indeed,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be 
got,  were  suffered  to  depart;  but  those  from 
whom  it  was  thought  that  anj  thing  could  be 
extorted,  were  treated  with  execrable  crueltj. 
Holwell,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  before 
the  tjrant,  who  reproached  him;  threatened 
him,  and  sent  him  up  the  conntrj  in  irons ;  to- 
gether with  some  other  gentlemen  who  were 
snspected  of  knowing  more  than  thej  chose  to 
tell  about  the  treasures  of  the  Companj.  These 
persons,  still  bowed  down  bj  the  suflerings  of 
that  great  agonj,  were  lodged  in  miserable 
aheds,  and  fed  onlj  with  grain  and  water,  till 
at  length  the  intercessions  of  the  female  re- 
lations of  the  Nabob  procured  their  release. 
One  Englishwoman  had  atundved  that  night 


She  was  placed  in  the  hai*am  f^Htm  priBCfb K. 
Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  in  the  mean  time,  sett 
letters  to  his  nominal  sovereign  at  Delhi,  dcu 
scribing  the  late  conquest  in  the  most  pompons 
language.  He  placed  a  garrison  in  Port  Wil- 
liam, forbade  anj  Englishman  to  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  directed  that,  in  memory 
of  his  great  actions,  Calcutta  should  thence* 
forward  be  called  Atinagore,  that  is  to  saj,  the 
Port  of  God. 

In  August  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta 
reached  Madras,  and  excited  the  fiercest  and 
bitterest  resentment  The  crj  of  the  whole 
settlement  was  for  vengeance.'  Within  fortj* 
eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence, 
it  was  determined  that  an  expedition  should  be 
sent  to  the  Hooglej,  and  that  Clive  ^M>uld  be  at 
the  head  of  the  land  forces.  The  naval  arma- 
ment was  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Watson.  Nine  hundred  English  infantry- 
fine  troops  and  full  of  spirit— and  fifteen  hun* 
dred  sepoys,  composed  the  armj  which  sailed 
to  punish  a  prince  who  had  more  subject^  and 
larger  revenues  than  the  King  of  Prussia  or 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  October  the 
expedition  sailed ;  but  it  had  to  make  its  way 
against  adverse  winds,  and  did  not  reach  Ben 
g^  till  December. 

The  Nabob  was  revelling  in  fancied  securi 
ty  at  Moorshedabad.  He  was  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  foreign  countries,  that 
he  often  used  to  say  that  there  were  not  ten 
thousand  men  in  all  Europe ;  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that  the  English 
would  dare  to  invade  his  dominions.  But, 
though  undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  their  mili- 
tary power,  he  began  to  miss  them  greatly. 
His  revenues  fell  off;  and  his  ministers  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  understand  that  a  ruler 
may  sometimes  find  it  more  profitable  to  pro- 
tect traders  in  the  open  enjojrment  of  their 
gains  than  to  put  them  to  the  torture  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  hidden  chests  of  gold 
and  jewels.  He  was  already  disposed  to  per- 
mit the  Company  to  resume  its  mercantile 
operations  in  his  country,  when  he  received 
the  news  that  an  English  armament  was  in  the 
Hoogley.  He  instantly  ordered  all  bis  troops 
to  assemble  at  Moorshedabad,  and  marched 
towards  Calcutta. 

Clive  had  commenced  operations  with  his 
usual  vigour.  He  took  Budgebudge,  routed 
the  garrison  of  Port  William,  recovered  Cal- 
cutta,  stormed  and  sacked  Hoogley.  The 
Nabob,  already  disposed  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  the  English,  was  confirmed  in  his 
pacific  disposition  by  these  proofs  of  their 
power  and  spirit  He  accordingly  made  over- 
tures to  the  chiefs  of  the  invading  armament, 
and  offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and  to  give 
compensation  to  those  whom  he  had  despoiled. 

Clive's  profession  was  war;  and  he  felt  that 
there  was  something  discreditable  in  an  ac* 
commodation  with  Snrajah  Dowlah.  But  his 
power  was  limited.  A  committee,  chiefiy  com- 
posed of  servants  of  the  Company  who  had 
fled  from  Calcutta,  had  the  principal  direction 
of  affairs ;  and  these  persons  were  eager  to  be 
restored  to  their  posts,  and  eompensated  for 
their  losses*   The  got enment  of  Madras,  a^ 
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jftind  that  war  rhad  coanDencod  ir  Europe, 
And  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  French, 
became  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  arma- 
ment. The  promises  of  the  Nabob  were  large, 
the  chances  of  a  contest  doabtful ;  and  Clive 
consented  to  treat — though  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  things  should  not  be  concluded  in 
so  glorious  a  manner  as  he  could  have  wished. 
*  With  this  negotiation  commences  a  new 
chapter  in  the  life  of  Clive.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  merely  a  soldier,  canying  into  effect,  with 
eminent  ability  and  valour,  the  plans  of  others. 
Henceforth  he  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded  as  a 
statesman ;  and  his  military  movements  are  to 
be  considered  as  subordinate  to  his  political 
designs.  That  in  his  new  capacity  he  dis- 
played great  talents,  and  obtained  great  suc- 
cess, is  undeniable.  But  it  is  also  undeniable, 
&at  the  transactions  in  which  he  now  began 
to  take  a  par^  have  lef>  a  stain  on  his  moral 
character. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  is  obstinately  resolved  to  see 
nothing  but  honour  and  integrity  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  hero.  But  we  can  as  little  agree 
with  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Clive  was  a  man  ''to  whom  deception, 
when  it  suited  his  purpose,  never  cost  a  pang.*' 
Clive  seems  to  us  to  have  been  constitutionally 
die  very  opposite  of  a  kuave — bold  even  to 
temerity — sincere  even  to  indiscretion — hearty 
tk  friendship — open  in  enmity.  Neither  in  his 
private  life,  nor  in  those  parts  of  his  public 
we  in  which  he  had  to  do  with  his  country- 
men, do  we  find  any  signs  of  a  propensity  to 
cunning.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  disputes 
in,  which  he  was  engaged  as  an  Englishman 
against  Englishmen— from  his  boxing-matches 
at  school  to  the  stormy  altercations  at  the  India 
House*  and  in  Parliament,  amidst  which  his 
latter  fears  were  passed — his  very  faults  were 
those  of  a  high  and  magnanimous  spirit  The 
truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  considered 
Oriental  politics  as  a  game  in  which  nothing 
was  unfair.  He  knew  that  the  standard  of 
morali^  among  the  natives  of  India  differed 
widely  from  that  established  in  Englaod.  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  men  destitute  of 
what  in  Europe  is  called  honour—with  men 
who  would  give  any  promise  without  hesitap 
tion,  and  break  any  promise  without  shame — 
with  men  who  would  unscrupulously  employ 
corruption,  perjury,  forgery,  to  compass  Uieir 
ends.  His  letters  show  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  Asiatic  and  European  morality 
was  constantly  in  his  thoughts.  He  seems 
to  have  imagined — ^most  erroneously  in  our 
opinion — that  he  could  effect  nothing  against 
such  adversaries,  if  he  was  content  to  be  bound 
by  ties  from  which  they  were  free — if  he  went 
on  telling  truth,  and  hearing  none — if  he  ful< 
filled,  to/his  own  hurt,  all  his  engagements 
with  confederates  who  never  kept  an  engage- 
ment that  was  not  to  their  advantage.  Accord- 
ingly this  man,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  life  an 
honourable  English  gentleman  and  soldier,  was 
no  sooner  matched  against  an  Indian  inirigner 
diai^  he  became  himself  an  Indian  intriguer; 
and  descended,  without  scruple,  to  falsehood, 
to  hypocritical  caresses,  to  the  substitution  of 
documegft,  and  to  the  countedeiting  of  hands. 


The  negotiatioas  "jarweea  the  Baglish  and 
the  Nabob  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  two 
agents — Mr.  Watts,  a  servant  of  the  Company, 
and  a  Bengalee  of  the  name  of  Omichund. 
This  Omichund  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest 
native  merchants  resident  at  Calcutta,  and  had 
sustained  great  losses  in  consequence  of  the 
Nabob's  expedition  against  that  place.  In  the 
course  of  his  commercial  transactions,  he  had 
seen  much  of  the  English,  and  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica>> 
tion  between  them  and  a  native  court.  He 
possessed  great  influence  with  his  own  race» 
and  had  in  large  measure  the  Hindoo  talents 
— quick  observati(»a,  tact,  dexterity,  perseve- 
rance—and the  Hindoo  vices— servility, greedi- 
ness, and  treachery. 

The  Nabob  behaved  with  all  the  faithless* 
ness  of  an  Indian  statesman,  and  all  the  levity 
of  a  boy  whose  mind  has  been  enfeebled  l^ 
power  and  self-indulgenoe.  He  promised, 
retracted,  hesitated,  evaded.  At  one  time  hs 
advanced  with  his  army  in  a  threatening  mas* 
ner  towards  Calcutta ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
resolute  front  which  the  English  presented,  he 
fell  back  in  alarm,  and  consented  to  make 
peace  with  them  on  their  own  terms.  The 
treaty  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he  form* 
ed  new  designs  against  them.  He  intrigued 
with  the  French  authorities  at  Cbanderaagore. 
He  Invited  Bussy  to  march  from  the  Deccan  to 
the  Hoogley,  and  to  drive  the  English  out  d 
Bengal.  AH  this  was  well  known  to  Clive  and 
Watson.  They  determined  accordingly  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  to  attack  Chaoder- 
nagore,  before  the  force  there  could  be  strength* 
ened  by  new  arrivals,  either  from  the  south  oC 
India  or  from  Europe.  Watson  directed  the 
expedition  by  water,  Clive  by  land.  The  sac* 
cess  of  the  combined  movements  was  rapid 
and  complete.  The  fort,  the  garrison,  the  artiV* 
lery,  the  military  stores,  all  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Nearly  five  hundred  Eoropeaa 
troops  were  among  the  prisoners. 

The  Nabob  had  feared  and  hated  the  Eng* 
Ush,  even  while  he  was  still  able  to  oppose  to 
them  their  French  rivals.  The  French  were 
now  vanquished ;  and  he  began  to  regard  the 
English  with  still  greater  fear  and  still  greater 
hatred.  His  weaJc  and  unprincipled  mind 
oscillated  between  servility  and  insolence.  One 
day  he  sent  a  large  sum  to  Calcutta,  as  part  of 
the  compensation  due  for  the  wrongs  which  be 
had  committed.  The  next  day  be  sent  a  present 
of  jewels  to  Bussy,  exhorting  that  distingnishe*) 
officer  to  hasten  to  protect  Bengal  **  against 
Clive,  the  daring  in  war,  on  whom,"  says  his 
highness,  *' may  all  bad  fortune  attend.^  He 
ordered  his  army  to  march  against  the  Enf- 
Ush.  He  countormanded  his  orders.  He 
tore  Clive's  letters.  He  then  sent  answers  iii^ 
the  most  florid  language  of  compliment.  He 
ordered  Watts  out  of  his  presence,  ana  threat- 
ened to  impale  him.  He  again  sent  /or  hiai» 
and  begged  pardon  for  his  intemperance.  la 
the  mean  time,  his  wretohed  maladministn^ 
tion,  his  folly,  his  dissoluto  manners,  and  him 
I  love  of  the  lowest  company,  had  disgusted  all 
I  classes  of  his  subjects— soldiers,  traders,  civil 
functionaries,  the  proud  and  ostentations  Mo* 
1  hammffdans,  the  timid»  supple^  and  pttainwi^ 
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•M  Hindoos.  A  ibnnidaUe  confederacy  was 
focmed  against  him;  in  which  were  included 
Koydullab,  the  minister  of  finance,  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  principal  commander  of  the  troops,  and 
Jngget  Beit,  the  richest  banker  in  India.  The 
piot  was  confided  to  the  English  agents,  and  a 
oommunication  was  opened  between  the  mal- 
contents at  Moorshedabad  and  the  committee 
at  Calcutta. 

In  (he  committee  there  was  much  hesitation; 
but  Olive's  voice  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
conspirators,  and  his  vigour  and  firmness  bore 
ibwn  all  opposition.  It  was  determined  that 
the  English  should  lend  their  powerful  assist- 
ance to  depose  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  to  place 
Meer  Jafiler  on  the  throne  of  Bengal.  In  return, 
Meer  Jafiier  promised  ample  compensation  to 
the  company  and  its  servants,  and  a  liberal 
donative  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  com- 
mittee. The  odious  vices  of  Surajah  Dowlah, 
the  wrongs  which  the  English  had  suffered  at 
his  hands,  the  dangers  to  which  our  trade  must 
have  been  exposed  had  he  continued  to  reign, 
appear  to  us  fully  to  justify  the  resolution  of 
deposing  him.  But  nothing  can  justify  the  dis- 
simulation which  Clive  stooped  to  practise. 
He  wrote  to  Surajah  Dowlah  in  terms  so  affec- 
tionate that  they  for  a  time  lulled  that  weak 
prince  to  perfect  security.  The  same  courier 
who  carried  this  **  soothing  letter,"  as  Clive 
calls  it,  to  the  Nabob,  carried  to  Mr.  Waits  a 
latter  in  the  following  terms:— ^ Tell  Meer 
Jaffier  to  fear  nothing.  I  will  join  him  with 
five  thousand  men  who  never  turned  their 
backs.  Assure  him  I  will  march  night  and  day 
to  bis  assistance,  and  stand  by  him  as  long  as 
I  have  a  roan  left" 

It  was  impossible  that  a  plot  which  nad  so 
many  ramifications  should  long  remain  entirely 
concealed.  Enough  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Nabob  to  arouse  his  suspicions.  But  he  was 
soon  quieted  by  the  fictions  and  artifices  which 
the  inventive  genius  of  Omichund  produced 
with  miraculous  readiness.  All  was  going 
well;  the. plot  was  nearly  ripe;  when  Clive 
learned  that  Omichund  was  likely  to  play 
fttlse.  The  artful  Bengalee  had  been  promised 
a  liberal  compensation  for  all  that  he  had  lost 
at  Calcutta.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  him. 
His  services  had  been  great  He  held  the 
thread  of  the  whole  intrigue.  By  one  word 
breathed  in  the  ear  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  he 
eould  undo  all  that  he  had  done.  The  lives  of 
Wans,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  of  all  the  conspirators, 
wnere  at  his  mercy;  and  he  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  his  situation,  and  to  make  his 
own  terms.  He  demanded  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  the  price  of  his 
secrecy  and  of  his  assistance.  The  committee, 
mcensed  by  the  treachery,  and  appalled  by  the 
danger,  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  But 
Clive  was  more  than  Omichund's  match  in 
Omiohund's  own  arts.  The  man,  he  said,  was 
a  villain.  Any  artifice  which  would  defeat  such 
knavery  was  justifiable.  The  best  course 
%onld  he  to  promise  what  was  asked.  Omi- 
chund wovilu  soon  be  at  their  mercv.  and  then 
they  might  punish  him  by  withholding  from 
bim,  not  only  the  bribe  which  he  now  demand- 
ed, but  also  the  compensatiun  which  all  the 
ttilw^r  safferers  of  Calcutta  were  to  receive. 


His  advice  was  taken;  but  bow  was  tba 
wary  and  sagacious  Hindoo  to  be  deceived  1 
He  had  demanded  that  an  article  touching  his 
claims  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  between 
Meer  Jafiier  and  the  English,  and  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  he  saw  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  Clive  had  au  expedient  ready.  Two 
treaties  were  drawn  up,  one  on  white  paper, 
the  other  on  red — the  former  real,  the  latter 
fictitious.  In  the  former  Omichund's  nam* 
was  not  mentioned ;  the  latter,  which  was  to 
be  shown  to  him,  contained  a  stipulation  in  his 
favour. 

But  another  difliculty  arose.  Admiral  Wat- 
son had  scruples  about  signing  the  red  treaty. 
Omichund's  vigilance  and  acuteness  were 
such,  that  the  absence  of  so  important  a  name 
would  probably  awaken  his  suspicions.  But 
Clive  was  not  a  man  to  do  any  thing  by  halves. 
We  almost  blush  to  write  it  He  forged  Ad* 
miral  Watson's  name. 

All  was  now  ready  for  action.  Mr.  Watts 
fled  secretly  from  Moorshedabad.  Clive  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  and  wrote  to  the  Nabob 
in  a  tone  very  different  firom  that  of  his  pre^ 
vious  letters.  He  set  forth  all  the  wrongs 
which  the  British  had  suffered,  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of 
Meer  Jaffier;  and  concluded  by  announcing 
that  as  the  rains  were  about  to  set  in,  he  and 
his  men  would  do  themselves  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  his  highness  for  an  answer. 

Surajah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled  his 
whole  force,  and  marched  to  encounter  the 
English.  It  had  been  agreed  that  Meer  Jaffier 
should  separate  himself  from  the  Nabobs  and 
carry  over  his  division  to  Clive.  But  as  the 
decisive  moment  approached,  the  fears  of  the 
conspirator  overpowered  his  ambition.  •  Clive 
had  advanced  to  Cossimbuzar ;  the  Nabob  lay 
with  a  mighty  power  a  few  miles  off  at  Plas- 
sey;  and  still  Meer  Jaffier  delayed  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and  returned  evasive  answers 
to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  English 
general. 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation. 
He  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
or  in  the  courage  of  his  confederate;  and, 
whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  his  own 
military  talents,  and  in  the  valour  and  disci* 
pline  of  his  troops,  it  was  no  light  thing  to 
engage  an  army  twenty  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  Before  him  lay  a  river  over  which 
it  was  easy  to  advance,  but  over  which,  if 
things  went  ill,  not  one  of  his  little  band  would 
ever  return.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  and 
for  the  last  time,  his  dauntless  spirit  during  a 
few  hours,  shrank  from  the  fearful  responsibi- 
lity of  making  a  decision.  He  called  a  council 
of  war.  The  majority  pronounced  against 
fighting ;  and  Clive  declared  his  concurrence 
with  the  majority.  Long  afterwards,  he  said 
that  he  had  never  called  but  one  council  of  war, 
and  that  il*  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  that 
council,  the  British  would  never  have  been 
masters  of  Bengal.  But  scarcely  had  the 
meeting  broken  up  when  he  was  himself  again. 
He  retired  alone  under  the  shade  of  sAme 
trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought 
He  came  back  determined  to  put  every  thing  to 
the  hazard,  and  gave  orders  that  all  should  be 
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kk  resdinm  Ibr  iwssittg  the  river  on  the  mor- 
fow. 

The  rirer  was  passed,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
toilsome  day's  march,  the  armj,  long  aAer  sun- 
set, took  up  its  q^iarters  in  a  grore  of  mango- 
tpces  near  Plassey,  within  a  mUc  of  the  enemy. 
Clive  was  nnabie  to  sleep :  he  heard,  throng 
the  whole  night,  the  sounds  of  drums  and 
eymbals  from  the  vast  camp  of  the  Nabob.  It 
is  not  strange  that  even  his  stout  heart  should 
now  and  then  have  sunk  when  he  reflected 
against  what  odds  and  for  what  a  prize  he  was 
in  a  few  hours  to  contend. 

Nor  was  the  rest  of  8urajah  Dowlah  more 
peaceful.  His  mind,  at  once  weak  and  stormy, 
was  distracted  by  wild  and  horrible  apprehen- 
sions. Appalled  by  the  greamess  and  near- 
ness of  the  crisis,  distrusting  his  captains, 
dreading  every  one  who  approached  him, 
dreading  to  be  left  alone,  he  sate  gloomily  in 
his  tent,  haunted,  a  Greek  poet  would  have 
said,  by  the  furies  of  those  who  had  cursed  him 
with  their  last  breath  in  the  Black  Hole. 

The  day  broke — the  day  which  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  India.  At  sunrise,  the  army  of  the 
Nabob,  pouring  through  many  openings  from 
the  camp,  began  to  move  towards  the  grove 
where  the  English  lay.  Forty  thousand  in- 
fantry, armed  with  firelocks,  pikes,  swords, 
bows  and  arrows,  covered  the  plain.  They 
were  accompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance 
of  the  largest  size,  each  tugged  by  a  long  team 
of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed  on  from  be- 
hind by  an  elephant  Some  smaller  guns,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  few  French  auxiliaries, 
were  perhaps  more  formidable.  The  cavalry 
were  fifteen  thousand,  drawn,  not  from  the  ef- 
feminate population  of  Bengal,  but  from  the 
bolder  race  which  inhabits  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  practised  eye  of  Clive  could 
perceive  that  both  the  men  and  the  horses  were 
more  powerful  than  those  of  the  Camaiic.  The 
force  which  he  had  to  oppose  to  this  great  multi- 
tude consisted  of  only  three  thousand  men. 
But  of  these  nearly  a  thousand  were  English, 
end  all  were  led  by  English  ofiicers,  and 
trained  in  the  English  discipline.  Conspicu- 
ous in  the  ranks  of  the  little  army  were  the 
men  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Regiment,  which 
still  bears  on  its  colours,  amidst  many  honour- 
able additions  won  under  Wellington  in  Spain 
and  Oascony,  the  name  of  Plassey,  and  the 
proud  motto,  Primus  in  Indit. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a  cannonade,  in 
which  the  artillery  of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely 
any  execution,  while  the  few  field  pieces  of  the 
English  produced  great  efiTect  Several  of  the 
most  distinguished  ofilcers  in  Surajah  Dowlah*s 
service  fell.  Disorder  began  to  spread  through 
his  ranks.  His  own  terror  increased  every 
moment.  One  of  the  conspirators  urged  on 
him  the  expediency  of  retreating.  The  insidi- 
ous advice,  agreeing  as  it  did  with  what  his 
own  terrors  suggested,  was  readily  received. 
He  ordered  the  army  to  fall  back,  and  this  or- 
der decided  his  fate.  Clive  snatched  the  mo- 
ment, and  ordered  his  troops  to  advanA.  The 
confused  and  dispirited  multitude  gave  way 
before  the  onset  of  disciplined  valour.  No 
mob  attacked  by  regular  soldiers  was  ever  more 
completely  routed.  The  little  band  of  French- 
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men,  who  alone  venttrred  to  confront  die  Eng- 
lish, were  swept  down  the  stream  of  fh* 
gitives.  In  an  hour  the  forces  of  Surajao 
Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to  reassemble' 
Only  five  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were 
slain.  But  their  camp,  their  guns,  their  bag 
gage,  innumerable  wagons,  innumerable  cat 
lie,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors 
With  the  loss  of  twenty-two  soldiers  killed,  and 
fifty  wounded,  Clive  had  scattered  an  army  of 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  and  subdued  an 
empire  larger  and  more  populous  than  Great 
Britain. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  given  no  assistance  to  tfie 
English  during  the  action.  But,  as  soon  as  h^ 
saw  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided,  hm 
drew  off  his  division  of  the  army,  and  when 
the  battle  was  over,  sent  his  congratulations  to 
his  ally.  The  next  day  he  repaired  to  the  Eng^* 
lish  quarters,  not  a  little  uneasy  as  to  the  re* 
ception  which  awaited  him  there.  He  gave 
evident  signs  of  alarm  when  a  guard  was 
drawn  out  to  receive  him  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  rank.  But  his  apprehensions  were 
speedily  removed.  Clive  came  forward  to  meet 
him,  embraced  him,  saluted  him  as  Nabob  of 
the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  listened  graciously  to  his  apolo- 
gies, and  advised  him  to  march  without  delay 
to  Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah  had  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle  with  all  the  speed  with  which  a  fleet 
camel  could  carry  him,  and  arrived  at  Moor- 
shedabad in  a  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  There  he  called  his  councillors  round 
him.  The  wisest  advised  him  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  he 
had  nothing  worse  to  fear  than  deposition  and 
confinement.  But  he  attributed  this  suggestion 
to  treachery.  Others  umd  him  to  try  the 
chance  of  war  again.  He  approved  the  ad- 
vice, and  issued  orders  accordingly.  Buthd 
wanted  spirit  to  adhere  even  during  one  day  to 
a  manly  resolution.  He  learned  that  Meer 
Jaflier  had  arrived ;  and  his  terrors  became  in- 
supportable. Disguised  in  a  mean  dress,  with 
a  casket  of  jewels  in  his  hand,  he  let  himsetf 
down  at  night  from  a  window  of  his  palace, 
and,  accompanied  by  only  two  attendants,  em* 
barked  on  the  river  for  Fatna. 

In  a  few  days  Clive  arrived  at  Moorshedabad, 
escorted  by  two  hundred  English  soldiers  and 
three  hundred  sepoys.  For  his  residence  he 
had  been  assigned  a  palace,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  so  spacious,  that  all  the 
troops  who  accompanied  him  could  conve- 
niently encamp  within  it  The  ceremony  of  the 
installation  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  instantly  per- 
formed. Clive  led  the  new  Nabob  to  the  seat 
of  honour,  placed  him  on  it,  presented  to  him» 
after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  the  East,  an 
offering  of  gold,  and  then,  turning  to  the  na- 
tives who  filled  the  hall,  congratulated  them  ou 
the  good  fortune  which  had  freed  them  from  a 
tyrant.  He  was  compelled  on  this  occasion  to 
use  the  services  of  an  interpreter ;  for  it  is  rt 
markable  that,  long  as  he  resided  in  India,  inti- 
mately acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  Indian 
politics  and  the  Indian  character,  and  adored 
as  he  was  by  his  Indian  soldiery,  he  never 
learned  to  eiprc88^him|elf  TitiAJi^tli]ft  anjT 
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Udkn  Uaguage;  and  k  said  to  bare  bees 
•omeumes  under  the  necessity  of  emplojing 
CKe  smattering  of  Portuguese  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, when  a  lad,  in  Brazil. 

The  new  sovereign  was  now  called  upon  to 
fhlfil  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  his  allies.  A  conference  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Jugget  Seit,  the  great  banker,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments.  Omichund  came  thither,  fully  believ- 
ing himself  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of 
Clive,  who,  with  dissimulation  surpassing 
even  the  dissimulation  of  Bengal,  had  up  to 
that  day  treated  him  ^ith  undiminished  lund- 
liess.  The  white  treaty  was  produced  and 
read.  Clive  then  turned  to  Mr,  ScraAon,  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  said  in 
English,  **Itis  npw  time  to  undeceive  Omi- 
chund.** *"  Omichund,"  said  Mr.  8cra(\on  in 
Hindostanee,  '*  the  red  treaty  is  a  take-in.  You 
fxe  to  have  nothing.**  Omichund  fell  back  in- 
sensible into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  He 
revived ;  but  his  mind  was  irreparably  ruined. 
Clive,  who,  though  unscrupulous  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Indian  politicians,  was  not  inhuman, 
seems  to  have  been  touched.  He  saw  Omi- 
chund a  few  days  later,  spoke  to  him  kindly, 
advised  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the 
l^reat  temples  of  India,  in  the  hope  that  change 
of  scene  might  restore  his  health,  and  was 
«Yea  disposed,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 

Eassed,  again  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  pub- 
c  service.  But  from  the  moment  of  that  sud- 
den shock,  the  unhappy  man  sank  gradually 
into  idiocy.  He  who  had  formerly  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  strength  of  his  understand^ 
Ing,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  now 
squandered  the  remains  of  his  fortune  on  child- 
ish trinkets,  and  loved  to  exhibit  himself  dressed 
in  rich  garments,  and  hung  with  precious 
stones.  In  this  abject  state  he  languished  a 
few  months,  and  then  died. 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer 
Any  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
judgment  of  our  readers  with  respect  to  this 
transaction,  had  not  Sir  John  Malcolm  under- 
taken to  dejfend  it  in  all  its  parts.  He  regrets, 
indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  means 
80  liable  to  abuse  as  forgery ;  but  he  will  not 
admit  that  any  blame  attaches  to  those  who 
deceived  the  deceiver.  He  thinks  that  the 
English  were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  one 
who  kept  no  faith  with  them ;  and  that,  if  they 
had  fulfilled  their  engagenents  with  the  wily 
Bengalee,  so  signal  an  example  of  successful 
treason  would  have  produced  a  crowd  of  imi- 
tators. Now,  we  will  not  discuss  this  point  on 
any  rigid  principles  of  morality.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  so ;  for,  looking  at  the 
question  as  a  question  of  expediency  in  the 
lowest  sense  of  the  word,  and  using  no  argu- 
ments but  such  as  Machiavelli  might  have 
tmployed  in  his  conference  with  Borgia,  we 
are  convinced  that  Clive  was  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  he  committed,  not  merely  a 
crime,  but  a  blunder.  That  honest}'  is  the 
best  policy,  is  a  maxim  which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  generally  correct,  even  with  respect 
to  the  temporal  interest  of  individuals;  but 
viii  respect  to  societies,  the  rule  is  subject  to 


still  fewer  obtfectiout  and  dMt  for  thfawMPit 
that  the  hfe  of  societies  is  longer  than  the  Ufo 
of  individuals.  It  is  possible  to  mentio»  mea 
who  have  owed  great  worldly  prosperity  lo 
breaches  of  private  (aith.  But  we  doubt  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  to  mention  a  state  which  has 
on  the  whole  been  a  gainer  by  a  breach  of  pub* 
lie  faith.  The  entire  history  of  British  India 
is  an  illustratkni  of  this  great  truth,  that  it  ia 
not  prudent  to  oppose  perfidv  to  {>erfidy — that 
the  most  efilcient  weapon  with  which  waen  can 
encounter  falsehood  is  truth.  During  a  long 
course  of  years,  the  English  rulers  of  India, 
surrounded  by  allies  and  enemies  whoa  no 
engagements  could  bind,  have  generally  acted 
with  sincerity  and  uprightness ;  and  the  event 
has  proved  that  sincerity  aad  uprightness  are 
wisdom.  English  valour  and  English  inteUi* 
gence  have  done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve 
our  Oriental  empire  than  English  veracity* 
All  that  we  could  have  gained  by  imitating  the 
doublings,  the  evasions,  the  fictions,  the  perw 
juries  which  have  been  employed  against  aa» 
is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  what  we 
have  gained  by  being  the  one  power  in  India 
on  whose  word  reliance  can  be  placed.  Ne 
oath  which  superstition  can  devise,  no  hostage 
however  precious,  inspires  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  confidence  which  is  produced  by  ihe 
"  yea,  yea,"  and  "  nay,  nay,**  ot  a  British  envoy* 
No  fastness,  however  strong  by  art  or  nature, 
gives  to  its  inmates  a  security  like  that  en- 
joyed by  the  chief  who,  passing  through  the 
territories  of  powerful  and  deadly  enemies,  is 
armed  with  the  British  guarantee.  The  might- 
iest princes  of  the  East  can  scarcely,  by  the 
offer  of  enormous  usury,  draw  forth  any  pot^ 
tion  of  the  wealth  which  is  concealed  under 
the  hearths  of  their  subjects.  The  British  go- 
vernment offers  little  more  than  four  per  cent^ 
and  avarice  hastens  to  bring  forth  tens  of  mil* 
lions  of  rupees  from  its  most  secret  repositories. 
A  hostile  monarch  may  promise  mountains  of 
gold  to  our  sepoys,  on  condition  that  Ibey  will 
desert  the  standard  of  the  Company.  The 
Company  promises  onlv  a  moderate  pension 
after  a  long  service.  But  every  sepoy  knows 
that  the  promise  of  the  Company  will  be  kept; 
he  knows  that  if  he  lives  a  hundred  years  his 
rice  and  salt  are  as  secure  as  the  salary  of  the 
Governor-General ;  and  he  knows  that  there  is 
not  another  state  in  India  which  would  not,  ia 
spite  of  the  most  solemn  vows,  leave  him  to 
die  of  hunger  in  a  ditch  as  soon  as  he  had 
ceased  to  1^  useful.  The  greatest  advantage 
which  a  government  can  possess,  is  to  be  the 
one  trustworthy  government  in  tbf  midst  of 
governments  which  nobody  can  trust.  This 
advantage  we  enjoy  in  Asia.  Had  we  acted 
during  the  last  two  generations  on  the  princi- 
ples which  Sir  John  Malcolm  appears  to  have 
considered  as  sound — had  we,  as  often  as  we 
had  to  deal  with  beople  like  Omichund,  reta- 
liated by  lying  and  forging,  and  breaking  faith, 
after  their  fashion — it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no 
courage  or  capacity  could  have  upheld  oar 
empire 

Sir  John  Malcom  admits  that  Clive's  breach 
of  faith  could  be  justified  only  by  the  strongent 
necessity.    As'  we  think  that  breach  of  uith 
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jiot  C0I7  viMiecessaiy,  bat  most  inezptdient, 
'we  need  hardly  say  Uiat  we  coadema  it  most 
severely. 

Omlchund  was  not  the  only  Tictim  of  the 
revolution.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  taken  a  few 
days  after  his  flight,  and  was  brought  before 
Meer  Jaffier.  There  he  ^ng  himself  on  the 
ground  in  convulsions  of  fear,  and  with  tears 
and  loud  cries  implored  the  mercy  which  he 
liad  never  shown.  Meer  Jaffier  hesitated ;  but 
his  son  Meeran,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  in 
feebleness  of  brain  and  savageness  of  nature 
greatly  resembled  the  wretched  captive,  was 
implacable.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  led  into  a 
secret  chamber,  to  which  in  a  short  time  the 
ministers  of  death  were  sent  In  this  act  the 
Bnglish  bore  no  part ;  and  Meer  JaMer  under- 
derstood  so  much  of  their  feelings,  that  he 
Ihought  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  them  for 
having  avenged  them  on  their  most  malignant 
enemy. 

The  shower  of  wealth  now  fell  copiously  on 
fhe  Company  and  its  servants.  A  sum  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in 
coined  silver,  was  sent  down  the  river  from 
Moorshedabad  to  Fort  William.  The  fleet 
which  conveyed  this  treasure  consisted  of 
more  Chan  a  hundred  boats,  and  performed  its 
triumphal  vovage  with  flags  flying  and  music 
playing.  Calcutta,  which  but  a  few  months 
ago  had  been  so  desolate,  was  now  more  pros- 
perous than  ever.  Trade  revived;  ana  the 
signs  of  aflluence  appeared  in  every  English 
house.  As  to  Clive,  there  was  no  limit  to  his 
acquisitions  but  his  own  moderation.  The 
treasury  of  Bengal  was  thrown  open  to  him. 
There  were  piled  up,  af^er  the  usage  of  Indian 
princes,  immense  masses  of  coin,  among  which 
might  not  seldom  be  detected  the  florins  and 
byzants  with  which,  before  any  European  ship 
had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Vene- 
tians purchased  the  stuffs  and  spices  of  the 
East  Clive  walked  between  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver,  crowned  with  rubies  and  diamonds, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  help  himself.  He  ac- 
cepted between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  pecuniary  transactions  between  Meer 
Jaffier  and  Clive  were  sixteen  years  later  con- 
demned by  the  public  voice  and  severely  criti- 
cised in  Parliament  They  are  vehemently 
defended  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  accusers 
of  the  victorious  general  represented  his  gains 
as  the  wages  of  corruption,  or  as  plunder  ex- 
torted at  &e  point  of  the  sword  from  a  helpless 
ally.  The  biographer,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders these  great  acquisitions  as  free  giAs, 
honourable  alike  to  the  donor  and  the  receiver, 
and  compares  them  to  the  rewards  beston^ed 
by  foreign  powers  on  Marlborough,  on  Nelson, 
and  on  Wellington.  It  had  always,  he  says, 
been  customary  in  the  East  to  give  and  receive 
presents ;  and  there  was,  as  yet,  no  act  of  Par- 
liament positively  prohibiting  English  func- 
tionaries in  India  from  profiting  by  this  Asiatic 
usage.  This  reasoning,  we  own,  does  not  quite 
satisfy  ns.  We  fully  acquit  Clive  of  selling 
the  interest  of  his  employers  or  his  country ; 
but  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having  done  what, 
if  not  in  itself  evil,  was  yet  of  evil  example. 
Nothing  is  sore  clear  than  that  a  general 


ought  to  be  the  servant  of  his  own  gotrerm«ent, 
and  of  no  other.  It  follows,  that  whatever  re- 
wards he  receives  for  his  services  ought  to  be 
given  either  by  his  own  government,  c  r  with 
Uie  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  his  own 
government  This  rul^ .  ought  to  be  strictly 
maintained  even  with  respect  to  the  merest 
bauble — ^with  respect  to  a  cross,  a  medal,  or  a 
yard  of  coloured  riband.  But  how  can  any 
government  be  well  served,  if  those  who  com- 
mand its  forces  are  at  liberty,  without  its  per- 
mission, without  its  privity,  to  accept  princely 
fortunes  from  its  allies  1  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  there  was  then  no  act  of  Parliament  pro- 
hibiting the  practice  of  taking  presents  from 
Asiatic  sovereigns^  It  is  not  on  the  act  which 
was  passed  at  a  later  period  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  such  taking  of  presents,  but  on 
grounds  which  were  valid  before  that  act  was 
passed— on  grounds  of  common  law  and  com- 
mon sense — that  we  arraign  the  conduct  of 
Clive.  There  is  no  act  that  we  know  of,  pro- 
hibiting the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Ai^ 
fairs  being  in  the  pay  of  continental  powers. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  secretary  who 
should  receive  a  secret  pension  from  France, 
would  grossly  violate  his  duty,  and  would  de- 
serve severe  punishment  Sir  John  Malcolm 
compares  the  conduct  of  Clive  with  that  of  tha 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Suppose— and  we  beg 
pardon  for  putting  such  a  supposition  even  for 
the  sake  of  aruiment — ^that  the  Duke  of  Weir 
lington  had,  alter  the  campaign  of  1815,  and 
while  he  commanded  the  army  of  occnpatioA 
in  France,  privately  accepted  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  Louis  the  Eighteenth  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  great  services 
which  his  grace  had  rendered  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon — what  would  be  thought  of  such  a 
transaction  1  Tet  the  statute-book  no  more 
forbids  the  taking  of  presents  in  Europie  noir, 
than  it  forbade  tlie  taking  of  presents  in  Asia 
then. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  C]ive*s  case  there  were  many  extenuating 
circumstances.  He  considered  himself  as  the 
general,  not  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  Company. 
The  Company  had,  by  implication  at  least, 
authorised  its  agents  to  enrich  themselves  by 
means  of  the  liberality  of  the  native  princes, 
and  by  other  means  still  more  objectionable^ 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  servant 
should  entertain  stricter  notions  of  his  duty 
than  were  entertained  by  his  masters.  Though 
Clive  did  not  distinctly  acquaint  his  employers 
with  what  had  taken  place,  and  request  their 
sanction,  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  by  stn- 
died  concealment,  show  that  he  was  conscious 
of  having  done  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he 
avowed  with  the  greatest  openness  that  the 
Nabob's  bounty  had  raised  him  to  affluence. 
Lastly,  though  we  think  that  he  ought  not  in 
such  a  way  to  have  taken  any  thing,  Te  mast 
admit  that  he  deserves  praise  for  having  taken 
so  little.  He  accepted  twenty  lacs  of  rupeen. 
It  would  have  cost  him  only  a  word  to  make 
the  twenty  forty.  It  was  a  very  easy  exercise 
of  virtue  to  declaim  in  England  against  Clive's 
rapacity;  but  not  one  in  a  bundled  of  his  ae« 
cusers  would  have  shown  so  much  self-oouL 
mand  in  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad 
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Meer  Jafier  eoald  be  upheld  on  the  throne 
iinly  by  the  band  which  had  placed  him  on  it. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  a  mere  boy ;  nor  had  he. 
been  so  nnfortnnate  as  to  be  bom  in  the  pur- 
ple. He  was  not  therefore  qaite  so  imbecile  or 
^uite  as  depraved  as  his  predecessor  had  been. 
Bot  he  had  none  of  the  talent  or  rirtues  which 
his  post  required;  and  his  son  and  heir, 
Meeran,  was  another  Burajah  Dowlah.  The 
recent  revelation  had  unsettled  the  minds  of 
men.  Many  chiefs  were  in  open  insurrection 
ai^inst  the  new  Nabob.  The  viceroy  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  province  of  Oude,  who,  like 
other  viceroys  of  the  Mogul,  was  now  in  truth 
«u  independent  sovereign,  menaced  Bengal 
with  invasion.  Nothing  but  the  talents  and 
authority  of  Clive  could  support  the  tottering 
government.  While  things  were  in  this  state 
a  ship  arrived  with  despatches,  which  had  been 
written  at  the  India-House  before  the  new:;  of 
the  battle  of  Plassey  had  reached  London.  The 
Directors  had  determined  to  place  the  English 
settlements  in  Bengal  under  a  government 
constituted  in  the  most  cumbrous  and  absurd 
manner;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  no 
place  in  the  arrangement  was  assigned  to 
Clive.  The  persons  who  were  selected  to  form 
this  new  government,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
obeying these  preposterous  orders,  and  invited 
Clive  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority.  He 
consented ;  and  it  soon  appealed  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  had  only  anticipated  the 
wish  of  their  employers.  The  Directors,  on 
receiving  news  of  Clive*s  brilliant  success, 
instantly  appointed  him  governor  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  Bengal,  with  the  highest  marks  of 
gratitude  and  esteem.  His  power  was  now 
boundless,  and  far  surpassed  even  that  which 
Dupleix  had  attained  in  the  south  of  India. 
Meer  Jaffier  regarded  him  with  slavish  awe. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Nabob  spoke  with  severity 
to  a  native  chief  of  high  rank,  whose  followers 
bad  been  engaged  in  r  Vrawl  with  some  of  the 
Company's  sepoys.  •*  Are  you  yet  to  learn," 
he  said,  ''who  Aat  Colonel  Clive  is,  and  in 
what  station  God  has  placed  him  V*  The  chief, 
who,  as  a  famous  jester  and  an  old  friend  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  could  venture  to  take  liberties, 
answered,  **  I  affront  the  Colonel — ^I,  who  never 
get  up  in  the  morning  without  making  three 
low  bows  to  his  jackass  j"  This  was  hardly 
an  exaggeration.  Europeans  and  natives  were 
alike  at  dive's  feet.  The  English  regarded 
him  as  the  only  man  who  could  force  Meer 
Jaffier  to  keep  his  engagements  with  them. 
Meer  Jaffier  regarded  him  as  the  only  man 
who  could  protect  the  new  dynasty  against  tur- 
bulent subjects  and  encroaching  neighbours. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Clive  used  his 
power  ably  and  vigorously  for  the  advantage  of 
nis  country.  He  sent  forth  an  expedition  against 
the  tract  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Camatic. 
In  this  tract  the  French  still  had  the  ascendency ; 
and  it  was  important  to  dislodge  them.  The 
conduct  of  the  enterprise  wa^  intrusted  to  an 
officer  of  the  name  of  Forde,  who  was  then 
little  known,  but  in  whom  the  keen  eye  of  the 
governor  had  detected  military  talents  of  a  high 
Older.  The  success  of  the  expedition  was 
rapid  and  tpteadid. 


While  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  at 
Bengal  was  thus  engaged  at  a  distance,  a  new 
and  formidable  danger  menaced  the  western 
frontier.  The  Great  Mogul  was  a  prisoner  at 
Delhi,  in  the  hands  of  a  subject  His  eldest 
son,  named  Shah  Alum,  destined  to  be  the 
sport,  during  many  years,  of  adverse  fortune, 
and  to  be  a  tool  in  the  hands,  first  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  then  of  the  English,  had  fled  from 
the  palace  of  his  father.  His  birth  was  still 
revered  in  India.  Some  powerful  princes,  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  in  particular,  were  inclined  to 
favour  him.  He  found  it  easy  to  draw  to  his 
standard  great  numbers  of  the  military  adven- 
turers with  whom  evenr  part  of  the  country 
swarmed.  An  army  oi  forty  thousand  men, 
of  various  races  and  religions,  Mahrattas,  Ro- 
hillas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans,  was  speedily  assem- 
bled round  him ;  and  he  formed  the  design  of 
overthrowing  the  upstart  whom  the  English 
had  elevated  to  a  throne,  and  of  establishing  his 
own  authority  throughout  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar. 

Jaffier's  terror  was  extreme;  and  the  only 
expedient  which  occurred  to  him  was  to  pur- 
chase, by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  an  accommodation  with  Shah  Alum. 
This  expedient  had  been  repeatedly  employed 
by  those  who,  before  him,  had  ruled  the  rich 
and  un warlike  provinces  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  But  Clive  treated  the  suggestion  with 
a  scorn  worthy  of  his  strong  sense  and  daunt- 
less courage.  "  If  you  do  this,"  he  wrote,  **  you 
will  have  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Mahrattas, 
and  many  more,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
fines of  your  country,  who  will  bully  you  out 
of  money  till  yon  have  none  left  in  your  trea- 
sury. I  beg  your  excellency  will  rely  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  English,  and  of  those  troops 
which  are  attached  to  you."  He  wrote  in  a 
similar  strain  to  the  Governor  of  Patoa,  a  brave 
native  soldier,  whom  he  highly  esteemed. 
«  Come  to  no  terms ;  defend  your  city  to  the 
last  Rest  assured  that  the  English  are  stanch 
and  firm  friends,  and  that  they  never  desert  a 
cause  in  which  they  have  once  taken  a  part" 

He  kept  his  word.  Shah  Alum  had  invested 
Patna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
storm,  when  he  learned  that  the  Colonel  was 
advancing,  by  forced  marches.  The  whole 
army  which  was  approaching  consisted  of  only 
four  hundred  and  fiAy  Europeans  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  sepoys.  But  Clive  and 
his  Englishmen  were  now  objects  of  dread  over 
all  the  East  As  soon  as  his  advanced  guard 
appeared,  the  besiegers  fled  before  him.  A  few 
French  adventurers  who  were  about  the  person 
of  the  prince,  advised  him  to  try  the  chance  of 
battle ;  but  in  vain.  In  a  few  days  this  great 
army,  which  had  been  regarded  with  so  much 
uneasiness  by  the  court  of  Moorshedabad, 
melted  away  before  the  mere  terror  of  the 
British  name. 

The  conqueror  returned  in  triumph  to  Port 
William.  The  joy  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  as  un- 
bounded as  his  fears  had  been,  and  led  him  to 
bestow  on  his  preserver  a  princely  token  of 
gratitude.  The  quit-rent  which  the  East  India 
Company  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  Nabob  for 
the  extensive  lands  held  by  them  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta,  amotmted  to  near  thirty  thousand 
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pmiBds  sterling  a  yw.  The  vhole  of  this 
splendid  estate,  sufficient  to  support  with  dij^ 
nity  the  highest  rank  of  the  Bntish  peerage, 
was  now  conferred  on  Clive  for  life. 

This  present  we  think  Clive  justified  in  ae» 
eepting.  It  was  a  present  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  could  be  no  secret  In  fact,  the  Com* 
pany  itself  was  his  tenant,  and,  by  its  acqui- 
esceace,  signified  its  approbation  of  Meer  Jaf* 
fier's  grant 

But  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jaffier  did  not  last 
long.  He  bad  for  some  time  felt  that  the  powers 
ful  ally  who  had  set  him  up  might  pull  him 
down,  and  had  been  looking  round  for  support 
against  the  formidable  strength  by  which  he 
had  himself  been  hitherto  supported.  He  knew 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  among  the 
natives  of  India  any  force  which  would  look 
the  Colonel's  little  army  in  the  face.  The 
French  power  in  Bengal  was  extinct  But  the 
fame  of  the  Dutch  had  anciently  been  great  in 
the  Eastern  seas ;  and  it  was  not  yet  distinctly 
known  in  Asia  how  much  the  nower  of  Hol- 
land had  declined  in  Europe.  Secret  commu- 
nications passed  between  the  court  of  Moorshe- 
dabad  and  the  Dutch  factory  at  Chinsura ;  and 
urgent  letters  were  sent  from  Chinsura,  exhort- 
ing the  government  of  Batavia  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition which  might  balance  the  power  of  the 
English  in  Bengal.  The  authorities  of  Batavia, 
eager  to  extend  the  influence  of  their  country — 
still  more  eager  to  obtain  for  themselves  a 
share  of  the  wealth  which  had  recently  raised 
so  many  English  adventurers  to  opulence- 
equipped  a  powerful  armament  Seven  large 
ships  from  Java  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the 
Hoogley.  The  military  force  on  board  amounts 
ed  to  fiAeen  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  were  Europeans*  The  enterprise  was 
well-timed. 

Clive  had  sent  such  large  detachments  to 
oppose  the  French  in  the  Carnatic,  that  his 
army  was  now  infenor  in  number  to  that  of 
the  Dutch.  He  knew  that  Meer  Jafikr  secretly 
favoured  the  invaders.  He  knew  that  he  took 
on  himself  a  serious  responsibility,  if  he  attack- 
ed the  forces  of  a  friendly  power ;  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  could  not  wish  to  see  a  war  wiSi 
Holland  added  to  that  in  which  they  were 
already  engaged  with  France ;  that  they  might 
disavow  his  acts ;  that  they  might  punish  him. 
He  had  recently  remitted  a  great  part  of  his  for- 
tune to  Europe,  through  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company ;  and  he  had  therefore  a  strong  inte- 
rest in  avoiding  any  quarrel.  But  he  was 
satisfied,  that  if  he  suffered  the  Batavian 
armament  to  pass  up  the  river  and  join  the  gar- 
rison at  Chinsura,  Meer  Jaffier  would  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  these  new  allies,  and 
that  the  English  ascendency  in  Bengal  would 
be  exposed  to  most  serious  danger.  He  took 
his  resolution  with  characteristic  boldness,  and 
was  most  ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  parti- 
cularly by  Colonel  Forde,  to  whom  the  most 
important  part  of  the  operations  was  intrusted. 
The  Dutch  attempted  to  force  a  passage.  The 
English  encountered  them  both  by  land  and 
water.  On  both  elements  the  enemy  bad  a  great 
superiority  of  force.  On  both  they  were  sig- 
Dally  defeated.  Their  ships  were  taken.  Their 
troops  were  put  to  a  total  rout.    Almost  all 


the  European  soldiers,  who  oonstitiited  ik9 
main  strength  of  the  invading  army,  were 
killed  or  taken.  The  conquerors  sat  down 
before  Chinsura ;  and  the  chiefs  of  that  settle- 
ment, now  thoroughly  humbled,  consented  lo 
the  terms  which  Clive  dictated.  They  engaged 
to  build  no  fortifications,  and  to  raise  no  troops 
beyond  a  small  force  necessary  for  the  police 
of  Uieir  factories ;  and  it  was  distinctly  pro- 
vided that  any  violation  of  these  covenants 
should  be  punished  with  instant  expulsion  from 
Bengal. 

Three  months  ailer  this  great  victory,  Clive 
sailed  for  England.  At  home,  honours  and 
rewards  awaited  him-*-not  indeed  equal  to  his 
claims  or  to  his  ambition;  but  still  such  as, 
when  his  age,  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  his 
original  place  in  society  are  considered,  must 
be  pronounced  rare  and  splendid.  He  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  and  encouraged  to 
expect  an  English  title.  George  the  Third, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  received 
him  with  great  distinction.  The  ministers  paid 
him  marked  attention ;  and  Pitt,  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country  was  unbounded,  was  eager  to  mark 
his  regard  for  one  whose  exploits  had  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  lustre  of  that  memorable 
period.  The  great  orator  had  already  in  Par- 
liament described  Clive  as  a  heaven-bom  ge- 
neral,—a  man  who,  bred  to  the  labour  of  the 
desk,  had  displayed  a  military  genius  which 
might  excite  the  admiration  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  There  were  then  no  reporters  in  the 
gallery;  but  these  words,  emphatically  spoken 
by  the  first  statesman  of  the  age,  had  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  had  been  transmitted  to 
Clive  in  Bengal,  and  had  greatly  delighted  and 
flattered  him.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  Wolfe, 
Clive  was  the  only  English  general  of  whom 
his  countrjrmen  had  much  reason  to  be  proud. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  generally 
unfortunate;  and  his  single  victorjf  having 
been  gained  over  his  countrymen,  and  used 
with  merciless  severity,  had  been  more  fatal  to 
his  popularity  than  his  many  defeats.  Con- 
way, versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession, 
and  personally  courageous,  wanted  vigour  and 
capacity.  Granby,  honest,  generous,  and  brave 
as  a  lion,  had  neither  science  nor  genius.  8ack- 
ville,  inferior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  none 
of  his  contemporaries,  had  incurred,  unjustly 
as  we  believe,  the  imputation  most  fatal  to  the 
character  of  a  soldier.  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  foreign  general  that  the  British  had 
triumphed  at  Minden  and  Warburg.  The 
people,  therefore,  as  was  natural,  greeted  with 
pride  and  delight  a  captain  of  their  own,  whose 
native  courage  and  self-taught  sldll  had  placet! 
him  on  a  level  with  the  great  tacticians  of 
Germany. 

The  wealth  of  Clive  was  such  as  enabled 
him  to  vie  with  the  first  grandees  of  England. 
There  remains  proof  that  he  had  remitted  more 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pound^t 
through  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and 
more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  through  the 
English  Company.  The  amount  which  he  sent 
home,  through  private  houses,  was  also  con 
siderable.  He  invested  great  sums  in  jewels 
1  then  a  very  common  mode  of  remittance  friw 
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Mia.  Hu  ptfchMes  of  diamonds,  at  Madras 
alone,  amounted  to  twentj-five  thousand 
Bounds.  Besides  a  great  moss  of  reader  money, 
he  had  his  Indian  estate,  Talaed  bj  himself  at 
twenty-seyen  thousand  a  year.  His  whole  an- 
nual income,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, who  is  desirous  to  state  it  as  low  as  nos- 
sible,  exceeded  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  in- 
comes of  forty  thousand  pounds  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  were  at  least  as 
rare  as  incomes  of  a  hundred  thousajid  pounds 
now.  We  may  safely  aifirm  that  no  Englishman 
who  started  with  nothing,  has  ever,  in  any  line 
of  life,  created  such  a  fortune,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add, 
tfiat  he  made  a  creditable  use  of  his  riches.  As 
toon  as  the  battle  of  Plassey  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fortune,  he  sent  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  his  sisters,  bestowed  as  much  more 
on  other  poor  friends  and  relations,  ordered  his 
agent  to  pay  ei^ht  hundred  a  year  to  his  pa- 
rents, and  to  insist  that  they  should  kee]^  a  car- 
riage, and  settled  five  hundred  a  year  on  his 
old  commander  Lawrence,  whose  means  were 
Tcry  slender.  The  whole  sum  which  he  ex- 
pended in  this  manner,  may  be  calculated  at 
ftHy  thousand  pounds. 

He  now  set  himself  to  cultivate  parliamentary 
interest  His  purchases  of  land  seemed  to  have 
been  made  in  a  great  measure  with  that  view; 
and  after  the  general  election  of  1761,  he  found 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  dependants  whose  support  must 
have  been  impK>rtant  to  any  administration. 
In  English  politics,  however,  he  did  not  take  a 

Erominent  part.  His  first  attachments,  as  we 
ave  seen,  were  to  Mr.  Fox ;  at  a  later  period 
he  was  attracted  by  the  genius  and  success  of 
Mr.  Pitt;  but  finally  he  connected  himself  in 
the  closest  manner  with  George  GrettviUe. 
Barly  in  the  session  of  1764,  when  the  illegal 
and  impolitic  persecution  of  that  worthless  de- 
magogue Wilkes  had  strongly  excited  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  town  was  amused  by  an  anecdote, 
which  we  have  seen  in  some  unpublished  me- 
moirs of  Horace  Walpole.  Old  Mr.  Richard 
Olive,  who,  since  his  son's  elevation,  had  been 
introduced  into  society  for  which  his  former 
habits  had  not  well  fitted  him,  presented  him- 
self at  the  levee.  The  king  asked  him  where 
Lord  Olive  was.  •*He  will  be  in  town  very 
soon/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  bv  the  whole  circle,  **  and  then  your 
BMjestv  wiU  have  another  vote." 

But  m  truth  all  Olive's  views  were  directed 
towards  the  country  in  which  he  had  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman ;  and  it  was  by  considerations  relat- 
ing to  India  that  his  conduct  as  a  public  man  in 
England  was  regulated.  The  power  of  the  Com- 
pany, though  an  anomaly,  is,  in  our  time,  we  are 
firmly  persuaded,  a  beneficial  anomaly.  In  the 
time  01  Olive,  it  was  noc  merely  an  anomaly, 
but  a  nuisance  There  was  no  Board  of  Oon- 
trol.  The  Directors  were  for  the  most  part 
nere  traders,  ignorant  of  general  politics,  igno- 
rant of  the  peculiarities  of  the  empire  which 
had  so  strangely  become  subject  to  them.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors,  wherever  it  chose  to  in- 
tmfere,  was  able  to  have  its  way.  That  court 
was  more  numerous  as  well  as  powerfoi  than 


at  present;  for,  then,  ewiy  shan  of  five  ha»« 
dred  pounds  conferred  a  vote.  The  meetings 
were  large,  stormy,  even  riotousr-the  debates 
indecently  virulent  All  the  turbulence-  of  s 
Westminster  election,  all  the  trickery  and  cor* 
ruption  of  a  Grampound  election,  disgraced 
the  proceeding  of  this  assembly  on  questions 
of  Uie  most  solemn  importance.  Fiotitioua 
votes  were  manuihctured  on  a  gigantic  scale* 
Olive  himself  laid  out  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  purchase  of  slock,  which  he  then 
divided  among  nominal  proprietors  on  whom 
he  coukl  depend,  and  whom  he  brought  down 
in  his  train  to  every  discussion  and  every 
ballot  Others  did  the  same,  though  not  to  quita 
so  enormous  an  extent 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  of  England 
in  Indian  questions  was  then  far  greater  than  at 
present,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  At  present 
the  writer  enters  the  service  young;  he  climbs 
slowly;  he  is  rather  fortunate,  if,  at  forty-five, 
he  can  return  to  his  country,  with  an  annuity 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  with  savings  amount* 
ing  to  thirty  thousand  pounds.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  wealth  is  made  by  English  functionaries 
in  India ;  but  no  single  functionary  makes  a 
very  large  fortune,  and  what  is  made  is  slowly, 
hardly,  and  honestly  earned.  Only  four  or  five 
high  political  offices  are  reserved  for  publi6 
men  from  England.  The  residencies,  the  se- 
cretaryships, the  seats  in  the  boards  of  revenue 
and  in  the  Sudder  courts,  are  all  iUled  by  men 
who  have  given  the  best  years  of  life  to  the 
service  of  the  Company;  nor  can  any  talents 
however  splendid,  nor  any  connections  how^ 
ever  powerful,  obtain  those  lucrative  posts  for 
any  person  who  has  not  entered  by  the  regular 
door,  and  mounted  by  the  regular  gradations. 
Seventy  years  ago,  much  less  money  was 
brought  home  from  the  East  than  in  our  ifwn 
time.  But  it  was  divided  among  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  persons,  and  immense  sums 
were  oAen  accumulated  in  a  few  months.  Any 
Englishman,  whatever  his  age  might  be,  might 
hope  to  be  one  of  the  lucky  emigrants.  If  he 
made  a  good  speech  in  Leadenhall  Street,  or 
published  a  clever  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the 
chairman,  he  might  be  sent  out  in  Ihe  Com- 
pany's service,  and  might  return  in  three  or 
four  years  as  rich  as  Pigot  or  as  Olive.  Thus 
the  India  House  was  a  lottery-office,  which  in- 
vited everybody  to  take  a  chance,  and  held  out 
ducal  fortunes  as  the  prizes  destined  for  the 
lucky  few.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there 
was  a  part  of  the  world  where  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bad  one  morning  received,  as  a  present, 
an  estate  as  large  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  ^ath 
or  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  where  it 
seemed  that  such  a  trifle  as  ten  or  twenty  thou^ 
sand  potmds  was  to  be  had  by  any  British 
functionary  for  the  asking,  society  began  to 
exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  the  South  Sea 
vear— a  feverish  excitement,  an  ungovernable 
impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt  for  slow, 
sure,  and  moderate  gains. 

At  the  head  of  the  preponderating  party  in 
the  India  House,  had  long  stood  a  powerAiL 
able,  and  ambitious  director  of  the  name  of 
Sull  ivan.  He  had  conceived  a  strong  jealousy 
of  Olive,  and  remembered  with  bitterness  the 
audacity  with  which  the  late  Governor  of  Ben* 
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fa]  bad  repeatedly  set  at  nangfit  tbe  anthority 
of  the  distant  Directors  of  the  Company.  An 
Apparent  reconciliation  took  place  aAer  Olive's 
arrival ;  bat  enmity  remained  deeply  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  both.  The  whole  bodv  of  Direct- 
ors was  then  chosen  annually.  At  the  elec- 
tfon  of  1768,  Clive  attempted  to  break  down 
the  power  of  the  dominant  faction.  The  con«> 
test  was  carried  on  with  a  violence  which  he 
describes  as  tremendous.  Snltiyan  was  victo- 
rionti,  and  hastened  to  take  his  revenge.  The 
fljant  of  rent  which  Clive  had  received  from 
Steer  Jaffier  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
'Snglish  lawyers,  valid,  ft  had  been  made  by 
exactly  the  same  authority  from  which  the 
Company  had  received  their  chief  possessions 
in  Bengal,  and  the  Company  had  long  acqui- 
esced in  it  The  Directors,  however,  most  un- 
justly determined  to  confiscate  it,  and  Clive 
was  compelled  to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery  against 
.  tiiem. 

But  a  great  and  sudden  turn  in  aflkici  was 
at  hand.  Every  ship  from  Bengal  had  for 
some  time  brought  alarming  tidings.  The  in- 
ternal roisgovemment  of  the  province  had 
reached  such  a  point  that  itcould  go  no  further. 
What,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  a  body 
of  public  servants  exposed  to  temptation  such 
that,  as  Clive  once  said,  flesh  and  blood  could 
Bot  bear  it;— armed  with  irresistible  power, 
and  responsible  only  to  the  corrupt,  turbulent, 
distracted,  ill-informed  Company,  situated  at 
such  a  distance,  that  the  average  interval  be- 
tween the  sending  of  a  despatch  and  the  receipt 
of  an  answer  was  above  a  year  and  a  half! 
Accordingly,  during  the  five  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  Clive  from  Bengal,  the 
misgovemment  of  the  English  was  carried  to 
a  point,  such  as  seems  hardly  compatible  with 
the  very  existence  of  society.  The  Roman  pro- 
eonsul,  who,  in  a  year  or  two,  squeezed  out  of 
a  province  the  means  of  rearing  marble  palaces 
and  baths  on  the  shores  of  Campania,  of  drink- 
ing from  amber,  of  feasting  on  singing-birds, 
of  exhibiting  armies  of  gladiators  and  flocks  of 
camelopards — the  Spanish  viceroy,  who,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  curses  of  Mexico  or  Lima, 
entered  Madrid  with  a  long  train  of  gilded 
coaches  and  of  sumpter-horses,  trapped  and 
shod  with  silver — were  now  outdone.  Cruelty, 
indeed,  properiy  so  called,  was  not  among  the 
▼ices  of  the  servants  of  the  Company.  But 
cmelty  itself  could  hardly  have  produced  great- 
er evils  than  were  the  effect  of  their  unprinci- 
pled eagerness  to  be  rich.  They  puUea  down 
their  creature,  Meer  Jafiier.  They  set  up  in 
bis  place  another  Nabob,  Meer  Cossim.  But 
Meer  Cossim  had  talents  and  a  will;  and, 
though  suflkciently  inclined  to  oppress  his  sub- 
jects himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
ground  to  the  dust  by  oppressions  which  jrield- 
ed  him  no  profit — nay,  which  destroyed  his 
revenae  in  its  very  source.  The  English  ac- 
cordingly pulled  down  Meer  Cossim,  and  set. 
up  Meer  Jafl^er  again ;  and  Meer  Cossim,  after 
revenging  himself,  by  a  massacre  surpassing 
in  atrocity  that  of  the  Black  Hole,  fled  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  At  evei^ 
one  of  these  revolutions,  the  new  prince  di- 
tided  among  his  foreign  masters  whatever 
coaid  be  scraped  together  Ax>m  the  treasury  of 


his  fUlen  predecessor.  The  immense  popula- 
tion of  his  dominions  was  given  up  as  a  prey 
to  those  who  had  made  him  a  sovereign,  and 
who  could  unmake  him.  The  servants  of  the 
Company  obtained — not  for  their  employers, 
but  for  themselves — a  monopoly  of  almost  the 
whole  internal  trade.  They  forced  the  natives 
to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted 
with  perfect  impunity  the  tribunals,  tne  police, 
and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  country.  They 
covered  with  their  protection  a  set  of  native 
dependants  who  ranged  through  the  provinces 
spreading  desolation  and  terror  wherever  they 
appeared.  Every  servant  of  a  British  factor 
was  armed  with  all  the  power  of  his  master, 
and  his  master  was  armed  with  all  the  power 
of  the  Company.  Enormous  fortunes  wera 
thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while 
thirty  millions  of  human  beings  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  of  wretchedness.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  under  tjrranny, 
but  never  under  tyranny  like  this.  They 
found  the  little  finger  of  the  Company  thicker 
than  the  loins  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  Under  their 
old  masters  they  had  at  least  one  resource : 
when  the  evil  became  insupportable,  they  rose 
and  pulled  down  the  government.  But  the 
English  government  was  not  to  be  so  shaken 
off.  That  government,  oppressive  as  the  most 
oppressive  form  of  barbarian  despotism,  was 
strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civilization.  It 
resembled  the  government  of  evil  genii,  ra- 
ther than  the  government  of  human  tyrants. 
Even  despair  could  not  inspire  the  soft  Ben- 
galee with  courage  to  confront  men  of  English 
breed — the  hereditary  nobility  of  mankind, 
whose  skill  and  valour  had  so  often  triumphed 
in  spite  of  tenfold  odds.  The  unhappy  race 
never  attempted  resistance.  Sometimes  they 
submitted  in  patient  misery.  Sometimes  t^ey 
fled  frrm  the  white  man,  as  their  fathers  had 
been  used  to  fly  from  the  Mahratta;  and  the 
palanquin  of  the  English  traveller  was  often 
carried  through  silent  villages  and  towns,  which 
the  report  of  his  approach  had  made  desolate. 
The  foreign  lords  of  Bengal  were  naturally  ob- 
jects of  hatred  to  all  the  neighbouring  powers; 
and  to  all,  the  haughty  race  presented  a  dauntless 
front.  Their  armies,  everywhere  outnumbered, 
were  everywhere  victorious.  A  succession  of 
commanders  formed  in  the  school  of  Clive,  still 
maintained  the  fame  of  their  country.  "  It  must 
be  acknowledged,"  sa3rs  the  Mussulman  histo- 
rian of  those  times, "  that  this  nation's  presence 
of  mind,  firmness  of  temper,  and  undaunted 
bravery,  are  past  all  question,  lliey  join  the 
most  resolute  courage  to  the  most  cautious 
prudence :  nor  have  they  their  equal  in  the  an 
of  ranging  themselves  in  battle  array  and 
fighting  in  order.  If  to  so,many  military  quali- 
fications they  knew  how  to  join  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment— if  they  exerted  as  much  ingenuity 
and  solicitude  in  relieving  the  people  of  Ood, 
as  they  do  in  whatever  concerns  their  military 
affairs,  no  nation  in  the  world  would  be  prefer- 
able to  them, or  worthier  cf  command;  but  the 
people  under  their  dominion  groan  every- 
where, and  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress. 
Oh  God!  come  to  the  assistance  of  thine 
afilicted  servants,  and  deliver  them  firom  the 
oppressions  they  suffer." 
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It  wat  impossible*  howeyer,  that  even  the 
military  establishment  should  long  continue 
exempt  from  the  vices  which  pervaded  every 
other  part  of  the  government.  Rapacity, 
luxury,  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  spreaui 
from  the  civil  service  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  from  the  officers  to  the  soldiers. 
The  evil  continued  to  grow  till  every  mess- 
room  became  the  seat  of  conspiracy  and  cabal, 
and  till  the  sepoys  could  be  kept  in  order  only 
by  wholesale  executions. 

At  length  the  state  of  things  in  Bengal  be- 
gan to  excite  uneasiness  at  home.  A  succes- 
sion of  revolutions,  a  disorganized  administrap 
tion ;  the  natives  pillaged,  yel  the  Company  not 
enriched ;  every  fleet  bringing  back  individu- 
als able  to  purchase  manors  and  to  build 
stately  dwellings,  yet  bringing  back  also  alarm- 
ing accounts  of  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
government;  war  on  the  frontier,  disaflTection 
m  the  army,  the  national  character  disgraced 
"by  excesses  resembling  those  of  Yerres  and 
.Pizarro ; — such  was  the  spectacle  which  dis- 
jnayed  those  who  were  conversant  with  Indian 
.afiiurs.  The  general  cry  was,  that  Clive,  and 
Clive  alone,  could  save  the  empire  which  he 
bad  founded. 

This  feeling  manifested  itself  in  the  strong- 
est manner  at  a  very  full  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. Men  of  all  parties,  forgetting  their 
lends,  and  trembling  for  their  dividends,  ex- 
claimed that  Clive  was  the  man  whom  the  cri- 
sis required ; — that  the  oppressive  proceedings 
which  had  been  adopted  respecting  his  estate 
ought  to  be  dropped,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
entreated  to  return  to  India. 

Clive  rose.  As  to  his  estate,  he  said,  he 
would  make  such  propositions  to  the  Directors 
as  would,  he  trusted,  lead  to  an  amicable  set- 
tlement But  there  was  a  still  greater  difficul- 
ty. It  was  proper  to  tell  them  that  he  never 
would  undertake  the  government  of  Bengal 
while  his  enemy  Sullivan  was  chairman  of  the 
Company.  The  tumult  was  violent  Sullivan 
cuuld  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  assembly  was  on 
Clive's  Side.  Sullivan  wished  to  try  the  result 
of  a  ballot  But,  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Com- 
pany, there  can  be  no  ballot  except  on  a  requi- 
sition signed  by  nine  proprietors ;  and  though 
hundreds  were  present,  nine  persons  could  not 
be  found  to  set  their  hands  to  such  a  requisi- 
tion. 

Chve  was  in  consequence  nominated  Oo- 
,vemor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
possessions  in  BengaL  But  he  adhered  to  his 
declaration,  and  refused  to  enter  on  his  office 
till  the  event  of  the  next  election  of  Directors 
should  be  known.  The  contest  was  obstinate, 
but  Clive  triumphed.  Sullivan,  lately  absolute 
master  of  the  India  House,  was  within  one  vote 
of  losing  his  own  seat;  and  both  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  were  friends  of  the  new 
governor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Lord  Clive  sailed  for  the  third  and  last  time  to 
India.  In  May,  1765,  he  reached  Calcutta,  and 
he  found  the  whole  machine  of  government 
more  fearful.y  disorganized  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated. Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  some  time  be- 
fore lost  his  eldest  sod  Mecran,  had  died  while 


Clive  was  en  his  voyvge  out  The  EnijiU 
functionaries  at  Calcutta  bad  already  received 
from  home  strict  orders  not  to  accept  presents 
from  the  native  princes.  But,  eager  for  gaim, 
and  unaccustomed  to  respect  the  commands 
of  their  distant,  ignorant,  and  negligent  mas- 
ters, they  again  set  up  the  throne  of  Bengal 
for  sale.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  were  distributed  among 
nine  of  the  most  powerful  servants  of  the 
Company ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  bribe, 
an  infant  son  of  the  deceased  Nabob  was 
placed  on  the  seat  of  his  father.  The  news  of 
the  ignominious  bargain  met  Clive  on  his  ar* 
rivaL  In  a  private  letter,  written  immediately 
af\er  to  an  intimate  friend,  he  poured  out  hie 
feelings  in  language  which,  proceeding  from 
a  man  so  daring,  90  resolute,  and  so  little 
given  to  theatrical  display  of  sentiment,  seems 
to  us  singularly  touctiing.  '^AlasT  he  says, 
**how  is  the  English  name  sunk !  I  could  not 
avoid  paying  the  tribute  of  a  few  tears  to  the 
departed  and  lost  fame  of  the  British  nation — 
irrecoverably  so,  I  fear.  However,  I  do  de- 
clare, by  that  great  Being  who  is  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  we  miist  be  ac- 
countable if  there  be  an  hereafter,  that  I  am 
come  out  with  a  mind  superior  to  all  corrup- 
tion, and  that  I  am  determined  to  destroy  those 
great  and  growing  evils,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt" 

The  Council  met,  and  Clive  stated  to  tnem 
his  full  determination  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
form, and  to  use  for  that  purpose  the  whole  of 
the  ample  authority,  civil  and  military,  which 
had  been  confided  to  him.  Johnstone,  one  of 
the  boldest  and  worst  men  in  the  assembly, 
made  some  show  of  opposition.  Clive  inter- 
rupted him»  and  haughtily  demanded  whether 
he  meant  to  question  the  power  of  th?  new 
government  Johnstone  was  cowed,  and  dis- 
claimed any  such  intention.  All  the  facet 
round  the  board  grew  long  and  pale ;  and  not 
another  syllable  of  dissent  was  uttered. 

Clive  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  remained  in 
India  about  a  year  and  a  half;  and  in  that 
short  time  efifected  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
difficult  and  salutary  reforms  that  ever  was 
accomplished  by  any  statesman.  This  was 
the  part  of  his  life  on  which  he  aAerwarda 
looked  back  with  most  pride.  He  had  it  in  his 
power  to  triple  his  already  splendid  fortune,  to 
connive  at  abuses  while  pretending  to  remove 
them,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all  the 
English  in  Bengal,  by  giving  up  to  their  rap^ 
city  a  helpless  and  timid  race,  who  knew  not 
where  lay  the  island  which  sent  forth  their  op- 
pressors; and  whose  complaints  had  littie 
chance  of  being  heard  across  fiAeen  thousand 
miles  of  ocean.  He  knew  that  if  he  applied 
himself  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  reformation, 
he  should  raise  every  bad  passion  in  arms 
against  him.  He  knew  how  unscrupulous, 
how  implacable,  would  be  the  hatred  of  those 
ravenous  adventurers,  who,  having  counted  on 
accumulating  in  a  few  months  fortunes  sufficient 
to  support  peerages,  should  find  all  their  hopes 
frustrated.  But  he  had  chosen  the  good  part; 
and  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind  for 
a  battle  far  harder  than  that  of  Plassey.  At 
first  success  seemed  hopeless ;  but  very  soo* 
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^mirage  ud  that  yelieineiit  wi)L  The  receiv* 
ini^  or  prMents  from  the  natives  was  rigidly 
prohibited.  The  private  trade  of  the  servants 
•f  the  Company  was  put  down.  The  whole 
settlement  seemed  to  be  set,  as  one  man, 
•gainst  thes  measures.  But  the  inexorable 
fTovernor  declared  that,  if  he  conld  not  find 
•apport  at  Port  William,  he  wonM  procure  it 
etoewhere ;  lAd  sent  for  some  civil  servants 
from  Madras  to  assist  him  in  carryini?  on  the 
adoftnistration.  The  most  (kctiotis  of  his  op- 
ponents he  turned  out  of  their  offices.  The  rest 
vnbmitMd  to  what  was  inevitable;  and  in  a 
•very  short  time  aR  resistance  was  quelled. 

But  Olive  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  see 
that  the  recent  abuses  were  partly  to  be  ascrib- 
-ed  lo  a  cause  which  could  not  fall  to  produce 
similar  abuses  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  his 
strong  hand  was  withdrawn.  The  Company 
baJ  followed  a  mistaken  policy  with  respect  to 
the  remuneration  of  its  servants.  The  salaries 
wtere  too  low  to  aflbrd  even  those  indulgences 
which  are,  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  Enropeaus  in  a  tropical  climate.  To  lay 
l^  a  ruoee  from  such  scanty  pay  was  impos- 
sible. It  could  not  be  supposed  that  men  of 
even  average  abilities  would  consent  to  pass 
the  best  years  of  life  in  exile,  under  a  burning 
sun,  for  no  other  consideration  than  these  stinted 
wages.  It  had  accordingly  been  understood, 
from  a  very  early  period,  that  the  Company's 
•gents  wera  at  liberty  to  enrich  themselves  by 
^eir  private  trade.  This  practice  had  been 
tenonsly  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  corporation.  That  very  intelligent  ob- 
aerver,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  the  reign  of  James 
llM  First,  strongly  urged  the  Directors  to  apply 
•  remedy  to  the  abuse.  **  Absolutely  prohibit 
the  private  trade,**  said  he,  "  for  your  business 
'wfll  be  better  done.  I  know  this  is  harsh. 
Men  profess  they  come  not  for  bare  wages. 
fkit  yovL  will  take  away  this  plea  if  you  give 
great  wages  to  their  content;  and  then  you 
know  what  you  part  from.** 

In  spite  of  this  excellent  advice  the  Compa- 
ny adhered  to  the  old  system,  paid  low  sala^ 
ries,  and  connived  at  the  by-gams  of  its  ser- 
vnnts.  The  pay  of  a  member  of  Council  was 
only  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Yet  it  was 
«DOterious  that  such  a  functionary  could  hardly 
live  in  India  for  less  than  ten  times  that  sum ; 
•and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  be 
aontent  to  live  even  handsomely  in  India  with- 
out laying  up  something  against  the  time  of  his 
Vemm  to  England.  This  system,  before  the 
'conquest  of  Bengal,  migbi  affect  the  amount  of 
the  dividends  payable  to  the  proprietors,  but 
«<rald  do  little  hahn  in  any  odier  way.  But 
the  Company  was  now  a  ruling  body.  Its  ser- 
vnats  might  still  be  called  factors,  junior  mer- 
chants, senior  merchants.  But  they  were  in 
nrnth  proconsuls,  propraetors,  procurators  of 
extensive  regions.  They  had  immense  power. 
Their  regular  pay  was  universally  admitted  to 
ha  insufficient.  They  were,  by  the  ancient 
naage  of  the  service,  and  by  the  implied  per- 
mission of  their  employers,  warranted  in  en- 
riching themselves  by  indirect  means;  and 
tida  had  been  the  origin  of  the  frightful  onpres- 
aion  and  corruption  which  had  desolated  Ben- 
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gal.  CAfve  saw  clearly  that  it  was  absurd  to 
give  men  power,  and  to  expect  that  they  would 
be  content  to  live  in  penury  He  had  justly 
concluded  that  no  reform  could  be  efTectual 
which  should  not  be  coupled  with  a  plan  for 
liberally  remunerating  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company.  The  Directors,  he  knew,  were  not 
disposed  to  sanction  any  increase  of  the  sala- 
ries out  of  their  own  treasury.  T*he  only 
course  which  remained  open  tb  the  governor, 
was  one  which  exposed  him  to  much  misre- 
presentation, but  which  we  think  him  fully 
justified  in  adopting.  He  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  service  the  monopoly  of  sail, 
which  has  formed,  down  to  our  own  time,  a 
principal  head  of  Indian  revenue ;  and  he  di-  < 
vided  the  proceeds  according  to  a  scale  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  unreasonably  fixed. 
He  was  in  consequence  accused  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  has  been  accused  by  historians,  of 
disobeying  his  instructions — of  violating  his 
promises  —  of  authorizing  that  very  abuse 
which  it  was  his  especial  mission  to  destroy, 
—namely,  the  trade  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants. But  every  discerning  and  impartial 
judge  will  admit,  that  there  was  really  nothing 
in  common  between  the  system  which  he  set 
up  and  that  which  he  was  sent  to  destroy. 
T^e  monopoly  of  salt  had  been  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  governments  of  India  before 
Clive  was  bom.  It  continued  to  be  so  long 
after  his  death.  The  civil  servants  wem 
clearly  entitled  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the 
revenue,  and  all  that  Clive  did  was  to  charge 
a  particular  ]j)ortion  of  the  revenue  with  their 
maintenance.  He  thus,  while  he  put  an  end 
to  the  practices  by  which  gigantic  fortunes 
had  been  rapidly  acctmiulated,  gave  to  every 
British  functionary  employed  in  the  East  the 
means  of  slowly,  but  stirely,  acquiring  a  com- 
petence. Yet,  such  is  the  injustice  of  mankind, 
that  none  of  those  acts  which  are  thereat  stains 
of  his  life,  has  drawn  on  him  so  much  obloquy 
as  this  measure,  which  was  in  truth  a  reform 
necessary  to  the  success  of  all  his  other  re- 
forms. 

He  had  quelled  the  opi^ition  of  the  civil 
service :  that  of  the  army  was  more  formida- 
ble. Some  of  the  retrenchments  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Directors  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  military  service;  and  a  storm 
arose,  such  as  even  Caesar  would  not  willingly 
have  faced.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  encounter 
the  resistance  of  those  who  held  the  power  of 
the  sword,  in  a  country  governed  only  by  the 
sword !  Two  hundred  English  officers  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and 
determined  to  resign  their  commissions  on  the 
same  day,  not  doubting  that  Clive  would  grant 
any  terms  rather  than  see  the  army,  on  which 
alone  the  British  empire  in  the  East  rested,  left 
without  commanders.  They  little  knew  the 
unconquerable  spirit  with  which  they  had  U» 
deal.  Clive  had  still  a  few  officers  round  his 
person  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  sent  tii 
Fort  St  George  for  a  fresh  supply.  He  gave 
commissions  even  to  mercantile  agents  wh 
were  disposed  to  support  him  at  this  crisis ; 
and  he  sent  orders  that  every  officer  who  rtj* 
signed  should  be  instantly  brought  up  to  Cal- 
cutta.   The  conspirators  fcnnd  that  the} 
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.  iBi9cat«n]«tad.  Hm  gMrvmor  was  inesomUc* 
The  troopa  were  steady*  The  sepoys,  oTtr 
whom  Clive  had  always  possessed  extraonli- 
nary  inflaence,  stood  by  oj^  with  unshaken 
fidelity.  The  leaders  in  the  plot  were  arrested, 
tried,  and  cashiered.  The  rest,  humbled  and 
dispirited,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
their  resignations.  Many  of  them  decUred 
their  repentance  even  with  tears.  The  younger 
offenders  Clive  treated  with  lenity.  To  the 
ringleaders  he  was  inflexibly  severe;  but  his 
severity  was  pure  from  all  taint  of  private  ma- 
levolence. While  he  sternly  upheld  the  just 
authority  of  his  office,  he  passi^  by  personal 
insults  and  injuries  with  magnanimous  disdain. 
One  of  the  conspirators  was  accused  of  having 
planned  the  assassination  of  the  governor ;  but 
Olive  would  not  listen  to  the  charge.  ''The 
officers,"  he  said, "  are  Englishmen,  not  assas- 
sins.^ 

While  he  reformed  the  civil  service  and 
established  his  authority  over  the  army,  he  was 
equally  successful  in  his  foreign  policy.  His 
landing  on  Eastern  ground  was  the  signal  for 
Immediate  peace.  The  Nabob  of  Oude,  with  a 
large  ariny,  lay  at  that  time  on  the  frontier  of 
Bahar.  He  had  been  joined  l^y  many  Afghans 
and  Mahrattas,  and  there  was  no  small  reason 
to  expect  a  general  coalition  of  all  the  native 
powers  againsi  the  Eno:Hsh.  But  the  name  of 
ulive  quelled  in  an  iubtant  all  opposition.  The 
enemy  implored  peace  in  the  humblest  lan- 
guage, and  submitted  to  such  terms  as  the  new 
governor  chose  to  dictate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  of  Bengal 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing.  The  power  of 
the  English  in  that  province  nad  hitherto  been 
altogether  undefined.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  by  no  compact.  It  resembled 
the  power  which,  in  the  last  decrepitude  of  the 
western  empire,  was  exercised  over  Italy  by 
the  great  chiefs  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the 
Ricimers  and  the  Odbacers,  who  put  up  and 
fulled  down  at  their  pleasure  a  succession  of 
msignificant  princes,  dignified  with  the  names 
of  Caesar  and  Au^tus.  But  as  in  one  case, 
so  in  the  other,  thePwarlike  strangers  at  length 
found  it  expedient  to  give  to  a  domination 
which  had  been  established  by  arms  alone,  the 
sanction  of  law  and  ancient  prescription. 
Theodoric  thought  it  politic  to  obtain  from  the 
distant  court  of  Byzantium  a  commission  ap- 
pointing him  ruler  of  Italy ;  and  Clive,  in  the 
same  manner,  applied  to  the  court  of  Delhi  for 
a  formal  grant  of  the  powers  of  which  he 
already  possessed  the  reality.  The  Mogul  was 
absolutely  helpless ;  and,  though  he  murmured, 
had  reason  to  be  well  pleased  that  the  English 
were  disposed  to  give  solid  rupees,  which  he 
never  could  have  extorted  from  them,  in  ex- 
change (or  a  few  Persian  characters  which 
eost  him  nothing.  A  bargain  was  speedily 
struck;  and  the  titular  sovereign  of  Hindostan 
issued  a  warrant,  empowering  the  Company  to 
collect  and  administer  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
i>ris8a,  and  Bahar. 

There  was  still  a  Nabob,  who  stood  to  the 
British  authorities  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  the  last  drivelling  Chilperies  and  Chil- 
teirs  of  the  Merovingian  line  stood  to  their 


able  aad  vitaroHa  Mafon  of  the 
Charles  Martel  and  to  Pepin*  At  oaa  time 
Clive  had  almost  made  up  Us  mind  te  disoani 
this  phantom  altogether;  bat  be  aAerwaniB 
thought  that  it  mi^t  be  eonveikisnt  still  to  tme 
the  name  of  the  Nabobs  particularly  in  dealings 
with  other  Saropean  nations.  The  Freiieh»  tha 
Dnteh,  and  the  Danest  would,  he  conceived, 
submit  far  more  readily  to  the  authority  of  tha 
native  prince,  whom  tbey  had  always  bean  ao* 
customed  to  respect,  than  to  that  of  a  rival 
trading  corporatkm.  This  policy  may,  at  thai 
time,  have  been  judicious.  Bui  the  pmenea 
was  soon  found  to  be  loo  flimsy  to  iMMoe  oa 
anybody;  and  it  was  altogether  laid  aside.  This 
heir  of  Meer  Jaffier  still  resides  at  Moorsheda- 
bad,  the  ancient  capital  of  his  hottsa,  still  bean 
the  title  of  Nabob,  is  still  accosted  by  ihe  En^ 
lish  as  **  Your  Highness,"  and  is  still  sailered 
to  retain  a  portion  of  the  regal  state  which  sur- 
rounded his  ancestors.  A  pension  of  a  haa- 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  jrear  m  at^ 
nually  paid  to  him  by  the  government  Hia 
carriage  is  surrounded  by  guards,  and  precedad 
by  attendants  with  silver  maces.  His  penoA 
and  his  dwelling  are  exempted  ftom  the  ord^ 
nary  auU^ority  of  the  ministers  of  justice.  Bm 
he  has  not  the  smallest  share  of  political 
power,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  a  noble  and  wealthy 
subject  of  Ihe  Company. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Clire,  dmring 
his  second  administration  in  Bengal,  to  aeoi^ 
mulate  riches  such  as  no  subject  in  Eoropa 
possessed.  He  might,  indeed,  without  aubjoc^ 
ing  the  rich  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  any 
pressure  beyond  that  to  which  their  mildeal 
ruler*  had  accustomed  them,  have  received 
presents  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  Iheii^ 
sand  pounds  a  year.  The  neighbouring  priaces 
would  gladly  have  paid  any  price  for  his 
favour.  But  he  appears  to  have  strictly  ad> 
hered  to  the  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  tha 
guidance  of  others.  The  Prince  of  Benaret 
offered  him  diamonds  of  great  valuer  The 
Nabob  of  Oude  pressed  him  to  accept  a  largi 
sum  of  money  and  a  casket  of  costly  jewels. 
Clive  courteously,  but  peremptorily,  refused! 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  he  auide  no  merit 
of  his  refusal,  and  that  the  facts  did  not  coiae 
to  light  till  after  his  death.  He  kept  an  exact 
account  of  his  salary,  of  his  share  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  urade  in  salt,  and  of  those 
presents,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
East,  it  would  be  churlish  to  refuse.  Out  of 
the  sum  arising  from  theee  resources,  he  do* 
frayed  the  expenses  of  his  situation.  The  sm^ 
plus  he  divided  among  a  few  attached  friends 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  India.  He 
alwajTS  boasted*  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  he 
boasted  with  truth,  that  his  last  administra* 
tion  diminished  instead  of  increasing  his  fior* 
tune. 

One  large  sum  indeed  be  accepted*  Meer 
Jaffier  had  left  him  by  will  above  sixty  thov 
sand  pounds  sterling,  in  specie  and  jewels ' 
and  the  rules  which  had  been  recently  laid 
down  extended  only  to  presents  from  the  livii^ 
and  did  not  affbct  legacies  from  the  dead.  Cliv* 
took  the^money,  but  not  for  himself.  He  oiade 
the  whole  over  to  the  Company,  in  iruHt  foi 
officers  and  soldiers  invalided  in  their  service 
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tM  tnA  ^itMi  AH'^oir*  liti  Bft»e»  owes  its 
OMin  to  this  princely  dcm«iion, 

Mer  a  stay  of  eightoen  aioaths,  tb«  state  of 
hit  health  retidered  it  necetsanr  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  Barope.  At  the  dose  of  January,  1767, 
he  qaitted  for  the  last  time  the  oouatry  on 
vhose  destinies  he  had  exereiaed  so  mighty  an 
iaflneace. 

Hit  second  retnrn  ftom  Bengal  was  not,  like 
his  first,  greeted  hy  the  acclaaations  of  his 
coantrymen.  Namerons  oaases  were  already 
at  work  which  imbittered  the  remaining  years 
of  his  lite,  and  harried  him  to  an  untimely 
grave.  His  old  enemies  at  the  India  House 
were  still  powerfal  and  active ;  and  they  had 
been  reinlorced  by  alaige  band  of  allies,  whose 
violeace  far  exceeded  their  own.  The  whole 
crew  of  pilferers  and  oppressors  from  whom 
he  had  rescued  Bengal,  persecuted  him  with 
the  implacable  rancour  which  bekmgs  to  such 
abject  natures.  Many  of  them  even  invested 
their  property  in  India  stock,  merely  that  they 
might  be  better  able  to  annoy  the  man  whose 
firmness  had  set  bounds  to  their  rapaci^. 
Lying  newspapers  were  set  up  for  no  purpose 
hot  to  abuse  him ;  and  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind  was  then  such,  that  these  arts,  which 
under  ordinary  circamstances  would  have 
been  ineffectual  against  truth  and  merit,  pro- 
duced an  extraordinanr  impression. 

The  great  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
India  had  called  into  existence  a  new  class  of 
Englishmen,  to  whom  their  countrymen  gave 
the  name  of  Nabobs.  These  persons  had 
0enerally  sprung  from  families  neither  ancient 
nor  opulent;  they  had  generally  been  sent  at 
an  early  age  to  the  East;  and  they  had  there 
acquired  large  fortunes,  which  they  had  brought 
back  to  their  native  land.  It  was  natural  that, 
not  having  bad  much  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  the  best  society,  they  should  exhibit  some 
of  the  awkwardness  and  some  of  the  pomposity 
of  upstarts.  It  was  natural  that,  during  their 
sojourn  in  Asia,  they  should  have  acquired 
some  tastes  and  habits  surprising,  if  not  dis- 
gusting, to  persons  who  never  had  quitted 
Europe.  It  was  natural  that,  having  enjoyed 
great  consideration  in  the  East,  they  should 
not  be  disposed  to  sink  into  obscurity  at  home ; 
and  as  they  had  money,  and  had  not  birth  or 
high  connection,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
display  a  little  obtrusively  the  advantage  which 
they  possessed.  Wherever  they  settled  there 
was  a  kind  of  feud  between  them  and  the  old 
nubility  and  gentry,  similar  to  that  which  raged 
in  FVanoe  between  the  farmer-general  and  the 
laarquess.  This  enmity  ta  the  aristocracy  long 
continned  to  distinguish  the  servants  of  the 
Company.  More  than  twenty  years  after  the 
tine  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Burke 
pronounced,  that  among  the  Jacobins  might 
\m  reckoned  *'the  East  Indians  almost  to  a 
maM)  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  present 
importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their 
wealth." 

The  Nabobs  soon  became  a  most  unpopular 
class  of  men.  Borne  of  them  had  in  the  East 
displayed  eminent  talents,  and  rendered  great 
services  to  the  state ;  but  at  home  their  talents 
were  not  shown  to  advantage,  and  their  aer- 
'nees  were  little  known.  That  they  had  sprung 


faem  obaovilarf  thai  dMy  bad  aequMl  f raaii 
wealth,  that  they  exhibited  it  insolently,  Uiai' 
they  spent  it  extrava^tly,  that  they  raised, 
the  price  of  every  thing  in  their  neighbouiv 
hoocT,  from  fresh  eggs  to  rotten  boroughs ;  that  • 
their  liveries  outshone  those  of  dukes,  that 
their  coaches  were  finer  than  that  of  the  Lord  • 
Mayor,  that  the  examples  of  their  large  and  ill- 
governed  households  corrupted  half  the  ser- , 
rants  in  the  country ;  that  some  of  them,  with 
all  their  magnificence,  could  not  catch  the  tone 
of  good  society,  but,  in  spite  of  the  stud  and 
the  crowd  of  menials,  of  the  plate  and  the 
Dresden  china^  of  the  venison  and  the  Bur-  - 
gundy,  were  stUl  low  men ;— these  were  tbinga 
which  exdted,  both  in  the  class  from  whidi 
they  had  sprung,  and  in  that  into  which  they 
attempted  to  force  themselves,  that  bitter  aver- 
sipn  which  is  the  effect  oi  mingled  envy  and 
contempt.    But  when  it  was  also  rumored  that ; 
the  fortune  which  had  enabled  its  possessor  to 
eclipse  the  Lord-Lieutenant  on  the  race-ground, 
or  to  carry  the  county  against  the  head  of  a 
house  as  old  as  **  Domesday  Book,*'  had  been 
accumulated  by  violating  public  faith — ^by  de-  , 
posing  legitimate  princes,  by  reducing  whole  . 
provinces  to  beggaiy-— all  the  higher  and  bet- 
ter as  well  as  all  the  low  and  evil  parts  of  hu- 
man nature,  were  stirred  against  the  wretch 
who  had  obtained,  by  guilt  and  dishonour,  the 
riches  which  he  now  lavished  with  arrogant ; 
and   inelegant   profusion.    The  unfortunate 
Nabob  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  those  foibles 
against  which  comedy  has  pointed  the  most  t 
merciless  ridicule,  and  of  those  crimes  which 
have  thrown  the  deepest  gloom  over  tragedy 
-•of  Turcaret  and  Nero,  of  Monsieur  Jourdaia 
and  Richard  the  Third.    A  tempest  of  execra- 
tion and  derision,  such  as  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  outbreak  of  public  feeling  against  > 
the  Puritans  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  < 
the  Restoration,  burst  on  the  servants  of  the 
Company.    The   humane   man   was  horror- . 
struck  at  the  way  in  which  they  had  got  their 
money,  the  thrifty  man  at  the  way  in  which 
they  spent  i^    The  dilettante  sneered  at  their  . 
want  of  taste.    The  maccaroni  black-balled 
them  as  vulgar  fellows.    Writers  the  most  un- 
like in  sentiment  and  style— Metliodists  and  , 
libertines,  philosophers  and  buffoons — were 
for  once  on  the  same  side.    It  is  hardly  too  . 
much  to  say,  that,  during  a  space  of  about . 
thirty  ye^rs,  the  whole  lighter  literature  of 
Englandr  was  coloured  by  the  feelings  which 
we  have  described.    Foote  brought  on  the 
stag^  an  Anglo-Indian  chief,  di5Kolute,  ungene- 
rous, and  tyrannical,  ashamed  of  the  humble 
friends  of  his  youth,  hating  the  aristocracy, 
yet  childishly  eager  to  be  numbered  among 
them,  squandering  his  weaim  uu  |>anders  and  ; 
flatterers,  tricking  out  his  chairmen  with  the 
mo^  cpstly  hot-house  flowers,  and  astounding 
the  ^orant  with  jargon  about  rupees,  laca, 
and  ja^^es,    Mackenzie,  with  more  delicate  . 
humour,  depicted  a  plain  country  family,  raised 
by  the  Indian  acquisitions  of  one  of  its  mem» 
hers  to  sudden  opulence,  and  exciting  derisiok 
by  an  awkward  mimicry  of  the  manners  of 
the  great.    Cowper,  in  that  lofty  expostulatiom 
whieh  glows  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  He- « 
brew  poets,  placed  the  (^pfeaaioa  (if  India  iat^ 
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adit  in  iIm  Hit  of  Unmm  ««tioB«l  eriMes  Ibr 
which  God  had  pvnithed  Bngftand  with  years 
of  disastrons  war,  with  discomfiture  in  her 
owtt  seas,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  transadan- 
tie  empire.  If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  to  search  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  cir^ 
colatjng  libraries  for  some  novel  published 
sixty  years  ago,  the  chance  is,  that  the  villain 
or  sub-Tillain  of  the  story  will  prove  to  be  a 
^tuge  old  Nabob,  with  an  immense  fortune, 
a  tawny  complexion,  a  tmd  liver,  and  a  worM 
heart. 

8uch,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  was  the 
feeling  of  the  country  respecting  Nabobs  in 
general.  And  Clive  was  eminenUy  the  Nabob 
—the  ablest,  the  most  celebrated,  the  highest  in 
rank,  the  highest  in  fortune,  of  all  the  fraterni- 
ty. His  wealth  was  exhibited  in  a  manner 
which  coukl  not  fait  to  excite  odium.  He 
lived  with  great  magnificence  in  Beiiceley 
Bquare.  He  reared  one  palace  in  Shropshire, 
and  another  at  Claremont.  His  parliamentary 
influence  might  vie  with  that  of  the  greatest 
families.  But  in  all  this  splendour  and  power, 
envy  found  something  to  sneer  at.  On  some 
of  his  relations,  wealth  and  dignity  seem  to 
have  sate  as  awkwardly  as  on  Mackenzie's 
"  Margery  Mushroom.**  Nor  was  he  himself, 
with  all  his  great  qualities,  free  ttom  those 
weaknesses  which  the  satirists  of  that  age  re- 
presented as  characteristic  of  his  whole  class. 
in  the  field,  indeed,  his  habits  were  remarkably 
simple.  He  was  constantly  on  horseback,  was 
never  seen  but  in  his  uniform,  never  wore  silk, 
never  entered  a  palanquin,  and  was  content 
with  the  plainest  fare.  But  when  he  was  no 
longer  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  laid  aside 
this  Spartan  temperance  for  the  ostentatious 
luxury  of  a  Sybarite.  Though  his  person  was 
ungraceful,  and  though  his  harsh  features  were 
redeemed  from  vulear  ugliness  only  by  their 
stem,  dauntless,  and  comroandine  expression, 
he  was  fond  of  rich  and  gay  ciotning,  and  re- 
plenished his  wardrobe  with  absurd  profusion. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  gives  us  a  letter  worthy  of 
Sir  Matthew  Mite,  in  which  Clive  orders  •'two 
hundred  shirts,  the  best  and  finest  that  can  be 
got  for  love  or  money."  A  few  follies  of  this 
description,  grossly  exaggerated  by  report,  pro- 
duced an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  Black 
stories,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  pure 
inventions,  were  circulated  respecting  his  con- 
it  act  in  the  East.  He  had  to  bear  the  whole 
odium,  not  only  of  these  bad  acts  to  which  he 
had  once  or  twice  stooped,  but  of  all  the  bad 
atfTs  of  all  the  English  in  India— of  bad  acts 
committed  when  he  was  absent — nav,  of  bad 
aots  which  he  had  manfully  opposed  and  se- 
verely punished.  The  very  abuses  against 
which  he  had  waged  an  honest,  resolute,  and 
successful  war,  were  laid  to  his  account.  He 
was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the  personification  of 
all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the  public, 
with  or  without  reason,  ascribed  to  the  English 
adventurers  in  Asia.  We  have  ourselves  heard 
o!d  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  but 
who  still  retained  the  prejudices  conceived  in 
their  youth,  talk  of  him  as  an  incarnate  fiend. 
Johnson  always  hekl  this  language.  Brown, 
whotfl  CUve  -employed  to  lay  out  hit  plettaro- 
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noble  employer  a  cheat  which  had  once  boea  - 
filled  with  gold  from  the  treasury  of  Moorshe- 
dabad;  and  could  not  understand  bow  the  con- 
science of  the  criminal  svdRered  him  lo  sleep 
with  such  an  object  ao  near  to  his  bedchamber. 
The  peasantry  of  Surrey  looked  with  mysteri- 
ous horror  on  the  statelv  house  that  was  rising 
at  Otaremont,  and  whispered  that  the  great 
wicked  lofd  had  ordered  the  walls  lo  be  made 
so  thick  in  order  to  keep  out  the  devil,  who 
would  one  day  carry  him  away  bodily.  Among 
the  gaping  clowns  who  drank  in  this  fnghtfid 
story,  was  a  worthless  agiy  lad  of  the  name  of 
Hunter,  since  widely  known  as  William  Hunt* 
ingdon,  S.S.;  and  the  superstition  which  was 
strangely  mingled  with  the  knavery  of  that  re- 
markable impostor,  seems  to  have  derived  no  , 
small  nutriment  from  the  tales  which  he  heard 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Clive.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  impulse  which  Olive 
had  given  to  the  administration  of  Bengal,  waa 
constantly  becoming  fainter  and  fainter.  His 
policy  was  to  a  great  extent  abandoned ;  the 
abuses,  which  he  had  suppressed  began  to  re- 
vive; and  at  length  the  evils  which  a  bad 
government  had  engendered,  were  aggravated 
by  one  of  those  fearful  visitations  which  the 
best  government  cannot  avert  In  the  summer 
of  ir/0,  the  rains  failed;  the  earth  was  parch- 
ed up;  the  tanks  were  empty;  the  n  vers  shrank 
within  their  beds ;  a  fanune,  such  as  is  known 
only  in  countries  where  every  household  de- 
pends for  support  on  its  own  little  patch  of ' 
cultivation,  filled  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges 
with  misery  and  death.  Tender  and  delicate 
women,  whose  veils  had  never  been  lifted  be- 
fore the  public  gaze,  came  forth  from  the  inner 
chambers  in  which  Eastern  jealousy  had  kepi 
watch  over  their  beauty,  threw  themselves  on 
the  earth  before  the  passers-by,  and  with  loud 
waitings  implored  a  handful  of  rice  for  their 
children.  Tiie  Hoogley  every  day  rolled  down 
thousands  of  corpses  close  by  the  porticoes 
and  gardens  of  the  English  conquerors.  The 
very  streets  of  Calcutta  wen  blocked  up  by 
the  djring  and  the  dead.  The  lean  and  feeble 
survivors  had  not  energy  enough  to  bear  the 
bodies  of  their  kindred  to  the  fbneral  pile  or  In 
the  holy  river,  or  even  to  scare  away  the  jack- 
als and  vultures,  who  fed  on  human  remains 
in  the  face  of  day.  The  extent  of  the  mortality  * 
was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  popularlv 
reckoned  bv  millions.  This  melancholy  inteW 
ligence  added  to  the  exciten&ent  which  already 
prevailed  in  England  on  Indian  subjects.  The 
proprietors  of  Bast  India  stock  were  uneasy 
about  their  dividends.  All  men  of  common 
humanity  were  touched  by  the  calamities  of 
our  unhappT  subjects,  and  indignation  soon 
began  to  mmgle  itself  with  pity.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  the  Company's  servants  had 
created  the  famine  by  engrossing  all  the  riac ' 
of  the  country ;  that  they  had  sold  grain  for 
eight,  ten,  twelve  times  the  price  at  which  they 
had  bought  it;  that  one  English  functionary, 
who,  the  year  before,  was  not  worth  one  hmi- » 
dred  guineas,  had,  during  that  season  of  mise- ' 
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fWf  mmhted  sixty  duNKaiid  pounds  to  London. 
These  ciiarees  we  believe  to  have  been  utterly 
unfounded.  That  servants  of  the  Company 
had  ventured,  since  Clive's  departure,  to  deal 
in  rice,  is  probable.  That  if  they  dealt  in  rice, 
they  must  have  gained  by  the  scarcity,  is  cer- 
tain. But  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
they  either  produced  or  aggravated  an  evil 
which  physical  causes  sufficiently  explain. 
The  outcry  which  was  raised  against  them  on 
this  occasion  was,  w^  suspect,  as  absurd  as 
the  imputations  which,  in  times  of  dearth  at 
Home,  were  once  thrown  by  statesmen  and 
judges,  and  are  still  thrown  by  two  or  three 
old  women,  on  the  corn-factors.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  loud  and  so  general,  that  it  appears  to 
have  imposed  on  an  intellect  raised  so  high 
»bove  vulgar  prejudices  as  that  of  Adam 
Smith.*  What  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
these  unhappy  events  greatly  increased  the 
unpopularity  of  Lord  Clive.  He  had  been 
some  years  in  England  when  the  famine  took 
fflace.  None  of  his  measures  had  the  smallest 
tendency  to  produce  such  a  calamity.  If  the 
servants  of  the  Company  had  traded  in  rice, 
they  had  done  so  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
role  which  he  had  laid  down,  and,  while  in 
power,  had  resolutely  enforced.  But  in  the 
•yes  of  his  countrymen,  he  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Nabob— the  Anglo-Indian  character 
personified;  and,  while  he  was  building  and 
planting  in  Surrey,  he  was  held  responsible  for 
all  the  efiects  of  a  dry  season  in  Bengal. 

Parliament  had  hiUierto  bestowed  very  little 
attention  on  our  Eastern  possessions.  Since 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  weak  administrations,  each  of  which 
was  in  turn  flattered  and  betrayed  by  the  court, 
had  held  the  semblance  of  power.  Intrigues 
in  the  palace,  riots  in  the  city,  and  insurrec- 
tionary movements  iii  the  American  colonies, 
had  left  them  little  leisure  to  study  Indian  po- 
litics. Where  they  did  interfere,  their  inter- 
ference was  feeble  and  irresolute.  Lord 
Chatham,  indeed,  during  the  short  period  of 
his  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  George  the 
Third,  had  meditated  a  bold  and  sweeping  meap 
sure  respecting  the  acquisitions  of  the  Com- 
pany. But  his  plans  were  rendered  abortive 
by  the  strange  laalady  which  about  that  time 
began  to  overcloud  his  splendid  genius. 

At  length,  in  1773,  it  was  generally  felt  that 
Parliament  could  no  longer  neglect  the  affairs 
of  India.  The  government  was  stronger  than 
any  which  had  held  power  since  the  breach 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  great  Whig  connect 
tion  in  1761.  No  pressing  question  of  domes- 
tie  or  European  policy  required  the  attention 
of  public  men.  There  was  a  short  and  delu- 
sive lull  between  two  tempests.  The  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  Middlesex  election  was 
over;  the  discontent  of  America  did  not  yet 
threaten  civil  war ;  die  financial  difficulties  of 
die  Company  brought  on  a  crisis ;  the  minis- 
ters were  forced  to  take  up  the  subject ;  and 
the  whole  storm,  which  had  long  been  gather- 
ing, now  broke  at  once  on  the  head  of  Clive. 

His  situation  was  indeed  singularly  unfor- 
lanate.    He  was  hated  throughout  the  coun- 
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try,  hated  at  the  India  House,  hated,  above  all, 
by  those  wealthy  and  powerful  servants  of  the 
Company,  whose  rapacity  and  tyrannv  he  had 
withstood.  He  had  to  bear  the  double  odium 
of  his  bad  and  of  his  good  actions— of  every 
Indian  abase,  and  of  every  Indian  reform. 
The  state  of  the  political  world  was  such, 
that  he  could  count  on  the  support  of  no  pow- 
erful connection.  The  party  to  which  he  had 
belonged,  that  of  George  Grenville,  had  been 
hostile  to  the  government,  and  yet  had  never 
cordially  united  with  the  other  sections  of  the 
Opposition — with  the  little  band  who  still  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  with 
the  large  and  respectable  body  of  which  Lord 
Rockingham  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 
George  Grenville  was  now  dead :  his  follow- 
ers were  scattered;  and  Clive,  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  powerful  factions  which  di- 
vided the  Parliament,  could  reckon  on  the  votes 
only  of  those  members  who  were  returned  by 
himself.  His  enemies,  particularly  those  who 
were  the  enemies  of  his  virtues,  were  unscru- 

{)ulous,  ferocious,  implacable.  Their  malevo- 
ence  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  fame  and  fortune.  They  wished  to  see 
him  expelled  from  Parliament,  to  see  his  spurs 
chopped  off',  to  see  his  estate  confiscated ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  such  a  result 
as  this  would  have  quenched  their  thirst  for 
revenge. 

Clive's  parliamentary  tactics  resembled  his 
military  tactics.  Deserted,  surrounded,  out- 
numbered, and  with  every  thing  at  stake,  he 
did  not  even  deign  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
but  pushed  boldly  forward  to  the  attack.  At 
an  early  stage  of  the  discussions  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, he  rose,  and  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech,  vindicated  himself  from  a  large  par( 
of  the  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  him.  He  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
great  impression  on  his  audience.  Lord  Chat- 
ham, who,  now  the  ghost  of  his  former  selC 
loved  to  haunt  the  scene  of  his  glory,  was  that 
night  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  a 
finer  speech.  It  was  subsequently  printed 
under  Clive's  direetion,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  exhibit,  not  merely  strong  sense  and  a  manly 
spirit,  but  talenu  both  for  disquisition  and  de- 
clamation, which  assiduous  culture  might  have 
improved  into  the  highest  excellence.  He 
confined  his  defence  on  this  occasion  to  the 
measures  of  his  last  administration  ;  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  that  his  enemies  thenceforth 
thought  it  expedient  to  direct  their  attacks 
chiefly  against  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  lire  unfortunately  pre- 
sented some  assailable  points  to  their  hostility. 
A  committee  wa^  chosen  by  ballot,  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  India ;  and  by  this  committee 
the  whole  history  of  that  great  revolution  which 
threw  down  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  raised  Meer 
faffier,  was  sifted  with  malignant  care.  Clivo 
was  subjected  to  the  most  unsparing  examinv 
tion  and  cross-examination,  and  afterwards 
bitterly  complained  that  he,  the  Baron  of  Piai»- 
sey,  had  been  treated  like  a  sheep-stealer.  Th« 
boldness  and  ingenuousness  oi  his  replies 
would  alone  suffice  to  show  how  alien  from  his 
nature  were  the  firands  to  which,  in  the  cootm 
St  S 
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f  Us  Bastem  negotiations,  Be  had  sometimes 
descended.  He  avowed  the  arts  which  he  had 
employed  tp  deceive  Omichond ;  and  resolutely 
old  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  them,  and  that, 
n  the  same  circnmstances,  he  would  again  act 
in  the  same  manner.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
received  immense  sums  fromMeer  Jaffler;  but 
he  denied  that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  violated 
any  obligation  of  morality  or  honour.  He  laid 
elaim,  on  the  contrary,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  to  the  praise  of  eminent  disinterested- 
ness. He  described,  in  vivid  language,  the 
situation  in  which  his  victory  had  pUced  him ; 
—a  great  prince  dependent  on  his  pleasure ; 
an  opulent  city  afraid  of  being  given  up  to 
plunder;  wealthy  bankers  bidding  against  each 
other  for  his  smiles;  vaults  piled  with  gold 
and  jewels,  thrown  open  to  him  alone.  **By 
Clod,  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  exclaimed,  **  at  this 
Inoment  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  modera- 
tion!'* 

The  inquiry  was  so  extensive  that  the  Houses 
rose  before  it  had  been  completed.  It  was  con- 
tinued in  the  following  session.  When  at 
length  the  committee  had  concluded  its  la- 
bours, enlightened  and  impartial  men  had  little 
difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
insult  It  was  clear  that  Clive  had  been  guilty 
of  some  acts  which  it  is  impossible  to  vindi- 
cate without  attacking  the  authority  of  all  the 
most  sacred  laws  which  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  individuals  and  of  states.  But  it  was 
equally  clear  that  he  had  displayed  great  ta- 
lents, and  even  great  virtues ;  that  he  had  ren- 
dered eminent  services  both  to  his  country  and 
to  the  people  of  India ;  and  that  it  was  in  truth 
not  fur  his  dealings  with  Meer  Jaffier,  nor  for 
the  fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  Omi- 
chund,  but  for  his  determined  resistance  to 
avarice  and  tyranny  that  he  was  now  called  in 
question. 

Ordiniiry  criminal  justice  knows  nothing  of 
set-off.  llie  greatest  desert  cannot  be  pieced 
in  answer  to  a  charge  of  the  slightest  trans- 
gression ■  If  a  man  has  sold  beer  on  Sunday 
inomint^,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  has  saved  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
If  he  has  harnessed  a  Newfoundland  dog  to 
his  little  child's  carriage,  it  is  no  defence  that 
be  was  wounded  at  Waterloo.  But  it  is  not  in 
this  way  that  we  ought  to  deal  with  men  who, 
raised  far  above  ordinary  restrainut,  and  tried 
by  far  more  than  ordinary  temptations,  are  en- 
titled to  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  in- 
ttulgence.  Such  men  should  be  judged  by  their 
tontemporaries  as  they  will  be  juc^ed  by  pos- 
terity. Their  bad  actions  ought  not,  indeed,  to 
he  called  good ;  but  their  good  and  bad  actions 
ought  to  be  fairly  weighed; — and  if  on  the 
whole  the  good  preponderate,  the  sentence 
ought  to  be  one,  not  merely  of  acquittal,  but  of 
Approbation.  Not  a  single  great  ruler  in  his- 
tory can  be  absolved  by  a  judge  who  fixes  bis 
eve  inexorablv  on  one  or  two  unjustifiable  acts. 
Bruce,  the  deliverer  of  Scotland ;  Maurice,  the 
tieliverer  of  Germany;  William,  the  deliverer 
of  Holland;  his  great  descendant,  the  deliverer 
of  England;  Murray,  the  good  regent;  Cosmo, 
the  father  of  his  country;  Henry  iV.  of  France ; 
Teter  the  Great  of  Russia— how  would  the  best 
'  r  them  pass  such  «  scrutiny!    History  takes 


wider  views ;  and  the  best  tribima!  fbr  grat 
political  cases  is  that  tribunal  which  antie^ 
pates  the  verdict  of  history. 

Reasonable  and  moderate  men  of  all  parties 
felt  this  in  Clivers  case.  They  could  not  pro* 
nounce  him  blameless ;  but  they  were  not  dis* 
posed  to  abandon  him  to  that  low-minded  and 
rancorous  pack  who  had  run  him  down,  and 
were  eager  to  worry  him  to  death.  Lord  North, 
though  not  very  friendly  to  him,  was  not  dis* 
posed  to  go  to  extremities  against  him.  While 
the  inquiry  was  still  in  progress,  Clive,  who 
had  some  years  t>efore  heen  created  a  Knighl 
of  the  Bath,  was  installed  with  great  pomp  ia 
Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Shropshire 
When  he  kissed  hands,  G^eorge  HI.,  who  had 
always  been  partial  to  him,  admitted  him  to  a 
private  audience,  talked  to  him  half  an  hour 
on  Indian  politics,  and  was  visibly  afiteted 
when  the  persecuted  general  spoke  of  his  ser* 
vices  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  beett 
requited. 

At  length  the  charges  came  in  a  definite 
form  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Bur* 
gojme,  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  man  of 
wit,  fashion,  and  honour,  an  agreeable  drama- 
tic writer,  an  officer  whose  courage  was  never 
questioned,  and  whose  skill  was  at  that  time 
highly  esteemed,  appeared  as  the  accuser. 
The  members  of  the  administration  took  dif- 
ferent sides ;  for  in  that  age  all  qaestions  were 
open  questions  except  such  as  were  brouffhl 
forward  by  the  government,  or  such  as  implied 
some  censure  on  the  government  Thurlow,  the 
Attorney-General,  was  among  the  assailants. 
Wedderburne,  the  Solicitor-General,  strongljr 
attached  to  Clive,  defended  his  friend  with  ex- 
traordinary force  of  argument  and  language* 
It  is  a  corious  circumstance  that,  some  years 
later,  Thurlow  was  the  most  conspicuous 
champion  of  Wah-en  Hastings,  while  Wed- 
derburne was  among  the  most  unrelenting  per* 
secutors  of  that  great  though  not  faultless 
statesman.  Clive  spoke  in  his  own  defence 
at  less  length  and  with  less  art  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  with  great  energy  and  pa- 
thos. He  recounted  his  great  actions  and  bis 
wrongs;  and,  after  bidding  his  hearers  remem- 
ber that  they  were  about  to  decide  not  only  oa 
his  honour  but  on  their  own,  retired  (h>m  the 
House. 

The  Commons  resolved  that  acquisitions 
made  by  the  arms  of  the  State  belong  to  tha 
State  alone,  and  that  it  is  illegal  in  the  ser- 
vants of  the  State  to  appropriate  such  aoqusl- 
tions  to  themselves.  They  resolved  that  this 
wholsome  rule  appeared  to  have  been  system- 
atically violated  by  the  English  fbnctionariea 
in  Bengal.  On  a  subsequent  day  they  went 
a  step  further,  and  resolved  that  Clive  had,  by 
means  of  the  power  which  he  possessed  as 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  India,  oK* 
tained  large  sums  from  Meer  Jaffier.  Herv 
the  House  stopped.  They  had  voted  the  major 
and  minor  of  Burgoyne's  syllogism,  but  they 
shrunk  ih>m  drawing  the  logical  conehudoiu , 
When  it  was  moved  that  Lord  Chnre  had^* 
abused  his  powers  and  sec  an  evil  example  l» 
the  servants  of  die  pubUc,  the  previous  question 
was  ptt  and  carried.  At  leagtli»  long  aHer  ite 
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wm  kid  HmbM  ai  ttlaiaM  d^btt^  WHder- 
%«riie  boT6d  t^  Lotd  Olive  had  at  the  same 
■tiBi^  readered  great  and  meritorioos  sendees 
to  hia  aoantrjr,  and  this  motion  passed  widioat 
m  division. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  inquiry  ap- 
years  to  ns,  on  the  whole,  hononrable  to  the 
iustke,  moderation,  and  discernment  of  the 
Commons.  Thej  had,  indeed,  no  great  tempta- 
lion  to  do  wrong.  They  wonld  have  been  very 
bad  Judges  of  an  aecnsation  brought  against 
ienkinson  or  against  Wilkes.  But  the  ques- 
lion  retfpecting  Clive  was  not  a  party  question, 
and  the  House  accordingly  actea  with  the  good 
bense  and  good  feeling  which  may  always  be 
•zpectad  f^m  aa  assembly  of  English  gentle- 
nen,  not  blinded  by  faction. 

The  equitable  and  temperate  proceedings  of 
the  British  Parliament  were  set  off  to  the  greats 
eat  advantage  by  a  foiL  The  wretched  govern- 
ment of  Louis  jCV.  had  murdered,  directly  or 
indireetly,  almost  every  Frenchman  who  had 
Mrved  his  country  with  distinction  in  the  Bast 
Labovdonnais  was  flung  into  the  Bastile,  and, 
after  years  of  sufl^ring,  left  it  only  to  die.  Du- 
»||^  stripped  of  his  immense  fortune,  and 
bi^^a-hearted  by  humiliating  attendance  in 
antechambers,  sank  into  an  obscure  grave. 
Lallywas  dragged  to  the  common  place  of 
execution  with  a  gag  between  his  lips.  The 
Comnons  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  treat- 
ed their  living  captain  with  that  discriminating 
justioe  which  is  seldom  shown  except  to  the 
dead.  Thev  laid  down  sound  general  princi- 
ples ;  they  delicately  pointed  out  where  he  had 
deviated  froni  ^se  principles;  and  they  tem- 
pered a  gentle  censure  with  liberal  eulogy. 
The  contrast  struck  Voltaire,  always  partial  to 
England,  and  always  eager  to  expose  the 
abuses  of  the.  Parliaments  of  France.  Indeed 
he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  meditated  a  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  Bengal.  He  mentioned 
his  desi^s  to  Dr.  Moore  when  that  amusing 
writer  visited  him  at  Femey.  Wedderbume 
took  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  pressed 
Clive  to  furnish  materials.  Had  the  plan  been 
carried  into  execution,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Voltaire  would  have  produced  a  book  contain- 
ing much  lively  and  picturesque  narrative, 
many  just  and  humane  sentiments  poignant- 
ly expressed,  many  grotesque  blunders,  many 
sneers  at  the  Mosaic  chronology,  mach  scan- 
dal about  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  much 
sublime  tkmphUamikrop^  stolen  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  pat  into  the  mouths  of  virtuous 
and  philosophical  Brahmins. 

Clive  was  now  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  fortune  and  his  honours.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  attached  friends  and  relations,  and 
be  had  not  yet  passed  the  season  of  vigorous 
bodily  and  mental  exertion.  But  clouds  had 
long  been  gathering  over  his  mind,  and  now 
settled  on  it  in  thick  darkness.  From  early 
youth  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  that  strange 
melancholy  «<  which  rejoiceth  exceedingly  and 
is  glad  when  it  can  find  the  grave."  While 
•till  a  writer  at  Madras,  he  had  twice  attempt- 
y*«i  to  destroy  himself  Bnsiness  and  prospe- 
ritjr  had  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his 
spirits.  In  India,  while  he  was  occapied  by 
fptax  affiursp  in  England,  while  wealth  and 


rtnlr  bad  still  the  charm  of  novelty,  be  bai 
borne  up  against  his  constitutional  misery. 
But  he  had  now  nothing  to  do,  and  nothini^  to 
wish  for.  His  active  spirit  in  an  inactive  situ* 
ation  drooped  and  withered  like  a  plant  in  an 
uncongenial  air.  The  malignity  with  which 
his  enemies  had  pursued  him,  the  indignity 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  censure,  lenient  as  it  was,  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  pronounced,  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  regarded  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen  as  a  cruel  and  per- 
fidious tyrant,  all  concurred  to  irritate  and  de- 
press him.  In  the  mean  time,  his  temper  was 
tried  by  acute  physical  .suffering.  During  his 
long  residence  in  tropical  climates,  he  bad 
contracted  several  painful  distempers.  In  oi^ 
der  to  obtain  ease  he  called  in  the  help  of  opi- 
um ;  and  he  was  gradually  enslaved  by  this 
treacherous  ally.  To  the  last,  however,  his 
genius  occasionally  flashed  through  the  gloom. 
It  was  said  that  he  would  sometimes,  after  sil- 
ting silent  and  torpid  for  hours,  rouse  himself 
to  the  discussion  of  some  great  question,  would 
display  in  full  vigour  all  the  talents  of  the  sol« 
dier  and  the  statesman,  and  would  then  sink 
back  into  his  melancholy  repose. 

The  disputes  with  America  had  now  become 
so  serious,  that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  seemed 
inevitable;  and  the  ministers  were  desirous 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Clive. 
Had  he  still  been  what  he  was  when  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Patha,  and  aimihilated  the  Dutch 
army  and  navy  at  the  mquth  of  the  Ganges,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  resistance  of  roe 
Colonists  would  have  been  put  down,  and  that  ' 
the  inevitable  separation  would  have  been  de- 
ferred for  a  few  y^ars.  But  it  was  too  late.  Hii^ 
strong  mind  was  fast  sinking  under  many 
kinds  of  suffering.  On  the  S2d  of  November, 
1774,  he  died  by  bis  own  hand.'  He  had  jott 
completed  his  forty-ninth  year. 

In  the  awftd  dose  of  so  much  prosperity 
and  glory,  the  vulgar  saw  only  a  confirmation 
of  all  their  prejudices ;  and  some  men  of  real 
piety  and  talents  so  far  forgot  the  maxims  both 
of  religion  and  of  philosophy,  as  confidently  to 
ascribe  the  moamfol  event  to  the  just  ven- 
geance of  Ood  and  the  horrors  of  an  evil  eon- 
science.  It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that 
we  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  a  great  mind 
ruined  by  the  weariness  of  satiety,  by  the  panp 
of  wotmded  honour,  by  fatal  diseases,  and 
more  fatal  remedies. 

Clive  committed  great  faults ;  and  we  hava 
not  attempted  to  disguise  them.  But  hisfaults, 
when  weighed  against  his  merits,  and  viewed 
in  connection  with  his  temptations,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  an 
honourable  place  in  the  estimation  of  pot 
terity. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the  renown 
of  the  English  arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  ap- 
peared, his  countrymen  were  dvpised  as  mere 
pedlars,  while  the  French  were  revered  as  a 
people  formed  for  victory  and  command.  His 
courage  and  capacitv  dissolved  the  charm. 
With  the  defence  of  Arcot  commences  that 
long  series  of  Oriental  triumphs  which  closet 
the  fall  of  OhaznL  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  when  be  an 
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.mT«4  hiauelf  ^pe  (or  nuUtaiy  tomiiMad. 
This  is  a  rare  if  not  a  singular  distinction.  It 
is  true  that  Alexander,  Cond^,  and  Charles  the 
TwelAh  won  great  battles  at  a  still  earlier  age; 
but  those  princes  were  surrounded  by  veteran 
generals  of  distinguished  skill,  to  whose  sug- 
gestions must  be  attributed  the  victories  of  the 
Granicos,  of  Rocroi,  and  of  Nanra.  Clive,  an 
inexperienced  youth,  had  yet  more  experience 
than  any  of  those  who  served  under  him.  He 
^ad  to  form  himself,  to  form  his  officers,  and 
to  form  his  army.  The  only  man,  as  far  as  we 
recollect,  who  at  an  equally  early  age  erer 

Sve  equal  proof  of  talents  for  war,  was  Napo- 
»n  Bonaparte. 

From  Clive's  second  visit  to  India  dates  the 
political  ascendency  of  the  English  in  that 
country.  His  dexterity  and  resolution  realized, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more  than  all 
the  gorgeous  visions  which  had  floated  before 
the  imagination  of  Dupleix.  Such  an  extent 
of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount  of  reve- 
nue, such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never 
added  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  most 
successful  proconsul.  14  or  were  such  wealthy 
spoils  ever  borne  under  arches  of  triumph, 
down  the  Sacred  Way,  and  through  the  crowd- 
ed Forum,  to  the  threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove. 
The  fame  of  those  who  siibdued  Antiochus  and 
Tigranes  grows  dim  when  compared  with  the 
splendour  of  the  exploits  which  the  voung 
English  adventurer  achieved  at  the  head  of  an 
army  not  equal  in  numbers  to  one-half  of  a 
Boman  legion. 

From  Clive's  third  visit  to  India  dates  the 

•  parity  of  the  administration  of  our  Eastern 

empire.   When  he  landed  at  Calcutta  in  1765, 

Uea^al  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  Eng- 
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means,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  He  ini 
made  dauntless  and  uiisparing  war  ob  that  g^ 
gantic  system  of  oppression,  extortion,  and  eoi^ 
rupiion.  In  that  war  he  manfully  put  to  haaani 
his  ease,  his  fame,  and  his  soleMlid  fortune. 
The  same  sense  of  justice  which  forbade  iia 
to  conceal  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  his  earlier 
days,  compels  us  to  admit  that  those  fisnlia 
were  nobly  repaired.  If  the  reproacbof  the  Cmip 
pany  and  of  iu  servants  has  been  takes  awaj-^* 
if  in  India  the  yoke  oS  foreign  naaten,  ela^ 
where  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes,  has  been  fbiud 
lighter  than  that  of  any  native  djmasty— if  ta 
that  gang  of  public  robbers  which  once  spread 
terror  through  the  whole  plain  of  BeBgal,  bat 
succeeded  a  body  of  functionaries  not  mora 
highly  distinguished  by  ability  and  diligence 
than  by  integrity,  disinterestednes^  and  pablie 
spirit— if  we  now  see  men  like  Mnnro^  Elpfaia* 
stone,  and  Metcalfe,  aAer  leading  victorioM 
armies,  after  making  and  deposing  kinga,  re« 
turn,  proud  of  their  honourable  poverty,  fron 
a  land  which  once  held  out  to  every  greedy 
factor  the  hope  of  boundless  wealth— the  praise 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Clive.  His  nfifee 
stands  high  on  the  roll  of  conquerors.  But  it  is 
found  in  a  better  list— in  the  list  of  those  wEo 
have  done  and  suffered  much  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  To  the  warrior,  history  will  as- 
sign  a  place  in  the  same  rank  with  LneuUua 
and  Trajan.  Nor  will  she  deny  to  the  reform- 
er, a  share  of  that  veneration  with  whteh 
France  cherishes  the  memory  of  Turgot,  and 
with  which  the  latest  generation  of  Hindoos 
will  contemplate  the  statue  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck. 
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UPE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 

[BDUfBVMH    RtTIBW  FOE  OcTOBBR,  1838.1 


Mr.  Covrtsbat  has  long  been  well  known 
to  politicians  as  an  indastrions  and  useful  offi- 
cial man,  and  as  an  upright  and  consistent 
member  of  Parliament  He  has  been  one  of 
the  most  moderate,  aod,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  least  pliant  members  of  tlie  Conservative 
»arty.  His  conduct  has»  on  some  questions, 
ken  so  Whigish,  that  both  those  who  ap- 
plauded and  those  who  condemned  it  have 
Questioned  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
Tory.  But  his  Toryism,  such  as  it  Ls,  he  has 
held  fast  to  through  all  changes  of  fortune  and 
fashion;  and  he  has  ^t  hist  retired  from  public 
life,  leaving  behind  him,  to  the  best  of  our 
belief,  no  personal  enemy,  and  carrying  with 
him  the  respect  and  good-will  of  many  who 
Btrongty  dissent  from  his  opinions. 

This  book,  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  lei- 
sure, is  introduced  by  a  preface,  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  the  assistance  furnished  to 
him  from  various  quarters  **  has  taught  him 
the  superiority  of  literature  to  politics  for  de- 
veloping the  kindlier  feelings,  and  conducing 
to  an  agreeable  life.^  We  are  truly  glad  that 
Mr.  Courtenay  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  new 
employment,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him 
on  having  been  Mven  by  events  to  make  an 
exchange  which,  advantageous  as  it  in,  few 
people  make  while  they  can  avoid  it  He  has 
little  reason,  in  our  opinion,  to  envy  any  of 
those  who  are  still  engfaged  in  a  pursuit,  from 
which,  at  most,  chey  can  only  expect  that,  by 
relinquishing  liberal  studies  and  social  plea- 
sures,— by  passing  nigbu  without  sleep,  and 
summers  without  one  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of 
nature, — they  may  attain  that  laborious,  that 
invidious,  that  clo«ely  watched  slaveiy  which 
is  mocked  with  the  name  of  Power. 

The  volumes  before  ua  are  fairly  entitled 
to  the  in-aise  of  diligence,  care,  good  sense,  and 
impartiality;  and  these  qualities  are  snlficient 
to  make  a  book  valuable,  but  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  readable.  Mr.  Courtenay  has 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  arts  of  selection  and 
compression.  The  information  with  which  he 
furnishes  us  must  still,  we  apprehend,  be  con- 
sidered as  so  much  raw  material.  To  manu- 
facture it  will  be  highly  useful,  but  it  is  not  yet 
in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
idle  consumer.  To  drop  metaphor,  we  are 
afraid  that  this  work  will  be  less  acceptable  to 
those  who  read  for  the  sake  of  reading,  than  to 
those  who  read  in  order  to  write. 

We  cannot  help  adding,  though  we  are  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay about  politics,  that  the  book  would  not 
be  at  all  the  worse  if  it  contained  fewer  snarls 
against  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day.    Not 
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only  are  these  passages  out  of  place,  but  sctue 
of  them  are  intrinsic^ly  such  that  they  wcula 
become  the  editor  of  a  third-rate  par^  news- 
paper better  than  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Courte* 
nay's  talents  and  knowledge.  For  ex&mple, 
we  are  told  that  "  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  history,  but  suppressed  by  the  new  Whigs, 
that  the  liberal  politician  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
never  extended  their  liberality  to  the  native 
Irish  or  the  professors  of  the  ancient  religion." 
What  schoolboy  of  fourteen  is  ignorant  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance  1  What  Whig,  new 
or  old,  was  ever  such  an  idiot  as  to  think  that 
it  could  be  suppressed  1  Really,  we  might  as 
well  say  that  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
familiar  to  people  well  read  in  history,  but 
carefully  suppressed  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  that  in  the  fiAeenth  cen- 
tury England  was  Catholic.  We  are  tempted 
to  make  some  remarks  on  another  passage, 
which  seems  to  be  the  peroration  of  a  speech 
intended  to  be  spoken  against  the  Reform  bill: 
but  we  forbear. 

We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found  that  the 
memory  of  Sir  William  Temple  owes  much  to 
Mr.  Comtena/s  researches.  Temple  is  one 
of  those  men  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to 
praise  highly  without  knowing  much  about 
them,  and  who  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
lose  than  to  gain  by  a  dose  examination.  Yet 
he  is  not  without  fair  pretensions  to  the  most 
honourable  place  among  the  statesmen  of  his 
time.  A  few  of  Uiem  equalled  or  surpassed 
him  in  talents ;  but  they  were  men  of  no  good 
repute  for  honesty.  A  few  may  be  named  whoso 
patriotism  was  pnrer,  nobler,  and  more  dis* 
interested  than  his ;  but  they  were  men  of  no 
eminent  ability.  Morally,  he  was  above  ShaAes^ 
buir;  intellectually,  he  was  above  Russell. 

To  say  of  a  man  that  he  •occupied  a  high 
position  in  times  of  misgovernment,  of  cor- 
ruption, of  civil  and  religious  faction,  and  that 
nevertheless,  he  contracted  no  great  stain,  and 
bore  no  part  in  any  crime ; — that  he  won  the 
esteem  of  a  profligate  court  and  of  a  turbulent 
people,  without  being  guilty  of  any  great  sub- 
serviency to  either^— seems  to  be  very  high 
praise ;  and  all  this  may  with  truth  be  said  of 
Temple. 

Tet  Temple  is  not  a  man  to  oai  taste,  A 
temper  not  naturally  good,  but  under  strici 
command,-— a  constant  regard  to  decorum,— a 
rare  caution  in  playing  Uiat  mixed  game  of 
skill  and  hazard,  human  life, — a  disposition  to 
be  content  with  small  and  certain  winnings 
rather  than  go  on  doubling  the  stake, — these 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  his  character.  This  sort  of  moderation, 
when  nnite4»  ^  in  him  it  was,  with  very  cot* 
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siderable  abHitMS,  is,  under  ordinary  eircnm- 
■Unces,  scarcely  to  be  distingajshed  from  the 
highest  and  purest  integrity;  and  yet  may  be 
perfectly  compatible  with  laxity  of  principle, 
with  eoldness  of  heart,  and  with  the  meet  in- 
tense selfishness.  Temple,  we  fear,  bad  not 
sufficient  warmth  and  elevation  of  sentiment 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  virtuous  man.  He 
did  not  betray  or  oppress  his  country :  nay,  he 
rendered  considerable  service  to  her;  but  he 
riAked  nothing  for  her.  No  temptation  whieh 
either  the  King  or  the  Opposition  could  hold 
out  ever  induced  him  to  come  forward  as  the 
supporter  either  of  arbitrary  or  of  factious 
measures.  But  he  was  most  careful  not  to  give 
offence  by  strenuously  opposing  such  measures. 
He  never  put  himself  prominently  before  the 
public  eye,  except  at  conjunctures  when  he 
was  almost  certain  to  gain,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly lose ; — at  conjunctures  when  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  views  of  the  court,  and  the 

gassions  of  the  multitude  all  appeared  for  an 
istant  to  coincide.  By  judiciously  availing 
himself  of  several  of  these  rare  moments,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  high  character  for 
wisdom  and  patnotism.  When  the  favourable 
crisis  was  passed,  he  never  risked  the  reputa- 
tion which  ne  had  won.  He  avoided  the  great 
offices  of  state  which  a  caution  almost  pusiilar 
himous,  and  confined  himself  to  quiet  and  se- 
cluded departments  of  public  business,  in 
which  he  could  enjoy  moderate  but  certain  ad- 
Vantage  without  incurring  envy.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  became  such  that 
it  was  impossible 'to  take  any  part  in  politics 
without  some  danger,  he  retired  to  his  Library 
and  his  Orchard;  and,  while  the  nation  groan- 
ed under  oppression,  or  resounded  with  tumult 
and  with  tne  din  of  civil  arms,  amused  him- 
fcelf  by  writing  Memoirs  and  tying  up  Apricots. 
Bis  political  career  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  military  career  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis,  lest 
his  royal  dignity  should  be  compromised  by 
failure,  never  repaired  to  a  siege,  till  it  had 
been  reported  to  nim  by  the  most  skilful  offi- 
cers in  his  service  that  nothing  could  prevent 
the  fall  of  the  place.  When  this  was  ascer- 
tained, the  monarch,  in  his  helmet  and  cuirass, 
appeared  among  the  tents,  held  councils  of 
war,  dictated  £e  capitulation,  received  the 
keys,  and  then  returned  to  Versailles  to  hear 
his  flatterers  repeat  that  Turenne  had  been 
beaten  at  Mariendal,  that  Cond^  had  been 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arras,  and  that  the 
only  warrior  whose  glory  had  never  been  ob- 
scured by  a  single  check  was  Louis  the  Great ^ 
YftConde  and  Turenne  will  always  be  con- 
sidered captains  of  a  very  different  order  from 
the  invincible  Louis ;  and  we  must  own  that 
tnany  statesmen  who  have  committed  very 
great  faults, appear  to  us  to  be  deservingof 
more  esteem  than  the  faultless  Temple.  For 
in  truth  his  faultlessness  is  chiefly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  his  extreme  dread  of  all  responsibi- 
ljcy*« — to  his  determination  rather  to  leave  his 
country  in  a  scrape  than  to  run  any  chance  of 
being  in  a  scrape  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
been  averse  from  danger;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  dangers  to  which  a  public  man 
was  exposed,  in  those  days  of  conflicUng  ty- 
ranny and  sedition,  were  of  the  most  serious 


kind.  He  could  not  bear  dlseondbrt,  bo^  mt 
mentaL  His  lamentations  when,  is  the  coorar 
of  his  diplomatic  journeys,  ha  was  put  a  littW 
out  his  way,  and  forced,  in  the  rutgar  phrase,, 
to  rougi  it,  are  quite  amnaiu.  He  talks  if 
riding  a  day  or  two  on  a  bad  Westphattaa  row^ 
of  sleeping  ou  straw  for  one  n%ht,  of  travelling 
in  winter  whem  the  snow  lay  on  tbe^  ground,  aa 
if  he  had  gone  on  an  expedition  to  the  JNorth 
Pole  or  to  the  source  of  the  Nile.  This  kind 
of  valetudinarian  effeminacy,  this  habit  of  cod> 
dling  himself,  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  con- 
duct. He  loved  fame,  bur  net  with  the  love  of 
an  exalted  and  generous  mind;  He  loved  it  as 
an  end,  cot  at  all  as  a  means ; — as  a  personal 
luxury,  not  at  all  as  an  instrument  of  advantage 
to  others.  He  scraped  it  together  and  treasured 
it  up  with  a  timid  and  niggardly  thrill;  and 
never  employed  the  hoanf  in  any  enterprise^ 
however  virtuous  and  honourable,  in  which 
there  was  hazard  of  losing  one  particle.  JNo 
wonder  if  such  a  person  did  litUe  or  nothini| 
which  deserves  positive  blame.  But  mocb 
more  than  this  may  justly  be  demanded  of  a 
man  possessed  of  such  abilities  and  placed  in 
such  a  situation.  Had  Temple  been  brought 
before  Dante's  infernal  tribunal,  he  would  not 
have  been  condemned  to  the  deeper  recessen 
of  the  abyss.  He  would  not  have  beeo'  boiled 
with  Dundee  in  the  crimson  pool  of  Bulicame» 
or  hurled  with  Danby  into  the  seething  pitch 
of  Malebolge,  or  congea1e(f  with  Churchill  in 
the  eternal  ice  of  Giudecca ;  but  he  would  per- 
haps have  been  placed  in  a  dark  vestibule  next 
to  the  shade  of  that  inglorioas  pontiff-^ 
**  Cba  feet  p«r  vlluto  tt  fnn  rifivto." 

Of  course  a  man  is  not  bound  to  be  a  politi- 
cian any  more  than  he  is  bound  to  be  a  soldier ; 
and  there  are  perfectly  honourable  ways  of 
quitting  both  politics  and  the  military  profes- 
sion. But  neither  in  the  one  way  of  life,  nor 
in  the  other,  is  any  man  entitled  to  take  all  the 
sweet  and  leave  all  the  sour.  A  man  who 
belongs  to  the  army  only  in  time  of  peace,— 
who  appears  at  reviews  in  Hyde  Pnrk,  escorts 
the  sovereign  with  the  utmost  valour  and 
fidelity  to  and  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  re- 
tires as  soon  as  he  thinks  it  likeljr  that  he  may 
be  ordered  on  an  expedition — is  justly  thoi^ht 
to  have  disgraced  himself.  Some  portion  of 
the  censure  due  to  such  a  holiday-soldier  may 
justly  fall  on  the  mere  holiday-politician,  who 
flinches  from  his  duties  as  soon  as  those  du- 
ties become  difficult  and  disagreeable ;— that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  peculiarly  im- 
portant that  he  should  resolutehr  perform  them. 

But  though  we  are  lar  indeed  from  consider- 
ing Temple  as  a  perfect  statesmen,  though  wa 
place  him  below  many  statesmen  who  have 
committed  very  great  errors,  we  cannot  deny 
that,  when  compared  with  his  contemporaries, 
he  makes  a  highly  respectable  appearance 
The  reaction  which  followed  the  victory  of  the 
popular  party  over  Charles  the  First,  had  pro- 
duced a  hurtful  effect  on  the  national  charac- 
ter ;  and  this  effect  was  most  discernible  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  places  which  had  been  mo^ 
strongly  excited  by  the  recent  Revolution.  The 
deterioration  was  greater  in  London  than  in  iIm 
country,  and  was  greatestof  alUn  thejourtlf  ifti 
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•^Aeiaichreks.  AhnoctallllMitreinatiiedofwIiat 
'  had  been  good  and  noble  in  the  Caraliers  and 
Aovndhcads  of  164S,  was  now  to  be  fotmd  in 
die  nuddling  orders.  The  prineiples  and  feel- 
ings vfaich  prompted  the  ''Grand  Remon- 
stranoe"  were  still  strong  among  the  sturdy 
yeomeiir  and  the  decent  God-fearhig  merchants. 
The  spirit  of  Derby  and  Capel  still  glowed  in 
many  sequestered  manor-hooses ;  but  among 
chose  political  leaders  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  were  still  yonng,  or  in  the  rigonr 
of  manhood,  there  was  neither  a  Souftampton 
nor  a  Vane,  neither  a  Falkland  nor  a  Hamp- 
den. That  pare,  fervent,  and  constant  loyalty 
which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  remained 
unshaken  on  fields  of  disastrous  battle,  in 
foreign  garrets  and  cellars,  and  at  the  bar  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  among  the  rising  courtiers.  As  httle,  or 
-  atill  less,  could  the  new  chiefs  of  parties  lay 
olaim  to  the  great  qualities  of  the  statesmen 
who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
.nent.  Hamnden,  Pym,  Vane,  Cromwell,  are 
discriminated  from  the  ablest  politicians  of 
the  succeeding  generation,  by  all  the  strong 
lineaments  which  distinguish  the  men  who 
produce  revolutions  from  the  men  whom  revo- 
lutions produce.  The  leader  in  a  great  change, 
the  man  who  stirs  up  a  reposing  community, 
and  overthrows  adeeply^rooted  system,  may  be 
A  very  depraved  man ;  but  he  can  scarcely  be 
destitute  of  some  moral  qualities  which  extort 
even  from  enemies  a  reluctant  admiration — 
fijcedness  of  purpose,  intensity  of  will,  enthu- 
siasm which  is  not  the  less  fierce  or  perse- 
vering, because  it  is  sometimes  disguised  under 
the  semblance  of  composure,  and  which  bears 
down  before  it  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
the  opposition  of  reluctant  minds.  These 
qualities,  variously  combined  with  all  sorts  of 
virtues  and  vices,  may  be  found,  we  think,  in 
most  of  the  authors  of  great  civil  and  religious 
movementsy— in  Cassar,  in  Mohammed,  in 
Hildebrand,  in  Dominic,  in  Luther,  in  Robes- 
pierre ;  and  these  qualities  were  found,  in  no 
scanty  measure,  among  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
which  opposed  Charles  the  First  The  cha- 
racter 01  the  men  whose  minds  are  formed  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  follows  a 
great  revolution  is  generally  very  difierent 
Heat,  the  natural  philosophers  tell  us,  produces 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  rarefaction  of  the  air 
produces  cold.  80  zeal  makes  revolutions, 
and  revolutions  make  men  zealous  for  nothing. 
The  politicians  of  whom  we  speak,  whatever 
may  be  their  natural  capacity  or  courage,  are 
almost  always  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
levity,  a  peculiar  inconstancy,  an  easy,  apa- 
thetic way  of  looking  at  the  most  solemn  ques- 
tions, a  willingness  to  leave  the  direction  of 
their  course  to  fortune  and  popular  opinion,  a 
action  that  one  public  cause  is  pret^  nearly 
as  good  as  another,  and  a  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  much  better  to  be  the  hireling  of  the  worst 
cause  than  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  best. 

This  was  most  strikingly  the  ease  with  the 
English  statesmen  <^  the  generation  which  fol* 
lowed  the  Restoration.  They  had  neither  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Cavalier,  nor  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Republican.  They  had  been  early  eman- 
eipaied  toa  the  domimoq  of  okl  usages  and 


feelings ;  yet  they  had  not  acquired  a  strong 
passion  for  innovation.  Accustomed  to  see  old 
establishments  shaking,  falling,  lying  in  ruins 
an  around  them^ — to  live  under  a  succession 
of  constitutions,  of  which  the  average  dura- 
tion was  about  a  twelvemonth, — they  had  no 
religious  reverence  for  prescription ; — nothing 
of  tbat  frame  of  mind  which  naturally  springs 
from  the  habitual  contemplation  of  immemorial 
antiquity  and  immovable  stability.  Accustom- 
ed, ou  the  other  hand,  to  see  change  after  change 
welcomed  with  eager  hope  and  ending  in  dis- 
appointment,— to  see  shame  and  confusion  of 
face  follow  the  extravagant  hopes  and  predic- 
tions of  rash  and  fanatical  innovators — they 
had  learned  to  look  on  professions  of  public 
spirit,  and  on  schemes  of  reform,  with  distrust 
and  contempt  They  had  sometimes  talked 
the  language  of  devoted  subjects — sometimes 
diat  of  ardent  lovers  of  their  country.  But 
their  secret  creed  seems  to  have  been,  that 
loyalty  was  one  great  delusion,  and  patriotism 
another.  If  they  really  entertained  any  predi- 
lection for  the  monarchical  or  for  the  popular 
part  of  the  conslitution.-«-for  Episcopacy  or  for 
Presb3rterianism, — ^that  predilection  was  feeble 
and  languid;  and  instead  of  overcoming,  as  in 
the  times  of  their  fathers,  the  dread  of  exile,  con- 
fiscation, and  death,  was  rarely  of  proof  to  resist 
the  sKghtest  impulse  of  selfish  ambition  or  of 
selfish  fear.  Such  was  the  texture  of  ihe  Pres- 
byterianism  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  the  specula^ 
tive  republicanism  of  Halifax.  The  sense  of 
political  honour  seemed  to  be  extinct  With 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  test  of  integrity 
in  a  public  man  is  consistency.  This  test, 
though  very  defective,  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
any,  except  very  acute  or  very  near  observers, 
are  capable  of  appljring;  and  does  undoubtedly 
enable  the  people  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
characters  of  the  great,  which,  on  the  whole, 
approximates  to  correctness.  But  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  incon- 
sistency had  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
g^ce ;  and  a  man  was  no  more  taunted  with 
it,  than  he  is  taunted  with  being  black  at  Tim- 
buctoo.  Nobody  was  ashamed  of  avowing 
what  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole 
nation.  In  tiie  short  space  of  about  seven 
years,  the  supreme  power  had  been  held  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  by  a  Council  of  Officers,  by 
Barebone's  Pariiament,  by  a  Council  of  Oflicers 
again,  by  a  Protector  according  to  the  Instru- 
ment of  Government,  by  a  Protector  according 
to  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  by  the  Long 
Parliament  again,  by  a  third  Council  of  Officers, 
hr  the  Long  Parliament  a  third  time,  hj  tiie 
Convention,  and  by  the  king.  In  such  times, 
consistency  is  so  inconvenient  to  a  man  who 
afifects  it,  and  to  all  who  are  eonnected  with 
him,  that  it  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue, 
and  is  considered  as  impracticable  obstinacy 
and  idle  scrupulosity.  Indeed,  in  such  times, 
a  good  citizen  may  be  bound  in  duty  to  serve 
a  suecession  of  governments.  Blake  did  so 
in  one  profession,  and  Hale  in  another;  and 
the  eonduct  of  both  has  been  approved  by  pos«' 
tenty.  But  it  is  clear  that  when  inconsistency 
with  respect  to  the  most  important  pnblio 
questions  has  ceased  to  be  a  reproach,  incon ' 
iiaieney  with  wspeot  le  oueetiona  of  minor 
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impurunee  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  j 
disbonourable.    In  a  country  in  which  many  j 
very  honest  people  had,  within  the  space  of  a  j 
few  months,  supported  the  government  of  the 
Protector,  that  of  the  Rump,  and  that  ol  the 
King,  a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of 
abandoning  bis  party  for  a  place,  or  of  voting 
for  a  bill  which  he  had  opposed. 

The  public  men  of  the  times  which  followed 
the  Restoration  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
courage  or  ability ;  and  some  kinds  of  talent 
appear  to  have  been  developed  amongst  them 
to  a  remarkable— we  might  almost  say,  to  a 
morbid  and  unnatural  degree.  Neither  Thera* 
menes  in  ancient,  nor  Talleyrand  in  modem 
times,  had  a  finer  perception  of  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  character,  and  of  all  the  indications 
of  coming  change,  than  some  of  our  country- 
men of  those  days.  Their  power  of  readiiig 
things  of  high  import,  in  signs  which  to  others 
were  invisible  or  unintelligible,  resembled 
magic  But  the  curse  of  Reuben  was  upon 
them  all :  ^  Uustable  as  water,  thou  shall  not 
excel.** 

This  character  is  susceptible  of  innumerable 
modifications,  according  to  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  intellect  and  temper  in  which  it 
may  be  found.  Men  of  unquiet  minds  and 
violent  ambition  followed  a  fearfully  eccentric 
course— Parted  wildly  from  one  extreme  to 
anothet' — served  and  betrayed  all  parties  in 
turn — showed  their  unblushing  foreheads  al- 
ternately in  the  van  of  the  most  corrupt  admi- 
nistrations and  the  most  factious  oppositions — 
were  privy  to  the  most  guilty  mysteries,  first 
of  the  Cabal,  and  then  of  the  Rye-House  Plot 
— abjured  their  religion  to  win  their  sovereign's 
favour,  while  they  were  secretly  planning  his 
overthrow — shrived  themselves  to  Jesuits  with 
letters  in  cipher  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
their  pockets — corresponded  with  the  Hague 
whilst  in  office  under  James — began  to  corres- 
pond with  8l  Germains  as  soon  as  they  had 
kissed  hands  for  office  under  William.  But 
Temple  wab  not  one  of  these.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  ambition.  But  his  was  not  one  of 
those  souls  within  which  unsatisfied  ambition 
anticipates  the  tortures  of  hell,  gnaws  like  the 
worm  which  dieth  not,  and  burns  like-  the  fire 
which  is  not  quenched.  His  pnnciple  was  to 
make  sure  of  safe^  and  comfort,  and  to  let 
greatness  come  if  it  would.  It  came :  he  en* 
joyed  it :  and  in  the  very  first  moment  in  which 
it  could  no  longer  be  enjoyed  without  danger 
and  vexation,  he  contentedly  let  it  go.  He  was 
not  exempt,  we  think,  from  the  prevailing  politi* 
cal  immorality.  His  mind  took  the  oontagion, 
but  took  it  ad  modum  rtdyuntit  f — in  a  form  so 
mild  that  an  undisceming  judge  might  doubt 
whether  it  were  indeed  the  same  fierce  pesti« 
lence  that  was  raging  all  around.  The  malady 
partook  of  the  constitutional  languor  of  the 

Eatient.  The  general  corruption,  mitigated  by 
is  calm  and  unad venturous  temperament, 
showed  itself  in  omissions  and  desertions,  not 
Ml  positive  crimes ;  and  his  inactivity,  thougk 
sometimes  timorous  and  selfish,  becomes  re- 
spectable when  compared  with  the  malevolent 
and  perfidious  restlessness  of  8kaftesbary  and 
Munaerland. 
Temple  sprang  (loma (ami^  wluoh,tlmiglk 


ancient  and  bonewmble,  htfd,  beftre  fait  tilM, 
been  scarcely  mentioned  in  onr  histoiy^  but 
which,  long  after  his  death,  produced  ao  mmy 
eminent  men,  and  formed  such  distingiiialied 
alliances,  that  it  exercised,  in  a  regular  and 
constitutional  manner,  an  inAuenee  in  the  stale 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which,  in  widely  differ* 
ent  times,  and  by  widely  different  arts,  the 
house  of  Neville  attained  in  England,  and  that 
of  Douglas  in  Scotland.  Dmring  tiM  latter 
years  of  George  IL,  and  through  the  whole 
reign  of  George  UL,  members  of  that  widely 
spread  and  powerfiil  connection  were  almeet 
constantly  at  the  bead  either  of  the  Government 
or  of  the  Opposition.  There  were  times  when 
the  ''cousinnoodi"  as  it  was  once  nieknamed, 
would  of  itself  have  f\Miiished  almost  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  constroction  of  an 
efficient  cabinet*  Within  the  space  of  ifly 
years,  three  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  two  Keepers  of  the  Priyy 
Seal,  and  four  First  Lords  of  the  Admiiml^ 
were  appointed  from  among  the  sons  and  gntnd* 
sons  of  the  Countess  Temple. 

So  splendid  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
main  stock  of  the  Temple  family,  continued  by 
female  succession.  William  Temple,  the  first 
of  the  line  who  attained  to  any  great  historieal 
eminence,  was  of  a  younger  branch.  His  fa- 
ther. Sir  John  Temple,  was  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Privy  Councillors  of  that  kingdom  by  the 
zeal  with  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  Loi^ 
Parliament,  he  supported  the  popular  cause. 
He  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Or^ 
mond,  but  regained  his  liberty  by  an  exchange, 
repaired  to  England,  and  there  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  burgess  for  Chichester.  •  He  at- 
tached himself  to  Uie  Presbjrterian  party,  and 
was  one  of  those  moderate  members  who^  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1648,  voted  for  treating 
with  Charles  on  the  basis  to  which  that  prince 
had  himself  agreed,  and  who  were,  in  conse- 
quence, turned  out  of  the  House,  with  small 
ceremony,  by  Colonel  Pride.  Sir  John  seems, 
however,  to  have  made  his  peace  with  the 
victorious  Independents;  for,  in  166S,  he  re^ 
sumed  his  office  in  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Temple  was  married  to  a  sister  oi 
the  celebrated  Henry  Hammond,  a  learned  and 
pious  divine,  who  took  the  side  of  the  king 
with  very  conspicuous  zeal  during  the  CivU 
War,  and  was  deprived  of  his  preferment  in  the 
church  aAer  the  victory  of  the  Parliament  On 
account  of  the  loss  which  Hammond  sustained 
on  this  occasion,  he  has  the  honour  of  being 
designated,  in  the  cant  of  that  new  brood  of 
Oxonian  sectaries  who  unite  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Jesuit  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  Orange* 
man,  as  Hammond,  Presbyter,  Doctor,  and 
Confessor. 

William  Temple,  Sir  John's  eldest  son,  was 
bom  in  London,  m  the  year  1 938.  He  received 
his  early  education  under  hi«  maternal  uncle, 
was  subsequently  sent  to  school  at  Bishop- 
Sionford,  and,  at  seventeen,  began  to  reside  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  the 
celebrated  Cndworth  was  his  tutor.  The  times 
were  not  lavoorable  to  stu^^.  The  Cfvil  War 
disturbed  eveii  the  qaiet  cloisters  aftd  bowlings 
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tntus  of  OtuBolbno^tt  produced  ^Holcnt  rcToltn 
Softs  in  th«  goyemment  and  discipline  of  the 
^olteges,  and  nnsetUed  the  minds  of  the  stn- 
dents.  Temple  forgot  at  Emmannei  all  the  little 
Greek  which  he  had  brought  from  Bishop- 
8iortford»  and  never  retrieved  the  loss  ?— a  cir* 
enmstance  which  wonld  hardly  be  worth  notic* 
ing  bat  for  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  ^fty 
jears  later,  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  set  up  his 
own  author!^  against  ^at  of  Hentley  on  ques- 
tions  of  Greek  history  and  philology.  He  made 
no  proficiency  either  in  the  old  philosophy 
which  still  lingered  in  the  schools  of  Gam- 
bridge,  or  in  the  new  philosophy  of  which 
Ijord  Bacon  was  the  founder.  But  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  continued  to  speak  of  the  former 
with  ignorant  admiration,  and  of  the  latter 
with  equally  ignorant  contempt 

After  residing  at  Cambridge  two  years,  he 
departed  without  taking  a  degree,  and  set  out 
ttfK>n  his  travels.  He  seems  then  to  have  been 
ft  Mvety,  agreeable  young  man  of  fashion,  not 
by  any  means  deeply  read,  but  versed  in  all 
the  superficial  accomplishments  nf  a  gentle- 
man, and  acceptable  in  all  polite  societies.  In 
politics  he  professed  himself  a  Royalist  His 
opinions  on  religious  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  young 
man  of  quick  p|rts,  who  had  received  a  ram- 
bling education,  who  had  not  thought  deeply, 
who  had  been  disgusted  by  the  morose  austeri- 
ty of  the  Puritans,  and  who,  surrounded  from 
childhood  by  the  hubbub  of  conflicting  sects, 
might  easily  learn  to  feel  an  impartial  contempt 
for  them  alL 

On  his  road  to  France  he  fell  in  with  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne.  Sir  Peter 
was  Governor  of  Ghiemsey  for  the  king,  and 
the  young  people  were,  like  the  father,  warm 
for  the  royal  cause.  At  an  inn  where  they 
stopped.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  brother 
amused  himself  with  inscribing  on  the  windows 
his  opinion  of  the  ruling  powers.  For  this  in- 
stance of  malignancv  the  whole  party  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  the  governor.  The 
sister,  trusting  to  the  tenderness  which,  even 
in  those  troubled  times,  scarcely  any  gentle- 
man of  any  party  ever  failed  lo  show  where  a 
woman  was  concerned,  took  the  crime  on  her- 
self, and  was  immediately  set  at  liberty  wiUi 
her  fellow-travellers. 

This  incident,  as  was  natural,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Temple.  He  was  only  twenty. 
Dorothy  Osborne  was  twenty-one.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  handsome;  and  there  remains 
abundant  proof  that  she  possessed  an  ample 
share  of  the  dexterity,  the  vivacity,  and  the 
tenderness  of  her  sex.  Temple  soon  became, 
in  the  phrase  of  that  time,  her  servant,  and  she 
remmed  his  regard.  But  difficulties  as  great 
as  ever  expanded  a  novel  to  the  fiAh  volume,  op- 
posed their  wishes.  When  the  courtship  com- 
menced, the  father  of  the  hero  was  sitting  in 
the  Long  ParUaraent,  the  father  of  the  heroine 
was  holding  Guerusey  for  King  Charles. 
Bven  when  the  war  ended,  and  Sir  Peter  Os- 
borne remnied  to  his  seat  at  Chicksands,  the 
)m>spects  of  the  lovers  were  scarcely  less 
gloomy.  Sir  John  Temple  had  a  more  advan- 
tageous alliance  in  view  for  his  son.  Borothy 
Gsbome  was  in  the  mean  time  beseiged  by  as 


many  suitors  as  were  drawn  to  Belmont  by  th« 
fatne  of  Portia.  The  most  distinguished  on 
the  list  was  Henry  Cromwell.  Destitute  of  the 
capacity,  the  energy,  the  magnanimity  of  his 
lllttstrtous  father,  destitute  also  of  the  meek 
and  placid  virtues  of  his  elder  brother,  this 
young  man  was  perhaps  a  more  formidable 
rival  in  love  than  either  of  them  would  have 
been.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  tiie  grave  and  aged,  describes  him  as 
an  **  insolent  fool,"  and  a  **  debauched  ungodly 
Cavalier."  These  expressions  probably  mean 
that  he  was  one  who,  among  young  and  dissi- 
pated people,  would  pass  for  a  fine  gentleman. 
Dorothy  was  fond  of  dogs  of  .larger  and  more 
formidable  breed  than  those  which  lie  on  mo- 
dem hearth-rugs ;  and  Henry  Cromwell  pro- 
mised that  the  highest  functionaries  at  Dublin 
should  be  set  to  work  to  procure  her  a  fine 
Irish  greyhound.  She  seems  to  have  felt  his 
attentions  as  very  flattering,  though  his  father 
was  then  only  Lord-General,  and  not  yet  Pror 
tector.  Love,  however,  triumphed  over  ambi- 
tion, and  the  youn^  lady  appears  never  to  have 
regretted  her  decision ;  thou^,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten just  at  the  time  when  all  England  was  ring- 
ing with  the  news  of  the  violent  dissolution  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  she  could  not  refVain 
fVom  reminding  Temple,  with  pardonable  v^ 
nity, "  how  great  she  might  have  been,  if  she 
had  been  so  wise  as  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
off*er  of  H.  C." 

Nor  was  it  onhr  the  influence  of  rivals  that 
Temple  had  to  dread.  The  relations  of  his 
mistress  regarded  him  with  personal  dislike, 
and  spoke  of  him  as  an  unprincipled  adven- 
turer, without  honour  or  religion,  ready  to  ren- 
der services  to  any  par^r  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
ferment This  is,  indeed,  a  very  distorted  view 
of  Temple's  character.  Yet  a  character,  even 
in  the  most  distorted  view  taken  of  it  by  the 
most  angry  and  prejudiced  minds,  generally 
retains  something  of  its  outline.  No  carica- 
turist ever  represented  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  Falstafl*, 
or  Mr.  Fox  as  a  skeleton ;  nor  did  any  libeller 
ever  impute  parsimony  to  Sheridan,  or  profu- 
sion to  Marlborough.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  turn  of  mind  which  the  eulogists  of  Tem- 

{>le  have  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  phi- 
osophical  indifference,  and  which,  however 
becoming  it  may  be  in  an  old  and  experienced 
statesman,  has  a  somewhat  ungraceful  appears 
ance  in  youth,  might  easily  appear  shocking  to 
a  family  who  were  ready  to  fight  or  suflfbr  mar- 
tyrdom for  their  exiled  king  and  their  perse- 
cuted church.  The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly 
hurt  and  irritated  by  these  imputations  on  her 
lover,  defended  him  warmly  behind  his  back, 
and  addressed  to  himself  some  very  tender  and 
anxious  admonitions,  mingled  with  assurances 
of  her  confidence  in  his  honour  and  virtue.  On 
one  occasion  she  was  most  highly  provoked  by 
the  way  in  which  one  of  her  brothers  spoke 
of  Temple:  ••We  talked  ourselves  weanr." 
she  says— "he  renounced  me,  and  I  defied 
him." 

Nearly  seven  years  did  this  arduous  woofnr 
continue.  We  are  not  accurately  informeH 
respecting  Temple's  movements  duiing  thai 
time.  Bin  he  seems  to  have  led  a  rambling 
life,  sometimes  on  the  Continent,  sometimea'itf 
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self  master  of  the  Freoch  and  Spanish  lao* 
ITuages,  and  auqnused  himself  by  w^tingBssays 
and  RomaDces--«n  employment  which  at  least 
served  the  pyrpose  of  forming  his  style.  The 
specimen  which  Mr,  Courtenay  has  preserved 
of  those  early  compositions  is  by  no  means 
contemptible.  Indeed,  there  is  one  passage 
OB  Like  mnd  D'uliU  which  coald  have  been  pro* 
duced  only  by  a  mind  habituated  carefully  to 
reflect  on  its  own  operations,  and  which  re* 
minds  us  of  the  best  things  in  Montaigne* 

He  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  very  active  cor* 
respondence  with  his  mistress.  His  letters  are 
losC  but  hers  have  been  preserved ;  and  ma^y 
of  them  appear  in  these  volumes.  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  expresses  some  doubt  whether  his  read* 
ars  will  think  him  justified  in  inserting  so 
large  a  number  of  these  epistles.  We  only 
wish  that  there  were  twice  as  many.  Very 
little  indeed  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  that  generation  is  so  well  worth  reading. 
There  is  a  vile  phrase  of  which  bad  historians 
are  exceedingly  fond — **  the  dignity  of  history." 
One  writer  is  in  possession  of  some  anecdotes 
which  would  illustrate  most  strikingly  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Mississippi  scheme  on  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  Parisians.  Bf  t  he 
auppresses  those  anecdotes  because  they  are 
too  low  for  the  dignity  of  history.  Another  is 
strongly  tempted  to  mention  some  facts  indi- 
cating the  horrible  state  of  the  prisons  of  Eng- 
land two  hundred  3rears  ago.  But  he  hardly 
thinks  that  the  sufferings  of  a  dozen  felons 
pigging  together  on  bare  bricks  in  a  hole  fiAeen 
feet  square  would  form  a  subject  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  history.  Another,  from  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  history,  publishes  an  account  of 
the  reign  of  George  IL,  without  ever  mention^ 
ing  Whit^eld's  preaching  in  Moorfields.  How 
•hould  a  writer,  who  can  talk  about  senates, 
and  congresses  of  sovereigns,  and  pragmatic 
sanctions,  and  ravelines,  and  counterscarps, 
and  battles  where  ten  thousand  men  are  killed 
and  six  thousand  men  with  fifty  stands  of  co- 
lours and  eighty  guns  taken,  stoop  to  the  Stock- 
Exchange,  to  Newgate,  to  the  theatre,  to  the 
tabernacle  1 

TragCiiy  has  its  dignity  as  well  as  history ; 
and  how  much  the  tragic  art  has  owed  to  that 
dignity  any  man  may  judge  who  will  compare 
the  majestic  Alexandrines  in  which  Uie  **  Seig- 
neur Oreste**  and  "  Madame  Andromaque"  utter 
their  complaints,  with  the  chattering  of  the  fool 
in  **  Lear,"  and  of  the  nurse  in  **  Borneo  and 
Juliet" 

That  an  historian  should  not  record  trifles, 
that  he  should  confine  himself  to  what  is  imr 
portant,  is  perfect^  true.  But  many  writers 
seem  never  to  have  considered  on  what  the  his- 
torical importance  of  an  event  depends.  They 
seem  not  to  oe  aware  that  the  importance  of  a 
fact,  when  that  fact  is  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  immediate  effects,  and  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  same  fact,  when  that  fact  is  con^ 
sidered  as  part  of  the  materials  for  the  con- 
•trufitiDB  of  a  science,  are  two  very  diflerent 
things.  The  quantity  of  good  or  evil  which  a 
transaction  produces  is  by  no  means  necessar 
rily  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  light  which 
that  transaction  afibrds  as  to  the  way  in  which 


good  or  evil  nuigrheic^fterbppcodaMi*  Dm 
poisoning  of  an  emperor  is  in  one  sense  a  fa^ 
more  serious  matter  than  the  poisoning  of  % 
rat  But  the  poisoning  of  a  rat  may  be  an  en^ 
in  chemistry ;  and  an  emperor  may  be  poisoned 
by  such  ordinary  means,  and  with  such  ordi- 
nary sjrmptoms,  that  no  scientific  journal  would 
notice  the  occurrence.  An  action  for  a  hiUH 
dred  thousand  pounds  is  in  one  sense  a  mora 
momentous  aflair  than  an  action  for  fiAy 
pounds*  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  report  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  of  law  ought  to  give  a  fuller  ao- 
count  of  an  action  for  a  hundred  thoasan4 
pounds  ttian  of  an  action  for  fift^  pounds.  For 
a  cause,  in  which  a  large  sum  is  at  stake,  max 
be  impoitant  only  to  the  particular  plaintiff 
and  the  particular  defendant  A  cause,  on  th# 
other  hand«>  in  which  a  small  sum  is  at  stake, 
may  establish  some  great  principle  interesting 
to  half  the  families  in  the  kingdom*  The  caao 
U  exactly  the  same  with  that  class  of  subjects 
of  which  historians  treat  To  an  Athenian,  im 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Delium  was  far  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  the  comedy  of  the  **  Knights.*^ 
But  to  us  the  fact  that  the  comedy  of  the 
**  Knights"  was  brought  on  the  Athenian  staga 
with  success  is  far  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  the  Athenian  phalanx  gavd  way  at  Delium* 
Neither  the  one  event  nor  the  other  has  any 
intrinsic  importance.  We  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  speared  by  the  Thebans.  We  are  not 
quizzed  in  the  **  Knights."  To  us,  the  imporv 
ance  of  both  events  consists  in  the  value  of 
the  general  truth  which  is  to  be  learned  from 
theo^.  What  general  truths  do  we  learn  from 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
the  battle  of  Delium  t  Veir  little  more  than 
this,  that  when  two  armies  nght,  it  is  not  imr 
probable  that  one  of  them  will  be  very  soundly 
beaten — a  truth  which  it  would  not,  we  appre^ 
bend,  be  difficult  to  establish,  even  if  all  ma» 
mory  of  the  battle  of  Delium  were  lost  amonc 
men.  But  a  man  who  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  comedy  of  the  *'  Knights,"  and  with 
the  history  of  that  comedy,  at  once  feels  his 
mind  enlarged.  Socieihr  is  presented  to  him 
under  a  new  aspect  He  may  have  read  and 
travelled  much.  He  may  have  visited  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  East  He  may  have  observed  the  man- 
ners of  many  barbarous  races.  But  here  is 
something  altogether  different  from  every  thing 
which  he  has  stea  either  among  poUshed  men 
or  amon|[  savages.  Here  is  a  eommunity,  po* 
litically,  intellectually,  and  morally  unlike  any 
other  community  of  which  he  htis  the  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  This  is  the  really  pro* 
cious  part  of  history, — the  com  which  some 
threshers  carefully  sever  from  the  chafi^  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  chaff  into  the 
garner,  and  flinging  the  com  into  the  fire. 

Thinking  thus,  we  are  glad  to  leara  so  much, 
and  would  williugly  learn  more,  about  tha 
loves  of  Sir  William  and  his  mistress.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  be  sure,  Louis  XIV. 
was  a  much  more  important  person  than  Tern* 
pie's  sweetheart  But  death  and  time  equalise 
all  things.  Neither  the  great  king«  nor  tha 
beauty  of  Bedfordshire— neither  the  goigeoii 
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TOQhte  walk  **  in  Ihe  oommoa  tiMkt  laj  hard  by 
Ike  konae,  wtare  a  great  maay  youag  veaebet 
«fled  to  keep  sheep  and  oowi  aad  fit  ia  the 
shade  einging  of  ballad*,** — ia  any  thing  lo  us. 
htnoM  and  Dorothy  are  alike  dnst.  M  cotton- 
mill  standfl  on  the  rains  of  Marli,  and  the  0»- 
%»ni«a  hav^  'oeased  lo  dwell  under  the  ancient 
taofof  the  GbicksandA.  Bui  of  that  iaformap 
lion,  for  the  take  of  which  aUme  it  ia  worth 
while  to  etody  reanote  events^  we  ind  ao  mnch 
in  the  k>ve-letler9  which  Mr*  Covnenay  haa 
pnblished,  that  we  woirid  gladly  ptHHshase 
eqaally  intereating  biHets  with  tea  taniee  their 
weight  ia  stale  papers  taken  at  random.  To  ns 
•vrety  it  is  as  usefal  to  know  how  the  yonng 
ladfea  of  England  empkiyed  themselves  a  ban* 
ifared  and  eighty  years  ago,-^ow  fhr  their 
nUads  were  enlliTated,  what  were  their  (a- 
Toarile  studies,  what  degree  ef  liberty  was 
attowed  to  them,  and  what  use  they  made  of 
^at  liberty,  what  aoccnnpUahmeBts  they  moat 
▼ahted  ia  men,  and  what  proofs  of  tenderness 
delicacy  permitted  them  to  give  to  favoured 
a«utors,*-aa  ta  know  all  about  the  seizare  of 
Fraaohe  Comt^  and  tiie  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
The  asutnal  relations  of  the  two  »txet  aeem  to 
as  to  be  at  least  as  important  as  the  mataal 
felatioas  of  any  two  governments  in  the  world ; 
aad  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  a  vinnons, 
amiable,  sensible  girl»  and  intended  for  the  eye 
of  her  lover  alone,  can  scarcely  fail  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  where- 
aa  it  is  perfectly  possible,  as  all  who  have 
made  aay  historical  researches  can  attest,  to 
read  bale  after  bale  of  despatches  aad  protocols 
without  catching  oae  glimpse  of  light  about  the 
rdations  of  governments. 

Mr.  Coanenay  proclaims  that  he  is  one  of 
Dorothy  Osborne  s  devoted  servants,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  the  publication  of  her  letters 
will  add  to  the  number.  We  must  declare  our- 
aelves  his  rivaL  She  really  seems  lo  have  beea 
a  very  charming  young  woman — modest,  ge- 
nerous, affectionate,  intelligent,  and  sprightly, 
— «  royalist,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  her 
eonaectiona,  without  any  of  that  political  aspe- 
rity which  is  as  unwomanly  as  a  long  beard,— 
religions,  and  occasionally  gliding  into  a  very 
pretty  and  enduring  son  of  preaching,  yet  not 
loo  good  to  partake  of  such  oiversions  as  Lon- 
don afforded  under  the  melancholy  rule  of  the 
Puritans,  or  to  giggle  a  little  at  a  ridictilous 
sermon  from  a  divine  who  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Assembly  at 
Westminster, — ^with  a  little  turn  for  coquetry, 
which  was  yet  perfectly  compatible  with  warm 
and  disinterested  attachment,  and  a  little  turn 
lor  satire,  wldch  yet  seldom  passed  the  bounds 
Df  good  nature.  She  loved  reading;  but  her 
studies  were  not  those  of  Eliaabeth  and  Lady 
iane  Orey.  She  read  the  verses  of  Cowley 
and  Lord  BroghilU  French  Memoirs  recom- 
mended by  her  lover,  and  the  1*ravels  of  Fer- 
aando  Mendez  Pinto.  But  her  favourite  books 
were  those  ponderous  Faench  Romances  which 
»odem  readerK  know  chiefly  from  the  pleasant 
aatire  of  Charlotte  I<ennox.  She  could  not, 
However,  help  laughiag  at  the  vile  English  into 
which  they  were  translated.  Her  own  style  is 
vanr  agreeable «  nor  are  her  letters  at  all  the 


worse  ibr  some  pasaagea  ia  which  rallleiy  ami 
tenderness  are  auxed  in  a  very  engaging 
namby-pamby. 

When  at  laist  the  constancy  of  the  lovers  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  which  kins* 
men  and  rivals  could  oppose  to  their  union,  a 
yet  more  serious  calamity  befell  them.  Poor 
Mistress  Osborne  fell  ill  of  the  smalKpox,  and» 
though  she  escaped  with  life,  lost  all  her 
beauty.  To  this  most  severe  trial  the  affectioi^ 
and  honour  of  the  lovers  of  that  ag«  was  not 
unfrequently  subjected.  Onr  readers  probably 
remember  what  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us  of 
herselC  The  lofty  Cornelia-like  spirit  of  the 
aged  matron  seems  to  melt  into  a  loag-forgottea 
softness  when  she  relates  how  her  beloved 
Colonel  **  married  her  as  soon  as  she  was  abla 
to  quit  the  chamber,  when  the  priest  and  all 
that  saw  her  were  affrighted  to  look  oa  hen 
But  God,''  she  adds,  with  a  not  ungraceful  var 
nity,  **  recompensed  his  justice  and  constancvi 
by  restoring  her  as  well  as  before."  Temple 
showed  on  Uiis  occasion  the  aame  **  justice  and 
cons^ncy"  which  did  so  much  honour  to 
Colonel  Hutchinson.  The  date  of  the  marriagf 
is  not  exactly  known.  But  Mr.  Coortenay  sup* 
poses  it  to  have  taken  place  about  the  ead  of 
the  year  1664.  From  this  time  we  lose  sight 
of  porothy,  and  are  reduced  to  form  our  opi» 
nion  of  the  terms  on  which  she  and  her  hua» 
band  were,  from  very  slight  indications  which 
may  easily  mislead  us. 

Temple  soon  went  to  Ireland,  and  resided 
with  his  father,  partly  in  Dublin,  partly  in  the 
county  of  Carlow.  Ireland  was  probably  thea 
a  more  agreeable  residence  for  the  hi|^^ 
classes,  as  compared  with  England,  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  or  since.  In  no  part  of  th« 
empire  were  the  superiority  of  Cromwell's 
abilities  and  the  force  of  his  character  so  ugr 
nally  displayed.  He  had  not  the  power,  aad 
probably  had  not  the  inclination,  to  govern  thai 
island  in  the  best  way.  The  rebellion  of  thf 
aboriginal  race  had  excited  in  England  a  strong 
religious  and  national  aversion  to  them ;  nor 
is  iken  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pro- 
tector was  so  far  beyond  his  age  as  to  be  free 
from  the  prevailing  sentiment.  He  had  van* 
quished  them;  he  knew  that  they  were  in  hif 
power;  and  he  regarded  them  as  a  band  of 
malefactors  and  idolaters,  who  were  mercifully 
treated  if  they  were  not  smitten  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  On  those  who  resisted  he  had 
made  war  as  the  Hebrews  made  war  on  the 
Canaanites.  Drogheda  was  as  Jericho;  and 
Wexford  as  Ai  To  the  remains  of  the  old 
population  the  conqueror  granted  a  peaces 
such  as  that  which  Joshua  granted  to  tne  6i- 
beonites.  He  made  them  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  But,  good  or  bad,  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  great  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  Ireland  would  have  found  ip 
him  a  most  just  aad  beneficent  ruler.  She 
found  him  a  tyrant;  not  a  small,  teasing  tyrant 
such  as  those  who  have  so  long  been  her  curse 
and  her  shame,— but  one  of  tha«e  awful  tyraats 
who,  at  long  intervals,  seem  to  be  sent  on 
I  earth,  like  avenging  angels,  with  some  high 
I  commission  of  destruction  and  renovation.  He 
I  was  no  man  of  half  measures,  of  mean  affironta 
ai)d  ungracious  concessions.    His  Pnitestant 
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aieettdeney  wan  ttoA  an  aiBtmAeney  of  ribsii^ 
And  fiddles,  and  atames*  and  prooessioas.  He 
woold  never  have  dreamed  of  aboliahing  penal 
laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  withhold- 
ing from  them  the  electiye  franchise— of  giving 
them  the  elective  franchise,  and  exclnding  them 
from  Parliament—of  admitting  them  to  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  refusing  to  them  a  fall  and  equal 
|>anicipation  in  all  the  blessings  of  society  and 
government  The  thing  most  alien  from  his 
dear  intellect  and  his  commanding  spirit  was 
petty  persecution.  He  knew  how  to  tolerate, 
and  he  knew  how  to  destroy.  His  administra- 
tion  in  Ireland  was  an  admmistration  on  what 
art  now  called  Orange  principles,— followed  out 
most  ably,  most  steadily  and  undauntedly,  most 
unrelentingly,  to  etery  extreme  coaseouence  to 
which  those  principles  lead;  and  it  would,  if  con- 
tinued, ineritably  have  produced  the  effect  which 
lie  contemplated, — an  entire  decomposition  and 
reconstruction  of  society.  He  had  a  great  and 
definite  object  in  view, — to  make  Ireland 
tlM>roughlv  English — to  make  it  another  York- 
•hire  or  Norfolk.  Thinly  peopled  as  Ireland 
llien  was,  this  end  was  not  unattainable;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  beliere  that  if  his  po- 
6cy  had  been  followed  during  fifty  years  mis 
end  would  have  been  attained.  Instead  of  an 
emigration,  such  as  we  now  see  from  Ireland 
ti>  England,  there  was,  tmder  his  government, 
a  constant  and  large  emigration  from  England 
to  Ireland.  This  tide  of  population  ran  almost 
as  strongly  as  that  which  now  runs  from  Mas- 
aachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  the  states  behind 
the  Ohio.  The  native  race  was  driven  back 
before  the  advancing  van  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population,  as  the  American  Indians  or  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa  are  now  driven  back 
before  the  white  settlers.  Those  fearful  phe- 
ttomena  which  have  almost  invariably  attended 
the  planting  of  civilized  colonies  in  uncivilized 
countries,  and  which  had  been  known  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  only  by  distant  and  ques- 
timiable  rumour,  were  now  publicly  exhibited 
in  their  sight  The  words,  <* extirpation," 
*  eradication,"  were  oAen  in  the  mouths  of  the 
English  back-settlers  of  Leinster  and  Monster 
-^aruel  words — ^yet,  in  their  cruelty,  containing 
iBore  mercy  than  much  softer  expressions 
which  have  since  been  sanctioned  by  universi- 
ties, and  cheered  by  Parliaments.  For  it  is  in 
truth  more  merciful  to  extirpate  a  hundred 
thousand  people  at  once,  ana  to  fill  the  void 
with  a  well-sforemed  population,  than  to  mis- 
govern millions  through  a  long  succession  of 
generations.  We  can  much  more  easily  par- 
don tremendous  severities  inflicted  for  a  great 
object,  than  an  endless  series  of  paltry  vexa- 
tKms  and  oppressions  inflicted  for  no  rational 
V>bject  at  all. 

Ireland  was  fast  becoming  English.  Civili- 
ntion  and  wealth  were  making  rapid  progress 
in  abttost  every  part  of  the  island.  The  effects 
of  that  iron  despotism  are  described  to  us  by  a 
lioatile  witness  in  very  remarkable  language. 
•«  Which  is  more  wonderful,"  sajrs  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, **  all  this  was  done  and  settled  within 
little  more  than  two  years,  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  that  there  were  many  buildings 
raised  for  beauty  as  well  as  use,  orderly  and 
regular  plantations  of  trees,  and  fences,  and 
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purehasea  ra«de  br  eve  from  another  at  T«rjr 
valuable  rates,  aad  }ofaitupea  made  upon  wmr* 
riages,  aad  all  other  eonve3raaces  and  aetti** 
ments  executed,  as  in  a  kingdom  at  peace  witli* 
in  itsellj  and  where  no  doubt  eovld  be  mada 
of  the  validity  of  titles." 

Alt  Temple's  feelings  about  Irish  queatioM 
wore  those  of  a  colbnist  aad  a  meinber  of  tiM 
dominant  eaate.  He  troubled  bimseif  as  Uttl# 
about  the  welfare  of  the  remaiiis  of  the  old  Celtie 
population  as  an  English  farmer  on  the  Swaa 
river  tronblea  himself  about  the  New  Hollatid* 
ers,  or  a  Dutch  boer  at  the  Cape  about  the  Caffyesk 
The  years  which  he  passed  in  Ireland  while  the 
Oronrwellian  system  was  in  fall  eperatioD  h« 
alwavs  described  as  "yean  of  gr«a  satisfhe* 
tion.*^  Farming,  gardening,  county  bveiiieas^ 
and  studies  rather  entertaining  than  profbond» 
occupied  his  time.  In  politics  he  took  no  panv 
and  many  years  after  he  attributed  tfiis  inm^ 
tion  to  his  love  of  the  ancient  cooatitatioa» 
which,  he  said,  <<  would  not  suffer  Un  to  enter 
into  public  affairs  till  the  way  was  plain  for 
the  king's  happy  restoration."  It  does  not  ap* 
pear.  Indeed,  that  any  offer  of  emplojrment  waa 
made  to  him.  If  he  really  did  refuse  any  pr^ 
ferment,  we  may,  without  much  breach  of 
charity,  attribute  the  refusal  rather  to  the  can* 
tion  niiich,  during  his  whole  life,  prevented 
him  fVom  rnnnrog  any  risk  than  to  the  fbrvonr 
of  his  loyalty. 

In  1680  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  pub* 
lie  life.  He  sat  in  the  Convention  which,  hi 
the  midst  of  the  general  confusion  that  pre* 
ceded  the  Restoration,  was  summoned  by  the 
chiefe  of  the  army  of  Ireland  to  meet  in  Du^ 
lin.  After  the  king's  return,  an  Irish  Pariin^ 
ment  was  regularly  convoked,  in  which  Tem- 
ple represented  the  county  of  Carlow.  The 
details  of  his  conduct  in  this  simatioa  are  not 
known  to  us.  But  we  are  told  in  general 
terms,  and  can  easily  believe,  that  he  showed 
great  moderation  and  great  iqptitude  for  bust* 
ness.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  distinguished 
himself  in  debate ;  for  many  years  afterwards 
he  remarked,  that  **  his  friends  in  Ireland  nsed 
to  think  that,  if  he  had  any  talent  at  all,  it  lay 
in  that  way."  / 

In  May,  1699,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  prr^ 
rogued,  and  Temple  repaired  to  England  with 
his  wife.  His  income  amounted  to  alMot  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  sum  which  was  then 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  family  mixing  in 
fashionable  circles.  He  passed  two  years  ia 
London,  where  he  seems  to  have  led  that  eai«y, 
lounging  life  which  was  best  suited  to  his 
temper.  ^ 

He  was  not,  however,  nnmindfril  of  his  in* 
terest  He  had  brought  with  him  letters  of 
introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  Clarendon,  and 
to  Henry  Bennet,  T«ord  Ariington,  who  waa 
Secretary  of  State.  Clarendon  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  But  his  power  was  visibly  declin- 
ing, and  was  r.ertain  to  declin««  more  and  more 
every  day.  An  observer  much  less  discerning 
than  Temple  might  easilv  perceive  that  the 
Chancellor  was  a  man  who  belonged  to  a  hf- 
gone  wortd ; — a  representative  of  a  past  agr, 
of  obsolete  modes  of  thinking,  of  na(iMhioa- 
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Mi^  rices,  and  of  (9ore  cqiikshioiiable  Tiitaes.  l 
yiik  \oikg  exile  had  made  him  a  stranger  in  the  j 
Country  of  his  birth.  His  mind,  heated  by  con- 
flict and  by  personal  suffering,  was  far  more  | 
set  a^rainst  popular  and  tolerant  courses  than  i 
it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  pined  for  the  decorous 
tyranny  of  the  Old  Whitehall ;  for  the  days  of 
that  sainted  king  who  deprived  the  people  of 
their  money  and  their  ears,  but  let  their  wives 
and  their  daughters  alone ;  and  could  scarcely 
reconcile  himself  to  a  court  with  a  mistress 
and  without  a  8tar-Chamber.  By  taking  this 
course  he  made  himself  every  day  more  odious, 
both  to  the  sovereign,  who  loved  pleasure  much 
more  than  prerogative,  and  to  the  people,  who 
dreaded  royal  prerogative  much  more  than 
royal  pleasures;  and  was  at  last  more  detested 
■  by  the  court  than  any  chief  of  the  Opposition, 
and  more  detested  by  the  Parliament  than  any 
pander  of  the  court 

Temple,  whose  great  maxim  was  to  offend 
no  party,  was  not  likely  to  cling  to  the  falling 
fonunes  of  a  minister  the  study  of  whose  life 
was  to  offend  all  parties.  Arlington,  whose 
influence  was  gradually  rising  as  that  of  Cla^ 
'rendon  diminished,  was  the  most  useful  patron 
to  whom  a  young  adventurer  could  attach  him- 
self. This  statesman,  without  virtue,  wisdom, 
or  strength  of  mind,  had  raised  himself  to 
greatness  by  superficial  qualities,  and  was  the 
"mere  creature  of  the  time,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  company.  The  dignified  reserve  of 
manners  which  he  had  acqidred  daring  a  resi- 
dence in  Spain  provoked  (he  ridicule  of  those 
who  considered  the  usages  of  the  French  court 
as  the  only  standard  of  good  breeding,  but 
served  to  impress  the  crowd  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  sagacity  and  gravity.  In  situa- 
tions where  the  solemnity  of  the  Bscurial 
would  have  been  out  of  place,  he  threw  it  aside 
without  difficulty,  and  conversed  with  great 
humour  and  vivacity.  While  the  multitude 
were  talking  of  "Sennet's  grave  looks,"*  his 
mirth  made  his  presence  always  welcome  in 
'the  royal  closet  While  in  the  antechamber 
Buckingham  was  mimicking  the  pompous 
Castilian  strut  of  the  Secretary  for  the  diver- 
sion of  Mistress  Stuart,  this  stately  Don  was 
ridiculing  Clarendon's  sober  counsels  to  the 
king  within,  till  his  majes^  cried  with  laugh- 
ter and  the  Chancellor  with  vexation.  There 
perhaps  never  was  a  man  whose  outward  de- 
meanour made  such  different  impressions  on 
different  people.    Count  Hamilton,  for  exam- 

Ele,  describes  him  as  a  stupid  formalist,  who 
ad  been  made  Secretary  solely  on  account 
of  his  mysterious  and  important  looks.  Cla^ 
rendon,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  represents  him  as  a 
man  whose  "  best  faculty  was  raillery,"  and 
who  was,  **  for  his  pleasant  and  agreeable  hu- 
mour, acceptable  unto  the  king.'  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  destitute  as  he  was  of  all  the 
higher  qualifications  of  a  minister,  he  had  a 
wonderful  talent  for  becoming,  in  outward 
semblance,  all  things  to  all  men.  He  had  two 
aspects,  a  busy  and  serious  one  for  the  public, 
whom  he  wished  to  awe  into  respect,  and  a  gay 
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one  for  Charles,  who  thought  that  the  greatest 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  a  prince  was 
to  amuse  him.  Yet  both  these  were  masks, 
which  he  laid  aside  when  they  had  served  their 
turn.  Long  after,  when  he  had  retired  to  his 
deer-park  and  fish-ponds  in  Suffolk,  and  had 
no  motive  to  act  the  part  either  of  the  hidalgo 
or  of  the  buffoon,  Evelyn,  who  was  neither  an 
unpractised  nor  an  undisccrning  judge,  con- 
versed much  with  him,  and  pronounced  him  to 
be  a  man  of  singularly  polished  manners,  and 
of  great  colloquial  powers. 

Clarendon,  proud  and  imperious  by  nature, 
soured  by  age  and  disease,  and  relying  on  his 
great  talents  and  services,  sought  out  no  new 
allies.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  sort  of  mo- 
rose pleasure  in  slighting  and  provoking  all 
the  rising  talent  of  the  kingdom.  His  connec- 
tions were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  small 
circle,  every  day  becoming  smaller,  of  old  Ca- 
valiers who  had  been  friends  of  his  youth  or 
companions  of  his  exile.  Arlington,  on  the 
other  hand,  beat  up  everywhere  for  recruits. 
No  man  had  a  greater  personal  following,  and 
no  man  exerted  himself  more  to  serve  his  ad- 
herents. It  was  a  kind  of  habit  with  him  to 
push  up  his  dependants  to  his  own  level,  and 
then  to  complain  bitterly  of  their  ingratimde 
because  they  did  not  choose  to  be  his  depend- 
ants any  longer.  It  was  thus  that  he  quarrelled 
with  two  successive  Treasurers,  Clifford  and 
Danly.  To  Arlington,  Temple  attached  him- 
self, and  was  not  sparing  of  warm  professions 
of  affection,  or  even,  we  grieve  to  say,  of  gross 
and  almost  profane  adulation.  In  no  long 
time  he  obtained  his  reward. 

England  was  in  a  very  different  situation, 
with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  from  that  which 
she  had  occupied  daring  the  splendid  adminis- 
tration of  the  Protector.  She  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  United  Provinces,  then  governed 
with  almost  regalpower  by  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary, John  Be  Witt ;  and  though  no  war  had 
ever  cost  the  kingdom  so  much,  none  had 
ever  been  more  feebly  and  meanly  conducted. 
France  had  espoused  the  interest  of  the  States- 
General.  Denmark  seemed  likely  to  take  the 
same  side.  Spain,  indignant  at  the  close  poli- 
tical and  matrimonial  alliance  which  Charles 
had  formed  with  the  house  of  Braganza,  was 
not  disposed  to  lend  him  any  assistance.  The 
Great  Plague  of  London  had  suspended  trade, 
had  scattered  the  ministers  and  nobles,  had 
paralyzed  every  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  had  increased  the  gloomy  discontent 
which  misgovemment  had  begun  to  excite 
throughout  the  nation.  One  continental  ally 
England  possessed — the  Bishop  of  Munster ;  a 
restless  and  ambitious  prelate,  bred  a  soldier, 
and  still  a  soldier  in  all  his  passions.  He  hated 
the  Dutch,  who  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
his  see,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  risk 
his  little  dominions  for  the  chance  of  re\fenge. 
He  sent,  accordingly,  a  strange  kind  of  ambas- 
sador to  London — a  Benedictine  monk,  who 
spake  bad  English,  and  looked,  says  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, "  like  a  carter."  This  person  brought 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  offering  to  make  an 
attack  by  land  on  the  Dutch  territory.  The 
English  ministers  eagerly  caught  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  promised  a,  SB^bijidy^Qf  Spoqftp  VU* 
2  •  2  o 
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dollars  to  their  new  allj.  It  was  determined 
to  send  an  Bnglish  agent  to  Munster;  and 
Arlington,  to  whose  department  the  business 
belonged,  fixed  on  Temple  for  this  post 

Temple  accepted  the  commission,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers, though  the  whole  plan  ended  in  nothing ; 
and  the  Bishop,  after  pocketing  an  instalment 
of  his  subsidy*  made  haste  to  conclude  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  Temple,  at  a  later  period,  looked 
back  with  no  great  satisfaction  to  this  part  of 
his  life ;  and  excused  himself  for  undertaking 
a  negotiation  from  which  little  good  could  re- 
sult, by  saying  that  he  was  then  young  and 
▼ery  new  in  business.  In  truth,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  where 
the  eminent  diplomatic  talents  which  he  pos- 
sessed could  have  appeared  to  less  advantage. 
He  could  not  bear  much  wine ;  and  none  but 
a  hard  drinker  had  any  chance  of  success  in 
Westphalian  society.  Under  all  these;  disad- 
vantages, however,  he  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion ^at  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  ap- 
pointed resident  at  the  viceregal  court  of 
Brussels. 

Brussels  suited  Temple  far  better  than  the 
palaces  of  the  boar-hunting  and  wine-bibbing 
princes  of  Germany.  He  now  occupied  the 
most  important  post  of  observation  in  which  a 
diplomatist  could  be  stationed.  He  was  placed 
in  the  territory  of  a  great  neutral  power,  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  two  great  powers 
which  were  at  war  with  England.  From  this 
excellent  school  he  soon  came  forth  the  most 
accomplished  negotiator  of  his  age. 

In  the  mean  time  the  government  of  Charles 
had  suffered  a  succession  of  humiliating  disas- 
ters. The  extravagance  of  the  court  had  dis- 
sipated all  the  means  which  Parliament  had 
supplied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  offen- 
sive hostilities.  It  was  determined  to  wage 
only  a  defensive  war ;  and  even  for  defensive 
war  the  vast  resources  of  England,  managed 
I V  triflers  and  public  robbers,  were  found  in- 
sufficient The  Dutch  insulted  the  British 
coasts,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  took  Sheerness, 
and  carried  their  ravages  to  Chatham.  The 
blaze  of  the  ships  burning  in  the  river  was  seen 
at  London ;  it  was  rumoured  that  a  foreign 
army  had  landed  at  Gravesend ;  and  military 
men  seriously  proposed  to  abandon  the  Tower. 
To  such  a  depth  of  infamy  had  maladministra- 
tion reduced  that  proud  and  victorious  nation 
which  a  few  years  before  had  dictated  its  plea- 
sure to  Mazarin,  to  the  States-General,  and  to 
the  Vatican.  Humbled  by  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  dreading  the  just  anger  of  Parliap 
ment,  the  English  Ministry  hastened  to  huddle 
up  a  peace  with  France  and  Holland  at  Breda. 

But  a  new  scene  waj  now  about  to  open.  It 
bad  already  been  for  some  time  apparent  to 
discerning  observers,  that  England  and  Holland 
were  threatened  by  a  common  danger,  much 
more  formidable  than  any  which  they  had 
reason  to  apprehend  from  each  other.  The 
old  enemy  of  their  independence  and  of  their 
religion  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  The 
ftceptre  had  passed  away  from  Spain.  That 
mighty  empire,  on  which  the  sun  never  set, 
which  had  crushed  the  liberties  of  Italv  and 
Germany,  which  had  occupied  Paris  with  its 


armies,  and  covered  die  Britisli  teas  with  ks 
sails,  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  spoiler ;  aitd 
Europe  saw  with  dismay  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
new  and  more  formidable  power.  Men  looked 
to  Spain,  and  saw  only  wellness  disguised  and 
increased  by  pride,---dominions  of  vast  balk 
and  little  strength,  tempting,  unwieldy,  and  de- 
fenceless,— an  empty  treasury, — a  haughty, 
sullen,  and  torpid  nation, — a  child  on  th« 
throne, — factions  in  the  council, — ministers 
who  served  on4y  themselves,  and  soldiers  who 
were  terrible  only  to  their  countrymen.  Men 
looked  to  France,  and  saw  a  large  and  com- 
pact territory, — a  rich  soil, — a  central  situation* 
—a  bold,  alert,  and  ingenious  peoples-large 
revenues, — ^numerous  and  disciplined  troope, 
— an  active  and  ambitious  prince,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  surrounded  by  generals  of  unrivalled 
skill.  The  projects  of  Louis  could  be  counter- 
acted only  by  ability,  vigour,  and  union  on  the 
part  of  his  neighbours.  Ability  and  vigour 
had  hitherto  been  found  in  the  councils  of 
Holland  alone,  and  of  union  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance in  Europe.  The  question  of  Portu- 
guese independence  separated  England  from 
Spain.  Old  grudges,  recent  hostilities,  mari- 
time pretensions,  commercial  competition,  se- 
parated England  as  widely  from  the  United 
Provinces. 

The  great  object  of  Louis,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  reign,  was  the  acquisition  of 
those  large  and  valuable  provinces  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  which  lay  contiguous  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France.  Already,  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  he  had  in- 
vaded those  provinces.  He  now  pushed  on  his 
conquests  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  Fort- 
ress aAer  fortress  was  taken.  Brussels  itself 
was  in  danger ;  and  Temple  thought  it  wise  to 
send  bis  wife  and  children  to  England.  But 
his  sister.  Lady  Giffard,  who  had  been  some 
time  his  inmate,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  more  important  personstge  in  his  family  than 
his  wife,  still  remained  with  him. 

De  Witt  saw  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  with  painful  anxiety.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  Holland  alone  to  save  Flanders; 
and  the  difficulty  of  forming  an  extensive  co- 
alition for  that  purpose  appeared  almost  insu- 
perable. Louis,  indeed,  aSSected  moderation. 
He  declared  himself  willing  to  agree  to  a  com- 
promise with  Spain.  But  these  offers  were 
undoubtedly  mere  professions,  intended  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  the  neighbouring  powers ; 
and,  as  his  position  became  every  day  more 
and  more  advantageous,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  rise  in  his  demands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Temple 
obtained  from  the  English  Ministiy  permission 
to  make  a  tour  in  Holland  incognito.    In  com- 

gany  with  Lady  Giffard  he  arrived  at  the 
[ague.  He  was  not  charged  with  any  public 
commission,  but  he  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  introducing  himself  to  De  Witt 
"  My  only  business,  sir,"  he  said,  **  is  to  see 
the  things  which  are  most  considerable  in  your 
country,  and  I  should  execute  my  design  very 
imperfectly  if  1  went  away  without  seeing 
you."  De  Witt,  who,  from  report,  had  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  Temple,  was  pleaded  by  the 
compliment,  and  replied  with  a  frankness  and 
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^ovtfiaUty  wliieh  at  once  led  to  intimacj.  The 
two  statesmen  talked  calmly  over  the  causes 
fdiich  had  estranged  England  from  Holland, 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  peace,  and  then 
began  to  discass  the  new  dangers  which  me- 
naced Europe.  Temple,  who  had  no  authority 
to  say  any  thing  on  behalf  of  the  English  go- 
Tcmment,  expressed  himself  very  guardedly. 
Be  Witt,  who  was  himself  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, had  no  reason  to  be  reserved.  He  openly 
declared  that  his  wish  was  to  see  a  general 
coalition  formed  for  the  preservation  of  Flan- 
ders. His  simplicity  and  openness  amaxed 
Temple,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  af- 
fected solemnity  of  his  patron,  the  Secretary, 
and  to  the  eternal  doublings  and  evasions 
which  passed  for  great  feats  of  statesmanship 
among  the  Spanish  politicians  at  Brussels. 
*•  Whoever,"  he  wrote  to  Arlington,  "deals 
with  M.  De  Witt  must  go  the  same  plain  way 
that  he  pretends  to  in  his  negotiations,  without 
refining  or  colouring,  or  offering  shadow  for 
•ubstaace.**  He  was  scarcely  less  struck  by 
the  modest  dwelling  and  frugal  table  of  the 
first  citizen  of  the  richest  state  in  the  world. 
While  Clarendon  was  amazing  London  with  a 
dwelling  more  sumptuous  than  the  palace  of 
his  master,  while  Arlington  was  lavishing  his 
ill-gotten  wealth  on  the  decoys  and  orange- 
gardens  and  interminable  conservatories  of 
Euston,— the  great  statesman  who  had  frus- 
trated all  their  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  roar 
of  whose  guns  they  had  heard  with  terror  even 
in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  kept  only  a  single 
servant,  walked  about  the  streets  in  the  plain- 
est garb,  and  never  used  a  coach  except  for 
visits  of  ceremony. 

.Temple  sent  a  full  account  of  his  interview 
with  De  Witt  to  Arlington,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  the  Chancellor,  now  shared  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  principal  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Ariington  showed  no  disposition 
to  meet  the  advances  of  the  Dutch  minister. 
Indeed,  as  was  amply  proved  a  few  years  later, 
both  he  and  his  master  were  perfectly  willing 
to  purchase  the  means  of  misgoverning  England 
Ijr  giving  up,  not  only  Flanders,  but  the  whole 
Continent  to  France.  Temple,  who  distinctly 
saw  that  a  moment  had  arrived  at  which  it  was 
possible  to  reconcile  his  country  with  Holland, 
—to  reconcile  Charies  with  the  Parliament, — 
to  bridle  the  power  of  Louis, — ^to  efface  the 
shame  of  the  late  ignominious  war, — to  restore 
England  to  the  same  place  in  Europe  which 
the  had  occupied  under  Cromwell,  became 
more  and  more  urgent  in  his  representations. 
Ariington*s  replies  were  for  some  time  couched 
in  cold  and  ambiguous  terms.  But  the  events 
which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament, 
In  the  autumn  of  1667,  appear  to  have  produced 
an  entire  change  in  his  views.  The  discontent 
of  the  nation  was  deep  and  general.  The  ad- 
ministration was  attacked  in  all  its  parts.  The 
king  and  the  ministers  laboured,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  throw  on  Clarendon  the  blame  of 
past  miscarriages ;  but  though  the  Commons 
were  resolved  that  the  late  Chancellor  shotild 
be  the  first  victim,  it  was  bv  no  means  clear 
that  he  would  be  the  last.  The  Secretary  was 
peraonally  attacked  with  great  bitterness  in 
the  eoorae  of  th«  debates.    One  of  the  resolu- 


tions of  the  Lower  House  against  CkrendoA 
could  be  understood  only  as  a  censure  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government,  as  too  fa^ 
vourable  to  France.  To  these  events  chiefly 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  change  which 
at  this  crisis  took  place  in  the  measures  of 
England.  The  Ministry  seem  to  have  felt  that, 
if  they  wished  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
Clarendon's  downfall,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  abandon  what  was  supposed  to  be 
Clarendon's  system;  and  by  some  splendid  and 
popular  measure  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  Accordingly,  in  December,  1667,  Tem- 
ple received  a  despatch  containing  instructions 
of  the  highest  impK[>rtance.  The  plan  which  he 
had  so  strongly  recommended  was  approved ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  visit  De  Witt  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  States  were  willing  to  enter  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  league  with  England  against 
the  projects  of  France.  Temple,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  instantly  set  out  for  the  Hague, 
and  laid  the  propositions  of  the  English  go- 
vernment before  the  Grand  Pensionary.  The 
Dutch  statesman  answered  with  his  character- 
istic straightforwardness,  that  he  was  fully 
ready  to  agree  to  a  defensive  alliance,  but  that 
it  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  States  to  make  no  offensive  leagiie 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  With 
this  answer  Temple  hastened  from  the  Hague 
to  London,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  re- 
lated what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
De  Witt,  exerted  himself  to  remove  the  unfa- 
vourable opinion  which  had  been  conceived 
of  the  Grand  Pensionary  at  the  English  court, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  succeeding  in  ail 
his  objects.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
January,  1668,  a  council  was  held,  at  which 
Charles  declared  his  resolution  to  unite  with 
the  Dutch  on  their  own  terms.  Temple  and 
his  indefatigable  sister  immediately  sailed 
again  for  the  Hague,  and,  aAer  weathering  a 
violent  storm  in  which  they  were  very  neariy 
lost,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other,  the  deal- 
ings between  Temple  and  De  Witt  were  sin- 
gularly (kir  and  open.  When  they  met.  Temple 
began  by  recapitulating  what  had  passed  at 
their  last  interview.  De  Witt,  who  was  as 
little  given  to  lying  with  his  face  as  with  his 
tongue,  marked  his  assent  by  his  looks  white 
the  recapitulation  proceeded ;  and  when  it  was 
concluded,  answered  that  Temple's  memory 
was  perfectly  correct,  and  thanked  him  for 
proceeding  in  so  exact  and  sincere  a  manner. 
Temple  then  informed  the  Grand  Pensionary 
that  the  King  of  England  had  determined  to 
close  with  the  proposal  of  a  defensive  alliance. 
De  Witt  had  not  expected  so  speedy  a  resolu- 
tion, and  his  countenance  indicated  surprise  as 
well  as  pleasure.  But  he  did  not  retract ;  and  it 
was  speedily  arranged  that  England  and  Hol- 
land should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Louis  to  abide  by  the  compromise  which  he 
had  formerly  offered.  The  next  object  of  the 
two  statesmen  was  to  induce  another  govern- 
ment to  become  a  party  to  their  league.  The 
victories  of  Gustavus  and  Torstenson,  and 
the  p<^acal  taleatt  of  Oxeastiem,  had  6b: 
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tiiaed  for  Swaden  a  couidtimicm  in  Euope 
^proportioned  lo  her  real  power.  The 
Princes  of  Northern  Germany  stood  in  great 
awe  of  her.  And  De  Witt  and  Temple 
agreed  that  if  she  conld  be  indoced  to  accede 
to  the  leafne,  "*  it  would  be  too  strong  a  bar  for 
France  to  venture  on."  Temple  went  that 
sane  evening  to  Count  Dona,  the  Swedish 
minister  at  the  Hague ;  took  a  seat  in  the  most 
unceremonious  manner;  aud,  with  that  air  of 
frankness  and  good-will  by  which  he  oAen  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  his  diplomatic  overtures 
acceptable,  explained  the  scheme  which  was 
in  agitation.  Dona  was  greatly  pleased  and 
flattered.  He  had  not  powers  which  woald 
authorize  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  such 
importance.  Bat  he  strongly  advised  Temple 
and  De  Witt  to  do  their  part  without  delay,  and 
seemed  confident  that  Sweden  would  accede. 
The  ordinary  course  of  public  business  in  HoU 
land  was  too  slow  for  the  present  emergency ; 

.  and  De  Wiu  appeared  to  have  some  scruples 
about  breaking  through  the  established  forms. 
But  the  urgency  and  dexterity  of  Temple  pre* 
vailed.  The  States-General  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  executing  the  treaty  with  a  celerity 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  federation, 
and  indeed  inconsistent  with  its  fundamental 
laws.  The  state  of  public  feeling  was,  how- 
ever, such  in  ail  the  pivvinces,  that  this  irregu- 
larity was  not  merely  pardoned  but  applauded. 
When  the  instrument  had  been  formally  signed, 
the  Dutch  commissioners  embraced  the  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiary  with  the  wannest  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  confidence.  *'  At  Breda,'* 
exclaimed  Temple,  **  we  embraced  as  friends— 
here  as  brotheis." 
This  memoralle  negotiation  occupied  only 

.  five  days.  De  Wiu  complimented  Temple  in 
high  terms  on  having  effected  in  sd  short  a 
time  what  must,  under  other  management, 
have  been  the  work  of  months ;  and  Temple, 
in  his  despatches,  i.poke  in  equally  high  terms 
of  De  Witt.  ''  I  must  add  these  words  to  do 
M.  de  Witt  right,  that  I  found  him  as  plain,  as 
direct  and  square  in  the  course  of  this  business 

■  as  any  man  could  be,  though  often  stiff  in 
points  where  he  thought  any  advantage  could 
accrue  to  his  country ;  and  have  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  be  satisfied  with  him;  and  for 
his  industry,  no  man  had  ever  more  I  am  sure. 
For  these  five  days  at  least,  neither  of  us  spent 
any  idle  hours,  neither  day  nor  nighL*' 

Sweden  willingly  acceded  to  the  league, 
which  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Triple  Alliance ;  and  aAer  some  signs  of  ill- 
humour  on  the  part  of  France,  a  general  paci- 
fication was  the  result 

The  Triple  Alliance  may  be  viewed  in  two 
lights— as  a  measure  of  foreign  policy,  and  as 
a  measure  of  domestic  policy — and  under  both 

.  aspects  it  seems  to  us  deserving  of  all  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 

Dr.  Lingard,  who  is  tmdoubtedly  a  very  able 
and  well-informed  writer,  but  whose  great  fun- 
damental rule  of  judging  seems  to  be  that  the 
popular  opinion  on  an  historical  question  can- 
not possibly  be  correct  speaks  very  slightingly 
of  that  celebrated  treaty;  and  Mr.  Coonenay, 
who  by  no  means  regards  Temple  with  that 
j^-qfonnd  veacuration  whieh  is  gfnacaily  found 
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far  too  nmch  to  Dr.  Lingard. 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Lingard  is  simply  thia : 
— ^The  Triple  Alliance  only  compelled  Louis 
to  make  peace  on  the  terms  on  which,  belbrv 
the  alliance  was  fbrmied,  he  had  ofll^red  lo 
make  peace.  How  can  it  then  be  said  that 
this  alliance  arrested  bis  career,  and  preserved 
Europe  from  his  ambition  t  Now,  this  reasos- 
ing  is  evidently  of  no  force  at  all,  except  on 
tbe  supposition  that  Louis  would  have  held 
himself  bound  by  his  former  offers,  if  the  alli- 
ance had  not  been  formed :  and  if  Dr.  Lingard 
thinks  this  a  reasonable  supposition,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  sav  to  him,  in  the  words  of  that 
great  politician,  Mrs.  Western — ^Indeed,  bro* 
iher,  you  would  make  a  fine  plenipo  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  French.  They  would  soon 
persuade  you  that  they  take  towns  out  of  n^re 
defensive  principles.  Our  own  impression 
is,  that  Louis  made  his  ofl*er  only  in  order  to 
avert  some  such  measure  as  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, and  adhered  to  it  only  in  consequence 
of  that  alliance.  He  had  refused  to  consent  lo 
an  armistice.  He  had  made  all  bis  arrange- 
ments for  a  winter  campaign.  In  the  vary 
week  in  which  Temple  and  the  States  con- 
cluded their  agreement  at  the  Hague,  Franchc 
Comt^  was  axacked  by  the  French  armies; 
and  in  three  weeks  the  whole  province  was 
conquered.  This  prey  Louis  was  compellad 
to  diHgorge.  And  what  compelled  him  1  Did 
the  object  seem  to  him  small  or  contemptible  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  annexation  of  Franche 
Comt^  to  his  kingdom  was  one  of  the  favourite 
projects  of  his  life.  Was  he  withheld  by  re- 
gard for  his  wordi  Did  be,  who  never  in  any 
other  transaction  of  his  reign  showed  the 
smallest  respect  tor  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  pubUc  faith, — who  violated  the  Treaty 
of  tbe  Pyrenees,  who  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Aix,  who  violated  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
who  violated  the  Partition  Treaty,  who  violated 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht^ — feel  himself  restrained 
by  his  word  on  this  single  occasion  t  Can 
any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  his  charac- 
ter, and  with  his  whole  policy,  doubt,  that,  if 
the  neighbouring  powers  would  have  looked 
quietly  on,  he  would  instantly  have  risen  in 
his  demands  1  How  then  stands  the  case? 
He  wished  to  keep  Franche  Comt^  It  was 
not  from  regard  to  his  word  that  he  ceded 
Franche  Comt6.  Why,  then,  did  he  cede 
Franche  Comt^?  We  answer,  as  all  Europe 
answered  at  the  time,  from  fear  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

But  grant  that  Loiis  was  not  really  stopped 
in  his  progress  by  this  famous  league,  siill  it 
is  certain  that  the  world  then,  and  long  alter, 
believed  that  he  was  so  stopped ;  and  this  w^a 
the  prevailing  impression  in  France  as  well  as 
in  other  countries.  Temple,  therefore,  at  the 
very  least  succeeded  in  raising  the  credit  of 
his  country,  and  lowering  the  credit  of  a  rival 
power.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  contro- 
versy. No  grubbing  among  old  state-papers 
will  ever  bruag  to  light  any  document  which 
will  shake  these  facts — that  Europe  believefi 
the  ambition  of  France  to  have  been  curbed 
by  tbe  three  powers;  that  England,  a  few 
aoalfas  before  ^t|iff^ifaft.a)ii9fisjh«^  natiMtt* 
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tit€^  to  abatodolft  her  otm  teas,  TtnMe  to  dt* 
fdttd'  the  moaths  of  her  own  rivers,  regained 
almost  as  high  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  her 
neighbours  as  she  had  held  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  Oliver;— and  that  all  this  change 
of  opinion  was  produced  in  five  days  by  wise 
and  ref;olute  counsels,  without  the  firing  of  a 
single  gun.  That  the  Triple  Alliance  effected 
this  will  hardly  be  disputed;  and  if  it  effected 
nothing  else,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  diplomacy. 

Considered  as  a  measure  of  domestic  policy, 
this  treaty  seems  to  be  equally  deserving  of 
approbation.  It  did  much  to  allay  discontents, 
to  reconcile  the'  sovereign  with  a  people  who 
had,  under  his  wretched  administration,  be- 
come ashamed  of  him  and  of  themselves.  It 
was  a  kind  of  pledge  for  internal  good  govern- 
ment The  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom 
had  at  that  time  the  closest  connection  with 
our  domestic  policy.  From  the  Restoration, 
to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
Holland  and  France  were  to  Englacd  what 
the  right-hand  horseman  and  the  left-hand 
horseman  in  Burger's  fine  ballad  were  to 
WUdgraf, — the  good  and  the  evil  counsellor, — 
the  angel  of  light  aUd  the  angel  of  darkness. 
The  ascendency  of  France  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  prevalence  of  tyranny  in 
domestic  affairs.  The  ascendency  of  Holland 
was  as  inseparably  connected  widi  the  preva^ 
lence  of  politick  liberty,  and  of  mutual  tolera- 
tion among  Protestant  sects.  How  (ktal  and 
degrading  an  influence  Louis  #a8  destined  to 
exercise  on  the  British  counsels,  how  great  a 
deliverance  our  country  was  destined  to  owe 
to  the  States,  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  concluded.  Tet  even  then 
all  discerning  men  considered  it  as  a  good 
omen  for  the  English  constitution  and  the  re- 
formed religion,  that  the  government  had  at- 
tached itself  to  Holland,  and  had  assumed  a 
firm  and  somewhat  hostile  attitude  towards 
Prance.  The  fkrae  of  this  measure  was  the 
greater^  because  it  stood  so  entirely  alone.  It 
Was  the  single  eminently  good  act  performed 
by  the  government  during  the  interval  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution.*  Every 
person  who  had  the  smallest  part  in  it,  and 
some  who  had  no  part  in  it  at  all,  battled  for  a 
thare  of  the  credit  The  most  close-fisted  re- 
ptiblicans  were  ready  to  grant  money  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  popular  alliance ;  and  the  great  Tory 
poet  of  that  age,  in  his  finest  satires,  repeatedly 
spoke  with  reverente  of  the  **  triple  bond." 

This  negotiation  raised  the  fame  of  Temple 
both  at  home  and  abroad  to  a  great  height, — to 
such  a  height,  indeed,  as  seems  to  have  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  friend  Ariington.  While 
liondon  and  Amsterdam  resounded  with  accla^ 
mations  of  joy,  the  Secretary,  in  very  cold 
official  language,  communicated  to  his  fHend 
the  approbation  of  the  king;  and  lavish  as  the 
government  was  of  titles  and  of  money,  its 
ablest  servant  was  neither  ennobled  nor  en* 
riehed. 
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Temple's  aezt  mission  wa^  td  Ait^larOh«» ' 
pelle,  where  a  general  congress  met  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  work  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  On  his  road  he  received  abundant 
proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  Was  held. 
Salutes  were  flred  from  the  walls  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed  ;  the  population 
poured  forth  into  the  streets  to  see  him ;  and 
the  magistrates  entertained  him  with  speeches 
and  banquets.  After  the  close  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  Aix,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
the  Hague.  But  in  both  these  missions  he  ex- 
perienced much  vexation  from  the  rigid,  and, 
indeed,  unjust  parsimony  of  the  government 
Profuse  to  many  unworthy  applicants,  the 
ministers  were  niggardly  to  him  alone.  They 
secretly  disliked  his  politics ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  indemnified  themselves  for  the  humi- 
liation of  adopting  his  measures  by  cutting 
down  his  salary  and  delaying  the  settlement 
of  his  outfit 

At  the  Hague  he  was  received  with  cordiali- 
ty by  De  Witt,  and  with  the  most  signal  marks 
of  respect  by  the  States-General.  His  situa- 
tion was  in  one  point  extremely  delicate.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
faction  opposed  to  the  administration  of  De 
Witt,  was  the  nephew  of  Charles.  To  pre- 
serve the  confidence  of  the  ruling  party  with- 
out showing  any  want  of  respect  to  so  near  a 
relation  of  his  own  master  was  no  easy  task. 
But  Temple  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  favour,  both 
with  the  Grand  Pensionary  and  with  the  . 
prince. 

In  the  main,  the  years  which  he  spent  at  the 
Hague  seem,  in  spite  of  some  pecuniary  difll- 
cttlties,  occasioned  by  the  ill-will  of  the  English 
ministers,  to  have  passed  very  agreeably.  He 
enjoyed  the  highest  personal  consideration. 
He  was  surrounded  by  objects  interesting  in 
the  highest  degree  to  a  man  of  his  observant 
turn  of  mind.  He  had  no  wearing  labour,  no 
heavy  responsibility,  and  if  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  his  high  reputation,  he  ran 
no  risk  of  impairing  it 

But  evil  times  were  at  hand.  Though  Charles 
had  for  a  moment  deviated  into  a  wise  and 
dignified  policy,  his  heart  had  always  been 
with  France  ;  and  France  employed  every 
means  of  seduction  to  lure  him  back.  His 
impatience  of  control,  his  greejftiness  for  mo- 
ney, his  passion  for  beauty,  hlfe  family  affec- 
tions, all  his  tastes,  all  his  feelings,  were 
practised  on  with  the  utmost  dexterity.  His 
interior  cabinet  was  now  composed  of  men 
such  as  that  generation,  and  that  generation 
alone,  produced;  of  men  at  whose  audA- 
cious  profligacy  the  rats  of  our  own  time 
look  with  the  same  sort  of  admiring  despair 
with  which  our  sculptors  contemplate  the  The- 
seus, and  our  painters  the  Cartoons.  To  be  a 
real,  hearty,  deadly  enemy  of  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  the  nation  was,  in  that  dark  eon 
clave,  an  honourable  distinction ;  a  distinction 
which  belonged  only  to  the  daring  and  impetu- 
ous Clifford.  His  associates  were  men  to 
whom  all  creeds  and  all  constitutions  were 
alike ;  who  were  equally  ready  to  profess  an£ 
to  persecute  the  faith  of  Geneva,  of  Lambeth, 
and  of  Rome  I  who  wc^  ©^it^llxjead^^,^ 
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tooU  of  power  willKnit  any  sense  of  lojralty, 
aad  stirrers  of  sedition  without  any  zeal  for 
Areedom. 

It  was  hardly  possible  even  for  a  man  so 
penetrating  as  De  Witt  to  foresee  to  what 
depths  of  wickedness  and  infamy  this  execra- 
ble administratior  would  descend.  Yet  many 
signs  of  the  great  wo  which  was  coming  on 
Europe — the  visit  of  the  Dachess  of  Orleans  to 
her  brother,  —  the  unexplained  mission  of 
Buckingham  to  Paris,— the  sudden  occupation 
of  Lorraine  by  the  French,  —  rendered  the 
Grand  Pensionary  uneasy ;  and  his  alarm  in- 
creased when  he  learned  that  Temple  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  repair  instantly  to  London. 
He  earnestly  pressed  for  an  explanation. 
Temple  very  sincerely  replied  that  he  hoped 
that  the  English  ministers  would  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  **I  can  an- 
swer," he  said,  "  only  for  myself.  But  that  I 
can  do.  If  a  new  system  is  to  be  adopted,  I 
will  never  have  any  part  in  it.  I  have  told  the 
king  so ;  and  I  will  make  my  words  good.  If 
I  return,  you  will  know  more ;  and  if  I  do  not 
return,  you  will  guess  more."  De  Witt  smiled, 
and  answered  that  he  would  hope  the  best; 
and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
others  from  forming  unfavourable  surmises. 

In  October,  1670,  Temple  reached  London; 
and  all  his  worst  suspicions  were  immediately 
more  than  confirmed.  He  repaired  to  the  Se- 
cretary's house,  and  was  kept  an  hour  and  a 
half  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  whilst  I«ord 
Ashley  was  closeted  with  Arlington.  When 
at  length  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  Arling- 
ton was  dry  and  cold,  asked  trifling  questions 
about  the  voyage,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  discussing  business, 
called  in  his  daughter — an  engaging  little  girl 
of  three  years  old,  who  was  long  after  de- 
scribed by  poets  *<  as  dressed  in  all  the  bloom 
of  smiling  nature,"  and  whom  Evelyn,  one  of 
the  witnesses  of  her  inauspicious  marriage, 
mournfully  designated  as  "the  sweetest,  hope- 
fullest,  most  beautiful  child,  and  most  virtuous 
too."  Any  particular  conversation  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  Temple,  who,  with  all  his  constitu- 
tional or  philosophical  indifference,  was  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  on  the  side  of  vanity,  felt  this 
treatment  keenly.  The  next  day  he  offered 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  was 
snufiing  up  the  morning  air,  and  feeding  his 
docks  in  the  MalU  Charles  was  civil,  but, 
like  Arlington,  carefully  avoided  all  conversa- 
tion on  politics.  Temple  found  that  all  his 
most  respectable  friends  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  secrets  of  the  inner  council ; 
and  were  awaiting  in  anxiety  and  dread  for 
what  those  mysterious  deliberations  might  pro- 
duce. At  length  he  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
light  The  bold  spirit  and  fierce  passions  of 
Clifford  rendered  him  the  most  unfit  of  all 
men  to  be  the  keeper  of  a  momentous  secret. 
He  told  Temple,  with  great  vehemence,  that 
the  States  had  behaved  basely,  that  De  Witt 
was  a  rogue  and  a  rascal,  that  it  was  below  the 
King  of  England,  or  any  other  king,  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  such  wretches ;  that  this 
ought  to  be  made  known  to  all  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minister  at  the 
Hague  to  dedart  it  publicly.    Temple  com- 


manded his  temper  at  weU  at  ha  eooM,  aad 

replied,  calmly  and  firmly,  that  he  should 
make  no  such  declaration,  and  that  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  Statea 
and  their  ministers,  be  would  say  exactly  what 
he  thought. 

He  now  saw  clearly  that  the  tempest  was 
gathering  fast, — that  the  great  alliance  which 
he  had  framed,  aod  over  which  he  had  watch- 
ed with  parental  care,  was  about  to  be  dis- 
solved,—  that  times  were  at  hand  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him,  if  he  continued  in 
public  life,  either  to  take  part  decidedly  against 
the  court,  or  to  forfeit  the  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  at  home  atfd  abroad.  He 
began  to  make  preparations  for  retiring  alto- 
gether from  business.  He  enlarged  a  little 
garden  which  he  had  purchased  at  Sheea,  and 
laid  out  some  money  in  ornamenting  his  house 
there.  He  was  still  nominally  ambassador  to 
Holland ;  and  the  English  ministers  continued 
some  months  to  flatter  the  States  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  speedily  return.  At  length,  in 
June,  1671,  the  designs  of  the  "  Cabal  *^  were 
ripe.  The  infamous  treaty  with  Prance  had 
been  ratified.  The  season  of  deception  was 
past,  and  that  of  insolence  and  violence  had 
arrived.  Temple  received  his  formal  dismis- 
sion, kissed  the  king's  hand,  was  repaid  for  his 
services  with  some  of  those  vague  complimenut 
and  promises  which  cost  so  little  to  the  cold 
heart,  the  easy  temper,  and  the  ready  tongue  of 
Charles,  and  quietly  withdrew  to  his  little  nest, 
as  he  called  it,  at  Sheen. 

There  he  amused  himself  with  gardening, 
which  he  practised  so  successfully  that  the 
fame  of  his  fruit  soon  spread  far  and  wide. 
But  letters  were  his  chief  solace.  He  had,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  been  from  his  youth  in 
the  habit  of  diverting  himself  with  composi- 
tion. The  clear  and  agreeable  language  of  his 
despatches  had  early  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
employers ;  and  before  the  peace  of  Breda,  he 
had,  at  the  request  of  Arlington,  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  war,  of  which  nothing  is  now 
known,  except  that  it  had  some  vogue  at  the 
time,  and  that  Charles,  not  a  contemptible 
judge,  pronounced  it  to  be  very  well  written. 
He  had  also,  a  short  time  before  he  began  to 
reside  at  the  Hague,  written  a  treatise  on  the 
State  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  showed  all  the 
feelings  of  a  Cromwellian. '  He  had  gradually 
formed  a  style  singularly  lucid  and  melodious, 
— superficially  deformed,  indeed,  by  Gallicisms 
and  Hispanicisms,  picked  up  in  travel,  or  in  ne- 
gotiation,— but  at  the  bottom  pure  English, — 
generally  flowing  with  careless  simplicity,  bat 
occasionally  rising  even  into  Ciceronian  mag- 
nificence. The  length  of  his  sentences  has  often 
been  remarked.  But  in  truth  this  length  is  only 
apparent  A  critic  who  considers  as  one  sen- 
tence every  thing  that  lies  between  two  full  stops 
will  undoubtedly  call  Temple's  sentences  long. 
But  a  critic  who  examines  them  carefully  wiU 
find  that  they  are  not  swollen  by  parenthetical 
matter;  that  their  structure  is  scarcely  ever 
intricate;  that  they  are  formed  merely  by  aeeu- 
mulation ;  and  that,  by  the  simple  process  of 
leaving  out  conjunctions,  and  substituting  full 
stops  for  colons  and  semicolons,  they  ndght, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  ordt^  of  tbft 
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words,  be  brosen  up  into  yeiy  short  periods,  I 
^^vitk  no  sacrifice  except  that  of  euphony.  The 
long  sentences  of  Hooker  and  Clarendon,  on 
the  contrarj,  are  really  long  sentences,  and 
cannot  be  tamed  into  short  ones,  without 
beiog  entirely  taken  to  pieces. 

The  best  known  of  the  works  which  Temple 
composed  during  his  first  retreat  from  official 
business  are,  an  Essay  on  Government,  which 
jeems  to  us  exceedingly  childish ;  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  United  Provinces,  which  we  think 
a  masterpiece  in  its  kind*  Whoever  com- 
pares th^  two  pieces  will  probably  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  Temple  was  not  a 
rtry  deep  or  accurate  reasoner,  bat  was  an 
excellent  observery— that  he  had  no  call  to 
philosophical  speculation,  but  that  he  was 
qualified  to  excel  as  a  writer  of  Memoirs  and 
Travele. 

While  Temple  was  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits, the  great  storm  which  had  long  been 
brooding  over  Europe  burst  with  such  fnry  as 
for  a  moment  «eemed  to  threaten  ruin  to  all 
free  governments  and  ali  Protestant  churches. 
Prance  and  England,  without  seeking  for  any 
decent  pretext,  decla^  war  against  Holland. 
The  immense  armies  of  Jjouis  poured  across 
the  Rhine,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Dutch  seemed  to  be 
paralyzed  with  terror.  Great  towns  opened 
their  gates  to  straggling  parties.  Regiments 
Aung  down  their  arms  without  seeing  an  ene- 
my. Guelderland,  Overyssel,  Utrecht  were 
overrun  by  the  conquerors.  The  fires  of  the 
French  camp  were  seen  from  the  walls  of  Am- 
sterdam. In  the  first  madness  of  their  despair, 
the  devoted  people  turned  their  rage  against 
the  most  illustrions  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
De  Rujrterwas  saved  with  difficulty  fVom  as- 
sassins. De  Witt  was  torn  to  pieces  by  an  in- 
furiated rabble.  No  hope  was  left  to  the  Com- 
Bsonwealth,  save  in  the  dauntless,  the  ardent, 
the  indefatigable,  the  unconquerable  spirit 
Which  glowed  ander  the  frigid  demeanour  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Orange. 

Tliat  great  man  rose  at  once  to  the  fbll  dig- 
nity of  his  part,  and  approved  himself  a  wor- 
thy descendant  of  the  line  of  heroes  who  had 
Tindicated  the  liberties  of  Europe  against  the 
bouse  of  Austria.  Nothing  could  shake  his 
fidelity  to  his  country — ^not  his  close  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  family  of  England — not  the 
most  earnest  solicitations— not  the  most  tempt- 
ing offers.  The  spirit  of  the  nation,— that  spi- 
rit which  had  maintained  the  great  conflict 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  Philip — revived 
in  all  its  strength.  Counsels  sach  as  are  in- 
spired by  a  generous  despair,  and  are  almost 
always  followed  by  a  speedy  dawn  of  hope, 
were  gravely  concerted  by  the  statesmen  of 
HoUand.  To  open  their  dikes,— to  man  their 
ships,— to  leave  their  country,  widi  all  its  mira- 
oles  of  art  and  indastry,-^its  cities,  its  canals, 
its  villas,  its  pastures,  and  its  tnlip  gardens, — 
buried  under  the  waves  of  the  German  ocean, 
^-4o  bear  to  a  distant  clime  their  Calvinistic 
fhith  and  their  old  Batavian  liberties,  to  fix, 
perhaps  with  happier  auspices,  the  new  Stadt- 
Bouse  of  their  Uommonwealth,  under  other 
stars,  and  amidst  a  strange  vegetation,  in  the 
8pic»&Unds  of  the  Eastern  seas,— such  were 


the  plans  which  they  had  the  spirit  to  formi 
and  it  is  seldom  that  men  who  have  the  spirit 
to  form  such  plans,  are  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  executing  them. 

The  allies  had,  during  a  short  period,  ob- 
tained the  most  appalling  success.  This  was 
their  auspicious  moment.  They  neglected  to 
improve  it.  It  passed  away ;  and  it  returned 
no  more.  The  Prince  of  Orange  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  French  armies.  Louis  re- 
turned to  be  amused  and  flattered  at  VersailleK. 
The  country  was  under  water.  The  winter 
approached.  The  weather  became  stormy. 
The  fleets  of  the  combined  kings  could  no 
longer  keep  the  sea.  The  republic  had  ob- 
tained a  respite ;  and  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  a  respite  was,  in  a  military  view 
important;  in  a  political  view,  almost  decisive. 

The  alliance  against  Holland,  formidable  as 
it  was,  was  yet  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
not  succeed  at  all  unless  it  succeeded  at  once. 
The  English  ministers  could  not  carry  on  the 
war  without  money.  They  could  legally  obtain 
money  only  from  the  Parliament;  and  iney  were 
most  unwilling  to  call  Parliament  together. 
The  measures  which  Charles  had  adopted  at 
home  were  even  more  unpopular  than  his 
foreign  policy.  He  had  bound  himself  by  a 
treaty  with  Louis  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this 
design,  he  had  entered  on  the  same  course 
which  his  brother  afterwards  pursued  with 
greater  obstinacy  to  a  more  fatal  end.  He  had 
annulled,  by  his  own  sole  authority,  the  laws 
against  Catholics  and  other  dissenters.  The 
matter  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  exas- 
perated one  half  of  his  subjects,  and  the  man- 
ner the  other  half.  Liberal  men  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  toleration  granted,  at  least  to 
all  Protestant  sects.  Many  High  Churchmen 
had  no  objection  to  the  king's  dispensing  power. 
But  a  tolerant  act  done  in  an  unconstitutional 
way  excited  the  opposition  of  all  those  who 
were  zealous  either  for  the  Church  or  for  the 
privileges  of  the  people;  that  is  to  say, of 
ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  a  hundred. 
The  ministers  were,  therefore,  most  unwilling 
to  meet  the  Houses.  Lawless  and  desperate 
as  their  counsels  were,  the  boldest  of  them  had 
too  much  value  for  his  neck  to  think  of  resort- 
ing to  benevolence^,  privy  seals,  ship-money, 
or  any  of  the  other  unlawful  modes  of  extortion 
which  former  kings  had  employed.  The  au- 
dacious fraud  of  shutting  up  the  exchequer 
furnished  them  with  about  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds : — a  sum  which,  even  in  bel- 
ter hands  than  theirs,  would  hardly  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  war-charges  of  a  single  year. 
And  this  was  a  step  which  could  never  be  re- 
peated ; — a  step  which,  like  most  breaches  of 
public  faith,  was  speedily  found  to  have  caused 
pecuniary  diflicullies  greater  than  those  which 
It  removed.  AJl  the  money  that  could  be 
raised  was  gone;  Holland  was  not  conquered; 
and  the  king  had  no  other  resource  but  in  a 
ParliamenL 

Had  a  general  election  taken  place  at  this 
crisis,  it  is  probable  that  the  country  would 
have  sent  up  representatives  as  resolutely  bos 
tile  to  the  court  as  those  who  met  in  November, 
1640;  that  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign 
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policy  of  the  government  would  have  been  in- 
stantly changed ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
<Jabal  would  have  expiated  their  crimes  on 
Tower  Hill.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was 
still  the  same  which  had  been  elected  twelve 
years  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  transports  of 
joy,  repentance,  and  loyalty  which  followed  the 
Restoration ;  and  no  pains  had  been  spared  to 
attach  it  to  the  court  by  places,  pensions,  and 
bribes.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  people  it  was 
scarcely  less  odious  than  the  Oi.binet.  Yet, 
though  it  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  those 
strong  meai^iires  which  a  new  House  would  in 
all  probability  have  adopted,  it  was  sullen  and 
unmanageable  ;  and  undid,  slowly  indeed  and 
by  degrees,  but  most  e^ectyally,  all  that  the 
Ministers  had  done.  In  one  session  it  anni- 
hilated their  system  of  internal  government 
In  a  second  session,  it  gave  a  deathblow  to 
their  foreign  policy. 

The  dispensing  power  was  the  first  object 
of  attack.  The  Commons  would  not  expressly 
approve  the  war;  but  neither  did  they  as  yet 
expressly  condemn  it;  and  they  were  even 
willing  to  grant  the  king  a  supply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  hostilities,  on  condition  that 
he  would  redress  internal  grievances,  among 
which  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  a 
foremost  place. 

Shatloobury,  who  was  Chancellor,  saw  that 
the  game  was  up, — that  he  had  got  all  that 
wa5  to  be  got  by  siding  with  despotism  and 
Popery,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  think  of 
being  a  demagogue  and  a  good  Protestant. 
The  Lord  Treasurer  Clifibrd  was  marked  out 
by  his  boldness,  by  his  openness,  by  bis  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  by  something  which, 
compared  with  the  villany  of  his  colleagues, 
might  almost  be  called  honesty,  to  be  the  scape- 
goat of  the  whole  conspiracy.  The  king  came 
in  person  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  request  their 
lordships  to  mediate  between  him  and  the 
Commons  touching  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence. He  remained  in  the  Hoose  while  hit 
speech  was  taken  into  consideration^ — a  com- 
toon  practice  with  him; — for  the  debates 
amused  his  sated  mind,  and  were  sometimes, 
he  used  to  say,  as  good  as  a  comedy.  A  more 
radden  turn  his  majesty  had  certainly  never 
seen  in  any  comedy  or  intrigue,  either  at  his 
own  playhouse  or  at  the  duke's,  than  that 
which  this  memorable  debate  produced.  The 
Lord  Treasurer  spoke  with  characteristic  ar- 
dour and  intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  the  De- 
claration, when  he  sat  down,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  the  king  and  of  the  House, 
attacked  Clifford — attacked  the  Declaration  for 
which  he  had  himself  spoken  in  council^^ve 
up  the  whole  policy  of  the  cabinet-^and 
declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  that  age  had  not  witnessed 
80  portentous  a  display  of  impudence. 

The  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  French  court, 
which  cared  much  more  about  the  war  on  the 
Continent  than  about  the  conversion  of  the 
Bnglish  heretics,  determined  to  save  his  fo- 
reign policy  at  the  expense  of  his  plans  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  obtained  a 
liUpply;  and  in  return  for  this  concession  he 
<*anceUed  the  Declaration  of  Induleenc<».  and 


made  a  formal  renimeiation  of  the  difpeuiif 
power  before  hje  prorogued  the  Hooaes. 

But  it  was  no  more  in  his  power  to  go  on 
with  the  war  than  to  maintain  his  arbitrary 
system  at  home.  His  ministry,  betrayed  wi^ 
in  and  fiercely  assailed  froffi  without,  went 
rapidly  to  pieces.  Clifford  threw  down  the 
white  stafil»  and  retired  to  the  woods  of  Ugbrook, 
vowing,  with  bitter  tears,  that  he  would  never 
again  see  that  turbulent  city  and  dMU  perftdioni 
court  Shaftesbury  was  ordered  to  deliver  up 
the  great  seal ;  and  instantly  carried  over  m 
front  of  braas  and  his  tongue  of  poison  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  remaimng  DMm- 
bers  of  the  Cabal  had  neither  the  capaei^  of 
the  late  Chancellor,  nor  the  courage  and  eq- 
thusiasm  of  the  late  Tfeasnrer.  They  were,  not 
only  unable  to  carry  on  their  foreign  projects, 
but  began  to  tremble  for  their  own  lands  and 
heads.  The  Parliament,  as  soon  as  it  agaift 
met,  began  to  murmur  against  the  alUmnee 
with  France  and  the  war  with  Holland ;  and 
the  murmur  gradually  swelled  into  a  fierce 
and  terrible  clamour*  Strong  resolutions  were 
adopted  against  Lauderdale  and  Buckingham. 
Articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibtled  against 
Arlington.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  men- 
tioned with  reverence  in  every  debate;  and 
the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned  towards  the 
quiet  orchard,  where  the  author  of  that  great 
league  was  amusing  himself  with  reading  and 
gardening. 

Temple  was  ordered  to  attend  the  king,  and 
was  charged  with  the  office  of  negotiating  i 
separate  peace  with  Holland.  The  ^anish 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  London  had  been 
empowered  by  the  Statea^Oeneral  to  treat  in 
their  name.  With  him  Temple  came  to  a 
speedy  agreement ;  and  in  three  days  a  treatf 
was  concluded. 

The  highest  honours  of  the  State  were  now 
within  Temple's  reach.  After  the  retirement 
of  Clifford,  the  white  staff  had  been  delivered 
to  Thomas  Osborne,  soon  after  created  Bali 
of  Danhy,  who  was  related  to  Lady  Temple» 
and  had,  many  years  earlier,  travelled  and 
played  tennis  with  Sir  William.  Danby  wai 
an  interested  and  onscmpulons  man,  but  by  no 
means  desdtute  of  abilities  or  of  judgment; 
He  was,  indeed,  a  far  better  adviser  than  ant 
in  whom  Charles  had  hitherto  reposed  eonn« 
dence.  Clarendon  was  a  man  of  anodier 
generation,  and  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  society  which  he  had  to  govern.  The  mem* 
bers  of  the  Cabal  were  ministers  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  enemies  of  the  Established  Church  | 
and  had  in  consequence  raised  against  them* 
selves  and  their  master  an  inesistible  storm 
of  national  and  religious  hatred.  Danby  wish* 
ed  10  strengthen  and  extend  the  prerogative  i 
but  he  had  the  sense  to  see  that  this  oonM  bt 
done  only  by  a  complete  change  of  system. 
He  knew  the  English  people  and  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  knew  that  the  course  wfaieU 
Charles  had  recently  taken,  if  obstinately  pttiw 
sued,  might  well  end  before  the  windows  of 
the  Banqueting  House.  He  saw  that  the  trae 
policv  of  the  crown  was  to  ally  itself,  not  with 
the  feeble,  the  hated,  the  down-trodden  0»« 
tholicf,  bat  with  the  powerfoi  the  wealthy,  the 
▼«Analar.  the  dominant  Church  of  England :  t^ 
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trust  for  aid,  not  to  a  foreign  prince  whose 
name  was  hateful  to  the  British  nation,  and 
whose  succours  conld  be  obtained  only  on 
Hnns  of  vassalage,  bat  to  the  old  Cavalier 
party,  to  the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  the 
universities.  By  rallying  round  the  throne  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Royalists  and  High- 
Churchmen,  and  by  using  without  stint  all  the 
resources  of  corruptiou,  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  could  manage  the  Parliament.  That 
he  failed  is  to  be  attributed  less  to  himself  than 
to  his  master.  Of  the  disgraceful  dealings 
which  were  still  kept  up  with  the  French 
court,  Danby  deserved  little  or  none  of  the 
blame,  though  he  suflered  the  whole  punish- 
qient 

.  Danby,  with  great  parliamentary  talents,  had 
paid  little  attention  to  foreign  politics;  and 
wished  for  the  help  of  some  person  on  whom 
1^  could  rely  in  that  department.  A  plan  was 
accordiugly  arranged  for  making  Temple  Sc- 
»  cretary  of  State.  Arlington  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabal  who  still  held  office  in  Eng- 
land. The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Viade  it  necessary  to  remove  him,  or  rather,  to 
require  him  to  sell  out;  for  at  that  time  the 
great  offices  of  state  were  bought  and  sold  as 
commissions  in  the  army  now  are.  Temple 
vas  informed  that  he  should  have  the  seals 
if  he  would  pay  Arlington  six  thousand  pounds. 
The  transaction  had  nothing  in  it  discreditable, 
according  to  the  notions  of  that  age ;  and  the 
investment  would  have  been  a  good  one ;  for 
we  imagine  that  at  that  time  the  gains  which 
a  Secretary  of  State  might  make  without  doing 
any  thing  considered  as  improper,  were  very 
considerable.  Temple's  friends  ofiered  to  lend 
bim  the  money;  but  he  was  fully  determined 
fiot  to  take  a  post  of  so  much  responsibility  in 
times  so  agitated,  and  under  a  pmice  on  whom 
io  little  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  accepted 
the  embassy  to  the  Hague,  leaving  Arlington 
to  find  another  purchaser. 

Before  Temple  left  England  he  had  a  long 
audience  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  spoke  with 
great  severity  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Ute  ministry.  The  king  owned  that  things  had 
turned  out  ill.  **  But,"  said  he,  "^  if  I  had  been 
well  served,  I  might  have  made  a  good  business 
of  it.*'  Temple  was  alarmed  at  this  language, 
and  inferred  from  it  that  the  svstem  of  the  Ca- 
bal had  not  been  abandoned,  but  only  sus- 
pended. He  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to 
go,  as  he  expresses  it,  **  to  Uie  bottom  of  the 
matter.**  He  strongly  represented  to  the  king 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  either  abso- 
lute government  or  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England;  and  concluded  by  repeating  an  ob- 
servation which  he  had  heard  at  Brussels  from 
M.  Gourville,  a  very  intelligent  Frenchman, 
well  known  to  Charles :  **  A  king  of  England," 
said  Gourville.  "who  is  willing  to  be  ihe  man 
of  his  people,  is  the  greatest  king  in  the  world : 
bat  if  he  wishes  to  be  more,  by  heaven  he 
is  nothing  at  all !"  The  kin^  betrayed  some 
symptoms  of  impatience  durmg  this  lecture ; 
bat  at  last  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  Temple's 
•boulder,  and  said,  **  You  are  right,  and  so  is 
Goorville ;  and  I  will  be  the  man  of  my  people." 
With  this  assurance  Temple  repaired  to  the 


Hague  in  July,  1674.  Holland  was  now  se- 
cure, and  France  was  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  enemies.  Spain  and  the  Empire  were 
in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Louis  to 
abandon  all  that  he  had  acquired  since  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  A  congress  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  was 
opened  atNimeguen  under  the  mediation  of 
England,  in  1675 ;  and  to  that  congress  Temple 
was  deputed.  The  work  of  conciliation,  how- 
ever, went  on  very  slowly.  The  belligerent 
powers  were  still  sanguine,  and  the  mediating 
power  was  unsteady  and  insincere. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Opposition  in  England 
became  more  and  more  formidable,  and  seem- 
ed fully  determined  to  force  the  king  into  a  war 
with  France.  Charles  was  desirous  of  making 
some  appointments  which  might  strengthen 
the  administration,  and  conciliate  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  public.  No  man  was  more  esteem- 
ed by  the  nation  than  Temple ;  yet  he  had  never 
been  concerned  in  any  opposition  to  any  go- 
vernment. In  July,  1677,  he  was  sent  for  from 
Nimeguen.  Charles  received  him  with  ca- 
resses, earnestly  pressed  him  to  accept  the  seals 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  promised  to  bear  half 
the  charge  of  bu)ring  out  the  present  holder. 
Temple  was  charmed  by  the  kindness  and  po- 
liteness of  the  king's  manner,  and  by  the  live- 
liness of  his  conversation ;  but  his  prudence 
was  not  to  be  so  laid  asleep.  He  calmly  and 
steadily  excused  himself.  The  king  affiscted  to 
treat  his  excuses  as  mere  jests,  and  gayly  said, 
*'  Go,  get  you  gone  to  Sheen.  We  shall  have 
no  good  of  you  till  you  have  been  there ;  and 
when  you  have  rested  vourself,come  up  again.** 
Temple  withdrew,  and  stayed  two  days  at  his 
villa,  but  returned  to  town  in  the  same  mind; 
and  the  king  was  forced  to  consent  at  least  to 
a  delay. 

But  while  Temple  thus  carefully  shunned 
the  responsibility  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  ge- 
neral direction  of  affairs,  he  gave  a  signal  proof 
of  that  never-failing  sagacity  which  enable^ 
him  to  find  out  ways  of  distinguishing  himseff 
without  risk.  He  had  a  principal  share  in 
bringing  about  an  event  which  was  at  the  time 
hailed  with  general  satisfaction,  and  which 
subsequently  produced  consequences  of  the 
highest  importance.  This  was  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Lady  Mary. 

In  the  following  year  Temple  returned  to 
the  Hague ;  and  thence  he  was  ordered,  at  the 
close  of  1678,  to  repair  to  Nimeguen,  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  the  hollow  and  unsati^ 
factory  treaty  by  which  the  distractions  of 
Europe  were  for  a  short  time  suspended.  He 
grumbled  much  at  being  required  to  sign  bad 
articles  which  he  had  not  framed,  and  still 
more  at  having  to  travel  in  very  cold  weather. 
After  all,  a  difficulty  of  etiquette  prevented  him 
from  signing,  and  he  returned  to  the  Hague. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  king,  whose  embarrass- 
ments were  now  far  greater  than  ever,  was 
fully  resolved  immediately  to  appoint  him  Se- 
cretary of  State.  He  a  third  time  declined  that 
high  post,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
a  journey  to  Italy;  thinking,  doubtless,  thai  he 
should  spend  his  time  mudi  more  pleasantly 
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amon^irpictarcsaiid  rains  than  in  nicb  a  whirl- 
pool 01  political  and  religious  frenzy  as  was 
then  raging  in  London. 

But  the  king  was  in  extreme  necessity,  and 
was  no  longer  to  be  so  easily  put  off.  Temple 
received  positive  orders  to  repair  instantly  to 
England.  He  obeyed,  and  found  the  country 
in  a  state  even  more  fearful  than  that  which  he 
had  pictured  to  himself. 

Those  are  terrible  conjunctures,  when  the 
discontents  of  a  nation — ^not  light  and  capri< 
cious  discontents,  but  discontents  which  had 
been  steadily  increasing  during  a  long  series 
of  years — have  attained  their  full  maturity. 
The  discerning  few  predict  the  approach  of 
these  conjunctures,  but  predict  in  vain.  To 
the  many,  the  evil  season  comes  as  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noon  comes  to  a  people 
of  savages.  Society  which,  but  a  short  time 
before,  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  is  on  a 
sudden  agitated  with  the  most  fearful  convul- 
sions, and  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  disso- 
lution ;  and  the  rulers  who,  till  the  mischief 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary  remedies, 
had  never  bestowed  one  thought  on  its  exists 
cnce,  stand  bewildered  and  panic-stricken, 
without  hope  or  resource,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion.  One  such  conjuncture  this  gene- 
ration has  seen.  God  grant  that  it  may  never 
see  another!  At  such  a  juncture  it  was  that 
Temple  landed  on  English  ground  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1679. 

The  Parliament  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
king's  dealings  with  France;  and  their  anger 
had  been  unjustly  directed  against  Danby, 
whose  conduct  as  to  that  matter  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  deserving  rather  of  praise  than  of 
censure.  The  Popish  Plot,  the  murder  of  God- 
frey, the  infamous  inventions  of  Gates,  the  dis- 
covery of  Colman's  letters,  had  excited  the 
nation  to  madness.  All  the  disaffections  which 
had  been  generated  by  eighteen  years  of  mis- 
government  had  come  to  the  birth  together. 
At  this  moment  the  king  had  been  ad  visaed  to 
dissolve  that  Parliament  which  had  been  elected 
just  after  his  restoration;  and  which,  though 
its  composition  had  since  that  time  been  greatly 
altered,  was  still  far  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  old  Cavalier  spirit  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded or  that  was  likely  to  follow  it.  The  ge- 
neral election  had  commenced,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  a  degree  of  excitement  never  be- 
fore known.  The  tide  ran  furiously  against 
the  court.  It  was  clear  that  a  majority  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons  would  be — to  use  a 
word  which  came  into  fashion  a  few  months 
later — decided  Whigs.  Charles  hnd  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  public 
feeling.  The  Duke  of  York  was  on  the  point 
of  retiring  to  Holland.  "  I  never,**  says  Temple, 
who  had  seen  the  abolition  of  monarchv,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  fall  of 
the  Protectorate,  the  declaration  of  Monk  against 
the  Rump, — "  I  never  saw  greater  disturbance 
in  men's  minds.** 

The  king  now  with  the  utmost  urgency  be- 
tfoaght  Temple  to  take  the  seals.  The  pecu- 
niary part,  of  the  arrangement  no  longer  pre- 
•ented  any  difficulty ;  and  Sir  William  was  not 
t|uite  so  decided  in  his  refusal  as  he  had  for- 
merly been.  He  took  three  days  to  consider  the 


postnre  of  affairs,  and  to  eiamio*  bia  omi 
feelings;  and  he  came  to  the eonc^is job  ifia;r 
**  the  scene  was  unfit  for  such  an  actor  a»  h« 
knew  himseif  to  be.**  Tet  he  feh  that,  by  re- 
fusing help  to  the  king  at  such  a  crisis  he 
might  give  much  offence  and  incnr  much  cen* 
sure»  He  shaped  his  course  with  his  osual 
dexterity.  He  affected  to  be  very  desirous  of  & 
seat  in  Parliament ;  yet  he  contrived!  to>  be  an 
unsuccessful  candidate;  andv  when  all  the 
writs  were  returned,  he  represented  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  take  the  seals  tilt 
he  could  procure  admittance  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  in  this  manner  he  sncceedecf 
in  avoiding  the  greatness  whicb  others  desireif 
to  thrust  upon  hnn. 
The  Parliament  met;  and  the  violeneeof  its 

Proceedings  surpassed  all  expectatioik.  The 
ong  Parliament  itself,  with  mnch  grater  pro* 
vocation,  had  at  its  commencement  been  less 
violent  The  Treasurer  was  instantly  driven 
from  office,  impeached,  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Sharp  and  vehement  rotes  werepassed  on  the 
subject  of  the  Popish  Plot  The  Comniona 
were  prepared  to  go  much  farther, — to  wrest 
from  the  king  his  prerogative  of  mercy  in  casea 
of  high  political  crimes,  and  to  alter  the  soo- 
cession  to  the  crown.  Charles  was  thoroughly 
perplexed  and  dismayed.  Temple  saw  him 
almost  daily,  and  thought  that  at  last  be  was 
impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  errors,  and 
of  the  miserable  state  into  which  they  had 
brought  him.  Their  conferences  became  longer 
and  more  confidential :  and  Temple  began  to 
flatter  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  reconcile  parties  at  home  as  he  had  re- 
conciled hostile  states  abroad, — that  he  mig^t 
be  able  to  suggest  a  plan  which  should  allay 
all  heats,  efface  the  mamory  of  all  past  griev- 
ances,— secure  the  nation  from  misgovern* 
ment,  and  protect  the  crown  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Parliament 

Temple's  plan  was,  that  the  existing  Privy 
Council,  which  consisted  of  fiAy  members, 
should  be  dissolved — that  there  should  no 
longer  be  a  small  interior  council,  like  that 
which  is  now  designated  as  the  Cabinet,— 4hat 
a  new  Privy  Council  of  thirty  members  shoald 
be  appointed, — and  that  the  king  should  pledge 
himself  to  govern  by  the  constant  advice  of 
this  body, — to  suffer  all  his  affairs  of  every 
kind  to  be  freely  debated  there,  and  not  to  re» 
serve  any  part  of  the  public  business  for  a 
secret  committee. 

FiAeen  members  of  this  new  Council  were 
to  be  great  officers  of  state.  The  other  fi(\een 
were  to  be  independent  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men  of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  country.  In 
appointing  them  particular  regard  was  to  be 
had  to  the  amount  of  their  property.  The 
whole  annual  income  of  the  councillors  was 
estimated  at  £300,000.  The  annual  income 
of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  supposed  to  exceed  £400^000.  The 
appointment  of  wealthy  councillors  Temple 
describes  as  **  a  chief  regard,  necessary  to  this 
constitution.** 

This  plan  was  the  subject  of  A-e^tient  eon- 
versation  between  the  king  and  Temple^  After 
a  month  passed  in  discussions,  to  which  no 
third  person  appears  to  hare   been  privy. 
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Charl«t  declaired  himself  satisfied  of  «Im  ezpe- 
^ncy  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  resolved 
to  carry  it  into  enect 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  T^ple  has 
left  us  DO  account  of  these  conferences.  His- 
torians have,  therefore,  been  left  to  form  their 
own  conjectures  as  to  the  object  of  this  very 
extraordinary  plan, — ^'Uhis  constitution/*  as 
Temple  himself  calls  it  And  we  cannot  say 
that  any  explanation  which  has  yet  been  given 
seems  to  us  quite  satisfactory.  Indeed,  almost 
all  the  writers  whom  we  have  consulted  appear 
to  consider  the  change  as  merely  a  change  of 
administration;  and,  so  considering  it,  they 
generally  applaud  iu  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  has 
evidently  examined  this  subject  with  more  at- 
tention Uian  has  often  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
seems  to  think  Temple's  scheme  very  strange, 
unintelligible,  and  absurd.  It  is  with  very 
great  diffidence  that  we  offer  our  own  solution 
of  what  we  have  always  thought  one  of  the 
gr?at  riddles  of  English  history.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  appointment 
of  the  new  Privy  Council  was  really  a  much 
more  remarkable  event  than  has  generally 
been  supposed ;  and  that  what  Temple  had  in 
view  was  to  effect,  under  colour  of  a  change  of 
administration,  a  permanent  change  in  the 
constitution. 

The  plan,  considered  as  a  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cabinet,  is  so  obviously  inconvenient 
that  we  cannot  easily  believe  this  to  have  been« 
Temple's  chief  object.  The  number  of  the  new 
Council  alone  would  be  a  most  serious  objec- 
tion. The  largest  cabinets  of  modem  times 
have  not,  we  believe,  consisted  of  more  than 
fifteen  members.  Even  this  number  has  gene- 
rally been  thought  too  large.  The  Marquess 
Wellesley,  whose  judgment,  on  a  question  of 
executive  administration,  is  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  that  of  any  statesman  that  England 
ever  produced,  expressed,  on  a  very  important 
occasion,*  his  conviction  that  even  thirteen 
was  an  inconveniently  large  number.  But  in 
a  cabinet  of  thirty  members,  what  chance 
could  there  be  of  finding  unity,  secrecy,  expe- 
dition,— any  of  the  qualities  which  such  a  body 
ought  to  possess  t  If  indeed  the  members  of 
such  a  cabinet  were  closely  bound  together  by 
interest,  if  they  all  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  administration,  if  the  majority 
were  dependent  on  a  small  number  of  leading 
men,  the  thirty  might  perhaps  act  as  a  smaller 
number  would  act,  though  more  slowly,  more 
awkwardly,  and  with  more  risk  of  improper 
disclosures.  But  the  Council  which  Temple 
proposed  was  so  framed  that  if^  instead  of 
tlvirty  members,  it  had  contained  only  ten,  it 
would  still  have  I  ten  the  most  unwieldy  and 
discordant  cabinet  that  ever  sat  One-half  of 
the  members  were  to  be  persons  holding  no 
office, — persons  who  had  no  motive  to  compro- 
mise their  opinions,  or  to  take  any  share  of  the 
responsibilty  of  an  unpopular  measure ; — per- 
sons, therefore,  who  might  he  expected,  as 
often  as  there  might  be  a  crisis  requiring  the 
most  cordial  co-operation,  to  draw  ofi'from  the 
rest,  and  to  throw  every  difficulty  in  th?  way 
of  the  public  business.   The  circumsta44ce  Uiat 
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they  were  men  of  enormofis  Pjrivate  wealth 
only  made  the  matter  worse.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  checking  body,  and  therefore  it 
b  desirable  that  it  should,  to  a  great  extent, 
consist  of  men  of  independent  fortune,  who 
receive  nothing  and  expect  nothing  from  ihe 
government  But  with  executive  boards  the 
case  is  quite  difierent  Their  business  is  not 
to  check,  but  to  act  The  very  same  things, 
therefore,  which  are  the  virtues  of  Parliamems, 
may  be  vices  in  Cabinets.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  greater  curse  to  the  country  than  an 
administration,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  as  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  and 
as  little  under  the  necessity  of  making  mutual 
concessions,  as  the  representatives  of  London 
and  Devonshire  in  the  House  of  Commons  are, 
or  ought  to  be.  Now  Temple's  new  Council 
was  to  contain  fifteen  members,  who  were  to 
hold  no  ofilces,  and  the  average  amount  of 
whose  private  estates  was  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  an  income  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  of  a  man  of  rank  of  that 
period,  was  at  least  equal  to  thirty  thousand  a 
year  in  our  own  time.  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  such  men  would  gratuitously  take  on 
themselves  the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
ministers,  and  the  unpopularity  which  the  best 
ministers  must  sometimes  be  prepared  to 
brave  1  Could  there  be  any  doubt  that  an  op- 
position would  soon  be  formed  within  the  ca- 
binet itself,  and  that  the  consequence  would  be 
disunion,  altercation,  tardiness  in  operations, 
the  divulging  of  sec  rets,  every  thing  most  alien 
from  the  nature  of  an  executive  council  1 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  considerations 
so  g^ave  and  so  obvious  should  have  altoge- 
ther escaped  the  notice  of  a  man  of  Temple's 
sagacity  and  experience  1  One  of  two  things 
appears  to  us  to  be  certain,— either  that  lus 
project  has  been  misunderstood,  or  that  his 
talents  for  public  afiairs  have  been  overrated. 

We  lean  to  the  opinion  that  his  project  has 
been  misimderstood.  His  new  Council,  as  we 
have  shown,  would  have  been  an  exceedingly 
bad  cabinet  The  inference  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  draw  is  this, — that  he  meant  his  Conn* 
cil  to  serve  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  a 
mere  cabinet  Barillon  used  four  or  five  words 
which  contain,  we  think,  the  key  of  the  whole 
mystery.  Mr.  Courtenay  calls  them  pithy  words, 
but  he  does  not,  if  we  are  right,  apprehend 
their  whole  force.  **  Ce  sont,"  said  Barillon, 
**  des  ^tats,  non  des  consiels." 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  what  we  ima^ 
gine  to  have  been  Temple's  views,  we  must 
remember  that  the  government  of  Etigland  was 
at  that  moment,  and  had  been  during  nearly 
eighty  years,  in  a  state  of  transition.  A  change, 
not  the  less  real  nor  the  less  extensive  because 
disguised  under  ancient  names  and  forms,  was 
in  constant  progress.  The  theory  of  the  con- 
stitutton—- the  fundamental  laws  which  fix  the 
powers  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature 
— underwent  no  material  change  between  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  time  of  William  m. 
The  most  celebrated  laws  of  the  seventeentK 
century  on  those  snbjects-^the  Petition  of 
Right— the  Declaration  of  Right— are  purely 
declaratory.  They  purport  to  be  merely  re- 
citals of  Uie  old  poUty  of  England.    Thef  4o 
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•ot  e^tabtfi^h  free  ^yernment  as  a  salntary 
improvement,  but  claim  it  as  an  undoubted 
and  immemorial  inheritance.  Nevertheless,  | 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  all  the  mutual  relations  of 
all  the  orders  of  the  state  did  practically  under- 
go an  entire  change.  The  letter  of  the  law 
might  be  unaltered,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  power  of  the"  crown 
was,  in  fact,  decidedly  predominant  in  the 
state ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  century  the  power 
of  Parliament,  and  especially  of  the  Lower 
House,  had  become,  in  fact,  decidedly  predo- 
minant At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
sovereign  perpetually  violated,  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  the  clear  privileges  of  Parliament 
At  the  close  of  the  century  the  Parliament  had 
rirtually  drawn  to  itself  just  as  much  as  it 
chose  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The 
sovereign  retained  the  shadow  of  that  autho- 
rity of  which  the  Tudors  had  held  the  sub- 
stance. He  had  a  legislative  veto  which  he 
never  ventured  lo  exercise, — a  power  of  ap- 
pointing ministers  whom  an  address  of  the 
Commons  could  at  any  moment  force  him  to 
discard, — a  power  of  declaring  war,  which, 
without  parliamentaiT  support,  could  not  be 
carried  on  for  a  single  day.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  now  not  merely  legislative 
assemblies — not  merely  checking  assemblies : 
they  were  great  Councils  of  State,  whose  voice, 
when  loudly  and  firmly  raised,  was  decisive  on 
all  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  whole  system  of  go- 
vernment with  which  they  had  not  power  to 
interfere  by  advice  equivalent  to  command, 
and  if  they  abstained  from  intermeddling  with 
some  department  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion, they  were  withheld  from  doing  so  only  by 
their  own  moderation,  and  by  the  confidence 
which  they  reposed  in  the  ministers  of  the 
crown.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  instance 
m  history  of  a  change  so  complete  in  the  real 
constitution  of  an  empire,  unaccompanied  by 
any  corresponding  change  in  the  theoretical 
constitution.  The  disguised  transformation  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy, under  the  long  administration  of  Au- 
gU!<:tus,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  parallel. 

This  great  alteration  did  not  take  place  with- 
out strong  and  constant  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  Till  1642 
that  resistance  was  generally  of  an  open,  vio- 
lent and  lawless  nature.  If  the  Commons 
refused  supplies,  the  sovereign  levied  a  "  be- 
nevolence.*^ If  the  Commons  impeached  a 
ftvourite  minister,  the  sovereign  threw  the 
.  *  iefs  of  the  Opposition  into  prison.  Of  these 
»  >ort8  to  keep  down  the  Parliament  by  des- 
potic force  without  the  pretext  of  law,  the  last, 
the  most  celebrated,  ana  the  most  wicked,  was 
the  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members.  That 
attempt  was  the  signal  for  civil  war,  and  was 
followed  by  eighteen  years  of  blood  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  days  of  trouble  passed  by,  the  exiles 
returned ;  the  throne  was  again  set  up  in  its 
high  place ;  the  peerage  and  the  hierarchy  re- 
eorerad  their  ancient  splendour.  The  funda- 
menuU  laws  which  had  been  recited  in  the 
I^MitioQ  of  Right  were  again  solemnly  recog- 


nised. The  theory  of  the  BndSsft  cdnstittitfcNJ 
was  the  same  on  the  day  when  the  hand  of 
Charles  U.  was  kissed  by  the  kneeling  Houses 
at  Whitehall  a3  on  the  day  when  his  father  set 
up  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham.  There 
was  a  short  period  of  doting  fondness,  an  te- 
terica  patsio  of  loyal  repentance  and  love.  But 
emotions  of  this  sort  are  transitory;  and  the 
interests  on  which  depends  the  progress  of 
great  societies  are  permanent  The  transport 
of  reconciliation  was  soon  over,  and  the  old 
struggle  recommenced. 

The  old  struggle  recommenced; — ^but  n6t 
precisely  after  the  old  fashion.  The  sovereign 
was  not  indeed,  a  man  whom  any  common 
warning  would  have  restrained  from  the  gross* 
est  violations  of  law.  But  it  was  no  common 
warning  that  he  had  received.  All  round  him 
were  the  recent  signs  of  the  vengeance  cff  an 
oppressed  nation, — the  fields  on  which  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  island  had  been  poured 
forth,— the  castles  shattered  by  the  cannon  of 
the  parliamentary  armies, — the  hall  where  sat 
the  stem  tribunal  to  whose  bar  had  been  led, 
through  lowering  ranks  of  pikemen,  the  cap- 
tive heir  of  a  hundred  kings,— the  stately  pilas- 
ters before  which  the  great  execution  had  been 
so  fearlessly  done  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  restored  prince,  admonished  by 
the  fate  of  his  father,  never  ventured  to  attack 
his  Parliaments  with  open  and  arbitrary  vio- 
lence. It  was  at  one  time  by  means  of  the 
Parliament  itself,  at  another  time  by  means 
0.'  the  courts  of  law,  that  he  attempted  to  re- 
gain for  the  crown  its  old  predominance.  He 
began  with  great  advantages.  The  Parliament 
of  1661  was  called  while  the  nation  was  still 
full  of  joy  and  tenderness.  The  great  majorinr 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  zealous  ro3ral- 
ists.  All  the  means  of  influence  which  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  afforded  were  used 
without  limit  Bribery  was  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem. The  king,  when  he  could  spare  money 
from  his  pleasures  for  nothing  else,  could  spare 
it  for  purposes  of  corruption,  w  hilc  the  defence 
of  the  coasts  was  neglected,  while  ships  rotted, 
while  arsenals  I  ay  empty,  while  turbulent  crowds 
of  unpaid  seamen  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  the 
seaports,  something  could  still  be  scraped  to- 
gether in  the  treasury  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  gold  of  Prance  was 
largely  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Yet 
it  was  found,  as  indeed  mis:ht  have  been  fore- 
seen, that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  eflTect 
which  can  be  produced  by  means  like  these. 
There  is  one  thing  which  the  most  corrupt 
senates  are  unwilling  to  sell,  and  that  is  the 
power  which  makes  tHIm  worth  buying.  The 
same  selfish  motives  which  induce  them  to 
take  a  price  for  a  particular  vote,  will  induce 
them  to  oppose  every  measure  of  which  the 
effect  woultl  be  to  lower  the  importance,  and 
consequently  the  price,  of  their  votes.  About 
the  income  of  their  power,  so  to  speak,  they 
arc  quite  ready  to  make  bargains.  But  th^ 
are  not  easily  persuaded  lo  part  with  any  frag- 
ment of  the  principal.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how,  during  the  long  continuance  of  this  Par- 
liament—the pensionary  Parliament  as  it  was 
nicknamed  by  contemporaries — though  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  be  fovourable  to  th* 
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crown,  the  power  of  the  crown  was  .constantly 
'  sinking,  and  that  of  the  Commons  constantly 
risin^^.  The  meetings  of  the  Houses  were  more 
frequent  than  in  former  reigns;  their  inter- 
ference was  more  harassing  to  the  government 
than  in  former  reigns;  they  had  began  to  make 
peace,  to  make  war,  to  pull  down,  if  they  did 
not  set  up,  administrations.  Already  a  new 
class  of  statesmen  had  appeared,  unheard  of 
before  that  time,  but  common  ever  since.  Un- 
der the  Tudors  and  the  earlier  Stuarts,  it  was 
generally  by  courtly  arts  or  by  official  skill 
and  knowledge  that  a  politician  raised  himself 
to  power.  Prom  the  time  of  Charles  H.  down 
to  our  own  days  a  different  species  of  talent, 
parliamentary  talent,  has  been  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  qualifications  of  an  English 
statesman,  tt  has  stood  in  the  place  of  all 
other  acquirements.  It  has  coverea  ignorance, 
weakness,  rashness,  the  most  fatal  maladminis- 
tration. A  mat  negotiator  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  a  great  debater ;  and  a  minis- 
ter who  can  make  a  successful  speech  need 
trouble  himself  little  about  an  unsuccessful 
expedition.  This  is  the  talent  which  has  made 

i'udges  without  law,  and  diplomatists  without 
*rencb — which  has  sent  to  the  Admiralty  men 
who  did  not  know  the  stern  of  a  ship  from  her 
bowsprit,  and  to  the  India  Board  men  who  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  rupee  and 
a  pagoda — which  made  a  foreign  secretary  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as  George  IL  said,  had  never 
opened  Vattel — and  which  was  very  near  mak- 
ing a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  could  not  work  a  sum  in  long  divi- 
sion. This  was  the  sort  of  talent  which  raised 
Clifford  from  obscurity  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
To  this  talent  Danby — by  birth  a  simple  coun- 
try gentleman-— owed  his  white  staff,  his  gar- 
ter, and  his  dukedom.  The  encroachment  of 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  on  the  power  of 
the  crown  resembled  a  fatality,  or  the  opera- 
lion  of  some  great  law  of  nature.  The  will 
of  flie  individual  on  the  throne  or  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  two  Houses  seemed  to  go  for  no- 
thing. The  king  might  be  eager  to  encroach, 
yet  something  constantly  drove  him  back.  The 
Parliament  might  be  loyal,  even  servile,  yet 
something  constantly  urged  them  forward. 

These  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree. 
What  then  was  likely  to  be  done  in  the  dry  1 
The  Popish  Plot  and  the  general  election  came 
*  together,  and  found  a  people  predisposed  to  the 
most  violent  excitation.  The  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  changed.  The 
legislature  was  filled  with  men  who  leaned  to 
Republicanism  in  politics,  and  to  Presbyteri- 
anism  in  religion.  They  no  sooner  met  than 
they  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  go- 
vernment, which,  if  successful,  must  have 
'  made  them  supreme  in  the  state. 

Where  was  this  to  end  1  To  us  who  have 
seen  the  solution,  the  question  presents  few 
difficulties.  But  to  a  statesman  of  the  age  of 
Charles  H. — to  a  statesman  who  wished,  with- 
out depriving  the  Parliament  of  its  privileges, 
to  maintain  die  monarch  in  his  old  supremacy 
— it  must  have  appeared  very  perplexing. 

Clarendon  had,  when  minister,  struggled, 
honestly  perhaps,  but,  as  was  his  wont,  obsti- 
nately, proudly,  and  offensively,  against  the 


growing  power  of  the  Commons.  He  wasfpr 
allowing  them  their  old  authority,  and  not  one 
atom  more.  He  would  never  have  claimed  for 
the  crown  a  right  to  levy  taxes  froln  the  peo- 
ple, without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  But 
when  the  Parliament,  in  the  first  Dutch  war, 
most  properly  insisted  on  knowing  how  it  was 
that  the  money  which  they  had  voted  had  pro- 
duced so  little  effect,  and  began  to  inquire 
through  what  hands  it  had  passed,  and  on 
what  services  it  had  been  expended,  Clarendon 
considered  this  as  a  monstrous  innovation.  He 
told  the  king,  as  he  himself  says,  "that  be 
could  not  be  too  indulgent  in  the  defence  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  that  he  hoped  he 
would  never  violate  any  of  them ;  but  he  de- 
sired him  to  be  equally  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
excesses  in  Parliament,  and  not  to  sufier  them 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with ;  ^nd  that  to  restrain  them 
within  their  proper  bounds  and  limits  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  to  preserve  them  from  being 
invaded;  and  that  this  was  such  a  new  en- 
croachment as  had  no  bottom."  This  is  a  sin- 
gle instance.    Others  might  easily  be  given. 

The  bigotry,  the  strong  passions,  the  haugh^ 
and  disdainful  temper,  which  made  Claren- 
don's great  abilities  a  source  of  almost  un- 
mixed evil  to  himself,  and  to  the  public,  had 
no  place  in  the^  character  of  Temple.  To 
Temple,  however,  as  well  as  to  Clarendon,  the 
rapid  change  which  was  taking  place  in  the 
real  working  of  the  constitution  gave  great 
disquiet ;  particularly  as  he  had  never  sal  in 
the  English  Parliament,  and  therefore  regarded 
it  with  none  of  the  predilection  which  men  na- 
turally feel  for  a  body  to  which  they  belong, 
and  for  a  theatre  on  which  their  own  talents 
have  been  advantageously  displayed. 

To  wrest  by  force  from  the  House  of  Com 
mons  its  newly  acquired  powers  was  impossi- 
ble; nor  was  Temple  a  man  to  recommend 
such  a  stroke,  even  if  it  had  been  possible. 
But  was  it  possible  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  be  induced  to  let  those  powers 
drop— that,  as  a  great  revolution  had  been  ef- 
fected without  any  change  in  the  outward  form 
of  the  government,  so  a  great  counter-revolu- 
tion might  be  effected  in  the  same  manner — 
that  the  crown  and  the  Parliament  mi^ht  be 
placed  in  nearly  the  same  relative  position  jn 
which  they  had  stood  in  the  reign  ol^  Elizabeth, 
and  this  might  be  done  without  one  sword 
drawn,  without  one  execution,  and  with  the  ge- 
neral acquiescence  of  the  nation  1 

The  ifnsfUsh  people—it  was  probably  thus 
that  Temple  argued— will  not  bear  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  unchecked  power  of  the  sovo 
reign,  nor  ought  they  to  be  so  governed.  At 
present  there  is  no  check  bat  the  Parliamenu 
The  limits  which  separate  the  power  of  check- 
ing those  who  govern,  from  the  power  of  ^(^ 
veming,  are  not  easily  to  be  defined.  The 
Parliament,  therefore,  supported  by  the  nation, 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  itself  all  the  powers  of 
government.  If  it  were  possible  to  frame  some 
other  check  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  some 
check  which  might  be  less  galling  to  the  sove- 
reign than  ihai  by  which  he  is  now  constantly 
tormented,  and  yet  which  might  appear  to  the 
people  to  be  a  tolerable  security  against  mal 
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administration,  Parliaments  would  probably 
meddle  less ;  and  they  would  be  less  supported 
by  public  opinion  in  their  meddling.  That 
the  king's  hands  may  not  be  rudely  tied  by 
others,  he  must  consent  to  tie  them  lightly 
himself.  That  the  executive  administration 
may  not  be  usurped  by  the  checking  body, 
something  of  the  character  of  a  checking  body 
must  be  given  to  the  body  which  conducts  the 
executive  administration.  The  Parliament  is 
now  arrogating  to  itself  every  day  a  larger 
share  of  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council 
We  must  stop  the  evil  by  giving  to  the  Privy 
Council  something  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Parliament.  Let  the  nation  see  that  all  the 
kiog^s  measures  are  directed  by  a  cabinet 
composed  of  representatives  of  every  order  in 
the  state — by  a  cabinet  which  contains,  not 
placemen  alone,  but  independent  and  popular 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  large  es- 
tates and  no  salaries,  and  who  are  not  likely  to 
sacrifice  the  public  welfare,  in  which  they  have 
a  deep  stake,  and  the  credit  which  they  have 
attained  with  the  country,  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
court  from  which  they  receive  nothing.  When 
the  ordinary  administration  is  in  such  hands 
as  these,  the  people  will  be  quite  content  to  see 
the  Parliament  become  what  it  formerly  was — 
an  extraordinary  check.  They  will  be  quite 
willing  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
meet  only  once  in  three  years  for  a  short  ses- 
sion, and  should  take  as  little  part  in  matters 
of  state  as  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Thus  we  believe  that  Temple  reasoned:  for 
on  this  hypothesis  his  scheme  is  intelligible; 
and  on  any  other  hypothesis  appears  to  us,  as 
It  does  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  exceedingly  absurd 
and  unmeaning.  This  Council  was  strictly 
what  Barillon  called  it — an  assembly  of  states. 
There  are  the  representatives  of  all  the  great 
sections  of  the  community— of  the  Church,  of 
the  Law,  of  the  Peerage,  of  the  Commons. 
The  exclusion  of  one-half  of  the  councillors 
from  office  under  the  crown — an  exclusion 
which  is  quite  absurd  when  we  consider  the 
Council  merely  as  an  executive  board — be- 
comes at  once  perfectly  reasonable  when  we 
cionsider  the  Council  as  a  body  intended  to  re- 
Ktrain  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  crown — to  perform  some  of  the 
functions  of  a  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  func- 
tions of  a  cabinet.  We  see,  too,  why  Temple 
((welt  so  much  on  the  private  wealth  of  the 
members — why  he  instituted  a  comparison 
between  their  united  income  and  the  united 
incomes  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Such  a  parallel  would  have  been  idle 
in  the  case  of  a  mere  cabinet  It  is  extremely 
significant  in  the  case  of  a  body  intended  to 
supersede  the  House  of  Commons  in  some 
very  important  functions. 

We  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  notion 
of  this  Parliament  on  a  small  scale  was  sug- 
rested  to  Temple  by  what  he  had  himself  seen 
in  the  United  Provinces.  The  original  Assem- 
bly of  the  States-General  consisted,  as  he  tells 
us,  of  above  eight  hundred  persons.  But  this 
great  body  was  represented  by  a  smaller  coun- 
cil of  about  thirty,  which  bore  the  name  and 
exercised  the  powers  of  the  States-General. 
Kx  las:  the  real  States  altogether  ceased  to 


meet,  and  Cbeir  power,  though  still  a  part  of  t&« 
theory  of  the  constitution,  became  obsolete  in 
practice.  We  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that 
Temple  either  expected  or  wished  that  Pariia* 
ments  should  be  thus  disused ;  but  he  did  ex- 
pect, we  think,  that  something  like  what  had 
happened  in  Holland  would  happen  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  functions 
lately  assumed  by  Parliament  would  be  quietly 
transferred  to  the  miniature  Parliament  which 
he  proposed  to  create. 

Had  this  plan,  with  some  modifications,  been 
tried  at  an  earlier  period,  in  a  more  composed 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  by  a  better  sove- 
reign, we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would 
not  have  efifected  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  restraint  imposed  on  the  kiaff 
by  the  Council  of  Thirty,  whom  he  had  himself 
chosen,  would  have  been  feeble  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  restraint  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment But  it  would  have  been  more  constant 
It  would  have  acted  every  year,  and  all  the 
year  round ;  and  before  the  Revolution  the  ses- 
sions of  Parliament  were  short  and  the  re- 
cesses long.  The  advice  of  the  Council  would 
probably  have  prevented  any  very  monstrous 
and  scandalous  measures:  and  would  conse- 
quently have  prevented  the  discontents  which 
followed  such  measures,  and  the  salutary  laws 
which  are  the  fruits  of  such  discontents.  We 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  second  Dutch 
war  would  never  have  been  approved  by  such 
a  Council  as  that  which  Temple  proposed. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  the  shutting  up  of  the 
Exchequer  would  never  even  have  been  men- 
tioned in  such  a  Council.  The  people,  pleased 
to  think  that  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendish, 
and  Mr.  Powle,  unplaced  and  unpensioned, 
were  daily  representing  their  grievances,  and 
defending  their  rights  in  the  royal  presence, 
would  not  have  pined  quite  so  much  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliaments.  The  Parliament, 
when  it  met,  would  have  found  fewer  and  less 
glaring  abuses  to  attack.  There  would  have 
been  less  misgovemment  and  less  reform.  We 
should  not  have  been  cursed  with  the  Cabal,  or 
blessed  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Council  would,  unless  some  at 
least  of  its  powers  had  been  delegated  to  a 
smaller  body,  have  been  feeble,  dilatory,  di- 
vided, unfit  for  every  thing  which  requires 
secrecy  and  despatch,  and  peculiarly  unfit  for 
the  administration  of  war. 

The  Revolution  put  an  end,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way,  to  the  long  contest  between  Uie  king 
and  the  Parliament  From  that  time,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  predominant  in 
the  state.  7?he  cabinet  has  really  been,  from 
that  time,  a  committee  nominated  by  the  crown 
out  of  the  prevailing  party  in  Parliament 
Though  the  minority  in  the  Commons  are  con- 
stantly proposing  to  condemn  executive  mea- 
sures, or  call  for  papers  which  may  enable  the 
House  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  measures, 
these  nropositions  are  scarcely  ever  carried; 
and  ii  a  proposition  of  this  kind  is  carried 
against  the  government,  a  change  of  Ministry 
almost  necessarily  follows.  Growing  and 
struggling  power  always  gives  more  annov- 
ance  and  is  more  unmanageable  than  esiab- 
I  lished  power.    The  House  of  Commons  gave 
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MsMy  nope  trouble  to  (he  miBistent  of 
Charles  H.  than  to  any  minister  of  later  times ; 
for,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  the  House  vas 
checking  ministers  in  whom  it  did  not  conAde. 
Now  that  its  ascendency  is  fully  established,  it 
either  confides  In  ministers  or  turns  them  ovt. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  far  better  state  of  things 
than  that  which  Temple  wished  to  introduce. 
The  modem  cabinet  is  a  far  better  Executive 
Council  than  his.  The  worst  House  of  Com- 
mons that  has  sat  since  the  Revolution  was  a 
far  more  efficient  check  on  misgovemment 
.  than  his  fiAoen  independent  councillors  would 
have  been.  Yet,  every  thing  considered,  it 
teems  4o  4is  that  his  plan  was  the  work  of  an 
observant,  ingenioi^,  and  fertile  mind. 

On  this  occasiouvas  on  every  occasion  en 
which  he  came  i>romiBeBtly  forward.  Temple 
had  the  care  good  fortune  to  please  the  public 
ms  well  as  the  sovereign.  The  general  ezulta* 
tion  was  great  when  it  was  known  that  the  old 
Council,  made  jcp  of  the  most  odious  tools  of 
power,  was  dismissed—that  small  interior 
committees,  •rendered  odious  by  the  recent 
memory  of  the  Cabal,  were  to  be  disused — ai^d 
that  the  king  would  adopt  no  measure  till  it 
had  been  discussed  and  approved  by  a  body, 
of  which  one  half  consisted  of  independent 
gentlemen  and  noblemen,  and  in  which  such 
persons  as  Russell,  Cavendish,  and  Temple 
himself  had  seats.  Town  and  country  were  in 
a  ferment  of  Joy.  The  bells  were  rung,  bon- 
fires were  lighted,  and  the  acclamations  of  Eng- 
land were  re-echoed  by  the  Bntch,  who  con- 
sidered the  influence  obtained  by  Temple  as  a 
certain  omen  of  good  for  Eu rope.  It  is,  indeed, 
much  to  the  honour  of  his  sagacity,  that  every 
one  of  his  great  measures  should,  in  such  times, 
have  pleased  every  party  which  he  had  any 
interest  in  pleasing.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Triple  Alliance— with  the  Treaty  which 
concluded  the  Second  Dutch  War— with  the 
marriage  of  the  Priaoe  of  Orange— «nd,  finally, 
with  the  institution  of  this  new  CounciL 

The  only  people  who  grumbled  were  those 
popular  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
were  not  among  the  thirty;  and  if  our  view  of 
the  measure  be  correct,  they  were  precisely  the 
people  who  had  good  reason  to  gru  mble.  They 
were  precisely  the  people  whose  activity  and 
whose  influence  the  new  Council  was  intended 
to  destroy. 

But  there  was  Very  soon  an  end  of  the  bright 
hopes  and  loud  applauses  with  which  the  pub- 
lication of  this  scheme  had  been  hailed.  The 
perfidious  \tr\ty  of  the  king  and  the  ambition 
of  (he  chiefs  of  parties  produced  the  instant, 
entire,  and  irremediable  failure  of  a  plan  which 
nothing  but  firmness,  public  spirit,  and  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it  could 
conduct  to  a  happy  issue.  Even  before  the 
project  was  divml^,  its  author  had  already 
found  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  fail. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
framing  the  list  of  councillors.  There  were 
two  men  in  particular  about  whom  the  king  and 
Temple  could  not  agree, — two  men  deeply  taint- 
ed with  the  vices  common  to  the  English  states- 
men ofthat  age,  botunri  vailed  in  talents,  address, 
jmd  influence.  These  were  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  George  Saville  Viscount  Halifax. 


It  was  a  favourite  exercise  among  the  Qrci^r 
sophists  to  write  panegyrics  on  characters  pro- 
verbial for  depravity.  One  professor  of  rheto- 
ric sent  to  Socrates  a  panegyric  on  Busiris ; 
and  Isocrates  himself  wrote  another  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  is,  we  presume,  from  an 
ambition  of  the  same  kind  that  some  writers 
have  lately  shown  a  disposition  to  eulogize 
BhaAesbury.  But  the  attempt  is  vain.  The 
charges  against  him  rest  on  evidence  not  to  be 
invalidated  by  any  arguments  which  human 
wit  can  devise ;  or  by  any  information  which 
may  he  found  in  old  trunks  and  escrutoires. 

It  is  certain  that,  just  before  the  Restoration, 
he  declared  to  the  regicides  that  he  would  be 
damned,  body  and  soul,  rather  than  suflTer  a 
hair  of  their  heads  to  be  hurt;  and  that,  just 
af\er  the  Restoration,  he  was  one  of  die  judges 
who  sentenced  them  to  death.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  most 
profligate  administration  ever  known;  and 
that  he  was  afterwards  a  principal  member  of 
the  most  profligate  Opposition  ever  known.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  power,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
violate  the  great  tundamental  principle  of  the 
constitution,  in  order  to  exalt  the  Catholics; 
and  that,  out  of  power,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
violate  every  principle  of  justice,  in  order  to 
destroy  them.  There  were  in  that  age  honest 
men, — William  Penn  is  an  instance — ^who 
valued  toleration  so  highly,  that  they  would 
willingly  have  seen  it  established,  even  by  an 
illegal  exertion  of  the  prerogative.  There 
were  many  honest  men  who  dreaded  arbitrary 
power  so  much,  that,  on  account  of  the  alliance 
between  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  they 
were  disposed  to  grant  no  toleration  to  Papists. 
On  both  those  classes  we  look  with  indulgence, 
though  we  think  both  in  the  wrong.  But 
Shaftesbury  belonged  to  neither  class.  He 
united  all  that  was  worst  in  both.  Prom  the 
friends  of  toleration  he  borrowed  their  contempt 
for  the  constitution ;  and  from  the  friends  of 
liberty  their  contempt  for  the  rights  of  eon- 
science.  We  never  can  admit  that  his  conduct 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabal  was  redeemed  by 
his  conduct  as  a  leader  of  Opposition.  On  the 
contrary,  his  life  was  such,  that  every  part  of 
it,  as  if  "by  a  skilful  contrivance,  reflects  infamy 
on  every  other.  We  should  never  have  known 
how  abandoned  a  prostitute  he  was  in  place, 
if  we  had  not  known  how  desperate  an  incen- 
diary he  was  out  of  it  To  judge  of  him  fairly, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  ShaAesbury  who, 
in  office,  was  the  chief  anthor  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  was  the  same  Shaftesbury 
who,  out  of  office,  excited  and  kept  up  the  sa 
vage  hatred  of  the  rabble  of  London  against 
the  very  class  to  whom  that  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence was  intended  to  give  illegal  relief. 

It  is  amusing  to  seo  the  excuses  that  are 
made  for  him.  We  will  gire  two  specimens* 
It  is  acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ministry  who  had  made  the  alliance  with 
France  against  Holland,  and  that  this  alliance 
was  most  pernicious.  What,  then,  is  the  de- 
fence !  Even  this — that  he  betrayed  his  mas 
ler^s  counsels  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  and  tried  to  rouse  all  the  Pro- 
testant powers  of  Germany  to  defend  the  State?*, 
Again,  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was  deepl? 
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concfmed  in  the  BecUraliun  of  IndulgeBce, 
and  that  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  not 
only  unconstitutional,  but  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  course  which  he  afterwards  took  re- 
specting the  profesiiors  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
What,  Uien,  is  the  defence  1  Even  this — that 
he  meant  only  to  allure  concealed  Papists  to 
avow  themselves,  and  thus  to  become  open 
maiks  for  the  vengeance  of  the  public  As 
often  as  he  is  charged  with  one  treason,  his 
advocates  vindicate  him  by  confessing  two. 
They  had  better  leave  him  where  they  find  him. 
For  him  there  is  no  escape  upwards.  Every 
outlet  by  which  he  can  creep  out  of  his  present 
position,  is  one  which  lets  him  down  into  a  still 
lower  and  fouler  depth  of  infamy.  To  white- 
wash an  Ethiopian  is  a  proverbially  hopeless 
attempt;  but  to  whitewash  an  Ethiopian  by 
giving  him  a  new  coat  of  blacking,  is  an  enter- 
prise more  extraordinary  still.  That  in  the 
course  of  Shaftesbury*s  unscrupulous  and  re- 
vengeful opposition  to  the  court  he  rendered 
one  or  two  most  useful  services  to  his  country, 
we  admit.  And  he  is,  we  think,  fairly  entitled, 
if  that  be  any  glory,  to  have  his  name  eternally 
associated  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  name  of  Heniy  YIIL  is 
associated  with  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  that  of  Jack  Wilkes  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

While  Shaftesbury  was  still  living,  his  char 
racter  was  elaborately  drawn  by  two  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  age, — by  Butler,  with 
characteristic  brilliancy  of  wit, — by  Diyden, 
with  even  more  than  characteristic  energy  and 
loftiness^ — by  both  with  all  the  inspiration  of 
hatred.  The  sparkling  iUustrations  of  Butler 
have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  bright^ 
er  glory  of  that  gorgeous  satiric  Muse,  who 
comes  sweeping  by  in  sceptred  pall,  borrowed 
from  her  more  august  sisters.  But  the  de- 
scriptions well  deserve  to  be  compared.  The 
reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  considerable 
difference  between  Butler's 

•'HHlclaii, 

WItk  MOM  bMds  itaB  a  beast  in  vtoioo," 

and  the  Ahithophel  of  Bryden.  Butler  dwells 
on  Shaftesbury's  unprincipled  versatility;  on 
his  wonderful  and  almost  instinctive  skill  in 
di&ceming  the  approach  of  a  change  of  for- 
tune ;  and  in  the  dexterity  with  which  he  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  snares  in  which  he 
left  his  associates  to  perish. 

**Oor  itate-artlflcer  A>r«Mw 
Which  way  tba  worM  btcaa  to  draw. 
For  aa  aid  finnert  have  all  polnie 
O*  tta'  eqropate  in  their  bonee  and  Jointe, 
Cen  bf  their  pange  and  eehee  And 
All  turns  and  ehaages  of  the  wind. 
And  better  than  by  Napier's  bones 
Feel  In  their  own  the  afe  of  moons  s 
llo  gailty  siniMrs  In  a  state 
Oan  by  their  crines  prognosticate. 
And  in  their  consciences  feel  pain 
Borne  days  before  a  shower  of  raia. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  oast  about 
AU  ways  be  could  to  Insure  his  throat.'* 

In  Dryden's  great  portrait,  on  the  contrary, 
violent  passion,  implacable  revenge,  boldness 
amounting  to  temerity,  are  the  most  striking 
ff  atures.  Ahithophel  is  one  of  the  **  great  wits 
to  madness  near  allied.''    And  again — 


**  A  dartof  pllol  hi  astrealti. 
FtaweC  wM  the  dangbr  wtaa  the  wmtw  w««  fe%i;^ 
He  eottf  hiibe  stonne »  hot  Ibr  a  calM  antl. 
Would  steer  too  aigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit."* 

The  dates  of  the  two  poems  will,  we  think, 
explain  this  discrepancy.  The  third  part  Hi 
HwHbra$  appeared  in  1078,  when  the  character 
of  Shaftesbury  had  as  yet  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped itself.  He  had,  indeed,  been  a  traitor 
to  every  party  in  the  state ;  but  his  treasons 
had  hitherto  prospered.  Whether  it  were  acci- 
dent or  sagacity,  he  had  timed  his  desertions 
in  such  a  manner  that  fortune  seemed  to  go  to 
and  fro  with  him  from  side  to  side.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  perfidy  was  known ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  Popish  Plot  ftimished  him  with  a  m^ 
chinery  which  seemed  suflSciently  powerffil 
for  all  his  purposes,  that  the  audacity  of  his 
spirit  and  the  fierceness  of  his  maleroletu 
passions  became  fully  manifest  His  subse- 
quent conduct  showed  undoubtedly  great  abiH- 
tv,  but  not  ability  of  the  sort  for  inliich  he  hid 
formerly  been  so  eminent  He  was  now  head- 
strong, sanguine,  ftill  of  impetuous  confldenee 
in  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own  good  luck. 
He  whose  fame  as  a  political  tactician  had 
hitherto  rested  chiefly  on  his  skilful  retreats, 
now  set  himself  to  break  down  all  the  bridges 
behind  him.  His  plans  were  castles  in  the 
air: — ^his  talk  was  rodomontade.  He  took  no 
thought  for  the  morrow ; — he  treated  the  court 
as  if  the  king  were  already  a  prisoner  in  his 
hands ; — he  built  on  the  favour  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  if  that  favour  were  not  proverbially 
inconstant  The  signs  of  the  coming  reaction 
were  discerned  by  men  of  far  less  sagacity 
than  his ;  and  scared  from  his  side  men  more 
consistent  than  he  had  ever  pretended  to  be. 
But  on  him  they  were  lost  The  counsel  of 
Ahithophel, — ^that  counsel  which  was  as  if  a  man 
had  inquired  of  the  oracle  of  God,— was  turned 
into  foolishness.  He  who  had  become  a  by- 
word for  Ae  certainty  with  which  he  foresaw, 
and  the  suppleness  with  which  he  evaded  ditn- 
ger,  now,  when  beset  on  every  side  with  snares 
and  death,  seemed  to  be  smitten  with  a  blind- 
ness as  strange  as  his  former  clearsightedness; 
and  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
strode  straight  on  with  desperate  hardihood  to 
his  doom.    Therefore,  after  having  early  to- 


•  It  has  never,  we  believe,  been  remarked,  that  two 
of  the  HKMt  striking  lines  In  the  deserlptloa  of  Ahitho- 
phel are  borrowed,  and  f^om  a  most  obscure  qusrtar. 
In  Knolles*  Hisiory  of  the  Turks,  printed  more  thaa 
sixty  years  bufbre  the  appearance  of  Absalom  and  Ahi- 
thophel. sre  the  following  verses,  tUMltr  a  portrait  of  tho 
Sulun  alastapba  1.:— 

"Oreatnesse  on  roodnesse  Ioyss  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  leavee  fsr  Fortona*s  ice  Vartse*i  flroM  lasd.** 


Dryden's  words  are— 

**  But  wild  Ambftion  loves  to  slide,  imM  suad, 
And  Fortaae's  ke  prefers  to  Virtue's  land.' 


The  clreumsunce  Is  the  more  remarkable,  becaaaa 
Dryden  has  really  no  couplet  more  Intensely  Dryden- 
lan,  both  In  thought  snd  expression,  thaa  this,  of  wWch 
the  whole  thought,  and  almost  the  whole  expraesloa, 
are  stolen. 

As  we  sre  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  reflahi  mm  ob- 
•erving  that  Mr.  Ooorteaay  has  done  Dryden  Injnoltea, 
by  Inadvertently  attributing  to  him  some  flMble  linai 
which  are  lo  Tate's  part  of  Absalom  and  Ahithophat 


««  imMAHTmmA 


i|«if«4  %M  iMf  pwwnrtd,  tke  ^pntaikm  of 
ii&llibk  wisdcNBi  aod  iaTsriabie  lucceas,  be 
lired  to  see  9t  migfaly  rain  wroaght  by  bis  own 
VDgovemable  passions  $•— to  see  tbe  great  par- 
ty vhich  bA  had  led,  vanqaished,  and  scatter- 
ed, and  trampled  down;— to  see  all  his  own 
devilish  enginery  of  lying  witnesses  partial 
sberifls,  padced  juries,  anjost  jadges»  blood- 
thirsQr  mobs,  ready  to  be  employed  against 
hJBDself  and  his  most  devoted  followers )— to 
fly  from  (hat  proud  city  whose  favour  had  al- 
most raised  him  to  be  Mayor  of  tbe  Palace  ;^- 
10  hide  himself  in  squalid  retreats;  to  cover 
his  gray  head  with  ignominious  disguises; — 
and  he  died  in  hopeless  exile,  sheltered  by  a 
state  which  he  had  cruelly  injured  and  insult- 
ed, from  the  vengeance  of  a  mastei  whose  fa- 
voar  he  had  purchased  by  one  series  of  crimes, 
and  forfeited  by  another. 

Haliiax  had*  in  common  with  Shaftesbury, 
and  with  almost  all  the  politicians  of  that  age, 
a  very  loose  morality  where  the  public  were 
ooncerned;  but  in  his  case  the  prevailing  in- 
fection was  modified  by  a.  very  peculiar  con- 
stitution both  of  heart  and  head  ;-*by  a  temper 
singularly  free  from  gall,  and  by  a  refining 
and  skeptical  understanding.  He  changed 
his  course  as  often  as  Shaftesbury;  but  he 
did  pot  change  it  to  the  ssme  extent,  or  in  the 
same  direction.  Shaftesbury  was  the  very  re- 
verse ef  a  trisuner.  His  disposition  led  him 
generally  to  do  bis  utmost  to  exalt  the  side 
which  was  up,  and  to  depress  the  side  which 
was  down.  His  transitions  were  from  extreme 
to  extreme.  While  he  stayed  with  a  party,  he 
went  all  lengths  for  it :— when  he  quitted  it»  he 
went  all  lei^^ths  against  it.  Halifax  was  em- 
phatically a  trimmer/— a  trimmer  both  by  in- 
tellect and  by  constitution.  The  napie  was 
fixed  on  him  by  his  contemporaries;  and  he 
waaao  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it  that  he 
assumed  it  as  a  badge  of  honour.  He  passed 
from  faction  to  fection.  But  instead  of  adopt- 
ing and  inflaming  the  passions  of  those  whom 
he  joined,  he  tried  to  diffuse  among  them 
something  of  the  spirit  of  those  whom  he  had 
just  lefu  While  he  acted  with  the  Opposition, 
he  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy  of  the  court; 
and  when  he  had  joined  the  court,  all  the  To- 
ries were  dismayed  by  his  republican  doc- 
trines. 

He  wanted  neither  arguments  nor  eloquence, 
to  exhibit  what  was  commonly  regarded  as 
his  wavering  policy  in  the  feirest  light  He 
trimmed,  he  said,  as  the  temperate  zone  trims 
between  intolerable  heat  and  intolerable  cold 
^-4i8  a  good  government  trims  between  despot- 
ism and  anarchy— as  a  pure  church  trims  be- 
tween the  errors  of  the  Papists  and  those  of 
the  Anabaptists.  Nor  was  this^f«ice  by  any 
means  without  weight;  for  though  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  his  integrity  was  not  of 
strength  to  withstand  the  temputions  by  which 
his  cnpiditv  and  vanity  were  sometimes  as- 
sailed, yet  bis  dislike  of  extremes,  and  a  for- 
giving and  compassionate  temper  which  seems 
to  have  been  natural  to  him,  preserved  him 
from  all  participation  in  the  worst  crimes  of 
his  time.  If  both  parties  accused  him  of  de- 
serting them,  both  were  compelled  to  admit 
Ibat  they  had  great  obligations  to  his  humani- 
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<ty;  and  that,  tbeogh  an  uncertain  friend,  hm 
was  a  placable  enemy.  He  voted  in  favour 
of  Lord  Strafibrd,  the  victim  of  tbe  Whigs* 
He  did  his  utmost  to  save  Lord  Russell,  the 
victim  of  the  Tories.  And  on  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  tliat  his  public  life,  though 
far  indeed  from  faultless,  has  as  few  great 
stains  as  that  of  any  politician  who  took  an 
active  part  in  afiairs  during  the  trout»led  and 
disastrous  period  of  ten  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  fall  of  Lord  Dauby  and  the  Revo- 
lution. 

His  mind  was  much  less  turned  to  particu- 
lar observations,  and  much  more  to  general 
speculation,  than  that  of  Shaftesbury.  ShaiXes- 
bury  knew  the  king,  the  Council,  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  city,  better  than  Halifax ;  but  Halifax 
would  have  written  a  far  better  treatise  on  po- 
litical science  than  Shaftesbury.  Shaftesbury 
shone  more  in  consultation,  and  Halifax  in 
controversy :— Shaftesbury  was  more  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  Halifax  in  arguments.  No- 
thing that  remains  from  the  pen  of  Shaftesbury 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  political  tracts 
of  Halifax.  Indeed,  very  little  of  the  prose  of 
that  age  is  so  well  worth  reading  as  the  "  Cha- 
racter of  a  Trimmer,*'  and  the  ^^  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent."  What  particularly  strikes  us  in 
those  works,  is  the  writer's  passion  for  gf  ne^ 
rallzation.  He  was  treating  of  the  most  exoii- 
iag  subjects  in  the  most  agitated  times — he 
was  himself  placed  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
civil  conflict :— yet  there  is  no  acrimony,  no- 
thing inflammatory,  nothing  personal.  He  pre- 
serves an  air  of  cold  superiority, — a  certain 
philosophical  serenity,  which  is  perfectly  mar- 
vellous,-*he  treats  every  question  asanabstract 
question, — begins  with  the  widest  propositions 
—argues  those  propositions  on  general  grounds 
— and  often,  when  he  has  brought  out  his  theo- 
rem, leaves  the  reader  to  make  the  application, 
without  adding  an  allusion  to  particular  men  or 
to  passing  events.  This  speculative  turn  of  mind 
rendered  him  a  bad  adviser  in  cases  which  re- 
quired celerity.  He  brought  forward,  with  won- 
derful readiness  and  copiousness,  arguments, 
replies  to  those  arguments,  rejoinders  to  those 
replies,  general  maxims  of  policy,  and  analogous 
cases  from  histoiy.  But  Shaftesbury  was  the 
man  fpr  a  prompt  decision.  Of  the  pari  iamen- 
tary  eloquence  of  these  celebrated  rivals,  we 
can  judge  only  bv  report ;  and  so  judging,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  though  Shahea- 
bury  was  a  distinguished  speaker,  the  superio- 
rity belonged  to  Halifax.  Indeed  the  readiness  of 
Halifax  in  debate,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
the  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning,  the  liveliness 
of  his  expression,  and  the  silver  clearness  and 
sweetness  of  his  voice,' seem  to  have  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  contemporaries. 
By  Dryden  he  is  described  as 

*'  Of  pl«rcln|  wit  ind  premant  tli»nf bl, 
Bsdaed  bj  ntture  and  by  learoisf  Isuf  bi 
TO  moTc  aiMinbliei.** 

His  oratory  is  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost  to 
us,  like  that  of  Somers,  of  Bolingbroke,  of 
Charl^  Townshend — of  many  others  who 
were  accustomed  to  rise  amidst  the  breathless 
expectation  of  senates,  and  to  sit  down  amidst 
reiterated  bursts  of  applause.  But  old  men 
who  lived  to  admire ifeftj^oqneief^iJil'^tgneir 


MACAULA^'B  lUlbMllMttblMf'irBSTmOB. 


ftt  its  metidian,  tad  that  of  Pitt  in  its  8|itoicHa 
^wn,  still  mnrmnt'ed  that  thej  had  heard  no- 
^ng  like  the  great  sp^ieehes  of  Lord  Hialifkx 
on  the  Exelttsioa  Bill.  Tb^  power  of  Shaftes- 
tmry  over  targe  masses  was  unrtvalled.  Ha* 
lifaz  was  disqualified  by  his  whole  character, 
moral  and  iniellectttal,  for  the  part  of  a  dema- 
gogue. It  Was  in  small  circles,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  ascendency  wis 
felt 

Shaftesbury  seems  to  hare  troubfed  himself 
Tery  little  about  theories  of  government.  Ha- 
lifax was,  in  speculation,  a  strong  republican, 
and  did  not  conceal  it  He  often  made  here- 
ditary monarchy  and  aristocracy  the  subjects 
of  his  keen  pleasantry,  while  he  was  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  ccmrt,  and  obtaining  for  him- 
self step  after  step  in  the  peerage.  In  this  way 
lie  attempted  to  gratify  at  once  his  intellectual 
vanity  and  his  more  vulgar  ambition.  He 
shaped  his  life  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude,  and  indemnified  himself  bv  talking 
according  to  his  own.  His  colloquial  powers 
wer6  gi*eat;  his  perceptions  of  the  ridiculous 
exquisitely  fine;  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  rare  art  of  preserving  the  reputation  of 
good-breeding  and  good-nature,  while  habitu- 
ally indulging  hii  .trong  propensity  to  mockery. 

Temple  wisheJ  to  put  Halifax  into  the  new 
Council,  and  to  lenre  out  Shaftesbury.  The 
>ing  objected  strongly  to  Halif^,  to  whom  he 
bad  taken  a  great  dislike,  which  is  not  ac- 
counted fon  and  which  did  not  last  long. 
Tempfe  replied  that  Halifax  was  a  man  emi- 
nent both  by  his  station  and  by  his  abilities, 
and  would,  if  excluded,  do  every^  thing  against 
the  new  arrangement,  that  could  be  done  by 
eloquence,  sarcasm,  and  intrigue.  All  who 
were  consulted  were  of  the  same  mind ;  and 
the  king  yielded,  but  not  tilt  Temple  had  al- 
most gone  on  his  knees.  The  point  was  no 
sooner  settled  than  his  majesty  declared  that 
he  would  have  Shaftesbury  too.  Temple  again 
had  recourse  to  entreaties  and  earpostulatton. 
Chflries  told  hfm  that  the  enmity  of  Shaftesburv 
would  be  at  least  as  formidable  as  thatof  Hali- 
fkx;  and  this  was  true:  but  Temple  might 
have  replied  that  by  giving  power  to  Halifax 
they  gained  a  friend,  and  that  by  giving  power 
to  Shaftesbury  they  only  strengthened  an  ene- 
tny.  It  was  vain  to  argue  and  protest  The 
kmg  only  laughed  and  jested  at  Temple's 
anger;  and  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  sworn 
of  the  Council^  but  appointed  Lord  President 

Temple  was  so  bitterly  mortified  by  this  step, 
that  he  had  at  one  time  resolved  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  new  administration;  and  se- 
riously thought  of  disqualifying  himself  from 
rilling  in  the  Council  by  omitting  to  take  the 
sacrament  But  the  urgency  of  Lady  Temple 
and  Lady  Giffard  induced  him  to  abandon  that 
intention. 

The  Council  was  organized  on  the  tlst  of 
April,  1679 ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  had 
been  constructed  was  violated.  A  secret  com- 
mittee, or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a  cabinet  of 
nine  members  was  formed.  But  as  this  com- 
mittee included  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth, 
it  contained  within  Itsdf  (he  elements  of  as 
tovueh  faction  as  would  have  sufficed  to  impede 


all  btisfii^M.  Ac^<wffiiq|l)^0  tlMn^  <0Mi  iniM  tt 
small  ittMrior  eabiset^  ooiMiilitig  of  Emet, 
Sundef laod,  HaliCix,  wid  TeaifAe.  For-  a  tttM 
perfect  htarmony  and  oottfideooe  subaltted  h^ 
tween  the  four.  But  tiie  meetings  of  tlie  thirty 
were  stomy.  Sharp  retorts  passed  between 
Shaftesbury  and  HaHfax,  who  led  the  opposite 
parties.  In  the  Couttoil,  Haliikx  geiiemliy  had 
the  advantage.  But  it  soon  bteoame  apparent 
that  Shaftesbury  still  had  at  his  back  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commone.  The  dtscefl- 
tents,  which  the  change  of  ministry  bad  for  a 
moment  quieted,  broke  forth  again  witii  r^ 
doubled  violence;  and  die  oikly  effeei  whieh 
the  late  measures  appeared  to  have  prodveed 
was,  that  the  Lord  Presideiit,  wtih  all  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  belonging  to  his  high  plaee, 
ste^  at  the  head  of  the  OppositioB.  The  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Danby  was  eagerly  pro- 
secuted. The  Commons  were  detemined  to 
exclude  the  Duke  of  York  fVom  the  ihitme. 
All  ofifers  of  compromise  were  rejected.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  the 
midst  «f  the  confusion,  one  inestimable  law,— 
the  only  benefit  which  England  has  derived 
from  the  troubles  of  that  period,  but  a  benefit 
whieh  may  well  be  set  ofi*  against  a  great  mass 
of  evil,— the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  was  pushed 
through  the  Houses,  and  reeeived  the  royal 
assent 

The  king,  finding  the  Parliament  as  trouble- 
some as  evef,  determined  to  prorogue  it ;  and 
he  did  so  without  ^en  mentioning  his  inten- 
tion to  the  Council  by  whose  advice  he  had 
pledged  himself,  only  a  month  before,  to  eon- 
duct  the  government  The  eounciflortt  weUe 
generally  dissatisfied,  and  Shaftesbury  swofs 
with  great  vehetoetice  that  if  he  could  find  out 
who  the  secret  advisers  were^  he  woiUd  have 
their  heads. 

The  Parliament  rose  1  London  if  as  detuned; 
and  Temple  retired  to  his  villa,  whence,  on 
council  days,  he  went  to  Hainpden  Court 
The  post  of  Secretary  was  again  and  again 
pressed  on  him  by  his  master,  and  by  his  thf^ee 
colleagues  of  the  inner  cabinet  Halifkx,  ih 
particular,  threatened  laughingly  to  bum  down 
the  house  at  Sheen.  But  Temple  was  immo- 
vable. His  short  experience  of  English  politte 
had  disgusted  him;  and  he  Mi  brmself  so 
much  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  at  present  lay,  that  he  had  ne- in- 
clination to  add  to  the  load. 

When  the  *ierm  fixed  for  the  pmrogalion  had 
nearly  expired,  it  became  necessanr  to  consider 
what  course  should  be  taken.  Tne  king  and 
his  four  confidential  advisers  titought  that  m 
new  Pariiament  might  be  more  manageablis, 
and  could  not  possimy  be  more  reft-actory  than 
that  which  they  now  had,  and  they  therefore 
determined  on  a  dissolution.  But  when  tli^ 
question  was  proposed  at  Council,  the  majority, 
jealous,  it  should  seem,  of  the  small  direetinf 
knot,  and  unwilling  to  bear  the  unpoptilarity 
of  the  measures  of  government  while  excluded 
from  all  power,  joined  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  left  alone  in  the 
minority.  The  king,  however,  had  made  up 
his  mind,  and  ordered  the  Parliament  to  be  in- 
stantly dissolved.  Temple's  Cottncil  was  now 
nothing  more  thait  |^|^.sr4int^J*li^  .QrincH, 
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Temple  threw  the  blame  of  this  on  the  king,  on 
Ifoni  SbaAesbnry,  on  everybody  but  himself,  it 
is. evident  that  the  failure  of  \ub  plan  is  to  be 
traced  to  its  own  inherent  defects.  His  Coancil 
was  too  large  to  transact  business  which  re- 
quired expedition,  secrecy,  and  cordial  co- 
operation. A  cabinet  was  therefore  formed 
within  the  Council.  The  cabinet  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Council  difiered;  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  cabinet  carried  their  point. 
Four  voles  outweighed  six-and-twenty.  This 
being  the  case,  the  meetinp^s  of  the  thirty  were 
lot  only  useless,  but  positively  obnoxioue. 

At  the  ensuing  election.  Temple  was  chosen 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  only 
objection  that  was  made  to  him  by  the  mem<> 
bers  of  that  learned  body  was,  that  in  his  little 
work  on  Holland  he  had  expressed  great  ap- 
probation of  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  States ; 
ajid  this  blemish,  however  serious,  wae  over- 
looked in  consideration  of  his  high  reputation, 
and  of  the  strong  recommendations  wilh  which 
be  was  furnished  by  the  court 

During  the  summer  he  remained  at  Sheen, 
and  amused  himself  with  rearing  melons  ( leav- 
ing to  the  three  other  members  of  the  inner 
oablnet  the  whole  direction  of  public  aflairs. 
Some  unexplained  cause  began,  sl>out  this  time, 
to  alienate  them  from  him*  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  angry  by  any  part  of 
his  conduct,  or  to  have  disliked  him  personally. 
But  they  had,  we  suspect,  taken  the  measure 
of  his  mind,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  he 
was  not  a  man  for  that  troubled  time,  and  that 
be  would  be  a  mere  encumbrance  to  them : 
Uving  themselves  for  ambition,  they  despised 
\»M  love  of  ease.  Accustomed  to  deep  stakes 
in  the  game  of  political  hazard,  th^  despised 
his  piddling  play.  They  looked  on  his  cautious 
measure?  with  die  sort  of  scorn  with  which  the 
gamblers  at  the  ordinary,  in  Sir  Walter  Scou's 
novd,  regarded  Nigel's  practice  of  never  touch- 
ing a  card  but  when  he  was  certain  to  win. 
He  soon  found  that  he  was  left  out  of  their  se- 
crets. The  king  had,  about  this  time,  a  dan- 
gerous attack  of  illness.  The  Duke  of  Yoric, 
on  receiving  the  news,  returned  from  Holland. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  detested  Popish 
auccessor  excited  anxiety  throughout  the  coan- 

2f.  Temple  was  greatly  amaaed  and  disturbed, 
e  hastened  up  to  London  and  visited  Bssex, 
who  professed  to  be  astonished  and  mortified, 
but  could  not  disguise  a  sneering  amile*  Temple 
then  saw  Haliiax,  who  talked  to  him  much 
about  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  the  anxie- 
tias  of  office,  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  things, 
but  carefully  avoided  politics,  and  when  the 
duke's  return  was  mentioned,  only  sighed,  shook 
his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  hands.  In  a  short  time  Temple 
found  that  his  two  friends  had  been  quiazing 
him;  and  that  they  had  themselves  sent  ibr  the 
dnke  in  order  that  his  Royal  Highness  might, 
if  the  king  should  die,  be  on  the  spot  lo  (histrate 
iIm  designs  of  Monmouth. 

Ue  was  soon  convinced,  by  a  still  stmncer 
proof,  that  though  he  had  not  exactly  offended 
oU  master,  or  his  colleagues,  in  the  cabinet,  be 
ktd  ceased  to  enjoy  their  confidence.  The 
r^nlt  of   the   general    election    had  been 


decidedly  wtfavoiiMUe  to  the  gpvm<ameftti 
and  ShaAesbury  knpatienay  expected  the  day. 
when  the  Houses  were  to  meet.  The  kingif 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  inner  cabinet,  de^t 
termlned  on  a  step  of  the  highest  in^portanee* 
He  told  the  Council  that  he  had  resolved  to 
prorogue  the  new  Pariiameat  for  a  year,  and 
requested  them  not  to  object;  for  he  had,  he 
said,  considered  the  sul^ct  fully,  and  had: 
made  up  his  mind.  AU  who  were  not  in  the 
secret  were  thunderstruck^Temple  aa  much 
as  any.  Several  members  rose  and  entreated 
to  be  heard  against  the  prorogation.  But  the 
king  ailenced  them,  and  declared  that  hia  reso- 
lution was  unalierable.  Temple,  greatly  liurC 
at  the  manner  in  which  both  himself  and  the 
Council  had  been  treated,  spoke  with  great 
spiriu  He  would  not,  he  said,  disobey  the  king 
by  objecting  to  a  measove  on  which  hia  ma^ 
jesiy  was  determined  to  hear  no  argument  t 
but  he  would  most  earnestly  enueat  his  ma* 
jesty,  if  the  preeeet  Qonncil'  was  incompetent 
to  advise  him,  to  dissolve  it  and  seleot  another  t 
for  it  was  absutd  to  have  councillors  who  did: 
not  counsel,  and  who  were  summoned  only  te 
be  silent  witnesses  of  the  acts  of  others.  The 
king  listened  courteously.  But  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  reaemad  this  reproof  highly  i 
and  from  that  day  Temple  was  almost  as  nmok 
estranged  fttnn  them  as  from  ShaAesbury. 

He  wished  to  retire  altogether  from  businese* 
But  just  at  this  time.  Lord  Btissell,  Lord  Ca-^ 
vendish,  and  some  other  councillors  of  the  po- 
pular partyr  waited  on  the  king  in  a  body,  de» 
clared  their  strong  disapprobation  of  his  men* 
sures,  and  requeued  to  be  excused  from  at* 
tending  any  more  at  CounciL  Temple  feaied' 
that  if,  at  this  mtoient,  he  also  were  to  with** 
draw,  he  might  be  supposed  to  act  in  concert 
wiHi  those  decided  opponents  of  the  court,  and> 
to  have  determined  on  taking  a  course  hoetile 
to  the  government.  He  therefore  continued  la* 
go  occasionally  to  the  board,  but  he  had  no: 
longer  any  real  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
afifairsw 

At  length  the  long  term  of  the  prorogation 
expired.  In  October,  1680,  the  Houses  met; 
and  die  great  question  of  the  Exclusion  wm 
revived.  Few  parliamentary  contests  in  eer 
history  appear  to  have  called  forth  a  greater 
display  of  talent ;  none  certainly  ever  called' 
forth  more  violent  passions.  The  whole  natiott 
was  convulsed  by  party  spirit  The  gentlemen 
of  every  county,  the  traders  of  every  town,  the 
boys  at  every  public  school,  were  divided  into 
exclusionists  and  abhorrers.  The  book-stalle 
were  covered  with  tracts  on  the  sacredness  of 
hereditary  right,  on  the  omnipotence  of  ParliiK 
ment,  on  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession* 
and  on  the  dangers  of  a  Popish  reign.  It  waa 
in  the  midst  of  this  ferment  that  Temple  took 
his  seat,  for  the  first  lime,  in  the  House  of 
Commons; 

The  occasion  was  a  very  great  one.  Hia 
talents,  his  long  experience  of  aflairs,  his  un 
spotted  public  character,  the  high  posts  whicto 
he  had  filled,  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  a  man 
on  whom  much  would  depend.  He  acted  liket 
himself.  He  saw  that,  if  he  supported  the  Ex. 
elusion,  he  made  the  king  and  the  heir-pre- 
anm^iive  hie  enemi^  ip^fl^  iS^^npoicA 
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ii,lwnad»  hinftftir  kn  bb)«ot  of  \MTtA  to  Hho 
unscrapuiims  and  torbiilent  ShaAeslmiy.  Ho 
Btitiier  supported  nor  opposed  it  He  qiiieily 
abteiiied  himself  flrom  the  Ho«se.  Nay,  he 
took  care,  he  telln  us,  never  to  discuss  the 

Jaestton  in  any  soeiety  whaterer.  Lawrence 
[yde,  afterwards  Eail  of  Rochester,  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  attend  in  his  plaee.  Temple  re- 
plied that  he  acted  aceordinr  to  Solomon's  ad- 
rice,  neither  to  oppose  the  m^riity,  nor  f^o  about 
to  Mop  the  current  of  a  rrrer.  The  adriee,  whai- 
tfirer  its  value  may  be,  is  not  to  be  found  eMier 
im  the  canonical  or  apocryphal  writings  ascrib- 
ed to  Solomon.  But  Temple  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  talking  about  books  which  he  had 
never  read ;  and  one  of  those  books,  we  are 
afraid,  was  his  Bible.  Hyde  answered,  **  You 
are  a  wise  and  a  quiet  man.*  And  this  might 
be  true.  But  surely  such  wise  aad  quiet  men 
have  no  call  to  be  members  of  Parliament  in 
critical  times. 

A  single  session  was  quite  enough  for 
Temple.  When  the  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  another  summoned  at  Oxford,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  king,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  his  majesty  wished  him  to  continue 
in  Parliament  Charles,  who  had  a  singularly 
quick  e^e  for  the  weaknesses  of  all  who  came 
near  him,  had  no  doubt  seen  through  and 
through  Temple,  and  rated  the  parliamentary 
support  of  so  cool  and  guarded  a  friend  at  its 
proper  value.  He  answered  good-naturedly, 
but  we  suspect  a  little  contemptuously, **  I  doubt, 
as  things  stand,  your  coming  into  the  House 
will  not  do  much  good.  I  think  you  may  as 
well  let  it  alone."  Sir  William  accordingly  in- 
fbrmed  his  constituents  that  he  should  not  again 
apply  for  their  suffrages ;  and  set  off  for  Sheen, 
rssohfing  never  again  to  meddle  with  public 
affairs.  He  soon  found  that  the  king  was  dis- 
pleased with  him.  Charles,  indeed,  ia  his  usual 
easy  way,  protested  that  be  was  not  angry ^ — 
not  at  all.  cut  in  a  few  days  he  struck  Temple's 
name  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  Why 
this  was  done  Temple  declares  himself  unable 
to  comprehend.  But  surely  it  hardly  required 
his  long  and  extensive  converse  with  the  world 
to  tftach  him  thii.t  there  are  conjunctures  when 
nMB  think  that  all  who  are  not  with  them  are 
against  them^ — that  there  are  conjunctures 
when  a  lukewarm  friend,  who  will  not  put  him- 
self the  least  out  of  his  way,  who  will  make  no 
Qxertion,  who  will  run  no  risk,  is  more  distaste- 
ful than  an  enemy.  Charles  had  hoped  that 
the  fair  character  of  Temple  would  add  credit 
to  an  unpopular  and  suspected  government 
But  his  majesty  soon  found  that  this  fair  cha- 
racter resembled  pieces  of  furniture  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  very  precise 
old  ladies,  which  are  a  great  deal  too  white  to 
be  used.  This  exceeding  niceness  was  alto- 
0Bihtr  out  of  season.  Neither  party  wanted  a 
man  who  was  afraid  of  taking  a  part,  of  in- 
curring abuse,  of  making  enemies.  There 
w«re  probably  many  good  and  moderate  men 
who  would  have  hailed  the  appearance  of  a 
rssprrtable  mediator.  But  Temple  was  not  a 
mediator.    He  was  merely  a  neutraL 

At  last,  however,  he  had  escaped  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  found  himself  at  liberty  to  follow 
taia  /avpnxtie  poisiiiis.    His  fortune  was  easy. 


He  tisid  abotrt '  fifteen  hmdred  a  year,  b6rid0i . 
the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland;  an 
oi5ce  in  which  he  had  succeeded  his  father,  and 
which  was  then  a  mere  sinecure  for  lif^ 
requiring  no  residence.  His  reputation  both 
as  a  negotiator  and  a  writer  stood  high.  He 
resolved  to  be  safe,  to  enjoy  -himself,  and  to  let 
^e  world  take  its  course ;  and  he  kept  his  re- 
solution. 

Darker  times  followed.  The  Oxford  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  The  Tories  were  triumph- 
ant A  terrible  vengeance  was  inflicted  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  Opposition.  Temple  learned  in 
his  retreat  the  disastrous  fate  of  several  of  his 
old  colleagues  in  Council.  ShaAesbnry  fled  to 
Holland.  Russell  died  on  the  scaffold.  Essex 
added  a  yet  sadder  and  more  fearful  story  to 
the  bloody  chronicles  of  the  Tower.  Monmouth 
clung  in  agonies  of  supplication  round  the 
knees  of  the  stem  uncle  whom  he  had  wronged, 
and  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  that  of  deatit 
-*-the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  he  had  hum^ 
bled  himself  in  vain.  A  tyrant  trampled  on  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  realm.  The  na- 
tional spirit  swelled  high  under  the  oppression. 
Disaffection  spread  even  to  the  strongholds  of 
loyalty,— to  the  cloisters  of  Westminster,  to  the 
schools  of  Oxford,  to  the  guardroom  of  the 
household  troops,  to  the  very  hearth  and  bed- 
chamber of  the  sovereign.  But  the  troubles 
which  agitated  the  whole  society  did  not  reach 
the  quiet  orangery  in  which  Temple  loitered 
away  several  years  without  once  seeing  the 
smoke  of  London.  He  now  and  then  appeared 
in  the  circle  at  Richmond  or  Windsor.  But 
the  only  expressions  which  he  is  recorded  to 
have  used  during  those  peritons  times,  were 
that  he  would  be  a  good  subject  but  that  ha 
had  done  with  politics. 

The  Revolution  came.  Temple  remained 
strictly  neutral  during  the  short  struggle ;  and 
then  transferred  to  the  new  settlement  the  same 
languid  sort  of  loyalty  which  he  had  felt  for 
his  former  masters.  He  paid  court  to  William 
at  Windsor,  and  William  dined  with  him  at 
Sheen.  But  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  soli- 
citations, he  refused  to  become  Secretary  of 
Stote.  The  refusal  evidently  proceeded  only 
from  his  dislike  of  trouble  and  danger ;  and 
not  as  some  of  his  admirers  would  have  us 
believe,  from  any  scruple  of  conscience  or 
honour.  For  he  consented  that  his  son  should 
take  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  under  tho 
new  sovereigns.  That  unfortunate  voung  man 
destroyed  himself  within  a  week  alter  his  ap- 
pointment from  vexation  at  finding  that  his 
advice  had  led  the  king  into  some  improper 
steps  with  regard  to  Ireland.  He  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  fother's  extreme  sensibility  to 
failure;  without  that  singular  prudence  which 
kept  his  father  out  of  all  situations  in  which 
any  serious  fkilure  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  blow  fell  heavy  on  the  family.  They  re- 
tired in  deep  dejection  to  Moor  Park,  which  fhey 
now  preferred  to  Sheen,  on  account  of  the  greats 
er  distance  from  London.  In  that  spot*  then 
very  secluded.  Temple  passed  the  remainder 


•  Mr.  Courl^nay  (vol.  11.  p.  100)  emtfbunds  Moor  P»Hl 
l«  8«rri!y,  wiMre  Tomple  rMi4«d,  wiihlh*  Moat  Pun 
In  rTertfordBliIre,  which  he  pr&ltei  in  the  eiMy  (m  G«r. 
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^  life  lifr.  Tht  air  afrreed  with  kitn.  The 
toil  was  fraitfiil,  and  weli  suited  to  an  ezpcri- 
iMntal  former  and  gardener.  The  gnmnds 
were  '  laid  oat  with  the  angular  regolarttjr 
which  Sir  William  had  admired  in  the  flower- 
beds of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague.  A  beautiful 
rivulet,  flowing  from  the  hiUs  of  Surrey,  bound* 
ed  the  domain.  But  a  straight  canal  which, 
bordered  by  a  terrace,  intersected  the  garden, 
was  probably  more  admired  ^  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque  in  that  age.  The  house  was 
small,  but  neat  and  well  furnished; — the 
.  neighbourhood  very  tfaroly  peopled.  Temple 
had  no  visiters,  except  a  few  friends  who  were 
wiHing  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
order  to  see  him ;  and  now  and  then  a  foreigner 
whom  curiosity  brought  to  have  a  look  at  the 
author  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Here,  in  May,  1694,  died  Lady  Temple. 
Prom  the  time  of  her  marriage  we  know  little 
of  her,  except  that  her  letters  were  always 
greatly  admired,  and  that  she  had  the  honour 
to  correspond  constantly  vrith  Queen  Maty* 
Lady  Giffard,  who,  as  far  as  appears,  had  al- 
ways been  on  the  best  terms  with  her  sister- 
iB*law,  still  continued  to  hve  with  Sir  William. 

But  there  were  other  inmates  of  Moor  Park 
Id  whom  a  far  higher  interest  belongs.  An 
eccentric,  uncouth,  disagreeable,  young  Irtsh- 
Rian,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  pltidcing  at 
Dublin,  attended  Sir  WiiHam  as  an  amanuen- 
sis, for  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board,^' 
dined  at  the  second  table,  wrote  bad  verees  in 
praise  of  his  employer,  and  made  love  to  a 
▼ery  pretty,  dark-eyed  young  girl,  who  waited 
on  Lady  Qiflard.  Little  did  Temple  imagine 
that  the  coarse  exterior  of  his  dependant  con* 
oealed  a  genius  equally  suited  to  politics  and 
to  letters;— «  genius  ^stined  to  shake  great 
kingdoms,  to  stir  the  laughter  and  the  rage  of 
millions,  and  to  leave  lo  posterity  memorials 
which  can  perish  only  with  the  English  lai»> 
guage.  Little  did  he  think  that  the  flirtation 
in  his  servants'  hall,  which  be  perhaps  scarcely 
deigned  to  make  the  subject  o(  a  jest,  was  the 
l>eginnihg  of  a  long  unprosperous  love,  which 
was  to  be  as  widely  famed  as  the  passion  of 
Petrarch,  or  of  Abelard.  Sir  William's  secre- 
tary was  Jonathan  Swift— Lady  Giflard's  wait- 
ing-maid was  poor  Stella. 

Swift  retained  no  pleasing  recollections  of 
Moor  Park.  And  we  may  easily  suppose  a 
•ituation  like  his  to  have  been  intolerably 
painful  to  a  mind  haughty,  irascible,  and  con- 
scious of  pre-eminent  ability.  Long  af\er, 
when  he  stood  in  the  €k)urt  <^  Bequests  with  a 
circle  of  gartered  peers  round  him,  or  punned 
and  rhymed  with  cabinet  ministers  over  Secre- 
tary St  iohn^s  Mount^Pulciano,  he  remembered, 
with  deep  and  sore  feeling,  how  miserable  he 
«sed  to  be  for  days  together  when  he  suspected 
that  Sir  William  had  taken  something  ill.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  he,  the  same  Swift 
who  chid  the  Lord  Treasurer,  rallied  the  Cap- 
tain General,  and  confronted  the  pride  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  with  pride  still 
more  inflexible,  could  be  the  same  being  who 
hmi  passed  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety,  la 
jMising  over  a  cross  look  or  a  testy  word  of  a 

Ktron.  **  Faith,**  he  wrote  lo  Stella,  with  hitler 
rity,  **  Sir  William  spoiled  a  fine  gentleman." 


Yet  in  jubtieeto  Temple  we  mist  say,  thai^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Swift  was  mor* 
unhappy  at  Moor  Park  than  he  would  have  bee* 
in  a  similar  sitaation  under  any  roof  in  Eng- 
land. We  think  aiso4hat  the  obligations  whidi 
the  mind  of  Swift  owed  to  that  of  Tempk  wera 
not  inconsiderable.  Every  judicious  reader 
must  be  stniek  by  the  peculiarities  which  dis-« 
tinguish  Swift^s  political  tracts  from  all  similar 
works  produced  by  mere  men  of  letters.  Let 
any  person  compare,  for  example,  the  conduct 
of  the  Allies,  or  the  Letter  to  the  October  Cluh« 
with  Johnson's  False  Alarm,  or  Taxation  bo 
Tyranny,  and  he  will  be  at  once  struck  by  the 
difference  of  which  we  speak.  He  may  possi^ 
bly  think  Johnson  a  greater  man  than  Swifts 
He  may  possibly  prefer  Johnson's  style  to 
Swift's.  But  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  thai 
Johnson  writes  like  a  man  who  has  never  becA 
out  of  his  study.  Swift  writes  like  a  man  wh* 
has  passed  his  whole  lifb  in  the  midst  of  pub* 
lie  business,  and  to  whom  the  most  imporiani 
aflViirs  of  state  are  as  familiar  as  his  weekly 
bills. 

**  Tarn  him  to  sny  eante  nf  policy. 
The  Gordten  knot  oT  it  he  will  unloM*, 
FsmlHsr  ••  him  ftrter." 

The  difference^  in  short,  between  a  political 
pamphlet  by  Johnson,  and  a  political  pamphlet 
by  Swift,  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
an  account  of  a  battle  by  Doctor  Southey  and 
the  account  of  the  same  battle  by  Cok>nel  N»« 
pier.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  supe* 
rioriiy  of  Swift  is  to  be,  in  a  great  measure* 
attribated  to  bis  lesg  and  close  connection  with 
Tenuple. 

Indeed,  remote  as  the  alleys  and  flower-pots 
of  Moor  Park  were  firom  the  haunts  of  the  buajr 
and  the  ambitious.  Swift  had  ample  opportuai* 
ties  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  hidden 
causes  of  many  great  events.  William  waa  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  Temple,  and  occasion^ 
ally  visited  him.  Of  what  passed  between 
them  very  little  is  known.  It  is  certain,  how* 
ever,  that  when  the  Triennial  Bill  had  been 
carried  through  the  two  Houses,  his  majesty* 
who  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  pass  ii,  sent 
the  Earl  of  Portland  to  learn  Temple's  opinioBi. 
Whether  Temple  thought  the  bill  in  itself  a 
good  one  does  not  appear ;  but  he  clearly  saw 
how  imprudent  it  most  be  in  a  prince,  situated 
as  William  was,  to  engage  in  an  altercation 
with  his  Parliament;  and  directed  Swift  l# 
draw  up  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which,  how^ 
ever,  did  not  convince  the  king. 

The  chief  amusement  of  Temple's  declining 
years  was  literature.  Alter  his  final  retreait 
from  business,  he  wrote  his  very  agreeable 
memoirs;  corrected  and  transcribed  many  of 
his  letters;  and  published  several  misoelit^ 
neous  treatises,  the  best  of  which,  we  think,  is 
that  on  GUtrdening.  The  style  of  his  essays  is, 
on  the  whole,  excellentr-abnost  alvrays  plena 
ing,  and  now  and  then  sutely  and  splendid 
The  matter  is  generally  of  much  less  value ;  an 
our  readers  will  readily  believe  when  we  in- 
form them  that  Mr.  Courtenay— e  biograpner, 
—that  is  to  say,  a  literary  vassal,  bound  by  the 
immemorial  law  of  hia  tenuro  to  render  bo- 
mage,  aids,  reliefs,  and  all-other-  customary 
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inrVioCi  to  hte  lord^'  wows  that  ke  cmimot 
tive  aa  opinion  abovt  llie  etaafon  ^Heroic 
yirtao,"  beeaa»e  he  eaanot  read  it  witboat 
akippiagi— «  drcnmstanoe  irlueh  strikes  as 
as  pecaliarly  strange,  when  we  eonsidcr  how 
long  Mr.  Conrtenay  was  at  the  India  Board, 
and  how  many  thoasaad  paragraphs  of  the 
eopions  official  eloquence  of  the  East  be  Bast 
have  pemfied. 

One  of  Sir  William's  pieaes,  however,  de- 
aerves  notice,  not,  indeed,  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  bot  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  some  cerious  weaknesses 
of  his  character;  and  on  aeoouat  of  the  extnu 
'  ordinary  efl^t  which  it  produced  on  the  re- 
piiblic  of  letters. 

A  most  idle  and  oontemptiMe  eontrorersy 
had  arisen  in  Prance  touching  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  ancient  and  modem  writers.  It 
was  certainly  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  that 
age,  the  question  would  be  tried  according  to 
tfMse  large  and  philMophieal  principles  of 
criticism  which  guided  the  jadgmeats  of  Les* 
sing  and  of  Herder.  But  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  those  who  undertook  to  decide 
the  point  would  at  least  take  the  trouble  to 
read  and  understand  the  aalbors  on  whose 
merits  they  were  to  pronounce.  Now,  it  is  no 
toq^geration  to  say  that,  among  the  disputants 
arho  elamoored,  some  for  the  ancients,  and 
•ome  for  the  modems,  very  few  were  deeeatly 
Aaquainted  with  either  ancient  or  modem 
literature,  and  not  a  single  one  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  both.  In  Racine's  amusing  pre- 
ihee  to  the  **  Iphiginie,"  the  reader  may  ind 
BOCiced  a  most  ridtcaloaa  mistake,  iato  which 
one  of  the  champions  of  the  moderns  fell  about 
a  passage  in  the  Aloestis  of  Euripides.  An- 
•ther  writer  blames  Homer  for  mixing  the  four 
Greek  dialects— Doric,  Ionic,  jBolic,  and  Attic 
^ust,  says  be,  as  if  a  French  poet  were  to  put 
Gascon  phrases  and  Picard  phrases  into  the 
midst  of  bis  pure  Parisian  writing.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
defenders  of  the  ancients  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  greatest  productions  of  later 
times ;  nor,  indeed,  were  the  defenders  of  the 
modems  better  informed.  The  parallels  which 
were  instimted  in  the  course  of  this  dispute 
are  inexpressibly  ridiculous.  Balzac  was  se- 
leeted  as  the  rival  of  Cioero.  Oomeille  was 
leolared  to  unite  the  merits  of  iBschvtus, 
ftophocles,  and  Euripides.  We  should  like  to 
aee  a  **  Prometheus"  aAer  Comeille's  fashion. 
The  "Provincial  Letters,"  masterpieces  un- 
doubtedly of  reasoning,  wit,  and  eloquence, 
were  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  all  the 
Jwritings  of  Plato,  Cioero,  and  Lncian  together, 
^-|«rticularty  in  the  art  of  dialogue— an  art  in 
which,  as  it  happens,  Plato  far  excelM  all 
'men,  and  in  which  Pascal,  great  and  admira^ 
l>le  in  other  respects,  is  notoriously  deficient 

This  childish  controversy  spread  to  Bog^ 
iMid ;  and  some  mischievous  demon  suggest^ 
to  Temple  the  thought  of  undertaking  the  de- 
<hnce  of  the  ancients.  As  to  his  qualifications 
ftr  tiie  task,  it  is  sufilcient  to  say,  that  he  knew 
•oc  a  word  of  Greek.  But  his  vanity,  which, 
^tfhtBb  ae  was  eagaged  in  the  conflicts  of  active 
-•iih,  aad  currouaded  by  rivala>  had  bean  kept  I 


m  tdleraM^  order %y  his  diMfHifh,  a»w,ji 
he  had  long  lived  inaeclasioa,  and  had  becooM 
acoMtomed  to  regard  himself  as  by  far  the  fimi 
man  of  his  circle,  rendered  him  blind  to  }m 
own  deficiencies.  In  aa  evil  boor  he  pob* 
Ibhed  an  **  Essay  on  Aacient  and  Modem 
Learatng."  The  style  of  thie  treatise  is  verjp 
good^the  matter  ludicrous  and  oontemptibla 
to  the  last  degree.  There  we  read  how  Lycup* 
gus  tmvelled  into  India,  and  brought  the  8pa^ 
tan  laws  from  that  country— 4iow  Orpheus  and 
Musflzus  made  voyages  in  search  of  Inowledga* 
and  how  Orpheus  attained  to  a  depth  of  leam> 
ing  which  has  nude  him  renowned  in  all  sue* 
ceeding  ages— *how  Pythagoras  passed  twenty- 
two  years  in  Egypt,  and,  aAer  graduating  there» 
spent  twelve  years  more  at  Babylon,  where  tha 
Magi  admitted  him  md  eatufem— bow  the  ancienl 
Bmhmins  lived  two  hondred  years — how  the 
earliest  Greek  philosophers  foretold  earth* 
quakes  and  plagues,  and  put  down  riots  by 
magic-^and  how  much  Ninus  surpassed  in 
abilities  any  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Assjrria.  The  modems,  he  owns,  have  founil 
cut  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  ihey  have  qnite  losi  the  art  of  ma* 
gic ;  nor  can  any  modem  fiddler  enchant  fishes, 
fowls,  and  serpents  by  his  performance.  -Ha 
letls  us  that  «Thales,  Pythagoras,  Democritus* 
Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Epicnraa 
made  greater  progresses  in  the  several  empire* 
of  science  than  any  of  their  successors  hava 
since  been  able  to  rea«h  i*  which  is  as  much 
as  if  he  had  said  that  the  greatest  names  in 
British  science  are  Merlin,  Michael  Scott,  I>r* 
Sydenham,  aad  Lord  Bacon.  Indeed,  the  maa* 
ner  in  which  he  mixes  the  hisfeorioal  and  thft 
fabulous  reminds  as  of  those  classical  dictioa* 
aries,  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  which 
Narcissus,  the  lover  of  himself,  and  Narcissus, 
the  freedman  of  Claudius-^Pollux,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  and  PoUax,  the  author  of  the 
Onomasticon— are  ranged  ander  the  sama 
heading,  and  treated  as  personages  equally 
real.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  resembln 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  dictioaary 
of  modem  names,  consisting  of  such  articdaa 
as  the  following  >--^*  Jones,  William,  an  emi- 
nent Orientalist,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  thr 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal— Davy, 
a  fiend  who  destroys  ships— -Thomas,  a  found* 
ling,  brought  up  by  Mr.  All  worthy."  It  is  fVoa 
such  sources  as  these  that  Temple  seems  to 
have  learned  all  that  he  knew  about  the  aiw 
cients.  He  puts  the  story  of  Orpheus  between 
theOljrmpic  games  and  the  battle  of  A  rbt^; 
as  if  we  had  exactly  as  much  reason  for  b^ 
lieving  that  Orpheus  led  beasts  with  his  Ijrra^ 
as  we  have  for  believing  that  there  were  races 
at  Pisa,  or  that  Alexander  conqaered  Dariaa. 

He  manages  little  better  when  he  comes  la 
the  modems.  He  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  those 
whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  wits  of  later 
times.  It  is  sufBcieat  to  say  that,  in  his  list  af 
Italians,  he  has  omitted  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ar»> 
osto,  and  Tasso;  in  his  list  of  Spaniards,  Lopa 
aad  Calderon ;  in  his  list  of  French,  Pascal, 
Bossnet,  Moli^,  Oomeille,  Racine,  and  Bo^ 
ieaui  and  in  his  ^  of  English,  OhattMi^ 
Spenser,  Shakspeara,  and  Miltotu  j 
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,  b  te  fl»id9l  of  all  tl^ff  T^  19^^  of  «t>9uc4it}r 

J  tie  paragraph  stands  out  pre-eminent  The 
octrine  of  Temple — ^nol  a  veiy  comfortable 
one— is^  that  the  human  race  is  constantly  de- 
generating; and  that  the  oldest  books  in  every 
kind  are  the  best.  In  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine, he  remarks  that  the  Fables  of  iRsop  are 
Che  best  fables,  and  the  letters  of  Phalaris  the 
best  letters  in  the  world.  On  the  merit  of  the 
letters  of  Phalaris  he  dwells  with  great  warmth 
and  with  extraordinary  felicity  of  language. 
Indeed,  we  could  hardly  select  a  more  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  graceful  and  easy  ma- 
jesty to  which  his  style  sometimes  rises  than 
this  unlucky ,  passage.  He  knows,  he  says, 
that  some  learned  men,  or  men  who  pass  for 
learned,  such  as  Politian,  have  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  ahese  letters.  But  of  these 
doubts  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  contempt 
l^ow  it  is  perfectly  certain,  first,  that  the  letters 
are  very  bad ;  secondly,  that  they  are  spuri- 
ous ;  and  thirdly,  that,  whether  they  be  bad  or 
good,  spurious  or  genuine.  Temple  could  know 
nothing  of  the  mauer ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  no 
inore  able  to  construe  a  line  of  them  than  to 
decipher  an  Egyptian  obelisk. 

This  Essay,  silly  as  it  is,  was  exceedingly 
well  received,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  And  the  reason  is  evident  The 
classical  scholars,  who  saw  its  absurdity, 
were  generally  on  the  side  of  the  ancients. 
And  were  inclined  rather  to  veil  than  to  expose 
Uie  blunders  of  an  ally ;  the  champions  of  the 
modems  were  generally  as  ignorant  as  Temple 
himself;  and  the  multitude  were  charmed  by 
his  lowing  and  melodious  diction.  He  was 
doomed,  however,  to  smart,  as  he  well  de- 
served, for  his  vanity  and  folly. 

Christchurch  at  Oxford  was  then  widely  and 
Justly  celebrated  as  a  place  where  the  lighter 
parts  of  classical  learning  were  cultivated 
with  success.  With  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
philology  neither  t)ie  instructors  nor  the  pupils 
had  the  smallest  acquaintance.  They  fancied 
themselves  Scaligers,  as  Bentley  scornfully 
aaid,  as  soon  as  they  could  write  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  with  only  two  or  three  small 
ikults.  From  this  college  proceeded  a  new 
edition  of  die  Letters  of  Phsilaris,  which  were 
rare,  and  had  been  in  request  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Temple's  Essay.  The  nominal  editor 
was  Charles  Boyle,  a  yoimg  man  of  noble 
funily  and  promising  parts;  but  some  older 
members  of  the  society  lent  their  assistance. 
While  this  work  was  in  preparation,  an  idle 
Quarrel,  occasioned,  it  should  seem,  by  the 
negligence  and  misrepresentations  of  a  book- 
seller, arose  between  Boyle  and  the  king's 
librarian,  Richard  Bentley.  Boyle,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition,  inserted  a  bitter  reflection 
on  Bentley.  Bentley  revenged  himself  by 
proving  that  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  were  for- 
geries; and  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
treated  Temple,  not  indecently,  but  with  no 
great  reverence. 

Temple,  who  was  quite  unaccustomed  to 
any  but  the  most  respectful  usage,  who,  even 
wmle  engaged  in  politics,  had  always  shrunk 
ftom  all  rude  collision,  and  had  generally 
iocceeded  in  aroiding  it,  and  whose  sensitive- 


ness had  be^  increased  bf  xnaagrjpeari  of  a^ 

elusion  and  flattery, — was  moved  to  the  most 
violent  resentment;  complained^  very  unjust^ 
ly,  of  Bentle/s  foul-mouthed  raillery,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  commenced  an  answer,  but 
had  laid  it  aside,  **  having  no  mind  to  enter  the 
lists  with  such  a  mean,  dull,  unmannerly  pe- 
dant** Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tem- 
per which  8ir  William  showed  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud  his  discre- 
tion in  not  finishing  and  publishing  his  answer, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  a  most  ex* 
traordinary  performance. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  defenders. 
Like  Hector,  when  struck  down  prostrate  br 
Ajax,  he  was  in  an  instant  covered  by  a  thick 
crowd  of  shields — 

**  ^vri(  Wi»f)mr>  9itig9m  Xmt0 
U9tX94^fLHt  rit  K«t  A<«f <«,  «•!  4*t  'AywWt 

Christchurch  was  up  in  arms;  and  though 
that  college  seems  then  to  have  been  almost 
destitute  of  severe  and  accurate  learning,  no 
academical  society  could  show  a  greater  array 
of  orators,  wits,  politicians, — bustling  adven- 
turers, who  united  the  superficial  accomplish- 
ments of  the  scholar  with  the  manners  and  arts 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  and  this  formidable 
body  resolved  to  try  how  far  smart  repartees, 
well  turned  sentences,  confidence,  puffing,  and 
intrigue  could,  on  the  question  whether  a 
Greek  book  were  or  were  not  genuine,  supply 
the  place  of  a  little  knowledge  of  Greek. 

Out  came  the  reply  to  Bentley,  bearing  the 
name  of  Boyle,  but  in  truth  written  by  Atter- 
bary,  with  the  assistance  of  Smalridge  and 
others.  A  most  remarkable  book  it  is,  and 
often  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith's  observation^ 
that  the  French  would  be  the  best  cooks  in  the 
world  if  they  had  any  butcher's  meat,  for  that 
they  can  make  ten  dishes  out  of  a  nettle  top. 
It  really  deserves  the  praise,  whatever  that 
praise  may  be  worth,  of  being  the  best  book 
ever  written  by  any  man  on  the  wrone  side  of 
a  question  of  which  he  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant The  learning  of  the  confederacy  is  that 
of  a  schoolboy,  and  not  of  an  extraordin^ 
schoolboy;  but  it  is  used  with  the  skill  and 
address  of  most  able,  artful,  and  experienced 
men ;  it  is  beaten  out  to  the  very  thinnest  leaf, 
and  is  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  tem 
times  larger  than  it  is.  The  dexterity  with 
which  they  avoid  grappling  with  those  parts 
of  the  subject  with  which  they  know  them- 
selves to  be  incompetent  to  deal  is  quite  won- 
derfuL  Now  and  then,  indeed,  they  commit 
disgraceful  blunders,  for  which  old  Busby,  un- 
der whom  they  had  studied,  would  have  whip- 
ped them  all  round.  But  this  circumstance 
only  raises  our  opinion  of  the  talents  which 
made  such  a  fight  with  such  scanty  means. 
Let  our  readers,  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  controversy,  imagine  a  Frenchman  who 
had  acquired  just  English  enough  Xu  read  tha 
Spectator  with  a  dictionary,  coming  forward  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  "Rowley's  Poems'^ 
agaittU  Percy  and  Farmer ;  and  they  wUl  havn 
Bona  notipn  of  the  feat  which  Atterbury  hjid 
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Aie  audaci^  to  imdertake,  and  which,  for  a 
time,  it  was  really  thought  that  be  had  per- 
formed. 

The  ilttisiou  was  soon  dispelled.  Bentley's 
answer  forever  settled  the  question,  and  es- 
tablished his  claim  to  the  first  place  amongst 
classical  scholars.  Nor  do  those  do  him  jus- 
tice who  represent  the  controversy  as  a  battle 
between  wit  and  learning.  For,  though  there 
is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  learning  on  the 
side  of  Boyle,  there  is  no  want  of  wit  on  the 
side  of  Bentley.  Other  qualities  too,  as  valua- 
ble as  either  wit  or  learning,  appear  conspi- 
cuously in  Bentley's  book ;— a  rare  sagacity, 
an  unrivalled  power  of  combination,  a  perfect 
mastery  of  all  the  weapons  of  logic  He  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  furious  outciy  which 
the  misrepraaentations,  sarcasms,  and  intrigues 
of  his  oppMMfits  had  raised  agaijist  him  ;*-an 
outcry  in  which  fashionable  and  political  cir- 
cles jotnad,  and  which  was  reechoed  by  thou- 
sands who  did  not  know  whether  Phalaris 
ruled  in  Sicily  or  in  Siam.  His  spirit,  daring 
even  to  rashness — self-confident,  even  to  neg- 
ligence— and  proud,  even  to  insolent  ferocity, 
—was  awed  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time 
—  awed,  not  into  meanness  or  cowardice, 
but  into  wariness  and  sobriety.  For  once  he 
ran  no  risks;  he  left  no  crevice  unguarded; 
he  wantoned  in  no  paradoxes ;  above  all,  he 
returned  no  railing  for  the  railing  of  his  ene- 
mies. In  almost  every  thing  that  he  has  writ- 
ten we  can  di-scover  proofs  of  genius  and 
learning.  But  it  is  only  here  that  his  genius 
and  learning  appear  to  have  been  constantly 
under  the  guidance  of  good  sense  and  good 
temper.  Here  we  find  none  of  that  besotted 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  and  on  his  own 
luck,  which  he  showed  when  he  undertook  to 
edite  Milton ;  none  of  that  perverted  ingenuity 
which  deforms  so  many  of  his  notes  on  Ho- 
race ;  none  of  that  disdainful  carelessness  by 
which  he  lai^  himself  open  to  the  keen  and 
dexterous  thrusts  of  Middleton ;  none  of  that 
extravagant  vaunting  and  savage  scurrility  by 
which  he  afterwards  dishonoured  his  studies 
and  his  profession,  and  degraded  himself  al- 
most to  the  level  of  De  Paucs. 

'Temple  did  not  live  to  witness  the  utter  and 
irreparable  defeat  of  his  champions.  He  died, 
indeed,  at  a  fortunate  moment,  just  after  the 
appearance  of  6oyle*s  book,  and  while  all 
England  was  laughing  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Christchurch  men  had  handled  the  pedant.  In 
Boyle's  book,  Temple  was  praised  in  the  high- 
est terms,  and  compared  to  Memmius«-not  a 
very  happy  comparison ;  for  the  only  particu- 
lar information  which  we  have  about  Mem- 
roius  is,  that  in  agitated  times  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  attend  exclusively  to  politics ;  and 
that  his  friends  could  not  venture,  except  when 
the  republic  was  quiet  and  prosperous,  to  in- 
trude on  him  with  their  philosophical  and 
poetical  productions.  It  is  on  this  account, 
that  Lucretius  puts  up  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ib)  prayer  for  peace  with  which  his  poem 
•ipens: 

**NaSfi  M^o*  mm  afftrtt  Inm  psirki  fmpnn  Miff 
Ptwwi  MS«  ftnlma,  mc  M^hnuN  clara  profSf* 
TailbM  Is  ffVMM  eoaini«Bl  4—»m  Miotl.'* 


This  description  is  surely  by  no  means  ap« 
plicable  to  a  statesman  who  had,  through  tat 
whole  course  of  his  life,  carefully  avoided  ex- 
posing himself  in  seasons  of  trouble ;  who  hai 
repeatedly  refused,  in  the  most  critical  con 
junctures,  to  be  8ecretarv  of  State;  and  who 
now,  in  ths  midst  of  revolutions,  plots,  foreigi 
and  domestic  wars,  was  quietly  writing  non 
sense  about  the  visits  of  Lycurgus  to  the  Brah 
mins,  and  the  tunes  which  Arion  played  to  the 
Dolphin. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  while  the 
controversy  about  Phalaris  was  raging,  Swift 
in  order  to  show  his  zeal  and  attachment; 
wrote  the  "Battle  of  the  Books  ;'*— the  earliest 
piece  in  which  hus  peculiar  talents  are  discern- 
ible. We  may  observe,  that  the  bitter  dislike 
of  Dentlcy,  bequeathed  by  Temple  to  Swift, 
seems  to  have  been  communicated  by  Swift  ta 
Pope,  to  Arbuthnot,and  to  others  who  continued 
to  tease  the  great  critic,  long  after  he  had 
shaken  hands  very  cordially  both  with  Boyle 
and  Atterbury. 

Sir  William  Temple  died  at  Moor  Park  in 
January,  1699.  He  appeared  to  have  sufifered 
no  intellectual  decay.  His  heart  was  buried 
under  a  sun-dial  which  still  stands  in  bis  far 
vourite  gairden.  His  body  was  laid  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  side  of  his  wife ;  and  a 
place  hard  by  was  set  apart  for  Lad^  Giffard, 
who  long  survived  hiuL  Swift  was  his  literary 
executor,  and  superintended  the  publication  of 
his  Letters  and  Memoirs,  not  without  some 
acrimonious  contests  with  the  family. 

Of  Temple*s  character  little  more  remains 
to  be  said.  Burnet  accuses  him  of  holding  ip> 
religious  opinions,  and  corrupting  everybody 
who  came  near  him.  But  the  vague  assertion 
of  so  rash  and  partial  a  wnter  as  Burnet,  about 
a  man  with  whom,  as  far  as  we  know,  he 
never  exchanged  a  word,  is  of  very  little 
weight  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Temple  may  have  been  a  free-Uiinker« 
The  Osbornes  thought  him  so  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man.  And  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
fashion  who  made  their  entrance  inta  society 
while  the  Puritan  party  was  at  the  height  of 
power,  and  while  the  memoiy  of  the  reign  of 
that  party  was  still  recent,  conceived  a  strong 
disgust  for  all  religion.  The  imputation  was 
common  between  Temple  and  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished courtiers  of  the  age.  Rochester 
and  Buckingham  were  open  scoffers,  and  Mnl* 
grave  very  little  better.  Shaftesbury,  thouirii 
more  guarded,  was  supposed  to  agree  with 
them  in  opinion.  All  the  three  noblemen  who 
were  Temple's  colleagues  during  the  short 
time  of  his  continuance  in  the  cabinet,  were 
of  very  indifferent  repute  as  to  orthodoxy* 
Halifax,  indeed,  was  generally  considered  as 
an  atheist;  but  he  solemnly  denied  the  charge; 
and,  indeed,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  was 
more  religiously  disposed  than  most  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  age;  though  two  impulses 
which  were  unusually  strong  in  him« — a  pas- 
sion for  ludicrous  images,  and  a  passion  for 
subtle  speculations, — sometimes  prompted  him 
to  talk  on  serious  subjects  in  a  manner  which 
gave  great  and  just  offence.    It  a  not  even 
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wiUkelj  that  Temple,  who  leldom  went  below 
the  surface  of  any  tiuestion,  may  have  been 
infected  with  the  prevailiog  skepticism.  All 
that  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  impiety  in  his  works <  and  ibat  the 
«!a8e  with  which  be  carried  hU  election  A>r  a 
universir^,  where  the  majority  of  the  voters 
were  clergymen,  though  it  proves  nothing  as 
to  his  opinions,  most,  we  thmk,  be  considered 
9s  proving  that  he  was  not,  as  Burnet  seems 
10  insinuate,  in  the  habit  of  tidking  atheism  to 
all  who  came  near  him. 

Temple,  however,  will  scarceir  carry  with 
liim  any  great  accession  of  authority  to  the 
aide  either  of  religion  or  of  infidelity.  He 
was  no  profound  thinker.  He  was  merely  a 
man  of  lively  pans  and  quick  observation, 
•—a  man  of  the  world  amongst  men  of  let- 
ters,— a  man  of  letters  amongst  men  of  the 
world.  Mere  scholars  were  dazzled  by  the 
ambassador  and  cabinet  councillor;  mere  po- 
liticians by  the  essayist  and  historian.  But 
neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  statesman  can  we 
$Uoi  to  him  any  very  high  place.    As  a  man, 


.  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been  excessively  self 
ish,  bur  very  sober,  wary,  and  far-sighted  in 
his  selfishness; — ^to  have  known  better  than 
most  people  know  what  he  really  wanted  in 
^  lile ;  and  to  have  pursued  what  he  wanted  with 
much  more  than  ordinary  steadiness  and  sa^ 
gacity ; — never  suflering  himself  to  be  drawn 
aside  either  by  bad  or  by  good  feelings.  It 
was  his  constitution  to  dread  failure  more  than 
he  desired  success, — to  prefer  security,  com- 
fort, repose,  leisure,  to  the  turmoil  and  anxiety 
which  are  inseparable  from  greatness; — and 
this  natural  languor  of  mind,  when  contrasted 
with  the  malignant  energy  of  the  keen  and 
restless  spirits  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast, 
sometimes  appears  to  resemble  the  moderatioA 
of  virtue.  But  we  must  own,  that  he  seems 
to  us  to  sink  inio  littleness  and  meanness  whoa 
we  compare  him — we  do  not  say  with  any  high 
ideal  standard  of  morality, — but  with  many  of 
those  frail  men  who,  aiming  at  noble  ends,  bat 
oAen  drawn  fVom  the  right  path  by  strottg  paa* 
sions  and  strong  temptations,  have  left  to  poa- 
terity  a  doubtful  and  checkered  fkme. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE.* 

[CDnrBimoH  Rtrttw  fos  Aran.,  18384 


Tbb  author  of  this  volome  is  a  yovuxg  man 
•f  inhlenMshed  character  and  of  distinguished 
parliaiMiaary  UleDta,  the  rising  hope  of  those 
•fern  and  unbending  Tories,  who  follow,  re- 
Inotantly  and  mutinoQfiljr,  a  leader,  whose  ex- 
perienoe  and  eloqaenoe  are  indispensabte  to 
theoitbat  whose  cautions  temper  and  naoderate 
opinions  they  abhor.  It  woai(f  not  be  at  all 
ilrange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  one  of  the  most 
(wpopnlar  men  in  Bngland.  Bat  we  believe 
diatt  we  do  him  no  more  than  justice  when  we 
sa^Tf  l^t  his  abilities  and  his  demeanour  hare 
ofcSained  for  him  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
all  parties.  His  first  appearance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  author  is  therefore  an  interesting 
event ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  gentle  wishes 
of  the  public  should  go  with  him  to  his  trial. 

We  are  much  pleased,  without  any  reference 
lo  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's theories,  to  see  a  grave  and  elaborate 
treatise  on  an  important  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  government  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a 
ypnng  man  who  is  rising  to  eminence  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons.  There  is  little  danger 
that  people  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  active 
life  will  be  too  much  addicted  to  general  spe- 
culation. The  opposite  vice  is  that  which 
most  easily  besets  them.  The  times  and  tides 
of  business  sind  debate  tarrv  for  no  man.  A 
politician  must  often  talk  and  act  before  he  has 
thought  and  read.  He  may  be  very  ill-informed 
respecting  a  question :  all  his  notions  about  it 
may  be  vague  and  hiaccurate ;  but  speak  he 
must ;  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  talents,  of  tact, 
and  of  intrepidity,  ne  soon  £nds  that,  even 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to 
•peak  successfully.  He  finds  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  effect  of  written 
words,  which  are  perused  and  reperused  in  the 
•tOlness  of  the  closet,  and  the  effect  of  spoken 
words,  which,  set  off  by  the  graces  of  utterance 
and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a  single  moment  on  the 
ear.  He  finds  that  he  may  bhinder  without 
much  chance  of  being  detected,  that  he  may 
reason  sophistically,  and  escape  unrefuted. 
He  finds  that,  even  on  knotty  questions  of 
trade  and  legislation,  he  can,  without  reading 
ten  pages,  or  thinking  ten  minutes,  draw  forth 
loud  plaudits,  and  sit  down  with  the  credit  of 
having  made  an  excellent  speech.  Lysias, 
says  Plutarch,  wrote  a  defence  for  a  man  who 
was  to  be  tried  before  one  of  the  Athenian  tri- 
bunals. Long  before  the  defendant  had  learn- 
ed Uie  speech  by  heart,  he  became  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he  went  in  great  dis- 
tress to  the  author.  *'!  was  delighted  with 
your  speech  the  first  time  I  read  ii;  but  I  liked 
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it  less  the  second  time,  and  still  less  Uie  thii4 
time ;  and  now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  defence 
at  alL"  **  My  good  friend,**  said  Lysias,  **  yom 
quite  fomet  Uiat  the  judges  are  to  hear  it  onlv 
once."  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  English 
Parliament.  It  would  be  as  idle  in  an  orator 
to  waste  deep  meditation  and  long  research  on 
bis  speeches,  as  it  would  be  in  the  manager  of 
a  theatre  to  adorn  all  the  crowd  of  courtieni 
and  ladies  who  cross  ovtx  the  stage  in  a  pro* 
cession  with  real  pearls  and  diamonds.  It  i$ 
not  by  accuracy  or  profundity  that  men  becouM 
the  masters  of  great  assemblies.  And  why  be 
at  the  charge  of  providing  logic  of  the  bei4 
quality,  when  a  very  inferior  article  will  be 
equally  acceptable  1  Why  go  as  deep  into  a 
question  as  Burke,  only  in  order  to  be,  like 
Burke,  coughed  down,  or  leA  speaking  to  green 
benches  and  red  boxes!  This  has  long  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  the  most  serious  of  the  evils 
which  are  to  be  set  off  against  the  many  bless- 
ings of  popular  government.  It  is  a  fine  and 
true  saying  of  Bacon,  that  reading  makes  a 
full  man,  talking  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 
exact  man.  The  tendency  of  institutions  like 
those  of  England  is  to  encourage  readiness  in 
public  men,  at  the  expense  both  of  fulness  and 
of  exacmess.  The  keenest  and  most  vigorous 
minds  of  every  generation,  minds  often  admi- 
rably fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  are 
habitually  employed  in  producing  arguments^ 
such  as  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  put  intc  a 
treatise  intended  for  publicatidn,— arguoMtits 
which  are  just  good  enough  to  be  u^sed  once, 
when  aided  by  fluent  delivery  and  pointed  lan- 
guage. The  habit  of  discussing  questions  in 
this  way  necessarily  reacts  on  the  intelligence 
of  our  ablest  men,  particularly  of  those  who 
are  introduced  into  Parliament  at  a  very  earty 
age,  before  their  minds  have  expanded  to  full 
maturity.  The  talent  for  debate  is  developed 
in  such  men  to  a  degree  which,  to  the  multi- 
tude, seems  as  marvellous  as  the  perform- 
ances of  an  Italian  impromsatort.  But  they  are 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  they  retain  unimpaired  the 
faculties  which  are  required  for  clo.se  reason- 
ing or  for  enlarged  speculation.  Indeed,  we 
should  sooner  expect  a  great  original  work  on 
political  science — such  a  work,  for  example, 
as  the  •*  Wealth  of  Nations'* — from  an  apothe- 
cary in  a  country  town,  or  from  a  minister  in 
the  Hebrides,  than  from  a  statesman  who,  ever 
since  he  was  one-and-twenty,  had  been  a  dis* 
tinguished  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure,  though  a.H. 
suredly  not  with  unmixed  pleasure,  the  appear^ 
ance  of  this  work.  That  a  young  politician 
should,  in  the  intervals  afforded  by  his  parlia> 
mentary  avocations,  have  constructed  and  pnn 
pounded,  with  much  study  and  mental  toil,  an 
original  theory  on  a  great  problqm  in  polUic% 
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U*%  eiituttttanec  wIlieh^alittrMted  from  an 
•anaidenoion  of  the  soaadness  or  uaeoondDess 
af  his  opinioDS,  must  be  considered  as  highly 
meditabie  to  him.  We  certainly  caanot  wish 
tlial  Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrines  aaay  become 
dtthioaable  among  pablio  mea.  But  we  hearti- 
ly wish  that  his  laudable  desire  to  penetrate 
•encath  the  surface  of  qaestioos,  and  to  arrive, 
by  long  and  intent  meditation,  at  the  knowledge 
of  great  general  laws,  were  much  more  fashion- 
able than  we  at  all  expect  it  to  become. 

Mr.  Oladstone  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  ejcceediagly  weli  qaalified  lor  philo- 
•ophical  investigation.    His  mind  is  of  lai^e 

K^ ;  nor  is  he  deficknt  in  dialectical  tIkUl. 
i  he  does  not  give  his  intellect  lair  play. 
There  is  no  want  of  light,  bnt  a  great  want 
of  what  Bacon  wonld  have  called  dry  light 
Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracled  and 
distorted  by  a  false  medium  of  passioas  and 
arejudmes.  His  style  bears  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy to  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  indeed  exer^ 
eites  great  influence  on  his  mode  of  thinking. 
His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind, 
darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should 
ilUtftrate.  Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence, 
wilfa  a  barren  imagination  and  a  scanty  voca- 
bulary, would  have  saved  him  from  almost  all 
his  mistakes.  He  has  one  gilt  most  dangerous 
lo  a  speculator, — a  vast  command  of  a  kind 
of  language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague 
and  uncertain  importy-^  a  kind  of  language 
which  affects  us  much  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  lofly  diction  of  the  chorus  of  Clouds 
affected  the  tiimpie-hearted  Athenian. 

When  propositions  have  been  established, 
aad  nothing  remains  but  to  amplify  and  deco- 
rate them,  this  dim  magnificence  may  be  in 
place.  But  if  it  is  admitted  into  a  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  very  much  worse  than  absolute  non- 
sense ; — just  as  that  transparent  haze  through 
which  the  sailor  sees  capes  and  mountains  of 
fidse  sizes  and  in  false  bearings,  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  utter  darkness.  Now,  Mr.  Glad- 
atoae  is  fond  of  employing  the  phraseology  of 
which  we  speak  in  those  parts  of  his  work 
which  require  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  pre- 
Otsion  of  which  human  language  is  capable, 
and  in  this  way  he  deludes  first  himself,  and 
Ihen  his  readers.  Hie  fouadations  of  his 
Iheoiy,  which  ought  to  be  buttresses  of  ada- 
mant, are  made  out  of  the  flimsy  materials 
which  are  fit  only  for  perorations.  This  fault 
is  one  which  no  subsequent  care  or  industry 
can  correct  The  more  strictly  Mr.  Gladstone 
reasons  on  his  premises,  the  more  absurd  are 
the  conclusions  which  he  brings  out;  and 
when  at  last  his  good  sense  and  good  nature 
recoil  from  the  horrible  practical  inferences  to 
which  his  theory  leads,  he  is  reduced  some- 
times to  take  refuge  in  arguments  inconsistent 
with  his  fundamental  doctrines;  and  some- 
times to  escape  fh>m  the  legitimate  conse-  j 
quences  of  his  false  principles  under  cover 
of  equally  false  history. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that  this  book, 
though  not  a  good  book,  shows  more  talent 
Chan  many  good  books.  It  contains  some  elo- 
^(Binl  and  lagfinirm*  passafes.    li.baars  te 


aigns  of  much  patient  thanght  It  is  ^ 
throughout  with  excellent  taste  and  excellent 
temper;  uor  is  it,  so  far  aa  we  have  observed, 
disfijgured  by  one  expression  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  or  a  Christian.  But  the 
doctrines  which  axe  put  forth  in  it  appear  to 
us,  after  full  and  calm  consideration,  to  be 
faLse;  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious; 
to  be  such  as,  if  followed  out  in  practice  ta 
tbeir  legitimate  consequences,  would,  inevita^ 
bly  prodaoe  the  dissolution  of  society ;  and  lor 
this  opinion  we  shall  proceed  to  give  our  rea- 
sons with  that  freedom  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  requires,  and  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone both  by  precept  and  by  example  invites  oa 
to  use,  but,  we  hope,  without  rudeness,  and,  we 
are  sure,  without  malevolence. 

Before  we  enter  on  an  examination  of  this 
theory,  we  wish  lo  guexd  ourselves  againat 
one  misconception.  It  is  possible  that  soma 
persons  who  have  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  book 
carelessly,  and  others  who  have  merely  heard 
in  conversation  or  seen  in  a  newspaper  that 
the  member  lor  NewaA  has  written  in  defeaoa 
of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  support- 
ers of  the  Vohwtary  System,  may  imagine  that 
we  are  writing  in  defence  of  the  Voluntary  8y» 
tem,  and  that  we  desire  the  abolition  of  tha 
Established  Church.  This  is  not  the  case.  U 
would  be  as  unjust  to  acmise  as  of  attadring 
the  Church  because  we  attack  Mr.  Gladstone's 
doctrinesv  as  it  would  be  to  accuse  Locke  of 
wishing  for  anarchy  because  he  refuted  Fil- 
mer's  patriarchal  theory  of  government ;  or  to 
accuse  Blackstone  of  recommending  the  co»> 
fiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  because  ha 
denied  that  the  right  of  the  rector  to  tithe  was 
derived  from  the  Levitieal  law.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  rests  his  case  on 
entirely  new  grounds,  and  does  not  dififer  more 
widely  from  us  than  from  some  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  moal 
illustrious  champkms  of  the  Church.  He  Is 
Lot  content  with  the  **  Ecclesiastical  Pohty,'' 
and  rojoices  that  the  latter  part  of  that  cele- 
brated work  ''does  not  carry  with  it  the  weight 
of  Hooker's  plenary  authority."  He  is  not 
content  with  Bishop  Warburton's  **AlUance  of 
Church  and  State.*^  **The  propositions  of  that 
work  generally,"  he  says,  **  are  to  be  received 
with  qualification;"  and  he  agrees  with  Bolingw 
broke  in  thinking  that  Warburton's  whole  tha» 
ory  rests  upon  a  fiction.  He  is  still  less  satia* 
fied  with  Paley's  <«  Defence  of  the  Church,'* 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  ''tainted  bv  tht 
original  vice  of  false  ethicalprinciples,'  and 
"  full  of  the  seeds  of  evil."  He  conceives  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  taken  a  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  and  "  put  forth  much  questionable  mafr> 
ter."  In  truth,  on  almost  every  point  on  whioh 
we  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  have  am 
our  side  the  authority  of  some  divine,  eminent 
as  a  defender  of  existing  establishments. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  theory  rests  on  this 
great  fundamental  proposition— tfafit  the  Pn^ 
pagation  of  Religious  Truth  is  one  of  the  pfi»- 
cipal  ends  of  government,  as  government  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  proved  this  propoaitioii, 
his  system  vanishes  at  once. 

We  are  desirous,  beforo  we  eater  on  the  dia 
smmm  oCihia  Jn^adant  %ifiitio^  to.poiiaoiii 
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•hearly  a  dSstirietton  which,  thoagh  v^  olnrK 
OU8,  seems  lo  b«  orerlooked  by  many  exoet- 
Jent  people.  In  their  opinion,  to  say  that  the 
ends  of  govern  meht  are  temporal  and  not  spi- 
ritual,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  tht  tempo- 
ral welfare  of  man  is  of  more  importance  than 
kis  spiritnal  welfare.  But  this  is  aa  enthre 
mistake.  The  question  is  not  whether  spiritnal 
interests  be  or  be  not  superior  in  importance 
to  temporal  interests,  but  whether  the  machi- 
nery which  happens  at  any  moment  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  protecting  certain 
temporal  interests  of  a  society,  be  necessarily 
such  a  machinery  as  is  fitted  to  promote  the 
spiritual  interests  of  that  society.  It  is  certain 
that  without  a  division  of  dniies  the  worid 
could  -not  go  on.  It  is  of  very  much  more  im- 
portance that  men  should  have  foo4  than  that 
they  should  have  pianofortes.  Yet  it  by  no 
Beans  follows  that  every  pianolbrte-maker 
ought  to  add  the  btisiness  of  a  baker  to  his 
own;  for  if  he  did  so,  we  should  have  both  much 
worse  music  and  much  worse  bread.  It  is  of 
mach  more  importance  that  the  knowledge 
of  religious  treth  should  be  widely  diffused 
than  that  the  art  of  sctilptiire  should  flourish 
among  us.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  Rojral  Academy  ought  to  unite  with  its  pre- 
sent functions  those  of  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  to  dbtribute  theolo- 
gical tracts,  to  send  foith  missionaries,  to  turn 
oit  NoUekens  for  being  a  Catholic,  Bacon  for 
being  a  Methodist,  and  Flazman  for  being  a 
Swedenborgian.  For  the  effect  of  such  folly 
would  be  that  we  should  have  the  worst  possi- 
ble Academy  of  Arts,  and  the  worst  possible 
Boetety  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
Wdge.  The  community,  it  is  plain,  woukl  be 
thrown  into  universal  cooAision,  if  it  were 
supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  every  association 
which  is  formed  for  one  good  object  to  pro- 
mote every  other  good  object. 

As  to  some  of  the  ends  of  civil  government, 
all  people  are  apeed.  That  it  is  designed  to 
DTotect  our  persbns  and  our  property, — that  it 
is  designed  to  compel  us  to  satisfy  our  wants, 
not  by  rapine,  but  by  industry, — that  it  is  de- 
signed to  compel  us  to  decide  our  differences, 
not  by  the  strong  hand,  but  by  arbitration,— 
that  it  is  designed  to  direct  our  whole  force,  as 
that  of  one  man,  against  any  other  society 
which  may  offer  us  injuryy-^these  are  propo- 
sitions which  will  hardly  be  disputed. 

Now  these  are  matters  in  which  man,  with- 
out any  reference  to  any  higher  being  or  to 
any  future  state,  is  very  deeply  interested, 
■very  man,  be  he  idolater,  Mohammedan,  Jew, 
Papist,  Bocinian,  Deist,  or  Atheist,  naturally 
loves  Kfe,  shrinks  fitim  pain,  desires  those 
•omforts  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  com- 
■umities  where  property  is  secure.  To  be 
murdered,  to  be  tortured,  to  be  robbed,  to  be 
sold  into  slavery,  to  be  exposed  to  the  outrages 
cif  gangs  of  foreign  banditti  calling  themselves 
patriots— ^Chese  are  evidently  evils  from  which 
man  of  every  religion  and  men  of  no  religion 
wish  to  b^  protected;  and  therefore  it  will 
Jwfdly  be  disputed  that  men  of  eveiy  religion 
and  of  no  religion  have  thus  far  a  common 
inlrrest  in  being  well  governed. 

Urn  tiie  Imfm  and  tarn  of  man  u%  not 


fimhed  to  this  short  IMr  and  to  this  Vislblt 
world.  He  finds  himself  surrounded  by  tht 
signs  of  a  power  and  wisdom  higher  than  hit 
own ;  and,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  men  of  aB 
orders  of  intellect,  from  Bacon  and  Ifewion 
down  to  the  rudest  tribes  of  cannibals,  have 
believed  in  the  existence  of  some  snperior 
mind.  Thus  liur  the  voice  of  mankind  is  a^ 
most  unanimous.  But  whether  there  be  one 
God  or  many— ^what  may  be  his  natural  and 
what  his  moral  attributes — in  what  relation 
his  ereattures  stand  to  hhn— whether  he  have 
ever  disclosed  himself  to  us  by  any  other  rere» 
lation  than  that  which  is  written  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  glorious  and  well-ordered  world 
which  be  has  made— whether  his  revelation 
be  contained  in  any  permanent  record— ^how 
that  record  should  be  interpreted,  and  whether 
it  have  pleased  him  to  appoint  any  unerring 
interpreter  on  earth— these  are  questions  re- 
spec^g  which  there  exists  the  widest  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  and  respecting  which  the  gi^eat 
majority  of  our  race  has,  ever  since  the  dawn 
of  regular  history,  been  deplorably  in  error. 

Now  here  are  two  great  objects : — One  is  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  citi* 
sens  fVom  injury;  the  other  is  the  propagation 
of  religious  truth.  No  two  objects  more  en* 
tirely  distinct  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
former  belongs  wholly  to  the  visible  and  tangi» 
bte  worid  in  which  we  live ;  the  latter  belongs 
to  that  higher  world  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  senses.  The  former  belongs  to  this 
life ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Mefi 
who  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  former  object,  and  as  to  the  way  of  at- 
taining it,  differ  as  widely  as  possible  respect- 
ing the  latter  object  We  must  therefore  pause 
before  we  admit  that  the  persons,  be  they  who 
they  may,  who  are  intrusted  with  power  for 
the  promotion  of  the  former  object,  ought  al- 
ways to  use  that  power  for  the  promotion  of 
the  latter  object 

Mr.  Gladstone  conceives  that  the  dnties  a^ 
governments  are  paternal ; — a  doctrine  which 
we  will  not  believe  till  he  can  show  us  soma 
government  which  loves  its  subjects  as  a  fa> 
3ier  loves  a  child,  and  which  is  as  superior  in 
intelligence  to  its  subjects  as  a  father  is  supe- 
rior to  a  child.  He  tells  us,  in  lof>y,  though 
somewhat  indistinct  language,  that  "Govern- 
ment occupies  in  moral  the  place  of  nmrdt  in 
physical  science.'*  If  government  be  indeed 
<r»  sr«r  in  moral  science,  we  do  not  understand 
why  rulers  should  not  assume  all  the  ftinctions 
which  Plato  assigned  to  them.  Why  should 
they  not  take  away  the  child  from  the  mother^ 
select  the  nurse,  regulate  the  school,  overtook 
the  play-ground,  fix  the  hours  of  labour  and  ot 
recreation,  prescribe  what  ballads  shall  be 
sung,  what  tunes  shall  be  played,  what  books 
shall  be  read,  what  physic  shall  be  swallowed ! 
-—why  should  not  they  choose  our  wives,  limit 
our  expenses,  and  stint  us  to  a  certain  number 
of  dishes,  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  of  cups  of 
teal  Ptaio,  whose  hardihood  in  speculation 
was  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  any  other 
peculiarity  of  his  extraordinary  mind,  and  who 
shrank  from  nothing  to  which  his  principles 
led,  went  this  whole  length.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not  BO  intrepid.    Ueoontentshimaelf  withlajr* 
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faig  down  this  proposttioa-r-tbiit,  whatever  be 
Uie  body  which  in  any  community  is  employed 
to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  men, 
^at  body  ought  also,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
(o  profess  a  religion,  to  employ  its  power  for 
the  propagation  of  that  religion,  and  to  require 
conformity  to  that  religion,  as  an  indispensable 
auali&cation  for  all  civil  olfice.  He  distinctly 
declares  that  he  does  not  in  this  proposition 
confine  his  view  to  orthodox  governments,  or 
even  to  Christian  governments.  The  circum- 
stance that  a  religion  is  false  does  not,  he  tells 
us,  diminish  the  obligation  of  governors,  as 
such,  to  uphold  it.  If  they  neglect  to  do  so, 
^  we  cannot,"  he  says,  **  but  regard  the  fact  as 
aggravating  the  case  of  the  holders  of  such 
creed."  *"  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,^  he  adds, 
'*that  if  a  Mohammedan  conscientiously  be- 
lieves his  religion  to  come  from  God,  and  to 
teach  divine  truth,  he  must  believe  that  truth  to 
be  beneficial,  and  beneficial  beyond  all  other 
things  to  the  soul  of  man ;  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, and  ought  to  desire  its  extension,  and  to 
nse  for  its  extension  all  proper  and  legitimate 
means ;  and  that,  if  such  Mohammedan  be  a 
prince,  he  ought  to  count  among  those  means 
the  application  of  whatever  influence  or  funds 
be  may  lawfully  have  at  his  disposal  for  such 
purposes.** 

Surely  this  is  a  hard  saying.  Before  we  ad- 
mit that  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  employing  his 
power  for  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  was 
doing  no  more  than  his  duty — before  we  admit 
that  the  Arian,  Theodoric,  would  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  if  he  had  suffered  a  single  be- 
liever in  the  divini^  of  Christ  to  hold  any  civil 
employment  ia  Italy — before  we  admit  that  the 
Dutch  government  is  bound  to  exclude  from 
office  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
the  King  of  Bavaria  to  exclude  from  office  all 
Protestants ;  the  Great  Turk  to  exclude  from 
office  all  Christians;  the  King  of  Ava  to  ex- 
clude from  office  all  who  hold  the  unity  of 
God — we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  demand 
very  full  and  accurate  demonstration.  When 
the  consequences  of  a  doctrine  are  so  startling, 
we  may  well  require  that  its  foundations  shsul 
be  very  solid. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  specimen  of 
the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  as 
he  conceives,  established  his  great  fundamen- 
tal proposition : 

**We  may  state  the  same  proposition  in  a 
Imore  general  form,  in  which  it  surely  must 
.command  universal  assent.  Wherever  there 
is  power  in  the  universe,  that  power  is  the 
property  of  God,  the  King  of  that  universe — 
nis  property  of  right,  however  for  a  time  wiih- 
hoMen  or  abused.  Now  this  property  is,  as  it 
were,  realized,  is  used  according  to  the  will  of 
the  owner,  when  it  is  used  for  the  purposes  he 
has  ordained,  and  in  the  temper  of  mercy,  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  faith,  which  he  has  taught  us. 
But  those  principles  never  can  be  truly,  never 
can  be  permanently,  entertained  in  the  human 
breast,  except  by  a  continual  reference  to  their 
source,  and  the  supply  of  the  divine  grace. 
The  powers,  therefore,  that  dwell  in  individu- 
als acting  as  a  government,  as  well  as  those 
that  dwell  in  individuals  acting  forthemselves^ 


can  03^7  be  secured  for  jrii^t  Met  by  app^rinf 
to  them  a  religion." 

Here  are  propositions  of  vast  and  indefinite 
extent,  conveyed  in  language  which  has  a  eer* 
taia  obscure  dignity  and  sanctity, — attractive^ 
we  doubt  not,  to  many  minds.  But  the  mo* 
ment  that  we  examine  these  propositions 
closely, — the  moment  that  we  bring  them  to 
the  test  by  running  over  but  a  very  few  of  the 
pBTttCulars  which  are  included  in  them,  we 
find  them  to  be  false  and  extravagant  This 
doctrine  which  **mu6t  surely  command  uni* 
versal  assent"  is,  that  every  association  of 
human  beings,  which  exercises  any  power 
whatever,— (hat  is  to  say,  every  association 
of  human  beingsr^is  bound,  as  such  assoeta- 
tion,  to  profess  a  religion.  Imagine  the  effeet 
which  would  follow  if  this  principle  were 
really  in  force  during  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Take  one  instance  out  of  a  million: — ^A  stage- 
coach company  has  power  over  its  horses. 
This  power  is  the  property  of  God.  It  is  used 
according  to  the  will  of  God  when  it  is  used 
with  mercy.  But  the  principle  of  mercy  earn 
never  be  truly  or  permanently  entertained  ia 
Uie  human  breast  without  continual  reference 
to  God.  The  powers,  therefore,  that  dwell  ia 
individuals  acting  as  a  stage-ooach  company, 
can  only  be  secured  for  right  uses  by  applying 
to  them  a  religion.  Every  stage-coach  com- 
pany ought,  therefore,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
to  profess  some  one  faith — ^to  have  its  articles, 
and  its  public  worship,  and  its  tests.  That  this 
conclusion,  and  an  infinite  number  of  conolu* 
sions  equally  strange,  follow  of  necessity  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  principle,  is  as  certain  as  it  is 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  And  if  the  legid* 
mate  conclusions  be  so  absurd,  there  must  be 
something  unsound  in  the  principle. 

We  will  quote  another  passage  of  the  tame 
sort>— 

^  Why,  then,  we  now  come  to  ask,  should 
the  governing  body  in  a  state  profess  a  religioni 
First,  because  it  is  composed  of  individual 
meti;  and  they,  being  appointed  to  act  in  a  defi- 
nite moral  capacity,  must  sanctify  their  acts 
done  in  that  capacity  by  the  offices  of  religion  s 
inasmuch  as  the  acts  cannot  otherwise  l^  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  or  any  thing  but  sinftil  and 
punishable  in  themselves.  And  whenever  we 
turn  our  faee  away  from  God  in  our  coudnen 

we  are  living  atheistically In  folfil- 

ment,  then,  of  his  obligations  as  an  individual, 
the  statcemaii  must  be  a  worshipping  man. 
But  his  acts  are  publie — the  powers  and  in- 
strvmeats  with  which  he  works  are  public-^ 
acting  under  and  by  the  authority  of  the  law, 
he  mores  at  his  word  (en  thousand  subject 
arms ;  and  because  such  energies  are  thus  e^i- 
sentially  public,  and  wholly  out  of  the  range 
of  mere  individual  agency,  they  must  be  sanc- 
tified not  only  by  the  private  personal  prayem 
and  piety  of  those  who  fill  public  situation:^, 
but  also  by  public  acts  of  the  men  composing 
the  public  body.  They  must  offer  prayer  and 
praise  in  their  public  and  collective  character 
— in  that  character  wherein  they  constitute  the 
organ  of  the  nation,  and  wield  its  collecteil 
force.    Whenever ^yere^Ls^^  £e|i^^i;ig  agencv» 
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Ihem  is  a  mwtU  ^Hljr  and  r^spovtibiNtf  in* 
volTed  in  it  The  governors  are  reasoning 
agents  for  tne  nation,  in  their  conjoint  acts  as 
htieh.  And  therefore  there  mast  be  attached  to 
this  agencf,  as  that  withont  irhich  none  of  onr 
responsibilities  can  be  met,  a  religion.  And 
this  religion  mast  be  that  of  the  conscience  of 
the  goTemor,  or  none^** 

Here  again  we  find  propositioaaof  inunease 
extent,  and  of  sound  so  orthodox  and  solemn^ 
that  many  good  people,  we  doubt  not,  hare 
been  greatly  edified  by  it.  Bat  let  ns  examine 
Ihe  words  closely,  and  it  will  immediately  be** 
eome  plain,  that  if  these  prineiplea  be  once  ad" 
milted,  there  is  an  end  of  all  8ociety«^  No  com^ 
binatlon  can  be  formed  for  any  parpoae  of 
mutual  help, — for  trade,  for  public  works,  for 
Che  relief  of  the  sick  or  the  poor,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  art  or  science,  unlesa  the  members  of 
Ihe  combination  agree  in  their  theological 
dpinions.  Take  any  such  combination  at  ran- 
dom—the London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  for  example — and  observe  to  what 
aonsequences  Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments  i»> 
cvitably  lead.  **  Why  should  the  Directors  of 
the  Railway  Company,  in  their  collective  ca^ 
Mcity,  profess  a  religion  1  First,  because  the 
direction  is  compost  of  individual  men  Bjfh 
pointed  to  act  in  a  definite  moral  capacity-^ 
bound  to  look  carefully  to  the  property,  the 
Hmbs,  and  the  lives  o(  their  fellow  creatures— • 
bound  to  act  diligently  for  their  constituents^ 
bound  to  govern  their  servants  with  humanity 
and  justice— bound  to  fulfil  with  fideli^  many 
imponant  contracts.  They  must,  therefore^ 
sanctify  their  acts  by  the  offices  of  religion,  or 
these  acts  will  be  sinful  and  punishable  in 
Uiemselves.  In  fulfilment,  then,  of  his  obtiga^ 
ttons  as  an  individual,  the  Directorof  the  Lon* 
don  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  must 
be  aworshipping  man.  But  his  acts  are  public. 
He  acts  for  a  body.  He  moves  at  his  word  ten 
thousand  subject  arms.  And  because  these 
energies  are  out  of  the  range  of  his  mere  indi- 
vidual agency,  they  must  be  sanctified  by  pub- 
lic acu  of  devotion.  The  Railway  Directors 
must  oflf  r  prayer  and  praise  in  their  public 
and  collective  character,  in  that  character 
wherewith  they  constitute  the  organ  of  the 
Company,  and  wield  its  collected  power. 
Wherever  there  is  reasoning  agency,  there  is 
moral  responsibility.  The  Directors  are  rea- 
soning agents  for  the  Company.  And  there- 
fore there  must  be  attached  to  this  agency,  as 
that  without  which  none  of  our  responsibilities 
can  be  met— a  religion.  And  this  religion 
must  be  that  of  the  coaseienoe  of  Ihe  Direetor 
himself,  or  none.  There  must  be  public  wor- 
ship and  a  test  No  Jew,  no  Socinian,  no 
Presbyterian,  no  Catholic,  no  Quaker,  must  be 
permitted  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Company,  and 
to  wield  its  collected  force.''  Would  Mr.  Glad^ 
atone  really  defend  this  proposition  ?  We  are 
sure  that  he  would  not;  but  we  are  sure  that 
to  this  proposition,  and  to  innumerable  similar 
propositions,  his  reasoning  inevitably  leads. 

Agaiur- 

**  National  will  and  agency  are  indisputably 
one.  binding  either  a  dissentient  minority  of  the 
aabject  body,  in  a  manner  that  nothing  bm  the 


recognitiM  of  <Im  d^etriae  of  niliofia!  persott^ 
ali^  can  justify.  National  honour  and  goo^ 
ikith  are  words  in  every  one's  mouth.  Rotr 
do  they  less  imply  a  personality  in  nationa 
than  the  dutytowardi  God,  for  which  we  now 
contend?  They  are  strictly  and  essentiaUy 
distinct  Atnn  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  th^ 
individuals  composing  the  nation.  France  it 
a  person  to  us,  and  we  to  her.  A  wilful  injury 
done  to  her  is  a  moral  act,  and  a  moral  aet 
quite  distinct  fhmi  the  acts  of  all  the  individu- 
als composing  the  nation.  Upon  broad  fhcts 
like  these  we  may  rest,  without  resorting  to  the 
more  technical  proof  which  the  laws  afford  ia 
their  manner  of  dealing  with  corporations.  It 
then,  a  nation  have  unity  of  will,  have  pervade 
ing  synapathies,  have  the  capability  of  reward 
and  suffering  contingent  upon  its  acts,  shall 
we  deny  its  responsibility ;  its  need  of  religioii 
to  meet  that  responsibility  1  .....  A  nation^ 
then,  having  a  personality,  lies  under  the  obU* 
gation,  like  the  individuals  composing  its  go- 
verning body,  of  sanctifjring  the  acts  of  that 
personality  l^  the  offices  of  religion,  and  thus 
we  have  a  new  and  imperative  ground  for  the 
existence  of  a  state  religion." 

A  new  ground,  certainly,  but  whether  reiy 
imperative  may  be  doubted.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
clear,  that  this  argument  applies  with  exactly 
as  much  force  to  every  combination  of  human 
beings  for  a  common  purpose,  as  to  govern* 
ments  t  Is  there  any  such  combination  in  the 
world,  whether  technically  a  corporation  or  not^ 
which  has  not  this  collective  personality  from 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  deduces  such  extraordi- 
nary  consequences  1  Look  at  banks,  insurance 
offices,  dock  companies,  canal  companies, 
gas  companies,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  asso- 
ciations for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  associationa 
for  apprehending  malefactors,  associations  of 
medical  pupils  for  procuring  subjects,  associa- 
tions of  country  gentlemen  for  keening  fox- 
hounds,  book  societies,  benefit  societies,  clubt 
of  all  ranks,  from  those  which  have  lined  PaU- 
Mall  and  St  James's  Street  with  their  palaces, 
down  to  the  ••  Free-and-eaS)r"  which  meets  in 
the  shabby  parlour  of  a  village  inn.  Is  thert 
a  single  one  of  these  combinations  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  will  not  apply  aa 
well  as  to  the  State  ?  In  all  these  combina- 
tions— in  the  Bank  of  England,  for  example, 
or  in  the  AthensBum  Club— the  will  and  agency 
of  the  ftociehr  are  one,  and  bind  the  dissentient 
minority.  'The  Bank  and  the  Athencum  have 
a  good  faith  and  a  justice  different  fh>m  tha 
good  faith  and  justice  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. The  Bank  is  a  person  to  those  who 
deposit  bullion  with  it  The  Athenaum  is  a 
person  to  the  butcher  and  the  wine-merchant 
If  the  Athensram  keeps  money  at  the  Bank« 
the  two  societies  are  as  much  persons  to  each 
other  as  England  and  France.  Either  society 
may  increase  in  prosperity;  either  may  fall 
into  difficulties,  it  then,  thev  have  this  unity 
of  will ;  if  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  sufibr- 
ing  good  and*  evil,  can  we,  to  use  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's words,  *'deny  their  responsibility,  or 
their  need  of  a  religion  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility 1**  Joint-stock  banks,  therefore,  and 
clubs,  **  having  a  peraonali^,Jie  imder  the  na- 
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*ldNihy  tfT  sanctifyiag  that  personality,  hy  the 
odlc6s  of  religion;'*  and  tbtis  we  have  '*a  new 
•lui  NBfw^ative  ffonnd'*  for  requiring  all  the 
4iftct#r8  and  clerks  of  joinittoek  banks,  and 
M  the  oOeersof  ckibai  to  qualify  by  taking  the 


Tba  tnMli  ia,  ibat  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fallen 
iBto  an  enror  very  eonuBonemongmen  of  less 
t  than  his  ^wn«  It  is  not  uaosaal  for  a 
I  who  is  eager  to  prore  a  panienlar  pro- 
N^  to  assvme  a  major  of  huge  extern, 
iwluob  iocikides  thai  partioalar  proposition, 
iw<bout  enrer  reflecting  that  it  includes  a  great 
ideal  nors.  Tbe  Oual  facility  with  which  Mr. 
GUdstone  mnitipltes  elpresstcms  stately  and 
aonorons,  but  of  indeterminate  meaning,  emi- 
nently qnalifles  him  to  practise  this  sleight  on 
Uttsetf  and  on  his  readers.  He  lays  down 
broad  general  doctrines  about  power,  when  the 
.only  power  ot  which  he  is  thinking  is  the  power 
<^gDVemments,— about  conjoint  action,  when 
Ihe  only  conjoint  action  of  which  he  is  think- 
ing is  the  conjoint  action  of  citizens  in  a  state. 
He  first  resolves  on  his  conclusion.  He  then 
aiak«8  a  major  of  most  comprehensive  dimen- 
sions; and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  it  con- 
tains his  conclusion,  never  troubles  himself 
about  what  else  it  may  contain.  And  as  soon 
as  we  eiamine  it,  we  find  that  it  contains  an 
Jafiniie  number  of  conclusions,  eveiy  one  of 
which  is  a  monstrous  absurdity. 

Ii  is  perfectly  true,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  all  the  members  of  all  the  asso- 
ciations in  the  world  were  men  of  sound  reli- 
giottS  views.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good 
Christian  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  in  his  conduct  as  director  of  a 
canal  company  or  steward  of  a  charity  dinner. 
If  be  were— to  recur  to  a  case  which  we  before 
p«l— a  member  of  a  stage-coach  company,  he 
woold,  in  that  capacity,  remember  that  ^'a  nght- 
aoQs  man  regardetb  the  life  of  his  beast**  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  every  association  of  men 
must, therefore,  as  such  association,  profess  a  re- 
tigi<m.  It  is  evident  that  many  great  and  useful 
objects  can  be  attained  in  this  world  only  by 
co-operation.  It  is  equally  evident  that  were 
cannot  be  efficient  co-operation,  if  men  proceed 
on  the  principle  that  they  must  not  co-operate 
Ibr  one  object  unless  they  agree  abont  other  ob- 
jects. Nothing  seems  to  us  more  beautiAil  or 
admirable  in  our  social  system,  than  the  faci- 
lity with  which  thousands  of  people,  who  per- 
haps agree  only  on  a  single  poin^  combine 
their  energies  for  the  purpose  otf  carrying  that 
single  point  We  see  daily  instances  of  this. 
Two  men,  one  of  tliem  obstinately  prejudiced 
against  missions,  the  other  president  of  a  mis- 
sionary society,  sit  together  at  the  board  of  an 
iMmiital,  and  neartilv  concur  in  measures  for 
the  lieahli  and  comfort  of  the  patients.  Two 
men,  one  of  whom  is  a  zealous  supporter  and 
the  other  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  Lancaster's  schools,  meet  at  the  Men- 
dieitjr  Society,  and  act  together  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  The  greneral  rule  we  take  to  be  un- 
doubtedly this,  that  it  is  lawful  and  expedient 
for  men  to  unite  in  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  good  object^  though  thev  mav 
difll^r  with  respect  to  other  objects  of  a  still 
lUf  her  importance. 


It  wilt  hardly  be  denied  that  the  security  cf 
&e  persons  and  property  of  men  is  a  good-ob- 
ject, and  that  the  best  way,  indeed  the  only  way, 
of  promoting  that  object  is  to  combine  meh 
together  in  certain  CTcat  corporations— which 
are  called  states.  These  corporations  arc  very 
various!  jr,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  imperfect- 
Iv  or«fanized.  Many  of  them  abound  with  fright- 
ful abuses.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  believa 
that  the  worst  that  ever  existed  was,  on  the 
whole,  preferable  to  complete  anarchy. 

Now,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  should 
say  that  these  great  corporations  would,  likn 
all  other  associations,  be  likely  to  attain  their 
end  roost  perfectly  if  that  end  were  kept  singly 
in  view;  and  that  to  refuse  the  services  ox 
those  who  are  admirably  qualified  to  promote 
that  end,  because  they  are  not  also  qualified  to 
promote  some  other  end,  however  excellent, 
seems  at  first  sight  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  provide,  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  f^tloilr 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  should  be  a  gt^ 
vernor  of  the  Bye  Infirmary ;  or  that  nob<^ 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society  for  prch 
moting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  should  ba 
a  trustee  of  the  Theatrical  Fund. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  any  collection  of  hu- 
man beings  to  which  Mr. Gladstone's  reasonings 
would  apply  more  strongly  than  to  an  army. 
Where  shall  we  find  more  complete  unity  of 
action  than  in  an  armyt  Where  else  do  so 
many  human  beings  implicitly  obey  one  ruling 
mindt  What  other  mass  is  there  which  moves 
so  much  like  one  man  t  Where  Is  such  tre- 
mendous power  intrusted  to  those  who  com- 
mand 1  Where  is  so  awful  a  responsibility 
laid  upon  them  t  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made 
out,  as  he  conceives,  an  imperative  necessity 
for  a  state  religion,  much  more  has  he  madb 
it  out  to  be  imperatively  necessary  that  eveiy 
army  should,  in  its  collective  capacity, profess  a 
religion.  Is  he  prepared  to  adopt  this  conse- 
quence 1 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  of  August,  in 
the  year  1704,  two  great  captains,  equal  in  atl- 
thority,  united  by  close  private  and  public  ties, 
but  of  different  creeds,  prepared  for  a  battle^ 
on  the  event  of  which  were  staked  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  Marlborough  had  passed  a  part 
of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  before  daybreak 
received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  then  Las- 
ten  ed  to  join  Eugene,  who  had  probably  just 
confessed  himself  to  a  Popish  priest  The 
generals  consulted  together,  formed  their  plan 
in  concert,  and  repaired  each  to  his  own  post 
Marlborough  gave  orders  for  puMic  prayers. 
The  English  chaplains  read  the  service  at 
the  head  of  the  English  regiments.  The  ^ 
Calvinistic  chaplains  of  the  Dutch  army, 
with  heads  on  which  hand  of  bishop  had 
never  been  laid,  poured  forth  their  supplica- 
tions  in  front  of  their  countrymen.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Danes  would  listen  to  their  Lu- 
theran ministers;  and  Capuchins  mifnt  en- 
courage the  Austrian  squadrons,  and  pray  to 
the  Virgin  for  a  blessing  on  the  arms  of  tho 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  battle  commencesi 
and  these  men  of  various  religions  all  act  liko 
members  of  one  body.  The  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  general^  ptfl  themselves  lo  as»is.. 
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mud  to  aarpa.v  each  other*  Before  sunset  (he 
Kmpire  is  saved.  France  has  lost  in  a  day 
the  fruits  of  eighty  years  of  intrigue  and  of 
victory.  And  the  allies,  after  conquering  toge- 
ther, return  thanks  to  Ood  separately,  each  af- 
ter his  own  form  of  worship.  Now,  is  this 
practical  atheism!  Would  any  man  in  his 
senses  say,  that,  because  the  allied  army  had 
^nity  of  action  and  a  common  interest,  and 
hecause  a  heavy  responsibility  lay  on  its 
chiefs,  it  was  thereibre  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  army  should,  as  an  army,  have  one 
established  religion — that  Eugene  should  be 
deprived  of  his  command  for  being  a  Catholic 
-—that  all  the  Dutch  and  Austrian  colonels 
should  be  broken  for  not  subscribing  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles !  Certainly  not — the  most  ig- 
norant grenadier  on  the  field  of  battle  would 
have  seen  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition. 
**I  know,"  he  would  have  said,  **  that  the  Prince 
of  8avoy  goes  to  mass,  and  that  our  Corporal 
John  cannot  abide  it ;  but  what  has  the  mass  to 
jdo  with  taking  the  village  of  Blenheim  t  The 
prince  wants  to  beat  the  French,  and  so  does 
Corporal  John.  If  we  stand  by  each  other,  we 
shan  most  likely  beat  them.  If  we  send  all 
the  Papists  and  Dutch  away,Tallard  will  have 
every  man  of  us."  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  we 
imagine,  would  admit  that  oar  honest  grenadier 
had  the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  if  so,  what 
follows  1  Even  this :  that  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
general  principles  about  power,  and  responsi- 
bility, and  personality,  and  conjoint  action, 
must  be  given  up ;  and  that,  if  his  theory  is  to 
stand  at  all,  it  must  stand  on  some  other  foun- 
dation. 

.  We  have  now,  we  conceive,  shown  that  it 
may  be  proper  to  form  men  into  combinations 
for  important  purposes,  which  combinations 
shall  have  unitv  and  common  interests,  and 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  rulers  intrusted 
with  great  power  and  lying  under  solemn  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  yet  that  it  may  be  highly  im- 
proper that  these  combinations  should,  as  such, 
profess  any  one  system  of  religious  belief,  or 

e'rform  an^  joint  act  of  religious  worship, 
ow,  then,  is  it  proved  that  this  may  not  be  the 
case  with  some  of  those  great  combinations 
which  we  call  States  1  We  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  the  case  with  some  states.  We  firmlv 
helieve  that  there  are  communities  in  which 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  mix  up  theology  with 
government,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
right  wing  of  the  allied  army  at  Blenheim  to 
commence  a  controversy  with  the  led  wing,  in 
the  middle  of  the  battle,  about  purgatory  and 
'  the  worship  of  images. 

It  is  the  duty,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  of  the 
persons,  be  they  who  they  may,  who  hold  su- 
preme power  in  the  state,  to  employ  that 
power  in  order  to  promote  whatever  they  may 
deem  to  be  theological  truth.  Now,  surely,  be- 
fore he  can  call  on  us  to  admit  this  proposition, 
he  is  bound  to  prove  that  these  persons  are 
likely  to  do  more  good  than  harm  by  so  em- 
ploymg  their  power.  The  first  question  is, 
whether  a  government,  proposing  to  itself  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth,  as  one  of  its 
principal  ends,  is  more  likely  to  lead  the  peo* 
pie  right  than  to  lead  them  wrong  1    Mr.  Glad- 


stone evades  this  qoestioii*  and  perii«^  jU  W9$ 
his  wisest  course  to  do  so. 

*<  If,"  says  he,  "  the  govenmeot  W  fK>d,  tal 
it  have  its  natvnd  duties  ahd  powers  at  ilp 
oommaad ;  but,  if  aot  good,  let  it  be  madft  toa 

We  follow,  therefore,  the  true  emmm 

in  looking  first  for  the  tree  th^  or  abetraet  «oii- 
ception  of  a  goveraiiieal,  «f  covrst  with  aUMS> 
ance  for  the  evil  and  frailty  that  are  is  nilii^ 
and  then  in  examining  whether  thef»  be  eeav- 
prised  in  that  Jt*  a  capacity  and  conee^ne^H 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  government  to  lay  dotm 
any  laws,  or  devote  any  means  for  the  fap> 
posea  of  religion^^in  short,  to  exeiciBe  m 
choice  upon  religion." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  perfect  right 
to  argue  any  abstract  question ;  provided  that 
he  will  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only 
an  abstract  question  that  he  is  arguing.  Whe- 
ther a  perfect  government  would  or  would  n<^ 
be  a  good  machinery  for  the  propagation  of 
religious  truth,  is  certainly  a  harmless,  anU 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  an  edifying  suIk 
ject  of  inquiry.  But  it  is  very  important  that 
we  should  remember,  that  there  is  not,  and 
never  has  been^  any  such  government  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  harm  at  all  in  inquiring 
what  course  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  would 
take,  if  the  law  of  gravitation  did  not  operate. 
But  the  consequences  would  be  unpleasant,  £f 
the  inquirer,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
calculation,  were  to  begin  to  throw  stones  abotti 
in  all  directions,  without  considering  that  hl^ 
conclusion  rests  on  a  false  hypothesis ;  and 
that  his  projectiles,  instead  of  flying  awigr 
through  infinite  space,  will  speedily  return  in 
parabolas,  and  break  the  windows  and  head^ 
of  his  neighbours. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  governments  are 
good,  or,  if  not  good,  ought  to  be  made  so.  Bot 
what  is  meant  by  good  government  1  And  how 
are  all  the  bad  governments  in  the  world  to  be 
made  good  1  And  of  what  value  is  a  theory 
which  is  true  only  on  a  supposition  in  iliie 
highest  degree  extravagant  1 

We  do  not  admit  that,  if  a  government  were, 
for  all  its  temporal  ends,  as  perfect  as  humain 
frailty  allows,  such  government  would,  ther»* 
fore,  be  necessarily  qualified  to  propagate  trae 
religion.  For  we  see  that  the  fitness  of  govern- 
ments to  propagate  true  religion  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  their  fitness  for  the  temporal 
ends  of  their  institution.  Looking  at  indivi- 
duals,  we  see  that  the  princes  under  whose 
rule  nations  have  been  most  ably  protected 
from  foreign  and  domestic  disturbance,  and 
have  made  the  most  rapid  advances  in  civitiza* 
tion,  have  been  by  no  means  good  teachers  of 
divinity.  Take,  for  example,  the  best  Trench 
sovereign, — Henry  the  Fourth,  a  king  who  re- 
stored order,  terminated  a  terrible  civil  war, 
brought  the  finances  into  an  excellent  condi- 
tion, made  his  countrv  respected  throughout 
Europe,  and  endeared  himself  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  whom  he  ruled.  Yet  this  man 
was  twice  a  Huguenot,  and  twice  a  Papist. 
He  was,  as  Davila  hints,  strongly  suspected  of 
having  no  religion  at  all  in  theory;  and  was 
certainly  not  much  under  religious  restraints 
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in  ills  practice.  Take  ike  Czar  Petcrr-the 
Bmpress  Catharine^— Frederick  the  Great.  It 
wiU  sorely  not  be  disputed  that  these  sove- 
reigns, with  all  their  faults,  were,  if  we  con- 
sider them  with  reference  merely  to  the  tempo- 
ral ends  of  goyemment,  far  above  the  average 
of  merit  Considered  as  theological  guides, 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  pat  them  below 
the  most  abject  drivellers  of  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Again,  when 
we  pass  from  individuals  to  systems,  we  by  no 
means  find  that  the  aptitude  of  governments  for 
propagating  religious  truth  is  proportioned  tot 
their  aptitude  for.secular  functions.  Without 
being  blind  admirers  either  of  the  French  or 
of  American  institutions,  we  think  it  clear  that 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  are  better 
protected  in  France  and  in  New  England,  than 
in  almost  any  society  that  now  exists,  or  that 
has  ever  existed^ — very  much  better,  certainly, 
than  under  the  orthodox  rule  of  Constantine  or 
Theodosius.  But  neither  the  government  of 
France  nor  that  of  New  England  is  so  organized 
as  to  be  fit  for  the  propagation  of  theological 
doctrines.  Nor  do  we  think  it  improbable, 
that  the  most  serious  religions  errors  might 
prevail  in  a  state,  which,  considered  merely 
with  reference  to  temporal  objects,  might  ap- 
proach far  nearer  than  any  that  has  ever  been 
known  to  the  j/m  of  what  a  state  should  be. 

But  we  shall  leave  this  abstract  question, 
and  look  at  the  world  as  we  find  it.  Does, 
then,  the  way  in  which  governments  generally 
obtain  their  power,  make  it  at  all  probable  that 
thev  will  be  more  favourable  to  onhodoxy  than 
to  heterodoxy  1  A  nation  of  barbarians  pours 
down  on  a  rich  and  unwarlike  empire,  enslaves 
the  people,  portions  out  the  land,  and  blends 
the  institutions  which  it  finds  in  the  cities  with 
those  which  it  has  brought  from  the  woods.  A 
handful  of  daring  adventurers  from  a  cirilized 
nation,  wander  to  some  savage  country,  and 
reduce  the  aboriginal  race  to  bondage*  A  suc- 
cessful general  turns  his  arms  against  the 
state  which  he  serves.  A  society  made  brutal 
by  oppression,  rises  madly  on  its  masters, 
sweeps  away  all  old  laws  and  usages,  and, 
when  its  first  paroxysm  of  rage  is  over,  sinks 
down  passively  under  any  form  of  polity  which 
may  spring  out  of  the  chaos.  A  chief  of  a 
party,  as  at  Florence,  becomes  imperceptibly 
a  sovereign  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  A 
captain  of  mercenaries,  as  at  Milan,  seizes  on 
a  city,  and  by  the  sword  makes  himself  its 
ruler.  An  elective  senate,  as  at  Venice,  usurps 
permanent  and  hereditary  power.  It  is  in  events 
snch  as  these  that  governments  have  geaerallv 
originated;  and  we  can  see  nothing  in  such 
events  to  warrant  us  in  belieriag  that  the  go- 
vernments thus  called  into  existence  will  be 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  distinguish  between  re- 
ligious truth  and  heresv. 

When,  again,  we  look  at  the  constitutions  of 
governments  which  have  become  settled,  we 
find  no  great  security  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
rulers.  One  magistrate  holds  power  because 
his  name  was  drawn  out  of  a  purse ;  another, 
because  his  father  held  it  before  him.  There 
are  representative  systems  of  all  sorts,— large 
constituent  bodies,  small  constituent  bodies, 
nmversal  suffrage,  high  pecuniary  qoalifiea- 
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tions.  We  see  that,  for  this  temporal  ends  of 
government,  some  of  these  constitutions  are 
very  skilfully  constructed,  and  that  the  very 
worst  of  them  is  preferable  to  anarchy.  But 
it  passes  our  understanding  to  comprehend 
what  connection  any  one  of  them  has  with 
theological  truth. 

And  how  stands  the  fact  1  Have  not  almost 
all  the  governments  in  the  world  always  been 
in  the  wrong  on  religious  subjects  t  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, we  imagine,  would  say,  that,  except  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  of  Jovian,  and  of  a 
very  fi»w  of  their  successors,  and  occasionally 
in  England  since  the  Reformation,  no  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  sincerely  friendly  to  the 
pure  and  apostolical  Church  of  Christ.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  true  that  every  ruler  is  bound 
in  conscience  to  use  his  power  for  the  propa- 
gation of  his  own  religion,  it  will  follow,  that 
for  one  ruler  who  has  been  bound  in  conscience 
to  use  his  power  for  the  propagation  of  troth, 
a  thousand  have  been  bound  in  conscience  to 
use  their  power  for  the  propagation  of  false* 
hood.  8urely  this  is  a  conclusion  fh>m  which 
common  sense  recoils.  Surely,  if  experience 
shows  that  a  certain  machine,  when  used  to 
produce  a  certain  efifect,  does  not  produce  that 
effect  once  in  a  thousand  times,  but  produces, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  an  effect  directly 
contrary,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying,  that  it 
is  not  a  machine  of  which  the  principal  end  is 
to  be  so  used. 

If,  indeed,  the  magistrate  would  content  htoi* 
self  with  lajring  his  opinions  and  reasons  before 
the  people,  and  would  leave  the  people,  uncor- 
rupted  by  hope  or  fear,  to  judge  for  themselves, 
we  should  see  little  reason  to  apprehend  that 
his  interference  in  favour  of  error  would  be 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth. 
Nor  do  we,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  >bject  to 
his  taking  this  course,  when  it  is  compatible 
with  the  efileient  discharge  of  his  more  espe- 
cial duties.  But  this  will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Olad- 
stone.  He  would  have  the  magistrate  resort 
to  means  which  have  great  tendency  to  make 
malcontents,  to  make  hypocrites,  to  make  care* 
less  nominal  conformists,  but  no  tendency 
whatever  to  produce  honest  and  rational  con- 
viction. It  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  an 
inquirer  who  has  no  wish,  except  to  know  the 
truth,  is  more  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth  than 
an  inquirer  who  knows  that,  if  he  decides  one 
way,  he  shall  be  rewarded,  and  that,  if  he  de- 
cides the  other  way,  he  shall  be  punished. 
Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  governments 
propagate  their  opinions  by  excluding  all  dis- 
senters from  all  eivil  offices.  That  is  to  say, 
he  would  have  governments  propagate  their 
opinions  by  a  process  which  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those 
opinions,  by  arbitrarily  uniting  certaih  worldly 
advantages  with  one  set  of  doctrines,  and  cer- 
tain worldly  inconveniences  with  another  set 
It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  argument  to  serve 
the  interest  of  truth ;  but  if  rewards  and  pu 
nishments  serve  the  interest  of  truth,  it  is  by 
mere  accident.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  find 
arguments  for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Gos- 

e;l  than  for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Koran, 
at  it  is  just  as  easy  to  bribe  or  rack  a  Jew 
into  Mohammedanjipj^,  l^tQjPirfe^^. 
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FroB  rwckBf  indeed,  and  from  all  penalties 
directed  against  the  persons,  the  property,  and 
the  liberty  of  heretics,  the  hnmane  spirit  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  shrinks  with  horror.  He  only 
maintains  that  conformity  to  the  religion  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  qnalifl- 
cation  for  ofiice;  and  he  wonid  think  it  his 
duty,  if  he  had  the  power,  to  revive  the  Test 
Act,  to  enforce  it  rigoronsly,  and  to  extend  it 
tu  important  classes  who  were  formerly  exempt 
from  its  operation. 

ThiK  is  indeed  a  legitimate  consequence  of 
his  principles.  Bnt  why  stop  here  ?  Mlhy  not 
roast  Dissenters  at  slow  fires  t  All  the  general 
reasonings  on  which  this  theory  rests  evidently 
lead  to  a  sanguinary  persecution*  If  the  pro- 
pagation of  religions  truth  be  a  principal  end 
of  government,  as  government;  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  employ  for  that  end  its 
constitutional  power;  if  the  constitutional 
power  of  governments  extends,  as  it  most  un- 
questionably  does,  to  the  making  of  laws  for 
the  burning  of  heretics ;  if  burning  be,  as  it 
most  assuredly  is,  in  many  cases,  a  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  suppressing  opinions — why 
should  we  not  bum  1  If  the  relation  in  which 
government  ought  to  stand  to  the  people  be,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  a  paternal  relation,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
secution is  justifiable.  For  the  right  of  propa- 
gating opinions  by  punishment  is  one  which 
belongs  to  parents  as  clearly  as  the  right  to 
give  instruction.  A  boy  is  compelled  to  attend 
£unily  worship ;  he  is  forbidden  to  read  irreli- 
gious books ;  if  he  will  not  learn  his  catechism, 
he  is  sent  to  bed  wtthont  his  supper;  if  he 
plays  truant  at  church-time,  a  task  is  set  him. 
If  he  should  display  the  precocity  of  his  talents 
by  expressing  impious  opinions  before  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  should  not  much  blame 
his  father  for  cutting  short  the  controversy 
with  a  horsewhip.  All  the  reasons  which  lead 
iu  to  think  that  parents  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
conduct  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
that  education  is  a  principal  end  of  the  parental 
relation,  lead  us  also  to  think,  that  parents 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  use  punishment,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  forcing  children, 
who  are  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves, 
to  receive  religions  instruction  and  to  attend 
religious  worship.  Why,  then,  is  this  preroga- 
tive of  punishment,  so  eminently  paternal,  to 
be  withheld  from  a  paternal  government  1  It 
seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  employ  civil  disabilities  for  the  propagation 
of  an  opinion,  and  then  to :  brink  from  employ- 
ing other  punishments  for  the  same  purpose. 
For  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  yon 
punish  at  all,  yon  ought  to  punish  enough. 
The  pain  caused  by  ptmishment  is  pure  un- 
mixed evil,  and  never  ought  to  be  inflicted  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  some  good.  It  is  mere 
foolish  cruelty  to  provide  penalties  which  tor- 
ment the  criminal  without  preventing  the 
crime.  Now  it  is  possible,  by  sanguinary  per- 
secution unrelentingly  inflicted,  to  suppress 
opinions.  In  thi^  way  the  Albigenses  were  put 
down.  In  *his  way  the  Lollards  were  put 
ilown.  In  this  way  the  (air  promise  of  the  Re- 
Ibmiation  was  blighted  in  Italy  and' Spain.  Bnt 
we  may  safely  defy  Mr.  Gladstone  to  point  out 


a  single  Instanee  In  which  the  system  which 
he  recommends  has  succeeded. 

And  why  should  he  be  so  tender-hearted  1 
What  reason  can  he  give  for  hanging  a  mur- 
derer, and  suffering  a  heresiaroh  to  escape 
without  even  a  pecuniary  mulct  ?  Is  the  here- 
siarch  a  less  pernicious  member  of  society 
than  the  murderer!  Is  not  the  loss  of  one  soul 
a  greater  evil  than  the  extinction  of  many 
lives  ?  And  the  number  of  murders  committed 
by  the  most  profligate  bravo  that  ever  let  out 
his  poniard  to  hire  in  Italy,  or  by  the  most  sa- 
vage buccanier  that  ever  prowled  on  the 
Windward  Station,  is  small  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  souls  which  have 
been  caught  in  the  snares  of  one  dexterous 
heresiarch.  If,  then,  the  heresiarch  causes 
infinitely  greater  evils  than  the  murderer,  why 
is  he  not  as  proper  an  object  of  penal  legisla- 
tion as  the  murderer  1  We  can  give  a  reason, 
—a  reason,  short,  simple,  decisive,  and  con- 
sistent We  do  not  extenuate  the  evil  which 
the  heresiarch  produces ;  but  we  say  that  it  is 
not  evil  of  that  sort  against  which  it  is  the  end 
of  government  to  guard.  But  how  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  considers  the  evil  which  the  here^ 
siarch  produces  as  evil  of  the  sort  against 
which  it  is  the  end  of  government  to  guard,  can 
escape  from  the  obvious  consequences  of  his 
doctrine,  we  do  not  understand.  The  worid  is 
full  of  parallel  cases.  An  orange-woman  stops 
up  the  pavement  with  her  wheelbarrow,  and  a 
policeman  takes  her  into-  custody.  A  miser 
who  has  amassed  a  million,  suffers  an  old 
friend  and  benefactor  to  die  in  a  workhouse^ 
and  cannot  be  questioned  before  any  tribunal 
for  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.  Is  this  be- 
cause  legislators  think  the  orange-woman's 
conduct  worse  than  the  miser's  t  Not  at  all. 
It  is  because  the  stopping  up  of  the  pathway  is 
one  of  the  evils  against  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  authorities  to  protect  so- 
ciety, and  heartlessness  is  not  one  of  those 
evils.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  say, 
that  the  miser  ought,  indeed,  to  be  punished, 
but  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  less  severely 
than  the  orange-woman. 

The  heretical  Constantius  persecutes  Athana- 
sius;  and  why  not!  Shall  Cssar  exeente  the 
robber  who  has  taken  one  purse,  and  spare  the 
wretch  who  has  taught  millions  to  rob  the 
Creator  of  his  honour,  and  to  bestow  it  on  the 
creature  1  The  orthodox  Theodosins  perse- 
cutes the  Arians,  and  with  equal  reason.  Shall 
an  insult  oflTered  to  the  Caesarean  majesty  be 
expiated  by  death,  and  shall  there  be  no  penalty 
for  him  who  degrades  to  the  rank  of  a  creature, 
the  Almighty,  the  infinite  Creator  1  We  have 
a  short  answer  for  both :  «  To  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Cesar's.  Coesar  is  appointed  for 
the  punishment  of  robbers  and  rebels.  He  is 
not  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  either  propa 
gating  or  exterminating  the  doctrine  of  consub 
stondality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son."  "Not 
so,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone.  •*  Caesar  is  bonnd  in 
conscience  to  propagate  whatever  he  thinks  to 
be  the  truth  as  to  this  question.  Constantius  is 
bound  to  establish  the  Arian  worship  through- 
out the  empire,  and  to  displace  the  bravest 
captains  of  his  legions,  and  the  ablest  ministers 
of  his  Treasuty,  if  they  bold  the  Niceae  faith. 
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TiMOtoius  is  e^naDf  boiuid  to  tarn  oQt  every 
public  senrant  whom  hiM  Arian  predecessors 
b&ve  put  in.  Bat  if  CcmstaiiUas  lays  on 
Athanasias  a  fine  of  a  single  mumts,  if  Theodo* 
sins  imprisons  an  Arian  presbyter  for  a  week, 
this  is  most  unjastiftable  oppression."  Oar 
readers  will  be  carious  to  know  how  this  dis- 
tinction is  made  out 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gires 
against  persecution  affecting  life,  limb,  and 
property,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
first,  reasons  which  can  be  called  reasons  only 
by  extreme  comnesy,  and  which  nothing  bat 
the  most  deplorable  necessity  womld  ever  have 
induced  a  man  of  his  abilities  to  use ;  and,  se- 
condly, reasons  which  are  really  reasons,  and 
which  have  so  much  force,  that  they  not  only 
completely  prove  his  exception,  but  completely 
^  upset  his  general  rule.  His  artillery  on  this 
occasion  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  pieces, — 
pieces  which  will  not  go  off  at  all,  and  pieces 
which  go  off  with  a  vengeance,  and  recoil  with 
most  crashing  effect  upon  himself. 

«•  We,  as  fallible  creatures,**  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, **  have  no  right,  from  any  bare  specula- 
tions of  our  own,  to  administer  pains  and 
penalties  to  our  fellow-creatares,  whether  on 
social  or  religions  groands.  We  have  the  right 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land  by  such  pains 
and  penalties,  because  it  is  expressly  gi?en  by 
Him  who  has  declared  that  the  civil  rnlers  are 
to  bear  the  sword  or  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, and  for  the  encouragement  of  them  that 
do  well.  And  so,  in  things  spiritual,  had  it 
pleased  Ood  to  give  to  the  Charch  or  to  the 
State  this  power,  to  be  permanently  exercised 
over  their  members,  or  mankind  at  large,  we 
shoald  have  the  right  to  ase  it;  but  it  does  not 
Uppear  to  have  been  so  received,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  shoald  not  be  exercised/* 

We  shoald  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  security 
of  our  lives  and  property  from  persecution 
rested  on  no  better  ground  than  this.  Is  not  a 
teacher  of  heresy  an  evildoer !  Has  not  heresy 
been  condemned  in  many  countries,  and  in  our 
own  among  them,  by  the  laws  of  the  land« 
which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  it  is  justifiable 
to  enforce  by  penal  sanctions  1  If  a  heretic  is 
not  specially  mentioned  in  the  text  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  refers,  neither  is  an  assassin,  a 
kidnapper,  or  a  highwayman.  And  if  the 
silence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  all  inter- 
ference of  government  to  stop  the  progress  of 
heresy  be  a  reason  for  not  fining  or  imprison- 
ing heretics,  it  is  surely  just  as  good  a  reason 
for  not  excluding  them  from  office. 

••  God,**  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  has  seen  fit  to 
authorize  the  emplo3nnent  of  force  in  the  one 
ease  and  not  in  the  other;  for  it  was  with  re- 
gard to  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  sword  for 
an  insult  offered  to  himself,  that  the  Redeemer 
declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world ; 

meaning,  apparently  in  an  especial  manner, 
that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  after  this 
world*8  fiuhion,  in  respect  to  the  sanctions  by 
which  its  laws  should  be  maintained.** 

Now  here,  Mr.  Gladstone,  quoting  from  me- 
moir, bat  fidlen  into  an  error.  The  very  re- 
■lancablt  words  which  he  cites  do  not  appear 


to  have  had  any  reference  to  the  wound  inflicted 
by  Peter  on  Malchus.  They  were  addressed  to 
Pilate,  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  Art  thou  the 
King  of  the  Jews  1**  We  cannot  help  saying, 
that  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
not  have  more  accurately  verified  a  quotation 
on  which,  according  to  him,  principally  de- 
pends the  right  of  a  hundred  millions  of  his 
feilow-snbjects,  idolaters  and  Dissenters,  to 
their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  interpretations  of  Scripture 
are  lamentably  destitute  of  one  reoommeada- 
tion,  which  he  considers  as  of  the  highest  va- 
lue :^they  are  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  general  precepts  or  practice  of  the 
Church,  from  the  time  when  the  Christians 
became  strong  enough  to  persecute  down  to  a 
very  recent  period.  A  dogma  favourable  to 
toleration  is  certainly  not  a  dogma  **guod  wwi- 
per^  quod  ubique,  quod  omnibuiT  Bossuet  was 
able  to  say,  we  fear  with  too  much  truth,  that 
on  one  point  all  Christians  had  long  been 
nnanimousy— the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  propagate  truth  by  the  sword;  that  even 
heretics  had  been  orthodox  as  to  this  right,  and 
that  the  Anabaptists  and  Socinians  were  the 
first  who  called  it  in  question.  We  will  not 
pretend  to  say  what  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  text  under  consideration ;  but  we  are  sure 
Mr.  Gladstone*s  is  the  worsL  According  to 
him,  government  ought  to  exclude  Dissenters 
(torn  ofllee,  but  not  to  fine  them,  because 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  We  do 
not  see  why  the  line  may  not  be  drawn  at  a 
hundred  other  places  as  well  as  at  that  which 
he  has  chosen.  We  do  not  see  why  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, in  recommending  the  act  of  1664 
against  conventicles,  might  not  have  said,  **It 
bath  been  thought  by  some  that  this  clattia  of 
men  might  wUh  advantage  be  not  only  im* 
prisoned,  but  pilloried.  But  methinks,  my 
lords,  we  are  inhibited  from  the  punishment 
of  the  pillory  by  that  scripture,  <  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.*  '*  Archbishop  Laud,  when 
he  sate  on  Burton  in  the  Star-Chamber,  might 
have  said,  **  I  pronounce  for  the  pillory;  and, 
indeed,  I  could  wish  that  all  such  wretches 
were  delivered  to  the  fire,  but  that  our  Lord 
hath  said  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.**  And  Gardiner  might  have  written  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  **8ee  that  execntioa 
be  done  without  fail  on  Master  Ridley  and 
Master  Latimer,  as  you  will  answer  the  same 
to  the  queen's  grace  at  your  peril.  But  if  they 
shall  desire  to  have  some  gunpowder  for  the 
shortening  of  their  torment,  I  see  not  but  that 
yon  grant  it,  as  it  is  written,  Regnmm  mmm  mm 
eMdekpc  mundo ;  that  is  to  say,  *  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.' " 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  other  arguments 
against  persecution^--aTgument8  which  are  of 
so  much  weight,  that  they  are  decisive,  not  only 
against  persecution,  but  against  his  whole 
theory.  ^The  government,"  he  says,  **isin 
competent  to  exercise  minute  and  constant  su 
pervision  over  religious  opinion.**  And  henoa 
he  infers,  that  a  **  government  exceeds  itt  pro* 
vince  when  it  comes  to  adapt  a  scale  of  punish 
ments  to  variations  in  religiout  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  degrees  of  variation 
from  the  ettabtiahed  creed.  To  decline  aflbrd- 
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ihg  countenance  to  sects  it  a  single  and  sinifle  I 
rale.  To  punish  their  professors,  aceordingL  to 
their  several  errors,  eren  were  there  no  other 
objection,  is  one  for  which  the  state  may  assome 
fhnctions  wholly  ecclesiastical,  and  for  which 
it  is  not  intrinsically  fitted.*' 

This  is,  in  oar  opinion,  qmite  tme,  bmt  how 
does  it  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  1 
What !  The  government  incompetent  to  exer- 
cise even  simSi  a  degree  of  snpervision  over 
religions  opinion  as  is  implied  by  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  most  deadly  heresy !  The  govern- 
ment incompetent  to  measure  even  the  grossest 
deviations  from  the  standard  of  truth  t  The 
government  not  intrinsically  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  comparative  enormity  of  any  theological 
errors !  The  government  so  ignorant  on  these 
subjects,  that  it  is  compelled  to  leave,  not 
merely  subtle  heresies«— -discernible  only  by 
the  eye  of  a  Cyril  or  a  Bucer< — but  Socinianism, 
Deism,  Mohammedanism,  Idolatry,  Atheism, 
unpunished !  To  whom  does  Mr.  Gladstone  as- 
sign the  office  of  selecting  a  religion  for  the 
state,  fVom  among  hundreds  of  religions,  every 
one  of  which  lays  claim  to  truth  1  Even  to  this 
same  government,  which  he  now  pronounces 
to  be  so  unfit  for  theological  investigations, 
that  it  cannot  venture  to  condemn  a  man  for 
worshipping  a  lump  of  stone  with  a  score  of 
heads  and  hands  I  We  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  fkllen  in  with  a  more  extraordinary 
instance  of  inconsistency.  When  Mr.  Glac^ 
stone  wishes  to  prove  that  the  government 
ought  to  establish  and  endow  a  religion,  and  to 
fence  it  with  a  test  aot« — govemmeat  is  to  mty 
in  the  moral  world.  Those  who  would  confine 
it  to  secular  ends  take  a  low  view  of  its  nature. 
A  religion  must  be  attached  to  its  agency ;  and 
this  religion  must  be  that  of  the  conscience  of 
the  governor,  or  none.  It  is  for  him  to  decide 
between  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jansenists 
and  Molinists,  Arminians  and  Calvinists, 
Bpisoopalians  and  Presbyterians,  Sabellians 
and  Tritheists,  Homoosians  and  Homoiousians, 
Nestorians  and  Entychiant,  Monothelites  and 
Monophysites,  Peedobaptists  and  Anabaptists. 
It  is  for  him  to  rejudge  the  Acts  of  Nice  and 
lUmini,  of  Ephesns  and  Chalcedon,  of  Con- 
atantineple  and  St  John  Lateran,  of  Trent  and 
Dort  It  is  for  him  to  arbitrate  betweeen  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  procession,  and  to  deters 
mine  whether  that  mysterious  fihoque  shall  or 
shall  not  have  a  place  in  the  national  creed. 
When  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  is  to  tax 
the  whole  community,  in  order  to  pay  people 
to  teach  his  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be.  He 
i^  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  though  it  may 
be  opposed  to  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  society. 
He  is  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  at  the  risk 
of  exciting  the  most  formidable  discontents. 
He  is  to  inflict,  perhaps  on  a  great  majority 
of  the  population,  what,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  choose  to  call  it  persecution  or  not,  will 
always  be  felt  as  persecution  by  those  who 
suflhrit  He  is  on  account  of  differences, 
lYftea  too  slight  for  vulgar  comprehension,  to 
depnve  the  state  of  the  services  of  the  ablest 
men.  He  is  to  debase  and  enfeeble  the  com- 
mnnity  whicn  he  governs,  flrom  an  empire  into 
a  sect.  In  our  own  country,  for  example,  mil- 
ji»M  of  OathoUes,  Billions  of  Protestant  Dis- 


senters, ere  to  be  «xehided  (wm.  all  power  aall 
honours.  A  great  hostile  fleet  is  on  the  sea: 
but  Nelson  is  not  to  command  in  the  Channel 
if  in  the  mjrstery  of  the  Trinity  he  confounds 
the  persons!  An  invading  army  has  landed 
in  Kent;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to 
be  at  the  head  of  our  forces  if  he  divides  the 
substance !  And,  after  all  this,  Mr.  Gladstone 
tells  us  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  imprison  a 
Jew,  a  Mussulman,  or  a  Budhist,  for  a  day; 
because  really  a  government  cannot  under- 
stand these  matters,  and  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  questions  which  belong  to  the  Church. 
A  singular  theologian,  indeed,  this  government! 
-—so  learned  that  it  is  competent  to  exclude 
Grotius  from  ofllce  for  being  a  Semi-Pelagian, 
— so  unlearned  that  it  is  incompetent  to  fiie  a 
Hindoo  peasant  a  rupee  for  going  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Juggernaut! 

**  To  solicit  and  persuade  one  another,"  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  ••  are  privileges  which  beloi^ 
to  us  all;  and  the  wiser  and  better  man  is 
bound  to  advise  the  less  wise  and  good :  but 
he  is  not  only  not  bound,  he  is  not  allowed, 
speaking  generally,  to  coerce  him.  It  is  untrue, 
then,  that  the  same  considerations  which  bind 
a  government  to  submit  a  religion  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,  would  therefore  justify 
their  enforcing  its  adoption." 

Granted.  But  it  is  true  that  all  the  same 
considerations  which  would  justify  a  govern- 
ment in  propagating  a  religion  by  means  of 
civil  disabilities,  would  iustify  the  propagatiivg 
of  that  religion  by  penal  laws.  To  solicit!  Is 
it  solicitation  to  tell  a  Catholic  duke,  that  he 
must  abjure  his  religion  or  walk  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  1  To  persuade!  Is  it  per- 
suasion to  tell  a  barrister  of  distinguished  elo- 
quence and  learning,  that  he  shall  grow  old  in 
his  stuflfgown  while  his  pupils  are  seated  above 
him  in  ermine,  because  he  cannot  digest  the 
damnatoiT  clauses  of  the  Atfaanasian  creed  1 
Would  Mr.  Gladstone  think,  that  a  religious 
system  which  he  considers  as  false — docinian- 
ism,  for  example-— was  submitted  to  his  finee 
choice,  if  it  were  submitted  in  these  terms. 
**  If  you  obstinately  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,  you  shall  not  be  burned  in 
Smithfield— you  shall  not  be  sent  to  Dorchester 
jail — ^you  shall  not  even  pay  double  land  tax. 
But  you  shall  be  shut  out  from  all  situations 
in  which  you  might  exercise  your  talents  with 
honour  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try. The  House  of  Commons,  the  bench  of 
magistracy,  are  not  for  such  as  you.  You  shaU 
see  younger  men,  your  inferiors  in  station  and 
talents,  rise  to  the  highest  dignities  and  attract 
the  gaze  of  nations,  while  you  are  doomed  to 
neglect  and  obscurity.  If  you  have  a  son  of 
the  highest  promise — a  son  such  as  other  fa- 
thers would  contemplate  with  delight — the  deve- 
lopement  of  his  fine  talents  and  of  his  generous 
ambition  shall  be  a  torture  to  you*  You  shall 
look  on  him  as  a  being  doomed  to  lead,  as  vou 
have  led,  the  abject  li^  of  a  Roman,  or  a  Nea- 
politan, in  the  midst  of  the  great  English  peoj»le. 
All  those  high  honours,  so  much  more  precious 
than  the  most  costly  gifts  of  despots,  with 
iHiioh  a  ftt/t  country  decorates  its  ilhistrioiie 
oitiiens,  shall  be  to  hio^  as  they  haveJiMB  i» 
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fjim,  objects,  BOt  of  hope  and  Tirtaous  emiil»> 
don,  but  of  hopeless,  cDvioos  pining.  Edacate 
htnit  if  jon  wish  him  lo  feel  his  degradation. 
Sdocate  him,  if  you  wish  to  stimulate  his  crav- 
ing for  what  he  never  must  enjoy.  Educate 
him,  if  you  would  imitate  the  barbarity  of  that 
petty  Celtic  tyrant  who  fed  his  prisoners  on 
salted  food  till  they  called  eagerly  for  drink, 
and  then  let  down  an  empty  cup  into  the  dun- 
geon, and  left  them  to  die  of  thirst.**  Is  this  to  so- 
licit, to  persuade,  to  submit  religion  to  the  free 
choice  of  man  1  Would  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds — would  imprisonment  in  Newgate  for 
six  months,  under  circumstances  not  disgrace- 
fol — give  Mr.  Gladstone  the  pain  which  he 
woukl  feel,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  he  was  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  way  in  which  he  would 
himself  deal  with  more  than  one-half  of  his 
countrymen  1 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  such  ki- 
eonsistency  even  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
talents.  The  truth  is,  that  every  man  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  creature  of  the  age.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  that  he  resists  the  influence  which 
liie  vast  mass,  in  which  he  is  but  an  atom, 
must  exercise  on  him.  He  maj  try  to  be  a 
man  of  the  tenth  century:  but  he  cannot 
Whether  he  will  or  no,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  shares  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moral  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  phy- 
sical world.  He  can  no  more  be  as  intolerant 
as  he  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  than  he  can  stand  in  the  evening  exactly 
where  he  stood  in  the  morning.  The  globe 
goes  round  from  west  to  east;  and  he  must  go 
roimd  with  it.  When  he  says  that  he  is  where 
he  was,  he  means  only  that  he  has  moved  at 
the  same  rate  with  all  around  him.  When  he 
says  that  he  has  gone  a  good  way  to  the  westp 
irard,  he  means  only  that  he  has  not  gone  to 
the  eastward  quite  so  rapidly  as  his  neigh- 
bours. Mr.  Gladstone's  book  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  very  gratifying  performance.  It  is  the 
measure  of  what  a  man  can  do  to  be  left  be> 
bind  by  the  world.  It  is  the  strenuous  effort 
of  a  very  vigorous  mind  to  keep  as  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  general  progress  as  possible.  And 
yet,  with  the  most  intense  exertion,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone cannot  help  being,  on  some  important 
points,  greatly  in  advance  of  Locke  hunself ; 
and  with  whatever  admiration  he  may  regard 
Laud,  it  is  well  for  him,  we  can  tell  him,  that 
he  did  not  write  in  the  days  of  that  zealous  pri- 
mate, who  would  certainly  have  refuted  the 
expositions  of  Scripture  which  we  have  quoted 
by  one  of  the  keenest  arguments  that  can  be 
addressed  to  human  ears. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Oladstone  has  shrunk  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
theory.  If  there  be  in  the  whole  world  a  state 
to  which  this  theory  is  applicable,  that  state  is 
the  British  Empire  in  India.  Even  we,  who 
deiest  paternal  governments  in  general,  shall 
admit  that  the  duties  of  the  governments  of 
India  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  paternal. 
There  the  superiority  of  the  governors  to  the 
governed  in  moral  science  is  unquestionable. 
The  conversion  of  the  whole  people  to  the 
fMNst  form  that  Christiaaity  ever  wore  in  the 


darkest  ages  would  be  a  most  happy  event  It 
Is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  Chris* 
tian  to  wish  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  India.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  should  be  a 
European  not  much  below  the  ordinary  Euro- 
pean level  of  good  sense  and  humanity.  Com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  the  interests  at 
stake,  all  those  Scotch  and  Irish  questions 
which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's book  sink  into  insignificance.  In  no 
part  of  the  world,  since  the  days  of  Theodosius, 
has  so  large  a  heathen  population  been  subject 
to  a  Christian  governmenu  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  heathenism  more  cruel,  more  licen- 
tious, more  fruitful  of  absurd  riles  arid  perni- 
cious laws.  Sarely,  if  it  be  the  duty  of 
government  to  use  its  power  and  its  revenue 
in  order  to  bring  seven  millions  of  Irish  Ca^ 
thoUcs  over  to  the  Protestant  Church,  it  is  a 
fmiiori  the  duty  of  the  government  to  use  its 
power  and  its  revenue  in  order  to  make  se* 
ven  ty  millions  of  idolaters  Christians.  If  it  be 
a  sin  to  sufiTer  John  Howard  or  William  Penn 
to  hold  any  office  in  England,  because  they  are 
not  in  communion  with  the  Established  Churchy 
surely  it  must  be  a  crying  sin  indeed  to  admit 
to  high  situations  men  who  bow  down,  in  tem- 
ples covered  with  emblems  of  vice,  to  the 
hideous  images  of  sensual  or  malevolent  gods. 

But  no.  Orthodoxy,  it  seems,  is  more  shock- 
ed by  the  priests  of  Rome  than  by  the  priests 
of  Kalee.  The  plain  red  brick  building— 
Adullam's  Cave,  or  Ebenezer  Chapel— where 
uneducated  men  hear  a  half  educated  man  talk 
of  the  Christian  law  of  love,  and' the  Christian 
hope  of  glory,  is  unworthy  of  the  indulgence 
which  is  reserved  for  the  shrine  where  the 
Thug  suspends  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  mur- 
dered travellers ;  and  for  the  car  which  grinds 
Its  way  through  the  bones  of  self-immolated 
pilgrims.  "  It  would  be,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone* 
**  an  absurd  exaggeration  to  maintain  it  as  the 
part  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  the  Bri* 
tish  in  India  to  bring  home  to  the  door  of  every 
subject  at  once  the  ministrations  of  a  new  and 
totally  unknown  religion."  The  government 
ought  indeed  to  desire  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  extent  to  which  they  must 
do  so  must  be  **  limited  bv  the  degree  in  which 
the  people  are  found  willing  to  receive  it" 
He  proposes  no  such  limitation  in  the  case  of 
Ireland.  He  would  give  the  Irish  a  Protestant 
Church  whether  they  like  it  or  not  «  We  be- 
lieve," says  he,  ''that  that  which  we  place 
before  them  is,  whether  they  know  it  or  not^ 
calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  them ;  and  that» 
if  they  know  it  not  now,  they  will  know  it 
when  it  is  presented  to  them  fairly.  Shall  we^ 
then,  purchase  their  applause  at  the  expense 
of  their  substantial,  nay,  their  spiritual  in- 
terests t" 

And  why  does  Mr.  Gladstone  allow  to  «ht 
Hindoo  a  privilege  which  he  denies  to  tae 
Irishman  1  Why  does  he  reserve  his  greatest 
liberality  for  the  most  monstrous  errors  1  Why 
does  he  pay  most  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the 
least  enh^iitened  people  1  Why  does  he  with 
hold  the  right  to  exercise  paternal  authorit/ 
from  that  one  government  which  is  fitter  tgf  ejt 
ercise  paternal  aathority  than  any  govenun^^M 
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llMtarer  existed  in  the  world  t    We  will  gire 
tiM  reaeon  in  bis  own  words. 

^In  British  India,"  he  says,  "  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  of 
eiyilization,  exercise  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment over  an  immensely  greater  number  of 
less  cultivated  persons,  not  by  coercion,  but 
under  free  stipulation  with  the  governed. 
Now,  the  rights  of  a  government,  in  circum- 
stances thus  peculiar,  obviously  depend  nei- 
ther upon  the  unrestricted  theory  of  paternal 
principles,  nor  upon  any  primordial  or  ficti- 
tious contract  of  indefinite  powers,  but  upon 
an  express  and  known  treaty,  matter  of  posi- 
tive agreement,  not  of  natural  ordinance." 

Where  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seen  this  treaty 
we  cannot  guess;  for,  though  he  oalb  it  a 
''known  treaty,"  we  will  stake  our  credit  that 
it  is  quite  unknown  both  at  Calcutta  and  Ma- 
dras, both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  Cannon 
Bow — that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
enormous  folios  of  papers  relating  to  India 
which  fill  the  book-cajtes  of  members  of  Par- 
liament— that  it  has  utterly  escaped  the  re- 
aearches  of  all  the  historians  of  our  Eastern 
empire — that,  in  the  long  and  interesting  de- 
bates of  1818  on  the  admission  of  missionaries 
to  India,  debates  of  which  the  most  valuable 
part  has  been  excellently  preserved  by  the 
care  of  the  speakers,  no  allusion  to  diis  im- 
portant instrument  is  to  be  found.  The  truth 
u,  that  this  treatv  is  a  nonentity.  It  is  by  co- 
ercion, it  is  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  free  sti- 
pulation with  the  governed,  that  England  rules 
India ;  nor  is  England  bound  by  any  contract 
whatever  not  to  deal  with  Bengal  as  she  deals 
with  Ireland.  She  may  set  up  a  Bishop  of 
Pama  and  a  Dean  of  Hoogley-^he  may  grant 
away  the  public  revenue  for  the  maintenance 
of  prebendaries  of  Benares  and  canons  of 
Moorshedabad — she  may  divide  the  country 
into  parishes,  and  place  a  rector  with  a  stipend 
in  every  one  of  them,  without  infringing  any 

C«itive  agreement    If  there  be  such  a  treaty, 
r.  Gladstone  can  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
known  its  date,  its  terms,  and,  above  all,  the 

K seise  extent  of  the  territory  within  which  we 
ve  sinfully  bound  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of 
practical  atheism.  The  last  point  is  of  great 
importance.  For  as  the  provinces  of  our  In- 
dian empire  were  acquired  at  difiTerent  times, 
snd  in  very  difl*erent  wavs,  no  single  treaty, 
indeed  no  ten  treaties,  will  Justify  the  system 
pursued  by  our  government  there. 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  is  this :  No  man 
in  his  senses  would  dream  of  applying  Mr. 
CHadstone's  theory  to  India,  because,  if  so  ap- 
plied, it  would  inevitably  destroy  our  empire, 
and,  with  our  empire,  the  best  chance  of  spread- 
ing Christianity  among  the  natives.  This  Mr. 
Gladstone  felt.  In  some  way  or  other  his 
liMory  was  to  be  saved,  and  the  monstrous 
oonsequences  avoided.  Of  intentional  misre- 
presentation we  are  quite  sure  that  he  is  in- 
capable. But  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  that 
unconscious  disingenuousness  from  which  the 
most  upright  man,  when  strongly  attached  to 
an  opinion,  is  seldom  wholly  free.  We  believe 


which  his  system  would  proioee  if  tried  hk 
India,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  say  so  lest  he 
should  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  sacri- 
ficing principle  to  expediency,  a  word  idueh  is 
held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  all  his  schooL 
Accordingly  he  caught  at  the  notion  of  a  treaty^ 
— a  notion  which  must,  we  think,  have  origi- 
nated in  some  rhetorical  expression  which  he 
has  imperfectly  understood.  There  is  one  ex* 
cellent  way  of  avoiding  the  drawing  of  a  false 
conclusion  from  a  false  major,  and  that  is  by 
having  a  false  minor.  Inaccurate  history  is  an 
admirable  corrective  of  unreasonable  theory. 
And  thus  it  is  in  the  present  case.  A  bad  ge- 
neral rule  is  laid  down  and  obstinately  main* 
tained,  wherever  the  consequences  are  not  loo 
monstrous  for  human  bigotry.  But  when  they 
become  so  horrible  that  even  Christchurch 
shrinks — that  even  Oriel  stands  aghast— <he 
rule  is  evaded  by  means  of  a  fictitious  con- 
tract One  imaginanr  obligation  is  set  up 
against  another.  Mr.  Gladstone  first  preaches 
to  governments  the  duty  of  undenting  an  en« 
terprise  just  as  rational  as  the  Crusades — and 
then  dispenses  them  from  it  on  the  ground  of  a 
treaty  which  is  just  as  anthentie  as  the  dona> 
tion  of  Oonstantine  to  Pope  Sylvester.  His 
system  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  forged 
bond  with  a  forged  release  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  it 

With  more  show  of  reason  he  rests  the 
claims  of  the  Scotch  Charch  on  a  contract. 
He  considers  that  contract,  however,  as  most 
unjustifiable,  and  speaks  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  Kirk  as  a  disgraceful  blot  on  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third.    Surely  it  would  be  amus- 
ing, if  it  were  not  melancholy,  to  see  a  man 
of  virtue  and  abilities  unsatisfied  with  the  ca^ 
lamities  which  one  charch,  constituted  on  false 
principles,  has  brought  upon  the  empire,  and 
repining  that  Scotland  is  not  in  the  same  state 
with  Ireland-^that  no  Scottish  agitator  is  rais- 
ing rent  and  putting  county  members  in  and 
out^-that  no  Presbj^rian  association  is  divide 
ing  supreme  power  with  the  government — that 
no  meetings  of  precursors  and  repealers  are 
covering  the  side  of  the  Calton  Hill — that 
twenty-five  thousand  troops  are  not  required 
to  maintain  orderon  the  north  of  tbeTweed^that 
the  anniversarv  of  the  battle  of  Both  well  Bridge 
is  not  regularly  celebrated  by  insult,  riot,  and 
murder.  We  could  hardly  find  a  stronger  argu- 
ment against  Mr.  Gladstone's  system  than  that 
which  Scotland  furnishes.    The  policy  which 
has  been  followed  in  that  country  has  been 
directly  opposed  to  the  policy  which  he  recom- 
mends. And  the  consequence  is  that  Scotland^ 
having  been  one  of  the  rudest,  one  of  the  poor- 
est, one  of  the  most  turbulent  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  civil* 
ized,  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  one  of  the 
most  tranquil.    The  atrocities  which  were  of 
common  occurrence  while  an  unpopularchnrch 
was  dominant  are  unknown.   In  spite  of  a  mu- 
tual aversion  as  bitter  as  ever  separated  one 
people  from  another,  the  two  kingdoms  which 
compose  our  island  have  been  indissolubly 
joined  together.    Of  the  ancient  national  feel- 
ing  there  remains  just  enough  to  be  ornamental 
that  he  recoiled  from  the  niuums  consequences  i  and  osefol;  just  enough  to  inspire  the  poet  woA 
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Id  kmdk  a  ganeroos  and  friendlj  eniiilatian  in 
the  bcksom  of  the  soldier.  Bat  for  all  the  ends 
of  government  the  nations  are  one.  And  why 
are  Uiey  sol  The  answer  is  simple.  The  na- 
tions are  one  for  all  the  ends  of  government, 
becaose  in  their  union  the  irae  ends  of  govern- 
ment alone  were  kept  in  sight.  The  nations 
are  one  because  the  churches  are  two. 

Such  is  the  union  of  England  with  Scodand,  a 
union  which  resembles  the  union  of  the  limbs  of 
one  healthful  and  vigorous  body,  all  moved  by 
one  will,  all  co-operating  for  common  ends.  The 
system  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  produced 
a  imion  which  can  be  compared  only  to  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  wild  Persian  fable. 
King  Zohak— we  tell  the  story  as  Mr.  Southey 
tells  it  to  us-— gave  the  devil  leave  to  kiss  his 
shoulders.  Instantly  two  serpents  sprang  out, 
who,  in  the  fury  of  hunger,  attacked  his  head, 
and  attempted  to  get  at  his  brain.  Zohak 
pulled  them  away,  and  tore  them  with  his  nails. 
But  he  found  that  they  were  inseparable  parts 
of  hiouelf,  and  that  what  he  was  lacerating 
was  his  own  flesh.  Perhaps  we  might  be  able 
to  find,  if  we  looked  round  the  worl^  some  po- 
litical union  like  this — some  hideous  monster 
of  a  state,  cursed  with  one  principle  of  sensa- 
tion and  two  principles  of  volition — self-loath- 
ing and  self-torturing — made  up  of  parts  which 
are  driven  by  a  frantic  impulse  to  inflict  mu- 
tual pain,  yet  are  doomed  to  feel  whatever  they 
inflict— which  are  divided  by  an  irreconcilable 
hatred,  yet  are  blended  in  an  indissoluble  iden- 
tity. Mr.  Gladstone,  from  his  tender  concern 
for  Zohak,  is  unsatisfied  because  the  devil  has 
as  yet  kissed  only  one  shoulder — because  there 
is  not  a  snake  mangling  and  mangled  on  the 
leA  to  keep  in  countenance  his  brother  on  the 
right. 

But  we  must  proceed  in  our  examination 
•f  his  theory. 

Having,  as  he  conceives,  proved  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  government  to  profess  some 
religion  or  other,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  esta- 
blish that  religion,  he  then  comes  to  the  ques* 
tion  what  religion  a  government  ought  to  pre- 
fer, and  he  decides  this  question  in  favour  of 
the  form  of  Christianity  established  in  Eng- 
land. The  Church  of  England  is,  according  to 
him,  the  pure  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  which 
possesses  the  apostolical  succession  of  minis- 
ters, and  within  whose  pale  is  to  be  found  that 
unity  which  is  essential  to  truth.  For  her  de- 
cisions he  claims  a  degree  of  reverence  far 
beyond  what  she  has  ever,  in  any  of  her  for- 
mularies, claimed  for  herself;  far  beyond  what 
the  moderate  school  of  Bossuet  demands  for  ^e 
Pope,  and  scarcely  short  of  what  the  most  bi- 
goted Catholic  would  ascribe  to  Pope  and  Ge- 
neral Council  together.  To  separate  from  her 
communion  is  schism.  To  reject  her  tradi- 
tions of  interpretations  of  Scripture  is  sinful 
presuinption. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  as  it  is  generally  understood 
throughout  Protestant  Europe,  to  be  a  mon- 
strous abuse.  He  declares  hunself  favourable, 
indeed,  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  We  have,  aocord- 
JOf  to  him,  a  right  to  judge  all  the  doctrinea 


of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  sound,  but  not 
to  judge  any  of  them  to  be  unsound.  He  has 
no  objection,  he  assures  us,  to  active  inquiry 
into  religious  questions;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  it  highly  desirable,  as  long  as  it  does 
not  IkKd  to  diversity  of  opinion ; — which  is  as 
much  as  if  he  were  to  recommend  the  use  of 
fire  that  will  not  bam  down  houses,  or  of 
brandy  that  will  not  make  men  dmnk.  He 
conceives  it  to  be  perfectly  possible  for  men 
to  exercise  their  intellects  vigorously  and  free- 
ly on  theological  subjects,  and  yet  to  come  to 
exactly  the  same  conclusions  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Church  of  England.  And  for  this 
opinion  he  gives,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  no  reason  whatever,  except  that 
everybody  who  vigorously  and  freely  exercises 
his  understanding  on  Euclid's  Theorems  as- 
sents to  them.  *'•  The  activity  of  private  judg- 
ment," he  truly  observes,  **and  the  unity  and 
strength  of  conviction  in  mathematic-s  vary 
directly  as  each  other."  On  this  anquestion- 
able  fact  he  constructs  a  somewhat  question- 
able argument.  Everybody  who  freely  in- 
quires agrees,  he  says,  with  Eaclid.  But  the 
Church*  is  as  much  in  the  right  as  Eaclid. 
Why,  then,  should  not  every  fne  inquirer 
agree  with  the  Church  1  We  could  put  many 
similar  questions.  Either  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative  of  the  proposition  that  King 
Charles  wrote  Icon  Banlike  is  as  true  as  that 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the 
third  side.  Why,  then,  do  Dr.  Wordsworth  and 
Mr.  Hallam  agree  in  thinking  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  greater  than  the  third  side  and  yet 
differ  about  the  genuineness  of  the  Icon  Bati' 
like?  The  state  of  the  exact  sciences  proves, 
sajrs  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  as  respects  religion, 
"the  association  of  these  two  ideas,  activitr 
of  inquiry  and  variety  of  conclusion,  is  a  fal- 
lacious one.**  We  might  just  as  well  turn  tha 
argument  the  other  way,  and  infer,  from  the 
variety  of  religious  opinions,  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  hostile  mathematical  sects,  some 
affirming  and  some  den3ring  that  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  die  squares  of  the 
sides.  But  we  do  not  think  either  the  one 
anak)gy  or  the  other  of  the  smallest  value. 
Our  way  of  ascertaining  the  tendency  of  free 
inquiry  is  simply  to  open  our  .eyes  and  look  at 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  there  we  see 
that  free  inquiry  on  mathematical  subjects  pro- 
duces unity,  and  that  free  inquirv  on  moral 
subjects  produces  discrepancy.  There  would 
undoubtedly  be  less  discrepancy  if  inquirers 
were  more  diligent  and  candid.  But  discre- 
pancy there  will  be  among  the  most  diligent 
and  candid  as  long  as  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  nature  of  moral  evidence 
continue  unchanged.  That  we  have  not  free- 
dom and  unity  together  is  a  very  sad  thing, 
and  so  it  is  that  we  have  not  wings.  But  we 
are  just  as  likely  to  see  the  one  defect  removed 
as  the  other,  ft  is  not  only  in  religion  that 
discrepancy  is  found.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
matters  which  depend  on  moral  evidence- 
with  judicial  questions,  fur  example,  and  with 
political  questions.  All  the  judges  may  work 
a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three  on  the  same  prinei 
pie,  and  bring  out  the  same  conclusion.    Bac 
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It  io^s  BM  foUow  that,  howerer  honest  and 
laborions  they  may  be,  they  will  be  of  one 
mind  on  the  Douglas  case.  80  it  is  vain  to 
hope  that  there  may  be  a  free  constitation 
under  which  every  representative  will  be  una- 
nimously elected,  and  every  law  tinanimoasly 
passed ;  and  it  would  be  ridienlons  for  a  states- 
man to  stand  wondering  aid  bemoaning  him- 
•elf  because  people  who  agree  in  thinking  that 
two  and  two  make  four  cannot  agree  aboat  the 
mew  poor  law  or  the  administration  of  Canada. 

There  are  two  intelligible  and  consistent 
eonrscs  which  may  be  followed  with  respect 
10  the  exercise  of  private  jndgraent ; — that  of 
the  Romanist,  who  interdicts  it  because  of  its 
inevitable  inconveniences;  and  that  of  the 
Protestant,  who  permits  it  in  spite  of  its  inevi- 
table inconveniences.  Both  are  more  reason- 
able than  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would  have  free 
private  judgments  without  its  inevitable  incon- 
veniences. The  Romanistproduces  repose  by 
means  of  stapefaotion.  The  Protestant  en- 
auurages  activity,  though  he  knows  that  where 
there  is  much  activity,  there  will  be  some 
aberration*  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  for  the 
noity  of  the  fiAeenth  century  with  thb  active 
jokI  searching  spirit  of  the  sixteenth.  He 
might  as  weU  wish  to  be  in  two  places  at 
oDoe. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  we  «  actually 
require  discrepancv  of  opinion — require  and 
demand  error,  falsehood,  blindness,  and  plume 
ourselves  on  such  discrepancy  as  attesting  a 
freedom  which  is  only  valuable  when  used  for 
unity  in  the  truth,**  he  expresses  himself  with 
more  energy  than  precision.  Nobody  loves 
discrepancy  for  the  sake  of  discrepancy.  But 
a  person  who  conscientiously  believes  that 
free  inquiry  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  truth,  and  that,  from  die  imper- 
lioction  of  the  human  faculties,  wherever  there 
it  much  free  inquiry  there  will  be  some  dis- 
erepancyr-may,  without  impropriety,  consider 
a«ch  discrepancy,  though  in  itself  an  evil,  as 
a  sign  of  goKxt  That  there  are  fifty  thousand 
thieves  in  Ijondon  is  a  very  melancholy  fact 
But,  looked  at  in  one  point  of  view,  it  is  a  rea- 
son for  exultation.  For  what  other  city  could 
maintain  fifty  thousand  thieves  t  What  must 
be  the  mass  of  wealth  where  the  fragments 
gleaned  by  lawless  pilfering  rise  to  so  large  an 
amount  ?  8t  Kilda  would  not  support  a  single 
pickpocket  The  quantity  of  theft  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  an  index  of  tiie  quantity  of  useftil 
industry  and  judicious  speculation.  And  just 
as  we  may,  from  the  great  number  of  rogues 
in  a  town,  inter  that  much  honest  gain  is  made 
Ibere;  so  may  we  often,  from  the  quantity  of 
error  in  a  community,  draw  a  cheering  infer- 
ence as  10  the  degree  in  which  the  public  mind 
IS  turned  to  those  inquiries  which  akmt  can 
lead  to  rational  convictions  of  troth. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  imagine  that  most 
Protestants  think  it  possible  for  the  same  doc- 
trine to  be  at  once  true  and  false ;  or  that  they 
think  it  immaterial  whether,  on  a  religious 
question,  a  man  comes  to  a  true  or  false  con- 
clusion. If  there  be  any  Protestants  who  hold 
notioas  so  absurd,  we  abandon  them  to  his  cen- 


The  Pronestant  doetrine  toftablng  die  rfffal 
of  private  judgment— that  doctrine,  which  is 
the  common  foundation  of  the  Anglican,  te 
Lutheran,  and  the  Cahrinistic  Churche8--that 
doctrine  by  which  every  sect  of  Dissenters  vin- 
dicates its  separation — ^we  conceive  not  to  be 
this,  *hat  opposite  opinions  may  both  be  true; 
ncT  this,  that  truth  and  Atlsehood  are  both 
equally  good ;  nor  yet  this,  that  all  speculative 
error  is  necessarily  innocent  >-bat  this,  that 
there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no  risible 
body  to  whose  decrees  men  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit their  private  judgment  on  points  of  faitii. 

Is  there  always  such  a  visible  body  1  Was 
there  such  a  visible  body  in  the  year  IfiOO  1  If 
not,  why  are  we  to  believe  that  there  is  saeh  a 
body  in  the  year  1889 1  If  there  was  such  a 
bock  in  1600,  what  was  it  1  Was  it  the  Church 
of  Romel  And  how  can  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land be  orthodox  now  if  the  Chureh  of  Rome 
was  orthodox  then  1 

"In  England,''  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  «<the 
case  was  widely  diffbrent  from  that  of  the  Con- 
tinent Her  reformation  did  not  destroy,  but 
successfully  maintained,  the  xrai^  and  succes- 
sion of  the  Church  in  her  apostoueal  ministry. 
We  have,  therefore,  still  among  us  the  ordain- 
ed hereditary  witnesses  of  the  truth,  conveying 
it  to  us  through  an  unbroken  series  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Thb  is 
to  us  the  ordinary  voice  of  authority;  of  au- 
thority equally  reasonable  and  equally  true, 
whether  we  will  hear,  or  whether  we  will  for* 
bear." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning  Is  not  so  elear  as 
might  be  desired.  We  have  among  as,  ha 
says,  ordained  hereditary  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  and  their  voice  is  to  us  the  voice  of  au- 
thority. Undoubtedly,  if  there  are  witnesses 
of  the  truth,  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  autho- 
rity. But  this  is  little  more  than  saying  that 
the  truth  is  the  truth.  Nor  is  truth  more  true 
because  it  comes  in  an  unbroken  series  from 
the  apostles.  The  Nicene  faith  is  not  more 
true  in  the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ganter* 
bury,  than  in  that  of  a  Moderator  of  the  €kne- 
ral  Assembly.  If  our  respect  for  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  only  consequent  upon 
our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  we 
come  at  once  to  that  monstrous  abuse,--tha 
Protestant  exercise  of  private  judgment  But 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  means  that  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Church  of  England  speaks  the 
truth,  because  she  has  the  apostohcal  succes- 
sion, we  greatly  doubt  whether  such  a  doctrine 
can  be  maintained.  In  the  first  place,  lAax 
proof  have  we  of  the  fact  T  We  have,  indeed* 
heard  it  said  that  Providence  would  ceruinly 
have  interfered  to  preserve  the  apostoHoal  suc- 
cessioa  of  the  true  Church.  But  this  is  an  ar* 
guraent  fitted  for  understandings  of  a  different 
kind  from  Mr.  Gladstone's.  He  will  hardly 
tell  us  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  true 
Chureh  because  she  has  the  snccesston ;  and 
that  she  has  the  suceession  because  she  is  the 
true  Church. 

What  evidence,  then,  have  we  ibr  the  fiiet 
of  the  apostolical  succession  t  And  here  we 
may  easily  defend  the  truth  against  Oxford 
with  the  same  arguments  with  whieh,  ia  M 
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times,  the  truth  vas  defended  by  Oxford  against 
Borne.  In  this  stage  of  oar  combat  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  need  few  weapons  except  those 
which  we  find  in  the  well-furnished  and  well- 
ordered  armoury  of  Chillingworth. 

The  transmission  of  orders  from  the  apos- 
tles to  an  BngUsh  clerg3rman  of  the  present 
day,  must  have  been  through  a  very  great 
number  of  intermediate  persons.  Now  it  is 
probable  that  no  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
xSngland  can  trace  up  his  spiritual  genealogy 
from  bishop  to  bishop,  even  so  far  back  as 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  There  remains 
fiAeen  or  sixteen  hundred  years  during  which 
the  history  of  the  transmission  of  his  orders  is 
buried  in  utter  darkness.  And  whether  he  be 
It  priest  by  succession  from  the  apostles,  de- 
sends  on  the  question,  whether,  during  that 
long  period,  some  thousands  of  events  took 
place,  any  one  of  which  may,  without  any  gross 
improbability,  be  supposed  not  to  have  taken 
place.  We  have  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  any 
one  of  these  events.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  names  or  countries  of  the  men  to  whom  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  these  events  hap- 
pened. We  do  not  know  whether  the  spiritual 
ancestors  of  any  one  of  our  contemporaries 
were  Spanish  or  Armenian,  Arian  or  Ortho- 
dox. In  the  utter  absence  of  all  particular 
evidence,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  require  that 
ihere  should  be  very  strong  evidence  indeed, 
that  the  strictest  regularity  was  observed  in 
every  generation;  and  that  episcopal  func- 
tions were  exercised  by  none  who  were  not 
bishops  by  succession  from  the  apostles.  But 
we  have  no  such  evidence.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  not  full  and  accurate  information 
touching  the  polity  of  the  Church  during  the 
century  that  followed  the  persecution  of  Nero. 
That,  during  this  period,  the  overseers  of  all 
the  little  Christian  societies  scattered  through 
the  Roman  empire  held  their  spiritual  autho- 
rity by  virtue  of  holy  orders  derived  from  the 
apostles,  cannot  be  proved  by  contemporary 
testimony,  or  by  any  testimony  which  can  be 
regarded  as  decisive.  The  question,  whether 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  constitution  bore  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Anglican  or  to  the 
Calvinistic  model  has  been  fiercely  disputed. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  men  of  eminent 
parts,  learning,  and  piety  have  differed,  and  do 
to  this  day  differ  very  widelv.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  at  least  a  lull  half  of  the  ability  and 
erudition  of  Protestant  Europe  has,  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  been  opposed  to  the  Anglican 
pretensions.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  we  are 
jiersuaded,  would  have  the  candour  to  allow 
that,  if  no  evidence  were  admitted  but  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  genuine  Christian 
literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  judgment 
would  not  go  in  favour  of  prelacy.  And  if  he 
looked  at  the  subject  as  calmly  as  he  would 
look  at  a  controversy  respecting  the  Roman 
Cofmiia  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Witenagemote,  he 
would  probably  think  that  the  absence  of  con- 
temporary evidence  during  so  long  a  period 
wait  a  defect  which  later  attestations,  however 
numerous,  could  but  very  imperfectly  supply. 

It  is  surely  impolitic  to* rest  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  Church  on  an  historical  theory. 
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which,  to  ninety-nine  Protestants, out  of  a  hun 
dred,  would  seem  much  more  questionable 
than  any  of  those  doctrines.  Nor  is  tibis  alL 
Extreme  obscurity  overhangs  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  the  facts  which  are  dis- 
cernible through  that  obscurity  prove  that  the 
Church  was  exceedingly  ill  regulated.  We 
read  of  sees  of  the  highest  dignity  openly 
sold — transferred  backwards  and  forwards  by 
popular  tumult — bestowed  sometimes  by  a  pro- 
fligate woman  on  her  paramour — sometimes 
by  a  warlike  baron  on  a  kinsman,  still  a  strip- 
ling. We  read  of  bishops  of  ten  years  old— of 
bishops  of  five  years  old — of  many  popes  w\f| 
were  mere  boys,  and  who  rivalled  the  frantic 
dissoluteness  of  Caligula — nay,  of  a  femala 
pope.  And  though  this  last  story,  once  be> 
lieved  throughout  all  Europe,  has  been  dis^ 
proved  by  the  strict  researches  of  modera 
criticism,  the  most  discerning  of  those  who 
reject  it  have  admitted  that  it  is  not  intrinsi- 
cally improbable.  In  our  own  island,  it  was 
the  complaint  of  Alfred  that  not  a  single  priest, 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  very  few  on  the 
north,  could  read  either  Latin  or  English.  And 
this  illiterate  clergy  exercised  their  ministry 
amidst  a  rude  and  half  heathen  population,  in 
which  Danish  pirates,  unchrlstened,  or  chris- 
tened by  the  hundred  on  a  field  of  battle,  were 
mingled  with  a  Saxon  peasantry  scarcely  bet- 
ter instructed  in  religion.  The  state  of  Ireland 
was  still  worse.  ''Tota  ilia  per  universam 
Hibemiam  dissolutio  ecoIesiasticaB  disciplinse, 
— ilia  ubique  pro  consuetudine  Christiana 
sceva  subintroducta  barbaries"— are  the  ex- 
pressions of  St  Bernard.  We  are,  therefore, 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  clergyman  can 
feel  confident  that  his  orders  have  come  down 
correctly.  Whether  he  be  really  a  successor 
of  the  apostles  depends  on  an  immense  num- 
ber of  such  contingencies  as  these, — ^whether 
under  King  Ethelwolf,  a  stupid  priest  might 
not,  while  baptizing  several  scores  of  Danish 
prisoners  who  had  just  made  their  option  be- 
tween the  font  and  the  gallows,  inadvertently 
omit  to  perform  Uie  rite  on  one  of  these  grace- 
less proselytes  1— whether,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, an  impostor,  who  had  never  received 
consecration,  might  not  have  passed  himself 
off"  as  a  bishop  on  a  rude  tribe  of  Scots!— 
whether  a  lad  of  twelve  did  really,  by  a  cere- 
mony huddled  over  when  he  was  too  drunk  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  convey  the  episcopal 
character  to  a  lad  of  ten  1 

Since  the  first  century,  not  less,  in  all  proba- 
bility, than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  have 
exercised  the  functions  of  bishops.  That  many 
of  these  have  not  been  bishops  by  apostolical 
succession  is  quite  certain.  Hooker  admits 
that  deviations  firom  the  general  rule  have 
been  fluent,  and  with  a  boldness  worthy 
of  his  high  and  statesmanlike  intellect,  pro- 
nounces mem  to  have  been  oAen  justifiable. 
"There  may  be,"  says  he,  "sometimes  very 
just  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ordination 
made  without  a  bishop.  Where  the  Church 
must  needs  have  some  ordained,  and  neither 
hath  nor  can  have  possibly  a  bishop  to  ordain, 
in  case  of  such  necessity  the  ordinary  instittt- 
tion  of  Ck>d  haUi  given  o/bntimn,  and  may  girt 
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pUce.  And  therefore  we  are  not  simplv  with- 
out exceptioD  to  urge  a  lineal  descent  of  power 
from  the  apostles  by  continued  succession  of 
bishops  in  every  effectual  ordination.**  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,^  that  the  succes- 
sion, if  it  ever  existed,  has  often  been  inter- 
rupted in  ways  much  less  respectable.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose — and  we  are  sure  that 
no  person  will  think  the  supposition  by  any 
means  iropro  able — that,  in  the  third  century, 
a  man  of  no  principle  and  some  parts,  who 
has,  in  the  course  of  a  roving  and  discredita- 
ble life,  been  a  catechumen  at  Antioch,  and 
has  there  become  familiar  with  Christian 
usages  and  doctrines,  afterwards  rambles  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  Ands  a  Christian  society, 
rich,  liberal,  and  simple-hearted.  He  pretends 
to  be  a  Christian,  auracts  notice  by  his  abilities 
and  affected  zeal,  and  is  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  without  having  ever  been  baptized. 
That  such  an  event  might  happen,  nay,  was 
very  likely  to  happen,  cannot  well  be  disputed 
by  any  one  who  has  read  the  life  of  Peregrinus. 
The  very  virtues,  indeed,  which  distinguished 
the  early  Christians,  seem  to  have  laul  them 
open  to  those  arts  which  deceived 

"Uriel,  thoiifh  Regent  of  the  8nn,  and  held 
Th«  ebariMtt-eiffhted  epirit  of  all  Id  Heaven.'* 

Now,  this  unbaptized  impostor  is  evidently 
no  successor  of  the  apostles.  He  Ls  not  even 
a  Christian;  and  all  orders  derived  through 
such  a  pretended  bishop  are  altogether  invalid. 
Do  we  know  enough  of  the  state  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Church  in  the  third  century,  to  be 
able  to  say  with  confidence  that  there  were  not 
at  that  time  twenty  such  pretended  bishops  1 
Every  such  case  makes  a  break  in  the  apos- 
tolic succession. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  break,  such  as  Hooker 
admits  to  have  been  both  common  and  justifi- 
able, or  such  as  we  have  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  hypocrisy  and  cupidity,  were  found 
in  the  chain  which  connected  the  apostles 
with  any  of  the  missionaries  who  first  spread 
Christianity  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Europe — 
who  can  say  how  extensive  the  effect  of  this 
tingle  break  may  be  ?  Suppose  that  St.  Par 
trick,  for  example,  if  ever  there  was  such  a 
man,  or  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  is  said  to 
have  consecrated  in  the  seventh  century  the 
first  bishops  of  many  English  sees,  had  not  the 
true  apostolical  orders,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  such  a  circumstance  may  affect  the  orders 
of  many  clergymen  now  living  1  Even  if  it 
were  possible,  which  it  assuredly  is  not,  to 

Srove  that  the  Church  had  the  apostolical  or- 
ers  in  the  third  century,  it  would  be  in^>ossi- 
ble  to  prove  that  those  orders  were  not  in  the 
twelfUi  century  so  far  lost  that  no  ecclesiastic 
could  be  certain  of  the  legitimate  descent  of 
his  own  spiritual  character.  And  if  this  were 
so,  no  subsequent  precautions  could  repair  the 
eviL 

Chillingworth  states  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  had  arrived  on  this  subject  in  these  very 
remarkable  words — ^"  That  of  ten  thousand  pro- 
bables no  one  should  be  false ;  that  of  ten  thou- 
sand requisites,  whereof  any  one  may  fail,  not 
4me  should  be  wanting,  this  to  me  is  extremely 


improbable,  and  even  cousin-germaa  to  Inpos* 
sible.  So  that  the  assurance  hereof  is  like  m 
machine  composed  of  an  innumerable  molti^ 
tttde  of  pieces,  of  which  it  is  strangely  unlikely 
but  some  will  be  out  of  order;  and  vet,  if  any 
piece  be  so,  the  whole  fabric  falls  of  necessi^ 
to  the  ground:  and  he  that  shall  put  them  to- 
gether,  and  maturely  consider  all  the  possible 
ways  of  lapsing  and  nullifying  a  priesthood  hi 
the  Church  of  Rome,  will  be  very  inclinable  to 
think  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one,  that  among  a 
hundred  seeming  priests,  there  is  not  one  true 
one ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  very  improba- 
ble that,  amongst  those  many  millions  which 
make  up  the  l£)mish  hierarchy,  there  are  not 
twenty  true.**  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  to 
what  precise  extent  the  canonists  of  Oxford 
agree  with  those  of  Rome  as  to  the  circumi- 
stances  which  nullify  orders.  We  will  noi^ 
therefore,  go  so  far  as  Chillingworth.  We 
only  say  that  we  see  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  fMsssesses 
the  apostolical  succession.  And,  afler  all,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  prove  the  apostolical  suc^ 
cession,  what  would  the  apostolical  succession 
prove  t  He  says  that  **  we  have  among  us  the 
ordained  hereditary  witnesses  of  the  truth,  con- 
veying it  to  us  through  an  unh-oken  series  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles."  Is 
this  the  fact!  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  or- 
ders of  the  Church  of  England  are  generally 
derived  from  the  Church  of  Rome  t  Does  not 
the  Church  of  England  declare,  does  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  admit,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  teaches  much  error  and  condemns  much 
truth  1  And  is  it  not  quite  clear,  that  as  far  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  differ 
from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  far  the 
Church  of  England  conveys  the  truth  through 
a  broken  series  1 

That  tlie  Reformers,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  corrected  all  that  required 
correction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  nothing  more,  may  be  quite  true. 
But  we  never  can  admit  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Church  of  England  possesses  the  apostoli- 
cal succession  as  a  proof  that  she  is  thus  per- 
fect. No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  foun- 
tain. The  succession  of  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  England,  derived  as  it  is  throujrh 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  can  never  prove  more 
for  the  Church  of  England  than  it  proves  for 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Arian  Churches  which  once  predominated  in 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Vandals,  and  the  jjom- 
bards,  were  all  Episcopal  Churches,  and  all 
had  a  fairer  claim  than  that  of  England  to  the 
apostolical  succession,  as  being  much  nearer 
to  the  apostolical  times.  In  the  East,  the 
Greek  Church,  which  is  at  variance  on  points 
of  faith  with  all  the  Western  Churches,  has 
an  equal  claim  to  this  succession.  The  Nes- 
torian,  the  Euiychian,  the  Jacobite  Churches- 
all  heretical,  all  condemned  bv  Councils  of 
which  even  Protestant  divines  have  generally 
spoken  with  respect — had  an  equal  claim  lo  the 
apostolical  succession.  Now  if,  of  teachers 
having  apostolical  orders,  a  vast  majority  have 
taught  much  enor,— if  a  large  proportion  hava 
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iMH^t  deftdly  hmsj^At,  on  tha  odier  hand,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  admits,  churches  not 
liaving  apostolical  orders — that  of  Scotland, 
lor  example— have  been  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy  than  the  majority  of  teachers  who 
have  had  apostolical  orders — how  can  he  pos- 
sibly call  upon  us  to  submit  our  private  judg- 
ment to  the  authority  of  a  Church,  on  the 
ground  that  she  has  these  orders  1 

Mr.  Gladstone  dwells  fnuch  on  the  import- 
ance of  unity  in  doctrine.  Unity,  he  tells  us, 
is  essential  to  truth.  And  this  is  most  unques- 
tionable. But  when  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
this  unity  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  she  is  one  in  body  and  in 
spirit,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  him 
widely.  The  apostolical  succession  she  nuiy 
or  may  not  have.  But  unity  she  most  certainly 
has  not,  and  never  has  had.  It  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  notoriety,  that  her  formularies  are 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  to  her 
highest  offices  men  who  di/Ter  from  each  other 
more  widely  than  a  very  high  Churchman  dif- 
fers from  a  Catholic,  or  a  very  low  Church- 
man from  a  Presbyterian ;  and  that  the  general 
leaning  of  the  Church,  with  respect  to  some 
important  questions,  has  been  sometimes  one 
way  and  sometimes  another.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  questions  agitated  between  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  the  Arminians.  Do  we  find  in  the 
Church  of  England,  with  respect  k>  those  ques- 
tions, that  unity  which  is  essential  to  truth  ? 
Was  it  ever  found  in  the  Church  t  Is  it  not 
certain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  held  doctrines  as  Cal- 
vinistic  as  ever  were  held  by  any  Cameronian, 
and  not  only  held  them,  but  persecuted  every- 
body who  did  not  hold  them  ?  And  is  it  not 
equally  certain,  that  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
have,  in  very  recent  times,  considered  Calvin- 
ism as  a  disqualification  for  high  preferment, 
if  not  for  holy  orders  1  Look  at  Archbishop 
'Whitgift\s Lambeth  Articles — Articles  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  affirmed  in  terms 
strong  enough  for  William  Huntington,  8.  8. 
And  then  look  at  the  eighty-seven  questions 
which  Bishop  Marsh,  within  our  own  memoir, 
propounded  to  candidates  for  ordination.  We 
should  be  loath  to  say  that  either  of  these  cele- 
brated prelates  had  intruded  into  a  Church 
whose  doctrines  he  abhorred,  and  deserved  to 
be  stripped  of  his  gown.  Yet  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  have 
been  very  greatly  in  error.  John  Wesley 
again,  and  Cowper's  friend,  John  Newton, 
were  both  presbyters  of  this  Church.  Both 
were  men  of  talents.  Both  we  believe  to  have 
been  men  of  rigid  integritv — men  who  would 
not  have  subscribed  a  (Confession  of  Faith 
which  they  disbelieved  for  the  richest  bishop- 
ric in  the  empire.  Yet,  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination, Newton  was  strongly  attached  to 
doctrines  which  Wesley  designated  as  **  blas- 
phemy, which  might  make  the  ears  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  tingle.**  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
divided  as  to  these  questions,  and  that  her  for- 
mularies are  not  found  practically  to  exclude 
even  scrupulously  honest  men  of  both  sides 
Horn  her  altars.    It  is  notorious  that  tome  of ' 


her  most  distinguished  rulers  diinlc  this  lati- 
tude a  good  thing,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see 
it  restricted  in  favour  of  either  opinion.  And 
herein  we  most  cordially  agree  with  them. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  of  that  truth  to  which  unity  is  essential  t 
Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  the  Rtf^wm  Donvm 
was  given  originally  to  orthodox  Presbyterian 
ministers,  but  that  part  of  it  is  now  received 
by  their  heterodox  successors.  »*This,'*  he 
says,  "serves  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  in 
which  governments  entangle  themselves,  when 
they  covenant  with  arbitrary  systems  of  opi- 
nion, and  not  with  the  Church  alone.  The 
opinion  passes  away,  but  the  gift  remains.** 
But  is  it  not  clear,  that  if  a  strong  8upralapsan 
had,  under  WhitgiA*s  primacy,  leA  a  large 
estate  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  in  the  hope  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  would  abide  by  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  he  would  really  have  been  giving  his 
substance  for  the  support  of  doctrines  which 
he  detested  t  The  opinion  would  have  passed 
away,  and  the  gift  would  have  remained. 

This  is  only  a  single  instance.  What  wide 
differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  operation 
of  the  sacraments  are  held  by  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  the  Church  of  England — all  men 
who  have  conscientiously  declared  their  assent 
to  her.  articles — all  men  who  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  ordained  hereditary  witnesses 
of  the  truth — all  men  whose  voices  make  up 
what  he  tells  us  is  the  voice  of  true  and  rea- 
sonable authority!  Here,  again,  the  Church 
has  not  unity;  and  as  unity  is  the  essential 
condition  of  truth,  the  Church  has  not  the 
truth. 

Nay,  take  the  very  question  which  we  are 
discussing  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  what  ex- 
tent does  the  Church  of  England  allow  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  1  What  degree  of 
authority  does  she  claim  for  herself  in  virtue 
of  the  apostolical  succession  of  her  ministers! 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  very  able  and  a  very  honest 
man,  takes  a  view  of  this  matter  widely  dif- 
fering from  the  view  taken  by  others  whom  he 
will  admit  to  be  as  able  and  honest  as  himself. 
People  who  altogether  dissent  from  him  on  this 
subject  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church,  preach  in 
her  pulpits,  dispense  her  sacraments,  confer 
her  orders,  and  carry  on  that  apostolic  suc- 
cession, the  nature  and  importance  of  which, 
according  to  him,  they  do  not  comprehend. 
Is  this  unity  t    Is  this  truth  t 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not  putting 
cases  of  dishonest  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
lucre,  falsely  pretend  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines of  an  establishment  We  are  putting 
cases  of  men  as  upright  as  ever  lived,  who, 
differing  on  theological  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  avowing  that  difference,  are 
yet  priests  and  prelates  of  the  same  Church 
We  therefore  say,  that,  on  some  points  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  thinks  of  vital  import* 
ance,  the  Church  has  either  not  spoken  at  at), 
or,  what  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same 
thing,  has  not  spoken  in  language  to  be  under 
stood  even  by  honest  and  sagacious  divines. 
The  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  is  so 
far  from  exhibiting  that  imity   of  doctniM 
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rhich  Mr.  Otadstone  repremntu  as  her  dis- 1 
linguishing  gloiy,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  bundle 
of  religious  systems  withont  number.  It  com- ! 
prises  the  religious  system  of  Bishop  Tomiine  ' 
and  the  religious  system  of  John  Newton,  and 
all  the  religious  systems  which  lie  between 
them.  It  comprises  the  religions  system  of 
Mr.  Newman  and  the  religious  system  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  all  the  religious 
systems  which  lie  between  them.  All  these 
different  opinions  are  held,  avowed,  preached, 
printed,  within  the  pale  of  the  Charch,  by  men 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  understanding. 
Do  we  make  this  diversity  a  topic  of  re- 
proach to  the  Church  of  England!  Far  from 
It  We  would  oppose  with  all  our  power  every 
attempt  lo  narrow  her  basis.  Would  to  €rod 
that  a  hundred  and  ftAy  yean  ago,  a  good  king 
and  a  good  primate  had  possessed  the  power 
as  well  as  the  will  to  widen  it  It  was  a  noble 
enterprise,  woithy  of  William  and  of  Tillotson. 
Bat  what  becomes  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  elo- 
quent exhortations  to  unity  1  Is  it  not  mere 
mockery  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  unity 
in  form  and  name,  where  there  is  so  little  in 
substance— to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  two 
churches  in  alliance  with  one  state,  and  to  en- 
dure with  patience  the  spectacle  of  a  hundred 
sects  battling  within  one  church  1  And  is  it 
not  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bound,  on  all 
his  own  principles,  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
a  church  in  which  unity  is  not  found  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  he  is  bound  to  divide  the  House 
of  Commons  against  every  grant  of  money 
which  may  be  proposed  for  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  colonies  1  He  ob- 
jects to  the  vote  for  Ma3mooth,  because  it  is 
monstrous  to  pay  one  man  to  teach  truth,  and 
another  to  denounce  that  truth  as  falsehood. 
But  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  any  sum 
which  he  votes  for  the  English  Church  in  any 
dependency  will  go  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
Arminian  or  a  Calvinist,  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Froude  or  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Arnold.  It  is  a 
mere  chance,  therefore,  whether  it  will  go  to 
support  a  teacher  of  truth,  or  one  who  will  de- 
nounce that  truth  as  falsehood. 

This  argument  seems  to  us  at  once  to  dispose 
of  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  which 
respects  grants  of  public  money  to  dissenting 
bodies.  All  such  grants  he  condemns.  But 
surely  if  it  be  wrong  to  give  the  money  of 
the  public  for  the  support  of  those  who  teach 
any  false  doctrine,  it  is  wrong  to  give  that 
money  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.  For  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  whether  Calvin  or  Armxnius  be  in  the 
rigbt,  whether  Laud  or  Burnet  be  in  the  right, 
a  great  deal  of  false  doctrine  is  taught  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  points  on  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  differ  ought  to  be  passed  over,  for  the 
aake  of  the  many  important  poinu  on  which 
they  agree,  why  may  not  the  same  argument 
be  maintained  with  respect  to  other  sects  which 
hold  in  common  with  the  Church  of  England 
tlie  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  1 
The  principle,  that  a  ruler  is  bound  in  con- 
seieace  to  propagate  religious  truth,  and  to 
propagate  no  religioas  doctrine  which  is  un- 
true, iM  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted 


that  a  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinlow 
may  lawfully  vote  the  public  money  to  a  chap- 
lain whose  opinions  are  those  of  raley  or  of 
Bimeon.  The  question  then  becomes  one  of 
degree.  Of  course,  no  individual  and  ro  go- 
vernment can  justifiably  propagaie  «rror  for 
the  sake  of  propagating  error.  But  both  indi- 
viduals and  governments  must  woric  with  such 
machinery  as  they  have ;  and  no  human  ma- 
chinery is  to  be  found  which  will  impart  truth 
without  some  alloy  of  error*  We  have  shown 
irrefragably,  as  we  think,  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  afford  such  a  machinery. 
The  question  then  is,  with  what  degree  of  im- 
perfection in  our  machinery  must  we  put  up  t 
And  to  this  question  we  do  not  see  how  any 
general  answer  can  be  given.  We  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  It  would,  for  ezajn- 
ple,  be  very  criminal  in  a  Protestant  to  con- 
tribute to  the  sending  of  Jesuit  missionaries 
among  a  Protestant  population.  But  we  do 
not  conceive  that  a  Protestant  would  be  to 
blame  for  giving  assistance  to  Jesuit  mission- 
aries who  might  be  engaged  in  converting  the 
Siamese  to  Christianity.  That  tares  are  mixed 
with  the  wheat  is  matter  of  regret;  but  it  is 
better  that  wheat  and  tares  should  grow  toge- 
ther than  that  the  promise  of  the  year  should 
be  blighted. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  we  see  with  deep  regret,  cen- 
sures the  British  government  in  India  for.  dis- 
tributing a  small  sum  among  the  Catholic 
priests  who  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
our  Irish  soldiers.  Now,  let  us  put  a  case  to 
him.  A  Protestant  gentleman  is  attended  by 
a  Catholic  servant  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  Catholic  congregation  within 
many  miles.  The  servant  is  taken  ill,  and  is 
given  over.  He  desires,  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  of  his 
Church.  His  master  sends  off  a  messenger  in 
a  chaise-and-four,  with  orders  to  bring  a  con- 
fessor from  a  town  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Here  a  Protestant  lays  out  money  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  causing  religious  instruction  and  con- 
solation to  be  given  by  a  Catholic  priest 

Has  he  committed  a  sin  t  Has  he  not  acted 
like  a  good  master  and  a  good  Christian! 
Would  Mr.  Gladstone  accuse  him  of  **  laxity  of 
religious  principle,"  of  **confounding  truth 
with  falsehood,**  of  **  considering  the  support 
of  religion  as  a  boon  to  an  individual,  not  as  a 
homage  to  truth  1"  But  how  if  this  servant 
had,  for  the  sake  of  his  master,  undertaken  a 
journey  which  removed  him  from  the  place 
where  he  might  easily  have  obtained  a  reli- 
gious attendance  1  How  if  his  death  were  oc- 
casioned by  a  wound  received  in  defending 
his  master  1  Should  we  not  then  say  that 
the  master  had  only  fulfilled  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  duty.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
owns  ^at  **  nobody  can  think  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  stale  is  more  stringent  or  entails 
stronger  obligations,  than  that  of  the  individu- 
aL"  How  then  stands  the  case  of  the  Indian 
government  1  Here  is  a  poor  fellow,  enlisted 
in  Clare  or  Kerry,  sent  over  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  sea,  quartered  in  a  depressmg  and 
pestilential  climate.  He  fighu  for  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  conquers  for  it ;  be  is  wounded ;  h« 
is  laid  on  his  pallet,  withering  away  with  fever» 
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tbmt  tertible  sun,  without  a  fnend  near 
He  pines  for  ibe  contolations  of  that  re- 
ligion which,  aegleoted  perhaps  in  the  season 
of  health  and  rigour,  now  comes  back  to  his 
mind,  associated  with  all  the  orerpowering 
recollections  of  his  earlier  days,  and  of  the 
home  which  he  is  never  to  see  again.  And 
becaase  the  slate  for  which  he  dies  sends  a 
priest  of  his  own  faith  to  stand  at  his  bedside, 
and  to  tell  him,  in  language  which  at  once  com- 
mands his  love  and  confidence,  of  the  common 
Father,  of  the  common  Redeemer,  of  the  com- 
mon hope  of  immortality,— becaase  the  state 
for  which  he  dies  does  not  abandon  him  in  his 
last  moments  to  the  care  of  heathen  attendants, 
or  employ  a  chaplain  of  a  different  creed  to 
vex  his  departii]^  spirit  with  a  controversy 
about  the  (Council  of  Trent,— Mr.  Gladstone 
ftnds  that  India  presents  a  ^^  melancholy  pic- 
ture," and  that  there  is  **  a  large  allowance  of 
false  principle**  in  the  system  pursued  there. 
Most  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  our  remarks 
may  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reconsider  this 
part  of  his  work,  and  may  prevent  him  from 
expressing  in  that  high  assembly  in  which  he 
must  always  be  heard  with  attention,  opinions 
•o  unworthy  of  his  character. 

We  have  now  said  almost  all  that  we  think 
it  necessary  to  say  respecting  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  safest  for  us 
to  stop  here.  It  is  much  easier  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up..  Yet,  that  we  may  give  Mr. 
Gladstone  his  revenge,  we  will  state  concisely 
our  own  views  respecting  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State. 

We  set  out  in  company  with  Warbnrton, 
and  remain  with  him  pretty  sociably  till  we 
oome  to  his  contract,  a  contract  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  very  properly  designates  as  a  fic^ 
tion.  We  consider  the  primary  end  of  govern- 
ment as  a  purely  temporal  end — the  protection 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  men. 

We  think  that  government,  like  every  other 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  is  likely  to  answer  its  main 
end  best  when  it  is  constructed  with  a  single 
view  to  that  end.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  loves 
Plato,  will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  illustrating 
our  proposition,  aAer  Plato's  fashion,  from  the 
most  familiar  objects.  Take  cutlery,  for  ex- 
ample. A  blade  which  is  designed  both  to 
shave  and  to  carve  will  certainly  not  shave  so 
well  as  a  razor  or  carve  so  well  as  a  carving 
knife.  An  academy  of  painting,  wliich  shouM 
alM)  be  a  bank,  would,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
hibit very  bad  pictures  and  discount  very  bad 
bills.  A  gas  company,  which  should  also  be 
an  infant  school  society,  would,  we  apprehend, 
light  the  streets  ill,  and  teach  the  children  ill. 
On  this  principle,  we  think  that  government 
should  be  organised  solely  with  a  view  to  its 
main  end;  and  that  no  part  of  its  efficiency  for 
that  end  should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  pro- 
mote any  othar  end  however  excellent 

But  does  it  follow  from  hence  that  govern- 
ments ought  never  to  promote  any  other  end 
than  their  main  endl  In  nowise.  Though 
it  is  desirable  that  every  institution  should 
have  a  main  end,  and  shcmkl  be  so  formed  as 
lo  be  in  the  high«<t  degree  efficient  for  that 


main  end;  yet  if,  without  any  sacrifice  of  its 
efficiency  for  that  end,  it  can  promote  any 
other  good  end,  it  ought  to  do  so.  Thus,  the 
end  for  which  an  hospital  is  built  is  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  not  the  beautifying  of  the  street. 
To  sacrifice  the  health  of  the  sick  to  splen- 
dour  of  architectural  effect-^to  place  the  build- 
ing in  a  bad  air  only  that  it  may  present  a  more 
commanding  front  to  a  great  public  place— to 
make  the  wards  hotter  or  cooler  than  they 
ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  columns  and 
windows  of  the  exterior  may  please  the  pass* 
ers-by,  would  be  monstrous.  But  if,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  the  chief  object,  the  hospital 
can  be  made  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis,  it 
would  be  absurd  not  to  make  it  so. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  a  government  can, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  its  main  end,  promote 
any  other  good  end,  it  ought  to  do  so.  The  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts,  for  example,  is  bv 
no  means  the  main  end  of  government;  and  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  constituting  a  government, 
to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  question,  whether  it 
would  be  a  government  likely  to  train  Ra* 
phaels  and  Domenichinos.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  improper  for  a  government 
to  form  a  national  gallery  of  pictures.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  patronage  bestowed  on 
learned  men — of  the  publication  of  archives-^ 
of  the  collecting  of  libraries,  menageries,  plants, 
fossils,  antiques— of  journeys  and  voyages  foi 
purposes  of  geographical  discovery  or  astro- 
nomical observation.  It  is  not  for  these  ends 
that  government  is  constituted.  But  it  may 
well  happen  that  a  government  may  have  at 
its  command  resources  which  will  enable  it, 
without  any  injury  to  its  main  end,  to  serve 
these  collateral  ends  far  more  effectually  than 
any  individual  or  any  voluntary  association 
could  do.  If  so,  government  ought  to  serve 
these  collateral  ends. 

It  is  still  more  evidently  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  promote— alwajTs  in  subordination  to 
its  main  end-^every  thing  which  is  useAil  as  a 
means  for  the  attaining  of  that  main  end.  The 
improvement  of  steam  navigation,  for  example, 
is  by  no  means  a  primary  object  of  govern* 
ment.  But  as  steam-vessels  are  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  national  defence,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  intercourse  between  distant 
provinces,  and  thereby  consolidating  the  force 
of  the  empire,  it  may  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
government  to  encourage  ingenious  men  to 
perfect  an  invention  which  so  directly  tends  to 
make  the  state  more  efficient  for  its  great  pri- 
mary end. 

Now,  on  both  these  grounds,  the  instruction 
of  the  people  may  with  propriety  engage  the 
care  of  the  government  That  the  people 
should  be  well  educated  Is  in  itself  a  good 
thing;  and  the  state  ought  therefore  to  promote 
this  object,  if  it  can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice 
of  its  primary  object  The  education  of  the 
people,  conducted  on  those  principles  of  mo 
rali^  which  are  common  to  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity,  is  highly  valuable  as  a  means  o^ 
promoting  the  main  end  for  which  govemmen* 
exists;  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  rulers.  We  will  not 
at  present  go  into  the  general  question  of  fdn- 
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catSon,  bat  will  cosine  our  renaits  to  the 
subject  which  is  more  immediately  before  us, 
nameiy,  the  religious  insimction  of  the  people. 

We  may  illustrate  our  view  of  the  policj 
which  governments  ought  to  pursue  w«th  re- 
spect to  religious  instruction,  by  recurring  to 
the  analogy  of  an  hospital.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  the  main  end  for  which  an  hospital 
is  built;  and  to  introduce  into  an  hospital  any 
regulations  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tients, on  the  plea  of  promoting  their  spiritual 
improvement — to  send  a  ranting  preacher  to  a 
man  who  has  just  been  ordered  by  the  phjrsi- 
cian  to  lie  quiet  and  try  to  get  a  little  sleep— to 
impose  a  strict  observance  of  Lent  on  a  con- 
valescent who  has  been  advised  to  eat  heartily 
of  nourishing  food— to  direct,  as  the  bigoted 
Pius  the  Fifth  actually  did,  that  no  medical  as- 
sistance should  be  given  to  any  person  who  de- 
clined spiritual  attendance — ^would  be  the  most 
extravagant  folly.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  ii  would  not  be  right  to  have  a  chaplain  to 
attend  the  sick,  and  to  pay  such  a  chaplain  out 
of  the  hospital  funds.  Whether  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  have  such  a  chaplain  at  all,  and  of  what 
religious  persuasion  such  a  chaplain  ought  to 
be,  must  depend  on  circumstances.  There 
may  be  a  town  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  set  up  a  good  hospital  without  the  help  of 
people  of  diflcreot  opinions.  And  religious 
parties  may  run  so  high  that,  though  people  of 
different  opinions  are  willing  to  contribute  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  they  will  not  concur  in 
the  choice  of  any  one  chaplain.  The  High 
Churchmen  insist  that,  if  there  is  a  paid  chap- 
lain, he  shall  be  a  High  Churchman.  The 
Evangelicals  stickle  for  an  Evangelical.  Here 
it  would  evidently  be  absurd  and  cruel  to  let  a 
useful  and  humane  design,  about  which  all  are 
agreed,  fall  to  the  ground,  because  all  cannot 
agree  about  something  else.  The  governors 
must  either  appoint  two  chaplains,  and  pay 
them  both,  or  they  must  appoint  none;  and 
every  one  of  them  most,  in  his  individtial  ca- 
pacity, do  what  he  can  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  sick  with  such  religious  instruction 
and  consolation  as  will,  in  his  opinion,  be  most 
useful  to  them. 

We  should  say  the  same  of  government 
Government  is  not  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  religion,  any  more  than  St.  George's 
Hospital  is  an  institution  for  the  propagation 
of  religion.  And  the  most  absurd  and  pernio 
cious  consequences  would  follow,  if  govern- 
ment should  pursue,  as  its  primary  end,  that 
which  can  never  be  more  than  its  secondary 
end ;  though  intrinsically  more  important  than 
ixn  primary  end.  But  a  government  which  con- 
siders the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
as  a  secondary  end,  and  follows  out  that  prin- 
ciple faithfully,  will,  we  think,  be  likely  to  do 
much  good,  and  little  harm. 

We  will  rapidly  run  over  some  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  this  principle  leads,  and 
point  out  how  it  solves  some  problems  which, 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  hypothesis,  admit  of  no  sa- 
tisfactory solution. 

All  persecution  directed  against  the  persons 
nr  property  of  men  is,  cm  our  principle,  obvi- 
♦asly  uiJefensible.    For  the  protection  of  the 


persons  and  property  of  men  being  the  priaarf 
end  of  government,  and  religious  instruetiom 
only  a  secondary  end,  to  secure  the  people 
from  heresy  by  making  their  lives,  their  limbe» 
or  their  estates  insecure,  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  primary  end  to  the  secondary  end.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the  governors 
of  an  hospital  to  direct  that  the  wounds  of  all 
Arian  and  Socinian  patients  should  be  dressed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  fester. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  all  civil  disabilities 
on  account  of  religious  opinions  are  indefensi- 
ble. For  all  such  disabilities  make  govern- 
ment less  efficient  for  its  main  end:  they  limit 
its  choice  of  able  men  for  the  administration 
and  defence  of  the  state :  they  alienate  from  it 
the  hearts  of  the  sufferers ;  they  deprive  it  of  m 
part  of  its  effective  strength  in  all  contests  wilii 
foreign  nations.  Such  a  course  is  as  absnrd 
as  it  would  be  in  the  governors  of  an  hospital  to 
reject  an  able  surgeon  because  he  is  a  Univer- 
sal Restitutionist,  and  to  send  a  bungler  to 
operate  because  he  is  perfectly  orthodox. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  no  government 
ought  to  press  on  the  people  religious  instmc* 
tion,  however  sound,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  among  them  discontents  dangerous  to 
public  order.  For  here  again  government 
would  sacrifice  its  primary  end,  to  an  end  in- 
trinsically indeed  of  the  highest  importance, 
but  still  only  a  secondary  end  of  government, 
as  government  This  rule  at  once  disposes  of 
the  difficulty  about  Indiap— a  difficulty  of  whieh 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  get  rid  only  by  potting  in  an 
imaginary  discharge  in  order  to  set  aside  an 
imaginary  obligation.  There  is  assuredly  no 
country  where  it  is  more  desirable  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  propagated.  But  there  is  no 
country  in  which  the  government  is  so  com- 
pletely disqualified  for  the  task.  By  using 
our  power  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  we 
should  produce  the  dissolution  of  society,  and 
bring  utter  ruin  on  all  those  interests  for  the 
protection  of  which  government  exists.  Here 
the  secondary  end  is,  at  present,  inconsistent 
with  the  primary  end,  and  must  therefore  be 
abandoned.  Christian  instraction  given  by 
individuals  and  voluntary  societies  may  do 
much  good.  Given  by  the  government  it 
would  do  unmixed  harm.  At  the  same  time, 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  thinking 
that  the  English  authorities  in  India  ought  not 
to  participate  in  any  idolatrous  rite ;  and  in- 
deed we  are  fully  satisfied,  that  all  such  parti- 
cipation is  not  only  unchristian,  but  also  unwise 
and  most  undignified. 

Supposing  the  circumstances  of  a  country  to 
be  such,  that  the  government  may  with  pro- 
priety, on  our  principles,  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  a  people  r  the  next  question  is,  what 
religion  shall  be  taught!  Bishop  Warburton 
answers,  the  religion  of  the  majority.  And  we 
so  far  agree  with  him,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  establish,  as  the  one  exclusive 
religion  of  the  state,  the  religion  of  the  mino- 
rity. Such  a  preference  could  hardly  be  given 
without  exciting  most  serious  discontent,  and 
endangering  those  interests  the  protection  of 
which  is  the  first  object  of  government.    Bat 
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we  never  can  admit  that  a  ruler  can  be  Jnsti- 
Iced  in  assisting  to  spread  a  system  of  opinions 
solely  'becaase  that  system  is  pleasing  to  the 
majoritv.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would  of  course 
«nswer  that  the  only  religion  which  a  ruler 
ought  to  propagate,  is  the  religion  of  his  own 
conscience.  In  truth,  this  is  ao  impossibility^ 
And,  as  we  have  shown,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
whenever  he  supports  a  grant  of  money  to  the 
Church  of  England,  is  really  assisting  to  pro- 
mulgate, not  the  precise  religion  of  his  own 
conscience,  but  some  one  or  more,  he  knows 
not  how  many  or  which,  of  the  innumerable 
religions  which  lie  between  the  confines  of 
Pelagianism  and  tho^e  of  Antinomianism,  and 
between  the  confines  of  Popery  and  those  of 
PresbyteriaAism.  In  our  opinion,  that  reli- 
inous  instruction  which  the,  ruler  ought,  in  his 
public  capacity,  to  patronise,  is  the  instruction 
from  which  he,  in  his  conscience,  believes  that 
the  people  will  learn  most  good  with  the  small- 
est mixture  of  evil.  And  thus  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily his  own  religion  that  he  will  select  He 
will,  of  course,  believe  that  his  own  religion  is 
unmixedly  good.  But  the  question  which  he 
has  to  consider  is,  not  how  much  good  his  reli- 
gion contains,  but  how  much  good  the  people 
will  learn,  if  instruction  is  given  them  m  that 
religion.  He  may  prefer  the  doctrines  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  England  to  those 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  if  he  knows 
that  a  Scotch  congregation  will  listen  with  deep 
attention  and  respect  while  an  Erskine  or  a 
Chalmers  set  before  them  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  that  the  glimpse  of  a 
cassock  or  a  single  line  of  a  liturgy  would  be 
the  signal  for  hooting  and  riot,  and  would  pro- 
bably bring  stools  and  brick-bats  about  the  ears 
of  the  minister;  he  acts  wisely  if  he  conveys 
religious  knowledge  to  the  Scotch  rather  by 
means  of  that  imperfect  Church,  as  he  may 
think  it,  fh>m  which  they  will  learn  much,  than 
by  means  of  that  perfect  Church,  from  which 
they  will  learn  nothing.  The  only  end  of 
teaching  is,  that  men  may  learn ;  and  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  the  duty  of  teaching  truth  in  ways 
which  only  cause  men  to  cling  more  firmly  to 
falsehood. 

On  these  principles  we  conceive  that  a 
statesman,  who  might  be  far,  indeed,  fW)m  re- 
garding the  Church  of  England  with  the  reve- 
rence which  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  for  her,  might 
yet  firmly  oppose  all  attempts  to  destroy  her. 
Such  a  statesman  may  be  far  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  her  origin  to  look  upon  her  with 
superstitious  awe.  He  may  know  that  she 
sprang  from  a  compromise  huddled  up  between 
the  eager  zeal  of  reformers  and  the  selfishness 
of  greedy,  ambitious,  and  time-serving  politi- 
cians. He  may  find  in  every  page  of  her  annals 
ample  cause  for  censure.  He  may  feel  that  he 
could  not,  with  ease  to  his  conscience,  sub- 
icribe  to  alt  her  aru'cles.  He  may  regret  that 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  open 
her  rates  to  large  classes  of  nonconformists 
should  have  failed.  Her  episcopal  polity  he 
nay  consider  as  of  purely  human  institution. 
He  cannot  defend  her  on  the  ground  that  she 
the  apostolical  succession;  for  he 


does  not  know  whether  that  succession  may 
not  be  altogether  a  fable.  He  cannot  defend 
her  on  the  ground  of  her  unity ;  for  he  knows 
that  her  frontier  sects  are  much  more  remote 
from  each  other,  than  one  frontier  le  from  th^ 
Church  of  Rome,  or  the  other  from  the  Church 
of  Geneva.  But  he  may  think  that  she  teaches 
more  truth  with  less  alloy  of  error  than  would 
be  taught  bv  those  who,  if  she  were  swept 
away,  would  occupy  the  vacant  space.  lie 
may  think  that  the  efl'ect  produced  by  her 
beautiful  services  and  by  her  pulpits  on  the 
national  mind,  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  l>enefi'* 
cial.  He  mav  think  that  her  civilizing  in* 
fluence  is  useiuHy  felt  in  remote  districts.  He 
may  think  that,  if  she  were  destroyed,  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  now  compose  her  con« 
gregations  would  neglect  all  religious  duties ; 
and  that  a  still  larger  part  would  fall  under  the 
influence  of  spiritual  mountebanks,  himgry  for 
gain,  or  drunk  with  fanaticism.  While  be 
would  with  pleasure  admit  that  all  the  quali*^ 
ties  of  Christian  pastors  are  to  be  found  in 
large  measure  within  the  existing  body  of  dis- 
senting ministers,  he  would  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  standard  of  intellectual  and 
moral  character  among  that  exemplary  class 
of  men  may  have  been  raised  to  its  present 
hight  point  and  maintained  there  by  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  Establishment.  And  he  mav 
be  by  no  means  satisfied  that,  if  the  Church 
were  at  once  swept  away,  the  place  of  our 
Sumners  and  Whateleys  would  be  supplied  by 
Doddridges  and  Halls.  He  may  think  that  the 
advantages  which  we  have  described  are  •!>- 
tained,  or  might,  if  the  existing  system  were 
slightly  modified,  be  obtained,  without  any  ta* 
orifice  of  the  paramount  objects  which  all 
governments  ought  to  have  chiefly  in  view. 
Nay,  he  may  be  of  opinion  that  an  institution^ 
so  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mil- 
lions,  could  not  be  subverted  without  loosening 
and  shaking  all  the  foundations  of  civil  socie^. 
With  at  least  equal  ease  he  would  find  reason 
for  supporting  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Nor 
would  he  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  any  contract  to  justify  the  connection  of 
two  religious  establishments  with  one  govern- 
ment He  would  think  scruples  on  that  head 
frivolous  in  any  person  who  is  zealous  for  a 
Church,  of  which  both  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  and 
Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  are  bishops.  Indeed,  he 
would  gladly  follow  out  his  principles  much 
further.  He  would  have  l>een  willing  to  vote 
in  1825  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  resolutioD, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  give  a  public  mainte- 
nance to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland ;  and 
he  would  deeply  regret  that  no  such  measure 
was  adopted  in  1829. 

In  this  way,  we  conceive,  a  statesman 
might  on  our  principles,  satisfy  himself  that  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  to 
abolish  the  Church,  either  of  England  or  of 
Scotland. 

But,  if  there  were,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a 
national  church  regarded  as  heretical  by  four* 
fiAhs  of  the  nation  committed  to  its  care — a 
church  established  and  maintained  by  the 
sword — a  church  producing  twice  as  many 
riots  as  conversions— a  church  which,  though 
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possessing  great  wealth  and  power,  and  though 
u>ng  backed  by  persecuting  laws,  bad,  in  the 
course  of  many  generations,  been  found  unable 
to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  barely  able  to 
maintain  its  ground — a  church  so  odious,  that 
fraud  and  violence,  when  used  against  its  clear 
rights  of  property,  were  generally  regarded  as 
fair  play — ^a  church,  whose  ministers  were 
preaching  to  desolate  walls,  and  with  difficulty 
obtaining  their  lawful  subsistence  by  the  help 
of  baronets — such  a  church,  on  our  principles, 
could  not,  we  must  own,  be  defended.  We 
should  say  that  the  state  which  allied  itself 
with  such  a  church,  postponed  the  primary  end 
of  government  to  the  secondary ;  and  that  the 
consequences  had  been  such  as  any  sasacious 
observer  would  have  predicted.  Neither  the 
primary  nor  the  secondary  end  is  attained. 
The  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people  suffer  alike.  The  minds  of  men,  in- 
stesMl  of  being  drawn  to  the  church,  are  aUen- 
.ated  from,  the  state.  The  magistrate,  after 
sacrificing  order,  peace,  union,  all  the  interests 
which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  protect,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  pure  religion,  is  forced,  aAer 
the  experience  of  centuries,  to  admit  that  he 
has  really  been  promoting  error.  The  sounder 
the  doctrines  of  such  a  church— the  more  ab- 
surd and  noxious  the  superstition  by  which 
Chose  doctrines  are  opposed— the  stronger  are 


the  arguments  against  the  policy  wiueh  has  d^ 
prived  a  good  cause  of  its  natural  advantages. 
Those  who  preach  to  rulers  the  duty  of  em- 
plojring  power  to  propagate  truth  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  falsehood,  though  no 
match  for  truth  alone,  has  often  been  found 
more  than  a  match  ibr  truth  and  power  to- 
gether. 

A  statesman.  Judging  on  our  principles, 
would  pfonounce  without  hesitation,  that  a 
church,  such  as  we  have  last  described,  never 
ought  to  have  been  set  up.  Further  than  this 
we  will  not  venture  to  speak  for  him.  He 
would  doubtless  remember  that  the  world  is 
full  of  institutions  whjch,  though  they  never 
ought  to  have  been  set  up,  yet  having  been  set 
upi  ought  not  to  be  rudely  pulled  down ;  axid 
that  it  is  often  wise  in  practice  to  be  eontent 
with  the  mitigation  of  an  abuse  wSich,  looking 
at  it  in  the  abstract,  we  might  feel  impatient  to 
destroy. 

We  have  done;  and  nothing  remains  bat 
that  we  part  from  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  antagonists  who  bear  no  malice.  We 
dissent  from  his  opinions,  but  we  admire  his 
talents;  we  respect  his  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence; and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  suffer 
political  avocations  so  entirely  to  engross  him» 
as  to  leave  him  no  leisure  for  hterature  and  ph^ 
losophy. 
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HANKERS  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES/ 

[KoUTBUMH  Rirnnr,  OcTOtes,  1840.] 


Tt  is  hardly  necessary  for  ns  to  say,  that  this 
Ss  aa  excellent  book  excelleoily  translated. 
The  original  work  of  Professor  Ran ke  is  known 
and  esteemed  wherever  German  literature  is 
studied ;  and  has  been  found  interesting  even 
in  a  most  inaccurate  and  dishonest  French 
version.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  mind  fit- 
ted  both  for  minute  researches  and  for  large 
speculations.  It  is  written  also  in  an  admi- 
rable spirit,  equally  remote  from  levity  and 
bigotry ;  serious  and  earnest,  yet  tolerant  and 
impartial.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  we  now  see  it  take  its  place 
among  the  English  classics.  Of  the  transla- 
tion we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  skill,  the  taste,  and  the 
scrupulous  integrity  of  the  accomplished  lady, 
who,  as  ah  interpreter  between  the  mind  of 
irermany  atrd  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already 
Reserved  so  well  of  both  countries. 

The  subject  of  this  book  has  always  appear^ 
td  to  us  singularly  interesting.  How  it  was 
that  Protestanism  did  so  much,  yet  did  no 
more — ^how  it  was  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
havinff  lost  a  large  part  of  Europe,  not  only 
ceased  to  lose,  but  actually  regained  nearly 
half  of  what  she  had  lost — ^is  certainly  a  most 
curious  and  important  question ;  and  on  this 
question  Professor  Ranke  has  thrown  f^r  more 
-  light  than  any  other  person  who  has  written 
dn  it 

There  is  not,  an*",  there  never  was,  on  this 
earth,  a  work  of  human  policy  so  well  deserv* 
ing  of  examination  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churchk  The  history  of  that  Church  joins  to* 
gether  the  two  great  ages  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. No  other  institution  is  lelY  standing 
which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when 
the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon, 
and  when  camelopanh  and  tigers  bounded  in 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  proudest  royal 
houses  are  but  of  yesterday,  when  compared 
with  the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontics.  That 
line  we  trace  back  in  an  unbroken  series,  from 
the  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nine* 
teenOi  century,  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin 
in  the  eighth  ?  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin 
the  august  dynasty  extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
•  twilight  of  fable.  The  republic  of  Venice  came 
next  in  antiquity.  Bm  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  modem  when  compared  with  the  Papacy; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the 
Papaey  remains.  The  Papacy  remains,  not 
in  decay,  not  a  mere  antft^ue;  but  ftill  of  hre 
and  youthful  vigour.    The  Catholic  Church  it 
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still  sendir^  forth  to  the  furthest  ends  of  tba 
world  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who 
landed  in  Kent  with  Augustin;  and  still  c«fi- 
fronting  hostile  kings  with  the  same  spirit  wi^ 
which  she  confronted  Attila.  The  number  #f 
her  children  is  greater  than  in  any  ibrmer  age. 
Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World  have  more 
than  compensated  her  for  what  she  has  lost  iu 
the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendency  extei^d 
over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between  the 
plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn— coon- 
tries  which,  a  century  hence,  nuiy  not  impro- 
bably contain  a  population  as  large  as  that 
which  now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members 
of  her  community  are  certainly  not  fewer  than 
a  hundred  and  ^ity  millions;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  that  all  the  other  Christian 
sects  united  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  whidi  inoi- 
cates  that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion  is 
approaching.  She  saw  the  commencement  of 
all  the  governments,  and  of  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments,  that  now  exist  in  the  world ; 
and  we  feet  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  des- 
tined to  see  the  end  of  them  all.  She  was 
great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set 
foot  on  Britain-^before  the  Frank  had  nasaed 
the  Rhine— when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flua- 
rished  at  Antioch — when  idols  were  still  wor- 
shipped in  the  temple  of  Meoca.  And  she  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vi«2:oor  when  som« 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midat 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken 
arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  con- 
stantly bec4>roing  more  and  more  enlightened, 
and  that  this  enlightening  must  be  favourable 
to  Protestantism,  and  unfavourable  to  Catho- 
licism. We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  B«t 
we  see  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  be  a 
well-founded  expectation.  We  see  that  during 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  human 
mind  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  active — 
that  it  has  made  great  advances  in  every 
branch  of  natural  philosophy — that  it  has  pro- 
duced innumerable  inventions  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  convenience  of  life — that  medicine, 
surgery,  chemistry,  engineering,  have  been 
very  greatly  improved — that  government,  p<v 
lice,  and  law  have  been  improved,  though  noc 
quite  to  the  same  extent  Tet  we  see  thai» 
during  these  iwo  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Pro 
testantism  has  made  no  conquests  worth  speaV 
ing  of.  Nay,  we  believe  that,  as  far  as  thc<>s 
has  been  a  change,  that  change  has  been  in 
favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  fatal  to  a  syi^ 
tern  which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  i\m 
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rroand  in  niite  of  the  immense  progress  which 
knowledge  has  made  fdoce  the  days  of  Queen 
Blizaheth. 

Indeed,  the  argament  which  we  are  consi- 
dering seems  |i>  «s  lo  be  founded  o«  an  entire 
mistale.  There  art  branches  of  knowledge, 
with  respect  to  which  the  law  of  the  human 
mind  is  progress.  In  mathematics>  when  once 
a  proposition  has  been  demonstrated,  it  is 
neyer  i^Aerwards  contested.    Every  fresh  story 

'  in  as  Solid  a  basis  for  a  new  superstructure  as 
the  original  foundation  was.  Here,  therefore, 
there  is  a  constant  addition  to  the  stock  of 

'^ruth.  In  the  inductive  sciences  again,  the 
law  is  progress.  BJvery  day  furnishes  new 
facts,  and  thus  brings  theory  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection.  There  Is  no  chance  that  either 
in  the  purely  demonstrative,  or  in  the  purely 
experimental  sciences,  the  world  will  ever  go 
back  or  even  remain  stationarr.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  a  reaction  against  Taylor's  theo- 
rem, or  of  a  reaction  against  Harvey's  doc- 
trine of  die  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But  with  theology  the  case  is  very  diflferent 

'  As  respects  natural  religion — revelation  being 
for  the  present  altogether  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  a  philosopher 
of  thepresent  da^  is  more  favourably  situated 

"  than  liiales  or  Simonides.  He  has  before  him 
just  the  same  evidence*?  of  design  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks 
had.  We  say  just  the  same ;  for  the  discove- 
ries of  modem  astronomers  and  anatomists 
have  really  added  nothing  to  the  force  of  that 
argument  which  a  rejecting  mind  finds  in 

.  tyety  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish,  leaf,  flower,  and 
shell,    Tne  reasoning  by  which  Socr^ies,  in 

'  XenophdnS  hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist 

*  Aristodemus,  is  exactly  the  reasoning  of  Pa- 
ley's  "Natural  Theology .'*     Socrates  makes 

\  precisety  the  same  use  of  the  statues  of  Poly* 


after  death-:-lire  do  Qot  see  that  a  highly  edu< 
'cated  Buropean, leA  to  his  unassisted  reason, 
'is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  a  Black- 
foot  Indian.    Not  a  single  one  of  the  many 
*  sciences  in  which  we  surpass  the  Blackfoot 
Indians,  throws  the  smallest  light  on  the  state 
of  the  soul  aAer  the  animal  life  is  extinct.    In 
'  truth,  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem, 
'  who  have  attempted,  without  the  help  of  reve- 
^  lation  to  prove  the  immprtality  of  man,  from 
l^lato  down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  as  to  have 
'  lalled  deplorably. 

Then^  again,  all  the  great  enigmaa  which 

perplex  the  natural  theologian  are  ^he  same  in 

'all  ages.     TM  ingenuity  of  a  people  just 

^  eme-^ina  froifn  barbarism  is  quite  sufficient  to 

propound  thfo^    The  wi^om  of  Locke  or 

Clarke  ia  quite  unable  to  solve  them.    It  is  a 

mistake  to  iihagine  that  subtle  speculations 

touching  the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of  eviU 

the  necesa^tT  of  human  actions,  the  foundation 

of  moral  obligation,  imnly  any  high  degree  of 

inteUectaal  culture.     Such  speonlations,  on 

ibc  contrary,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  de> 

,  IJKht  of  intelligent  children  and  of  half-civil- 

Sxed  men.    Tlie  number  of  boys 'is  not  small 


who,  at  fourteen,  hare  thought  enough  ^ 
these  questions  to  be  fully  entitled  to  th« 
praise  which  Voltaire  gives  to  ZSadig,  '^D  en 
savait  ce  qu'on  ^n  a  so  dans  tons  les  Ages, 
e'e$t4-dtre,  fort  pen  de  cboi^."  The  book  of 
Job  ahows,  that  long  before  letters  and  arts 
were  known  to  Ionia,  these  vexing  qoestiona 
were  debated  with  no  common  skill  and  elo- 
quence, under  the  tents  of  the  Idnmean  Emirs; 
nor  has  human  reason^  in  the  coorst  of  three 
thousand  years,  discovered  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphai 
and  Zophar. 

Natural  theology,  then,  is  not  a  progrcsaiVe 
science.  That  knowledge  of  our  origin  and 
of  our  destiny  which  we  derive  from  revelap 
tion,  is  indeed  of  very  different  clearness,  and 
very  difl*erent  importance.  But  neither  is  re- 
vealed religion  of  the  nature  of  a  progressive 
science.  All  Divine  truth  is,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Protestant  churches,  recorded 
in  certain  books.  It  is  equally  open  to  all  who 
in  any  age  c^  read  those  books ;  nor  can  all 
the  discoveries  of  all  the  philosophers  in  the 
world  add  a  single  verse  to  any  of  these  books. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  divinity  there  can« 
not  be  a  progress  analogous  to  that  which  ia 
constantly  taking  place  in  pharmacy,  geology, 
and  navigation.  A  Christian  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury  with  a  Bible  is  on  a  par  with  a  Christian 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  Bible,  candour 
and  natural  acuteness  being,  of  course,  sup* 
posed  equal.  If  matters  not  at  all  that  the 
compass,  printing,  gunpowder,  steam,  giis,  va(C- 
cinalion,  and  a  thousand  other  discoveries  and 
ipveQtioas  which  were  unknown  in  the.  fifth 
cent'iry  are  familiar  to  the  nineteenth.  Noi^e 
of  these  discoveries  and  inventions  h&ve  t^e 
smallest  bearing  on  the  question  whether  man 
is  justified  by  faith  alone,  or  whether  the  invp- 
caiion  of  saints  is  an  orthodox  piractice.  It 
steems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  seep- 
rity  fof  the  future  Against  the  prevalepce  ^f 
any  theological  error  that  has  ever  prevailed 
in  time  past  among  Christian  mf  n«  We  are 
confident  that  th^  world  will  never  go  back  to 
the  solar  system  of  Ptolemy;  nor  is  our  confi- 
dence in  the  least  shafcen  by  the  circumstance 
that  even  so  great  a  man  aa  Bacon  rejected 
the  theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn ;  fqr  dacqn 
had  not  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  sonj|d 
conclusion  which  are  within  our  reach,  and 
which  secure  people,  who  would  not  have  be^n 
worthy  to  mend  bis  pent,  from  falling  infio  hjia 
mistakes.  But  we  are  very  diflTerently  affeetfd 
when  we  redect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
ready,  to  die  for  the  doctrine  of  traaaubstaatia- 
tion^  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  If* 
had  all  the  information  qn  the  subject  M^u  ife 
have,  or  that,  u^hile  the  world  lasts,  any  hum^ 
being  will  have.  The  text  **  This  is  my  body,** 
was  in  his  New  Teetajnent  as  it  ia  in  ours.    ^ 

The  absurdity  of  the  literal  interpretation 
was  aa  great  and  as  obvious  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  it  is  now.  No  progress  that  sci- 
ence has  made  or  will  make  can  add  to  what 
seems  to  tu  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  ar- 
gument against  the  real  preeence.  We  iMre 
therefbre  unable  to  understand  why  what  ^ir 
Thomas  More  believed  respeciiug  tnm&ubptan- 
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fMmriiiaf  ii^rlwIbelldt«dVlk»  eld  of  thoe 
4gr  tiken  eqiMU  in  abilities  luid  honest  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  B«it  0ir  Thomas  More  is  one 
*ortfae  choice  specimens  of  litiman  wisdom  and 
Tirtae;  and  the  doctrine  of  transobstaintiation 
is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faidi  which  stands 
ihat  test  wiil  stand  any  test  The  prophesies 
-^f  Brothers  and  the  miraelesof  Prince  Hohen- 
'lohe  sink  to  trifles  in  the  comparison.  One  re- 
-aervatibn,  indeed,  mnst  he  ibade.  Thte  books 
and  traditions  of  a  sect  nmf  contain,  mingled 
with  propositions  a«rictl3rtheok)gieaI,  other  pro- 
-positions  purporting  to  i%st  on  the  same  aatho- 
nty  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  discover- 
ies should  throw  disoredit  on  the  j^hysioal  pro- 
positions, the  theological  proptoAtions,  vnless 
Hkfey  can  be  separated  from  the  physical  pro- 
positions, will  share  in  their  discredit  In  this 
'Way,  nndoabtedly,  the  progress  of  science  may 
'indirectly  serve  the  cause  of  religions  truth. 
The  Hindoo  mj^thology,  fbr  exomffle,  is  bound 
np  with  a  most  absurd  geography.  Bvery 
young  Brahmin,  therefore,  who  le^s  geogra- 
phy in  nut  colleges,  leamif  to  smile  at  the  Hin- 
doo mythology.  IfCiihelioismhasnotsufer- 
cd  to  an  equal  degvee  fnm  the  Papal  decisioD 
that  the  sun  goes  toiind  the  earth,  this  »  be- 
cause all  intelligent  Catholics  now  hold,  with 
Pascal,  that  in  deciding  the  point  at  ah  the 
OhuTch  exceeded  her  powers,  and  was,  there- 
fore, justly  left  destithte  of  that  supemamral 
assistance  which,  in  the  exercise  of  her  legiti- 
mate tactions,  the  promise  of  her  Founder 
•uthoriaed  her  to  expect 

This  reservation  aAbts  not  at  all  the  truth 
of  oar  proposition,  thar  divinity,  proper^  so 
eaned,  is  not  a  nrogretsive  science.  A  very 
common  knowledge  of  history,  a  very  litde  ob- 
servation of  life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no 
learning,  no  sagacity,  aifofds  a  security  against 
the  greatest  errors  on  sufbjeots'  rdating  to  ihe 
invisible  world.  Bayle  and  Ohttlingworth,  two 
of  the  most  skeptical  of  mankind,,  turned  Ca- 
tholics from  sincert  conviction,  iohnson,  in- 
credulous on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready 
believer  in  miracles  and  apparitions.  He 
would  not  believe  in  Ossian,  but  he  believed 
in  the  second  sight  He  would  not  believe  in 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  bht  he  believed  in 
the  Cock  Lane  Gbott 

For  these  reasons  we  haveceasedtowonderat 
anyvagaries  of  superttititm.  "We  have  seen  men, 
not  of  mean  intellect  of  neglected  education, 
hut  qnali/led  by  their  Uileats  and  acqnirtment^ 
to  atiain  eminenee  either  in  actiw  or  speculative 
n«it«uits,  well-read  loholars,  expert  logicians, 
'  Ipeen  observers  of  life  and  maaners,  ptophe* 
t]dng,  interpfeting,  talking  unknown  tongues, 
-  woiking  miraculous  cures,  coming  dewn  with 
messages  from  God  to  the  Houses  of  Commons. 
We  have  seen  an  old  woman,  with  no  talents 
beyond  the  ctuming  of  a  fortune-leller,  and 
"With  the  education  of  a  eculUon,  exalted  into 
a  prophetess,  and  svrrounded  by  tens  of  thou- 
aands  of  devoted  foUowers,  many  of  wliom 
were,  in  station  and  knowledge,.immeasurably 
lier  superiors;  and  all  this  in  the  nineteenth 
atntunr,  and  all  this  in  London.  Yetwhynott 
For  of  the  dealinga  of  God  with  man  no  more 
hat  been  revealed. to  tha ..nineteenth  century 


than  to  the  «rm,  or  to  Louden  tan  t6  ^hn  wiMk 
est  parish  in  the  Hebrides,  it  is  ntie  ihat^ia 
those  Aings  which  concern  this  life  and  tfaii 
world,  man  conetantly  becomes  wiser.  But  k 
is  no  less  true  that,  as  respects  a  higher  fMwer 
and  a  Aitnre  state,  man,  in  tite  langnage  «f 
Goethe's  scoffing'  fiend, 

**  bl«ibt  net*  yon  glelebem  ■chhifi 
Vnd  itt  to  wunderlieh  tlf  wie  aiu  ertten  ug." 

The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illii^ 
trates  these  observations.  During  the  iaat 
seven  centuries  the  public  mind  of  Burope  has 

ide  Consunt  progress  in  every  departmattt 
of  secular  knowledge.  But  in  religion  we  can 
trace  no  constant  progress.  The  eeelesiaslb- 
cal  history  of  that  long  period  is  the  histoiy 
of  movement  to  and  fro.  Four  times  since'  the 
authority  of  the  Cluiroh  of  Rome  was  esta- 
blished in  Westeen  Chrisiendom  has  the  hn- 
man  imeilect  risen  up  hgainst  her  yoke.  Twine 
she  renuined  completely  victorious.  T wioe  she 
came  fortii  fsom  the  conflict  bearing  the  marks 
ef  cmel  woimds,  but  with  the  principle  of  Ufo 
still  strong  withiu  her.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  tremendous  assaults  n^ich  she  has  snr- 
vived,  we  find  it  difficult  io  conceive  in  whal 
way  she  is  to  perish. 

The  first- of  these  iasuffcetieas  broke  out  In 
the  region  where  the  benntifnl  language  of  Gc 
was  spoken.  That  country,  singularly  iavonr- 
ed  by  nature,  .was,  in  tlie  fiweUth  century,  tiw 
most  flotnishing  and  civilised  part  of  Western 
Europe.  Itiwas  in-  nowise. a  part  of  Franee. 
It  had  a  dzstinei  political  exislence,  a  distiaat 
national  character,  distinct  usages,  and  a  dis- 
tinct speebh.  The  soil  was  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated ;  and  amidst  the  corafields  and  vine- 
yards arose  many  rich  cities,  each  of  whinh 
was  a  little  republic ;  and  many  stately  cnstlas, 
each  of' which  contained  a  mitiiatoiie  ofan  im- 
perial covrt  it  was  there  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  first  laid  aside  its  terrors,  first  took  A 
hussane*  and  graeeful  fotm,  first  appeared  as 
the  inseparable  asaootntr  «C  art  and  lateratwre, 
of  courtesy  and  love.  The  other  vemaealar 
dialects  which,  since  the  fifth  century,  had 
spruag  up  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  iIm  Ba- 
man  empire^  were  still  rude  and  imperfect 
The  sweet  Tuscan,  the  rich  and  energetie  Eng- 
lish, were  abandoned  to  artisans  and  shep- 
herds. -  No  clerk  had  ever  condescended  to 
use  such  barbarous  jargon  for  the  teaching  of 
science,  for  the  recording  of  great  events*  or 
for  die  painting  Cf  life  and  manners.  But  the 
langnage  of  Provence  was  aineady  the  Jaa- 
guage  of  lb»  learaed  «nd  pelite^  and  was  eai- 
plo]^  by  iramerous  writenn  etudions  Of  all  -tne 
arts  of  oompositioo  and  versification 

A  litevMure'  rich  in  ballads,  in  warrsonfs* 
in  satire,  and,-  above  all*  in  amatory  poetry, 
amused  the  leiame  of  the  knighu  and  ladies 
triiose  fortiiod  mansions  adorned  the  banka 
oC  the  Bhone  and  •Garonne.  With  civilixation 
had  ceoMfteedom  of  thought  Uaahad  taken 
away  the  horror  with  which  misbeliewrs  warn 
elsewhere  regarded.  No  Norman  or  Breton 
ever  saw  a  Mussulman,  except  to  give  and  re* 
cehre  blows  on  same  ByfianfieUl  of  battle.  Bnc 
4h«  paof^e.'of  the  rich  cowitEica  whinkAaym- 
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4ir«iM  P]rr«MiB»  lhp«4  in  htib'm  of  eonrtA^nt 
and  profitable  ititerooarse  with  ihe  Moorisk 
kittgdoms  4>(  Spaiiu  and  gare  a  hospitable  wel- 
•ome  to  skilful  teachers  and  matheBMttciaas, 
who,  in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Granada, 
had  become  versed  in  all  the  learaiag  of  the 
Arabians.  The  Greek,  stlU  preserving,  in  the 
midst  of  political  degradation,  the  ready  wit 
and  th^  Inquiring  spirit  of  his  fathers,  still  able 
to  read  the  most  perfect  of  human  composi- 
«ioiis,  still  speaking  the  most  powerful  and 
daxible  of  human  languages,  brought  to  the 
airts  of  Narbonnrand  Toulouse,  together  with 
ytot  drugs  and  silks  of  remote  climates,  bold  and 
anbtle  theories,  long  unknown  to  the  ignorant 
-aad  credulous  WesU  The  Paulieian  theokigy 
*^a  theology  in  which,  as  it  ahouki  seem,  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  modem  Calvinists  were 
miDgled  with  some  doctrines  derived  from  the 
ancient  Manicheej^-^spfcad  rapidly  through 
Prwence  and  Langaedoo.  The  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  regarded  with  loathing 
and  contempt.  "Viler  than  a  priest,"— "I 
w6uld  as  soon  be  a  phest,*' — ^became  prover- 
'laal  expressioaSk  The  Papacy  lost  all  autho- 
rity with  all  classes,  from  the  great  feudal 
:prmcc8  down  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  danger  to  the  hierarehy  was  indeed 
formidable.  Only  one  transalpine  nation  had 
emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that  nation  had 
thrown  off  all  respect  for  Romp.  Only  one  of 
the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe  had  yet 
-been  extensively  employed  for  literary  pur- 

.  poses,  and  that  language  was  a  machine  in 
the  hands  of  herHios.  The  geographical  po- 
mtion  of  Uie  sectaries  made  the  danger  pecu- 
liarly formidable.  They  occupied  a  central 
region  communicating  directly  with  France, 
with  Italy,  and  with  Spain.  The  provinces 
which  were  still  untainted  were  separated 
lh>m  each  other  by  this  infected  district  Un- 
der these  cirv^umstances,  it  seemed  probable 
that  a  single  generation  wouM  suffice  to  spread 
the  reformed  dootrine  to  Lisbon,  to  London, 
find  to  Naples.  Dm  this  was  not  to  be.  Rome 
cried  for  help  to  the  warriors  of  northern 
France.  She  appealed  at  once  to  their  soper- 
sUtion  and  to  their  cupidity.  To  the  devout 
believers  she  promiiwd  pardons  as  ample  as 
thofee  with  which  she  had  rewarded  the  deliver- 
ers of  the  holy  Sepiiich«*e.  To  the  rapacious 
and  profliftite  she  offei'ed  the  plunder  of  fertile 
plains  and  wealthy  cities.  Unhappilj,  the  in- 
genious and  polished  inhabitants  of  the  Lan- 
guedocian  provraoes  were  far  better  qualified 
to  enrich  and  emfoeMish  their  country  than  to 
4Mend  It.  Emintnt  in  the  arts  of  peace,  un- 
rhralled  in  the  "^gay  science,"  elevated  above 
many  vnlgar  superstitions,  they  wanted  that 

•iron  courage,  and  that  skill  in  martial  txer- 
cises,  which  distinguished  the  chivalry  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Loire,  and  were  ill-fitted  to 
•fkce  enemies,  who,  in  every  country  fi-om  Ire- 
land to  Palestine,  had  been  victorioas  agamst 
tetiibld  odds.   A  war,  dl^ti  ngniahed  even  among 

I  wars  of  religion  by  its  merciless  auiocity,  de- 

•  stroyed  the  Albigensian  heresy;  and  with  that 
heresy  the  prosperity,  the  oivilimtion,  the  lite- 
rature, the  national  existence,  of  what  was  once 

■  Jia  tkmi  ovuknt  and  enlighnned  p^  pf  the 


^reaf  Enfopetn  fasily*  Bom«»  im  tfie  i 
time,  warnMl  by  that  fearful  danger  from  which 
the  exterminating  swords  of  her  crusaders  h»d 
narrowly  saved  her,  proceeded  to  revise  and 
to  strengthen  her  whole  system  of  polity.  At 
this  period  were  instituted  the  order  of  Francis, 
the  order  of  Dominic,  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  new  spiritual  police  was  every* 
where*  No  alley  in  a  great  city,  no  hamlet  on 
a  remote  mountain,  waa  unvisited  by  the  beg- 
ging friar.  The  simple  Catholic,  who  was 
content  to  be  no  wiser  than  bis  fathers,  found, 
wherever  he  turned*  a  friendly  voice  to  encou- 
rage him.  The  path  of  the  heretic  was  beset 
by  innumerable  spies ;  and  the  Church,  lately 
in  danger  of  utter  subversion*  now  appeared 
to  be  impregnably  fortified  by  the  k>ve,  the 
reverence,  and  the  terror  of  mankind. 

A  century  and  a  half  pas««ed  away,  and  then 
came  the  second  great  rising  up  of  the  human 
intellect  against  the  spiritual  domination. of 
Rome.  During  the  two  generations  which  fol- 
lowed the  Albigensian  crusade,  the  power  of  the 
Papacy  had  been  at  the  height.  Frederick  II. 
•—the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  tbe  long 
line  of  German  Caesars — bad  in  vain  exhaust- 
ed all  the  resources  of  military  and  political 
skill  in  the  attempt  to  defend  the  righLs  of  the 
civil  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church.  The  vengeance  of  the  priesthood 
had  pursued  his  house  to  the  third  generation. 
Manfred  had  perished  on  the  field  of  battle; 
Conradin  on  the  scaffold.  Then  a  turn  took 
place.  The  secular  authority,  long  unduly 
depressed,  regained  the  ascendant  with  start- 
ling rapidity.  The  change  is  doubtless  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  general  disgust  excitad 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Church  had  abused 
its  power  and  its  success. 

But  something  must  be  attributed  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  individuals.  The 
man  who  bore  the  chief  part  In  effecting  this 
revolution  was  Philip  IV.  of  France,  surnamed 
the  Beantifnl«-a  despot  by  position,  a  despot 
by  temperament,  stern,  implacable,  and  no- 
scnipulotts,  equally  prepared  for  violence  anil 
for  chicanery,  and  surrounded  by  a  devoted 
band  of  men  of  the  sword,  and  of  men  of  law. 
The  fiercest  and  most  high-minded  of  tbe  Rc>- 
man  Pontiffs,  while  bestowing  kingdoms,  and 
citing  great  princes  to  his  judgment-seat,  was 
seiz^  in  his  palace  by  armed  men,  and  40 
foully  outraged  that  he  died  mad  with  rage 
and  terror.  "Thus,"  sang  the  gre|it  Floren- 
tine poet,  "  waa  Christ  in  the  person  of  his 
vicar,  a  aeooad  time  seiaed  by  ru/fians,  1^  ae- 
cond  time  mocked,  a  second  time  drenchfd 
with  the  vinegar  and  the  gall*"*  Tbe  seat  of 
the  Papal  court  waa  carried  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Rome  became  dependants 
of  France.  Then  came  tbe  great  schism,  of 
the  West*  Two  Popes,  each  with  a  doubtthl 
title,  made  ail  Europe  ring  with  their  mutual 
invectives  and  anathemas.  Rome  cried. out 
against  the  corruptions  of  Avignon ;  and  Avig- 
non, with  equal  justice,  reicriminated  on  BonK. 
The  plain  Christian  people,  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  it  waa  a  aacred  duty  to  be  in  eom- 
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wWi  the  Hsitd  df  the  Olitireli«  %rcrt 
unable  to  disooTer,  amMbt  conflictiiig  teittimo^ 
Dies  and  conflicting  argnments,  to  which  of 
tiM  two  worthlesn  pHests  who  were  carting 
ahd  renting  each  odier,  the  headship  of  the 
Chttroh  rightfolly  belonged.  It  was  nearly  at 
thia  jancture  that  the  voice  of  John  Wicklifle 
began  to  make  it»elf  heard.  The  public  mind 
ci  England  was  soon  stirred  to  its  inmost 
depAs ;  and  the  inflnence  of  the  new  doctrines 
was  soon  felt,  even  in  the  distant  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  In  Bohemia,  indeed,  there  had  long 
been  a  predisposition  to  heresy.  Merchants 
from  the  I*ower  Danabe  were  often  seen  in  the 
fairs  of  Prague;  an<l^  the  Lower  Danube  was 
peculiarly  the  seat  of  the  Paulician  theology. 
The  Church,  torn  by  nehism,  and  fiercely  as- 
sailed at  once  in  England  and  the  German 
empire,  was  in  a  fiimation  scarcely  less  peril- 
ous dum  at  the  crisis  whioh  preceded  the  Albi- 
gensian  crusade. 

But  this  danger  aho  passed  by.  The  eiril 
power  gave  its  strenuous  support  lo  the 
Charch;  and  the  Church  made  some  show 
of  reforming  iuelf.  The  council  of  Constance 
put  an  end  to  the  schism.  The  whole  Catholic 
world  was  again  united  under  a  single  chief, 
and  rules  were  Hid  down  which  seemed  to 
make  it  improbable  that  the  power  of  that 
chief  would  be  grossly  abused.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  were 
p«t  to  death.  The  English  government  pot 
down  the  Lollards  with  mereiless  rigour;  and, 
in  the  next  generation,  no  traoe  of  the  second 
great  revoh  against  the  Papacy  could  be  found, 
esDcept  among  the  rude  populatioa  of  the 
DUmn  tains  of  Bohemia. 

Another  century  went  by;  and  then  began 
the  third  and  the  most  memorable  struggle  for 
spiritual  freedom.  The  times  were  changed. 
The  gi^eat  remains  of  Athentaa  and  Roman 
fjenius  were  studied  by  thousands.  The  Church 
had  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  leaminf.  The 
powers  of  the  modem  languages  had  at  length 
been  developed.  The  isTention  of  printing 
haca  given  new  fhcilities  to  the  intercourse  of 
mind  with  mind.  With  such  auspices  com- 
menced the  great  Reformation. 

We  will  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
in  a  shoit  compass,  what  appears  to  ua  to  be 
the  real  history  of  the  contest,  which  began 
with  the  preaching  of  Luther  against  the  in- 
dttlgeaees,  and  which  may,  in  one  sense,  be 
said  to  have  been  terminated,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Bnrope,  the  victory 
of  Protestantism  was  rapid  and  decisive.  The 
dominton  of  the  Papacy  was  lelt  by  the  nations 
of  Teatonic  blood  as  the  dominion  of  Italians, 
of  foreigtiera,  of  men  alien  in  language,  ma»* 
ners,  and  intellectnal  eoastitutios.  The  large 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  spiritual  tribu- 
nals of  Rome  seemed  to  be  a  degradiag  badge 
of  servitude.  The  sums  which,  under  a  thou- 
sand pretexts,  were  exacted  by  a  distant  court, 
w«re  regarded  both  as  a  humiliating  and  as  a 
miaoms  tribute.  The  character  of  that  court 
excited  the  scorn  and  disgust  of  a  grave, 
earnest,  sincere,  and  devoat  people.  The  new 
chaplogy  spread  witb  a  fapidi^  naver  known 


before.  All  ranks,  all  varieties  of  chaitictfr,. 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  innovators.  8ov«v> 
reigns  impatient  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope-^nobles  desirous 
to  share  the  plunder  of  abbeys — suitors  exas- 
perated by  the  extortions  of  the  Roman  Camera 
—patriots  impatient  of  a  foreign  role— good 
men  scandalized  by  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church— bful  men  desirous  of  the  license  in- 
separable from  great  moral  revolutions — wise 
men  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  trnth^^weak  mea 
alkiced  by  the  ^(litter  of  novelty— all  a'ere 
found  on  one  side.  Alone,  among  the  north- 
em  nations,  the  Irish  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith;  and  the  cause  of  this  seems  to  bava 
been,  that  the  national  feeling  which,  in  hap- 
pier countries,  was  directed  against  Rome,  was 
m  Ireland  directed  against  England.  In  My 
years  from  the  day  in  which  Luther  publicly 
renounced  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  burned  the  bull  of  Leo  before  the 
gates  of  Wittenbeng,  Protestantism  attawed 
its  highest  ascendency— an  ascendency  whieli^ 
it  soon  lost,  and  which  it  never  regained. 
Hundreds,  who  could  well  remember  Brother 
Martin  a  devout  Catholic,  lived  to  see  the  revo- 
lution of  which  he  was  the  chief  author,  victo? 
rious  in  half  the  states  of  £uix>pe.  In  England* 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia,  Prussia* 
Baxonyi  Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  the  Palatinate,  ia 
several  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Northern 
Netherlands,  the  Reformation  had  completely, 
triumphed;  and  in  all  the  other  conntnes  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyreaees*  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing. 

But  while  this  mighty  work  was  proceeding 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  a  revolution  of  a  yery 
difl*er«nt  kind  had  taken  place  in  the  south* 
The  temper  of  Italy  and  Spain  was  widelv  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Geroumy  and  EnglaiuL  Aa 
the  national  feeling  of  the  Teutonic  nationa 
impelled  them  to  throw  off  the  Italian  supre- 
macy, so  the  national  (eeling  of  the  Italians 
impelled  them  to  resist  any  change  which  might 
deprive  their  country  of  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the 
tributes  were  spent,  of  which  foreign  nations 
so  biuerly  complained.  It  was  to  adorn  Italy 
that  the  traffic  m  indulgencen  had  been  carried 
to  that  scandalous  excess  which  had  roused 
the  indignation  of  Luther.  There  was  among 
the  Italians  both  much  piety  and  much  im- 
piety; but  with  very  few  exceptions,  neither 
the  piety  nor  the  impiety  took  the  turn  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  religioas  Italians  desired  a 
rtCwm  of  morals  and  discipline,  but  iM)t  a  re- 
form of  doctrine,  and  least  of  all  a  schism. 
The  irreligious  Italians  *inpjy  disbelievetl 
Christianity,  without  hating  iu  They  looked  at 
it  as  artists,  or  as  statesmen ;  and  to  looking 
at  it,  they  liked  it  better  in  the  established  form 
than  in  any  other.  It  was  to  them  what  the 
Pagan  worship  waa  to  Trajan  and  Pliny. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  8avanaix»la,  nor  that  of 
Machiavelli,  had  any  thing  in  common  with  thai 
of  the  religioua  or  political  Protestants  u*  tna 
north. 

Spain  agaia  was«  with  respect  lo  the  Catboiia 
Church,  in  a  situation  very  differant  (jroia  that 
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ofAeTentoiBrfc  ikalloiM;  Ttalf  wtSf  ht  fftet,  a 
pnrt  of  the  empirs  of  Charles  Y. ;  and  the 
coBit  of  Rome  was,  on  many  importaad  oeca^ 
aions,  his  tool.  He  had  not,  therefeiv,  like  the 
distant  pinces  of  the  north,  a  smmg  selfish 
motive  for  attacking  the  Papaej.  In  ftiot^  the 
vfenr  measnres  whioh  provoked  the  Sorereijfm 
of  England  to  renounce  all  eoftneetiMk  with 
Bome,  were  dictated  by  the  Sovereign  of  Spain. 
The  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people  concurred 
with  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  government. 
The  attachment  of  the  Castilian  to  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors  was  peculiarly  strong  and  ardent 
With  that  faith  were  inseparably  bound  up  the 
institutions,  the  independence,  and  the  glory  of 
his  conn  try.  Between  the  day  when  the  last 
Ck>thic  king  was  vanquished  on  the  banks  of 
the  Xeres,  and  the  day  when  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  entered'  Oranada  in  triumph,  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed ;  ajid  during 
thoee  years  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  en* 
gaged  in  a  desperate  stragcrle  against  misbe> 
lievers.  The  cruSades  had  been  merely  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  The 
existence  of  Spain  had  been  one  long  crusade. 
AAer  fighting  Mussulmans  in  the  Old  World, 
she  began  to  fight  heathens  in  the  New.  It  was 
nmi&er  the  authority  of  a  P^al  bull  that  her 
children  steered  into  unknown  seas.  It  was 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross  that  they  march- 
ed fearlessly  into  the  heart  of  great  kingdoms. 
It  was  with  the  err  of  ^Saint  Xames  for  Spain  V* 
that  they  charged  armies  which  oumumbered 
them  a  hundredfold.  And  men  said  that  the 
Saint  had  beard  the  call,  and  had  himself  in 
arms,  on  a  gray  war-horse,  led  the  onset  before 
which  the  worshippers  of  (hlse  gods  had  given 
way.  AAer  the  battle,  every  excess  of  rapa* 
city  or  cruelty  was  sufficiently  vindicated  by 
the  plea  that  the  suiferers  were  unbaptiaed. 
Avarice  stimulated  zeal.  Zeal  consecrated 
avarice.  Proselytes  and  gold  mines  were 
sought  with  equal  ardour.  In  the  very  year  in 
which  the  Saxons,  maddened  by  the  exactions 
of  Rome,  broke  loose  from  her  yoke,  the  Spa- 
niards, under  the  authority  of  Rome,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
treasures  of  Montezuma*  Thus  Catholicism, 
which,  in  the  public  mind  of  Northern  Europe, 
was  associated  with  spoliation  and  oppression, 
was,  in  the  public  mind  of  Spain,  associated 
with  liberty,  victory,  dominion,  wealth,  and 
gloty. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  effect  of 
the  great  outbreak  of  Protestantism  in  one  part 
of  Cjiristendom  should  have  been  to  produce 
en  equally  violent  outbreak  of  Catholic  zeal  in 
another.  Two  reformations  were  pushed  on 
at  once  wiilh  e^ual  energy  and  effect— a  refor- 
mation of  doctrine  in  the  North— a  reformation 
€i  manners  and  disoiplme  in  the  South.  In 
the  course  of  a  single  generattion,  the  whole 
kpirit  of  the  Chnrdb  of  Rome  underwent  a 
change.  Prom  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  to  the 
most  secluded  hermitage  of  the  Apennines,  the 
f^reat  revival  was  everywhere  felt  and  seen. 
Aril  the  insiitatioas  aneiently  devised  for  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  the  faith,  were  fur- 
Mshed  up  and  made  cdlohMit.  New  engines 
i4  aiiU  more  fonnidal)le<  power  weiti  oonstract- 


ed.    Everywftere  oM<  tnliglMur' 
were  remodelled,  and  new  reKgioos  < 
ties  eatted  into  eaistence.  Within  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Leo^  the  order  of  Camaldoli  war 
purified.    The  Captichins   restored   the  old. 
Franciscan  (tiseapline-^the  midnight  prayer ' 
and  the  life  of  siknoew    The  Bamabitet  and  • 
the  society  of  Somasca  devoted  themselves  to 
the  relief  and  edocaAon  of  the  poor.    To  the  • 
Theatine  order  a  still  higher  interest  belongs*  > 
Its  great  object  was  the  same  with  that  of  one 
eariy  Methodists— to  supply  the  defioieneiea 
of  the  parochial  eleigjw 

1'he  Church  of  Rome,  wiser  than  the  Church 
of  England,  gave  every  •eounienance  to  the 
good  work.  The  members  of  the  new  broker- 
hood  preached  to  great  multitudes  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  fields,  prayed  by  the  beds  of  the  atclc*  • 
and  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  the 
d3ring.  Foremost  among  them  in  seal  and  de- 
votion was  Gian  Pietro  Caraih,  aderwards 
Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.  U  the  convent  of  the 
Tbeattnes  at  Venice,  under  the  eye  of  Caraffiu 
a  Spanish  gentleman  took  up  his  abode,  tended 
the  poor  in  the  hospttala,  went  about  in  rags 
starved  himself  almost  to  death,  and  often  sal- 
lied into  the  streets,  mowutd  on  stones,  and, 
waving  his  hot  ta invite  the  passer»-by>  began: 
to  preach  in  a  strange  jhrgon  of  minted 
Castilian  and  Tuscan.  The  Theatines  were  • 
among  the  most  aealens  and  rigid  of  men  $  has  ■ 
to  this  esthasiastie  neophyte  l^eir  disc^ina 
seeaaed  lax,  and  their  movements  sluggish ;  for  • 
his  i>wn  mind,  naturally,  passionate  and  ima^ 
ginalrve,  had  passed  through  a  training  whieh 
had.  given  to  nil  hit  peculiarities  a  morbid  in- 
tensity and  energy.  In  his  early  life*  he  had 
been  the  verf  prototype  of  Hie  hero  of  Cer- 
vantes. The  single  study  of  the  young  Hidalgo 
had  been  chiralnous  romance ;  and  his  exiet- 
ence  had  been  one  gorgeous  day-^hream  of  prin- 
cesses nssoued  and  infidels  subdued*  He  had 
chosen  a  Dnlciaea,  *^  no  eoantess,  no  duoheas" 
-*these  are  his  own  words—**  but  one  of  far 
higher  station  f  and  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  of  laying  at  her  feet  the  keys  of  Moor^ 
ish  casiles  «id  the  jewelled  turbans  of  Asiaiie 
kings.  In  the  midst  of  thes#  visions  of  martial 
glory  and  prosperous  love,  a  severe  wound 
stretched  him  on  a  bed  of  sjckness.  His  ceiw 
stitntion  was  shattered,  and  he  was  doomed  to 
be  a  cripple  for  life.  The  palm  of  strength* 
graces  and  skill  in  knightly  exercises,  was  no 
longer  for  him.  He  could  no  longer  hope  to 
strike  down  gigantic  soldans,  or  to  find  fovonr 
in  the  sight  of  beantirul  women.  A  new  riaien 
then  arose  in  his  mind,  and  nsingled  itself  with 
his  old  delusions  In  a  manner  which,  to  most 
Englishmen,  most  seem  singular ;  but  which 
these  who  know  how  close  was  the  union  be- 
tween religion  and  chivalry  in  Spain,  will  be 
at  no  lofts  to  imderstand.  He  would  still  be  a 
soldier— he  would  stiU  be  a  knight-errant;  hut* 
the  soldier  and  knight-errant  of  the  spouse  of  < 
Christ  He  wonid  smite  the  Oreat  Red  Dragon. 
He  would  he  the  chanmton  of  the  Wobma 
clothed  with  the  Son.  He  wonkl  break  the 
charm  imdsr  which  foiss  nrpphets  held  the^ 
souls  of  men  in  bondage.  His  restless  spirii- 
led  him  m  theSyriai^  desefls»and  lo  the  ehli|» 
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<^  tbc  Holr  8e.J•n^c^Te.  Thence  he  wandered  [ 
hgmk  *o  lae  ftirtn^t  >r>st,  and  astonished  the  I 
o««ifaiu  of\Bp9iu  anu  the  schools  of  France  hy  | 
HI*  peBtence  and  tiglls.  "Hie  same  hvely  itna- 
tftiadofi  which  bad  beeti  employed  in  picturing 
Ami  tnimilt  of  nnreal  battles,  and  the  charms 
of  unreal  qtieens,  now  peopled  his  solitude 
Witk  sahits  and  angel? .  The  Holy  Virgin  de- 
teended  to  cotttnnne  with  him.  He  saw  the 
SaTiour  face  to  face  with  the  eye  of  flesh.  Even 
those  mysteries  of  religion  which  are  the  hard- 
est trial  of  fhith,  were  in  his  case  palpable  to 
sight*  It  is  dfffietiH  to  relate  without  a  pitying 
smile,  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  he  saw 
tt^nsnbstantiation  take  place ;  and  that,  as  he 
stood  praying  on  the  steps  of  8t  Dominic,  he 
sifW  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  wept  aloud  with 
joy  ana  wonder.  Such  was  the  celebrated 
tgntUtis  Lbyola,  who  in  the  great  Catholic  re- 
MioRt  bore  the  same  share  which  Lather  bore 
in  th^  great  Pi^testant  movement. 

DiisJEHisfled  with  the  system  of  the  Theatines, 
the  eilthtisiastie  Spaniard  ttirned  his  fkce  to- 
wairds  Rome.  Poor,  obscure,  without  a  patron, 
wMiovt  reeommendationis  he  entered  the  citv 
where  now  two  princely  temples,  rich  with 
paintings  and  taiany-coloared  marble,  comme- 
■korate  his  great  services  to  the  Church ;  where 
Ms  fonn  stands  sculptured  in  massive  silver; 
where  his  bones,  enshrined  amidst  jewels,  are 
placed  beneath  the  ahar  of  God.  His  activity 
and  seal  bore  down  all  opposition ;  and  under 
hfs  rule  the  order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist,  and 
gtew  rapidly  to  the  full  measure  of  its  gigantic 
powers.  With  what  vehemence,  with  what 
poHcy,  with  what  exact  discipline,  with  \^hat 
datmtfess  courage,  with  what  self-denial,  with 
w4iat  forgetAflne^s  of  the  dearest  private  ties. 
With  what  intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to  a 
sfagle  end,  with  what  unscrupulous  laxity  and 
versatility  in  the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits 
Amght  the  batdes  of  their  church,  is  written  in 
ejrery  page  of  the  annals  of  ilurope  during 
ssveral  generations.'  In  th^  order  of  Jesus 
was  concentrated  the  quintessence  of  the  Catho- 
li6  Spirit ;  and  the  history  of  the  order  of  Jesus 
is  the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaclion. 
Tlrtt  order  possessed  itself  at  once  of  all  the 
strongholds  which  command  the  public  mind 
-^f  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional, 
of  Ae  sieademies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit  preach- 
ed the  church  was  too  small  for  the  audience. 
The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a  title-page  secured  the 
eireulation  of  a  book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of 
the  Jesuit  that  the  powerfol,  the  noble,  and  the 
beautifhl  hreathed  the  secret  historv  of  their 
Ifres.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuit  that  the 
vouth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  were 
brought  up  fh>m  the  first  rudiments  to  the 
cpnrses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Literature 
aiid'teience,  lately  associated  with  infidelity 
or  with  heresy,  now  became  the  allies  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

'  ]|it)minant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  great 
order  soon  went  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
qoer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger 
and  pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of 
,dttngeons  and  racks,  of  gibbets  and  quartering- 
btocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every 
ilsfttise,  and  in  every  country— scholars,  phy- 


sicians, merchants,  serving^vifn^  in  the  hostile 
court  of  Sweden,  in  the  ol<(  manor-houses  of 
Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Connaught; 
arguing,  instructing,  consoling,  stealing  away 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  animating  the  courags 
of  the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucffix  before  the 
eyes  of  the  dying. 

Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to  plot  against  the 
thrones  and  lives  of  apostate  kings,  to  spread 
evil  rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil 
wars,  to  arm  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Inflexi* 
ble  in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Church* 
they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in  her  cause 
to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  J 
Bxtreme  doctrinesof  obedience  and  extreme  doc- 
trines of  liberty— the  right  of  rulers  to  misgovern 
the  people,  the  right  of  every  one  of  the  people 
to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad  ruler- 
were  inculcated  by  the  same  man  according  as 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  Philip 
or  the  subject  of  Elizabeth.  Some  described, 
these  men  as  the  most  rigid,  others  as  the  most 
indulgent  of  spiritual  directors.  And  both  de^ 
scripiions  were  correct.  The  truly  devout 
listened  with  awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  mo- 
rality of  the  Jesuit..  The  gay  cavalier  who  had 
run  his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail  beauty 
who  had  forgotten  her  marriage-vow,  found  in 
the  Jesuit  an  easy  well-bred  man  of  the  world* 
tolerant  of  the  little  irregularities  of  people  of 
fashion.  The  confessor  was  strict  or  lajc» 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  penitent.  Hia 
first  object  was  to  drive  no  person  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  Since  there  were  bad. 
people,  i(  was  better  that  they  should  be  bad 
Catholics  than  bad  Protestants.  If  a  person, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  tobeabravoi  alibertine* 
or  a  ganibler,  that  was  no  refison  lor  making 
him  a  heretic  too. 

The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enough  for 
this  strange  activity.  The  Jesuits  invaded  all. 
the  countries  which  the  great  maritime  disco*, 
veries  of  the  preceding  age  had  laid  open  to 
European  enterprise.  In  the  depths  of  the 
Peruvian  mines,  at  the  marts  of  the  Africaa 
s)ave-caravans,  on  the  shores  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  in  the  observatories  of  China*  they 
were  to  be  found.  They  made  converts  in 
regions  which  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity 
had  tempted  any  of  their  countrymen  to  enter  { 
and  preached  and  disputed  in  tongues  of  which 
no  other  native  of  the  "West  understood  a  word. 

The  spirit  which  appeared  so  eminently  ia 
this  order,  animated  me  whole  Catholic  world. 
The  court  of  Rome  itself  was  purified.  During 
the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  court  had  been  a  scandal  to  the 
Christian  name.  Its  annals  are  black  with 
treason,  murder,  and  incest.  Even  its  more 
respectable  members  were  utteiiy  unfit  to  h% 
ministers  of  religion*  They  were  men  like 
Leo  X.;  men  who,  with  the  Latinity  of  th^ 
Augustan  age,  had  acquired  iu  atheistical  aed 
scoflln^  spirit.  They  regarded  these  Christian 
mysteries  of  which  they  were  stewards,  just  as 
I  the  Augur  Cicero  and  the  Pontifez  Maximue 
;  Caesar  regarded  the  Sibylline  books  and  the 
pecking  of  the  sacred  chickens.  Among  them* 
selves  they  spoke  of  the  Incarnation,  the. 
Eucharist,  and  the  Trinity,  in  the  same  ume  ^ 
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Catta  and  Vdleius  talked  of  the  oracle 
phi,  or  of  the  voice  of  Faun  us  in  the 
lins.  Their  years  glided  by  in  a  soft 
of  sensual  and  intellectual  voluptuous* 
Choice  cookery,  delicious  wines,  lovely 
,  hounds,  falcons,  horses,  newly-disco- 
nanuscripts  of  the  classics,  sonnets  and 
lue  romances  in  the  sweetest  Tuscan- 
licentious  as  a  fine  sense  of  the  grace- 
uld  permit;  plates  from  the  hand  of  a 
iuto,  designs  for  palaces  by  Michel 
,  fVescocs  by  Raphael,  busts,  mosaics, 
ms  just  dug  up  from  among  the  ruins 
ient  temples  and  villas; — these  things 
le  delight  and  even  the  serious  business 
r  lives.  Letters  and  the  fine  arts  un- 
ily  owe  much  to  this  not  inelegant  sloth, 
en  thegreatstirring  of  the  mindof  Europe 
-when  doctrine  after  doctrine  was  as- 
-when  nation  after  nation  withdrew 
ommunion  with  the  successor  of  8t. 
it  was  felt  that  the  Church  could  not 
sly  confided  to  chiefs  whose  highest 
was,  that  they  wer^  good  judges  of  Latin 
sitions,  of  paintings,  and  of  statues, 
severest  studies  had  a  Pagan  character, 

10  were  suspected  of  laughing  in  secret 
sacraments  which  they  administered, 

believing  no  more  of  the  Gospel  than  of 
'-gante  Maggiore,  Men  of  a  very  different 
ow  rose  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
-men  whose  spirit  resembled  that  of 
n  and  of  Becket.  The  Roman  Pontiffs 
ed  in  their  own  persons  all  the  austerity 
early  anchorites  of  Syria.  Paul  IV. 
t  to  the  Papal  throne  the  same  fervent 
lich  had  carried  him  into  the  Theatine 
t  Pius  v.,  under  his  gorgeous  vest- 
wore  day  and  night  the  hair^hirt  of  a 
friar;  walked  barefoot  in  the  streets  at  the 
'  processions ;  found,  even  in  the  midst 
most  pressing  avocations,  time  for  pri- 
raycr;  often  regretted  that  the  public 
of  his  station  were  unfavourable  to 
in  holiness ;  and  edified  his  flock  by  in- 
ible  instances  of  humility,  charity,  and 
ness  of  personal  injuries  ;  while,  at  the 
ime,  he  upheld  the  authority  of  his  see, 
J  unadulterated  doctrines  of  his  church, 

11  the  stubbornness  and  vehemence  of 
rand.  Gregory  XIIL  exerted  himself 
\y  to  imitate  but  to  surpass  Pius  in  llie 

virtues  of  his  sacred  profession.  As 
B  head,  such  were  the  members.  The 
!  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  world  may 
cd  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  of  aru 
be  at  once  perceived  by  every  person 
rmpares  the  poem  of  Tasso  with  that  of 
>,  or  the  monuments  of  Biztns  V.  with 
•f  Leo  X, 

it  was  not  on  moral  influence  alone  that 
iholic  Church  relied.  The  civil  sword 
in  and  Italy  was  unsparingly  employed 
support.  The  Inquisition  was  armed 
lew  powers  and  inspired  with  a  new 
.  If  Protestantism,  or  the  semblance  of 
lantl^ra,  showed  itself  in  any  quarter,  it 
stantly  met,  not  by  petty,  teasing  perse- 
,  but  by  persecution  of  that  sort  which 
lown  and  cntshts  all  but  a  very  few  se- 


lect spirits^  Whoever  was  sQJipeotad  of  beemv 
whatever  hl»  rank,  his  learning,  or  bi«  pa|Mil»- 
tion,  was  k>  purge  hhnself  tg  the  satisfaetioft 
of  a  severe  and  vigilant  tribunal*  or  to  dia  by 
fire.  Heretical  books  were  sought  on!  aad 
destroyed  with  the  sama  unsparing  rifour* 
Works  which  were  once  in  €v«jry  bense  wen» 
so  efflsctually  suppressed  thai  oq  oopy  ef  thei^ 
now  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  extensive  libra* 
ries.  One  book  in  particular,  eniitlid  '^Of  tho 
bene^ts  of  the  death  of  Christ,"  bad  this  faie. 
It  was  written  in  Tuscan,  was  awnj  times  re- 
printed, and  was  eagerly  read  in  every  part  oi 
Italy.  Bat  the  Inquisitors  detected  in  it  th^ 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justi£catioa  by  faiUi 
alone.  They  proscribed  it:  and  it  ia  now  as 
utterly  lost  as  the  second  decade  of  lavy. 

Thus,  while  the  Protestant  Reformation  pro^ 
ceeded  rapidly  at  one  exlremity  of  Europe,  thm 
Catholic  revival  went  on  as  rapidly  at  the 
other.  About  half  a  century  ailer  the  great 
separation,  there  were  throughout  the  aonky 
Protestant  governments  and  PretestantnatioiiSv 
In  the  south  were  governments  and  matioa* 
actuated  by  the  most  intense  zeal  for  the  an* 
cient  church.  Between  these  two  hostile- 
regions  lay,  geographically  as  well  as  nioraUy»i 
a  great  debatable  land.  In  France,  Belginvwi 
Southern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  tbe^ 
contest  was  still  imdecided*  The  govem»ent» 
of  those  countries  bad  not  renounced  thsiff 
connection  with  Rome;  hut  the  ProtesAante 
were  numerous,  powerful,  bold,  and  activet.  In 
France  they  formed  a  comnoonwealth  witbin- 
the  realm,  held  fortresses,  were  able  lo  briag' 
great  armies  into  the  £eld,  and  had  tieate4 
with  their  sovereign  on  terms  of  equality.  In- 
Poland,  the  kine  was  still  a  Catholic ;  b^t  ili#, 
Protestants  had  the  upper  band  in  the  Diev 
filled  the  chief  offices  in  tne  administrationi  andir 
in  the  large  towns,  took  possession  of  the  parish 
churches.  '*It  appeared."  says  the  Papal 
nuncio,  **  that  in  Poland,  rrotestantism  weuM 
completely  supersede  Catholicism."  In  Ba» 
varia,  the  state  of  things  Was  nearly  the  same* 
The  Protestants  had  a  majority  in  the  Assam* 
bly  of  the  States,  and  demanded  from  the  duke 
concessions  in  favour  of  their  religion,  as  the- 
price  of  (heir  subsidies.  In  Transylvania»  the 
house  of  Austria  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
Diet  from  confiscating,  by  one  sweeping  4e* 
cree,  the  estates  of  the  church^  In  Austria 
Proper  it  was  generally  said  that  only  oac* 
thirteenth  part  of  the  population  could  be 
counted  on  as  good  Catholics.  In  Belgiom  the 
adherents  of  the  new  opinions  were  reckoBe4 
by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  history  of  the  two  succeeding  generic  ' 
tions  is  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  be* 
tween  Protestantism  possessed  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  Catholicism  possessed  of  the 
south,  for  the  doubtful  territory  which  lay  be*> 
tween.  All  the  weapons  of  carnal  and  of  spi- 
ritual  warfare  were  employed.  Both  sides  maf 
boast  of  great  talents  and  of  great  virtues. 
Bofli  have  to  blush  for  many  follies  and  crimes. 
At  first,  the  chances  seemed  lo  he  decidedly  im 
favour  of  Protestantism ;  but  the  victory  re- 
mained  with  the  Church  of  Eonke.  On  everjr 
point  she  was  successful.     If  we  overleap 
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•^thtr  balf  centniy,  we  find  her  victorious 
and  dominant  in  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Hun|ary.  Nor 
has  Protestantism,  in  the  course  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  been  able  to  reconquer  any  por- 
tion of  what  it  then  lost. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  dissemble  that  thi5 
wonderful  triumph  of  the  Papacy  is  to  be 
chiefly  attributed,  not  to  the  force  of  arms,  but 
to.a  great  reflux  in  public  opinion.  During  th^ 
first  half  century  ai^er  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  the  current  of  feeling,  in  the 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
Pyrenees*  ran  impetuously  towards  the  new 
doctrines.  Tlien  the  *ide  turned,  and  rushed 
as  fiercely  in  the  opjfK)site  direction.  Neither 
daring  the  one  period,  nor  during  the  other, 
did  much  d/epend  upon  the  event  of  battles  or 
lieges.  The  Protestant  movement  was  hardly 
checked  for  an  instant  by  the  defeat  at  Muhl- 
berg.  The  CailKilic  reaction  went  on  at  full 
•peed  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Armada. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  violence  of  the 
first  blow  or  of  the  recoil  was  the  greater. 
Fiily  years  aAer  the  Lutheran  separation,  Ca- 
thuUcism  could  scarcely  maintain  itself  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  hundred 
years  aAer  the  separation.  Protestantism  could 
scarcely  maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baitic  The  causes  of  this  memorable  turn  in 
haman  affairs  well  deserve  to  be  investigated. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  fencing  match  in 
Bhakspeare — *« Laertes  wounds  Hamlet;  then, 
in  acutfiing,  they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet 
woands  Laertes.*'  The  war  between  Luther 
and  Leo  was  a  war  between  firm  faith  and  un- 
bcUei;  between  zeal  and  apathy,  between 
tMqty  and  indolence,  between  seriousness  and 
firivolityt  between  a  pure  morality  and  vice. 
Very  cUfierent  was  the  war  which  degenerate 
Protestantism  had  to  wage  against  regenerate 
Catholicism.  To  the  debauchees,  the  poison- 
ers, the  alheists,  who  had  worn  the  tiara  during 
the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  succeeded  Popes,  who,  in  religious 
iervoar  and  severe  sanctity  of  manners,  might 
bear  a  comparison  with  Cyprian  or  Ambrose. 
The  order  of  Jesuits  alone  could  show  many 
men  not  inferior  in  sincerity,  constancy,  cou- 
rai^,  and  austerity  of  life,  to  the  apostles  of  the 
Beformation. 

But  whUe  danger  had  thus  called  forth  in 
the  besom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  many  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  Reformers,  the  Reform- 
ed Churches  had  contracted  some  of  the  cor- 
mptions  which  had  been  justly  censured  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  had  become  lukewarm 
and  worldly.  Their  great  old  leaders  had  been 
home  to  the  grave,  and  had  left  no  successors. 
Among  the  Protestant  princes  there  was  lilile 
or  no  hearty  Protestant  feeling.  Blizabeth 
herself  was  a  Protestant  rather  from  policy 
than  from  firm  conviction.  James  I^  in  order 
to  effect  his  favourite  object  of  marrying  his 
son  iniu  one  of  the  great  continental  houses, 
was  ready  to  make  immense  concessions  to 
Borne,  and  even  to  admit  a  modified  primacy 
in  ihe  Pope.  Henry  IV.  twice  abjured  the  re- 
lormed  doctrines  from  interested  motives.  The 
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Elector  of  Saxony— the  natural  head  of  tiie 
Protestant  party  in  Germany— submitted  to 
become,  at  the  most  important  crisis  of  Oie 
struggle,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Papists. 
Among  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  religious  zeal  often  amounting 
to  fanaticism.  Philip  11.  was  a  Papist  in  a 
very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Eliza- 
beth  was  a  Protestant.  Maximilian  of  Bava- 
ria, brought  up  under  the  teaching  of  the' 
Jesuits,  was  a  fervent  missionary  wielding  the 
powers  of  a  prince.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand 
b.  deliberately  put  his  throne  to  hazard  over 
and  over  again,  rather  than  make  the  smallest 
concession  to  the  spirit  of -religious  innovation. 
Sigismund  of  Bweaen  lost  a  crown  which  hi 
might  have  preserved  if  he  would  have  re- 
nounced the  Catholic  faith.  In  short,  every-' 
where  on  the  Protestant  side  we  see  languor, 
everywhere  on  the  Catholic  side  we  see  ardour' 
and  devotion. 

Not  only  was  there,  at  tnis  time,  a  ranch 
more  intense  zeal  among  the  Catholics  than' 
among  the  Protestants ;  but  the  whole  zeal  of 
the  Catholics  was  directed  against  the  Protes- 
tants, while  almost  the  whole  zeal  of  the  Pro- 
testants was  directed  against  each  other. 
Within  the  Catholic  Church  there  were  no  se- 
rious disputes  on  points  of  doctrine.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  received; 
and  the  Jansenian  controversy  nad  not  yet 
arisen.  The  whole  force  of  Rome  was,  there- 
fore, effective  for  the  puipose  of  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Rerormation.  On  the' 
other  hand,  ^e  force  which  ought  to  have 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  was  ex- 
hausted in  civil  conflict.  While  Jesuit  preach- 
ers, Jesuit  confessors,  Jesuit  teachers  of  youth," 
overspread  Europe,  eager  to  cMiend  every 
facul^  of  their  minds  and  every  drop  of  their' 
blood  in  the  cause  of  their  church,  Protestant 
doctors  were  confuting,  and  Protestant  rulers 
were  punishing  sectaries  who  were  just  afl 
good  Protestants  as  themselves — 

**  Oumqoe  mt^Mbk  fhrti  Bastlon  fpolfBiite  trapali, 
Bttlls  f«ri  piMiilc  Mllat  bmkimn.  irUinptioi." 

In  the  Palatinate,  a  Calvinistic  prince  per- 
secuted the  Lutherans.  In  Saxony,  a  Lutheran 
persecuted  the  Calvinists.  In  Sweden  every 
body  who  objected  to  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  was  banished.  In 
Scotland,  Melville  was  disputing  with  other 
Protestants  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. In  England,  the  jails  were  filled 
with  men  who,  though  zealous  for  the  Refor- 
mation, did  not  exactly  agree  with  the  court  on 
all  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  Some 
were  in  ward  for  denying  the  tenet  of  reproba- 
tion; some  for  not  wearing  surplices.  The 
Irish  people  might  at  that  time  have  been,  in 
all  probability,  reclaimed  from  Popery,  at  the 
expense  of  half  the  zeal  and  activity  which 
Whitgift  employed  in  oppressing  Puritans,  and 
Martin  Marprelate  in  revuing  bishops. 

As  the  Catholics  in  zeal  and  in  union  had  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Protestants,  so  haa 
they  also  an  inlu.'^tely  superior  organization 
In  truth,  Protestanism,  for  aggressive  purpose^ 
had  no  organization  at  aU.   The  Refonnad 
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Gtmralie^  ware  mer«  national  Chniebe?-  Thr 
Church  of  Elngland  existed  for  Englaod  alone. 
It  was  an  institution  aa  purely  local  as  the 
Cooit  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  utterly  with- 
ofit  any  machinery  for  foreign  operations. 
The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  manner* 
existed  for  Scotland  alone.  The  operations  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
in  the  whole  world.  Nobody  at  Lambeth,  or  at 
Edinburgh,  troubled  himself  about  what  was 
doing  in  Poland  or  Bavaria.  But  at  Rome,  Cra- 
cow and  Munich  were  objects  of  as  much  in- 
terest as  the  purlieus  of  St  John  Lateran.  Our 
island,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  did 
not  send  out  a  single  missionary  or  a  single 
instructor  of  youth  to  the  scene  of  the  great 
spiritual  war.  Not  a  single  seminary  was 
established  here  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  supply  of  such  persons  to  foreign  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  were  filled  with  able  and  active  Ca- 
tholic emissaries  of  Spanish  or  Italian  birth ; 
a^d  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  oorthem 
youth  were  founded  at  Rome.  The  spiritual 
fprce  of  Protestantism  was  a  mere  local  militia, 
which  might  be  useful  in  ease  of  an  invasion, 
but  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  could  there- 
fore make  no  conquests.  Rome  had  such  a 
lycal  militia;  but  she  had  also  a  force  dis- 
posable at  a  moment's  notice  for.  foreign  ser- 
vice, however  dangerous  or  disagreeable.  If 
i(  was  thought  at  head-quarters  that  a  Jesuit 
at  Palermo  was  qualified  by  his  talents  and 
character  to  withstand  the  Reformers  in  Li- 
thuania, the  o^der  was  instantly  given  and 
instantly  obeyed.  In  a  month,  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Church  was  preaching,  cate- 
chising, confessing,  beyond  the  Niemen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  very  masterpiece  of 
human  wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but  such  a 
polity  could,  against  such  assaults,  have  borne 
i(p  such  doctrines.  The  experience  of  twelve 
hnindred  eventful  years,  the  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tient care  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen, 
havfr  improved  it  to  such  perfection,  that 
among  the  contrivances  of  poNtical  abilities  it 
occ^ipies  the  highest  place.  The  stronger  our 
conviction  that  reason  and  Scripture  were  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  the  greater 
it  the  reluctant  admiration  with  which  we  re- 
gard that  system  of  tactics  against  which  rea- 
son and  Scripture  were  arraved  in  vain. 

If  We  went  at  large  into  this  most  interesting 
subject,  we  should  fill  volumes.  We  will, 
therefore,  at  present  advert  to  only  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  She  thoroughly  understands,  what  no 
other  Church  has  ever  understood,  how  to  deal 
^ith  enthusiasts.  In  some  sects — particularly 
in  Infant  sects— enthusiasm  is  snnered  to  be 
raihpant  In  other  sect^ — particularly  in  sects 
long  established  and  richly  endowed — it  is  re- 
rardtfd  with  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church 
neither  submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes 
it,  but  uses  it  She  considers  it  as  a  great 
moving  force  which  in  itself,  like  the  muscular 
powers  of  a  fine  horse,  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  but  which  may  be  so  directed  as  to  pro- 
ifuro  groat  good  or  great  evil;  and  she  as* 


sumes  the  djrectfcm  tp  herself.    ft,wmitd,b« 
absurd  to  rua  down  a  horse  like  a  wolt    If* 
would  be  still  more  absurd  to  let  him  run  wild* ' 
breakinjr  fences  and  trampling  down  passen-  ^ 
gers.    The  rational  course  is  to  subjugate  his  ' 
will,  without  impairing  his  vigour— to  teach  ' 
him  to  obey  the  rein,  and  then  to  tirte  him  lo 
full  speed.    When  onqe  he  knows  his  master, 
he  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  strength  an^' 
spirit    Just  such  has  been  the  system  of  the  ' 
Church  of  Rome  with  regard  to  enthusiasta* ' 
She  knows  that  when  religious  feelings  have ' 
obtained  the  complete  empire  of  the  mind,' 
they  impart  a  strange  energy,  that  they  raise 
men  above  the  dominion  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
that  obloquy  becomes  glory,  that  death  itself  is ' 
contemplated  only  as  the  beginning  of  a  higher 
and  happier  life.    She  knows  that aperson  in 
this  state  is  no  object  of  contempt    fie  may  be ' 
vulgar,  ignorant,  visionary,  extravagant;  but 
he  will  do  and  suffer  things  which  it  is  for  her' 
interest  that  somebody  should  do  and  suffer, 
yet  from  which  calm  and  sober-minded  mctk' 
would  shrink.    She  accordingly  enlists  him  in 
her  service,  assigns  to  him  some  forlorn  hope,* 
in  which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  are  mora 
wanted  than  judgment  and  self-command,  and, 
sends  him  forth  with  her  benedictions  and  her 
applause. 

In  England  it  not  unrrequently  happens  that 
a  tinker  or  coal-heaver  hears  a  sermon,  or  falls 
in  with  a  tract,  which  alarms  hira  about  the' 
state  of  his  soul.  If  he  be  a  roan  of  excitable 
nerves  and  strong  imagination,  he  thinks  him-' 
self  given  over  to  the  Evil  Power.  He  donbts' 
wheUie^  he  has  not  committed  the  uppardon* 
able  sin.  He  imputes  every  wild  fancy  that 
springs  up  in  his  mind  to  the  whisper  of  a 
fiend.  His  Sleep  is  broken  by  dreams  of  the 
great  judgmtnt-seat,  the  open  books,  and  the' 
unquenchable  fire.  If,  in  order  to  escape  fVom^' 
these  vexing  thoughts,  he  flies  to  amusement 
or  to  licentious  indulgence,  the  delusive  relief 
only  makes  his  misery  darker  and  more  hope- 
less. At  length  a  turn  takes  place.  He  is  re* 
conciled  to  his  offended  Maker.  To  borrow 
the  fine  imagery  of  one  who  had  himself  been' 
thus  tried,  he  emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the' 
Shadow  of  Death,  IVom  the  dark  land  of  gina, 
and  snares,  of  quagmires  and  precipices,  of 
evil  spirits  and  ravenous  beasts.  The  sun- 
shine is  on  his  path.  He  ascends  the  De^ 
lectable  Mountains,  and  catches  from  their 
summit  a  distant  view  of  the  shining  cir/ 
which  is  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  Then 
arises  in  his  mind  a  natural,  and  surely  not  a 
censurable  desire,  to  impart  to  others  the' 
thoughts  of  which  his  own  heart  is  Wl — to 
warn  the  careless,  to  comfort  those  who  ane 
troubled  in  spirit.  The  impulse  which  urgea 
him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  teaching  of 
religion,  is  a  strong  passion  in  the  guise  of  a 
duty.  He  exhorts  his  neighbours ;  and  if  he 
be  a  man  of  strong  parts,  he  oAen  does  so 
with  great  effect  He  pleads  as  if  he  were 
pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears  and  pathetie 
gestures,  and  burning  words;  and  be  sooH 
finds  with  delight,  not  perhaps  wholly  unmixed 
with  the  alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that  his  rude 
eloquence  rouses  and  melts  hearers  who  sleen 
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tbe  apostolical  sacce^siun.  Zeal  for  Ood,  Ioto 
for  bi8  feUow-creamres,  pkasure  in  tbe  ezer- 
eise  of  his  newlj  discorered  powers,  impel 
llifll  to  become  a  preacher.  He  has  no  quacrel 
with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to  its  for^ 
mnlaries,  its  government,  or  its  yestments. 
He  would  gladly  be  admitted  among  its  hum* 
blest  ministers.  But,  admitted  or  rejected,  his 
vocation  is  determined*  His  orders  have  come 
down  to  him,  not  through  a  long  and  doubtful 
series  of  Arian  and  Papist  bishops^  but  direct 
from  on  high.  His  commission  is  the  same 
that  on  the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was  given 
to  the  Eleven.  Nor  will  he,  for  lack  of  human 
credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  glorious  mes- 
sage with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  true 
Head  of  the  Church.  For  a  man  thus  minded, 
there  is  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  no 
place.  He  has  been  at  no  college ;  he  cannot 
construe  a  Greek  author,  nor  write  a  Latin 
theme ;  and  be  is  told  that,  if  he  remains  in  the 
pomipunion  of  the  Church,  he  must  do  so  as  a 
hearer,  and  that,  if  he  is  resolved  to  be  a 
teacher,  be  must  begin  by  being  a  schismatic. 
His  choice  is  soon  made.  He  harangues  on 
Tower  Hill  or  in  Smithfield.  A  congregation 
is  formed,  A  license  is  obtained.  A  plain 
brick  building,  with  a  desk  and  benches,  is  run 
op.  and  named  Ebenezer  or  Bethel.  In  a  few 
weeks  tbe  Church  has  lost  forever  a  hundred 
famOies,  not  one  of  which  entertained  the  least 
scruple  about  her  articles,  her  liturgy,  her  go- 
verment,  or  her  ceremonies. 

Far  different  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The 
Ignorant  enthusiast,  whom  the  Anglican  Church 
makes  an  enemjr,  and,  whatever  the  learned 
and  polite  may  think,  a  most  dangerous  enemy, 
Che  Uatholic  Church  makes  a  champion.  She 
bids  him  nurse  his  beard,  covers  him  with  a 
gown  and  hood  of  coarse  dark  stufl*,  ties  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach 
in  her  name.  He  costs  her  nothing.  He  takes 
not  a  ducat  away  from  the  revenues  of  her 
beneficed  clergy.  He  lives  by  the  alms  of 
those  who  respect  his  spiritual  character^  and 
are  grateful  for  his  instructions.  He  preaches, 
not  exactly  in  the  style  of  Massillon,  but  in  a 
wfty  which  moves  the  passions  of  uneducated 
bearers;  and  all  his  inHuence  is  employed  to 
strengthen  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minis- 
ter. To  that  Church  he  becomes  as  strongly 
attached  as  any  of  the  cardinals,  whose  scarlet 
carriages  and  liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of 
the  palace  on  the  QuirinaL  In  this  way  the 
Church  of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the 
strength  of  establishment  and  all  the  strength 
of  dissent.  With  the  utmost  pomp  of  a  domi- 
nant hierarchy  above,  she  has  all  the  energy 
o[  the  voluntary  system  below.  It  would  be 
easy  to  mention  very  recent  instances  in  which 
thehearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  estranged 
from  her  bv  the  selfishness,  sloth,  and  coward- 
ice of  the  beneficed  clergy,  have  been  brought 
back  by  the  zeal  of  the  begging  friars. 

Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a  place  in 
her  system.     To  devout  women  she  assigns 

Siritual  functions,  dignities*  and  magistracies, 
our  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved  by 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 


religioa,  the  chaoee  is,  that  thovgh  she  nagr. 
disapprove  of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony  of, 
the  Established  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving 
her  name  to  a  new  schism.  If  a  pious  and 
benevolent  woman  enters  the  cells  of  a  prison* 
to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded 
of  her  own  sex,  she  does  so  without  any  au- 
thority from  the  Church.  No  line  of  action  is 
traced  out  for  her;  and  it  is  well  if  the  Ordi- 
nary does  not  complain  of  her  intrusion,  and 
if  the  Bishop  does  not  shake  his  head  at  such 
irregular  benevolence.  At  Rome,  the  Countesa 
of  Huntingdon  would  have  a  place  in  the  ca^. 
lendar  as  Su  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry  would  ba, 
foundress  and  first  Superior  of  the  Blessed 
Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Jails. 

Place  Iffnatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  ia^ 
certain  to  become  tbe  head  of  a  formidable  se*, 
cession.  Place  John  Wesley  at  Rome.  He  is. 
certain  to  be  the  first  General  of  a  new  society^ 
devoted  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the, 
Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  Her, 
restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness,  not, 
untinctured  with  cralt  She  becomes  the  pro- 
phetess, the  mother  of  the  faithful,  holds  dispu-, 
tations  with  the  devil,  issues  sealed  pardons  to 
her  adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the  Shiloh.  Place, 
Joanna  Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  au 
order  of  barefooted  Carmelites,  every  one  of 
whom  is  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the. 
Church ; — a  solemn  service  is  consecrated  to. 
her  memory : — and  her  statue,  placed  over  tha 
holy  water,  strikes  the  eye  of  every  stranger 
who  enters  St  Peter's. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  because, 
we  believe,  that  of  the  many  causes  to  which 
tbe  Church  of  Rome  owed  her  safety  and  her 
triumph  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  chief  was  the  profound  policy  with  which, 
she  used  the  fanaticism  of  such  persons  as  St . 
Ignatius  and  Su  Theresa. 

The  Protestant  party  was  now,  indeed,  van- 
quished and  humbled*  In  France,  so  strong 
had  been  the  Catholic  reaction,  that  Henry  Iv, 
found  it  necessary  to  choose  between  his  reli- 
gion and  his  crown.  In  spite  of  his  clear  here- 
ditary right,  in  spile  of  kus  eminent  personal, 
qualities,  he  saw  that,  unless  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  could  not 
count  on  the  fidelity  even  of  those  gallant 
gentlemen  whose  impetuous  valour  had  turned 
the  tide  of  baUle  at  Ivry.  In  Belgium,  Poland* 
and  Southern  Germany,  Catholicism  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  ascendant.  The  resistance 
of  Bohemia  was  put  down.  The  Palatinate 
was  conquered  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony 
were  overflowed  by  Catholio  invaders.  The 
King  of  Denmark  stood  forth  as  the  Protector 
of  the  Reformed  Churches;  he  was  defeated* 
driven  out  of  the  empire,  and  attacked  in  hi< 
own  possessions.  The  armies  of  the  house 
of  Austria  pressed  on,  subjugated  Pomerania« 
and  were  stopped  in  their  progress  only  by  the 
ramparts  of  Stralsund. 

And  now  again  the  tide  turned  Two  viu 
lent  outbreaks  of  reUgious  feeling  in  opposite 
directions  had  given  a  character  to  the  lustory 
of  a  whole  century.  Protestantism  had  at  firs* 
driven  back  Catholicism  to  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyreiiees.    Catbolici<tm  had  raUieo,  and  had| 
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dfrivenbaclr  Profeslamism  even  lo  the  German 
Ocean.  Then  ihe  great  southern  reaction  be- 
gan to  slacken,  as  ihc  great  northern  movement 
had  slackened  belbie.  The  zeal  of  the  Caiho- 
hcs  became  cool;  their  union  was  dissolved. 
<  The  paroxysm  of  rcUffious  excitement  was 
<^ver  on  both  sides.  The  one  party  had  de- 
^nerated  as  far  fhom  the  spirit  of  Lovola  as 
Oie  other  from  the  spirit  of  Luther.  t)uring 
three  generations,  religion  had  been  the  main- 
spring of  politics.  The  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  of  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Sweden, 
flie  long  straggle  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth, 
the  bloody  competition  for  the  Bohemian  crown, 
<tl1  originated  in  theological  disputes. 

But  a  great  change  now  took  place.  The 
contest  which  was  raging  in  Germany  lost  its 
religious  character.  It  was  now,  on  the  one  side, 
Itess  a  contest  for  the  spiritual  ascendency  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  than  for  the  temporal  as- 
cendency of  the  house  of  Austria,  On  the 
other,  it  was  less  a  contest  for  the  reformed 
doctrine  than  for  national  independence.  Go- 
vernments began  to  form  themselves  into  new 
combinations,  in  which  community  of  political 
ihterest  was  far  more  regarded  than  communi- 
ty of  religious  belief.  Even  at  Rome  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Catholic  arms  was  observed  with 
very  mixed  feelings.  The  Supreme  Pontiff 
was  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  second  rank,  and 
^as  anxious  about  the  balance  of  power,  as 
well  as  about  the  propagation  of  truth.  It  was 
known  that  he  dreaded  the  rise  of  &  universal 
monarchy  even  more  than  he  desired  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Universal  Church.  At  length  a 
great  event  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
war  of  sects  had  ceased,  and  that  the  war  of 
i^tates  had  succeeded.  A  coalition,  including 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  was 
formed  against  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the 
head  of  that  coalition  were  the  first  statesman 
and  first  warrior  of  the  age;  the  former  a 
prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  distinguished 
by  the  vijTour  and  success  with  which  he  had 
put  down  the  Huguenots — the  latter  a  Protestant 
l^ing,  who  owed  his  throne  to  the  revolution 
caused  by  hatred  of  Topery.  The  alliance  of 
Richelieu  and  Gustavus  marks  the  time  at 
which  the  great  religious  struggle  terminated. 
The  war  which  followed  was  a  war  for  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  When,  at  length,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  Church  of  Rome  remained  in  full 
possession  of  a  vast  dominion,  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century  she  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  losing.  No  part  of  Eu- 
rope remained  Protestant,  except  that  part 
which  had  become  thoroughly  Protestant  be- 
fbrc  the  generation  which  heard  Luther  preach 
had  passed  away. 

Since  that  lime  there  has  been  no  religious 
%rar  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  such. 
In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Protestant  England 
was  united  with  Catholic  France,  then  srovem- 
cd  bya  priest,  against  Catholic  Spain.  William 
the  Third,  the  eminently  Protestant  hero,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  coalition  which  included  many 
Catholic  powers,  and  which  was  secretly  fa- 
voured even  by  Rome,  against  the  Catholic 
liouif     In  the  time  of  Anne,  Protestant  Eng- 


land and  Protestant  Holland  joined  xntti  Catho* 
lie  Savoy  and  Catholic  Portugal,  for  the  puiv 
pose  of  transferring  the  crown  of  Spain  from 
one  bigoted  Catholic  to  another. 

The  geographical  frontier  between  the  two 
religions  has  continued  to  run  almost  pre- 
cisely where  it  ran  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War ;  nor  has  Protestantism  given  any 
proofs  of  that  "expansive  power"  which  ha« 
been  ascribed  to  it  But  the  Protestant  boasts, 
and  most  justly,  that  wealth,  civilization,  and 
intelligence  have  increased  far  more  on  the 
northern  than  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
boundary :  that  countries  so  little  favoured  by 
nature  as  Scotland  and  Prussia  are  now  among 
the  most  flourishing  and  best  governed  portions 
of  the  world — while  the  marble  palaces  of 
Genoa  are  deserted — while  banditti  infest  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Campania — while  the  fertile 
sea-coast  of  the  Pontifical  State  is  abandoned 
to  buffaloes  and  wild  boars.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  since  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Protestant  nations — fair  allowance  being  made 
for  physical  disadvantages— have  made  dc^ 
cidedly  greater  progress  than  their  neighbours. 
The  progress  n:ade  by  those  nations  in  which 
Protestantism,  though  not  finally  successful,  yet 
maintained  a  long  struggle,  and  left  permanent 
traces,  ^as  generally  been  considerable.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  Catholic  Land,  to  the 
part  of  Europe  in  which  the  first  spark  of  re* 
formation  was  trodden  out  as  soon  as  it  appear- 
ed, and  from  which  proceeded  the  impulse 
which  drove  Protestantism  back,  we  find,  at 
best,  a  very  slow  progress,  and  on  the  whole  a 
retrogression.  Compare  Denmark  and  Por- 
tugal. When  Luther  began  to  preach,  the 
superiority  of  the  Portuguese  was  unquestion- 
able. At  present  the  superiority  of  the  Danes 
is  no  less  so.  Compare  Edinburgh  and  Flo- 
rence. Edinburgh  has  owed  less  to  climate, 
to  soil,  and  to  the  fostering  care  of  rulers,  than 
any  capital,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  In  all 
these  respects,  Florence  has  been  singularly 
happy.  Yet  whoever  knows  what  Florence 
and  Edinburjrh  were  in  the  generation  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  and  what  they  arc 
now,  will  acknowledge  that  some  great  cause 
has,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  operated 
to  raise  one  part  of  the  European  family,  and 
to  depress  the  other.  Compare  the  history  of 
England  and  that  of  Spain  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  arms,  arts,  sciences,  letters,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  the  contrast  is  most  strik- 
ing. The  distinction  is  not  confined  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  colonies  planted  by" 
England  in  America  have  immeasurably  out- 
grown in  power  those  planted  bv  Spain.  Yet 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  liiat,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Castilian 
was  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  Englishman. 
Our  firm  belief  is,  that  the  North  owes  its 
great  civilization  and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
moral  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation; 
and  that  the  decay  of  the  Southern  countrie5< 
of  Europe  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  great 
Catholic  revival. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  line  between  ProtestanS 
ism  and  OatboUcism,  began  to  appear  the 
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,^jfnM,ot  4|e  Irastb  fstat  p«iil of  lU  Glmrch 
or  Rome.  The  storm  which  was  now  rising 
a^nst  her  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
thuse  which  bad  preceded  iu  Thofe  who  had 
formerly  attacked  her  bad  questioned  only  a 
part  of  her  doctrines.  A  school  was  now 
srowioj];  up  which  rejected  the  whole.  The 
Albi^enses,  the  Lollards,  the  Latherans,  the 
Calvinisis,  had  a  positive  religious  system, 
and  were  strongly  attached  to  iu  The  creed 
of  the  new  sectaries  was  altogether  negative. 
They  look  one  of  their  premises  from  the 
Catholics,  and  one  from  the  Protestants. 
From  the  former  they  borrowed  the  principle, 
that  Catholicism  was  the  only  pure  and  ge- 
nuine Christianity.  With  the  latter  they  held 
that  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  svstem  were 
contrary  to  reason.  The  conclusion  was  ob- 
vious.   Two  propositions,  each  of  which  sepa- 

„rately  is  compatible  with  the  most,  exalted 
piety,  formed,  when  held  in  conjunctioui  the 
groundwork  of  a  system  of  irreligion.  The 
doctrine  of  Bossuet,  that  transubstantiatioa  is 
affirmed  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Tillotson,  that  transubstantiation  is  an  absurd- 
ity, when  put  together,  produced  by  logical  ne- 
cessity the  inferences  of  Voltaire. 

Had  the  sect  which  was  rising  at  Paris  been 
a  sect  of  mere  scoffers,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  it  would  have  lef^  deep  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Eu- 
rope. Mere  negation — mere  Epicurean  infi- 
delity, as  Lord  Bacon  most  jusUy  observes— 
has  never  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
furnishes  no  motive  for  action.  It  inspires  no 
enthusiasm.  It  has  no  missionaries,  no  cru- 
saders, no  martyrs.  If  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Holy  Philosophical  Church  had  contented 
himself  with  making  jokes  about  Saul's  asses 
and  David's  wives,  and  with  criticising  the 
poetnr  of  Ezekiel  in  the  same  n^xrow  spirit  in 
which  ho  criticised  that  of  Shakspeare,  the 
Church  would  have  had  liule  to  fear*  But  it  is 
due  to  him  and  to  his  compeers  to  say,  that  the 
real  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  the  truth 
which  was  mingled  with  their  errors^  and  in 
the  generous  enihusiaam  which  wa2»  hidden 
under  their  Aippancy.  They  were  men  .who, 
with  all  their  raults,  moral  and  intellectual, 

.  sincerelv  and  earnestly  desired  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  h«man  race— 
whose  blood  boiled  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  and 
injustice — who  made  manful  war,  with  every 
iacultv  which  they  possessed,  on  what  they 
considered  as  abuses— and  who  on  mAny  sig- 
nal occasions  placed  themselvf  s  gallantly  be- 
tween the  powerful  and  the  oppressed,  while 
they  assailed  Christianity  with  a  ranoour  aad 
an  unfairness  disgraceful  to  men  who  call 
themselves  philosophers,  thegr  yet  hadt  in  Cu* 
greater  measure  than  their  opponents,  that 
charity  towards  men  of  all  classes  and  races 
which  Christianity  enjoins.  Religious  perse- 
icuiion,  judicial  torture,  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  capital 
punishments,  the  delay  and  chicanery  of  tri- 
ounals,  the  exactions  of  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
sliavery,the  slave  trade,  were  the  constant  sub- 
jecu  of  their  lively  satire  and  eloquent  disqui- 

^  at) lions*    When  an  innocent  man  was  broken 


on  the  wheel  «l  ToQk>u9e-**when  a  youih* 
guUty  only  of  an  indiscretion,  was  burned  ai 
Abbeville — when  a  brave  officer,  borne  dowt. 
by  public  injustice,  was  dragged,  with  a  gag  in 
his  month,  to  die  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  a 
voice  instantly  went  forth  from  the  banks  o( 
Lake  Leman,  which  made  itself  heard  from 
Moscow  to  Cadi^  and  which  sentfficed  the 
unjust  judges  to  the  contempt  and  detestation 
of  all  Europe.  The  really  efficient  weapons 
with  which  the  philosophers  assailed  the  evan- 
gelical faith  were  borrowed  from  the  evangeli- 
cal morality.  The  ethical  and  dograatioel 
parts  of  the  Gospel  were  unhappily  turned 
against  each  other.  On  the  one  side  was. a 
church  boasting  of  the  purity  of  a  doctrine  de- 
rived from  the  apostles ;  but  disgraced  by  the 
massacre  of  8t,  Bartholomew,  by  the  murder 
of  the  best  of  kingis,  by  the  war  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  by  the  destructioo  of  Port-Royal.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  sect  laughing  at  the  Scrip- 
tures, shooting  out  the  tongue  at  the  saoA- 
ments,  but  ready  to  encounter  principaHtifs 
and  powers  in  the  cause  of  justice,  merojttduid 
toleration. 

Irreligion,  aecidentaU|r  associated  with  phi- 
lanthropy, triumphed  for  a  Ume  over  religion 
accidentally  associated  with  political  and  so- 
cial abuses*  Every  thing  gave  way  lo  the 
zeal  and  activity  oif  the  new  reformers.  In 
France,  every  man  distinguished  in  letters 
was  found  in  their  ranks.  Every  year  gave 
birth  to  works  in  which  the  fundamental  prai- 
ciples  of  the  Church  were  attacked  with  argu- 
ment, invective,  and  ridicule.  The  Chureh 
made  no  defence,  except  by  acts  of  power. 
Censures  were  pronounced  — editions  were 
seized^nsults  were  offered  to  the  remains  Of 
infidel  writers;  but  no  Bossuet,  no  Pascal, 
came  forth  to  encounter  Voltaire.  There  a|>- 
peared  not  a  single  defence  of  the  ColHolic 
doctrine  vhich  produced  any  considerable,  ef- 
fect, or  which  is  now  even>  remembered4  A 
bloody  and  unsparing  persecution,  like  that 
which  put  down  the  Albigenses,  might  hare 

Eut  down  the  philosophers.  B<tf  the  time  for 
>e  Montforts  and  Dominies  had  gone  by«  The 
punishmeats  which  the  priests  were  still  aMe 
to  inflict  were  sufficient  to  irritate*  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  destroy.  T|ie  war  was  between 
power  on  the  one  side»  aiKi  wit  on,  the  other: 
and  the  power  was  ui^er  Car  mere  restrailit 
than  the  wit*  Orthodoxy  soon  heeame  a  hadire 
of  ignorance  and  stupidity^  It  was  as  Aoeeit- 
sary  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man 
that  he  should  despise  the  religion  of  his  coon- 
try,  as  that  he  should  know  his  letters.  The 
new  doctrines  spread  rapidly  through  Christen- 
dom. Paris  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  eon- 
tinenu  Frenoh  was  everywhere  the  langlM^e 
of  polite  circles.  The  literary  glory  of  Itaty 
and  Spaia  had  departed.  That  of  Germa^v 
had  not  yet  daxmed.  The  teachers  of  Ffanr^ 
were  the  teachers  of  Europie.  The  Parisian 
opinions  spread  fast  am^  the  edmuofu 
classes  beyond  the  Alps ;  nor  oould  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Inquisition  prevent  the  eontrabann 
importation  of  i)ie  new  heresy  into  Castile  aSe 
Portugal.  Govvrnments— e"ea  arbiiraiy  ppiv 
vernments-r^aw  with  pleaaurc  the  progress 
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'  rally  landabto  soinetim«i  hurried  on  without 
tofficient  regard  to  tlme»  to  place,  and  to  public 
feeling,  showM  the  eztent  of  its  influence. 
The  rulers  of  Prussia,  of  Russia,  of  Austria, 
and  of  many  smaller  states,  were  supposed  to 
be  among  the  initiated. 

The  Church  of  Itome  was  still,  in  outward 
show,  as  stately  and  splfiNKd  as  ever ;  but  her 

'foundation  was  itndemiined.  No  stale  had 
quitted  her  communion,  or  conibeated  her  re- 
venues ;  but  the  reverence  of  the  people  was 
everywhere  departing  from  her. 

The  first  great  warning  stroke  was  the  fall 
of  that  Kocie^  which,  in  the  conflict  with  Pro- 
lestantivm,  had  saved   the  Catholic  Church 

'  lirom  destruction.  The  order  of  Jesus  had 
never  recovered  from  the  injury  received  in 

-  the  struggle  with  Port-Ro]raL    It  was  now  stlU 

'  Mor^  rudely  assailed  by  the  philoi^opliers*  Its 
Spirit  was  broken ;  its  reputation  was  tainted. 
Insulted  by  all  the  men  of  genius  in  Burope, 
condemned  by  the  civil  magistrate,  feebly  de* 
imded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy,  ft  fell— 
andgreat  was  the  fall  of  it 

The  movement  Went  on  With  increasing 
speed.  The  first  generation  of  the  new  sect 
Mssed  away.  The  doctrines  of  Voltaire  were 
ttherited  and  exaggerated  by  successors,  who 
bore  to  nim  the  same  relation  which  the  Ana- 
baptists bore  to  Luther,  or  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
men  to  Pym.  At  length  the  RevohiUon  came. 
Down  went  the  old  Church  of  France,  with  all 
its  pomp  and  wealth.  Some  of  its  prieMs  pun* 
chased  a  maintenance  by  separating  them- 
selves (Vom  Rome,  and  by  becoming  the -au- 
thors of  a  fresh  schism.  Some,  rejoicing  la 
the  new  license,  flung  away  their  sacred  vestp 

■  meats,  proclaimed  that  their  whole  life  had 
liren  an  imposture,  insulted  and  persecuted 
Ike  religion  of  which  they  had  be^  mfttiisters, 
and  distinguished  themselves  even  in  the  hu- 
cobin  Club  and  the  Coknmune  of  Paris;  by  the 
•kcess  of  their  impudence  and  ftrocity.  Others, 
iMre  faithful  to  their  principles,  were  butch- 
ered by  secures  without  a  trial,  drowned,  khot, 
bang  on  lattp-posts.  Thousands  fled  from 
their  country  to  take  sanctuary  under  the  shade 
of  hostile  altars.  The  churches  were  closed ; 
Ibe  bells  were  silent ;  the  shrines  were  pkm- 
dered;  the  silver  crucifixes  were  ihelted  down. 

•  Buffoons,  dresAed  in  copes  and  surplices,  c^me 
dancing  the  eammgnoli  even  (o  the  bar  of  the 
OoDfvention.  The  bust  of  Marat  Was  substi- 
tuted for  the  statues  of  the  martyrs  of  Chrts- 
tianity.  A  prosthote,  seated  in  state  in  the 
abancel  of  Notre  Dame,  received  the  adoration 
of  thousands,  who  exclaimed  diat  at  lengtti, 
for  *he  first  time,  tboee  ancient  Gothic  arches 
kttd  res(»anded  with  the  accents  of  truth.  The 
new  unbelief  was  as  fntolerabt  as  the  old  au- 
persuuon.    To  show  reverence  for  religion 

'  waa  lo  inear  the  suspicion  of  disaffection.  It 
waa  not  without  imminent  danger  that  the 
mam  baptited  the  infaint,  jcnned  the  habds  of 
lovers,  or  listened  to  the  confession  of  the 
iyme  The  absurd  worship  of  the  €k>^dess  of 
Reason  was,  indeed,  of  short  duration*  but  the 
deism  of  Robespierre  and  Lepaux  was  not  less 
boatiie.to  the  Catholic  (kith  that  the  atheism  of 
CU>o*^  and  Chaumette. 


Hot  We¥e  the  <ia)&m{tles  of  the  Ohdith  edb- 
fined  to  France.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  aw 
taekM  by  all  Burope,  beat  all  Europe  back, 
became  conqueror  in  its  turn,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  Belgian  cities  and  the  rich  domains 
of  the  spiritual  efectors,  went  raging  over  tkm 
Rhine  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Alpa. 
ThnmgtMmt  tbe  wbole  of  tn4  mat  war  agaitiai 
Protestantism,  Italy  and  Spain  had  been  the 
base  of  the  Catholic  operations.  Spain  was 
now  the  Obsequious^assal  of  die  infidels.  Italy 
was  subjugated  by  them.  To  ber  ancient  prm- 
cipalities  succeeded  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and 
the  Ligfurian  republic,  and  the  Parthenopean 
republic.  The  shrine  of  Loretto  was  stripped 
of  the  treasures  piled  up  by  the  devotion  of  sis 
hundred  years.  The  convents  of  Rome  were 
pilia^d.  The  tricoloured  flag  floated  on  the 
top  of  the  casde  of  Su  Angelo.  The  successor 
of  St.  Peter  was  carried  away  captive  by  the 
unbetievei^  He  died  a  prisoner  in  their  bands; 
and  even  the  honours  of  sCpuhure  were  long 
withheld  from  his  remains. 

It  is  not  striinge  that  in  the  jrear  1799,  even 
sagacious  oliservers  should  have  thought  that, 
at  length,  Ihe  hour  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
come.  An  Infidel  power  ascendant-^the  Po^ 
dying  in  captivity-^the  most  illustrious  pre- 
lates of  France  Hying  in  a  foreign  country  on 
Protestant  alms — the  noblest  edifices  which 
the  munificence  of  former  ages  had  consecrat- 
ed to  the  worship  of  God,  turned  into  temples 
of  victory,  or  into  banqueting-hottses  for  poli- 
tical societies,  or  into  Theophilanthropic  cite- 
pfls^-euch  signs  might  well  be  supposed  to  in- 
dicate! the  approaching  end  of  that  long  domi- 
nation. 

But  the  end  was  not  y^  Again  doomed  to 
death,  the  milk-^hlte  hind  was  still  fated  not 
to  die.  Even  befote  the  funeral  rites  had  been 
performed  Mrer  the  ashes  of  Pitts'  the  Sixth,  a 
grekit  reaction  had  commenced,  which  after  die 
•lipse  of  fiiore  than  forty  vears  appears  to  be 
still  in  progress.  Anarchy  had  its  day.  A 
new  order  of  things  tost  out  of  the  confusion^ 
new  dynasties,  new  laws,  new  tittes ;  and 
amidst  th^m  emerged  the  ancient  religion. 

The  Arabs  had  a  fable  that  die  Great  Pyra- 
mid  was  built  by  antediluvian  kings,  and  alone, 
of  all  the  works  of  men,  bore  the  weight  of  the 
flood.  Such  aS  this  was  the  finte  of  the  Papacy. 
It  had  been  buried  tinder  the  great  inundation ; 
btett  its  deep  foundations  had  ^mained  un- 
shaken ;  and,  when  the  waters  abated,  it  a|>- 
peared  alone  Amidst  fhe  ruins  of  a  woridwbicb 
had  passed  away.  The  republic  of  HoRand 
wav  gone,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  tbe 
Great  Council  of  Venice,  and  the  old  Hdretian 
League,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
Pariiaments  And  aristocracy  of  France.  Euro^ 
was  Aill  of  yoting  creations— a  French  einpire, 
a  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  Confederation  of  the 
RhiAe.  Nor  had  the  late  events  aflectdl  onlyier- 
ritortat  limits  and  political  instftutions.  The  dlb- 
tribution  of  property,  the  composition  and  spirit 
of  society,  had;  through  great  part  of  Camoie 
Europe,  undergone  a  complete  change.  Bui 
the  unchangeable  Church  was  still  there.'  Soifie 
ftiture  historian,  as  able  and  temperate  as  Pio- 
fessor  Ranke,  will,  we  hope, trace  the  piugieka 
of  the  Catholic  revival  oi  the  nineteenth 
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tQiy.  We  tttX  that  we  are  drawing  too  Bear 
car  own  time;  and  that,  if  we  go  on,  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  saying  much  which  may  be 
supposed  to  indicate,  and  which  will  certainly 
excite,  angry  feelingA  Wei(^in;  tlfefcfbfe,nndce. 
only  one  observation,  which.  In  ^dnr  opinion,  is 
deserving  of  serious  attention. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  influence 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  constantly  cH  the 
decline.    Unbelief  made  extensive  conquests 
in  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
some  countries  obtained  a  complete  ascend- 
.  enoy.    The  Pfipacy  was  at  len^h  brought  so 
low  as  to  be  an  object  of  derision  to  infidels, 
and  of  pity  rather  than  of  hatred  to  Protestants* 
During  the  nineteenth    oentury,  this    fallen 
'  (Hiurcn  has  been  gradually  rising  from  her 
fdk^ressed  state^  and  reconquering  her  old  do- 
]  punion.    No  per^n  who  calmly  reflects  on 
!,.what,  wilhm  tne  last  tpvr  years,  has  passed  in 
Bpain,  in  Italy,  in  South  America,  in  Ireland, 
'  |b  the  Netherlands,  in  Prussia,  even  in  France, 
\  ean  duubt  that  her  power  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  inen  is  now  greater  than  it  was  when 
tfi€  ^IZocyclopspdia**  and  the  ''Philosophical 
Dictionary**  appeared.  It  is  surely  remarkable, 
that  neither  (he  moral  revolution  of  the  eightr 
eenth  century,  nor  the  moral  counterHrevolu- 
.  tion  of  the  ninftecvth,  should*  in  any  per- 
ceptible degree^  have  added  to  the  domain  of 
-.  Protestantism.  During  the  former  period,  what- 
ever was  lost  to  Catholicism  was  lost  also  to 
Christianity;  during  the  latter,  whatever  was 
,  regained  by  Christianity  in  Catholic  countries, 
was  regained  also  by  Catholicism.  We  should 
natiira/ly  have  expected  that  manv  minds,  on 
the  way  from  superstition  to  in  fidelity,  or  on 
,  the  way  back  from  infidelity  to  superstition, 
.  would  have  stopped  at  ap  intermediate  point 
'  Between  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  of 


the  Jesuits,  and  those  which  were  maintained 
at  the  little  snpper  parties  of  the  Baron  Hoi* 
bach,  there  is  a  vast  interval,  in  w'nich  the 
human  mind,  it  should  seem,  might  find  for 
itself  MA6  reatidl-pUee  more  satisfactory  than 
either  of  the  two  extremes.  And  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  millions  found  such  a  rest- 
ing-place. Whole  nations  then  renounced 
Popery  without  ceasing  to  believe  in  a  first 
cause,  in  a  future  life,  or  in  the  Divine  authority 
of  Christianity.  In  the  last  oentury,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Catholic  renounced  his  be* 
lief  in  the  real  presence*  it  was  a  thousand  to 
one  that  he  renounced  his  belief  in  the  Oos]^ 
too;  and  when  the  reaction  took  place,  uith 
belief  in  the  Gospel  came  back  belief  in  the 
real  presence. 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  deduce  froim 
theise  phenomena  anv  general  law:  bat  we 
think  it  a  most  remarkable  fact,  diat  no  Chris- 
tian nation,  which  did  not  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  before  the  end  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  should  ever  have  adopted  then 
Catholic  communities  have,  since  that  time, 
become  infidel  and  become  Catholic  agate 
but  none  has  become  Protestant. 

Here  we  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  one  of  4ie 
most  in&portant  portions  of  the  history  of  maA* 
kind.  Our  readers  will  liave  great  reason  lo 
feel  obliged  to  us  if  we  have  interested  them 
sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  peruse  Professor 
Ranke's  book.  We  will  oidy  caution  them 
against  the  French  translation— a  performance 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  as  discreditable 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  person  from  whqm 
it  proceeds,  as  a  false  affidavit  or  a  forged  bil*. 
of  exchange  would  have  been;  aad  advi^ 
them  to  study  either  the  original,  or  the  £nclish 
version,  in  which  the  sense  and  spirit  of  th« 
origfttal  Are  admirably  preferred. 
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Mafaa  modii  t«n««r«  parvte." 

HOBACS. 


T  Birt  thoug|ht  it  good  to  set  dotrD  in  writing 
a  memorable  debate,  wherein  I  was  a  listener, 
and  two  men  of  pregnant  parts  and  great  repu- 
tation discounters ;  noping  that  my  friends  will 
net  be  displeased  to  have  a  record  both  of  the 

•  strange  times  throagh  wtiich  I  have  lived,  and 
of  the  famous  men  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed.   It  chanced  in  the  warm  and  beautiful 

'  spring  of  the  year  1665,  a  little  before  the  sad- 
dest summer  that  ever  London  saw,  that  I  went 
to  the  Bowling-Green  at  Piccadilly,  whither  at 
that  time  the  best  gentry  made  continual  resort 
irtiere  I  met  Mr.  Cowley,  who  had  lately  left 
Bamelms.  There  was  then  a  house  preparing 
for  him  at  Chertsey,  and  till  it  should  be  finished 
he  had  come  up  for  a  short  time  to  London,  that 
lie  might  urge  a  suit  to  his  Grace  of  Bucking- 
ham touching  certain  lands  of  her  majestv's 
whereof  he  requested  a  lease.    I  had  the  ho- 

'  nonr  to  be  ftuniliarly  acquainted  with  that 
worthy  gentleman  and  most  excellent  poei, 
whose  death  hath  been  deplored  with  as  gene- 
nil  a  consent  of  all  powers  that  delight  in  the 
woods,  or  in  verse,  or  in  love,  as  was  of  old 
that  of  Daphnis  or  of  Gallus. 

After  some  talk,  which  it  is  not  material  to 
•el  down  at  large,  concerning  his  suit  and  his 
vexations  at  the  court,  where  indeed  his  ho- 
nesty did  him  more  harm  than  his  parts  could 
do  him  good,  I  entreated  him  to  dine  with  me 
at  my  lodgings  in  the  Temple,  which  ho  most 
courteously  promised.  And  that  so  eminent  a 
guest  might  not  lack  a  better  entertainment 
than  cooks  or  vintners  can  provide,  I  sent  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  in  the  Artillery 
Walk,  to  beg  that  he  would  also  be  my  guesL 
For,  though  he  had  been  secretary,  first  to  the 
Council  of  Stale,  and  after  that  to  the  Protector, 
and  Mr.  Cowley  had  held  the  same  post  under 
Lord  8u  Albans  in  his  banishment,  I  hoped, 
notwithstanding,  that  they  would  think  them- 
selves rather  united  by  their  common  art  than 
divided  by  their  different  factions.  And  so  in- 
deed it  proved.  For  while  we  sate  at  table 
they  talked  freely  of  many  men  and  things,  as 
well  ancient  as  modern,  with  much  civility. 
Nay,  Mr.  Milton,  who  seldom  tasted  wine,  both 
because  of  his  singalar  temperance,  and  be- 
cause of  his  gout,  did  more  than  once  pledge 
Mr.  Cowley,  who  was  indeed  no  hermit  in  diet. 
At  last,  being  heated,  Mr.  Milton  begged  that  I 
would  oj>en  the  windows.  ♦*  Nay,"  said  I,  *«  if 
vou  desire  fresh  air  and  coolness,  what  should 
hinder  us,  as  the  evening  is  fair,  from  sailing 


«  Jl  C^fr9%tion  hnwun  Mr.  Mrakum  CowUf  tnd  Mr. 
Jmkft  .Vt/fM,  umekinff  tks  OrtM  CMl  ir«r.— 8«t  down  by 
•  €3«ttUuuui  of  tbt  MMdlt  TemjH*. 


an  hour  on  the  river."  To  this  they  both  cheeiv 
fully  consented,  and  forth  we  walked,  Mr.  Cow^ 
ley  and  I  leading  Mr.  Milton  between  us,  to  tbt 
Temple  Stairs.  There  we  took  a  boat,  alkd 
thence  we  rowed  up  the  river. 

The  wind  was  pleasant ;  the  evening  fine  i 
the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water  beautifhl  to 
look  upon.  But  Mr.  Cowley  and  I  held  otur 
peace,  and  said  nothing  of  the  gay  sights  around 
us,  lest  we  should  too  feelingly  remind  Mf. 
Milton  of  his  calamity;  whereof,  however,  h% 
needed  no  monitor,  for  soon  he  said,  sadfy, 
"Ah,  Mr.  Cowley,  you  are  a  happy  man.  What 
would  I  now  give  for  one  more  look  at  the  sun, 
and  the  waters,  and  the  gardens  of  this  fair 
cityT 

•*!  know  not,**  said  Mr.  Cowley,  "whether 
we  ought  not  rather  to  envy  you  for  that  which 
makes  you  to  envy  others ;  and  that  especially* 
in  this  place,  where  all  eyes  which  are  i^oi 
closed  in  blindness  ought  to  become  fountains 
of  tears.  What  can  we  look  upon  which  is  not 
a  memorial  of  change  and  sorrow,  of  flur 
things  vanished,  and  evil  things  done  ?  When 
I  see  the  gate  of  Whitehall,  and  the  stately  pil- 
lars of  the  Banqueting  House,  I  cannot  choOM 
but  think  of  what  t  have  seen  there  in  former 
days,  masques,  and  pageants,  and  dances,  and 
smiles,  and  the  waving  of  graceful  heads,  and 
the  bounding  of  delicate  feet.  And  then  I  tun 
to  thoughts  of  other  things,  which  even  to  re* 
member  makes  me  blush  and  weep  v— of  tbm 
great  black  scaffold,  and  the  axe  and  the  block; 
which  were  placed  before  those  very  windows ; 
and  the  voice  seems  to  sound  in  mine  ears,  the 
lawless  and  terrible  voice  which  cried  out  that 
the  head  of  a  king  was  the  head  of  a  traitor 
There  stands  Westminster  Hall,  which  who 
can  look  upon  and  not  tremble  to  think  how 
time,  and  change,  and  death  confound  thm 
counsels  of  the  wise,  and  beat  down  the  wea- 
pons of  the  mighty  1  How  have  I  seen  it  sni^ 
rounded  with  tens  of  thousands  of  petitioners 
crying  for  justice  and  privilege !  How  have  I 
heard  it  shake  with  fierce  and  proud  words, 
which  made  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  bur  a 
within  them !  Then  it  is  blockaded  by  dra- 
goons and  cleared  by  pikemen.  And  they  who 
have  conquered  their  master  go  forth  trembliag 
at  the  word  of  their  servant.  And  yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  usurper  comes  forth  from  it,  im 
his  robe  of  ermine,  with  the  golden  staff  in  one 
hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  amidst  the 
roaring  of  the  guns  and  the  shouting  of  tho 
people.  And  yet  again  a  little  while,  and  the 
doors  are  thronged  with  multitudes  in  blackt 
and  the  hearse  and  the  plumes  come  forth,  aiMi 
the  tyrant  ia  lH}ni^mmore^^Ajn>^jpom^ 
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Mer  a  mfi  MpiMiffe.  'A  irr  dagrs  -more^  and 
kis  head  ia  fixed  to  rot  on  the  puuiaeles  of  that 
T«rj  hall  where  he  am  on  a  throae  in  his  life, 
and  lai7  in  state  after  his  deaths  When  I  think 
on  all  these  things,  to  look  round  me  makes 
me  sad  at  heart*  True  it  is  that  God  hath  re- 
stored to  Qs  our  old  laws,  and  the  rightful  line 
of  our  kings.  Yet,  how  I  know  not,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  somelhiag  is  waniingr-"4hat 
our  eourt  hath  not  the  old  graYityy  nor  our  peo- 
ple the  old  loval^.  These  evil  times»  like  the 
great  deluge,  have  oTorwhelmed  and  confused 

*aU  earthljr  things.  And,  eren  as  those  waters, 
though  at  last  they  abated,  yet,  as  the  learned 

.  write,  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  Garden  of 

.£den,  so  that  its  place  hath  never  yet  been 
found,  so  hath  this  openiig  of  all  the  flood- 
gates of  political  evil  eiaoed  all  marks  of  the 
ancieiu  political  paradise." 

^^f  by  your  (hvonr,"  said  Mr.  Milton, 
**  though,  Arom  many  circumstances  both  of 
body  imd  fortune,  I  might  plead  fiurer  excuses 

•  ibr  despondency  thaa  yourself^  I  jret  look  not 
'  ao  sadiv  either  on  the  past  or  on  the  future. 

•  That  a  deluge  hath  passed  over  this  our  nation 

•  1  deny  not.  But  I  hold  it  not  to  be  such  a  de- 
■  luge  as  that  of  which  you  speak,  but  rather  a 

blessed  flood,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  which  in 
its  overflow  doth  indeed  wash  away  ancient 
landmarks,   and  confonnd   boundaiies,  and 

•  aweep  away  dwellings^  yea,  doth  give  birth  to 
■umy  fool  and  dangerous  reptiles.  Tet  hence 
is  the  fulness  of  the  granary,  the  beaa^  of  the 
garden,  the  nurtnre  of  all  living  things. 

Ml  rem^nber  well^  Mr.  Oowley,  what  yon 
have  said  concerning  these  things  inyour  Diis- 
aowrse  of  the  Government  of  Olnrer  UromweU, 
which  my  friend  Elwood  read  u>  me  last  year. 
Truly,  for  elegance  and  rhelorie,  that  essar  is 
to  be  comptfed  with  the  finest  tractates  of  Isc^ 
aiatts  and  Cicero.  But  neither  that  nor  any 
other  book,  nor  events  which  with  other  men 
have,  mors  thaa  any  book,  weight  and  autho- 
rity, have  altered  my  opiaion  that,  of  all  the 
assemblies  that  ever  were  in  this  world,  the 
best  and  the  most  useAd  was  our  Long  Pailia- 
menu  I  speak  not  this  as  wishing  to  provoke 
debate,  which  neither  yet  do  I  decline.** 

Mr.  Cowley  was,  as  I  could  see,  a  little  net- 
tled. Tet,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  kiud  disposi- 
tion and  a  most  refined  courtesy,  he  put  a  ibrce 

•  to  himself,  and  answered,  with  mors  vehemence 
and  quickness,  indeed,  than  was  his  wont,  yet 
not  nnciTiUy.  '^  Surely,  Mr.  Milton,  yon  spMk 
■ot  as  you  think.  I  am  indeed  one  of  moee 
who  believe  that  God  hath  reserved  to  himself 
the  censure  of  kings,  and  that  their  crimes  and 

•oppressions  are  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  hands 
of  their  subjects.  Tet  can  I  easily  find  excuse 
for  the  violence  of  such  as  are  stang  to  mad- 
ness by  grievous  t3rrantty.  But  what  shall  we 
tay  for  these  meat  Which  of  their  just  de- 
aunds  was  not  granted  1  MThich  even  of  their 
cruel  and  unreasonable  requisitions,  su  as  it 
were  not  inconsistent  with  all  law  and  order, 
was  reftisedl  Had  they  not  sent  Btraflbrd  to 
the  block  and  Land  to  the  Towerl  Had  they 
not  destroved  the  Courts  of  the  High  Commis- 
aian  and  the  8taM?hamber1  Had  they  not  rs- 
Tened  the  proceedings  confirmed  by  the  voices 
of  the  jutes  of  Bagland  in  the  matter  of  ship- 


moneyt  Had  they  not  taken  firoin  the  king  his 
ancient  and  most  lawful  power  touching  the 
order  of  knighthood  T  Had  the^  not  provided 
that,  after  their  dissolution,  tnennial  parlia- 
ments should  be  holden,  and  that  their  own 
power  should  continue  till  of  their  great  con- 
descension they  should  be  pleased  to  resign  it 
themselves  t  iVhat  more  could  they  aski 
Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had  taken  from 
their  king  all  his  oppressive  powers,  and  many 
that  were  most  salutary!  Was  it  not  enough 
that  they  had  filled  his  council-board  with  his 
enemies,  and  his  prisons  with  his  adherents ! 
Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had  raised  a  Airi- 
ous  multitude  to  shout  and  swagger  daily  under 
the  very  windows  of  his  royal  palace  1  Was 
it  not  enough  that  they  had  taaen  from  him 
the  most  blessed  prerogative  of  princefy  mercy; 
that,  complaining  of  intolerance  themselves, 
they  had  denied  all  toleration  to  others ;  that 
th^  had  urged  against  forms  scruples  childish 
as  those  of  any  formalist ;  that  ^y  had  per- 
secuted the  least  remnant  of  tlie  Popish  rites 
with  the  fiercest  bitterness  of  the  Popish  spi- 
rit! Must  they  besides  all  this  }k9m.  fuU  power 
to  command  his  armies  and  to  massaore  his 
friendsl  ^'    . 

**  For  military  command,  it  was  never  known 
in  any  monarchy,  nay,  in  anv  well  ordered 
republic,  that  it  was  committed  to  the  debates 
of  a  large  and  unsettled  assembly.  For  their 
other  requisition,  that  he  should  give  up  to 
their  yengeance  all  who  had  daeaded  the 
rights  of  his  crown,  his  honour  must  have 
b^  rained  if  he  had  complied.  Is  It  not 
therefore  plain  that  they  desired  these  things 
only  in  order  that,  by  refusing,  his  majesty 
might  give  them  a  pretence  for  war  t 

'^Men  have  ofUBtk  risen  up  aninst  .firaud, 
against  cruelty,  against  n^e.  .  But  when  be- 
tm  was  it  known  that  concessions  were  met 
with  importunities,  graciousness  with  insults, 
the  open  pahn  of  bounty  with  the  clenched  fist 
of  malice  1  Was  it  like  trusty  delegates  of  the 
Commons  of  England  and  faithful  stewards  of 
their  liberty  aad  their  wealth,  to  engage  them 
for  such  causes  in  civil  war,  which,  both  to 
liberty  and  to  wealth,  is  of  all  things  thcmost 
hostile.  Evil  indeed  must  be  the  diseaae  which 
is  not  more  tolerable  than  such  a  medicine. 
Those  who,  even  to  save  a  nation  from  tyrants, 
excite  it  to  civil  war,  do  in  general  but  minu- 
ter to  it  the  same  miserable  kind  of  relief 
wherewith  the  wixards  of  Pharaoh  mocked  the 
Egyptian.  We  read  that  when  Moses  had 
turned  their  waters  inu>  blood,  those  impious 
magicians,  intending  not  benefit  to  the  mirst- 
iag  people,  but  vain  and  emutons  ostentation 
of  their  own  art,  did  themselves  also  change 
into  blood  the  water  which  the  plague  had 
spared.  8uch  sad  comfort  do  those  who  stir 
np  war  minister  to  the  oppressed.  Bat  here 
where  was  the  oppression  t  What  was  the 
favoQV  which  had  not  been  granted!  What 
was  thcT  evil  which  had  not  been  removed  ^ 
What  fbniier  could  they  desire !" 

''These^questions,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  austere 
ly,  **  have  Hndeed  ofien  deceived  the  ignorant, 
but  that  Mr.  Cowley  shou}d  have  been  so  be^ 
guiled,  I  marveL  Tou  ask  what  more  the 
Parliament  coi^  desire !    I  will  ans^^yoa 
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^  ih  out '#ofd,  iBowfttf.  -Wlii|i««  TbtM,i«iid 
.•cstai8s*-uidre8ohitkm»1  Tbtyhare  no  eire^ 
to  tee,  no  hands  to  fttrikd  lad  avmgei  Tliey 
jooft  kav«  some  safefttard  (Vom  widwrnt 
Many  things,  therefore,  which  in  ibeanelTes 
were  peradrcntnre  hnrtfal,  was  this  Fariia- 
nent  constrained  to  ask,  lest  oUieiwise  aoed 
laws  and  precioos  rights  should  be  wtnont 
defence.  Nor  did  they  wnnt  a  great  .and  sig- 
nal example  of  this  danger.  I  need  not  remind 
von  thnt«  many  years  before,  the  two  -henses 
had  presented  to  the  king  the  Petiiioa  of  Sif^t, 
wherein  were  set  dewn  all  the  most  Talnable 
privileges  of  the  people  of  this  realnu  Did 
not  Charles  accept  iti  Did  he  not  declare  it 
to  be  law  1  Was  it  not  as  folly  enacted  as 
eter  were  any  of  those  biilr  of  the  Long  Par- 
lianent  «Qnoeming  which  yon  spoke  1  And 
were  those  privileges  therefore  enjoyed  more 
ftilly  by  the  people  1  No :  the  king  did  from 
that  time  redeable  his  oppressions  as  if  to 
avenge  himself  for  the  shame  of  having  bean 
compelled  to  renonnce  them.  Then  were  oor 
estates  laid  niider  shamefal  impositions,  car 
hooses  ransacked,  onr  bodies  imprisoned. 
Then  was  the  steel  of  the  hangman  btonied 
with  mangling  the  ears  of  harmless  men. 
•Then  enr  very  minds  w«re  fettered,  atld  the 
iron  entered  into  our  souls.  Then  we  were 
compelled  to  hide  nnr  hatred,  onr  sorrow,  and 
onr  foam,  to  laugh  with  hidden  faoes  at  the 
mnmmery  6f  Land,  to  «nrse  under  onr  breath 
the  tylmnny  of  Wentwortk  Of  old  time  it  was 
well  «nd  nobly  said  by  one  of  cmr  kings,  that 
an  Bnglishman  onght  to  be  free  a4  his  thoughts. 
Onr  prinoe  reversed  the  maxim;  he  strstre  to 
make  our  thonghts  as 'much  slares  as  'cmr- 
selves.  To  sneer  «t  n  Bomish  pageant,  to 
austailra  lord*s  crest, -were  crimes  for^hich 
there  was  no  merov.  These  wete  all>  dm  fruits 
which  we  gathered  tfhrni'  those  excellent  laws 
of  the  former  Parliament^  from  these  solemn 
pmmises  of  4he  king.  Wore  we  to  be  deceived 
again  1    Were  we  again  to  giire  siAwidies,  and 

^feoeijre  nothing  bdt  promises  1  Werewengain 
to  make  wholesome  statutes,  and  then  ^eave 
them  to  be  broken  daily  and  hourly,  nntil  the 
•oppresBor  should  have  aqaandered  anodief 
supply,  and  should  be  ready  for  another  per* 
jury  1  Yon  ask  what  they  oould  desire  which 
he  had  not  already  granted.  Let  me  ask  of 
you  another  question.  What  pledge  eould  be 
ghren  which  he  had  not  already  riolatedt 
From  the 'first  year  of  hie  reiga*  wtsnever  he 
had4ieed  of  ithe  parses  of  his  Commons  to  snp* 
port  the  revels  of  Buckingham  or  the  ptoces* 
skms  of  Land,  he  had  assured  them,  that  as  he 
wan  a  gentleman  and  a  king,  he  would  saorsd 
ly  preserve  their  rii^ts.  He  had  pawned  those 
solemn  pledges,  and  pawned  ihem  again  and 
s«ain$  hot  when  had  he  redeemed  themt 
*l!pwx  tmy  foith,'-^Upon  my  sacred  word,'*^ 
'  Upon  the  honoir  of  a  prineei'->-caB(ie  so  easi* 
ly  itojA  his  lips  and  4welt  so  short  a  time  on 
hia  mind,  that  they  were  as  little  to  be  trusted 
ds  the  *  By  these  hilts*  of  an  Alealian  dicer. 

"Therefore  it  is  thst  I  praise  this  Parlia- 
ment for  what  else  I  might  have  condemned. 
If  what  he  had  granted  had  been  granted 
graetonsly  and  vnadihr,  if  what  b»  had  before 
iprutnamd  bad  been  liuihfaaiy  Qhsarved*  tfaay 


wMnmbtfhiktMiL  ftwiurtneiMPlit Mi 
neiieriMdsd  thewoMt  ahnae'Withontn  laig 
snruggiey md  seldov  tMmnt  m  Ufge  bribe;  it 
was  ^baoauie  he  had  no  sooner  ^kemangM 
himself  fit^m  Us  tnmMee  timn  he  forgot  hia 
prsiifass 9  nmiftuoH  iike  a  villnnona  hnalniar 
than  «  great  Um,  ktnt  both  the  prenigatite 
and  the  large  price  which  had  been  paid  to 
him^tofovegoit;  itwiastoeeanse  of  these  things 
that  it  was  neoessary  and  jnst  to  bind  with 
forcible  iwtraints  one  who  oonld  be  bonad 
neither  by  iaiw  nor  hooonr.  Nay,  even  whits 
he  was  making  thole 'Tcxy  concassiena  of 
which  you  speak,  be  betrayed  his  deadly 
haired  against  the  peeple  and  their  friends. 
Not  only  4id  JMr'aeMraeji  t»nUr'iha».a«arw«ft 
deemed  lawful  in  England,  order  diat  memb«to 
of  the  CoaMnons  Honee  of  Pariiament  shoiAd 
be  impeached  of  high  freaaoU'at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords ;  th^re^  vidUting  both  the  trial  by  fairy 
and  the  piifileges  of  the  Honse;  but,  not  eoA* 
tmit  with  bveakteg  'die  latv  by  his  MMiitaofay 
he  went  himself  armwdto  assafl  it  In  the 
birth*plaee  and  sanotmnry  of  freedom,  in  tito 
House  itself,  nay,  in  the  YeTy  chair  of  the 
Speaker,  placed  for  the  protection  of  free 
speech  and  privilege,  he  sat,  roUti^  Ms  «yi4a 
round  the  benches^  searohing  for  those  irheiu 
blood  he  desired,'and  singling  out  his  cpposefa 
to.  the  slaughter.  This  most  foal  outrage  iUla. 
Then  again  for  the  eld  arts.  Then  eoMe 
gvaoions  uMssagee.  Then  come  eoufteoos 
speecbeo.  Tbtnis  again  mdrtgaged  'his  otm 
forfeited hononr.  : He wil^never again violHle 
the  k(we.  He  W^U  respect  their  rights  uis  if 
they  wererhis  own.  He  pMgea  tbedignltf  df 
Wserewti;  that  crown  which -had  been  eom- 
imtted  to  Mm  for  the  weal  of  his  people^  enfd 
winchflie  never  named,  but  that  bemigiit  <ke 
more  easily  delude  and  oppress 'tlmn. 

^fhe  power  of  the  iWopdv  I  gi>ant  yoo^  esns 
not  one  to  be  peruianently  posseased  l^  paittn- 
ment  Nehher  did  tint  parliament  demand  ft 
as  a  permanent  possessioh.  They  aAed  It 
only  tor  temporaiy  oecvri^.  Nor  can  I  aee 
on  what  comtttionB  !they  oonld  enfely  maHe 
peace  with  that  Ihlse  and  wicked  Ming,:8SiiB 
such  as -would' deprive  Mm  of  all  power  to  in- 
j«re.  ' 

<*For  ci¥il  War, that  it  ie«n  evil  I  dispvis 
not.  Bnt  that  it  is  the  grratest  of  erilsrlhat 
I  etontly  deny.  It  doth  indeed  appear  to  iMe 
misjudging  to  be  a  wdrse  ealmmly  than -tad 
government,  be^aose  itsmiaeries  ave  ooNeeiad 
together  within  a  short  space  and  time,  ««d 
may  easiy  at  one  view  be  taken  in  and  per- 
eeived.  Bnt  <he  misfoftnnes  of  itoiions  rnM 
bf  tyrants,  being  distribnted  over  ouny  «ento- 
ries«  and  many  places,  as  they  are  of  greater 
weight  and  number,  eo  are  they  ef  lose  dia- 
nlay.  When  the  devil  of  tyranny  hath  goae 
mto  the  ^Midy  pofittc  he  departs  not  but  wMi 
straggles^  and  foam  inig,  and  great  oommlaioiia. 
Shall  he,  therefore,  vex  it  forever,  feet,  in  go- 
ing out,  he  for  a  moment  tear  and  rend  itt 
Truly  thin  argument  touching  the  ertla  of  war 
would  better  beoome  my  friend  Elwood,  dr 
aoBM  o^r  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  than 
m  courtier  and>a  cavalier,  ft  applied  no  nmre 
to  tMs  War  ton  to  all  ethers,  as  weU  foreign 
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ti&oe  ke  bf  a  UtUe  siAeiMritjr'bBd  moitntium 
Micbt  kavv  r0iid«r«d  tiiat  tteedleas  which 
Iheir  dotf  to  Qock  and  nan' then  enfoveed  them 
10  do." 

««Pardoa  me^Mr.  MiHon,"  «ud  Mr.  Go#ley, 
'^  I  grieve  to  bear  yoa  nieak  thus  of  that  good 
king.  Most  vafaappy  indeed  he  was,  in  that  he 
TtigiNd  at  a  tine  when  the  spirit  of  the  tli^n 
Jirtng  gentralioniTas  for  freedom, and  the  pre- 
cedents of  former  ages  for  prerogative.    His 


I  was  like  to  that  of  Christopher  Golambus, 
w4ma  he  tailed  forth  on  an  nnknown  ooean, 
and  fimnd  that  the  compass  whereby  he  ahaped 
liiB  comrse  had  shifted  from  the  north  pole 
whiareto  before  it  had  oonstsntfy  pointed.  80 
-it  whs  with  Charies.  His  compass  varied, 
and  therefore  he  coald  not  taok  aright.  If  he 
had  been  an  absolute  king  he  woald,  donbtlees, 
4tke  Titas  Vespasian,  fawe  been  called  (he  de- 
ligbtof  the  human  race,  if  he  had  been  a 
lioge  of  Veniee,  or  a  Stadthotder  of  Holland, 
Jm  would  never  have  ovtstepped  the  laws.  Bat 
he  Kinid  when  onr  government  had  neither 
dear  definiticms  nor  strong  sanctions.  Let, 
therefore,  his  faolts  be  ascribed  to  the  time. 
Of  hie  virtaes  the  pirasse  is  his  own. 

«  Never  was  there-  a  more  graeion^  prince, 
cr  a  more  proper  gentlemao.  In  eveiyptea^ 
aore  he  was  temperate^  in  conversation  mild 
and  grave,  in  friendship  conetaat,  to  his  ser- 
v«M8 Hberalt tofads  queen faithfot  and  loving, 
in  battle  brave,  in  sorrow  and  captivity  re- 
aolved,  in  death  most  Christito  and  forgiving. 

**  For  his  oppressions;  let  ns  look  at  the  for- 
-ner  history  of  this  realm.  Jhrne^  was'  ntev^t 
aeeotiateda  tyrant  Blisabethis  esieeteedio 
Innre  been  the  mother  ef  her  people.  Were 
they  less  arbitrhry  1  "Did  they  never  lay  hands 
en  the  purees  of  their  sab^cfts  trat  by  Act  of 
Bnttament !  Did  tibey  never  tonfiae  insolent 
and  disobedient  men  but  in  dixe  coarse  of  law  1 
Was  the  ooort  of  Star^Obamber  lees  actitel 
Were  the  ears  of  tibellere  more  sdfe  ?  I  pray 
im,  let  not  King  (^nrles  be  thas  Aealt  with. 
It  was  enongh  that  in  bis  lifo  he  was  tried  for 
an  alleged  breach  of  laws  which  none  had 
aver  heard  named  till  they  were  diecovered  for 
his  destmctioa.  Let  aolf  his  fame  be  treated  as 
"was  his  sacred  and  anointed  body.  Let  not 
'ids  memory  be  tried  by  principles  found  oat 
«(r  pott/Mfo.  Let  us  not  jridge  by  the  spirit  of 
one  generation  a  man  wltoae  disposition  had 
heen  formed  by  the  tmnper  and  fashion  of  an- 
^Aer." 

«*Nay,  hat  eoaeeive  ne,Mn  Cowley,''  aaid 
Mv  Mihoa, « inasmuch  an,  at  the  begfauiing  of 
hie  reign,  he  initated  those  who  had  governed 
before  -him,  I  blame  him  not.  To  expect  that 
kings  will,  of  their  own  free  dioice,  abridge 
Iheir  prerogative,  were  argnroent  of  hut  blender 
-vriedom.  Whatever^  therefore,  lawleas,  trnjuvt, 
^or  erael,  be  either  did  or  permitted  dvring  the 
ihst  years  of  his  reign,  I  pass  by.  Bat  for 
-what  was  done  alter  that  he  had  solemnly 
gfvea  his  consent  to  the  l^etition  of  Right, 
-where  shall  we  And  defonce  t  Let  it  be  sup- 
poeed,  which  yet  I  concede  not,  that  the  tyranny 
of  his  father  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  hiul  been 
no  lees  rigorous  than  wis  his.  Bat  had  his 
Mher^  had  tet  qmeea  awovm,  like4iia»  to  ab- 


aiUBrAronC&oserigotHrsI  HidiBey,1ikb  hin» 
for  gdod  and  Talimble  consideratibne,  aliened 
their  hurtful  prerogatives  1  durdy  not:  for 
whatever  excuse  yam  can  plead  for  him,  he  had 
iHiolfy  exdoded  himself.  Tbe  borders  of 
countries,  we  knov^,  are  moftly  the  seats  of 
perpetaal  wars  and  tnmults^  It  was  the  tame 
with  the  undefined  frontiers,  wfaidh  of  oldse« 
parated  privilege  and  prerogative.  They  were 
the  debatable  land  of  our  pdity.  It  was  no 
marvel  if,  both  on  the  one  side  ahd  on  the 
other,  inroads  were  oAen  made.  But  when 
treaties  have  been  concluded,  spaces  meap 
sured,  Hues  drawn,  landmarks  set  up,  that 
which  before  might  pass  for  innocent  error  or 
Just  reprisal,  becomes  robbery,  perjury^  deadly 
sin.  He  knew  not,  you  say,  which  of  his 
powers  were  founded  on  ancient  law,  and 
which  onlv  on  vicious  example.  But  had  he 
not  read  the  Petition  of  Rightl  Had  hot  pro- 
clamation been  made  from  his  throne;  £Mr 
fait  €9imu  U  ta  dmirdf 

**  For  his  private  virtues  thev  are  beside  the 
question.  Remember  you  not.'^and  Mr.  Milton 
smiled,  but  somewhat  sternly,  **  what  Dr.  Oatus 
saith  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  8hakspeare1 
'  What  shall  the  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  1 
There  is  no  honest  man  that  shall  come  in  my 
closet.'  Even  so  say  L  There  is  00  good 
man  isrho  shall  B»ake  us  his  alaves.  If  he  break 
his  wx)rd  to  his  people^  is  it  a  suAcient  defence 
that  he  keeps  it  to  his  compaaioasi  If  he 
oppress  and  extort  all  'day,  shall  he  be  held 
blameless  beoauite  he  praveth  at  night  and 
-momittgl  if  he  be  insatiable  in  plunder  and 
revenge,  shall  we  pass  it  by  because  in  mesft 
and  drhik  he  is  temperate!  If  he  have  Hved 
like  a  tyrant^  shall  he  be  forgotten  because  he 
hath  died  like  a  martyr! 

*«He  v^ssa  man,  ae  I  ^ink,  who  had  stich 
aaemblance  of  virtues  as  might  mhke  his  vicee 
most  dangerotie.  He  was  not  a  tyrant  alter  our 
wonted  English  model.  The  second  Richard, 
and  the  second  aad  fourth  Bdwatds,  and  the 
eighth  Harry,  were  men  proAise,  glty,  boistei^* 
ous ;  lovers  of  women  and  of  wine,  of  no  out- 
ward isaaettty  or  gravity.  Charles  Was  a  rtiler 
after  the  Italian  foshion ;  grave,  demure,  of  a 
solen!ni  carriage,  abd  sober  diet;  as  constant 
at  prayers  as  a  priest,  as  heedless  of  oaths  ae 
an  atheist.'' 

Mr.  OoWley  answered  somewhat  sharply: 
''l  dm  sorry,  sir;  to  hear  yon  speak  thus.  I 
had  hoped  Uiat  the  vehemence  of  spirit  which 
'was  caused  by  these  violent  times  had  now 
abated.  Tet,  »idre,  Mr.  Milton,  whatever  yon 
may  thhik  <of  the  character  of  King  Claries, 
yon  wilTnot  stHl  justify  hitf  murder." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr. Milton,  "Imttst  have  been 
of  k  hai^d  and  strange  nature,  if  the  vehemence 
which  wae  impnted  to  me  in  my  younger  days 
had  not  been  diminished  by  tbe  aflUctions 
wherewith  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Ood  to 
•ohuten  mine  age.  I  will  not  now  defond  all 
that  I  may  hefretofore  have  written.  But  this 
I  eay,  that  I  perceive  not  wherefot^  a  king 
should  be  exempted  from  all  punishment  U 
it  just  that  where  most  is  given  least  ehonld  be 
•reqmred!  or  politic,  that  where  thete  is  thh 
greatest  power  to  injure  there  should  no  dan 
gertoNfttnlnl    Bnt^yon ^vriU shy, there u no 
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juch  Uw.  8n6h  t  \stw  tfiere  is.  Tliere  it  Ike 
law  of  sclf'preservatioii  written  by  Ctod  htm- 
iielf  on  our  hearts.  There  is  the  primal  com- 
pact and  bond  of  society,  not  graven  on  stone, 
nor  sealed  with  wax,  nor  put  down  on  parch- 
ment, nor  set  forth  in  any  cipress  form  of 
words  by  men  when  of  old  they  came  together; 
bat  implied  in  the  very  act  thai  they  came 
together,  presupposed  in  all  subseqnent  law, 
not  to  be  Tepeided  by  any  anthority,  not  invali- 
dated by  being  omitted  in  any  code ;  inasmaoh 
as  from  thence  are  all  codes  and  all  authority. 

**  Neither  do  I  well  see  wherefore  you  cava- 
liers, and,  indeed*  many  of  us  whom  you  mer- 
rily call  Roundheads,  distinguish  between  those 
who  fought  against  King  Charles,  and  special- 
ly aAer  the  second  commission  given  to  8ir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  those  who  condemned 
him  to  death.  Bore,  if  his  person  were  invio- 
JaUe,  it  was  as  wicked  to  lift  the  sword  against 
it  at  Naseby  as  the  axe  at  WhJtehalL  If  his 
life  might  justly  be  taken,  why  not  in  course 
of  trial  as  well  as  by  right  of  war  f 

''Thus  much  in  general  as  touching  the 
jighu  But  for  the  execution  of  King  Charles 
in  particular,  I  will  aot  now  undertake  to  de- 
fend it.  Death  is  inflicted,  not  that  the  culprit 
may  die,  but  that  the  state  may  be  thereby  ad- 
vantaged. And,  fVom  all  that  I  know,  I  think 
that  the  death  of  King  Charles  hath  more  hin- 
dered than  advanced  the  liberties  of  England. 

**  First,  he  leA  an  heir.  He  was  in  cnptivity. 
The  heir  was  in  freedom.  He  was  odious  to 
the  Scots.  The  heir  was  favoured  by  them. 
To  kill  the  captive,  therefore,  whereby  the 
heir,  in  the  apprehension  of  all  royalists,  be- 
came forthwith  king ;  what  was  it  in  truth  b«t 
to  set  their  captive  free,  and  to  give  him  besides 
other  great  advantages  f 
,  "  Next,  it  was  a  deed  most  odious  to  the  peo-- 
pie,  and  not  only  to  vour  party,  but  to  many 
among  ourselves ;  and  as  it  is  perilous  for  any 
Ifovernment  to  oatrage  the  public  opinion,  so 
most  was  it  perilous  for  a  government  which 
had  from  that  opinion  alone  its  birth,  its  nur- 
ture, and  its  defence. 

*'  Yet,  doth  not  this  properly  bdong  to  our 
dispute ;  nor  can  these  faults  be  jiutly  charged 
upon  that  most  renowned  Parliament.  For,  as 
you  know,  the  high  court  of  justice  was  not 
established  until  the  House  had  been  purged 
of  such  members  as  were  adverse  to  the  army, 
and  brought  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
chief  officers." 

<*And  who,"  said  Mr. Cowley,  "levied  the 
armyt  Who  commissioned  those  oiBcersI 
Was  not  the  fate  of  the  Commons  as  justly 
depfrved  as  was  that  of  Diomedes,  who  was 
/devoured  by  those  horses  whom  he  had  him<« 
self  taught  to  feed  on  the  flesh  and  blood  1»f 
2n«m  1  How  could  they  hope  that  others  would 
respect  laws  which  they  themselves  insulted; 
that  swords  which  had  been  drawn  against  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  would  be  put  up  at  an 
ordinance  of  the  Commons!  It  was  believed 
of  old,  that  there  were  some  devils  easily 
raised,  but  never  to  be  laid ;  insomuch,  that  if 
a  magician  called  them  up,  he  should  be  forced 
to  And  them  always  some  emplojrment;  for, 
though  tbev  would  do  all  his  bidding,  yet,  if  he 
Ifid  them  bm  for  one  moment  wi&ont  some 


work  of  evil  to  p6rform,'tbe)r  wdidd  tarn  IMt 
claws  against  himseHl  8ach  a  fiend  is  aa 
anny.  They  who  evoke  it  cannot  dismisa  ia. 
They  are  at  once  its  masters  and  its  slaves^ 
Let  them  not  fail  to  find  for  it  task  after  task 
of  Mood  and  rapine.  Let  thean  not  leave  It  for 
a  moment  in  repose,  lest  it  tearlhem  in  pieces. 

*'Thus  was  It  with  this  ianKNis  assembly. 
They  formed  a  force  which  th^  oould  neither 
govern  nor  resist  They  made  it  powerfiiL 
They  made  it  fanaticaU  As  if  mihtigry  inso* 
lence  were  not  of  itself  sufficiently  dangervus^. 
they  heightened  it  with  spiritual  pride,-Hhe^ 
encouraged  their  soldiers  to  rave  from  the 
tops  of  tubs  against  the  men  of  Belial,  tiM 
every  trooper  thought  hiOMelf  a  prophet.  They 
taught  them  to«biue  popery,  till  every  drump- 
mer  fancied  that  he  was  as  ia&liiUe  as  a 
pope. 

**  Then  it  was  thai  religion  changed  her  na- 
ture. She  was  no  longer  the  parent  ef  arts 
and  letters,  of  wholesome  knowledge,  ef  inno- 
cent pleasures,  of  blessed  household  sbmIss. 
In  their  place  came  seiv  faces,  whitung  voices^ 
the  chattering  of  fools,  the  yells  of  raadmen^ 
Then  men  fasted  from  meat  and  drinks  who 
fasted  not  from  bribes  and  blood.  Then  men 
frowned  at  atage-plays,  who  smiled  at  massa- 
cres. Then  men  preached  against  painted 
fhces,  who  felt  no  remorse  for  &eir  own  moet 
painted  lives.  Religion  bad  been  a  pole-star 
to  light  and  to  guide.  It  was  now  more  like  to 
that  ominous  star  in  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  fell  ]pro«n  heaven  upon  the  fountains  and 
rivers,  andrch'^nged  them  into  wormwood;  for 
even  so  did  it  descend  from  its  high  and  ce- 
lestial dwelling-place  to  plague  this  earth  and 
to  torn  into  bitterness  all  that  was  sweet,  and 
into  poison  all  that  was  nourishing. 

"Therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  such 
things  should  follow.  They  who  had  ekwed 
the  barriers  of  London  against  the  king  eoald 
not  dc^Tend  ttrem  against  their  own  creatures. 
T^ey  who  had  so  stoutly  cried  for  privilege, 
when  thai  prince,  most  imadvisedly  no  doubt,^ 
came  among  them  to  demand  their  members, 
durst  not  wag  their  fingers  when  Oliver  filled 
their  hall  with  soldiers,  gave  their  mace  to  a 
corporal,  put  their  keys  ill  his  pocket,  and 
drove  them  forth  with  base  terms,  borrowed 
half  from  the  conventicle  and  half  frew  the 
ale-house.  Then  were  we,  like  the  trees  of  the 
forest  in  holy  writ,  given  over  to  the  rule  of 
the  bramble ;  then  from  the  basest  of  the  shrubs 
came  forth  the  fire  which  devoured  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon.  'We  bowed  down  before  a  man  of 
mean  birth,  of  tmgraceful  demeanour,  of  stam- 
mering and  fiiost  vulgar  utterance,  of  soanda- 
lous  and  notorious  hypocrisy.  Our  laws  were 
madrand  unmade  at  his  pleasure ;  the  ooanti- 
tution  of  our  Pai)iamenu  changed  by  his  writ 
and  procluaation;  our  persons  imprisoned; 
our  property  plunde/ed ;  our  lands  and  bonaet 
ovemm  with  soldiers ;  and.lhe  great  dianer 
itself  was  but  argument  for  a  scurrilous  jeat; 
and  for  all  this  we  may  thank  that  Parliament; 
for  never,  unless  they  had  so  violently  shaken 
the  vessel,  could  such  foul  dregs  have  risen  to 
the  top." 

IVa  answered  Mr.  Milton:  «Whai  you 
have  now  Mid  comprehends  so  great  anambar 
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^  mbfects,  that  It  would  reqnire,  not  ftn  eT«ii< 
ing^  sail  en  the  Thames,  but  rather  a  Toyage 
to  ^e  indies,  accurately  to  treat  of  all;  yet,  in 
9  few  words  as  I  may,  I  will  explain  my  sense 
of  these  matters. 

**  First,  as  to  the  army.  An  army,  as  yon 
haye  well  set  forth,  is  always  a  weapon  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  use  it ;  yet  he  who  falls 
among  thieves  spares  not  to  fire  his  mnsqae* 
toon  because  he  may  be  slain  if  it  burst  in  his 
hand.  Nor  most  states  refrain  from  defending 
themselves.  If  st  their  defenders  should  at  last 
tnm  against  them.  Nevertheless*  against  this 
danger  statesmen  should  carefully  provide; 
and,  that  they  may  do  so,  they  should  take  es> 
pecial  care  that  neither  the  officers  nor  the  sol- 
diers  do  forget  that  they  are  also  eitisens.  I 
do  believe  that  the  English  army  would  have 
continued  to  obey  the  Parliament  with  all  duty, 
but  for  one  act,  which,  as  it  was  in  intention, 
in  seeming,  and  in  immediate  effect,  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  most  famous  in  history, 
so  was  it,  in  its  final  consequence,  most  inju- 
rious. I  speak  of  that  ordinance  called  the 
^«if*^*Hf^t  ^^^  of  the  new  model  of  the  army. 
Ify  those  measures  the  Commons  gave  up  the 
oomnuind  of  their  forces  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  wei«  not  of  themselves.  Hence,  doubtless, 
derived  no  small  hocour  to  that  noble  assem- 
bly, whkh  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of  publie  good 
the  assurance  of  private  advantage.  And,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  scheme  prospered. 
Witness  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  tne  memo- 
rable exploits  of  Fairfax  in  the  west;  but  there- 
by the  Pariiament  lost  that  hold  on  the  soldiers 
and  that  power  to  control  them,  which  they  re- 
tained while  every  regiment  was  commanded 
by  their  own  numbers.  Politicians  there  be, 
who  woqM  wholly  divide  the  legislative  from 
the  executive  power.  In  the  golden  age  this 
may  have  succeeded;  in  the  millennium  it 
mav  succeed  again.  But  where  great  armies 
and  great  taxm  are  required,  there  the  execu- 
tive government  must  always  hold  a  great  au- 
thor!^, which  authority,  that  it  may  not  oppress 
aud  destroy  the  legislMure,  must  be  in  some 
manner  blended  with  it  The  leaders  of  fo- 
reign mereenaries  have  always  been  most 
dangerous  to  a  country.  The  ollcers  of  native 
armies,  deprived  of  the  civil  privileges  of  other 
men,  are  as  much  to  be  feared.  This  was  the 
great  error  of  that  parliament,  and  though  an 
error  it  were,  it  was  an  error  generous,  vir- 
tuous, and  more  to  be  deplored  than  censured. 
**  Hence  came  the  power  of  the  army  and  its 
leaders,  and  especially  of  that  most  famous 
leader,  whom  both  in  our  conversation  to-day, 
and  in  that  discourse  whereon  I  before  touched, 
vou  have,  in  my  poor  opinion,  far  too  roughly 
imndled.  Wherefore  you  speak  contemptibly 
of  his  parts  I  know  not;  but  I  suspect  that  you 
are  nm  free  from  the  error  common  to  studious 
aud  speculataTe  men.  Because  Oliver  was  an 
ungraoefbl  orator,  and  never  said,  either  in 
pfiblie  or  private,  any  thing  menK>rable,  you 
will  have  it  that  he  was  of  a  mean  capacity. 
Sure  this  is  unjust  Many  men  have  there  been 
igaoraut  of  letters,  without  wit,  without  elo- 
qveace,  who  yet  had  the  wisdom  to  devise,  and 
Che  courage  to  perform  that  which  they  lacked 
ao  cjqplain.     Sach  men  ofteiw  in 


troubled  timee,  nave  worked  out  the  dellverw 
ance  of  nations  and  their  own  greatness,  nut  by 
logic,  not  by  rhetoric,  but  by  wariness  in  suc- 
cess, by  calmness  in  danger,  by  fierce  and 
stubborn  resolution  in  all  adversity.  Tbe^ 
hearts  of  men  are  their  books ;  events  are  their 
tutors ;  great  actions  are  their  eloquence ;  and 
such  a  one,  in  my  judgment,  was  his  late 
Highness,  who,  if  none  were  to  treat  his  name 
scornfully  now,  who  shook  not  at  the  sound  of 
it  while  he  lived,  would,  by  very  few,  be  men- 
tioned otherwise*' than  with  reverence.  His 
own  deeds  shall  avouch  him  for  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  soldier,  a  true  lover  of  his  ooon-* 
try,  a  merciful  and  generous  conqueror. 

«*  For  his  faults,  let  us  reflect  that  they  who 
seem  to  lead  are  oftentimes  most  constrained 
to  follow.  They  who  will  mix  with  men,  and 
specially  they  who  will  govern  them,  must,  in 
many  things,  obev  them.  They  who  will  yield 
to  no  such  conditions  may  be  hermits,  but 
cannot  be  generals  and  statesmen.  If  a  man 
will  walk  straight  forward  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  he  must  walk  in  a  desert, 
and  not  in  Gheapside.  Thus  was  he  enforced 
to  do  many  things  which  jumped  not  with  his 
inclination  nor  made  for  his  honour;  because 
the  army,  on  which  alone  he  could  diepend  for 
power  and  life,  might  not  otherwise  be  con- 
tented. And  I,  for  mine  own  part»  marvel  less 
that  he  sometimes  was  fain  to  indulge  their 
violence  than  that  he  conki  so  often  restrain  it 

"  In  that  he  dissolved  the  fwrliament,  1  praise 
him.  It  then  was  so  diminished  in  numbers* 
as  well  by  the  death  as  by  the  exclusion  of 
members,  that  it  was  no  longer  the  same  as- 
sembly ;  and  if  at  that  time  it  had  made  itself 
perpetual,  we  should  have  been  governed,  not 
by  an  English  House  of  Commons,  but  by  a 
Venetian  CoanciL 

"  If  in  his  following  rule  he  overstepped  the 
laws,  I  pity  rather  than  condemn  hipi.  He 
may  be  compared  to  that  Moeandius  of  8amos, 
of  whom  Herodotus  saith,  in  his  Thalia,  that 
wishing  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  just,  he  was 
not  able;  for  after  the  death  of  Polycrates  he 
ofiSered  freedom  to  the  people,  and  not  till  cei^ 
tain  of  them  threatened  to  call  him  to  a  reckon* 
ing  for  what  he  had  formerly  done,  did  he 
change  his  purpose,  and  make  himself  a  tyrant, 
test  he  should  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

**  Such  was  the  case  of  Oliver*  He  gave  to 
bis  country  a  form  of  government  so  free  and 
admirable,  that,  in  near  six  thousand  years, 
human  wisdom  hath  never  devised  any  more 
excellent  oontrivanee  for  human  happine&s. 
To  himself  he  reserved  so  little  power  that  it 
would  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  hts  safety,  and 
it  is  a  marvel  that  it  could  suffice  for  his  ambi- 
tion. When,  after  that,  be  found  that  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Parliament  disputed  his  right  even 
to  that  small  authoritv  which  he  had  kept, 
when  he  might  have  kept  aU,  then  indee«l  C 
own  that  he  begaa  to  fprem  by  the  swoixl 
those  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  govern  i>y 
the  law. 

"But  for  the  rest,  what  sovereign  was  ever 
more  princely  in  pardoning  injuries,  in  cou 
quering  enemies,  in  extending  the  dominionii 
and  the  renown  of  his  people  1  What  sea» 
what  shore  did  he  not  raw|  jyi^i^pfm^^hla 
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mcmoriftlt  of  hit  flriandaliipcfr  hit  vfttgeaiioe! 
The  gold  of  8piiD»  the  steel  of  Bwedea,  the  ten 
thousand  stile  of  HolUmd,  availed  nothing 
against  him.  While  tveiy  foreign  slate  trem- 
hted  at  our  aims,  we  sat  seenre  from  all  as- 
sault War,  which  often,  so  strangeljr  troubles 
both  husbandry  and  commerce,  nerer  silenced 
the  song  of  our  reapers,  or  the  sound  of  wur 
looms.  Justice  was  eqaally  administered ;  God 
was  freely  worshipped. 

*  Now  look  at  that  which  we  bare  taken  in 
exchange.  With  the  restoredildng  hare  eome 
over  to  us  vices  of  every  sort,  and  most  the 
basest  and  most  shameful^^-lnst^  without  love 
— servitude,  without  lojralty,— foulness  of 
speech— dijhonesty  of  dealing— grinning  con- 
tempt of  all  things  good  and  generous.  The 
throne  is  surrounded  by  men  whom  the  former 
Charles  would  have  spumed  from  his  footstooL 
The  altar  is  served  by  slaves  whose  knees  are 
supple  to  every  being  but  God.  Rhymers, 
whose  books  the  hangman  should  bum,  pan- 
ders, actors,  and  bnflbons,  these  drink  a  health 
and  throw  a  main  with  the  king ;  these  have 
stars  on  their  breasts  and  gold  sticks  in  their 
hands ;  these  shut  out  from  his  presence  the 
best  and  bravest  of  those  who  bled  for  his 
house.  Bven  so  doth  God  visit  those  who 
know  not  how  to  valae  freedom.  He  gives 
them  over  to  the  tj^ranny  which  they  have  de- 
sired, *Tyae  flrxmc  vrmtffmrtu  /Sttrajnc." 

''I  will  not;"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  *< dispute  with 
vou  on  this  argument.  But  if  it  be  as  you  say, 
how  can  you  maintain  that  England  hath  been 
so  greatly  advantaged  by  the  rebellion  ?" 

''Understand  me  rightly,  sir,"  said  Miu  Mil** 
ton.  "  This  nation  is  not  given  over  to  shivery 
and  vice.  We  tasted,  indeed,  the  fruits  of 
liberty  before  they  had  well  ripened^  Hieir 
flavour  was  harsh  and  bitter,  and  we  turned- 
from  them  with  loathing  to  die  sweeterpoisons 
of  servitude.  This  is  but  ibr  a  time.  Bngland 
is  sleeping  on  the  lap  of  Dalllah,  traitorously 
chained,  but  not  yet  shorn  of  strength.  Let  the 
cry  be  once  heard— the  Philistines  be  upon 
thee ;  and  at  once  that  sleep  will  he  broken,  and 
those  chains  wfll  be  as  flax  in  the  fire.  The 
great  Pariiament  hath  left  behind  it  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  a  hatred  of  tyrants,  a  just 
knowledge  of  our  rights,  a  scorn  of  vain  and 
deluding  names;  and  that  the  revellers  of 
Whitehall  shall  surely  And  The  sua  ie  dark- 
ened, but  it  is  only  for  a  moment :  it  is  but  an 
eclipse ;  though  all  birds  of  evil  omen  have 
begun  to  scream,  and  all  ravenone  heaits  have 
gone  forth  to  prey,  thinking  it  to  be  midnight 
Wo  to  them  u  they  be  abroad  when  the  rays 
again  shine  forth. 

"The  king  haft  judged  IlL  Had  he  been 
irise  he  would  have  remembered  that  he  owed 
his  restoration  only  to  oonAisions  which  had 
ifearied  us  out,  and  made  us  eager  for  repose. 
Qe  would  have  known  that  the  folly  and  per- 
fidy of  a  prince  would  restore  to  the  good  old 
cause  many  hearts  which  had  been  alienated 
thenre  by  the  turbulence  of  factions;  for,  if  I 
know  aught  of  history,  or  of  the  heart  of  man, 
he  will  soon  learn  that  the  last  champion  of 
the  people  was  not  destroyed  when  he  mur- 
dered Vane,  nor  seduced  when  ha  beguiled 
fairfhi.- 


M^^Gawkqnesmadtnmft  not  tn  take  musk, 
amiss  what  Mr^  Milton  had  said  touching  thai 
thankless  courts  which  iiad  in4eed  but  pooriv 
requited  his  own  good  service.  He  onlysaid». 
therefore,  ** Another  rebellion?  Alas!  alas! 
Mr.  Milton.  If  there  be  no  choice  but  between 
despotism  and  anarchy,  I  prefer  despotism," 

"* Many  men," said  Mr.  Milton,  .''have  floridly 
and  ingeniously  compared  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism; but  they  who  so  amuse  themselves  do  but 
look  at  separate  parts  of  that  which  is  truly 
one  great  whole.  Sach  is  the  cause  and  the 
efi*eot  of  the  other;— the  evils  of  either  are  the 
evils  of  both.  Thus  do  states,  move  on  in  the 
same  eternal  cycle,  which,  from  the  remotest 
point,  brings  them  back  again  to  the  same  s^d 
siartingwpost:  and  till  bo^  those  who  govern 
and  those  who  obey  shall  learn  and  mark  thi3 
great  truth,  men  can  expect  li(tle  through  the , 
future^  as  they  have  kiM>wa  little  through  the 
past,  save  vicissitude  of  extreme  evils,  alter- 
nately producing  and  prodoaed. 

"  When  will  rulers  learn,  that  where  liberty 
is  not,  security  and  order  can  never  be  t  We 
talk  of  absolute  po^imr,  but  aU  power  hath 
limits^  which,  if  not  fixed  bv  the  moderation  of 
the  governors,  will  be  flxed  by  the  force  of  the 
governed.  Sovereigns  may  send  their  opposers 
to  dungeons ;  they  may  clear  out  a  senate- 
house  with  soldiers;  they  may  enlist  armies 
of  spies ;  they  may  hang  scores  of  the  disaf- 
fected in  chains  at  ev^ry  cruss-rofd ;  but  what 
power  shall  stand  in  tlmt  frightful  iime  when 
rebellion  hath  become  a  less  evil  thaa  endur- 
ance 1  Who  shall  dissolve  that  terrible  tribu- 
nal, which*  in  the  heart*  of  the  oppces^ed» 
denounoea  against  the  oppressor  the  doom  of 
its  wild  justice  1  Who  shall  repeal  the  law  of , 
self-defence  1  What  arms  or  disoipUne  shaU 
resist  the  strmglh  of  famineand  despair  t  Hour 
often  were  the  ancient  Oissars  dragged  from 
their  golden  palanes,  atripped  of  their  purple 
robes,  mangled*  stonedi  de^ed  with  filthy 
pierced  with  hooke,  hurled  info  the  Tiber ! 
bow  often  have  the  Eastern  Sult^ms  perished 
by  the  sabres  of  their  own  Janissaries,  or  thtf 
bow-strings  of  theic  owji  mutes !  For  no  power 
which  is  not  limited  by  laws  can  ever  be  pro- 
tected by  them*  6taiall«  therefore,  is  the  wis- 
dom of  these  who  would  fly  te  servitude  as  if  it 
were  a  reAige  from  commotion ;  ibr  anarphy 
is  the  sure  consequence  of  tyranny-  That  go-^ 
vemments  may  be  safc^  naliona  mast  be  ft^ 
Their  passions  mnst  have  an  ootlet  provideii^ 
lest  they  make  one. 

"  When  I  was  at  Naples,  I  went  with  Signor 
Maaso,  a  gentleman  of  eicellent  paits  and 
breeding,  who  had  been  the  intinmte  friend  of 
that  ftuDous  poet  Torquato  Tasso,  to  see  th^ 
burning  moimtain  Yesuvios.  I  wondered  Low 
the  peasants  eeuM  rentore  to  dwell  so  ieaiw 
lessly  and  cheeiftilly  on  its  sides,  when  the 
lava  was  flowing  from  Its  summit,  hot  Mansa 
smiled,  and  told  me  that  when  the  fire  descendn 
freely  they  retfeat  befiors  it  wtthoni  basis  or 
fear.  They  can  tell  how  Ihst  it  will  movsv  and 
hew  far ;  and  they  know,  nMreover,  thai  thoufh 
it  may  work  some  liills  damage,  it  will  sooa 
oover  die  fields  over  which  it  hsih  faa^  wiflk 
rich  vineyards  and  sweet  flssrenk  But  whsa 
sane  pent  up  in  the^.tni»tfnaii^  thjn it  it 


tet  diej  hMSft  reaMii  to  fear;  tlien  it  is  that 
the  earth  sinks  and  the  sea  swells;  then  cities 
are  swallowed  up,  and  their  place  knoweth 
them  no  more.  80  it  is  in  poUtics :  where  the 
people  are  mo$r  cloself  i^stttined,  there  it 

S'ves  the  greiCtest  stibckfe  to  neace  and  ordef ; 
ereCbre  would  I  say  to  ail  kings,  let  yonr  de- 
magogues lead  crowds,  lest  they  lead  armies ; 
Hi  Item  hhmeiv  iesinheyimahsasn;  a  little 
tarltakMce.  isy  aa  il^  wtue^  lhe>  rainhow  of  the 
tfater;  II  shows  indied  that'  there^  is  a  passing 
ah^flres, hi*itii»-n ptedfefMhnt  thare^hall  be  no 

"•fhis  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Cowleyx  <'yet  these 
mjmamtnm  aos  <n)t  lets  seaMA  >  to  anl^eets 
thanilS' soTwneig^s/* 

•'BmKfy^'stiA  Mr^lfilloiif^^itad,  that  I  vmr 
end'lhiekBipfd^aie  witfea  fewwispditn  whiah 
im  shaH  both  agsee^  I  holdithat.  as  freedoas  is 
tha  €tk\yi  safegvani  uf  go^emmcBtar  ao  art*  order 
aadoMdevmion  genesiAlyneeessarf  to  preaeive 
lffaeiiam.v  Hb^mi'  the  vnmmt  opiuona  of  mctt 
aM  not  to  be^NMraged  bythoeewiie  propose  10 
themselves  the  nappiness  of  men  for  their  end, 
mA  wdio  mnaiwoili  wiih  tin  passioaa  of  men 
ttt  their  meaae.  The  blind- reverence  for 
things  ancient  U  indeed  sa  feoli^  that  it^might 
■nka  a  wiiaa  attn  langh^  if  it  wwe  not  al«o 
aeimtiaies  eo  misohiarous  thai  it  weald  rather 
malDt  a  good  man  weep.  Yet»  since  it  may 
not  be  whoUr  copedr  it  most  -be  diaereetly  in* 
dttlgedi  and  therelbre  those  who  would  amend 
airii  laws  should -ooaaider- rather  bow  nrach  it 


may  be  safe  to  spare,  than  how  mneh  it  may 
be  possible  to  change.  Have  yon  not  heard 
that  men  who  have  been  shut  up  for  many 
years  in  dungeons  shrink  if  they  see  the  light» 
and'  fall  down  if  their  irons  be  stmck  off.  And. 
so,  when  na:tioD8  bate  long  been  in  the  house 
of  bondage,  the  chains  which  have  crippled 
them  are  necessary  to  support  them,  the  dark* 
ness  whioh  hath  weakened  their  sight  is  neces- 
aary  to  preserve  it  Therefom  release  themo 
not  too  rashfy,  lest  they  cuxae  their  freedonr 
and  pine  feriheir  priion. 

^I  think,  indeed^  that  the  renowned  Parlia- 
ment of  which  we  have  talked  so  much  dkl* 
ehowv  until  it  beeaa^  isnbjeet  to  the  eoldiens,  a' 
singular  aawi  admirahie  moderation,  in  suoh- 
times  seareelf  to  be  hoped,  and  most  worthy  t 
te  be  an  example  tO' all  that  shall  oome  afleiv^ 
But' on  this  ai|n>»c>^  ^  ^^^^  *^^  enough;  and 
I  Witt  therefbre  only  pray  to  AhnightyOod  thai 
thoie  who  shall)  in  future  tisMs,  staad  ibrth  im  > 
defimoeof  our  lihenias,  aa  well  civil  as  reli- 
gious, may  adom  the  good  cause  by  meroy* 
prudence^  aad  sobernesa,  to  the  gbry  of  hm 
name  aad  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  • 


Bngliah  peogpte.** 

And  ao  ended  that  discourse;  and  net  long  after ' 
wewere  sei  on  shore  again  at  the  Temple  Gar* 
densy  and  thena  parted  company  t  and  the  sama  * 
evening  I  tooknalea  of  wimt  had  been  satd^. 
which  I  have  here  mere  fully  set  down,  from 
regard  both  to  tbt  fame  of  the  men,  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject-matter. 
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ON  MITFOBD^S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


This  it  a  book  which  enjojrs  a  peal  and  in* 
ereasiof  popalaritj;  bvt,  while  it  hat  attraeted 
a  cootideFable  thare  of  the  poblie  attentioii, 
it  hat  been  little  noticed  bjr  the  critict.  Mr. 
Hitford  hat  almost  tnoceeded  in  nkouiting, 
unpereeired  by  those  whoee  office  it  it  to  watch 
tnch  atpirantt,  to  a  hifrh  place  among  hitto- 
riant.  He  bat  taken  a  teal  on  the  dait  witboat 
being  challenged  bj  a  eiogle  tenetehal.  To 
oppote  the  proflx^s  of  hit  uune  it  now  almott 
a  hopelett  ente rprite.  Had  he  been  reviewed 
with  eandid  tereritj,  when  he  had  pnblithed 
only  his  first  Tolnme,  hit  work  woakt  either 
have  deserved  lit  repatation,  or  would  never 
have  obtained  it.  ^'Thent'*  at  ladra  tajrt  of 
Kthama,  **then  wat  the  time  to  ttrike."  The 
time  was  neglected ;  and  the  eonteqnence  it, 
that  Mr.  Mitford,  like  Kehama,  hat  laid  hit 
victorious  hand  on  the  literary  Amreeta,  and 
teems  about  to  taste  the  precious  elixir  of  im- 
mortality. I  shall  venture  to  emulate  the  co«* 
rage  of  the  honest  Glendoveer— 


]f«  Mw  tiM  Aouratu  !■  K«hMM'i  btad* 
An  ImpulM  tbftt  defied  ell  eelf-conaaiM, 

la  thet  eilremhf , 
flcviiff  blm,  end  be  reeotved  to  eetoe  tbe  cnp 
And  dare  tbe  Rajeb'e  force  ia  Seeva'a  elf  bt. 
Forward  be  epmaf  to  tempt  tbe  aaeqaal  fraf ." 

In  plain  words,  I  shall  offer  a  few  considera- 
tions, which  may  tend  to  reduce  an  overpraised 
writer  to  his  proper  leveL 

The  principal  characteristic  of  this  historian, 
the  origin  of  his  excellencies  and  hit  defectt, 
it  a  love  of  tingularity.  He  hat  no  notion  of 
going  with  a  multitude  to  do  either  good  or 
evil.  An  exploded  opinion,  or  an  unpopular 
person,  has  an  irresistible  charm  for  him. 
The  same  perverseoess  may  be  traced  in  his 
diction,  uis  style  would  never  have  been  ele- 
gant, but  it  might  at  least  have  been  manly 
and  perspicuous;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
elaborate  care  could  possibly  have  made  it  so 
bad  as  it  is.  It  is  distinguished  by  harsh 
phrases,  strange  collocations,  occasional  sole- 
cisms, frequent  obscurity,  and,  above  all,  by  a 
peculiar  oddity,  which  can  no  more  be  de- 
scribed than  it  can  be  overlooked.  Nor  is  this 
alL  Mr.  Mitford  piques  himself  on  spelling 
better  than  any  of  his  neighbours;  and  this  not 
only  in  ancient  names,  which  he  mangles  in 
deilance  both  of  custom  and  of  reason,  but  in 
the  most  ordinary  words  of  the  English  Ian- 

Sage.  It  is,  in  itself  a  matter  perfectly  indif- 
"ent  whether  we  ca!l  a  foreigner  by  the  name 
which  he  bears  in  his  own  language,  or  by  that 
which  corresponds  to  it  in  ours ;  whether  we 
ta/  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  or  Lawrence  de  Medici, 
Jean  Chauvin,  or  John  Calvin.  In  tuch  cates, 
established  usage  is  considered  at  law  by  all 
writers  except  Mr.  Mitford.  If  he  were  always 
eonsitteni  with  himself^  he  might  be  excuted 
for  tometimet  disagreeing  with  hit  neighbourt ; 
but  he  proceedt  on  no  principle  but  that  of 


being  unlike  the  reel  of  the  world.  Cveij 
child  hat  heard  of  LinntNit,  therefore  Mr.  Mit* 
ford  calls  him  Linn^;  Boutteau  it  known  all 
over  Bufupe  at  Jean  Jacquet,  theaefore  Mr* 
Mitford  bettowt  on  him  the  ttrange  appriktiea 
of  John  Jamet. 

Had  Mrv  MiObid  midertaktn  a  history  of  mqr 
other  country  than  Greece,  tint  propentir^ 
would  have  rendered  hit  work  nseteet  and 
abturd.  Hit  oecational  remarkt  on  the  aM» 
of  ancient  Borne  and  modem  Europe  are  Aill 
of  errors;  but  he  writtt  d"  timet,  with  retpet 
to  which  atattotl  every  olber  writer  hat  Iwea  at 
the  wrong,  and,  thevefore,  by  retohrtely  deviat* 
ing  fipom  hit  predecettort»  he  it  oOea  in  tbe 
right 

Almott  all  the  modem  hittoriana  of  €h«eaa 
have  thown  the  grosteti  ignorance  of  the  moat 
obviotit  phenomena  of  human  nature.  In  their 
representationt  the  generalt  and  tinletmen  of 
antiquity  are  abaolntoly  divetted  of  all  indi« 
vidnality.  They  are  perseniications ;  they 
are  passions^  talents,  epiniMt,  virtnea,  vieea» 
but  not  men.  IneonsittoDcyisalhingofwhieh 
these  writert  have  no  noi&oa.  Tlml  a  man 
maj  have  been  liberal  in  hit  youth  and  ava> 
rictout  ki  hit  age,  cruel  to  one  enem^  and 
merciftil  to  another,  it  to  them  utterhr  meon* 
ceivable.  If  the  facte  be  undeniable,  they  sup- 
pote  tome  ttrange  and  deep  detign,  in  order  to 
explain  what,  at  every  one  who  havobeerved 
hit  own  mind  knowt,  needt  no  explanation  at 
alL  Thit  it  a  mode  of  writinc  very  accept- 
able to  the  multitude,  who  have  alwajrt  been  ao- 
cuttomed  to  make  godt  and  demons  out  of  men 
very  little  betteror  worse  than  themselves;  but  it 
appears  contemptible  to  all  who  have  walched 
the  changes  of  human  character— to  all  who 
have  observed  the  influence  of  time,  of  cireuni* 
stances,  and  of  associates,  on  atankind— to  all 
who  have  seen  a  hero  in  the  gout,  a  democrat 
in  the  church,  a  pedant  in  love,  or  a  philosopher 
in  liquor.  This  practice  of  painting  in  nothing 
but  black  and  white  is  unpardonable  even  iii 
the  drama.  Ills  the  great  fault  of  Alfieri;  and 
how  much  it  injures  the  effect  of  his  eonqpoai- 
tions  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  will 
compare  his  Rosmunda  with  the  Lady  Macbeth 
of  Shakspeare.  The  one  is  a  wicked  woman ; 
the  other  is  a  fiend.  Her  only  feding  is  haired; 
all  her  words  are  curses.  We  are  at  once 
shocked  and  fatigued  by  the  spectacle  of  such 
raving  craelty,  excited  by  no  provocaiioik,  re- 
peatedly changing  its  object,  and  constant  In 
nothing  but  in  its  inextinguishable  thirat  foi 
blood. 

In  history  this  error  is  far  more  disgraeeftil 
Indeed,  there  is  no  fault  which  so  coiapletely 
rains  a  narrative  in  the  opinion  of  a  {adicioua 
reader.  We  know  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  good  and  bad  men  is  so  faintly  marked 
as  often  to  elude  the  most  careAil  invesiigatioa 
of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunitica  for 


PnMio  IMS,  alMvt  ill,  are  ttiftMnid- 
«d  witli  to  mamy  tempttitioaft  and  diffieoltMs, 
tkai  some  devl>t  wust  aUnotc  always  hang  over 
their  real  dispositions  and  intentions.  The 
Utcs  of  Pyn^  €romw«tt.  Monk,  Clarendon, 
Marlborough,  Burnet,  Walpole,  are  well  known 
to  OS.  We  are  aoquaiated  with  their  actions, 
their  8|>eeches,  <beir  writings ;  we  have  aban- 
danoe  of  letters  nod  weU-authenticaied  anec- 
doteti  relating  to  tbem:  yet  what  candid  man 
will  ventnffe  very  positively  to  say  which  of 
them  were  honest  and  which  of  them  were  dis- 
honest men.  It  appears  easier  to  pronotmce 
decidedly  «pon  the  great  characters  of  antiqui- 
ty, noi  because  we  have  greater  means  of  dis- 
covering truth,  but  simply  because  we  have 
less  means  of  detecting  error*  The  modem 
historians  of  Greece  have  forgotten  this.  Their 
heroes  and  villains  are  as  consistent  in  all  their 
sayings  and  doings  as  the  cardinal  virtues  and 
Ae  deadly  sins  in  an  allegory.  We  should  as 
soon  expect  a  good  action  ttom  Giant  81ay-good 
in  Banyan  as  from  Dionysins ;  and  a  crime  of 
Bpaaunondas  would  seem  as  incongruous  as 
a  faux'fHu  of  (he  grave  and  comely  damsel, 
called  Discretion,  who  answered  the  bell  at  the 
door  cf  the  house  BeauiifuL 

This  error  was  partly  the  cause  and  partly 
the  effect  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
later  ancient  writers  have  been  held  by  modem 
scholars.  Those  French  and  English  authors 
yrho  have  treated  of  the  afiairs  of  Greece  have 
generally  tamed  with  contempt  firom  the  simple 
and  natural  narrations  of  Thueydides  and 
Xenophon  to  the  extravagant  representations 
of  Plniaseh,  Diodoras,  Curtius,  and  other  ro- 
mancers of  the  same  class^— men  who  de^ 
scribed  military  operations  without  ever  having 
handled  a  sword,  and  applied  to  the  seditions 
9i  little  republics  speculations  formed  by  ob- 
servation on  an  empire  which  covered  half  the 
known  world.  Of  liberty  4hey  knew  nothing. 
It  was  to  them  a  great  mystery^— a  superhuman 
enjoyment.  They  ranted  about  liberty  and 
pairiotism,  from  the  same  cause  which  leads 
monks  to  talk  more  ardently  than  other  men 
about  love  and  women.  A  wise  man  values 
political  liberty,  because  it  secures  the  persons 
and  the  possessions  of  citizens ;  because  intends 
to  prevent  the  extravagance  of  ralers  and  the 
eonuption  of  judges;  because  it  gives  birth  to 
useful  sciences  and  elegant  arts;  because  it 
excites  the  industry  and  increases  the  comforts 
of  all  classes  of  society.  These  theorists  ima- 
gined that  it  possessed  something  eternally  and 
mirinsically  good,  distinct  from  the  blessings 
which  it  generally  produced.  They  considered 
it,  not  as  a  means, but  as  an  end;  an  end  to  be 
attained  at  any  cost.  Their  favourite  heroes 
are  those  who  have  sacrificed,  for  the  mere 
name  of  freedom,  the  prosperity— the  security 
—the  justice— firom  which  freedom  derives  its 
vahie. 

There  is  another  remarkable  characteristic 
of  these  writers,  in  which  their  modem  wor» 
shippers  have  ^earefully  imitated  them,— a 
great  fondness  for  good  stories*  The  most  es- 
tablished facts,  dates,  and  characters  are  never 
suffered  to  come  into  competition  with  a  splen- 
did saying  or  a  romantic  exploit.  The  early 
historians  have  left  us  natural  and  simple  de- 


seriptions  of  the  great  events  wliieh  Aey  wiv 
nessed,  and  the  great  men  with  whom  they  as- 
sociated. When  we  read  the  account  wfdek 
Plutarch  and  Rollin  have  given  of  the  same 
period,  we  scarcely  know  our.  old  acquaintance 
again;  we  are  utteriy  confounded  by  the  melo* 
dramatic  effect  of  the  narration  and  the  sublime 
coxcombry  of  the  characters. 

These  are  the  principal  errors  into  which 
the  predecessors  of  Mr.  Mitford  have  fallen  t 
and  from  most  of  these  he  is  free.  His  faults 
are  of  a  completely  different  description,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  students  of  history  may 
now  be  saved,  like  Dorax  in  Dryden's  pUiy,  l^ 
swallowing  two  conflicting  poisons,  each  of 
which  may  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  other. 

The  first  and  most  important  diffnrence  be* 
tween  Mr.  Mitford  and  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  is  in  his  narration.  Here  the  ad- 
vantage lies,  for  the  most  part,  on  his  side* 
His  principle  is  to  follow  the  ccntemporary 
historians,  to  look  with  doubt  on  all  statemenia 
which  are  not  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 
them,  and  absolutely  to  reject  all  which  are 
contradicted  by  them.  While  be  retains  the 
guidance  of  some  writer  in  whom  he  can  place 
confidence,  he  goes  on  excellently.  When  ho 
loses  it,  he  falls  to  the  level,  or  perhaps  below 
the  level  of  the  writers  whom  he  so  nnich  de- 
spises :  he  is  as  absurd  as  they,  and  very  much 
duller.  It  is  really  amusing  to  observe  how 
he  proceeds  with  bis  narration,  when  he  has 
no  better  authority  than  poor  Diodoras.  He 
Is  compelled  to  relate  something;  yet  he  be* 
lieves  nothing.  He  accompanies  eveiy  fact 
with  a  long  statement  of  ol^'eetions.  His  ac- 
count of  the  administration  of  Dionysius  is  in 
no  sense  a  history.  It  ought  to  be  entitled^- 
**  Historic  doubts  as  to  certain  events  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  Sicily." 

This  skepticism,  however,  like  that  of  some 
great  legal  characters  ahnoet  as  skeptical  as 
himself,  vanishes  whenever  his  political  par- 
tialities interfere.  He  is  a  vehement  admirer 
of  tyranny  and  oligarchy,  and  considers  no 
evidence  as  feeble  which  can  be  brought  Ibiw 
ward  in  favour  of  those  forma  of  govemment. 
Democracy  he  hates  with  a  perfect  hatred,  a 
hatred  which,  in  the  first  vohime  of  his  history, 
appears  onl^  in  his  epistles  and  reflections, 
but  which,  m  those  parts  where  he  has  less 
reverence  for  his  guides,  and  can  venture  to 
take  his  own  way,  completely  distorts  even  his 
narration. 

In  taking  up  these  opinions,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Mitford  was  influenced  by  the  same 
love  of  singularity  which  led  him  to  spe& 
itiand  without  an  t,  and  to  place  two  dots  over 
the  last  letter  of  idm.  In  troth,  preceding 
historians  have  erred  so  monstrously  on  the 
other  side,  that  even  the  worst  parts  of  Mr* 
Mitford's  book  may  be  useful  as  a  corrective. 
For  a  young  gentleman  who  talks  much  abovl 
his  country,  tyrannicide,  and  fipamiaondas, 
this  work,  diluted  in  a  sufikient  quantity  of 
Rollin  and  Barthelemi,  may  be  a  very  useful 
remedy. 

The  errors  of  both  parties  arise  from  an 

ignorance  or  a  neglect  of  the  fViadamenial 

principles  of  political  science.     The  wriiera 

I  on  one  side  imagine  popular  goveroment  to  ha 
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•lMi]r9  *  btoikig;  Mfi  Mitfbrd  oodts  no  «pH 
pttfCimitr  of  atawiag  as  that  it  is  tlwajs  mi 
ctawu  The  £Kt  is,  that  a-  good  goyeiniiMntt  I 
hm  %  gDod  eoalf  it  that  nhioh  fits  the  body  ibr 
tihioh  it  is  designed*  A  man  who,  upon  ab> 
sisact  principles,  pronounces  a  oonstiintion  to 
ba  good,  withoni  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
people  who  are  to  be  gwrerae d  bv*  it,  jndgee  as 
albsnrdly  as  a  tailor  who  shonld  maasofethe 
BelWders  Apollo  for  the  clothes  of  all  his  ens* 
temcrs.  The  demagegnes  who  wished  lo  see 
Boilugal  a  repnUie,  and  the.  wise  criiies.  who 
rerile  the  Virginians  for  not  hanng  insHmted 
a  neetaget  sm>ear  equally  ridioolons  to  aM  men 
of  sense  and  oandonc« 

That  is  the  best  goTennent  wiueh  desirsa 
to  make  the  peopis  happy,  and  knows  how4o 
DMkke  them  happy.  If  either  the  inotinatton 
nor  the  laowledge  wiH  suffice  alone,  and  it  is 
diffioult  to  find  them  togsther. 

Pore  democraejs  and  ptire  dsmocraey  alone, 
aatis&es  the  former  condition  of  this  great  pro* 
blem.  That  the  governors  may  be  solioitoas 
only  for  the  interests  of  the  goremed,  it  is  ne- 
oessacy  that  the  interests  of  thegotemori  and 
the  goTcmed  shonld  be  the  same.  This  cannot 
be  oiten  the  case  where  power  is  intmsted  to 
one  or  to  a  few.  The  privileged  part  of  the 
oommnnity  will  doubtless  derive. a  eertain  de» 
gree  of  advantage  firom  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  stale ;  but  they  will  derive  a  greater  from 
oppression  and  exaction.  The  king  will  desirs 
a  useless  war  for  his  glory,  or  a  paroawD-eri/f 
for  his  pleasure.  The  nobles  will  demand  mo- 
nopolies and  Uurm-4§-^}A€hei.  In  proportion  as 
Ihennmber  of  governors  is  increased  the  evil 
is  diminished.  There  are  fewer  to  contribute, 
and  BU>re  to  receive.  The  dividend  which  each 
eaa  obtain  of  the  public  plunder  becomes  less 
and  less  tempting.  But  the  interests  of  the 
sobjocts  and  the  mien  never  absolutely  coin- 
aide  till  ikit  subjects  themselves  become  the 
pukrs;  that  is,  till  the  government  be  eitlMr 
immediate^  or  mediately  democratioaL 

But  this  is  not  enough*  «<Will  without 
powet*"  ssid  the  sagaoious  Casimir  to  Milor 
Beeingten,  *<  is  like  chfldren  playing  at  sol- 
diers."  The  people  will  ahrays  be  deshtius  to 
MMSote  their  own  inieeests;  but  it  maybe 
doubled,  whether,  in  uiy  commoniQF«  they  wete 
ever  sufficiently  eduoaisd  to  understand  them^ 
Arenin  this  island,  where  the  multitude  have 
long,  been  better  <  inforyned>  than  inanyodier 
part  of  Europe,  the  rights  of  the  manv  have 
gdneittlly  been  asserted  against  them^^ves  by 
te^atnotism  of  the  fowr  Free  trade,  one  of 
te  .greatest  blessings  wMch  a  government  can 
•enfer  on  a  people^  is  in  almost  everv  country 
Wipopular*  It  mai^  be  well  doubted,  whether 
••liberal  policy  with  regard  to  our  commereial 
relations,  would  find  any  support  from  a  Par- 
Unment  eleeted  by  universal  suffirage.  There- 
pablicans  on  the  orher  side  of  the  Atlantk  have 
rsaeatly  adopled  regulationsy  of  which  the  con« 
•eqveiioes  will,  before  long,  show  us, 

WlMO  T«Df«snM  llfUM  to  tlM  Ibol't  r«qu«il.** 

Thepeoplenre  to  be  governed  for  their  own 
gnodt  aad,  that  they  may  be  governed  for  their 
•wa  good,  diey  mus^not  be  governed  by  their 
•wniiUMWMa.    TiMrenreeonMietinwMeli 


it tPonU'bevs ^batMd^ mmfcUili  i 
vemmenls,  as  to  aboHuhiall- 
sehoeU  or  to  imli»aU  the  stmH-n 
mad^iousCk 

Hence  it  may  be  conchided,  thai  thn  happier 
stale  of  society  is  that  in  which  supseme  power 
resides  in  the  whole  body  of  a  u^lMnfonwd 
people.  This  is  an  imaginary,  peiteps  an  un* 
attainable  stale  of  things.  Yet,  in  some  mea- 
sure, we  may  appvocimate  lo  itf  and  he  alone 
deserves  4he  nam»i>f  a  great  stutesman,  whoer 
principle-  ii  is  to  enmd  the  power  of  tha 
people  in  pfupofiion  to  the  eateot  of  their 
knowledge^  and  to  ghre  them  every  fiwility  for 
obtaining  such  ailqfirseof  knowledge  as  may 
render  iteafo  lo  trust  them  with  absolute  power* 
Inthe  meantime,  it  ia  dsngerous  to  praise  or 
condemn  eonstitutions  in  the  abstmot)  sinoe^' 
from  the  despotism  of  8ti  Peis9sbui||h  to  tho 
democracy  of  Washington,  thers  is  sonrnely  a 
foRtt  of  government  which  might  not,  at  leaes 
in  some  hypoihetieal  case,  be  the  best  possiblci^ 

If,  however,  there  be  any  form  of  gowimment 
which  in  all  ages  and  nations  has  always  beetw 
and  Btnst  ahmys  be  pernicious,  it  is  certainlf 
that  which  Mr.  Mitford,  on  his  usual  principlo 
of  being  wiser  than  all  the>  rest  of  the  worlds 
haa  taksft  under  his  especial  patronage^pure 
(rfigarehy..  This  is  closety  and  indeed  mee* 
porably  connected  with  another  of  his  eeeenttie 
tastes,  a  marked  partiality  for  Lacedamionk.aiid 
a  dislike  of  Athens.  Mr..  Mitford's  book  has, 
I  suspect,  rendered  these  sentimeatt.  in  some 
degree  popular;  and  I  shaU^  therefore^  ntfmino 
them  at  some  length. 

The  shades  in  the  AtheniuB  charaoler  striko 
die  tyt  more  rapidly  tham  those  in  the  Laee- 
dmmonian ;  not  because  they  are  <thrker,  but 
because  they  are  on  a  brighier  ground.  The 
law  of  ostracism  is  an  instance  of  difl»  Nrtthing 
can  be  conceived  more  odious  than  the  praetico 
of  punishing  a  citizen,  simplv  and  pwfeseedly^ 
for  faie  emiDencr;(— and  nothing  in  the  instil 
tutions  of  Athens  ie  more  frequently  or  more 
justly  censured.  Z«aeed8emon  was  fi^ee  from 
this*  And  why?  ]Laeedeemondidnotneedft» 
Oligarchy  is  an  ostsaeism  of  itself,— «n  ostra* 
eism  not  occasional  but  permanentrHMH  du^ 
bious,  but  certain^  Her  laws  prevented  the 
development  of  merit,  instead  of  attacking  its 
matarHy.  They  did  not  cut  down  the  plant  in 
its  high  and  palmy  state,  but  cursed  the  soil 
with  eternal  sterility.  In  spite  of  the  law  of 
ostracism,  Athens  produced,  within  a  himdrsd 
and  fiftv  years,  the  greatest  public  men  that 
ever  existed.  Whom  had  8p«rta  to  ostracise  I 
8he  produced,  at  most,  four  eminent  men.  Bra* 
sides,  Oylippus,  Lysaader,  and  Agesilaus.  Of 
these,  not  one  rose  to  distinction  within  bef 
jurisdiction.  It  was  only  when  they  escaped 
fix>m  the  region  within  which  the  iimuence  of 
aristocracy  withered  eveiy  thing  good  and 
noble ;  it  was  only  when  they  ceased  to  be  La* 
oednmonians  that  they  became  great  men* 
Bmsidas,  among  the  cities  of  Thrace,  was 
strictly  a  deraocratical  leader,  dte  favonritu 
minister  and  general  of  die  people.  Thesamo 
may  be  said  of  Oylippus,  at  Syriscuse.  Lysan* 
der,  in  the  Hellespont,  and  Agesilaus,  in  Asia, 
were  liberated  for  a  time  from  the  hatcAtl  re-i 
siratnts  imposed  by  the  constitittion  of  Lyevr.* 


niu  Bo^  aoqiured  fiuae  ateoiidt-A^  bodi  m* 
lamed  to  be  watched  and  depreasod  at^me« 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  l^arta-  OUgarchy. 
wherever  it  has  existed,  ha«  always  stunted 
the  growth  of  genius.  Thus  it  was  at  Rone, 
till  about  a  century  be^re  the  Christian  era; 
we  read  of  abundance  of  consols  and  dictators 
who  won  baities  and  enjoyed  triumphsi  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  a  single  man  of  the  first  order 
of  intellect,— for  a  Pericles,  a  Demosthenssi  or 
a  Hannibal,  The  Gracchi  formed  a  strong  de* 
Qiocratical party :  Maiius  revived  it;  the  foun* 
Rations  of  the  old  aristoccacy  were  shaken; 
and  twQ  generations  fertile  in  really  great  men 
appeared 

Venice  is  a  still  more  remarl^able  instance : 
in  her  history  we  see  nothing  but  the  state ; 
aristocracy  had  destroyed  every  s^^d  of  genius 
and  virtue.  Her  dominion  was  like  herself 
ifiSty  and  magnificent,  but  founded  on  filth  and 
weeds*  God  forbid,  that  there  should  ever  ag^ 
exist  a  powerful  and  civilized  state,  which, 
aAer  existing  through  thirteen  hundred  eventful 
years,  shall  not  bequeath  to  mankind  the  me- 
morv  of  one  greatname  or  one  generous  action. 

Many  writers,  and  Mr.  Mitford  among  the 
luimber,  have  aifapired  the  subili^  of  the  Spar- 
tpSL  institutions ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  to-  ad<« 
ipire,  and  less  to  approve.  Oligarchy  is  the 
weakest  and  most  stable  of  governments,  and 
it  is  stable  because  it  is  wea]^.  It  has  a  sort 
of  valetudinarian  longevity;  it  lives  in  the  ba- 
lance of  8anctorius ;  it  takes  no  exercise,  it 
exposes  itself  to  no  accident,  it  is  seized  with 
a  hypochondriac  alarm  at  every  new  s6nsation« 
it  trembles  at  every  breath,  it  lets^  blood  for 
every  inflammation,  and  thus,  without  ever  en- 
joying a  day  of  health  or  pleasure,  drags  cm 
its  existence  to  a  doting  and  debilitated  c4d 

The  dpartans  ^^urchased  for  their  govern- 
ment a  prolongation  of  its  existence,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  happiness  at  home  and  digni^ 
abroad-  They  cringed  to  the  powerful ;  they 
trampled  on  the  weak ;  they  massacred  their 
Helots;  they  betrayed  their  allies;  they  con- 
trived to  be  a  day  too  late  for  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon; they  attempted  to  avoid  the  battlaof 
Qalamis ;  thev  suffered  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  livett  and  liberties,  to  be  a 
Hcond  tim^  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
Pei'sians,  that  they  might  finish  their  own  for^ 
tifications  on  the  Isthmus ;  they  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distress  to  which  eiMi- 
t|pns  in  their  cause  had  reduced  their  preser- 
vers* in  order  to  make  them  their  slaves;  they 
strove  to  prevent  those  who  had  abandoned 
their  walls  to  defend  them,  from  rebuilding 
them  to  defend  themselves;  they  commenced 
the  Peloponnesian  war  in  violation  of  their  en- 
gagements with  Athens;  they  abandoned  it  in 
violation  of  their  engagements  with  their -allies; 
thev  gave  up  to  tlie  sword  whole  cities,  which 
had  placed  themselves  under  their  protection ; 
they  bartered  for  advantages  confined  to  themn 
selves,  the  interest,  the  freedom,  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  had  served  them  most  faithfully; 
they  took  with  equal  complacency,  and  aqvml 
infamy,  the  stripes  of  £hs  and  the  bribes  of 
Persia ;  they  never  showed  either  resentment 
or  gratitude,  they  abstained  fxom.i^  iDJui]b 
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on  a  cuiaen  who  served  them  well  as  their 
doadUest  enemy.  These  are  the  arts  whicte 
pvotract  the  existence  of  governments. 

Nor  were  the  domestic  institutions  of  Lace- 
dmnon  less  hateful  or  less  conteinptible  thaa 
her  foreign  policy.  A  perpetnal  interferenoei 
with  every  part  of  the  aystem  of  human  life,  • 
constant  struggle  against  nature  and  reason* 
characterized  all  her  laws.  To  violate,  even 
prejndic.ee  which  have  taken  deep  root  in  the. 
minds  of  a  people  is  scarcely  expedient;  t» 
think  of  extirpating  naiunal  appetites  and  pa»« 
sions  is  frantic:  the  external  symptoms  may < 
be  oecasionaUy  repressed,  but  the  feeling  siiU. 
exists^  and,  debacKd  from,  its  naiucml  ol9ccts» 
preys  on  the  disordered  mmd  awl  body  of  ita 
victim.  Thus  4t  is  in  convent»— thus  it  ia* 
among'aaeetic  sects— 4hus  it  was  among  the. 
Lacedemonians,  Hence  amee  that  madneeiv 
or  violeaee  approaching  to  madness,  whkh^  in 
spitei  of  every  external  restraint,  of>«n  Mponrad. 
among  tbemost  distinguished  citixensoi  Spat  ta.  • 
Clepmenea  terminated  his  caieer  of  raving 
cru^Uy,l^. cutting  hiinself  topteces.  Paneap 
nias  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  insane  c  he  - 
formed  a  hopeless  and  profligate  scheme ;  lie 
betrayed  it  by  the  oetentaliea  of  his  behavumr 
and  the  imprudence  of  hie.  measures,;  and  he 
alienated,  by  hia  insolence,  all  who  might  have 
served  or  protected  him.  Xenophon,  a  warm 
admirer  of  Laeedsemon,  furnishes  us  with  the 
strongest  evidence  to  this  eflecL  It  is  impoe* 
sible  not  to  obeerve  the  brutal  and  senseleee 
fury  which  characterizes  almost  every  SpartMi 
with  ^phom  be  was  connected.  Clearohna, 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  his  cruelty*  Chirisopbna 
deprived  his  army  of  the  services  of  a  faithful 
guide  by  his  unreasonable  and  feroeious  se* 
verily,  out  it  is  needless  lo  multij^ly  iostaneen. 
Lycnrgus,  Mr.  Mitford's  favourite  legislatotv- 
founded  his  whole  system  oA  a  uistakmi  prin- 
ciple* He  never  eonaidesed  that  govermnentS" 
were.madeformeD^and'not  men  for  gmm* 
meats*  Instead  of  adaptiBg  the  constitution  to 
the  pe(Hple>  he  disterted  the  minds  of  the  peopto 
to  suit  the  consiitutiefi,  a  scheme  worthy  of  the 
LaputnniAcadem(yof  PiqJQetorSb  And  this  ap- 
pears 10  Mr4  Mitferd  to  eonsiitate  his  pecuUnv 
title  to  admiratiDn#  Hearhimeelfi  ^'Whatta 
modem  eyes  most  strikingly  sets  that  extra* 
ordinary  man  above  all  other  legislators  is,  that' 
in  so  many  cifeumstanoev  apparently  out  of 
the  reach  ^  law,  he  controUM  and  formed  to 
hie  own  mind  the  wills  and  habits  of  bis  pec* 
pie."  I  should  suppose  that  this  gentleman  bad 
the  advantage  receiving  his  edoeation  imder 
the  femla  ef  Dr.  Panglessi;  for  his  metaphysiea 
are  elevrly  thoee  ef  the  castle  of  Thandemeo* 
tron<^hi  **  Remavqnea  hien  que  les  nei  ont  M 
faita  pour  porter  dee  lunettes,  auesi  avona  noma-  • 
des  lunettes.  Le^  jambee  sont  visiblement  in 
stitutiee  pour  dtre  ohanse^  e(  mwa  arons' 
des  chaosses.  Les  eoehene  ^taat  &ita  peur 
^tre  mang^  nom  mangeons  da  pore  tout*  • 
rann^.** 

At  Athens  the  laws  did  iK)t  oons^aally  ii^ 
tecfere  with  the  metes  .of.  the  >  people.  Tba 
children  were  not  taken  from  their  patents  bf 
that  uni^val  stepnnother,  the  aiaisw  ThejF 
wejntn^jstfnved  i8|>  Ihinjei^ofj 
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Mltoi;  tliera  was  no  esCabllfhed  ttMe  tt 
irhieh  every  oie  must  dine,  no  evtablished 
ftyle  in  which  eirery  one  inatt  oonteina.  An 
Athenian  mi^t  eat  whaterer  he  conld  afford 
la  buy,  and  talk  an  long  as  he  could  find  peo- 
ple to  listen.  The  goTemment  did  not  tell  the 
people  what  aptnioDs  diey  were  to  hold,  or 
what  songs  they  were  to  singk  Freedom  pn>* 
<luced  excellence.  Thus  philosophy  took  its 
origin.  Thus  were  produced  those  modeL^  of 
poetry,  of  oratory,  and  of  the  arts,  which 
aearc^Iy  iall  short  of  the  standard  of  idea!  ex- 
eallence.  Nothing  is  more  eonducive  to  hap- 
piness than  the  free  exercise  of  the  mind,  in 
pursuits  congenial  to  it  This  happiness,  as- 
suredly, was  enjored  tkr  more  at  Athens  than 
at  Bparta.  The  Athenians  are  acknowledged 
•ren  by  their  enemies  to  have  been,distin- 
gnisbed,  in  private  life,  by  their  coutteous  and 
aaiiable  demeanour.  Their  levity,  at  least, 
was  better  than  Spartan  suUenness,  and  their 
iapertinciioe,  than  Spartan  insolence.  Even 
in  courage  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they 
ware  inferior  to  the  Lacednmonians.  The 
gnat  Atheniaa  historian  has  reported  a  re- 
markable observation  of  the  great  Athenian 
minister.  Pericles  maintained  that  his  coun- 
tnrmen,  without  submitting  to  the  hardships 
of  A  Spartan  education,  rivalled  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  Spartan  valour,  and  that  therefore 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  which  they  en- 
joyed were  to  be  considered  as  so  much  clear 
gain.  The  infantry  of  Athens  was  certainly 
not  equal  to  that  of  I«acedsmon;  but  this 
saams  to  have  been  caused  merely  by  want  of 
practice :  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  was 
diverted  ftom  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx  to 
that  of  the  trireme.  The  Laoedsmonians,  in 
spite  of  all  their  boasted  valour,  were,  fh)m 
the  same  cause,  timid  and  disorderly  in  naval 
action. 

But  we  are  told  that  crimes  of  great  enormity 
were  perpetrated  bv  the  Athenian  government 
and  the  democracies  under  its  protection.  It 
is  true  that  Athens  too  ofVen  acted  up  to  the 
(«U  extent  of  the  laws  of  war,  in  an  age  when 
those  laws  had  not  been  mitigated  by  causes 
which  have  operated  in  later  times.  This  ac- 
cmsation  is,  in  fact,  common  to  Athens,  to  La^ 
cedamoB,  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  all 
states  similarly  situated.  Where  communities 
are  very  large,  the  heavier  erils  of  war  are  felt 
but  hf  few.  The  ploughboy  sings,  the  spin- 
ning-wheel turns  round,  the  wedding-day  is 
fixed,  whether  the  last  baule  were  lost  or  woa^ 
In  little  states  it  cannot  be  thus ;  every  man 
feels  in  his  own  property  and  person  the  effect 
of  a  war.  Every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  a  sol- 
dier ^fighting  for  his  nearest  interests.  His 
own  trees  have  been  cut  down— his  own  com 
has  been  burnt— his  own  house  haa  been  nil- 
la^sd  — his  own  relatioas  have  been  killed. 
How  can  he  entertain  towards  ^e  enemies  of 
his  eotmtry  the  same  feelings  with  one  who 
has  suffered  nothing  from  them,  axcept  per- 
haps the  addition  of  a  small  sum  to  the  taxes 
which  he  paysf  Men  in  such  circumstances 
cannot  be  generous.  They  have  too  much  at 
Make*  It  is  when  they  are,  if  I  may  so  express 
inyaelf,  playiag  for  love,  it  is  whan  war  is  a 
at  ahess,  it  is  wten  they  are  con- 


teildhig  for  a  remote  colony,  a  frontier  town, 
the  honours  of  a  flag,  a  salute  or  a  title,  that 
they  can  make  fine  speeches,  and  do  good 
ofllces  to  their  enemies.  The  Black  Pnnce 
waited  behind  the  chair  of  his  captive;  YillanF 
interchanged  repartees  with  Eugene;  George 
H.  sent  congratulations  to  Ijouis  XY^  during  a 
war,  upon  occasion  of  his  escape  from  the  at- 
tempt of  Damien ;  and  these  things  are  fine 
and  generous,  and  rery  gratifying  to  the  author 
of  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,  and  all  the  other 
wise  men  who  think,  like  him,  that  God  made 
the  worid  only  for  the  use  of  gentlemen.  But 
they  spring  in  general  from  utter  heartlessness. 
No  war  ought  ever  to  be  undertaken  but  under 
circumstances  which  render  all  interchange  of 
courtesy  between  the  combatants  impossible. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  that  men  should  hate  each 
other,  but  it  is  far  worse  that  they  should  con- 
tract the  habit  of  cutting  one  another's  throats 
without  hatred.  War  is  never  lenient  but 
where  it  is  wanton;  when  men  are  compelled 
to  fight  in  self-defence,  they  must  hate  and 
avenge ;  this  may  be  bad,  but  it  is  human  na- 
ture, it  is  the  clay  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
the  potter. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  dependencies  of 
Athens,  seditions  assumed  a  character  more 
ferocious  than  even  in  France,  during  the 
reign  of  terror — the  accursed  Saturnalia  of  an 
accursed  bondage.  It  is  true  that  in  Athens 
itself,  where  such  convulsions  were  scarcely 
known,  the  condition  of  the  higher  orders  was 
disagreeable;  that  they  were  compelled  to 
contribute  lanre  sums  for  the  service  or  the 
amusement  or  the  public,  and  that  they  were 
sometimes  harassed  by  vexatious  informers. 
Whenever  such  cas6s  occur,  Mr.  Mitfonfs 
skepticism  vanishes.  The  "if,"  the  ••but,'* 
the  **  it  is  said,"  the  «*  if  we  may  believe,"  with 
which  he  qualifies  every  charge  against  a 
tjrrant  or  an  aristocracy,  are  at  once  abandon- 
ed. The  blacker  the  story,  the  firmer  is  his 
belief;  and  he  never  foils  to  inveigh  with 
hearty  bitterness  against  democracy  as  the 
source  of  every  species  of  crime. 

The  Athenians,  I  believe,  possessed  more 
liberty  than  was  good  for  rtiem  Yet  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  while  the  splendour,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  energy  of  that  great  peo- 
ple were  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  crimes 
with  which  they  are  charged  arose  IVom 
causes  which  were  common  to  them  with 
every  other  state  which  then  existed.  The 
violence  of  faction  in  that  age  sprang  Oom  a 
cause  which  has  always  been  fertile  in  every 
political  and  moral  evil,  domestic  slavery. 

The  effect  of  slavery  is  completely  to  dis- 
solve the  connection  which  naturally  exists 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  free 
citizens.  The  rich  spend  their  wealth  in  pur- 
chasing and  maintaining  slaves.  There  is  no 
demand  for  ^e  labour  of  the  poor ;  the  foble 
of  Menenius  ceases  to  be  applicable ;  the  belly 
communicates  no  nutriment  to  the  members ; 
there  is  an  atrophv  in  the  body  politic.  The 
two  parties,  therefore,  proceed  to  extremities 
utterly  unknown  in  countries  where  they  have 
mutually  need  of  each  other.  In  Rome  the 
oligarchy  was  too  powerftil  to  be  subverted  by 
fonoe ;  and  neither  ihe^tribunes  nor  the  popular ' 
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assenbUet,  thosfih  eoBstimtbfially  onaipo- 
tent,  could  BiaintaiB  a  sneccssfiil  contest 
.  against  men  who  posseftsed  the  whole  properly 
of  the  state.  Hence  the  i^cessity  ibr  measures 
tending  to  unsettle  the  whole  frame  of  society, 
and  to  take  away  every  motive  of  industry; 
the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  Agrarian  laws 
— ^propositions  absurdly  condemned  by  men 
who  do  not  consider  the  circumstances  from 
which  they  sprung.  They  were  the  desperate 
remedies  of  a  desperate  disease.  In  Greece 
.  the  oUgarehal  interest  was  not  in  general  so 
deeply  rooted  as  at  Rome.  The  multitude, 
therefore,  often  redressed,  by  force,  grievances 
which,  at  Rome,  were  commonly  attacked  un- 
der the  forms  of  the  constitution.  They  drove 
out  or  massacred  the  rich,  and  divided  their 
property.  If  the  superior  union  or  military 
.  skill  of  the  rich  rendered  them  victorious,  they 
took  measures  equally  violent,  disarmed  all 
in  whom  they  could  not  confide,  oAen  slaugh- 
tered great  numbers,  and  occasionally  ex- 
pelled the  whole  commonalty  from  the  city, 
and  remained,  with  their  slaves,  the  sole  in- 
habitants. 

From  such  calamities  Athens  and  Laoed»- 
mon  alone  were  almost  completely  free.  At 
Athens,  the  purses  of  the  rich  were  laid  under 
.  regular  contribution  for  Uie  support  of  the 
poor;  and  this,  rightly  considered*  was  as 
much  a  favour  to  the  givers  as  to  the  re- 
ceivers, since  no  other  measure  could  possibly 
have  saved  their  houses  from  pillsge,  and 
iheir  oersons  from  violence.  It  is  singular 
that  Mr.  Mitford  should  perpetually  reprobate 
a  policy  which  was  the  best  that  could  be  pur- 
sued in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  which  atone 
saved  Athens  from  the  firi|^ul  outrages  which 
were  perpetrated  at  Coroyra. 

LacedssmoB,  cursed  with  a  system  of  slave- 
ry more  odious  than  has  ever  existed  in  any 
other  countiy,  avoided  this  evil  by  almost 
totally  annihUating  private  property.  Lycur- 
gus  began  by  an  Agrarian  law.  He  abolished 
all  professions  except  that  of  arms ;  lie  made 
the  whole  of  his  communis  a  standing  army, 
every  member  of  which  had  a  common  right 
to  the  services  of  a  crowd  of  miserable  bond- 
men ;  he  secured  the  atate  from  sedition  at  the 
expense  of  the  Helots.  Of  all  the  parts  of  his 
system  this  is  the  most  creditable  to  his  head, 
and  the  most  disgraceful  to  his  heart 

These  considerations,  and  many  others  of 
equal  importance,  Mr.  Mitford  has  neglected ; 
but  he  has  a  yet  heavier  charge  to  answer. 
He  has  made  not  only  illogical  inferences,  but 
false  statements.  While  he  never  states,  with- 
out qualifications  and  objections,  the  charges 
which  the  earliest  and  best  historians  have 
broud^t  against  his  favourite  tyrants,  Pisistra- 
tns,  Hippiaa,  and  Gelon,  he  transcribes,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  the  grossest  abuse  of  the 
least  authoritative  writers  against  every  de- 
mocracy and  every  demagogue.  8uch  an  ac- 
cusation should  not  be  made  without  being 
supported ;  and  I  will  therefore  select  one  out 
of  many  passages  which  will  fully  substantiate 
the  charge,  and  convict  Mr.  Mitford  of  wilAil 
misrepresentation,  or  of  negligence  scarcely 
less  culpable.  Mr.  Mitford  is  speaking  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  Bemos- 


tiieoes,  and  comparing  him  with  his  rivalt 
iBechines.    Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

'*In  earliest  youth  I>emo6thenes  earned  an 
opprobrious  nickname  by  the  efiTeminacy  of 
his  dress  and  manner."  Does  Mr.  Mitford 
know  that  Demosthenes  denied  this  charge, 
and  explained  the  nickname  in  a  perfectly  (Ef- 
ferent manner  1*  And  if  he  knew  it,  should 
he  not  have  stated  iti  He  proceeds  thus:-^ 
"On  emerging  from  minority,  by  the  Athenian 
law,  at  five-and-twenly,  he  earned  another  op- 
probions  nickname  1^  a  prosecution  of  his 
guardians,  which  was  considered  as  a  dis- 
honorable attempt  to  extort  money  from  thenh" 
In  the  first  place,  Demosthenes  was  not  five* 
and-twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Mitford  mi^t 
have  learnt  from  so  common  a  book  as  the 
Arehssologia  of  Archbishop  Potter,  that,  at 
twenty,  Athenian  citizens  were  freed  fipom  the 
control  of  their  guardians,  and  began  to  ma 
nage  their  own  property.  The  very  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  his  guardians  proves 
most  satisfactorily  that  he  was  imder  twenty. 
In  his  speech  against  Midias,  he  sajrs,  that 
when  he  undertook  that  prosecution  he  was 
quite  a  boy.f  His  youth  might,  therefore,  ex« 
cuse  the  step,  even  if  it  had  been  considered, 
as  Mr.  Mitford  sajrs,  a  dishonourable  attempt 
to  extort  money.  But  who  considered  it  as 
suchi  Not  the  judges,  who  condemned  the 
guardians.  The  Athenian  courts  of  justice 
were  not  the  purest  in  the  world ;  but  their  de- 
cisions were  at  least  as  likely  to  be  just  as  the 
abuse  of  a  deadly  enemy.  Mr.  Mitford  reft  rs 
for  confirmation  of  his  statement  to  ^schii  *s 
and  Plutarch.  JESschines  by  no  means  bears 
him  out,  and  Plutarch  directly  contradicts  him. 
'«Not  long  after,"  says  Mr.  Mitford»  <<he  took 
blows  publicly  in  the  theatte  (I  preserve  the 
orthography,  i(  it  can  be  so  called,  of  this  his- 
torian) fhun  a  petulant  youth  of  rank  named 
Meidias."  Here  are  two  disgraceful  mistakas. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  long  after ;  eif^t  yeirs 
at  the  veiy  least,  probably  much  more,  in  the 
next  place,  the  petuhint  youth,  of  whom  Mr. 
Mitford  speaks,  was  fifty  years  old4  Really 
Mr.  Mitford  has  lees  reason  to  censure  the 
earelessnees  of  his  predecessors  than  to  r^ 
form  his  own.  After  this  monstrous  inaccu- 
racy with  regard  to  facts,  we  may  be  able  to 
judige  what  degree  of  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  vague  abuse  of  such  a  writer.  "The 
cowardice  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Iteld  after- 
wards became  notorious."  Demosthenes  was 
a  civil  character;  war  was  not  his  business. 
In  his  time  the  division  between  military  and 
political  officaee  was  beginning  to  be  strongly 
marked ;  yet  the  recollection  of  the  dajrs  when 
every  citixen  was  a  soldier  was  still  recenu 
In  such  states  of  society  a  certain  degree  of 
disrepute  always  attaches  to  sedentary  men ; 
but  that  any  leader  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
could  have  been,  as  Mr.  Mitford  says  id  De* 
mosthenes,  a  few  lines  before,  remarkable  for 


*  fl«t  the  tM6cb  of  JSaebiiMt  afalnat  Tlnwehes. 

t  WtKMver  will  read  the  epeeeh  of  Demeetbeaee 
ifviBet  M Uliae  will  And  the  etsteaente  in  the  test  con- 
Armed,  and  will  have,  moreover,  the  pleaeare  of  he- 
coininf  Bcnaalnted'wltir  one  of  the  finest  coispoeltloiH 
In  the  world.  ...mu^ov.  uv  -^^^^  j.  ^^ 
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.  ««i!  exti-adrdihafy  ^AefidtoflerOf  dcttfosti^- 
rage"is  ab^Iill^lyimpoMible.  Wlmttttertf^ 
iiaiy  ttratrioi'  of  wt  tikne  ext>d5«d  'hh  life  to 
grttiterormtofc  c6nstlint  perils  t  Was  there 
a  single  soldterkt  CkoMNm«a 'Who  had  m^te 
cavse  to  trfennble  fbrliis  n\ife^  thlari  the  orator, 
who,  in  case  of  deHiatt  oOKld  sckreely  hdpfc  fbr 
mercy  from  the  people  Whoto  he  had  misled, 
or  the  prince  Whdm  h€  'had  <»pposed1    Were 

•  not  the  ordinary  flacttiatloas  of  poptfhir  feeling 
enough  10  deter  «tfy  coward  from  enfeijrtiilj  tn 
political  conflicts  1  •  IsoicrMes/wh<An  Mr.  KRt- 
ford  eitols  beeatise  he  ^dftstimtl)^  employed  all 
the  flowers  of  his  'schoolboy  rheie^  W  deoo- 
Ta»e  oligarchy  and  tyranny*  «yb!dM  the  jridi- 
-eial  and  political  meetings  of  Atheti^  iVMn 
•mere  timidity,  and  seems  to  hate  hUted  de- 
mocracy only  becaose  he  darst  not  look  a 

-  popQlar  assembly  in  the  faoe.  Demosthenes 
<was^  a  man  of  a  f^bte  oanStitt(tio»;  9tis  nerves 
were  weak,  but  bis  Spirit  was  high ;  ttnd  the 
taer^  and  enthusiasm  of  Ms  feelk^s  is^ip- 

•  pon^  him  thnmgh  lifb  and  in  death. 

80  mach  for  Demosthenes.  Ntfw  '(br  the 
orator  of  aristocracy.    I  do  not  wish  to 'abuse 

-^<Esehines.  fie  miy  hare  been  an  boaest 
man.  He  wfls  certainly  a  great  man  \  and  I 
feet  a  reverence,  of  which  Mr*  Mitford  seems 

"  to  hate  no  notion,  fbr  f^reat  men  of  every  party. 
But  when  Mr.  Mitford  sayis,  that  the  privute 
oharacter  of  JB«cb(nes  was  without  stain,  does 

-he  remember  wtmt  JBsohines  has  himself  con- 
fessed in  his  speech -aigainst  TimmiN^husI    I 

'  can  'maAre  afiowanoes,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mitford, 
forepersons  Who  l^ted  tindeir'a  diRbmil  stsiem 
of  laws  am!  mortto ;  but  let  them  be  mttle  im- 
paitildly.  If' Demosthenes  is  to  be  Quacked, 
on  aecouttt  ^f  ^dikie  ehMdish  improprieties, 
prored  only  by  (he  assertion  of  an  4MUi|tOttist, 
what  bball  wb  ^ay  of  thoOe  maiaftfr  vioes 
which  that  vnOElgoiiist  has  himself  ieknow- 
Mg^l  "AgiUast  the  priviate  charaoter  of 
iAscMoes,"  says  Mr.  Mttford,  '^DemO^hbflfes 
seetas  not  to'hat^e  had  an  iflsinvation  to  ap- 
pose." Hd9  Mr.  Mitfefd  ever  read  thespoeoh 
of  IXsmo^heiMf  on  the  embassy  ?  Or  con  he 
hav«  forgottoa,  what  was  never  forgotlen  hy 

^  amy  one  else  who'  ever  i^ad  it^  the  story  whMi 
Benosthenes  relates  with  sQch  terrible  ener^ 
of  latig^e^e  ooaoeraiing  the  drunken  brutality 
of  his  f^val !  Trtie  or  false,  here'  Is  sotimthin^ 
more  than  an  iftSiMation ;  And  vMhing  oslii 
viiidi^te  iheiblstoriatrw%o  hk^  '^^^looked  ii 
from  the  charge  of  negiigettce  or  of  par«}&Nty< 
But  AAchfnes^deniod  the  story.  And  did'n^t 
DenuKWhenes  *also  deiky  the  stoty  reSpeotlog 
his  ohi1di4h>tiiek!iNime,wMohMr.^  Mitford  hts 
nevertheles9  le4d  Wichoat  any  (piattikcaiiOK! 
Bat  the  judg09«  oT  some  part  of  them,  showed, 
by  their  damottf,  Ibeir^isbdlief  of  the  rstatidn 
of  Demosthenes.  And  did  not  the  { tfdges,  who 
tried  Che  canoe  be^veen  Demosthenea  and  his 

Sis^ians  irtdiosite,  in  a  much  dearer  manner, 
eir  approbatian  of  the  <  prosoeatiMi  t    Btt 
Demosthenes  was  a  demagogue,  and  is  to  be 
slanotrred.    ^schines  was  an  aristocrat,  and 
is  to  be  paneg3rrized.    Is  this  a  history,  or  a 
.  party-pamphletT 

These  passages,  all  selected  from  a  single 
rage  :2  Mr.  Mitford*8  work,  may  give  some 


vibtfOn  to  mOOe  reiutefs  who  lui^  ikdt  fn 
mektis  of  compsfring  his  stUtements  With  tlie 
Ori|iftiial  atithbfities,  of  his  extreme  partiality 
and  carelessness.  Ihdeed,  Wfaimever  this  his- 
torian mentions  Bemosthenes,  he  violates  all 
the  laws  of  Candour  tittd  even  of  decency;  lie 
Weighs  no  authorities ;  he  ^malres  no  alloW- 
dnees;  he  forgets  the  best-anthenticatod  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  most  genO> 
tally  recognised  principles  of  homan  namre. 
The  opposition  of  the  great  orator  to  the  policY 
of  Flnlip,  he  represents  as  n^eicher  more  ndr 
less  than  deliberate  rtHahy.  1  hold  lihnost  Hie 
same  opinion  With  lllr.  MitfoH  respecting  tha 
ehsiracter  and  the  views  of  that  gtekt  and  1I6- 
comptished  pHnee.  But  ain  I,  therefore,  lo 
pronounce  DemosthOAes  profligate  and  hishft- 
Cere?  Surely  not;  do  we  not  petpettialTy  s^ 
men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  thcptirest  intetl- 
lk)i!i9  misled  by  national  or  iia^tiotts  prejudices  t 
The  most  respectable  people  in  England  were^ 
little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in  the  habk 
of  uttei^iiig  the  bitterest  abuse  against  Wash- 
ington and  PrahkKn.  It  is  certainly  to  0)0 1^ 
gretted  that  men  should  err  so  grossly  in  tlieir 
estimate  of  character.  But  no  person  who 
knows  Any  thing  of  human  nature  Will  imptrtt 
such  errors  to  deprtitity. 

Mr.  Mitford  is  not  more  oonsiStewt'wiOi  hiM* 
stelf  than  with  rsaSon.  Thoagh  he  is  the  a^ 
vbcate  of  mH  oligarchies,  he  is  also  a  warm 
admirer  of  allkiifgs;  and  of  all  cMkebs  Who 
raiised  tiiemselVes  to  that  species  of  sovereign- 
ty which  thei  Greeks  denominated  tyranny.  BT 
ifnc^rchy,  as  Mr.  Mitford  holds,  be  (n  itself  m 
hiessing,  demborhey  mtist  be  abetter  form  Of 
feoverameiit  thiLn  ilH^to^racy,  Which  is  alwAVs 
opposed  Co  the  supremacy,  Atid  even  -to  tus 
eminence  of  individuals.  On  the  other  ha&d» 
It  is  but  (Me  Step  that  sepftrkte^the  demagogue 
and  the  sovereign. 

If  this  allele  had  notexfehded  itself  to  90 
great'  a  kmgfh,  I  Shotihl  dfibr  a  few  observa- 
tions on  sothe  other  peculiarities  of  this  writer, 
^-hfs  genrer^  preference  Of  the  Barbarians  to 
the  Giieek9,^his  pt^dilection  for  Persians,  Oaiw 
thaginians,  Thrtieiafts,  for  alligations,  in  short, 
except  that  great  and  enlightened  na)tion  olT 
which  he  is  the  historiim.  Btit  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  single  topic 

Mr.  Mitford  has  remarked,  with  troth  and 
spirit,  that  *  any  history  peribctly  written,  but 
■specially  a  Grecian  history  perfbctly  written, 
^otlld  be  a  polhieal  Institute  for  ^11  nations.** 
It  ims  not  Occurred  to  'him  Aat  a  Grecian  his- 
foVy,  perfoctty  written,  should  also  be  a  com- 
plefe  record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  the  arts.  Here  his  work  is 
extremely  deflcient  Indeed,  though  it  may 
seem  a  strange  thi^  to  say  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  published  so  marly  quartos,  Mr.  Mii- 
ibrd  seems  to  enteftMn  n  feeling,  bordering  on 
contempt,  for  Iffemry  ttnd  specntative  ptrr- 
Miits.  The  talents  Of  actioh  almost  exclusively 
:«muct  his  notice,  tihd  he  talks  with  very  conl- 
phicent  disdain  of  the  *'idle  teltmed."  Homer, 
indeed,  he  admires,  but  pdncipailly,  I  am 
afraid,  because  be  is  convinced  that  Homer 
could  neither  read  nor  Write.  Re  could  not 
avoid  speaking  of  Socrates ;  but  he  has  been 
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•«•!  oai:tMfi,uid<o(dalaee-fr(nii  iteoi8«qa«Mit8 
iiimft.Toorable  to  Atlieos  and  to  popular  go- 
•vemflieiit,  tbanio  thtnw  light  on  the  AsrHclnr 
land  dodritiet  ofHie  wonderftil  bmm, 

**'Proni  wbo«e  moutli  iMoed  fortb 
MeniflQdoi  iffftAiM  tbtt  watered  ^1  th«  IclMoli 
OTAtedemlcflv  old  snd  new.iN^ith  thoM 
a«riiftiieA  P«rl9M*ik«,!a«d-l^  9Mt 
StilcorMnv  ud'Oit  8tok  Mveiv.^ 

'He  does  not  wtsiki  to  Iw  .i^ti^ai^  that  Bemoa- 
'th«tM9  iraa  a  great  orator;  he  represents  him 
'Kom^tftnes  ks  an  aspiHhg  d^<inag6^e,  some- 
-ttwiea  aa  an  ad¥t^ -negotiator,  and  always  as  a 
-fteat  rogue.  B#t  thit  in  which  die  Athenian 
etodled  all  men'of  all  ages,  that  irresistible 
'rtOqagnce»  wbkfh,  at  the  distance  of  mote  than 
two  thousand  years,  stirs  ortr'btood  and  brings 
tears  into  our  eyes,  he  passed  by  with  a  few 
•pnfaaes  of  coasAionplade  cotDmendation.  The 
"orj^iin  of  the  drama,  the  doarines  of  the  so- 
'^^i^ls,  die  co«rtle  of  Atbenian'eddcation,  the 
'ftaie  bf  ^e  aHs  atfd  sciences,  the  whole  do- 
mestic system  of  tiie  Ofeeks,  he  has  cthno^ 
completely  neglected.  Yet  ^lese  things  -will 
appear,  to  a  reflecting  imiii,  scikrcely  less 
Worthy  6f  attenticm  than  thetaiking  of  8phac- 
^teria,  or  the  ^dpltne  of  the  taiigeteers  of 
*lplHorates. 

This,  indeed,  fs  a  deficiency  by  no  tneains 
pectitiar  to  Mr.'Mltfoird.  Mo^t  people  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  detail  of  public  ocietrrenrces^^ 
the  operation  of  sieges-^the  efaaMges  trf 'adori- 
nistrations— the  treaties — tbeconspiracies— the 
rebellions — is  a  complete  history.  Differences 
of  definition  are  logically  unimportant,  but 
practically  th<^  sometimes  produce  ihe  most 
momentous  efiects:  thus  it  has  been  in  the 
present  case ;  historians  have,  almost  without 
exception,  confined  themselves  to  the  public 
transactions  of  states,  and  have  leA  to  the 
negligent  administration  of  writers  cf  fiction 
a  province  at  least  equally  extensive  and 
raiuable. 

All  wise  statesmen  have  agreed  to *oonsider 
the  prosperity  or  advermty  of  nations  as  made 
up  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  individuals, 
and  to  reject  as  chimerical  all  notions  of  a 
public  interestof  the  community,  distinct  iVom 
the  interest  of  the  component  parts,  k-la^re- 
fore  strange  that  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
supply  statesmen  with  examples  and  warnings, 
should  omit,  as  too  mean  for  the  dignigr  of  his- 
tory, circumstances  which  exert  £e  most  ex* 
tensive  influence  on  the  state  of  society.  la 
general,  the  under  current  of  human  life  flows 
steadily  on,  unrufiled  by  the  stonns  which  agi- 
tate the  surface.  The  happiness  of  the  many 
conftnonly  depends  on  causes  independent  of 
victories  or  defeats,  of  revolutions  or  restorar 
tions,— causes  which  can  be  regulated  by  no 
laws,  and  which  are  recorded  in  no  archives. 
These  causes  are  the  things  which  it  is  of 
main  importance  to  ns  to  know,  not  how  the 
Lacedaemonian  phalanx  was  broken  at  Leuc- 
tra — not  whether  Alexander  died  of  poison  or 
by  disease.  History,  without  these,  is  a  shell 
without  a  kernel;  and  such  is  almost  all  the 
history  which  is  extant  in  the  world.  Paltry 
skirmishes  and  plots  are  reported  with  abstuti 


nnd  usdiess  minutjeness;  tmt  ittiprovemen(!s 
the  most  essential  to  die  comforts  of  humah 
life  ejctend  themselves  over  the  world,  and  In- 
troddce  themselves  -into  every  cottage,  befbr^ 
-my  annalist  can  Oondeseend  from  me  dignity 
•c/f  writing  about  generals  and  ambassadors,  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  them.  Thus  the  pro 
^^ress  of  the  most  salutary  inventions  and  dl^ 
coverfes  is  buried  in  hnpenetrable  mystery., 
-mankind  are  deprived  of  a  most  useful  species 
of  knowledge,  and  their  benefactors  of  their 
-honest  fame.  In  the  mean  time  every  child 
knows  by  heart  the  dates  and  adventures  of  n 
long  line  of  barbarian  kings.  The  history  *df 
nations,  in  the  sense  in  whkh  I  use  the  word, 
is  often  best  studied  in  works  not  professed^ 
historical.  Thucydides,  as  far  as  he  fOes,  a 
7m  excellent  writer,  yet  he  affords  us  for  leas 
Itnowledge  of  the  most  important  particulan 
relatiog  to  Athens,  than  Plato  or  Anstophanei. 
The  little  treatise  of  Xenophon  in  Domestic 
-Scottoniy  contains  more  historical  informatioli 
than  all  the  seven  books  of  his  ^Rellanib^. 
'The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Satires  of  Ho- 
race, of  the  Letters  of  Cicero,  of  the  novels  of 
Le  a^:e,  of  the  weinoirs  of  Marmontd.  Ikh^ 
otheis  might  be  tnehtioned,  but  these  i$tiffi- 
ciently  illustrate  my  meaning. 

r#ould  hope  that  Aci*  toay^et  appear  a 
writer  <rtio  may  despise  the  present  narro# 
limits,  and  assert  the  rtghts  6f  hi^toiV^  ovtt? 
eveiy  part  -of  her  natural  domiin.  fehoulii 
su^  a  -Witer  engage  in  ^th^t  enterprise,  ^ 
which  I  cannot  but  consider  Mr.  Mitford  as 
having  failed,  he  will  record,  indeed,  all  that 
is  interesting  and  important  in  military  and 
political  tvansactions ;  but  he  will  not  think 
any  thing  too  trivial  for  the  gravity  of  history* 
which  is  not  too  trivial  to  promote  or  diminish 
the  happiness  of  man.  He  will  portray  in 
vivid  colours  the  domestic  society,  the  man- 
ners, the  amusements,  the  conversation  of  the 
Greeks.  He  will  not  disdain  to  discuss  the 
state  of  agriculture,  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
of  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  progress  of 
painting,  of  sculpmre,  and  of  architecture,  will 
form  an  important  part  of  his  plan.  But  above 
all,  his  attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of 
that  splendid  literature  from  which  has  sprung 
lalMheistrength,  the  wisdom,  the  freedom,  and 
the  glory  of  the  western  world. 

Of  the  indifference  which  Mr.  Mitford  shows 
on  this  subject,  I  will  not  speak,  for  I  cannot 
speak  with  fairness.  It  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  love  to  forget  the  accuracy  of  a  judge,  in  the 
veneration  of  a  worshipper  and  the  gratitude 
of  a  child.  If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety 
of  disquisition,  the  force  of  imagination,  the 
perfect  energy  and  elegance  of  expression, 
which  characterize  the  great  works  of  Athe- 
nian genius,  we  must  pronounce  them  intrin- 
sically most  valuable;  but  whait  shall  we  say 
when  we  reflect  that  from  hence  have  sprung, 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  noblest  creations 
of  the  human  intellect;  that  firom  hence  were 
the  vast  accomplishments  and  the  brilliant 
fancy  of  Oicero,  the  withering  fire  of  Juvenal ; 
the  plastic  imagination  of  Dante ;  the  humour 
of  Cervantes;  the  comprehension  of  Bacon | 
the  wit  of  Butler;  the  supreme  and  universa. 
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fzcellenca  of  81iAkspeartt  All  the  trinmphs 
of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and  power, 
in  every  country  and  in  everv  age,  have  been 
the  triumphs  of  Athens.  Wherever  a  few 
great  minds  have  made  a  stand  against  vio- 
lence and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst 
of  them;  inspiring,  encouraging,  consoling}— 
by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus ;  by  the  restless 
bed  of  Pascal ;  in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau ;  in 
the  cell  of  Galileo ;  ol  the  scaffold  of  Sidney. 
But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  pri- 
vate happiness!  Who  shall  say  how  many 
thousands  have  been  made  wiser,  happier,  and 
better,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has 
tauffht  mankind  to  engage;  to  how  many  the 
studies  which  took  their  rise  from  her  have 
"been  wealth  in  poverly^iberty  in  bondage^ — 
health  m  sickness,— sociehr  in  solitude*  Her 
power  is  indeed  manifested  at  the  bar;  in  the 
'.senate ;  in  the  field  of  battle ;  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy.  But  these  are  not  her  glory. 
Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  as- 
'suages  pain,— wherever  it  brings  gladness  to 
eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears, 
and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep, 
—there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest  ibrm,  the 
immortal  influence  of  Athens. 

The  dervise,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  did  not  he- 
sitate to  abandon  to  his  comrade  the  camels 
with  their  load  of  jewels  and  gold,  while  he  re 
tainad  the  casket  of  that  mysterious  juice, 
which  enabled  him  to  behold  at  one  glance  all 


thehiddeBrichcaofthewdrane.  8«elyitli 
no  exaggeration  lo  say,  that  no  external  advan- 
tage is  to  be  conpared  with  diat  pnrifleatioii 
•f  the  iateUectnal  eye,  which  gives  ns  to  ooa- 
template  the  infinite  wealth  of  the  mental 
world ;  all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  pr^ 
meval  dynasties,  all  the  shapeless  ore  of  its 
yet  unexplored  mines.  This  is  the  gift  of 
Athens  to  man.  Her  freedom  and  her  power 
have  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  been  an- 
nihilated; her  people  have  degenerated  inm 
timid  slaves;  her  language  into  a  barbarous 
jargon;  her  temples  have  been  given  up  to  th0 
successive  depredations  of  RomanSyTurks,  and 
Scotchmen;  but  tter  Intellectual  empire  is  im- 
perishable. And,  when  those  who  have  rival- 
led her  f^reamess  shall  have  shared  her  iaia< 
when  civilization  and  knowledge  shall  haw 
fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents;  when  the 
sceptre  shall  have  passed  away  from  England; 
when,  perhaps,  travellers  from  distant  regions 
shall  in  vam  labour  to  decipher  on  some 
moulderinc  pedestal  the  name  of  our  prondesi 
chief;  shall  hear  savage  hymns  chanted  to 
some  misshapen  idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of 
our  proudest  temple:  and  shall  see  a  single 
naked  fisherman  wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of 
the  ten  thousand  masts^-her  influence  and  her 
glory  will  still  survive^ — fresh  in  eternal  yomth* 
exempt  (torn  mutability  and  deoay,immortal  as 
the  intellectual  principle  from  which  they  de- 
I  rived  their  origin,  and  over  which  they  exes> 
I  else  their  comtrol. 
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Ths  celebrity  of  the  g^reat  classical  writers 
is  coafioed  within  no  limits,  except  those 
which  separate  civilized  from  savage  man. 
Their  works  are  the  common  property  of  ev^ry 
polished  nation.  They  have  furnished  sub- 
jects for  the  painter,  and  models  for  the  poet 
in  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  through- 
out Europe,  their  names  are  isdissolubiy  asso- 
ciated with  the  endearing  recollections  of 
childhood, — the  old  schooUroom,— the  dog- 
eared grammar,— the  first  prize,— the  tears  so 
often  shed  and  so  quickly  dried*  80  great  is 
the  veneration  with  which  they  are  regarded, 
that  even  the  editors  and  commentators,  who 
peribrm  the  lowest  menial  offices  to  their  me- 
mory, are  considered,  like  the  equerries  and 
chamberlains  of  sovereign  princeSf  as  entitled 
10  a  high  rank  in  the  ti^le  of  literary  prece- 
dence. It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  singular  that 
their  productions  should  so  rarely  have  been 
examined  on  just  and  philosophical  principles 
of  criticism. 

The  ancient  writers  themselves  afibrd  nt  bat 
little  assistance.  When  they  particularize, 
they  are  commonly  trivial :  when  they  would 
generaliaee,  they  become  indistinct.  An  excep- 
tion must,  indeed,  be  made  in  favour  of  Aris- 
totle. Both  in  aiMiIysis  and  in  combination, 
that  great  man  was  without  a  rival.  No  phi- 
losopher has  ever  possessed,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  talent  either  of  separating  established 
systems  into  their  primary  elements,  or  of  con- 
necting detached  phenomena  in  harmonious 
systems.  He  was  the  great  fashioner  of  the 
intellectual  chaos:  he  changed  its  darkness 
into  light,  and  its  discord  into  order.  He 
brought  to  literary  researches  the  same  vigour 
and  amplitude  of  mind,  to  which  both  physical 
and  metaphysical  science  are  so  greatly  in- 
debted. His  fundamental  principles  of  criti- 
cism are  excellent.  To  cite  only  a  single  in- 
stance;—the  doctrine  which  he  established, 
that  poetry  is  an  inutative  art,  when  justly  un- 
derstood is  to  the  critic  what  the  compass  is  to 
the  navigator.  With  it  he  may  venture  upon 
the  most  extensive  excursions.  Without  it  he 
must  creep  cautiously  along  the  coast,  or  lose 
himself  in  •  trackless  expanse,  and  trust,  at 
best,  to  the  guidance  of  an  occasional  star.  It 
is  a  discovery  which  changes  a  caprice  into  a 
science. 

The  general  propositions  of  Aristotle  are 
valuable.  But  the  merit  of  the  superstructure 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  foundation. 
This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character 
of  the  philosopher,  who,  though  qualified  to  do 
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all  that  could  be  done  by  the  resolving  and 
combining  powers  of  the  understanding,  seems 
not  to  have  possessed  much  of  sensibility  or 
imagination.  Partly,  also,  it  may  be  attributed 
to  the  deficiency  of  materials.  The  great  works 
of  genius  which  then  existed  were  not  either 
sufiicieotly  numerous  or  sufficiently  varied  to 
enable  any  man  to  form  a  perfect  code  of  litera- 
ture. To  require  that  a  critic  should  conceive 
classes  of  composition  which  had  never  ex- 
isted, and  then  investigate  their  principles, 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  the  demand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  expected  his  magicians 
first  to  tell  him  bis  dream,  and  then  to  inter- 
pret it 

With  all  his  deficiencies  Aristotle  was  the 
most  enlightened  and  profound  critic  of  anti- 
quity. Dion^sius  was  far  from  possessing  (he 
same  exquisite  subtlety,  or  the  same  vast  com- 
prehension. But  he  had  access  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  specimens,  and  he  had  de- 
voted himself,  as  it  appears,  more  exolusivelv 
to  the  study  of  elegant  literatnre.  His  parti- 
cular judgments  are  of  more  value  than  his 
general  principles.  He  is  only  the  historian 
of  literature.    Aristotle  is  its  philosopher. 

Quintilian  applied  to  general  literature  the 
same  principles  by  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  judge  of  the  declamations  of  his 'pu- 
pils. He  looks  for  nothing  but  rhetoric,  and 
rhetoric  not  of  the  highest  order*  He  speaks 
coldly  of  the  incomparable  works  of  JSschylus. 
He  admires,  beyond  expression,  those  inex- 
haustible mines  of  commonplaces,  the  plays  of 
Euripides.  He  bestows  a  few  vague  words  on 
the  poetical  character  of  Homer.  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  him  merely  as  an  ora- 
tor. An  orator  Homer  doubtless  was,  and  a 
great  orator.  But  surely  nothing  is  more  r^ 
markable,  in  his  admirable  works»  than  an  art 
with  which  his  oratorical  powers  are  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  poetry.  Nor 
can  I  think  Quintilian  a  great  critic  in  his  own 
province.  Just  as  are  many  of  his  remarks, 
beautiful  as  are  many  of  his  illustrations,  we 
can  perpetuallv  detect  in  his  thoughts  that 
flavour  which  tlie  soil  of  despotism  generally 
communicates  to  aU  the  fruits  of  genius.  Elo- 
quence was,  in  his  time,  little  more  than  a 
condiment  which  served  to  stimulate  in  a  des- 
pot the  jaded  appetite  for  panegyric,  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  travelled  nobles  and  the  blue- 
stocking matrons  of  Rome.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  him,  rather  a  sport  than  a  war:  it  ib  a 
contest  of  foils,  not  of^  swords.  He  appears  10 
think  more  of  the  grace  of  the  atdtude  than  of 
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tk9  direction  and  yigoar  of  the  throat  It  most 
be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  Quintilian,  that 
this  is  an  error  to  which  Cicero  has  too  often 
given  the  sanction,  both  of  his  precept  and  his 
example. 

Longinus  seenM  to  have  had  great  setisibi- 
lity  but  little  discrimination.  He  gives  us  elo- 
quent sentences,  but  no  principles.  It  was 
happily  said  that  Montesquieu  ought  to  have 
changed  the  name  of  his  book  from  Vuprit  da 
Loit  to  Vespril  iur  U$  Loii.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  philosopher  of  Palmyra  ought  to  have 
entitled  his  famous  work,  not  **  Longinus  on 
the  Sublime,"  but  "The  Sublimities  of  I-ongi- 
nus.'*  The  origin  of  the  sublime  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  subjects  of  in- 
qinry  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  critic. 
In  our  own  country  it  has  been  discu?ised  with 
great  ability,  and,  I  think,  with  very  little  suc- 
cess, by  Burke  and  Dugald  Stewart.  Longinus 
dispenses  himself  from  all  investigations  of 
this  nature,  by  telling  his  friend  Terentianus 
that  he  already  knows  every  thing  that  can  be 
•aid  upon  the  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Terentianus  did  not  impart  some  of  his 
knowledge  to  his  instructor,  for  from  Longi- 
&UB  we  learn  only  that  sublimity  means  height 
—or  elevation.*  This  name,  so  eommodiously 
rague,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  noble 
prayer  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad,  and  to  a  passage 
of  Flato  about  the  human  body,  as  Aill  of  con- 
ceits as  an  ode  of  Cowley.  Having  no  fixed 
standard,  Longinus  is  right  only  by  accident 
He  is  rather  a  fancier  than  a  critic. 

Modem  writers  hare  been  prevented  by  many 
eauaes  from  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  their 
daasieai  predecessors.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
Yivi^  of  Utenubare  no  man  could,  without  great 
and  painlul  laboor,  aoauirt  an  accurate  and 
elegant  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages. 
And,  unfortunately,  those  grammatical  and 
phik»logieal  studies,  without  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  understand  the  great  works  of 
Alheoiaa  and  Roman  genius,  have  a  tendency 
to  contract  the  views  and  deaden  the  sensibili- 
ty of  those  who  follow  them  with  extreme  as- 
•iduity.  A  powerful  mind  which  has  been  long 
tmployed  in  such  studies,  may  be  compared 
to  the  gigantic  spirit  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who 
wBa  persuaded  to  contract  himself  to  small 
tdimensions  in  order  to  enter  within  the  en- 
chanted vessel,  and,  when  his  prison  had  been 
closed  upon  him,  foand  himself  nnable  to  es- 
cape from  the  narrow  boundaries  to  the  mea- 
sure of  which  he  had  reduced  his  stature. 
When  the  meana  have  long  been  the  objects 
of  application,  they  are  naturally  substituted 
for  the  end.  It  was  said  by  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
that  the  greatest  generals  have  commonly  been 
those  who  have  been  at  once  raised  to  com- 
mand, and  introduced  to  the  great  operations 
of  war  without  being  employed  in  the  petty 
calculations  and  manceuvres  which  employ  the 
tioM  of  an  inferior  officer.  In  literature  the 
principle  is  equally  sound.  The  great  tactics 
of  criticism  wilt,  in  general,  be  best  understood 
hy  those  who  have  not  had  much  practice  in 
drilling  syllables  and  particles. 

I  remember  to  have  observed  among  the 
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French  Anas  a  lodicrona  instance  of  this.  A 
scholar,  doubtless  of  great  learning,  recoin- 
mends  the  study  of  some  long  Latm  treatise, 
of  which  I  nowf'rget  the  name,  on  the  reli 
gion,  manners,  govemfient,  an^  langoage  of 
the  early  Greeks.  **For  there,"  says  be,  '*you 
will  learn  every  thing  of  importance  that  ia 
contained  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  witboot  the 
trouble  of  reading  two  such  tedious  books.** 
Alas !  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  poor  gentle- 
man that  all  the  knowledge  to  which  he  bad 
attached  se  much  value  was  useful  only  as  it 
illustrated  the  great  poems  which  he  despised, 
and  would  be  as  worthless  for  any  other  pur* 
pose  as  the  mythology  of  Caflraria  or  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Oaheite. 

Of  those  scholars  who  have  disdained  tc 
confine  themselves  to  verbal  criticism,  fev 
have  been  successful.  The  ancient  langnagea 
have,  generally,  a  magical  influence  on  their 
faculties.  They  were  •'fools  called  into  a  cir- 
cle by  Greek  invocations."  The  Iliad  and 
iEneid  were  to  them  not  books,  but  curiosities, 
or  rather  relics.  They  no  more  admired  those 
works  for  their  merits,  than  a  g:ood  Catholic 
venerates  the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto 
for  its  architecture.  Whatever  was  classical 
was  good.  Homer  was  a  great  poet,  and  so  was 
Callimachus.  The  epistles  of  Cicero  were  fine, 
and  so  were  those  of  Phalaris.  Even  with  r^ 
spect  to  questions  of  evidence,  they  fell  into  the 
same  error.  The  authority  of  all  narrations, 
written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  was  the  same  with 
them.  It  never  crossed  their  minds  that  the 
lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  or  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  leagues,  could  afi)!ct  the  accuracy 
of  a  narration, — that  Livy  could  be  a  less  vent- 
cious  historian  than  Polybius, — or  that  Plu^ 
tarch  couki  know  less  about  the  friends  of  Xe- 
nophon  than  Xenophon  himself.  Deceived  by 
the  distance  of  time,  they  seem  to  consider  aft 
the  classics  as  contemporaries ;  just  as  I  have 
known  people  in  England,  deceived  by  the  dis- 
tance of  place,  take  it  for  granted  that  all  per> 
sons  who  live  in  India  are  neighbours,  and  ask 
an  inhabitant  of  Bombay  about  the  health  of  an 
acquaintance  at  Calcutta.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  barbarian  deluge  will  ever  again  pass 
over  Europe.  But  should  such  a  calamity  hap- 
pen, it  seems  not  improbable  that  some  future 
Rollin  or  Gillies  will  compile  a  history  of  Eng> 
land  from  Miss  Porter*s  Scottish  Chiefs,  Miss 
Lee's  Recess,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  WraxalPs  Me* 
moirs. 

k  is  surely  time  that  ancient  literature 
should  be  examined  in  a  difi'erent  manner, 
without  pedantioal  prepossessions,  but  with  a 
just  allowance,  at  the  same  time,  fbr  the  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  and  manners.  I  am  far 
from  pretending  to  the  knowledge  or  ability 
which  such  a  task  would  require.  All  that  I 
mean  to  efVtn'  is  a  collection  of  desultory  re- 
marks opon  a  most  interesting  portion  of  Ortt)^ 
literature. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  compositions 
which  have  ever  been  produced  in  the  worid 
are  eqn ally  perfect  In  their  kind  with  the  great 
Athenian  orations.  Genius  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  which  regtilate  the  prodnciion  of 
eotlon  and  molasses.  The  supply  adjusts  itself 
to  the  demand.    Tfeff^fSi^UiTJ^^ JjfJ^liml* 
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\  hf  restrietioB*  lai  anltij^kd  bjr  boom 
lies.  Tit  aiDgnlar  ^zecUeBce  to  which  elo* 
^■0Moe  Attained  at  Athens  is  to  be  maialj  at* 
tiibiMcd  CO  the  iofluenoe  which  it  exerted  there. 
In  tarbnleai  tiaies,  wnder  a  constitntton  pareij 
democratic,  among  a  people  educated  exactly 
to  that  point  al  which  sften  are  most  soscepti* 
hie  of  strong  and  sudden  impressionsi  acute, 
but  not  sound  reasoaers,  warm  in  their  feel- 
ings, anfixed  in  their  principles,  and  passionate 
a&irers  of  fine  composition,  oratory  received 
auch  enooantgement  as  it  has  never  since  ob- 
tained. 

The  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  Athenian 
people  was  a  fayouriteobiwtof  the  contemptu- 
ous derision  of  Samuel  Johnson ;  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  of  Greek  literature  beyond  the 
aommon  school-books,  and  who  seems  to  have 
beought  to  what  he  had  read  scarcely  more 
than  the  discernment  of  a  common  schoolboy. 
He  uaed  to  assert,  with  that  arrogant  absurdity 
which,  in  spite  of  his  great  abilities  and  yir- 
taes,  renders  him  perhi^  the  most  ridiculous 
oharaoier  in  literary  history,  that  Demostheaes 
Spoke  to  a  people  of  brutes,— to  a  barbarous 
people,-— that  there  could  hare  been  no  civi- 
iiaation  before  the  invention  of  printing.  John- 
aan  was  a  keen  bnt  a  very  narrow-minded  ob 
aerver  of  mankind.  He  perpetually  confound- 
ed their  general  nature  with  their  particular 
elfanmstances*  He  knew  London  intimately. 
The  sagacity  of  his  remarks  on  its  society  is 
ptcfectly  astonishing.  But  Fleet  Street  was 
the  world  to  him.  He  saw  diat  Londonecs  who 
did  not  read  were  profbnnctiy  ignorant,  and  he 
inferred  that  a  Greek  who  had  few  or  no  books 
must  have  been  as  uniafi>nned  as  one  of  Mr. 
Th  rale's  draymen. 

There  seems  to  be,  on  the  eontrary,  every 
psaaon  to  believe  that  in  general  intelligenee 
the  Athenian  populace  far  aurpassed  the  lower 
orders  of  any  community  that  has  ever  existed. 
It  must  be  considered  that  to  be  a  eiiiaen  was 
to  be  a  legislator^a  soldier— a  judge— one  up- 
on whose  voice  might  depend  the  late  of  the 
wealthiest  tributary  stale,  of  the  most  eminent 
public  man.  The  lowest  offices,  both  of  agri- 
culture and  of  trade,  were  in  common  per- 
formed by  slaves.  The  commonwealth  sup- 
plied its  meanest  membeins  with  the  support 
of  life,  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the 
means  of  amus«nent.  Bo^cs  wene»  indeed, 
lew,  bnt  they  were  excellent,  and  they  were 
accurately  known*  It  is  not  by  turning  over 
libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  in- 
tently contemplating  a  few  great  models,  that 
the  mind  is  best  disciplined*  A  man  of  letters 
mast  now  read  much  that  he  soon  forgets,  and 
much  from  which  he  leama  nothing  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  The  best  works  employ,  in 
general,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time.  De- 
mosthenes is  said  to  have  transcribed,  six 
times,  the  History  of  Thucydides.  If  he  had 
been  a  young  politician  of  the  present  age,  he 
might  in  the  same  space  of  time  have  skimmed 
innumerable  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  I  do 
not  condemn  that  desultory  mode  of  study 
which  the  state  of  things  in  our  day  renders  a 
matter  of  neoessi^.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to 
4ot^  whether  the  changes  on  which  the  ad- 
mirers of  modem  institutions  delight  to  dwell 


have  impfeved  oareonditSon  as  mudh  in  reali^ 
as  in  appearance.  Bumford,  it  is  said,  prt>« 
posed  to  the  Elector  of  Bavuria  a  scheme  for 
fieeding  his  soldiers  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  formerly.  His  plan  was  simply  to  com* 
pel  them  to  masticate  their  food  thoroughly. 
A  small  quantity  thus  eaten  would,  according 
to  that  famous  projector,  afford  more  suste- 
nance than  a  large  meal  hastily  devoured.  I 
do  not  know  bow  Rumford*s  proposition  was 
received ;  but  to  the  mind,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
found  more  nutritious  to  digest  a  page  than  to 
devour  a  volume* 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the 
education  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Let  us,  for 
a  moment,  transport  ourselves,  in  thought,  to 
that  glorious  city.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are 
entering  its  gates,  in  the  time  of  its  power  and 
glory.  A  crowd  is  assembled  rouna  a  portico. 
AH  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entaMature, 
for  Pbidms  is  putting  up  the  frieze.  We  turn 
into  another  street;  a  rhapsodist  is  reciting 
there;  men,  women,  children,  are  thronging 
round  him;  the  tears  are  running  down  &eir 
cheeks ;  their  e3res  are  fixed ;  their  very  breath 
is  still;  for  he  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Achillea,  and  kissed  those  hands,— the 
terribler— the  murderous,—- which  had  slain  so 
many  of  his  sons.*  We  enter  the  pnMio 
place ;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  for- 
ward, with  sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  ex- 
pectation. Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  fii^ 
mous  Atheist,  from  Ionia,  and  has  jast  broaght 
him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  we  are 
interrupted.  The  herald  is  cryingu.**  Room 
for  the  Prytanes.**  The  general  assembly  ia> 
to  meet  The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every 
side.  Proclamation  is  made— •*<  Who  wishes  to 
speak."  There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clapping  ef 
hands :  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then 
for  a  play  of  Sophocles ;  and  away  to  sup  with 
Aspasia.  I  knowof  no  modem  aniversity  which 
has  so  excellent  a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  opinions  thus 
formed,  were,  imleed,  likely  to  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, defective.  Propositions,  which  are 
advanced  in  discourse,  generally  result  from  a 
partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be 
kept  under  examination  long  enough  to  he 
corrected.  Men  of  great  conversational  pow- 
ers almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively 
sophistry  and  exsggeration,  which  deceives, 
for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their 
auditors.  Thus  we  see  doctrines,  which  can- 
not bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpe- 
tually in  drawing-rooms,  in  debating  socie- 
ties, and  even  in  legislative  or  judicial  assem- 
blies* To  the  conversational  education  of  the 
Athenians,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  ?reat 
looseness  of  reasoning,  which  is  remarkable  in 
most  of  their  scientific  writings.  Bven  the 
most  illogical  of  modem  writers  would  stand 
perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fallacies  which 
seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  antiquity.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  would 
stare  at  the  political  economy  of  Xenophoa 
and  the  author  of  SoiritB  dt  Pittnbourg  would 
be  ashamed  of  some  of  the  metaphysial  argu* 
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meBts  of  Pkto*  But  the  very  oirevmtttiiees 
which  retarded  the  growth  of  tcienee,  were 
peeolUrly  favourable  to  the  caltivation  of  elo- 
qaence.  From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share 
in  aoi mated  discussion,  the  intelligent  stndent 
would  deri?e  that  readiness  of  resource,  that 
copiousness  of  language,  and  that  knowledge 
of  the  temper  and  understanding  of  an  audi- 
ence, which  are  £atr  more  raluabie  to  an  orator 
than  the  greatest  logical  powers. 
•  Horace  has  prettUy  compared  poems  to  those 
paintings  of  which  the  effect  varies  at  the 
spectator  changes  his  stand.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  with  at  least  equal  justice  to 
speeches.  They  must  be  read  with  the  temper 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  or  they 
must  necessarily  appear  to  oiliend  against  the 
laws  of  taste  and  reason;  as  the  finest  picture, 
&eeB  in  a  light  different  from  that  for  which  it 
was  designed^  will  appear  fit  only  for  a  sign. 
This  is  perpetually  forgotten  by  those  who 
criticise  oratory.  Because  they  are  reading  at 
leisure,  pausing  at  every  line,  reconsidering 
every  ailment,  they  forget  that  the  hearers 
were  harried  from  point  to  point  too  rapidly  to 
detect  the  fallacies  through  which  they  were 
conducted ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  disentan- 
gle sophisms,  or  to  notice  slight  inaccuracies 
of  expression ;  that  elaborate  excellenoe,  either 
of  reasoning  or  of  language,  would  have  been 
absolutely  thrown  away.  To  recur  to  the  anap 
logy  of  the  sister  art,  these  connoisseurs  ex- 
amine a  panorama  through  a  microscope,  and 
quarrel  with  a  scene-painter  because  he  does 
not  give  to  his  work  the  exquisite  finish  of 
Gerard  Dow. 

Oratory  is  to  be  estimated  on  principles  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  applied  to  other 
productions.  Truth  is  the  object  of  philosophy 
and  history.  Truth  is  the  object  even  of  those 
works  which  are  peculiarly  called  works  of 
fiction,  but  which,  in  fact,  bear  the  same  relap 
tion  to  history  which  algebra  bears  to  aritb* 
metic.  The  merit  of  poetry,  in  its  wildest 
forms,  still  consists  in  its  truth,— truth  con- 
veyed to  the  understanding,  not  directly  by  the 
words,  but  circuitously  by  means  of  imagina- 
tive associations,  which  serve  as  its  con- 
ductors. The  object  of  oratory  alone  is  not 
truth,  but  persuasion.  The  admiration  of  the 
multitude  does  not  make  Moore  a  greater  poet 
than  Coleridge,  or  Deattie  a  greater  philoso- 
pher than  Berkeley.  But  the  criterion  of  elo- 
qjuence  is  different.  A  speaker,  who  exhausts 
the  whole  philosophy  of  a  question,  who  dis- 
plays every  grace  of  style,  yet  produces  no 
effect  on  his  audience,  may  be  a  great  essayist, 
a  great  statesman,  a  great  master  of  composi- 
tkm,  but  he  is  not  an  orator.  If  he  miss  the 
mark,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  have 
taken  aim  tuo  high  or  too  low. 

I'he  eflect  of  the  great  freedom  of  the  press 
ia  England  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
destroy  this  distinction,  and  to  leave  among  us 
little  of  wbat  I  call  Oratory  Proper.  Our  le- 
gislators, our  candidates,  on  great  occasions 
even  our  advocates,  address  themselves  less 
to  the  audience  than  to  tlie  reporters.  They 
think  !ess  of  the  few  hearers  than  of  the  innu- 
merable readers.  At  Athens,  the  case  was 
different ;  there  the  only  object  of  the  speaker 


was  immadiate  comriotfen  and  persiufJoo^ 
He,  therefore,  who  would  justly  appreciate  tlw 
merit  of  the  Grecian  orators,  should  phu^e  him- 
self, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  situation  of 
their  auditors :  he  should  divest  hiasaelf  of  his 
modem  feelings  and  acquirements,  and  make 
the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  his  own.  He  w1m>  studies  their  works 
in  this  spirit  will  find  that  many  of  those  things 
which,  to  an  English  reader,  appear  to  bo 
blemishes, — the  frequent  violation  of  those 
excellent  rules  of  evidence,  by  whioh  omr 
courts  of  law  are  regulated,— the  introduction 
of  extraneous  matter,— the  reference  to  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency  in  judicial 
investigationsr-the  assertions,  without  proof,- 
— the  passionate  entreaties, — the  furious  in- 
vectives^— are  really  proofs  of  the  prudenee* 
and  address  of  the  speakers.  He  must  not 
dwell  maliciously  on  arguments  or  phrases, 
but  acquiesce  in  his  first  impressions.  It  re- 
quires repeated  perusal  and  reflection  to  d^ 
cide  rightly  on  any  other  portion  of  literature; 
But  with  respect  to  works  of  which  the  merit 
depends  on  their  instantaneous  effect,  the  most 
hasty  judgment  is  likely  to  be  best 

The  history  of  eloquence  at  Athens  is  re- 
markable. From  a  very  early  period  grsat 
speakers  had  flourished  diere.  Pisistratus  and 
Themistocles  are  said  to  have  owed  much  of 
their  influence  to  their  talents  for  debate.  We 
learn,  with  more  certainty,  that  Pericles  was 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  oratorical  pow- 
ers. The  substance  of  some  of  his  speeches  is 
transmitted  to  us  by  Thucydides,  and  that  ex- 
cellent writer  has  doubtless  faithfully  reported 
the  general  line  of  his  argamentoi.  But  thv 
manner,  which  in  oratory  is  of  at  least  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter,  was  of  no 
importance  to  his  narration.  It  is  evident  that 
he  has  not  attempted  to  preserve  it  Through- 
out his  work,  every  speech  on  every  subject, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  character  or  the 
dialect  of  the  speaker,  is  in  exactly  the  same 
form.  The  grave  King  of  Sparta,  the  furious 
demagogue  of  Athens,  the  general  encouraging 
his  army,  the  captive  supplicating  for  his  life, 
all  arerispresented  as  speakers  in  one  unvaried 
style, — a  style  moreover  wholly  unfit  for  ora- 
torical purposes.  His  mode  of  reasoning  is 
singularly  elliptical,— in  reality  most  consecu- 
tive, yet  m  appearance  often  incoherent  His 
meaning,  in  itself  is  sufficiently  perplexing,  is 
compressed  into  the  fewest  possible  words. 
His  great  fondness  for  antithetical  expression 
has  not  a  little  condttced  to  this  effect  Every 
one  must  have  observed  how  much  more  the 
sense  is  condensed  in  the  verses  of  Pope  and 
his  imitators,  who  never  ventured  to  oontinne 
the  same  clause  from  couplet  to  couplet,  than 
in  those  of  poets  who  allow  themselves  that 
license.  Every  artificial  division,  which  is 
strongly  marked,  and  which  fVequently  recurs, 
has  the  same  tendency.  The  natural  and  per- 
spicuous expression  which  spontaneously  nses 
to  the  mind,  will  often  refuse  to  accommodate 
itself  to  such  a  form.  Tt  is  necessarj'  either  to 
expand  it  into  weakness,  or  to  compress  it  into 
almost  impenetrable  density.  The  latter  is 
generally  the  choice  of  an  able  man,  and  was 
assuredly  the  choice  of  Thucydides.   )^^ 
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'  il  to  seaieely  Deoomary  to  taj  that  such 
yecbci  oonld  neirer  have  boea  delivered. 
Tkey  are  perhaps  wmong  the  most  difficult  pa»- 
sagee  in  ike  Greek  language,  and  would  pn>- 
bal}^  have  been  scarcely  more  intelligible  to 
an  Athenian  auditor  than  to  a  modem  reader. 
Their  obicaiitj  was*  acknowledged  by  Cioero, 
who  was  as  intimate  with  the  literature  and 
language  of  Greece  as  the  most  accomplished 
of  its  natives,  and  who  seems  to  have  held  a 
fespeetable  rank  among  the  Greek  authors. 
The  difficulty  to  a  modem  reader  lies,  not  in 
the  words,  but  in  the  reasoning.  A  dictionary 
is  of  far  less  use  in  studying  them,  than  a  clear 
head  and  a  close  attention  to  the  context  They 
are  valuable  to  the  scholar,  as  displaying,  be- 
yond almost  any  other  compositions,  the  powers 
of  the  finest  languages : — they  are  valuable  to 
the  philosopher,  as  illustrating  the  morals  and 
manners  of  a  most  interesting  age; — they 
abound  in  just  thought  and  energetic  expres- 
sion. But  they  do  not  enable  us  to  form  any 
accurate  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  early 
Greek  orators. 

Though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  before  the 
Persian  wars,  Athens  had  produced  eminent 
speakers,  yet  the  period  during  which  elo- 
quence most  flourished  among  her  citizens  was 
by  no  means  that  of  her  greatest  power  and 
glory.  It  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  In  fact,  the  steps  by  which 
Athenian  oratory  approached  to  its  finished 
excellence,  seem*  to  have  been  almost  contem- 
poranex>ns  with  those  by  which  the  Athenian 
character  and  the  Athenian  empire  sunk  to  de- 
gradation. At  the  time  when  the  little  com- 
monwealth achieved  those  victories  which 
twenty-five  eventual  centuries  have  leA  un- 
equalled, eloquence  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
deliverers  of  Greece  became  its  plunderers  and 
oppressors.  Unmeasured  exaction,  atrocious 
vengeance,  the  madness  of  the  multitude,  the 
tyranny  of  the  great,  filled  the  Cyclades  with 
tears,  and  blood,  and  mourning.  The  sword 
unpeopled  whole  islauds  in  a  day.  The  plough 
passed  over  the  mins  of  famous  cities.  The 
imperial  republic  sent  forth  her  children  by 
thoDsauds  to  pine  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse, 
or  to  feed  the  vultures  of  i£gospotami.  8he 
was  ai  length  reduced  by  famine  and  slaughter 
to  humble  herself  before  her  enemies,  and  to 
porehase  existence  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  em< 
pire  and  her  laws.  During  these  disastrous 
and  gloomy  years,  oratory  was  advancing 
lowaids  its  highest  excellence.  And  it  was 
when  the  moral,  the  political,  the  military  cha- 
naeter  of  the  people  was  most  utterly  degraded; 
it  was  when  the  viceroy  of  a  Macedonian  so- 
vereign gave  law  to  Greece,  that  the  courts  of 
AthebB  witnessed  the  roost  splendid  contest  of 
eloquence  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  not,  I 
think,  difficult  to  assign.  The  division  of  lap 
hour  operales  on  the  productions  of  the  orator 
as  it  does  on  those  of  the  mechanic  It  wa^ 
rrmarked  by  the  ancients,  that  the  Pentathlete, 
who  divided  his  attention  between  several  exer- 
eiaes,  though  lie  could  not  vie  with  a  boxer  in 
the  use  of  a  cestiis,  or  with  one  who  had  con* 
ftoad  his  attention  to  ranning  in  the  contest  of 


the  stadium,  yet  enjoyed  far  greater  genem^ 
vigour  and  health  than  either.  It  is  the  sama 
with  the  mind.  The  superiority  in  technical 
skill  is  oAen  more  than  compensated  by  the 
inferiority  in  general  intelligence.  And  this  ia 
peculiarly  the  case  in  politics.  States  have 
always  been  best  governed  by  men  who  have 
taken  a  wide  view  of  public  afi'airs,  and  who 
have  rather  a  general  acquaintance  with  many 
sciences  man  a  perfect  mastery  of  one.  The 
union  of  the  political  and  military  departments 
in  Greece  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  splen- 
dour of  its  early  history.  After  their  separa* 
tion  more  skilful  generals  and  greater  speakers 
app^red  ;-*-butthe  breed  of  statesmen  dwindled 
and  became  almost  extinct  Themistocles  or 
Pericles  would  have  been  no  match  for  De- 
mosthenes in  the  assembly,  or  Iphicrates  in  the 
field.  But  surely  they  were  incomparably 
better  fitted  than  either  for  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  afiairs. 

There  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coinqidence 
between  the  progress  of  Aie  art  of  war,  and 
that  of  the  art  of  oratory,  among  the  Greeks. 
They  both  advanced  to  perfection  by  contem- 
poraneous steps,  and  from  similar  causes.  The 
early  speakers,like  the  early  warriors  of  Greece, 
were  merely  a  militia.  It  was  found,  that  in 
both  employments, practice  and  discipline  gave 
superiority.*  Each  pursuit,  therefore,  became 
first  an  art,  and  then  a  trade.  lu  proportion  as 
the  professors  of  each  became  more  expert  in 
their  particular  craA,  they  became  less  respect- 
able m  their  general  character.  Their  skill 
bad  been  obtained  at  too  great  expense  to  be 
employed  only  from  disinterested  views.  Thus, 
the  soldiers  forgot  that  they  were  citizens,  and 
the  orators  that  they  were  statesmen.  I  know 
not  to  what  Demosthenes  and  his  famous  con- 
temporaries can  be  so  justly  compared  as  to 
those  mercenary  troops,  who,  in  their  time, 
overran  Greece ;  or  those  who,  from  similar 
causes,  were  some  centuries  ago  the  scourge 
of  the  Italian  republics,-*perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  their  profession,  irresistible 
in  the  field,  powerful  to  defend  or  to  destroy, 
but  defending  without  love,  and  destroying 
without  hatred.    We  may  despise  the  chai-ao- 


*  ll  bM  often  oocarrMl  to  mti,  that  u*  ttie  c}rcu»- 
•tftDcet  meniiuBed  In  tbe  text,  i«  to  be  reffrred  one  of 
ibe  rooet  remarkebte  eventa  fn  Or^len  hietory,  I  ai«en 
tbe  eilem  bnt  rmpM  dnwhfkU  of  the  Lnoedsmonlan 
power.  Boon  after  tbe  termtoation  of  tbe  Peloponneelen 
war,  tbe  vtrengtb  of  I^ncedciiion  beinin  to  decline.  Its 
military  ditcipline,  Ita  aocial  Inatltnttona  were  tbe  same. 
Afeallaua,  durinir  wboee  rel«n  tbe  chenfe  took  place, 
waa  tbe  ableat  of  Ita  klnga.  Yet  tbe  Spartan  armies 
were  firequently  defeated  in  pitched  battlea,— en  oc- 
rurrence  conaldered  impoaalble  in  tbe  earlier  afee  of 
Greece.  Tliejr  are  allowed  to  have  fouybt  meet  bravely, 
yet  they  were  no  lonfer  attended  by  tbe  eacceaa  to  whkn 
tbev  bad  formerly  been  accuetomed.  No  aoliitlon  of 
tbeee  eirenaraaiancee  la  offered,  aa  Mr  aa  I  know,  by  any 
ancient  aulbor.  Ttie  real  canae,  1  eonrelve,  waa  thia. 
Tbe  Lacedamonlana,  alone  among  the  Greeka,  forme4 
a  permanent  atanding  army.  Wbile  tbe  citiaena  of  other 
cominonwealtba  were  engefed  In  egrkalture  and  trade, 
tbey  bad  no  employuient  whatever  but  tbe  atndy  of 
mlliury  diaeipHne.  Hence,  during  tbe  Peralan  and  Pe- 
loponneeian  ware,  tbey  bad  that  advantage  oirer  tbetr 
nelthbonra  whkb  refnlar  imopa  alwaya  poeaeaa  over 
militia.  Tbia  advanUge  tbey  ioat  when  other  ruiee 
began,  at  a  later  period,  to  employ  mercenary  fbreee, 
who  were  probably  aa  aoperktr  to  them  in  tbe  artof  waf 
•a  Uiey  bad  bUberto  been  to  their  aaugoalits. 
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ttm  0f  thsM  political  Oamianim,  bat  it  is  im- 
]KMf  ibk  to  ezanuDe  the  syttem  of  their  tactics 
withoat  being  aiaaaed  at  its  ^rfcction. 

I  bad  intended  to  proceed  to  this  examination, 
and  to  consider  separately  the  remains  of  Ly- 
aias,  of  Machines,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Iso- 
crates,  who  thon^,  strictly  speaking,  he  was 
rather  a  pamphleteer  than  an  orator,  desenres, 
oa  many  accounts,  a  place  in  such  a  disqaisi- 
lion.  The  length  of  my  prolegomena  and  di- 
gressions compels  me  to  postpone  this  part  of 
the  sobjeet  to  another  occasion.  A  magazine 
is  certainl>  a  delightful  invention  for  a  rery 
kUe  or  a  very  busy  man.  He  is  not  compelled 
la  complete  his  plan  or  to  adhere  to  his  subject. 


He  may  tamble  as  ftr  as  ha  it  fMMMi,  $kA 
stop  as  sooB  as  he  is  tirad.  No  one  takes  th0 
trouble  to  reooUact  his  eonaradiotory  opintoaa 
or  his  unredeemed  pledget*  He  viay  be  as 
superficial,  as  inconsisteat,  and  as  careless  at 
he  chooses.  Magazines  resemble  those  Utile 
angels,  who,  according  to  the  pretty  Rabinicai 
tradition,  are  generated  every  morning  by  the 
brook  which  rolls  over  the  flowers  of  Paradise, 
— ^whose  life  is  a  song« — who  warbie  till  sunset, 
and  then  sink  back  without  regret  into  aothing- 
ness.  Such  spirits  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
detecting  spear  of  Ithnriel  or  the  victorioaa 
sword  of  Michael.  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
please  aad  be  forgotten. 
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Wn  have  a  kindness  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
We  form  onr  judgment  of  him,  indeed,  only 
from  events  of  universal  notoriety— from  his 
own  works,  and  from  the  works  of  other  wri- 
ters, who  have  generally  abused  him  in  the 
most  rancorous  manner.  But,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  he  is  a  very  clever,  a  very 
honest,  and  a  very  good-natured  man.  We 
can  clearly  discern,  together  with  manv  merits, 
many  serioas  faults,  both  in  his  writings  and 
in  his  conduct  But  we  really  think  that  there 
it  hardly  a  man  living  whose  merits  have 
been  so  grudgingly  allowed,  and  whose  faults 
have  been  so  cruelly  expiated. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  excel- 
lently qualified  for  the  task  which  be  has  now 
andertakeo.  His  style,  in  spite  of  its  manner- 
itm — nay,  partly  by  reason  of  its  mannerism 
—is  well  suited  for  light  garrulous,  desultory 
ama,  half  critical,  half  biographical  We  do 
not  always  agree  with  his  literary  judgments; 
bat  we  find  in  him  what  is  very  rare  in  oar 
time — the  power  of  justly  appreciating  and 
heartily  enjoying  good  things  of  very  different 
kinds.  He  can  adore  Shakspeare  and  Spenser 
without  denying  poetical  genius  to  the  author 
of  ••  Alezander*s  Feast  ;'*  or  fine  observation, 
rich  fancy,  and  exquisite  humour  to  him  who 
Imagined  **  Will  Honeycomb"  and  "Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.**  He  has  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  English  drama,  from 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  has  every  right  to  be  heard  with  respect 
on  that  subject 

The  plays  to  which  he  now  acts  as  intro- 
ducer are,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as,  in  the 
Opinion  of  many  very  respectable  people, 
ought  not  tc  be  reprinted.  In  this  opinion  we 
dan  iiy  no  means  concur.  We  cannot  wish 
that  any  work  or  class  of  works  which  has  ex- 
•trcised  a  great  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
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and  which  illustrates  the  character  of  an  itt»- 
portant  epoch  in  letters,  polities,  and  mor&lsy 
should  disappear  from  the  world.  If  we  err  in 
this  matter,  we  err  with  the  gravest  men  and 
bodies  of  men  in  the  empire,  and  especially 
with  the  Church  of  Bnghind,  and  with  the 
great  schools  of  learning  which  are  connected 
with  her.  The  whole  liberal  education  of  oar 
countrjrmen  is  conducted  on  the  principle,  that 
no  book  which  is  vahiat»le,  either  by  reason  of 
the  excellence  of  its  style,  or  by  reason  of  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  history,  polity, 
and  manners  of  nations,  shoald  be  withheld' 
from  the  student  on  account  of  its  invpnrity. 
The  Athenian  Comedies,  in  which  there  are 
scarcely  a  hundred  lines  together  without 
some  passage  of  which  Rochester  would  have 
been  ashamed,  have  been  reprinted  at  the  Pitt 
Press  and  the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the  di- 
rection of  syndics  and  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Universities;  and  have  l>een  illustrated 
with  notes  by  reverend,  very  reverend,  and 
right  reverend  conunentatorsi 

Every  year  the  most  distinguished  yoimi|^ 
men  in  the  kingdom  are  examined  by  bisbopt 
and  professors  of  divinity  in  the  Lyiuhrmtm  ef 
Aristophanes  and  the  Sixth  Satire  of  JuvenaL 
There  is  certainly  something  a  little  ludicnma 
in  the  idea  of  a  conclave  of  venerable  fkthere 
of  the  churoh  rewarding  a  lad  for  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  writings,  compared  with 
which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  is  modest 
But  for  our  own  part  we  have  no  doubt  thai 
the  great  societies  which  direct  the  eduoatioa 
of  the  English  gfotry  have  herein  judged 
Wisely.  It  is  vmquesttoaable  that  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature  ealargea 
and  enriches  the  mind  h  is  unquestionaible 
that  a  man  whose  mind  has  beea  thus  ea* 
larged  and  enriched,  is  likely  to  be  fhr  UMirt 
uteful  to  the  state  and  lo  thechureh,  than  one 
who  is  unskilled,  or  little  skilled  in  dastical 
leamiag.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  difl^ 
cult  to  believe  that  ia  a  work!  so  fhll  of  tempta» 
tion  at  this,  any  gentleman^  whose  iif|m9tthi 
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ftttv«  hbm  artaonuit  hh  htA  net  raad  Arlaft6i> 
ffataes  and  Juyentl,  will  be  made  vicious  by 
re«4tttg  them.  A  man  who,  exposed  to  all  the 
nfloeooes  of  sooh  a  stale  of  soeie^  as  that  in 
'which  we  live,  is  yet  afraid  of  exposing  himself 
lo  the  iiAmeaces  of  a  few  Oreek  or  Latin  verses, 
acts,  we  think,  much  like  the  felon  who  begged 
the  sheriffs  to  let  him  haVe  an  nmbrella  held 
over  his  head  from  the  door  of  Newgate  to  the 
gaUows,  because  it  was  a  drizzUag  morning, 
Smd  he  was  apt  to  take  coUL 

The  virtne  which  the  world  wants  is  a 
liealthfnl  virtue,  not  a  valetudinarian  vinne — 
•  viHwe  which  can  expose  itself  lo  the  risks 
inseparable  from  ail  spirited  exertion— 4iot  a 
▼irme  which  keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for 
lear  of  inftctioa,  and  eschews  the  comrnon  food 
AS  too  stimvistittg.  It  would  be  indeed  absurd 
to  attempt  to  keep  men  from  acquiring  those 
t]ualificatioas  which  it  them  to  play  their  pan 
in  life  with  honour  to  themselves  and  advai* 
tage  to  their  country,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved— a  deli- 
cacy which  a  Walk  from  Westminster  to  the 
Temple  is  suAoient  to  destroy. 

But  we  should  be  jasdy  ehargeabie  with 
gross  inconsistency,  if,  while  we  defend  the 
poHcy  which  invites  the  youth  of  our  enuntry 
to  stody  such  writers  as  Theocritus  and  Catul- 
lus, we  were  to  set  up  a  cry  against  a  new 
edition  of  the  •  Country  Wife,"  or  the  «  Way 
of  the  WorkL''  The  immoral  English  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  indeed  much 
less  excusable  than  those  o(  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  the  worst  Bnglish  writings  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  are  decent,  conipared  with  much 
tlwt  has  been  bequeathed  lo  us  by  Greece  and 
Dome.  Plato,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  a  much 
betlerman  than  Sir  George  Etherege*  But  Plato 
has  written  things  at  which  SirGeorge  Btherege 
#oald  have  shuddered*  Buckhurst  and  8ed- 
ley,  even  in  those  wild  orgies  at  the  Cock  in 
Bow  Street,  for  which  they  were  pelted  by  the 
rabble  and  fined  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
would  never  have  dared  to  hold  such  discourse 
as  passed  between  Socrates  and  Phfiedrus  on 
that  fine  summer  day,  under  the  plane-tree, 
while  the  fountain  warbled  at  their  feet,  and 
the  cicadas  chirped  overhead.  If  it  be,  as  we 
think  it  is,  desirable  that  an  English  gentle* 
man  should  be  well  informed  touching  the 
government  and  the  manners  of  little  common- 
wealths, which  both  in  plaoe  and  time  are  far 
femeved  from  us— ^hose  independence  has 
been  more  than  two  thousand  years  extinguish- 
od,  whose  language  has  not  been  spoken  for 
ages,  and  wboae  ancient  magnificence  is  attest- 
ed only  by  a  few  broken  columns  and  friezes — 
much  more  nvust  H  be  desirable  that  he  should 
be  iaiimaichf  aequatated  with  the  history  of 
the  public  mind  of  his  own  country ;  and  with 
the  eauses,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of  those 
revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling,  which, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  have  alternately 
raised  and  depressed  the  sundard  of  cmr  na- 
tioaal  morality.  And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is 
to  be  very  sparingly  gleaned  from  parliaments 
ary  debates,  from  state  papers,  anid  from  the 
works  of  grave  historians.  It  must  either  not 
be  aequired  at  all,  or  it  must  be  acquired  by 
IM  ^perasal  of  the  light  Uteratuse  whioh  has  at 


various  periods  been  fashtoaable.  We  af« 
therefcHv  by  no  means  disposed  Co  condemn 
this  publication,  though  we  certainly  cannot 
recommend  the  handsome  volume*  before  ua 
as  an  appropriate  Christmas  present  for  young 
ladies. 

We  have  said  that  we  think  the  present  pub* 
lioation  perfectly  justifiable.  But  we  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
seems  to  hold  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground 
for  the  charge  of  immorality  so  oAen  bmught 
against  the  literature  of  the  Restoration.  We 
do  not  blaroe  him  for  not  bringing  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord  Angelo  \ 
but  we  really  think  that  such  flagitious  and 
impudent  offenders  as  those  who  are  now  at 
the  bar,  deserved  at  least  the  gentle  rebuke  of 
Escalus.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  treats  the  whole 
matter  a  little  too  much  in  the  easy  style  v€ 
Lucio,  and  perhaps  his  exceeding  lenity  dis^ 
poses  us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe. 

And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe.  For, 
in  truth,  this  part  of  our  literature  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  language  and  our  national  character. 
It  is  clever,  indeed,  and  very  entertaining;  but 
it  is,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  words, 
<<  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.*'  Its  indecency, 
though  perpetually  such  as  is  condemned,  not 
less  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  than  by  those  of 
morality,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  diisgraeefVd 
a  fault  as  its  singularly  inhuman  spirit.  We 
have  here  Belial,  not  as  when  he  inspired  Ovid 
and  Ariosto,  ''graceAil  and  humane,**  bur  with 
the  iron  eye  and  cruel  sneer  of  Mephistopheles. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  world,  in  which  the 
ladies  are  like  very  profligate,  impudent  and 
unfeeling  men,  and  in  which  the  men  are  too 
bad  for  any  place  but  Pandasmonium  or  Nor^ 
folk  Island.  We  are  surrounded  by  foreheads 
of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether  millstone,  and 
tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

Dryden  defended  or  excused  his  own  of- 
fences, and  those  of  his  contemporaries,  by 
pleading  the  ezample  of  the  earlier  English 
dramatists:  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to 
think  that  ^re  is  force  in  the  plea.  We  al- 
together difier  from  this  opinion.  The  crime 
charged  is  not  mere  coarseness  of  expression. 
The  terms  which  are  delicate  in  one  age  be- 
come gross  in  the  next.  The  diction  of  the 
English  version  of  the  Penmteoch,  is  some- 
times such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventur- 
ed to  imitate;  and  Addison,  the  standard  of 
purinr  in  his  own  age,  useid  many  phrases 
which  are  now  proscribed.  Whether  a  thing 
shall  be  designated  by  a  plain  noun-substan- 
tive, or  by  a  circumlocution,  is  mere  matter  of 
fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  question.  But  morality  is  deeply  intercbted 
in  this^that  what  is  immoral  shall  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  itnagination  of  the  3rotmg  and 
susceptible  in  constant  connection  w**h  what 
is  attractive.  For  every  person  who  nas  ob- 
seived  the  operation  of  the  law  of  association 


•  Mr.  Moxos,  fc«  peMitlMr,  to  well  •mhlH  to  wm 
mcndAtion  umd  •■pport  for  Iwvbiir,  by  a  Mrien  ofovrrw. 
ponding  Reprints,  (comprising  the  worlcs  of  ibe  eldvff 
UrRiimtlMt,)— «^xecnied  in  a  cnmpendtoiM  Intt  rtry  eom«- 
\y  foriH,  m4  ac«o«p«nkHt  wkh  Meful  prolaioiiMiia— pet 
it  Id  Ibe  power  of  aa/  one  dealroiia  of  aiioli  as  aeqaM» 
tion  to  procure,  at  a  comparatively  troall  coat,  the  no . 
hleai  DrmflMtk  UbrarT  in  lira  worttf. 
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ill  his  ifwn  niliid,  tad  in  the  adinds  of  others, 
knows,  that  whatever  is  oiNistafiUjr  presented 
to  the  imagiDation  in  connection  with  what  is 
aurective,  will  commonly  it  .self  become  at- 
traetive.  There  is  undoubtedJy  a  great  deal  of 
indelicate  writing  in  Fletcher  and  Massin|er; 
and  more  than  might  be  wished  even  in  Ben 
Jon  son  and  Shakapeare,  who  are  comparar 
lively  pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in 
their  plays  any  systematic  attempt  to  associate 
vice  with  thoj^e  things  which  men  value  most 
and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  every  thing 
ridiculous  and  degrading*  And  such  a  syste- 
inatic  attempt  we  find  in  the  whole  dramatic 
literature  of  the  generation  which  followed  the 
return  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  will  take, 
•4  an  instanee  of  what  we  mean,  a  single  sub* 
jfict  of  the  hi^st  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind^conjugal  fidelity.  We  can  at 
present  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  English 
play,  written  before  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the 
character  of  a  seducer  of  married  women  is 
Represented  in  a  favourable  light  We  re- 
member many  plays  in  which  such  persons 
are  baffled,  eiposed,  covered  with  derision,  and 
insulted  by  triumphant  husbands.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  FalstafiC  ^th  all  his  wit  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Such  is  the  fate  of  Brisac  in 
Fletcher's  "Elder  Brother"— and  of  Ricardo 
and  Ubaldo,  in  Massinger*s  '*  Picture.**  Some- 
times, an  in  the  ** Fatal  Dowry,"  and  "Love's 
Cruelty,*'  the  outraged  honour  of  families  is 
tepaired  by  a  bloody  revenge.  If  now  and 
then, the  lover  is  represented  as  an  accom- 
plished man,  and  the  husband  as  a  person  of 
weak  or  odious  character,  this  only  makes 
the  triumph  of  female  virtue  the  more  signal ; 
as  in  Jonson's  Celia  and  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel,  and 
in  Fletcher's  Maria.  In  general  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  either  treat  the 
breach  of  the  marriage-vcw  as  a  serious  crime 
—or,  if  they  treat  it  as  a  matter  for  laughter, 
turn  the  laugh  against  the  gailanu 

On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  the  whole  body 
of  the  dramatists  invariably  represent  adultery 
— we  do  not  say  as  a  peccadillo— we  do  not 
say  as  an  error  which  the  violence  of  passion 
may  excuse— but  as  the  calling  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman—^as  a  grace  without  which  his  chap 
racter  would  be  imperfect  It  is  as  essential 
to  his  breeding  and  to  hia  place  in  society  that 
he  should  make  love  to  the  wives  of  his  neigh- 
bours, as  that  he  should  know  French,  or  that 
he  should  have  a  sword  at  his  side.  In  all  this 
there  is  no  passion,  and  scarcely  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  preference.  The  hero  in- 
trigues, j'lst  as  he  wears  a  wig;  because,  if 
he  did  not,  he  would  be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city 
prig,  perhaps  a  Puritan.  All  the  agreeable 
qualities  are  always  given  to  the  galluit  All 
the  contempt  and  aversion  are  the  portion  of 
t^e  unfortunate  husband.  Take  Dr3rden  for 
example;  and  compare  Woodall  with  Braio- 
«u*k,  or  Lorenzo  with  Gomei.  Take  Wvoher- 
ley,  and  compare  Homer  with  Pinchwife. 
Take  Vanbrugh,  and  compare  Constant  with 
Hir  John  Brute.  Take  Farquhar,  and  eom- 
pare  Archer  with  Squire  Sullen.  Take  Con- 
grrve,  and  compare  Belmour  with  Foudlewife, 


Camlis^  witbttrTafiriPtgrMit^or  BeamM  wUk 
Foresight  In  all  these  eases,  and  in  mtmy 
more  which  might  be  named,  the  dramatisC 
evidently  does  his  best  to  nuike  the  persom 
who  commits  the  injury  grac^ul,  sensiUe  and 
spirited;  and  the  person  who  sufiisrs  it  a  fod 
or  a  tyrant,  or  both. 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted  to  set 
up  a  defence  for  this  way  of  writing.  The  dn^ 
matists  of  the  latter  part  of  tha  aeventeentii 
century  are  not,  according  to  him,  to  be  tried 
by  the  standard  of  morality  which  exists,  and 
ought  to  exist  in  real  liie.  Their  world  is  a 
conventional  world.  Their  heroes  and  he* 
roines  belong,  not  to  England,  not  to  Cbnstea* 
dom,  but  to  an  Utopia  of  gallantry,  to  a  Fairy* 
land,  where  the  Bible  and  Bumrs  Justice  art 
unknown— where  a  prank,  which  on  this  earth 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  piUoiy,  is  merely 
matter  for  a  peal  of  eUkh  laughter.  A  real 
Homer,  a  real  Careless  would,  it  is  admitted, 
be  exceedingly  bad  men.  But  to  predicate 
morality  or  immorality  of  the  Homer  of  Wy* 
cherly,  and  the  Careless  of  Congreve,  is  at 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  arraign  a  sleeper  for 
his  dreams.  They  belong  "  to  the  regions  of 
pure  comedy,  where  no  cold  moral  reigna— 
when  we  are  amongst  them  we  are  amongst  a 
chaotic  people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them  by 
our  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  in* 
suited  by  their  proceedings,  for  they  have  none 
among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is  violated, 
for  no  family  ties  exist  among  them.  There 
is  neither  right  or  wrong«-gratitade  or  its  op- 
posite—claim or  duty— paternity  or  sonship.'* 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  Mr. 
Lamb's  doctrine.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  mot 
wish  to  represent  him  unfairly.  For  we  ad« 
mire  his  genius;  we  love  the  kind  nature 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings:  and  we 
cherish  his  memory  aa  ranch  as  if  we  had 
known  him  personally.  But  we  must  plainly 
say  that  his  argument,  though  ingenioas,  ie 
altogether  sophisticaL 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand  that  it  ie 
possible  for  a  writer  to  create  a  conventional 
world  in  which  things  forbidden  by  the  Decap 
logue  and  the  Statute  Book  shall  be  lawDil, 
and  yet  that  the  exhibition  may  be  harmless,  or 
even  edifying.  For  example,  we  suppose  that 
the  most  austere  critics  would  not  accuse  Fe« 
nelon  of  impiety  and  immorality,  on  aooounl 
of  his  Telemachns  and  his  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead.  In  Telemachns  and  the  Ihalogees  of 
the  Dead,  we  have  a  false  reUgion,  and  eonse* 
qnently  a  morality  which  is  in  some  points 
incorrect  We  have  a  right  aad  a  wrong, 
differing  from  the  right  and  Ihe  wrong  of  real 
life.  It  is  represented  as  the  first  doty  of  men 
to  pay  honour  to  Jove  aad  Biinerva.  Philo* 
cles,  who  employes  his  leisure  in  making 
graven  images  of  these  deities,  is  extolled  for 
his  piety  in  a  way  which  contrasts  singularlr 
with  the  expressions  of  Isaiah  on  the  same 
subject.  The  dead  are  judged  by  Minos,  aad 
rewarded  with  lasting  happiness  for  actioea 
which  Fenelon  would  have  been  the  first  to 
prononnoe  splendid  sins.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Southey's  Mohammedan  and  Hie* 
doo  heroes  and  heroines.  In  Thalaba,  to  speak 
in  derogation  of  the  Arabian  Imposter  is  biai^ 
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^kmij  to  fltuik  wuie  it »  orine— 4»  p«Honii 
ttUtoUons,  and  to  pay  boaoar  to  the  holy  cities, 
m  works  of  merit.  In  the  Curse  of  Kehama« 
Kailytl  is  commended  for  her  devotioa  to  the 
i^tatue  of  Mariataly,  the  goddess  of  the  poor. 
Biu  certainly  ao  person  will  accuse  Mr.Southey 
of  having  proaKJied  or  inteadsd  to  promote 
either  Isiamism  or  Brahminism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  conFentionai  worlds 
of  Fenekui  aad  Mr.  Soothey  are  anobjectioiift- 
hle.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  utterly  unlike 
the  real  world  in  which  we  live.  The  state  of 
•oeiety,  the  laws  even  of  the  physical  world, 
are  so  difiereat  from  those  with  which  we  are 
ftuutUar,  that  we  cannot  be  shocked  at  finding 
the  morality  also  very  diflerent  Bat  in  troths 
the  moraH^  of  these  conventional  worlds  dil^ 
fers  from  the  morality  of  the  real  world,  only 
IB  potnu  where  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
real  worlds  will  ever  go  wrong.  The  gene- 
poftity  and  docility  of  Teiemachus,  the  forti- 
tude, the  modesty,  the  filial  tenderness  of  Kaii- 
yal,  are  virtues  of  all  ages  and  nations.  And 
there  was  veiy  bttle  danger  that  the  Dauphin 
would  worship  Minerva,  or  that  an  English 
damsel  would  dance  with  a  bucket  on  her  bead 
before  the  statue  of  Mariataly. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  what  Mr. 
Charles  Lamb  calls  the  conventional  world  of 
Wycherley  aad  Congreve.  Here  the  costume, 
and  manners,  the  topics  of  conversation,  are 
those  of  the  real  town,  and  of  the  passing  day. 
The  hero  is  in  all  superficial  accomplishments 
exactly  the  fine  gentleman,  whom  every  youth 
in  the  pit  would  gladly  resemble.  The  heroine 
IK  the  fine  lady,  whom  every  youth  in  the  pit 
would  gladly  marry.  The  scene  is  laid  in  some 
place  which  is  as  well  known  to  the  audience 
an  their  own  bouses,  in  St.  James's  Park,  or 
Hyde  Park,  or  Westminster  Hall  The  lawyer 
btistles  about  with  his  bag,  between  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  the  Ercheqaer.  The  Peer  calls 
for  hts  carriage  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
a  private  bill.  A  hundred  little  touches  are 
ampk>yed  to  make  the  fictitious  world  appear 
like  the  actual  world.  And  the  immorality  is 
•f  a  sort 'Which  never  can  be  out  of  date,  and 
which  all  the  force  of  religioa,  law,  and  public 
•pinion  united  can  but  imperfectly  restrain. 

U  the  name  of  art,  as  weH  as  in  the  name 
of  virtue,  we  protest  against  the  principle  that 
riie  world  of  pure  comedy  is  one  into  which  no 
moral  enters.  If  comedy  be  an  imitation,  un- 
der whatever  conventions,  of  real  life,  how  is 
It  poftsible  that  it  can  hate  no  reference  to  the 
great  rule  which  directs  life,  and  to  feelings 
which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of 
hfe !  If  what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  says  were 
aorreof,  the  inference  would  be,  that  these  dra* 
matists  did  not  in  ttie  least  understand  the  very 
first  principles  of  their  craft  PaK  landscape 
painting  into  which  no  light  or  shade  enters, 
pure  portrait  paindag  into  which  no  expres- 
sion enters,  are  phrases  less  at  variance  with 
sound  eritieisra  than  pure  comedy  into  wtiioh 
mo  moral  enters. 

But  it  »  not  the  fact,  that  the  world  of  these 
dramatists  in  a  world  into  which  no  moral 
enters.  Morality  constantly  enters  into  that 
world,  a  sound  morality,  and  an  unsound 
BHiralityi  the  sound  morality  to  be  insisted, 
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d«rided»  assooialed  with  every  (hing  mean  and 
hateful ;  the  unsound  morality  to  be  set  off  ib 
every  advantage,  and  inculcated  by  all  me* 
thods  direct  and  indirect.  It  is  not  the  fact, 
thaa  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  conven- 
tional world  feel  reverence  for  sacred  institu- 
tions,  and  family  ties.  Fondlewife,  Pinchwife, 
every  person  in  short  of  narrow  understand* 
ing  and  disgusting  manners,  expresses  that 
reverence  strongly.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
too,  have  a  moral  code  of  their  own,  an  ex* 
ceedingly  bad  one;  but  not,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb  seems  to  think,  a  code  existing  only  in 
the  imagination  of  dramatists.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  code  actually  received,  and  obeyed 
by  great  numbers  of  people.  We  need  not  go 
to  Utopia  or  Fairiland  to  find  them.  They  art 
near  at  hand.  Every  night  some  of  them  play 
at  the  **  hells"  in  the  i^usulrant,  and  others  paea 
the  piaaza  in  Covent-garden.  Without  flying 
to  Nepheloooccygia,  or  to  the  Court  of  Queen 
'Mab,  we  can  meet  with  sharpers,  bullies,  hard- 
hearted impudent  debauchees,  and  women 
worthy  of  such  paramours.  The  morality  of 
the  «* Country  Wife"  and  the  "Old  Bachelor,** 
is  the  morality,  not,  as  Mr.  Charles  Lamb 
maintains,  of  an  unreal  world,  but  of  a  world 
which  is  a  great  deal  too  real.  It  is  the  mo- 
rality, not  of  a  chaotic  people,  but  of  low 
town-rakes,  and  of  those  ladies  whom  the 
newspapers  call  **  dashing  Cyprians."  And 
the  question  is  simply,  whether  a  man  of 
genius,  who  constantly  and  systematically  en- 
deavonrs  to  make  this  sort  of  character  attrac- 
tive, by  uniting  it  with  beauty,  grace,  digniqs 
spirit,  a  high  social  position,  populari^,  literal 
ture,  wit,  taste,  knowledge  of  the  world,  brilliant 
success  in  every  undertaking,  does  or  does  not 
make  an  ill  use  of  his  powers.  We  own  that 
we  are  unable  to  understand  how  this  question 
can  be  answered  in  any  way  but  one. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  in  justice 
to  the  writers  of  whom  we  have  spoken  thus 
severely,  that  they  were,  to  a  great  extent,  tha 
creatures  of  their  age.  And  if  it  be  asked 
why  that  age  encouraged  immorality  which  no 
other  age  would  have  tolerated,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  that  this  great  depra^ 
vation  of  the  national  taste  was  tthe  effect  of 
the  prevalence  of  Puritanism  under  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

To  punish  public  outrages  on  morals  and 
religion  is  unquestionably  within  the  compa- 
tence  of  rulers.  But  when  a  government,  not 
content  with  requiring  decency,  requires  sanc- 
tity, it  oversteps  the  bounds  which  mark  its 
functions.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  uni- 
versal rule,  that  a  government  which  attempts 
more  than  it  ought  will  perform  less.  A  law- 
giver who,  in  order  to  protaoi  distressed  boiw 
rowers,  limits  the  rate  of  interest,  either  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  objects  of  his  care  to  horw 
row  at  all,  or  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  tha 
worst  class  of  usurers.  A  lawgiver  who, 
from  tenderness  for  labouring  men,  fixes  the 
hours  of  their  work  and  the  amount  of  their 
wages,  is  certain  to  make  them  far  mora 
wretched  than  he  found  them.  And  so  a  fK^ 
vemment  which,  not  content  with  repressing 
scandalous  excesses,  demands  f^om  its  tnW 
jacts  fervent  an;i  austere  piety,  will  toon  4m 
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fcrer  that,  while  altemptiiig  to  render  aft 
impossible  service  to  the  eaaso  of  virtae,  it 
has  in  tmth  only  promoted  vice. 

For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a  gorem* 
nent  can  efibct  its  ends  1  Two  only»  rewards 
and  punishments;— powerful  means,  indeed, 
for  inflaencing  the  exterior  act,  bat  altogether 
impotent  for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  heart. 
A  public  functionary  who  is  told  that  he  will 
be  advanced  it'  he  is  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
turned  out  of  his  place  if  he  is  not,  will  proba* 
biy  go  to  mass  every  morning,  exclude  meat 
from  his  table  on  Fridays,  shrive  himself  regu- 
larly, and  perhaps  let  his  superiors  know  that 
he  wears  a  hair  shirt  next  to  his  skin.  Under 
a  Puritan  goremment,  a  person  who  is  apprized 
that  piety  is  essential  to  thriving  in  the  world, 
will  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sunday, 
or,  as  he  will  call  it,  Sabbath,  and  will  avoid  a 
theatre  as  if  it  were  plague-stricken.  Such  a 
■how  of  religion  as  this,  the  hope  of  gain  and, 
the  fear  of  loss  will  produce,  at  a  week's 
notice,  in  any  abundance  which  a  government 
may  require.  But  under  this  show,  sensuality, 
kmbition,  avarice,  and  hatred  retain  unimpaired 
power ;  and  the  seeming  convert  has  only  added 
to  the  vices  of  a  man  of  the  world  all  the  still 
darker  vices  which  are  engender^  by  the  con- 
vtant  practice  of  dissimulation.  The  truth 
cannot  be  long  concealed.  The  public  dis- 
covers that  the  grave  persons  who  are  proposed 
to  it  as  patterns,  are  more  utterly  destitute  of 
moral  principle  and  of  moral  sensibility  than 
avowed  libertines.  It  sees  that  these  Pharisees 
are  further  removed  from  real  goodness  than 
publicans  and  harlots.  And,  as  usual,  it  rushes 
to  the  extreme  opposite  to  that  which  it  quits. 
It  considers  a  high  religious  profession  as  a 
sore  mark  of  meanness  and  depravity.  On 
the  very  first  day  on  which  the  restraints  of 
fear  is  taken  away,  and  on  which  men  can 
venture  to  say  what  they  feel,  a  frightful  peal 
of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  proclaims  that  the 
■hort*«ighted  policy  which  aims  at  making  a 
nation  of  saints  has  made  a  nation  of  scoflers. 

It  was  thus  in  France  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth in  bis  old  age  became  religious,  and  de- 
termined that  his  subjects  should  be  religions 
too^^hrugged  his  shoulders  and  knitted  his 
brows  if  he  observed  at  his  levee  or  near  his 
dinner-table  any  gentleman  who  neglected  the 
dmies  enjoined  by  the  Church — and  rewarded 
piety  with  bine  ribands,  invitations  to  Marli, 
governments,  pensions,  and  regiments.  Forth- 
with Versailles  became,  in  every  thiikg  but 
dress,  a  convent.  The  pulpits  and  conlession- 
afts  were  surrounded  by  swords  and  embroidery. 
The  marshals  of  France  were  much  in  prayer ; 
and  (here  was  hardly  one  among  the  dukes 
and  peers  who  did  not  carry  good  little  books 
in  his  pocket,  fast  during  I^ent,  and  commoni- 
eate  at  Baxter.  Madame  de  Mainienon,  who 
had  a  irreaf  ahare  in  tha  blessed  work,  boasted 
tiiat  (ievoti<m  had  become  quite  the  fashion. 
A  fashion  indeed  it  was ;  and  like  a  fashion 
it  passed  away*  No  sooner  had  the  old  king 
been  carried  to  St  Denis,  than  the  whole  court 
vamaaked.  Every  man  hastened  to  indemnify 
irimseU^  by  the  azoess  of  licentiousness  and 
fanj>udimce,  for  years  of  mortifioatioa.    The 


tame  pf rMms  n^ho,  a  ttw  ^morvib  baftife,  wfflir 
meek  voices  and  demafa  kxlks,  had  eummtte^ 
divines  about  the  atate  of  their  souls,  now  snt^ 
rounded  the  midnight  table,  where,  amtidst  th# 
bovnding  of  champagne  c^ilrs,  a  dmnken 
pnnoe,  enthroned  between  Dubois  and  Madame 
de  Parab^,  hiccoughed  out  atheistical  argu- 
ments and  obscene  jests.  The  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  a 
time  of  license ;  but  the  moot  dissolute  men  of 
that  generation  would  have  blushed  at  tha 
orgies  of  the  Regencv. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fadiers  in  the  tima 
of  the  Great  Civil  War.  We  are  bv  no  mean* 
unmindful  of  the  great  debt  which  mankind 
owes  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  delivarari 
of  England,  the  founders  of  the  great  Amevtcaa 
Commonwealths.  But  in  tha  day  of  tbetr 
power  they  committed  one  great  fault,  whicit 
leA  deep  and  lasting  traces  in  the  national 
character  and  manners.  They  mistook  the  enit 
and  overrated  the  force  of  government  They 
determined  not  merely  to  protect  religion  and 
public  morals  from  insult — ^an  object  for  which 
the  civil  sword,  in  discreet  hands,  may  be  bene- 
ficially employed— but  to  make  the  people 
committed  to  their  rule  truly  devout  Yet  if 
they  had  only  reflected  on  events  which  they 
had  themselves  witnessed,  and  in  which  thry 
had  themselves  borne  a  great  part,  they  woakl 
have  seen  what  was  likely  to  t>e  the  result  of 
their  enterprise.  They  had  lived  uader  a  go- 
vernment which,  during  a  long  coarse  of 
years,  did  all  that  could  be  done,  by  lavish 
bounty  and  rigorous  punishment,  to  enforce 
conformity  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England.  No  person  suspected  of 
hostility  to  that  church  had  the  smallest  ebaaoa 
of  obtaining  favour  at  the  court  of  Charles. 
Avowed  dissent  was  punished  by  imprison^ 
ment,  by  ignominioas  exposure,  by  cruel  mn* 
tilatious,  and  by  ruinous  fines.  And  the  event 
had  been,  that  the  Chnrch  had  fallea,  and  had^ 
in  its  fall,  dragged  down  with  it  a  monarchy 
which  had  stood  six  hundred  years.  The  Puritan 
might  have  learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet 
from  his  own  recent  victory,  that  govemmanis 
which  attempt  things  beyond  their  reach  ara 
likely  not  merely  to  fail,  but  to  produce  aa 
effect  directly  the  opposite  of  that  whiah  Ifaey 
contemplate  as  desirable. 

All  this  was  overlooked.  The  saints  wera 
to  inherit  the  eanh.  The  theatres  were  closecL 
The  fine  arts  were  placed  under  absurd  re* 
straints.  Vices  which  had  never  b^ore  been 
even  misdemeanours  were  made  capital  felu* 
nies.  And  it  was  solemnly  resolved  by  Parlia- 
ment, **  that  no  person  should  be  emplojred  but 
such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real 
godliness."  The  pious  assembly  had  a  Dibia 
lying  on  the  table  for  reference.  If  they  had 
consulted  it  they  might  have  learned  that  tha 
wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  inseparably* 
and  must  either  be  spared  together,  or  rooted 
up  together.  To  know  whether  a  man  was 
really  godly  was  impossible.  But  it  was  easjf 
to  know  whether  he  had  a  plain  dress,  lank 
hair,  no  starch  in  his  linen,  no  gay  furniiura  ia 
his  house ;  whether  he  talked  through  his  noaci 
and  showed  the  whites  of  his  ^es ;  whether  ha 
naaad  hia  childraiiy  Aasucanca,  Thbalattoa  vtf 
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ila]tor«h4UMtaali-bu— tHntber  h«  aToided 
Spring  Garden  when  in  town,  and  abstained 
itom  h«ntinf  and  hawking  when  in  the  conn- 
tty^— whether  he  ezpoanded  hard  seriptnres  to 
kis  troop  of  dragoons,  and  talked  in  a  com- 
millee  of  ways  and  means  about  seeking  the 
Lord.  These  were  tests  which  conld  easily  be 
applied.  The  misfortune  was,  that  they  were 
tests  which  proved  nothing.  Such  as  they 
were,  they  were  employed  by  the  dominant 
party.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  a  crowd 
of  impostors,  in  every  walk  of  life,  began  to 
mimic  and  to  caricature  what  were  then  re- 
l^u^ed  as  the  outward  signs  of  sanctity.  The 
nation  was  not  duped.  The  restraints  of  that 
gloomy  time  were  such  as  would  have  been 
impatiently  borne,  if  imposed  by  men  who 
were  universally  believed  to  be  saints.  Those 
resuraints  became  altogether  insupportable 
when  they  were  known  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
pro&t  of  hsrpocrites.  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
even  if  the  Royal  Family  had  never  returned 
-—even  if  Richard  Cromwell  or  Henry  Crom- 
well had  been  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
—there  would  have  been  a  great  relaxation  of 
manners*  Before  the  Revolution  many  signs 
indicated  that  a  period  of  license  was  at  hand. 
The  Restoration  crushed  for  a  time  the  Puritan 
party,  and  placed  supreme  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  libertine.  The  political  counter-revolu- 
tion assisted  the  moral  counter-revolution,  and 
was  in  turn  assisted  by  it  A  period  of  wild 
and  desperate  dissoluteness  fbliowed.  Even  in 
remote  manor-houses  and  hamlets  the  change 
was  in  some  degree  felt ;  but  in  Loudon  the 
outbreak  of  debauchery  was  appalling.  And 
in  London  the  places  most  deeply  infected  were 
the  palace,  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  Inns  of  Coort.  It  was  on  the 
support  of  these  parts  of  the  town  that  the 
playhouses  depended.  The  character  of  the 
drama  became  conformed  to  the  character  of 
its  patrons.  The  comic  poet  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  most  deeply  oomipted  part  of  a  corrapted 
society.  And  in  the  plays  before  us,  we  find 
distilled  and  condensed,  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  fashionable  world  during  the  Anti-puritan 
reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  afiected  formality;  the 
comic  poet  laughed  at  decorum.  The  Puritan 
had  irowned  at  innocent  diversions ;  the  comic 
poet  took  under  his  patronage  the  most  flagi- 
tious excesses.  The  Puritan  had  canted ;  the 
comic  poet  blasphemed.  The  Puritan  had 
made  an  afiair  of  gallantry  ^felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy;  the  comic  poet  represented 
it  as  an  honourable  distinction.  The  Puritan 
spoke  with  disdain  of  the  low  standard  of 
popular  morality;  his  life  was  regulated  by  a 
far  more  rigid  (X)de ;  his  virtue  was  sustained 
bv  motives  unknown  to  men  of  the  world. 
Unhappily  it  l^d  been  amply  proved  in  many 
cases,  and  might  well  be  suspected  in  many 
more,  that  these  high  pretensions  were  un- 
founded. Accordingly,  the  fashionable  circles, 
and  the  comic  poets  who  were  the  spokesmen 
of  those  circles,  took  up  the  notion  that  all  pr<^ 
fessions  ol  piety  and  integrity  were  to  be  eon- 
stmed  by  the  rule  of  contrary;  that  it  might 
well  be  doubted  whether  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  virtue  ia  the  world;  but  tbat«  at  all 


events,  a  person  who  afifeeted  to  be  better  tliaii 
his  neighbours  was  sure  to  be  a  knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much  that 
was  reprehensible.  But  whoever  compares 
even  the  least  decorous  plsjrs  of  Fletcher  with 
those  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  will 
see  how  much  the  profligacy  which  follows  a 
period  of  overstrained  austerity,  goes  beyond 
the  profligacy  which  precedes  such  a  period. 
The  nation  resembled  the  demoniac  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Puritans  boasted  that 
the  unclean  spirit  was  cast  out.  The  hous^ 
was  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  for  a 
time  the  expelled  tenant  wandered  through  d'y 
places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  But 
the  force  of  the  exorcism  was  spent  The 
fiend  returned  to  his  abode ;  and  returned  not 
alone.  He  took  to  him  seren  other  spirits 
more  wicked  than  himself.  They  entered  in, 
and  dwelt  together:  and  the  second  possessioii 
was  worse  tkMn  the  first 

We  will  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  per- 
mit, pass  in  review  the  writers  to  whom  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  has  introduced  us.  Of  the  four; 
Wycherley  stands,  we  think,  last  in  literary 
merit,  bat  first  in  order  of  time,  and  first,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  in  immorality. 

WiLLiJkM  WrcBUiLaT  was  born  in  1^40. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  dhropshire  gentleman  of 
old  family,  and  of  what  was  then  accounted  it 
good  estate.  The  property  was  estimated  at 
600/.  a  year,  a  fr)rtnne  which,  among  the  for- 
tunes of  that  time,  probably  ranked  as  a  for- 
tune of  2000/.  a  year  would  rank  in  our  days. 

William  was  an  infant  when  the  civil  wa^ 
broke  out ;  and,  while  he  was  still  in  his  rodi<* 
ments,  a  Presbyterian  hierarchy  and  a  republi- 
can government  were  established  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  church  and  throne.  Old  Mr. 
Wycherley  was  attached  to  the  ro3ral  cause, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  intrust  the  education 
of  his  heir  to  the  solemn  Puritans  who  n*  xr 
ruled  the  universities  and  public  schools.  Ae- 
cordingly,  the  young  gentleman  was  sent  at 
fifteen  to  France.  He  resided  some  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Duke  of  Montausim, 
chief  of  one  of  the  noblest  races  of  Tonrain«\ 
The  duke's  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Rambouillet,  was  a  finished  specimen  of  thobc 
talents  and  accomplishments  for  which  her 
house  was  celebrated.  The  young  fbreigtier 
was  introduced  to  the  splendid  circle  which 
surrounded  the  duchess,  and  there  he  appears 
to  have  learned  some  good  and  some  evil.  In 
a  few  years  he  returned  to  this  country  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  Papist  His  conversion,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  was  the  efifect,  not  of 
any  strong  impression  on  his  understanding 
or  feelings,  but  partly  of  intercourse  with  an 
agreeable  soeiel^  in  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  the  fashion;  and  partly  of  that 
aversion  to  Calvinistio  austerities,  which  was 
then  almost  univertal  among  young  English- 
men of  parts  and  spirit,  and  which,  at  <m^ 
time,  seemed  likely  to  make  one  half  of  iftiem 
Catholics,  and  the  other  half  Atheists. 

But  the  Restoration  came.  The  universities 
were  again  in  lojral  hands ;  and  thnre  was  re»> 
son  to  hope  that  there  would  be  again  a  nn 
tional  church  fit  for  a  gentleman.  Wycherley 
became  a  member  U  Queen's  ^'oUnre,  Oxfovi^ 
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aii4  abj'j::ed  the  eirora  of  tile  Ghnreli  of  Rone. 
The  sotne«'hai  cqaivocal  ^lory  of  tarDinir,  for 
a  short  lime,  a  very  Kdod-for-nothing  Papist 
into  a  very  fruod-for-aothing  Proiestaai  is  aa- 
cribed  to  Bishop  Barlow. 

Wycherley  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  de- 
gree, and  entered  at  the  Temple,  where  he 
lived  gayly  for  some  years,  observing  the  hu- 
mours of  the  town,  enjoying  its  pleasnres^  and 
picking  up  juttt  as  muck  law  as  was  necessary 
to  make  the  character  of  a  pettifogging  attor- 
ney or  a  litigious  client  entertaining  in  a 
comedy. 

From  an  early  age  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  himself  by  writing.  Some  wretch- 
ed lines  of  his  on  the  Restoration  are  still  ex- 
tant Had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  making 
of  verses,  he  would  hare  been  nearly  as  far 
below  Tate  and  Blackmore  as  Tate  and  Black- 
more  are  below  Dr3rden.  His  only  chance  for 
renown  would  have  been,  that  he  might  have 
occupied  a  niehe,  in  a  satire,  between  Fleck- 
noe  and  Settle.  There  was,  however,  another 
kind  of  composition  in  which  his  talents  and 
acquirements  qualified  him  to  succeed ;  and  to 
tkat  he  judiciously  betook  himselC 

In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say,  that  he  wrote 
'*Love  in  a  Wood**  at  nineteen,  the  <•  (Gen- 
tleman Dancing-Master**  at  twenty-one,  the 
"  Plain  Dealer**  at  twenty-five,  and  the  *<  Coun- 
try Wife**  at  one  or  two-and-thirty.  We  are 
incredulous,  we  own.  as  to  the  troth  of  this 
story.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Wycherley 
leads  us  to  think  him  incapable  of  sacrificing 
truth  U)  vanity.  And  his  memory  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life  played  him  such  strange  tricks, 
that  we  might  question  the  correctness  of  his 
assertion,  without  throwing  any  imputation  on 
his  veracity.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  his 
plays  were  acted  till  1672,  when  he  gave  *'  Love 
in  a  Woo<l**  to  the  public.  It  seems  improba- 
ble that  he  should  resolve  on  so  important  an 
occasion  as  that  of  a  first  appearance  before 
the  world,  to  run  his  chance  with  a  feeble 
piece,  written  before  his  talents  were  ripe,  be- 
fore his  style  was  formed,  before  he  had  looked 
abroad  into  the  work) ;  and  this  when  he  had 
actually  in  his  desk  two  highly-finished  plays, 
the  fruit  of  his  matured  powers.  When  we 
look  minutely  at  the  pieces  themselves,  we 
iimd  in  every  part  of  them  reason  to  suspect 
the  accuracy  of  Wycherley*s  statement.  In 
the  first  scene  of  *•  Love  in  a  Wood,**  to  go  no 
further,  we  find  many  passages  which  he 
could  not  have  written  when  he  was  nineteen. 
There  it  an  allusion  to  gentlemen*s  periwigs, 
which  first  came  into  fashion  in  1663;  an  allu- 
sion to  gcUneas,  which  were  first  struck  in 
1663;  an  allusion  to  the  vests  which  Charles 
ordered  to  be  worn  at  court  in  1666 ;  an  alln- 
sion  to  the  fire  of  1666;  several  allusions  to 
political  and  ecelesiastioal  affairs  which  must 
be  assigned  to  times  later  than  the  year  of  the 
Restoration— to  times  when  the  government 
Md  Ihe  city  were  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
when  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  been 
driven  from  the  parish  ohurehes  to  the  con- 
veniiclea.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwelt  on  par- 
f  ienlar  expressions.  The  whole  air  and  spirit 
•4  the  piece  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
4|mu  m^ntionad  by  Wyckeiity.     Ai  to  the 


^'Plak^  Dtftlev,"  wkieh  m  said  (o  hftvr  be«l 
written  when  be  was  twenty-five,  it  conoiiin 
one  scene  unquestionably  written  after  1670, 
several  which  are  later  than  1668,  and  scarce- 
ly a  line  which  can  have  keen  composed  be^ 
fore  the  end  of  1666. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  age  at  which 
Wycherley  composed  his  plays,  it  is  certaia 
thai  he  did  not  bring  them  before  the  publie 
till  he  was  upwards  of  thirty.  In  1673,  **  Love 
in  a  Wood**  was  acted  with  more  success  tha» 
it  deserved,  and  this  event  produced  a  great 
change  in  tke  fortunes  of  the  author.  The 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  cast  her  eyes  upon  hin^ 
and  was  pleased  with  his  appearance.  This 
abandoned  woman,  not  content  wkk  her  eoa^ 
placent  husband  and  her  royal  keeper,  lavished 
her  fondness  on  a  crowd  of  paramours  of  aH 
ranks,  from  dukes  to  rope-dancers.  In  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth  she  commenced  her 
career  of  gallantry,  and  terminated  it  under 
Anne,  by  marrying,  when  a  great^randmother, 
that  worthless  fop,  Beau  Fielding^  It  is  not 
strange  that  she  should  have  regarded  Wy- 
cherley with  favour.  His  figure  was  com- 
manding, his  countenance  strikingly  handsome, 
his  look  and  deportment  full  of  grace  and  dij^ 
niiy.  He  had,  as  Pope  said  long  aAer,  **  t^ 
true  nobleman  look,'*  the  look  which  seems  to 
indicate  superiority,  and  a  not  unbecoming 
consciousness  of  superiority.  His  hair,  in- 
deed, as  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  was  pre- 
maturely gray.  But  in  that  age  of  periwigs 
this  misfortune  was  of  little  importance.  The 
duchess  admired  him,  and  proceeded  to  make 
love  to  him  afVer  the  (kshion  of  the  coarse^ 
minded  and  shameless  circle  to  which  she  b^ 
longed.  In  the  Ring,  when  the  crowd  of  beau- 
ties and  fine  gentlemen  was  thickest,  she  put 
her  head  out  of  her  coach-window,  and  bawied 
to  him — "  Sir,  you  are  a  rascal ;  you  are  a  vil* 
lain  ;**  and,  if  she  be  not  belied,  added  another 
phrase  of  abuse  which  we  will  not  quote,  but 
of  which  we  may  say  that  it  might  most  justly 
have  been  applied  to  her  own  children.  Wy- 
cherley called  on  her  grace  the  next  day,  and 
with  great  humility  begged  to  know  in  what 
way  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  disoblige 
her.  Thus  began  an  intimacy  (h>m  which  the 
poet  probably  expected  wealth  nnd  honours. 
Nor  were  such  expectations  unreasonable.  A 
handsome  young  fellow  about  the  court,  known 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Churchill,  was  about  the 
same  time  so  lucky  as  to  become  the  object  of  a 
shon-lived  fancy  of  the  duchess*.  She  had  pre- 
sented him  with  4500/.,  the  price,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  some  title  or  some  pardon.  The  pru- 
dent youth  had  lent  the  money  on  high  interest 
and  on  landed  security,  and  this  judicious  in- 
vestment was  the  beginning  of  the  most  splen- 
did private  fortune  m  Europe.  Wycherley  was 
not  so  lucky.  The  partiality  with  which  the 
great  lady  regarded  him  was,  indeed,  the  talk 
of  the  whole  town ;  and,  sixty  years  later,  old 
men  who  remembered  those  days  told  Toltiure 
that  she  often  stole  fhom  the  court  to  her  lover's 
chambers  in  the  Tern  pie,  disguised  like  a  coun- 
try girl,  with  a  straw  hat  on  her  head,  pattens 
on  her  i^el,  and  a  basket  in  her  hand.  The 
poet  was  indeed  too  happy  and  proud  to  be 
dieeraet  He  dedieated  to  tke  dudiess  the  plaj 
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viktdi  hftd  led  to  their  aoquaimtmce,  and  in  the 
4edicat>Mi  expressed  himself  in  teron  whieh 
coold  not  but  confirm  the  reports  which  had 
gone  Bhvoad.  Btrt  at  Whitehall  snch  an  affair 
was  regarded  in  no  serions  Kght  The  lady 
was  not  afraid  to  bring  Wjrcherley  to  cornl, 
and  to  introdnce  him  to  a  splendid  society, 
with  which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  had  nev^r 
before  mixed.  The  easy  king,  who  allowed  To 
his  mistresses  the  same  liberty  which  he 
claimed  for  himself,  was  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation 4U]d  manners  of  his  new  rirah 

«o  high  ^Ud  Wycherley  sUnd  in  the  royal 
HronVt  that  once,  when  he  was  confined  by  a 
fever  to  his  lodgings  in  Bow-street,  Charles, 
who,  wild  all  his  fanhs,  was  eertaiMy  a  man 
of  a  social  and  affable  disposition,  called  on 
him,  sat  by  his  )Md,  advised  him  to  try  change 
of  air,  and  gave  him  a  baiHlsome  snm  of  mo- 
ney to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
Bookingham,  then  master  of  the  horse,  and 
one  of  that  iafamons  ministry  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cabal,  had  been  one  of  the 
dachess's  innumerable  paramours.  He  at  first 
Showed  some  symptoms  of  jealousy,  but  soon, 
after  his  fashion,  veered  ruund  from  anger  to 
fondness,  and  gave  Wycherley  a  commission 
in  his  own  regiment,  and  a  place  in  the  royal 
household. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Wycherley's  memory 
not  to  mention  here  the  only  good  action,  as 
far  as  we  know,  of  his  whole  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  pa- 
tronage of  Buckingham  for  the  illustrious  au- 
thor of  ••Hudibras,"  who  was  now  sinking  into 
an  obscure  grave,  neglected  by  a  nation  proud 
of  his  genius,  and  by  a  court  which  he  had 
served  too  well.  His  grace  consented  to  see 
poor  Butler,  and  an  appointment  was  made. 
But  unhappilv  two  prety  women  passed  by; 
the  volatile  duke  ran  after  them ;  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  could  never  be  regained. 

The  second  Dutch  war,  the  most  disgraceftil 
war  in  the  whole  history  of  England,  was  now 
raging.  It  was  not  in  that  age  considered  as  by 
any  means  necessary  that  a  naval  officer  should 
receive  a  professional  education.  Young  men 
of  rank,  who  were  hardly  able  to  keep  their 
feet  in  a  breeze,  served  on  board  of  the  king's 
ships,  sometimes  with  commissions  and  some- 
times as  volunteers.  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  Ro- 
chester, and  many  others,  left  the  playhouses 
and  the  Mall  for  hammocks  and  salt  pork; 
and,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  rudiments 
of  naval  science,  showed,  at  least  on  the  day 
of  battle,  the  courage  which  is  seldom  wanting 
in  an  English  gentleman.  All  good  judges 
of  maritime  affairs  complained  that  under  £is 
system  the  ships  were  grossly  mismanaged, 
and  that  the  tarpaulins  contracted  the  vices, 
without  acquiring  the  graces,  of  the  court  But 
on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other,  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrances 
where  the  interests  or  whims  of  favourites  were 
cbncemed.  Wycherley  did  not  choose  to  be 
out  of  the  fashion.  He  embarked,  was  present 
at  a  battle,  and  celebrated  it  on  his  return  in  a 
copy  of  verses  too  bad  for  the  bellman.*** 


•  Mr.  Leifk  Hunt  Mippotw  that  the  battU  at  whicli 
Wveoarley  wa«  prMent  was  tliat  which  the  Dak«  n(  \ 
Yark  gainad  ovar  Opdam,  In  1M9.    W«  ballave  that  h  | 


About  the  same  time  he  brought  on  the  stage 
his  second  piece,  the  **  Gentleman  Dancmg 
Master.*'  The  biographer  says  nothing,  as  far 
as  we  remember,  about  the  fate  of  this  play. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that, 
though  certainly  far  superior  to  **  Love  in  a 
WockI,**  it  was  not  equally  successful.  It  was 
first  tried  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and,  as 
the  poet  confessed,  **  would  scarce  do  there.**  ft 
was  then  performed  In  Salisbury  Court,  but,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  no  better  event.  For,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  "Country  Wife,'*  Wycherley 
described  himself  as  '*the  kite^o  baffled  scrib- 
bler." 

In  1675,  the  « Country  Wife'*  was  performed 
wixh  brilliant  success,  which,  in  a  literary  point 
of  vieWf  was  not  wholly  unmerited.  For, 
though  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  heartless 
of  human  compositions,  it  is  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  a  mmd,  not  indeed  rich,  original,  or 
imaginative,  but  ingenious,  observant,  quick  to 
seixe  hints,  and  patient  of  the  toil  of  polishing. 

The  **  Plain  Dealer,**  equally  immoral  and 
equally  well  written,  appeared  in  167T.  At 
first  this  piece  pleased  the  people  less  than  the 
critics;  but  after  a  time  its  unqaestionable 
merits,  and  the  zealous  support  of  Lord  Doi^ 
set,  whose  influence  in  literary  and  fashion- 
able society  was  unbounded,  established  it  in 
Ae  public  favour. 

The  fortune  of  Wycherley  was  now  in  the 
zenith,  and  began  to  decline.  A  long  life  was 
still  before  him.  But  it  was  destined  to  be 
filled  with  nothing  but  shame  and  wretched- 
ness, domestic  dissensions,  literary  failures, 
and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  king,  who  was  looking  about  for  an  ao^ 
COTDplished  man  to  conduct  the  education  of 
his  natural  son,  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond, 
at  length  fixed  on  Wycheriey.  The  poet,  ex- 
ulting in  his  good  luck,  went  down  to  amuse 
himself  at  Tunbridge ;  looked  into  a  booksel- 
ler's shop  on  the  Pantiles,  and  to  his  great  de- 
light, heard  a  handsome  woman  ask  for  the 
"Plain  Dealer,*'  which  had  just  been  published. 
He  made  acquaintance  with  the  lady,  who 
proved  to  be  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  gey 
young  widow,  with  an  ample  jointure.  She 
was  charmed  with  his  person  and  his  wit;  and, 
after  a  short  flirtation,  agreed  to  l>ecome  his 
wife.  Wycherley  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
hensive that  this  connexion  might  not  suit 
well  with  the  king's  plan  respecting  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  He  accordingly  prevailed  on 
the  lady  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage.  All 
came  out    Charles  thought  the  conduct  of 

was  A»a  of  tba  battlaa  betwaaa  Rapan  and  Da  Ruytar, 
in  1078. 

Thft  point  In  of  no  impoitanre  i  and  them  can  tcareely 
ba  flaid  to  ha  any  sTidence  althar  way.  Wa  o0ar,  hnw- 
aver,  lo  Mr.  I^igh  Hunt**  eomMaratlon  thraa  arfu. 
OMDU— oTno  areit  welfht  certainly— yet  such  ai  ought, 
wa  think,  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  batter.  FIrtt.  it 
to  not  Tenr  lllcaly  that  a  yoting  Templar,  qatta  anknown 
hi  iha  world— and  Wyeharlay  waa  tucli  la  16fi6— aboald 
bava  quitted  hti  chambere  to  go  to  aea.  On  the  other 
hand,  R  wouid  have  bean  in  the  regular  eonrva  of  thincs 
that,  whan  a  courtier  and  an  aquarry,  ha  ttMNild  offer 
hie  nervlcee.  Secondly,  hit  varaaa  appear  to  have  baan 
written  after  a  drawn  battle,  tike  ihone  of  1073,  and  not 
nliprn  complete  victory  like  that  of  1005.  Thirdly,  In  the 
epilovite  lo  thn  "Gentlpmaa  Daaciag-Maater,**  wrttMii 
in  1073,  he  nay*  thai  **all  irenilanien  most  pacl(  to  Ma  t'* 
nn  expreftploo  which  make*  it  probable  that  ba  did  tun 
hittwelf  luean  to  itay  behind^c^v^  ^v  -^-  ^^  ^^^...^ 
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Wythtarlej  both  ^isfetpectfal  Mid  4i«fage- 
nuoQs.  Other  oavses  probably  aasist^d  to 
alienate  the  sorereiga  from  the  subject  who 
had  been  so  highly  favoured.  Buckinghara 
was  now  ia  opposition,  aad  had  been  com- 
miued  to  the  Tower;  not,  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
supposes,  on  a  cham  of  treason,  but  by  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  expres- 
sions which  he  had  used  in  debate.  Wycherley 
wrote  some  bad  lines  in  praise  of  his  impri- 
soned patron,  which^  if  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  king,  would  certainly  hare 
made  his  majesty  very  angry.  The  favour  of 
the  court  was  completely  withdrawn  from  the 
poet,  An  amiable  woman,  with  a  Ur^e  Ibr- 
tune,  might  indeed  have  been  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  tlie  loss.  But  Lady  Progbeda 
was  ill-tempered,  imperious,  and  extravagantly 
jealous.  She  had  herself  been  a  maid  of 
honour  at  Whitehall.  She  well  knew  in  what 
estimation  conjugal  fidelity  was  held  among 
the  fine  gentlemen  there;  and  watched  her 
town  husband  as  assiduously  as  Mr.  Pinch 
wife  watched  his  country  wife.  The  unfortu- 
nate wit  was>  indeed,  allowed  to  meet  his 
friends  at  a  tavern  opposite  his  own  house. 
But  on  such  occasions  the  windows  were 
always  open,  in  order  that  her  ladyship,  who 
was  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
might  be  satisfied  that  no  woman  was  of  the 
party. 

The  death  of  l^dy  Drogheda  released  the 
anfonuuate  poet  from  this  distress ;  but  a  se- 
ries of  disasters,  in  rapid  succession,  broke 
down  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  his  fortune* 
His  wife  meant  to  leave  him  a  good  property, 
aad  left  him  only  a  lawsuiu  His  father  could 
not  or  would  not  assist  him.  He  was  at  length 
thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and  languished  there 
during  seven  years,  utterly  forgotten,  as  it 
should  seem,  by  the  gay  and  lively  circle  of 
which  be  had  been  a  distinguished  ornament 
In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  implored 
the  publisher  who  had  been  enriched  by  the 
•ale  of  his  works,  to  lend  him  twenty  pounds, 
and  was  refused.  His  comedies,  however^ 
still  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  and  drew 
great  audiences,  which  troubled  themselves 
Uttle  about  the  situation  of  the  author.  At 
length  James  the  Second,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  happened  to  go  to  the 
theatre  on  an  evening  when  the  *^  Plain  Dealer'' 
was  acted.  He  was  pleased  by  the  perform* 
ance,  and  touched  by  the  fale  of  the  writer, 
whom  he  probably  remembered  as  one  of  the 
gayevt  and  handsomest  of  his  brother's  cour- 
tiers. The  king  determined  to  pay  Wycher- 
ley's  debu,  and  to  settle  on  the  unfortunate 
poet  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year.  This  munifi- 
cence, on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  was  little 
in  the  habit  of  rewarding  literary  merit,  and 
whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  bis  church,  raises  in  us  a  surmise  which 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  will,  we  fear,  pronounce  /ery 
uncharitable.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
it  wast  at  this  time  that  Wycherley  returned  to 
the  communion  of  the  Ghuroh  of  Rome.  That 
he  dill  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  certain.  The  date  of  his  re-con- 
yersion,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been 
mentioned  by  any  biographer.     We  believe 


that,  if  we  plaea  il  at  this  tia^  tN  do  jm  !»• 
justioe  to  the  oharaoter  either  of  Wyeherley  av 
Janes. 

Not  long  aAer,  old  Mr.  Wycherley  died ;  an4 
his  son,  now  past  the  middle  of  life,  came  is 
the  family  estate.  SiiU,  however,  he  was  noc 
at  his  ease.  His  embarrassmenu  were  great} 
his  property  was  strictly  tied  up ;  and  he  was 
on  very  bad  tersss  with  the  heir-at-law.  tU 
appears  to  have  led,  during  a  long  course  oC 
years,  that  most  wretched  Ufa^  the  life  of  an 
old  boy  about  town.  Expensive  tastes  with 
little  naoney,  and  licentioua  appetites  with  de> 
dining  vigour,  ware  the  just  peoanoe  for  hia 
early  irregularities.  A  severe  illness  had  pro* 
duced  a  singular  effect  on  his  inteltect.  His 
memory  played  him  pranks  stranger  thaa 
almost  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  hisloi]r 
of  that  strange  (acuity*  It  seemed  to  be  at  onoa 
pretematuraily  strong  and  preteniatarally 
weak.  If  a  book  was  read  to  him  before  ha 
went  to  bed,  he  would  wake  the  next  momiof 
with  his  mind  AiU  of  the  thoughts  and  expres* 
sioas  which  he  had  heard  over  night;  and  ha 
would  write  them  down,  without  in  the  least 
suspecting  that  they  were  not  his  own.  In  hia 
verses  the  same  ideas,  and  even  the  same 
wor4s  came  over  and  over  again  several  timea 
in  a  short  composition.  His  fine  person  bora 
the  marks  of  age,  sickness,  aad  sorrow ;  and 
he  mourned  for  his  departed  beauty  with  a^ 
cffeminaie  regreu  He  coald  not  look  withoul 
A  sigh  at  the  portrait  which  Lely  had  painted 
of  him  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight;  and 
oAen  murmured,  Quantum  fmUatut  ab  iiU,  Ha 
was  still  nervously  anxious  about  his  literacy 
reputation;  and,  not  content  with  the  fama 
which  he  still  possessed  as  a  dramatist,  waa 
determined  to  be  renowned  as  a  satirist  and 
an  amatory  poet 

In  1704,  aher  twenty-seven  years  of  silencst 
he  again  appeared  as  an  author.  He  put  forth 
a  large  folio  of  miscellaneous  verses*  which, 
we  believe,  has  never  been  reprinted.  Soma 
of  these  pieces  had  probably  circulated  through 
the  town  in  manuscript ;  for,  before  the  voluma 
appeared,  the  critics  at  the  coffee-houses  ver^ 
confidently  predicted  that  it  would  be  utteriy 
worthless ;  and  were,  in  consequenoe,  bitterly 
reviled  by  the  poet  in  an  ill-written,  foolish, 
and  egotistical  preface.  The  book  amply  vixk^ 
dicated  the  most  unfavourable  prophecies  tha; 
had  been  hazarded.  The  style  and  versifica* 
tion  are  beneath  criticism;  the  morals  are 
those  of  Rochester.  For  Rochester,  indeedt 
there  was  some  excuse.  When  his  offences 
against  decorum  were  committed,  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  misled  by  a  prevailing  fasL 
ion.  Wycherley  was  sixty-four.  He  had  long; 
outlived  the  times  when  libertinism  was  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  character  of  a  wit 
and  a  gentleman.  Most  of  the  rising  poets, 
like  Addison,  John  Philips,  and  Rowe,  wera 
studious  of  decency.  We  can  hardly  conceiva 
any  thing  more  miserable  than  the  figure  which 
the  ribald  old  man  makes  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  sober  and  well-conducted  youths. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  this  bulky  volume 
of  obscene  doggerel  was  published,  Wycherley 
formed  an  acquaintanee  of  a  vtry  singular 
kind.    A  little,  pale,  crooked  sickly,  bright^ 
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«9%dttrtfhlli,  jost  turned  <»f  sixteen,  had  written 
eome  eopi^s  of  verses,  in  which  dieoeming 
jndges  conk!  detect  the  promise  of  Aatnre  eni£ 
•ence.  There  was,  indeed,  as  yet  nothing  vtty 
striking  or  original  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
yonng  poet.  Bat  he  was  already  skilled  in  the 
art  of  metrical  composition.  His  diction  and 
kis  music  were  not  these  of  the  great  old  mas* 
ters,  but  that  which  his  ablest  contemporaries 
were  labouring  to  do,  he  already  did  besu  His 
style  was  not  richly  poetical,  but  it  was  always 
kieat,  compact,  and  pointed.  His  verse  wanted 
variety  of  panse,  of  swell,  and  of  cadtence;  but 
If  never  grated  on  the  ear  by  a  harsh  turn,  or 
disappointed  it  by  a  f^ble  close.  The  youth 
ms  already  free  of  the  company  of  wits,  and 
was  greatly  elated  at  being  introduced  to  the 
author  of  the  *•  Plain  Dealer"  and  the  "Country 
Wife." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  the  inter- 
eovrse  which  look  place  between  Wycherley 
and  Pope — between  the  representative  of  the 
kge  that  was  going  out,  and  the  representative 
ei  the  age  that  was  coming  in— between  the 
friend  of  Rochester  and  Buckingham,  and  the 
friend  of  Lyttleton  and  Mansfield.  At  first  the 
boy  was  enchanted  by  the  kindness  and  conde- 
scension of  his  new  friend,  hannted  his  door, 
and  followed  him  about  like  a  spaniel,  from 
ootise^house  to  coffee-house.  Letters  fhll  of 
affection,  humility,  and  fulsome  flattery,  were 
interchanged  between  the  A-iends*  But  the 
t&fst  ardour  of  affection  could  not  last  Pope, 
though  at  no  time  scrupulously  delicate  in  his 
writings,  or  fastidious  as  to  the  morals  of  his 
associAtetf,  was  shocked  by  the  indecency  of  a 
rake  who,  at  seventy,  was  still  the  represents^ 
dve  of  the  monstrous  profligacy  of  the  Restora- 
tion. As  he  grew  older,  as  his  mind  expanded 
and  his  fkme  rose,  he  appreciated  both  himself 
and  Wycheriey  more  justly.  He  felt  a  well- 
Ibunded  contempt  for  the  old  gentleman's 
rerses,  and  was  at  no  great  pains  to  conceal 
his  opinion.  Wycherley,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  blinded  by  self-love  to  the  imperfections 
of  what  he  called  his  poetry,  could  not  but  see 
Aat  there  was  an  immense  difference  between 
his  young  companion's  rhymes  and  his  own. 
He  was  divided  between  two  feelings.  He 
wished  to  have  the  assistance  of  so  skilful  a 
hand  to  polish  his  lines;  and  yet  he  shrank 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  beholden  for 
literary  assistance  to  a  lad  who  might  have 
been  his  grandson.  Pope  was  willing  lo  givt 
assistance,  but  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
give  assistance  and  flattery  too.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  retouch  whole  reams  of  feeble,  stum- 
bling verses,  and  inserted  many  vigorous  lines, 
which  the  least  skilful  reader  will  distinguish 
in  an  instant.  But  he  thought  that  by  these 
services  he  acquired  a  right  to  express  him- 
self in  terms  which  would  not,  ander  ordinary 
circumstances,  become  a  youth  when  address- 
ing a  man  of  four  times  his  age.  In  one  letter 
lie  tells  Wycherley  that  **  the  worst  pieces  are 
such  as,  to  render  them  very  good,  would  re- 
quire almost  the  entire  new  writing  of  them." 
In  another  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  corrections: — ** Though  the  whole  be  sk 
short  again  as  at  irst,  there  is  not  one  thought 
•muted  bat  what  is  a  repetition  of  something 


in  your  ftvt  voIuim,  or  in  this  very  paper :  and 
the  versification  throughout  is,  I  believe,  sueh 
as  nobody  can  be  shocked  au  The  repealed 
permission  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with 
you,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done;  for, 
if  I  have  not  spared  you  when  I  thought  seve* 
rity  would  do  you  a  kindness,  I  have  not  man- 
gled you  where  I  thought  there  was  no  absolute 
need  of  amputation."  Wycherley  continued 
to  return  thanks  for  all  this  hacking  and  hew- 
ing, which  was,  indeed,  of  inestimable  service 
to  his  compositions.  But  by  degrees  his  thanks 
began  to  sound  very  like  reproaches.  In  pri- 
v-ato  he  is  said  to  have  described  Pope  as  a 
person  who  could  not  cut  out  a  suit,  but  who 
bad  some  skill  in  turning  old  coats.  In  Mt 
letter  to  Pope,  while  he  acknowledged  that  tha 
versification  of  hi»  poems  had  been  greatljr 
improved,  he  spoke  of  the  whole  art  of  versifti 
cation  with  scorn,  and  sneered  at  those  wha 
preferred  sound  to  sense.  Pope  revenged  him- 
self  for  this  outbreak  of  spleen  by  return  of 
post.  He  had  in  his  hands  a  volume  of  Wy^ 
cherley's  rh3rmes,  and  he  wrote  to  say  that  this 
volume  was  so  full  of  fhults  that  he  could  not 
correct  it  without  completely  defacing  the  ma* 
nuscript.  **  I  am*"  he  said,  *< equally  afraid  of 
sparing  you,  and  of  offending  yon  by  too  impti* 
dent  a  correction."  This  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  bear:  Wycherley  reclaimed 
his  papers,  in  a  letter  in  which  resentment 
shows  itself  plainly  through  the  thin  disguisa 
of  civility.  Pope,  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some and  inglorious  task,  sent  back  the  depof 
sit;  and,  by  way  of  a  parting  courtesy,  advised 
the  old  man  to  turn  his  poetry  into  prose,  and 
assured  him  that  the  public  would  like  hit 
thoughts  much  better  without  his  versificatioik 
Thus  ended  this  memorable  c^rrrespondenoe. 

Wycheriey  lived  some  years  after  the  tenal^ 
nation  of  the  strange  friendship  which  wa  have 
described.  The  last  scene  of  his  life  was', 
perhaps,  the  most  scandalous.  Ten  dajrs  before 
his  death,  at  seventy-five,  he  married  a  young 
girl,  merely  in  order  to  injure  his  nephew;  aa 
act  which  proves  that  neither  3rears,  nor  adrei^ 
sity,  nor  what  he  called  his  philosophy,  nor 
either  of  the  religions  which  he  had  at  different 
times  professed,  had  uught  him  the  rudiments 
of  morality.  He  died  in  December,  1716,  and 
Hes  in  the  vault  under  the  church  of  8t  Pauli 
in  Covent-Garden. 

His  bride  soon  after  married  a  Captaim 
Shrimpton,  who  thus  became  possessed  of  a 
lam  collection  of  manuscripts.  These  were 
sold  to  a  bookseller.  They  were  so  ftiU  of 
erasures  and  interlineations  that  no  printer 
could  decipher  them.  It  was  necessary  to  caH 
in  the  aid  of  a  professed  critic ;  and  Theobald^ 
the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  hero  g(  the 
first  Dunciad,  was  employed  to  ascertain  the 
true  reading.  In  this  way  a  volume  of  miseel^ 
lanies  in  verse  and  prose  was  got  up  for  tha 
market.  The  collection  derives  aU  its  value 
from  the  traces  of  Pope's  hand,  which  are  every 
where  discernible. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Wycherley  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  more.  His 
fame  as  a  writer  rests  wholly  on  his  comedies^ 
and  chiefly  on  the  last  two.  Even  as  a  comie 
writer,  he  was  neither  of  the  best  school,  nor 
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highest  in  his  school.  He  ms  in  trnik  a  worse 
Congreve.  His  chief  merit,  like  CongreTc, 
lies  in  the  style  of  his  dislogoe.  But  the  wit 
which  lights  np  the  **  Plain  Dealer"  and  the 
**  Goontry  Wife*'  is  pale  and  dickering,  when 
compared  with  the  gorgeous  blaze  which  daz* 
xles  us  almost  to  blindness  in  ''Love  for  Lore" 
and  the  "  Way  of  the  World."  Like  Congfeve 
—and,  indeed,  even  more  than  Congreve— > 
Wycherley  is  ready  to  sacrifice  dramatic  pro* 
^iety  to  the  liveliness  of  his  dialogue.  The 
yoet  speaks  out  of  the  months  of  all  his  dances 
and  coxcombs,  and  makes  them  describe  them- 
aeives  with  a  good  sense  and  acuieness  which 

Sots  them  on  a  level  with  the  wits  and  heroes. 
Ve  will  give  two  instances,  the  first  which  oc- 
•ur  to  us,  from  the  •♦  Country  Wife."  There 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world  fools  who  find  the 
society  of  old  friends  insipid,  and  who  are 
always  running  aAer  new  companions.  Such 
a  character  is  a  fair  subject  for  comedy.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  introduce 
a  man  of  this  sort  saying  to  his  comrade — **  I 
ean  deny  you  nothing;  for  though  I  have 
known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go  if  I  do  not 
love  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance."  That 
town  wits,  again,  have  always  been  rather  a 
heartless  class,  is  true.  But  none  of  them,  we 
will  answer  for  it,  ever  said  to  a  yonng  lady  to 
whom  he  was  making  love— *<  We  wits  rail  and 
make  love  often  but  to  show  our  parts :  as  we 
have  no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice." 

Wycherley*8  plays  are  said  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  long  and  patient  labour.  The  epi- 
thet of  **  slow"  was  early  given  to  him  by  Ro- 
chester, and  was  frequently  repeated.  In  truth, 
his  mind,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  was 
naturally  a  very  meager  soil,  and  was  forced 
onl^  by  great  labour  and  outlay  to  bear  fruit, 
which,  after  all,  was  not  of  the  highest  flavour. 
He  has  scarcely  more  claim  to  originality  than 
Terence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there 
ia  hardly  any  thing  of  the  least  value  in  his 
plays,  of  which  the  hint  is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  best  scenes  in  the  **  Gentleman 
]|^aiicuig-Master,"  were  suggested  by  Calderon's 
Mdutro  dt  Damar,  not  by  any  means  one  of  the 
happiest  comedies  of  the  great  Castilian  poet. 
The  "Country  Wife"  is  borrowed  from  the 
McoU  dti  Marit  and  the  EcoU  deM  Fentmes,  The 
groundwork  of  the  **  Plain  Dealer"  is  taken 
mm  the  ]lii$anthrope  of  Moli^re.  One  whole 
•eene  is  almost  translated  from  the  Critique  de 
VEtoU  dm  Ffimm;  Fidelia  is  Shakspeare's 
Viola  stolen,  and  marred  in  the  stealing;  and 
the  Widow  Biaokaore,  beyond  comparison 
-  Wycherley's  best  comic  character,  is  the 
<i|oantess  in  Racine's  Plaideurgf  talking  the 
jargon  of  English  instead  of  that  of  French 
chicane. 

The  only  thing  original  al>oat  Wycherley — 
the  only  thing  which  he  could  furnish  from  his 
own  mind  in  inexhaustible  abundance — was 
profligacy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  every 
thing  that  he  touched,  however  pure  and  noble, 
took  in  an  instant  the  colour  of  his  own  mind. 
Compare  the  EcoU  det  Ftmma  with  the  **  Coun- 
try Wife."  Agnes  is  a  simple  and  amiable 
girl,  whose  heart  is  indeed  full  of  love,  but  of 
love  sanctioned  by  honour,  morality,  and  ro- 
iigjoii.    Her  natural  talents  are  great    Ther 


have  been  hidden,  aad,  as  it  might  vppwt,  db* 
stroyed  by  an  education  elal>orateIy  Iwd.  Bat 
they  are  called  forth  into  full  energy  by  a  viitB- 
otts  passion.  Her  lover,  while  he  adores  her 
beauty,  is  too  honest  a  man  to  abuse  the  con- 
fiding tenderness  of  a  creature  so  charming 
and  inexperienced.  Wycherley  takes  this  plot 
into  his  bands ;  and  forthwith  this  sweet  ami 
graceful  couruhip  becomes  a  licentious  in- 
trigue of  the  lowest  and  least  sentimental  kind* 
between  an  impudent  London  rake  and  the 
idiot  wife  of  a  country  squire.  We  will  not 
go  into  details.  In  truth,  Wycberlcy's  indecency 
is  protected  against  the  critics  as  a  skunk  i« 
protected  against  the  hunters.  It  is  safe,  be* 
cause  it  is  too  filthy  lo  handle,  and  too  noisome 
even  to  approach. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  **  Plain  Dealer."  How 
careful  has  Shakspeare  been  in  **TwelfUi 
Night,"  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of 
Viola,  under  her  disguise !  Even  when  wear* 
ing  a  page's  doublet  and  hose,  she  is  never 
mixed  up  with  any  transaction  which  the  most 
fastidious  mind  could  regard  as  leaving  a  staia 
on  her.  She  is  employed  by  the  Duke  on  an 
embassy  of  love  lo  Olivia ;  but  on  an  embassy 
of  the  most  honourable  kind.  Wycherley  bor» 
rows  Viola— and  Viola  forthwith  becomes  a 
pander  of  the  basest  sort.  But  the  character 
of  Manly  is  the  best  illustration  of  our  mean* 
ing.  Molidre  exhibited  in  his  misanthrope  a 
pure  and  noble  mind,  which  had  been  sorely 
vexed  by  the  sight  of  perfidy  and  malevolence^ 
disguised  under  the  forms  of  politeness^  As 
every  extreme  naturally  generates  its  contrary* 
Alceste  adopts  a  standard  of  good  and  evil  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  the  society  which  sniw 
rounds  him.  Courtesy  seems  to  him  a  vice; 
and  those  stem  virtues  which  are  neglected  bgr 
the  fops  and  coquettes  of  Paris  become  to9 
exclusively  the  objects  of  his  veneration.  H« 
is  often  to  blame ;  he  is  oAen  ridiculous ;  but 
he  is  always  a  good  man ;  and  the  feeling  which 
he  inspires  is  regret  that  a  person  so  estimable 
should  be  so  unamiable.  Wycherley  borrowed 
Alceste,  and  turned  him — ^we  quote  the  words 
of  so  lenient  a  critic  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt— ina^ 
**  a  ferocious  sensualist,  who  believed  himsel/ 
as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought  everybody 
else."  The  surliness  of  Moliere's  hero  is 
copied  and  caricatured.  But  the  most  nause* 
ons  libertinism  and  the  most  dastardly  frauH 
are  substituted  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
the  original.  And,  to  make  the  whole  com- 
plete, Wycherley  does  not  seem  to  have  beea 
aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  the  portrait  of 
an  eminently  honest  man.  So  depraved  was 
his  moral  taste,  that,  while  he  firmly  believed 
he  was  producing  a  picture  of  virtue  too  ex- 
alted for  the  conunerce  of  this  world,  he  was 
really  delineating  the  greatest  rascal  that  is  to 
be  found,  even  in  his  own  writings. 

We  pass  a  very  severe  censure  on  Wycher- 
ley, when  we  say  that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from 
him  to  Congreve.  Congreve's  writings,  in- 
deed, are  by  no  means  pure,  nor  was  he,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  a  warm-hearted  or 
high-minded  man.  Yet,  in  coming  to  him,  we 
feel  that  the  worst  is  over — that  we  are  one  re- 
move farther  from  the  Restoration — that  we  are 
past  the  Nadir  of  national  taste  and  moraUtjjb 
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Bardsey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  His 
.fiuher,  a  younger  son  of  a  very  ancient  Staf- 
fordshire family,  had  distinfoished  himself 
among  the  Cavaliers  in  the  Civil  War,  vas  set 
down  after  the  Restoration  for  the  Ordier  of  the 
Hoyal  Oak,  and  sabseqnently  settled  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  patronage  of  the  £ari  of  Bur- 
lington. 

Congreve  passed  his  childhood  and  youth 
in  Ireland.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Kilkenny, 
and  thence  went  to  the  University  of  Dublin* 
His  learning  does  great  honour  to  his  instruotp 
ers.  From  his  writings  it  appears,  not  only 
that  he  was  weU  acquainted  wuh  Latin  litera- 
ture, but  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  poets 
was  such  as  was  not,  in  his  time,  common  even 
in  a  college. 

When  he  had  completed  his  academical  stu- 
dies, he  was  sent  to  London  to  study  the  law, 
and  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
troubled  himsel4  however,  very  little  aboilt 
ploadinp:  or  conveyancing;  and  gave  himseUf 
up  to  literature  and  society.  Two  kinds  of 
ambition  early  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  oAen  puUed  it  in  opposite  directions.  He 
was  conscious  of  great  fertility  of  thought,  and 
power  of  ingenious  combination.  His  lively 
conversation,  his  polished  manners,  and  his 
highly  respectable  connections  had  obtained 
for  him  ready  access  to  the  best  company.  He 
longed  to  be  a  great  writer.  He  longed  to  be  a 
man  of  fashion.  Either  object  was  within  his 
reach.  But  could  he  secure  both  1  Was  there 
Aot  something  vulgar  in  letters— something 
inconsistent  with  the  easy  apathetic  graces  of  a 
man  of  the  model  Was  it  aristocratical  to  be 
confounded  with  creatures  who  lived  in  the 
eoddoAs  of  Orub  6treet»  to  bargain  with  pub- 
lishers, to  hurry  printers'  devils,  to  squabble 
with  managers,  to  be  applauded  or  hissed  by 
pit,  boxes,  and  galleries !  CooM  he  (brego  the 
renown  of  being  the  first  wit  of  his  agel 
Could  he  attain  that  renown  without  sallying 
what  he  valued  quite  as  much— his  character 
for  gentility  1  The  history  of  his  life  is  the 
history  of  a  conflict  between  these  two  im- 
pulses. In  his  youth  the  desire  of  literary 
fame  had  the  masteiy ;  but  soon  the  meaner 
ambition  overpowered  the  higher,  and  obtained 
supreme  dominion  over  his  mind. 

His  first  work,  a  novel  of  no  great  value,  he 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  **  Uleo- 
phU.**  His  second  was  the  •'Old  Bachdor," 
acted  in  1693,  a  play  inferior  indeed  to  his 
other  comedies,  but,  in  its  own  line,  inferior  to 
them  alone.  The  plot  is  equally  destitute  of 
interest  and  of  probability*  The  characters 
are  either  not  distinffuishable,  or  are  distin- 
pished  only  by  peculiarities  of  the  most  glar- 
ing kind.  But  the  dialogue  is  resplendent  with 
wit  and  eloquence — ^which  indeed  are  so  abun- 
dant that  the  fools  come  in  for  an  ample  share 
•—and  yet  nreserves  a  certain  colloquial  air,  a 
certain  indescribable  ease,  of  which  Wychar- 
ley  had  given  no  example,  and  which  Sheridan 
in  vain  attempted  to  imiute.  The  author, 
divided  between  pride  and  shama— pride  at 
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having  written  a  good  play,  a&d 
having  done  an  ungentlemanlike  thing*-pre 
tended  that  he  had  merely  scribbled  a  few 
scenes  for  his  own  amusement,  and  affected  to 
yield  unwillingly  to'  the  importunities  of  those 
who  pressed  him  to  try  his  fortune  on  tils 
stage.  The  '^Old  Bachek>r'*  was  seen  in 
manuscript  by  Dryden;  one  of  whose  bast 
(qualities  was  a  hearty  and  generous  admira* 
tion  for  th^  talents  of  others.  He  declared  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  a  first  play;  and  lent 
his  services  to  bring  it  into  a  torm  fit  for  re- 
presentation. Nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
success  of  the  piece.  It  was  so  east  as  to  bring 
into  play  all  the  comic  talent,  and  to  exhibit  m 
the  boards  in  one  view  all  the  beauty  which 
Prunr  Lane  Theatre,  then  the  only  theatre  in 
London,  could  assemble.  The  rtsolt  waa  a 
complete  triumph;  and  the  author  waa  grati- 
fied with  rewards  more  substantial  than  tte 
applauses  of  the  pit  Montagu,  then  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  immediately  gave  him  a  plaaa, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  added  the  reversion  of 
another  place  of  much  greature  value,  whidl^ 
however,  did  not  become  vacant  till  ma^f 
years  had  d^>sed. 

In  1694,  Congreve  brought  out  the  <*  Doubl»> 
Dealer,"  a  comedy  in  which  ail  the  power* 
which  had  produced  the  "Old  Bachelor*  show 
themselves,  matured  by  time  and  improved  bf 
exercise.  But  the  audience  was  shocked  by 
the  characters  of  Maskwell  and  Lac^  Touch- 
wood. And,  indeed,  there  is  something  strangely 
revolting  in  the  way  in  which  a  group  that 
seems  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Laius  or  of 
Pelops,  is  introduced  into  the  midst  of  the 
Brisks,  Froths,  Carelesses,  and  Plyants.  The 
play  was  unfavourably  received.  Yet,  if  the 
praise  of  distinguished  men  could  compenaaie 
an  author  for  the  disi^probation  of  the  mutii* 
tude,  Congreve  had  ao  reason  to  repine.  Drf- 
den,  in  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  magnificent 
and  pathetic  pieces  that  he  ever  wrote,  extolM 
the  author  of  the  <•  Double-Dealer"  in  temiB 
which  now  ^>pear  extravagantly  hyperbolical. 
Till  Congreve  came  forth— so  ran  this  caqui- 
site  lattery— the  superiorily  of  tfie  poets  wh» 
preceded  the  civil  wars  was  acknowledged. 

''Thtlra  was  tbe  ftam  nc«  belbre  tht  flood." 

Bittce  the  return  of  the  royal  house,  much  att 
and  ability  had  been  exerted,  but  the  old  ma^ 
tera  had  baen  still  unrivalkd. 

**0«r  bttRdera  w«re  wttb  want  of  nnioa  enrat, 
Tho  aeooad  taai^  waa  not  Ilka  taa  flrat.*' 

At  length  a  writer  had  arisen  who,  just  emer^ 
ing  firom  boyhood,  had  suipassed  the  authon 
of  the  -  Knight  of  the  Bumii^  Pestle,"  and  the 
"  Silent  Woman,"  and  who  had  only  one  rival 
lel\  to  contend  with. 

**Baav«»,  that  bet  tmem  waa  prodlfat  bafbra, 
T^  aaakapaara  wkw  m  naeh,  ha  aoeU  not  giva  htti 


Some  lines  near'  the  end  of  the  poem  are  nin 
gularly  graceful  and  touching,  and  sank  deep 
into  the  neart  of  Congreve. 

**Alraaa7  am  I  worn  whh  aarcaand  afa, 
An4  Juat  abandoning  iba  angrataftil  atafai 
Bat  jtm,  whom  avary  Moaa  and  Oraaa  adora, 
Wboa  I  flmaaa  toM|f^jgfati>5fai.gK 
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Agalmt  jrovr  JttdpiMnt  yo«r  tepartei  frtendi 
L«t  not  the  insaliiDC  foe  mjr  fluM  pnriiM, 
Bvt  guard  thoM  Imarelt  wblch  defcend  to  yoa.** 

Th«  crotrd,  as  usual,  gradaallj  came  orer  to 
llie  opinion  of  the  men  of  note;  and  the  **  Doa- 
bldJealer^  was  before  long  quite  as  much 
admired,  tfiough  perhaps  nerer  so  mneh  liked 
as  the  "  Old  Bachelors 

In  low  appeared  •'Lore  for  Love,"  snperior 
both  in  wit  and  in  seenie  effect  to  either  of  the 
]^eeedinfc  plays.  It  was  performed  at  a  new 
tfieatre  n^iieh  oettertoa  and  some  other  actors, 
dismasted  by  the  treatment  which  ^ey  receired 
in  Drtiry  Lane,  just  opened  in  a  tennis«conrt 
near  Lincohi's  Inn*  Scarcely  any  comedy 
within  the  memory  of  Ae  oldest  man  had  been 
neqvally  successfnl.  The  actors  were  so  elated 
Ihal  they  gaye  Congrere  a  share  in  their 
liieatre,  and  he  promised,  in  retnrn,  to  ftimish 
ihem  with  a  play  eyery  year,  if  his  health 
would  permit  Two  years  passed,  howeyer, 
betbre  ne  produced  the  "  Mourning  Bride ;"  a 
-play  which,  paltry  as  it  is  when  compared,  we 
tio  not  say  with  Lear  or  Macbeth,  but  with  the 
best  dramas  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  stands 
T6nr  high  among  the  tragedies  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written.  To  find  any  thing  so 
good  we  must  go  twelye  years  back  to  **  Venice 
•Frescryed"  or  six  years  forward  to  the  *•  Fair 
Penitent*"  The  noble  passage  which  Johnson, 
ift  writing  and  m  eonyersatiou,  extolled  aboye 
may  otiber  in  the  Bnglish  drama,  has  suffered 
greatly  in  the  puMic  estimation  from  the  ex- 
trayagaace  of  his  praise.  Had  he  contented 
linnself  wilh  saying  that  it  was  finer  than  any 
thkig  in  the  tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee, 
Rowe,  Southern,  Hughes,  and  Addison— than 
any  thing,  in  short,  that  had  been  written  for 
-the  stage  sinoe  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firsts 
he  woidd  not  haye  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  snceess  of  the  **  Mourning  Bride"  was 
•fen  greater  than  that  of  <*Love  for  Lore.'* 
Oongreye  was  now  allowed  to  be  the  first  tra- 
gic, as  well  as  the  first  comic  dramatist  of  his 
time;  and  all  this  at  twenty^seyen.  We  be- 
tteye  that  no  English  writer,  except  Lord  Byron, 
has,  at  so  early  an  age,  stood  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  took  place  an  event  which  de- 
*Btryes,  in  our  opinion,  a  yery  different  sort  of 
notice  from  that  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
it  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  The  nation  had  now 
nearly  recoyered  from  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  the  Puritan  austerity.  The  gloomy  follies 
of  the  reign  of  the  Saints  were  but  faintly  re- 
membered. The  eyils  prodaced  by  profhne- 
ness  and  debauchery  were  recent  and  glaring. 
The  court  since  the  Reyolution,  had  ceased  to 
patronise  licentiousness.  Mary  was  strictly 
pioQs;  and  the  yices  of  the  cold,  stem,  and 
silent  W^Uiam,  were  not  obtruded  on  the  pub* 
iie  eye.  Diseountenanoed  by  the  goyemment, 
and  falUng  in  the  fayour  of  the  people,  the  pro- 
0igacy  of  the  Restoration  still  maintained  its 
cround  in  SQme  parts  of  society.  Its  strong 
nolds  were  the  places  where  men  of  wit  and 
fashion  congregated,  and  above  all,  the  thea- 
tres. At  this  conjuncture  arose  a  great  refor- 
mer, whom,  widely  as  we  differ  from  him  in 


many  important  pointe,  we  can  never  mentta 
without  respect 

Jeremy  Collier  was  a  clergyman  of  tiMr 
Church  of  England,  bred  at  Cambridge.  Hin 
talents  and  attainments  were  such  as  might 
haye  been  expected  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession.  He  had  an  exten* 
siyc  knowledge  of  books,  and  yet  he  had 
mingled  with  polite  society,  and  is  said  not  tb 
have  wanted  cither  grace  or  vivacity  in  con- 
versation. There  were  few  branches  of  lite- 
rature to  which  he  had  not  paid  some  attention. 
But  ecclesiastical  antiquity  was  his  favouriti 
study.  In  religious  opinions  he  belonged  t» 
that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  whicii 
lies  furthest  from  Geneva  and  nearest  to  Rome. 
His  notions  touching  Episcopal  govemraent, 
holy  orders,  the  efhcacy  of  the  sacraments,  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  the  guilt  of  scbisa, 
the  importance  of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and 
solemn  days,  differed  little  from  those  whick 
are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newmaa. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  indeed.  Collier 
took  some  steps  which  brought  him  still  nearer 
to  Popery— mixed  water  with  the  wine  in  the 
Eucharist,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  con- 
firmation, employed  oil  in  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  and  offered  np  prayers  for  the  dead.  HIi 
politics  were  of  a  piece  with  his  divinity.  He 
was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  son,  such  as  in  the 
cant  of  that  age  was  called  a  Tantivy.  Not 
even  the  tyranny  of  James,  not  even  the  per- 
secution of  the  bishops  and  the  spoliation  of 
the  universities,  could  shake  that  steady  loy- 
alty. While  the  Convention  was  sitting,  Col- 
lier wrote  with  vehemence  in  defence  of  the 
frigitive  king,  and  was  in  consequence  arrested. 
But  his  dauntless  spirit  was  not  to  be  so  tamed. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  renounced  all  hit 
preferments,  and,  in  a  succession  of  pamphlets 
written  with  much  violence  and  with  some 
ability,  attempted  to  excite  the  nation  la^inst 
its  new  masters.  In  1692,  he  was  again  ar- 
rested on  suspicioil  of  having  been  concerned 
in  a  treasonable  plot  So  unbending  were  his 
principles  that  his  friends  could  hardly  per- 
suade him  to  let  them  bail  him ;  and  he  after- 
wards expressed  his  remorse  for  having  been 
induced  thus  to  acknowledge,  by  implication, 
the  authority  of  a  usurping  goyemment  He 
was  soon  in  trouble  again.  Sir  John  Friend 
and  Sir  William  Parkins  were  tried  and  con- 
yicted  of  high  treason  (br  planning  the  murder 
of  King  William.  Collier  administered  spi- 
ritual consolation  to  them,  attended  them  to 
Tyburn,  and  inst  bef[>re  their  execution  laid 
his  hands  on  their  heads,  and  by  the  authority 
which  he  derived  from  Christ,  solemnly  ab- 
solved them.  This  scene  gave  indescribable 
scandat  Tories  joined  with  Whigs  in  blanh> 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  daring  priest  There 
are,  it  was  said,  some  acts  which  fkll  under  the 
definition  of  treason  into  which  a  good  man 
may,  in  troubled  times,  be  led  even  by  his  vir- 
tues.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  society  to  punish  such  a  man.  Bat  even  ill 
punishing  him  we  consider  him  as  legally 
rather  than  morally  gnilty,  and  hope  that  his 
honest  error,  though  it  cannot  be  pardoned 
here,  will  not  be  counled  to  him  for  sin  here- 
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p«aiiteiit8.  They  were  eottcerned  in  a  plot  for 
wttylayiiig  and  bmckering,  ia  an  hoar  of  seen* 
rity,  one  who,  whether  be  were  or  were  not 
their  king,  was  at  all  events  their  fellow-crea- 
tare.  Whether  the  Jaeobite  theory  about  the 
rights  of  governments,  and  the  duties  of  sub- 
jeois^  were  or  were  not  w^U  founded,  assassi- 
mation  mast  always  be  ooasidered  as  a  great 
crine.  it  is  cottaenned  even  by  the  mazims 
df  worldly  hoaonr  and  morality.  Mach  more 
■nist  it  be  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  p«re 
Spouse  of  Christ  The  Charoh  cannot  surely, 
without  the  saddest  and  most  mournful  fore- 
bodings, see  one  of  her  children  who  has  been 
fnilty  of  this  great  wickedness,  pass  into  eter- 
Bity  without  any  eign  of  repentance.  That 
these  traitors  had  given  any  sign  of  repentance 
was  not  alleged.  It  might  be  that  they  had 
privately  declared  their  contrition ;  and,  if  so, 
the  minister  of  religion  might  be  justified  in 
privaiely  assuring  them  of  the  Divine  forgive- 
Btss.  But  a  public  remission  ought  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  public  atonement.  The 
regret  of  these  men,  if  expressed  at  all,  had 
been  expressed  in  secret.  The  hands  of  Col- 
lier had  been  laid  on  them  in  the  presence  of 
thousands.  The  inference  which  his  enemies 
dfvw  from  his  conduct  was,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
William  as  sinful.  But  this  inference  he  very 
▼ehemently,  and«  we  doubt  not,  very  sincerely 
denied. 

The  storm  raged*  The  bishops  put  forth  a 
solemn  censure  of  the  absolutfun.  The  At- 
torney-General brought  the  matter  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Collier  had  now 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  give  bail  for  his  ap« 
pearaace  before  any  court  which  derived  its 
authority  from  the  usurper.  He  accordingly 
absconded,  and  was  outlawed.  He  survived 
these  events  about  thirty  years.  The  prose- 
cution was  not  pressed,  and  he  was  soon  suf- 
fered to  resume  hie  liteuary  pursuits  in  quiet. 
At  a  later  period,  mai^  attempts  were  made  u> 
shake  his  perverse  integrity  by  offers  of  wealth 
and  dignity  but  in  vain.  When  he  died,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  L,  he  was 
•till  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  regarding 
either  the  politics  or  the  theology  of  Collier 
with  partiality;  but  we  believe  him  to  have 
been  as  honest  and  courageous  a  man  as  ever 
lived.  We  will  go  farther,  and  say  that, 
though  passionate  and  often  wrong-headed,  he 
wan  a  singularly  fair  controversialist— candid, 
ftnerous,  too  high«pirited  to  take  mean  ad- 
vantages even  in  the  most  exciting  disputes, 
and  pure  from  all  taint  of  personal  malevo- 
lence. It  must  also  be  admitted  that  his  opi- 
nions on  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs, 
though  in  themselves  absurd  and  pernicious, 
eminently  qualified  him  to  be  the  reformer  of 
our  lighter  literature.  The  libertinism  of  the 
press  and  of  the  stage,  was,  as  we  have  said, 
the  effect  of  the  reaction  against  the  Puritan 
atrictness.  Profligacy  was,  like  the  oak  leaf 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  the  badge  of  a 
Cavalier  and  a  High  Churchman.  Decency 
was  associated  with  conventicles  and  calves' 
lioad.    (3rave  prelates  were  too  much  disposed 


to  wiak  al  thd  excesses  of-  a  body  of  ztfaKma 
and  able  allies,  who  covered  Roundheads  and 
Presbyterians  with  ridicule.  If  a  Whig  raised 
his  voice  against  the  impie^  and  licentioua* 
ness  of  the  fashionable  writers,  his  mouth  was 
instantly  stopped  by  the  retort — You  are  one 
ojr  those  «rho  groan  at  a  light  quotation  from 
Scripture,  and  raise  estates  out  of  the  plunder 
of  the  Church^— who  shudder  at  a  doubU  mk 
tendrc,  and  chop  off  the  heads  of  kings.  A 
Baxter,  a« Burnet,  even  a  Tillotson,  would  have 
done  little  to  purify  our  literature.  But  when 
a  man,  fanatical  ia  the  cause  of  Episcopacv^ 
and  actually  under  outlawry  for  his  attach- 
ment to  hereditary  right,  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  decency,  the  batde  was  already 
half  won.    ~ 

Id  1698,  Collier  published  his  *<  Short  View' 
of  the  Proiaaeness  and  Immorality  of  the 
English  Stage,"  a  book  which  threw  the  whole 
literary  worid  into  commotion,  but  which  is 
now  much  less  read  than  it  deserves.  The 
faults  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  neither  few  nor 
smalL  The  dissertations  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Drama  do  not  at  all  help  the  argument ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  them 
by  the  generation  which  fancied  that  Christ 
church  had  refuted  Bentley,  are  such  as  ia 
the  present  day,  a  scholar  of  very  humble  pre- 
tensions  may  vepture  to  pronounce  bo3rish,  or 
rather  babyish.  The  censures  are  not  suffix 
ciepiUy  discriminating.  The  authors  whoa 
Collier  accused  had  been  guilty  of  such  grosa 
sins  against  decency,  that  he  was  certain  to 
weaken,  instead  of  strengthening  his  case,  by 
introducing  into  his  charge  a^nst  them  any 
matter  about  which  there  oould  he  the  sraallesc 
dispute.  He  was,  however,  so  injudicious  ae 
to  place  among  the  outrageous  effinices,  which 
he  juHtly  arraigned,  some  things  which  are 
really  quite  imioceiit;  and  some  slight  in« 
stances  of  levity,  which,  though  not  perhapa 
strictly  correct,  would  easily  be  paralleled 
from  the  works  of  writers  who  had  rendered 
great  services  to  morality  and  religion.  Thus 
be  blames  Congreve,  the  number  and  gravity 
of  whose  real  transgressions  made  it  quite 
unneoessaiy  to  tax  htm  with  any  that  were  not 
real,  for  using  the  words  *<  martyr"  and*'i»- 
spiratioa"  in  a  light  sense:  as  if  an  archbishop 
might  not  say  that  a  speech  was  inspired  by 
claret,  or  that  an  alderman  was  a  martyr  to 
the  gout.  Sometimes,  again,  Collier  does  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  dramatist 
and  die  persons  of  the  drama.  Thus  he 
blames  Vanbragh  for  putting  into  Lord  Fop- 
pington's  mouth  some  raillery  on  the  Chui*ch 
service;  though  it  is  obvious  that  Vanbragh 
could  not  better  express  reverence  than  by 
making  Lord  Foppington  express  contempt. 
'Inhere  is  also  throughout  the  «*  Short  View" 
too  strong  a  display  of  professional  feeling. 
Collier  is  not  content  with  claiming  for  his 
order  aa  immunity  from  insult  and  indiscri- 
minate scurrility;  he  will  not  allow  that,  ia 
any  case,  any  word  or  act  of  a  divine  can  be 
a  proper  subj'^ct  for  ridicule.  Nor  does  he 
confine  this  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church;  he  expends  the 
privilege  to  Catholic  priests,  and,  what  in  hiia 
ia  more  turpriaing,^^^.  J^s^miftg,  jy^ji 
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ToiSf  howcTCTf  is  s  nwrc  tnlfo*  liumiSt  0ren- 
mins,  priests  of  Jupiter,  priests  of  Baa],  are 
dl  to  bt  held  sacred.  Bryden  is  blamed  for 
making  the  MuiU  in  ''Don  Sebastian**  t^k 
nonsense.  Lee  is  ealled  to  a  serere  aocoant 
for  his  ineivility  to  Tiresias.  Bat  the  most 
enrious  passage  is  that  in  which  CMlier  re- 
sents some  nnciTii  reflections  thrown  by  Cas- 
sandra, in  **  Oieomenes,"  on  the  calf  Apis  and 
his  hierophants.  The  words,  ^grass-eating, 
foddered  god,"— -i^rds  which  really  are  much 
in  the  style  of  several  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  gire  as  mach  offence  to  this  Chris* 
tian  divine  as  they  eonld  have  given  to  ^be 
priests  at  Memphis. 

Bat,  when  all  these  dodnetions  have  been 
made,  great  merit  most  be  allowed  to  this 
work.  There  is  hardly  any  book  of  that  time 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  select  spoi- 
cimens  of  writing  so  excellent  and  so  various. 
To  compare  Collier  with  Pascal  would  indeed 
be  absurd.  Yet  we  hardly  know  where,  ez- 
cejM  in  the  *<  Provincial  Letters,"  we  can  find 
mirth  so  harmoniously  and  beco-  '  ly  blend- 
ed with  solemnity  as  in  the  ••  .  View." 
In  troth,  all  the  modes  of  ridicule,  in  m  broad 
fun  to  polished  and  antithetical  sarcasm,  were 
at  Collier's  command.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  complete  master  of  the  rhetoric  of  honest 
indignation.  We  scarcely  know  any  volume 
which  contains  so  many  bursts  of  that  pecu- 
liar eloquence  which  comes  from  the  heart, 
and  goes  to  the  heart  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the 
book  is  truly  heroic  In  order  fairl^  to  appre- 
ciate it,  we  must  remember  the  situation  in 
which  the  writer  stood.  He  was  under  the 
fh)wn  of  power.  His  name  was  already  a 
mark  for  the  invectives  of  one  half  of  the 
writers  of  the  age ;  when,  in  the  case  of  good 
taste,  good  sense,  and  good  morals,  he  gave 
battle  to  the  other  half.  8trong  as  his  political 
prejudices  were,  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
nave  entirely  laid  them  aside.  He  has  for- 
gotten that  he  was  a  Jacobite,  and  remembers 
only  that  he  is  a  citixen  and  a  Christian.  Some 
of  his  sharpest  censures  are  directed  against 
poetry  which  had  been  hailed  with  delist  by 
the  Tory  party,  and  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound 
on  the  Whi^.  It  is  really  inspiriting  to  see 
how  gallantly  the  solitary  outlaw  advances  to 
attack  enemies,  formidable  separately,  and  it 
might  have  teen  thought,  irresistible  when 
dombined — distributes  his  swashing  blows 
right  and  left  among  Wycherley,  Congreve, 
and  Vanbrugh — treads  the  wretched  Irtlrfey 
down  in  the  dirt  beneath  his  feet— and  strikes 
with  all  his  strength  full  at  the  towering  crest 
of  Dryden. 

The  eflect  produced  by  the  •«  Short  View" 
was  immense.  The  nation  was  on  the  side  of 
Collier.  But  ft  could  not  be  doubted  that,  in 
the  great  host  which  he  had  defied,  some  cham- 
pion would  be  found  to  lift  the  gauntlet  The 
general  belief  was,  that  Dryden  would  take  the 
field;  and  alt  the  wits  anticipated  a  sharp 
oontest  between  two  welUpaired  combatants. 
The  great  poet  had  been  singled  out  in  the 
most  marked  manner.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  was  deeply  hurt,  that  much  smaller  provo- 
cations had  formeriy  roused  him  to  violent 
iMtBtmettt,  iib4  that  thera  was  no  literary 


wieapoB,  oflfeMiTe  or*  defonaivt,  of  tfUdi  Hm 
was  not  master.  But  his  conscience  smoi* 
him ;  he  stood  abashed,  like  die  &Uen  arch* 
angel  at  the  rebuke  of  Zephon, 

**  And  felt  how  awftil  foodnett  It,  and  saw 
Vlrtn«  tn  bar  iliapa  Haw  lovely  t  Mw  and  nined 
HIa  loaa.*» 

At  a  later  period  ha  mentioned  the  "Short 
View"  in  the  preface  to  his  ••Fables."  Ha 
complained,  with  some  asperity,  of  the  harsh* 
ness  wi^  which  he  bad  been  treated,  and 
urged  some  matters  in  mitigation.  But  on  the 
whole,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  justly  reproved.  **  if,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Col* 
lier  be  my  enemy,  let  fain  triumph.  If  he  ba 
my  friend,  as  I  Imve  given  him  no  personal 
occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my 
repentance." 

It  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve  to 
follow  his  master's  example.  He  was  pre* 
cisely  in  that  situation  in  which  it  is  madne« 
to  attempt  a  vindication ;  for  his  gmlt  was  so 
clear,  that  no  address  or  eloquence  could  oh* 
tain  an  acquittaL  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were,  in  his  ease,  many  extenuating  circum- 
stances, which,  if  he  had  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  promised  amendment,  would  hara 
procured  his  pardon.  The  most  rigid  censor 
could  not  but  make  great  allowances  for  tht 
faults  into  which  so  young  a  man  had  been 
seduced  by  evil  example,  by  the  luxuriance  of 
a  vigorous  fancy,  and  by  the  inebriating  efl*eef 
of  popular  applause.  The  esteem,  as  well  aa 
the  admiration,  of  the  public  was  still  within 
the  reach.  He  might  easily  have  eflaeed  alt 
memory  of  his  transgressions,  and  have  shared 
with  Addison  the  glory  of  showing  that  the 
most  brilliant  wit  may  be  the  ally  of  virtue. 
But  in  any  case,  prudence  should  have  re- 
strained him  from  encountering  Collier.  The 
non-juror  was  a  man  thoroughly  fitted  by  na- 
ture, education,  and  habit  for  polemical  dispute. 
Congreve*s  mind,  though  one  of  no  common 
fertility  and  vigour,  was  of  a  diflferent  class. 
No  man  understood  so  well  the  art  of  polish- 
ing epigrams  and  repartees  into  the  clearest 
effVilgence,  and  setting  them  tastefully  in  eas^ 
and  familiar  dialogue.  In  this  sort  of  jewelle^ 
he  attained  to  a  mastery  unprecedented  and 
inimitable.  But  he  was  altogether  rude  in  the 
art  of  controversy,  and  he  had  a  cause  to  de- 
fend which  scarcely  any  art  could  have  ren« 
dered  ?ictorious. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  ^ 
foreseen.  Congreve's  answer  was  a  complete  ' 
failure.  He  was  angry,  obscure,  and  dull. 
Even  the  Green  Room  and  Wills'  Cofiiee-IIousa 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  wit 
the  parson  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
poet  Not  only  was  Congreve  unable  to  make 
any  show  of  a  case  where  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
but  he  succeeded  in  putting  himself  complete^ 
in  the  wrong  where  he  was  in  the  right  Collier 
had  taxed  him  with  profaneness  for  calling  a 
clergyman  Mr.  Prig,  and  for  introducing  a  coach- 
man named  Jehu,  in  allusion  to  the  King  oflsrael, 
who  was  known  at  a  distance  by  his  furious 
driving.  Had  there  been  nothing  worse  in  the 
"Old  Bachelor"  and  •'Double  Dealer,"  Con- 
greve  might  pass  for  as  pure  a  writer  as  Co^ 
per  himself;  -wb^  M^:p^nA.i!^D^JfT  «• 
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t  a  cfMor  «s  Mill  NawtMi,  eallt  %  fei- 

handng  squire  Nimrod,  and  gives  to  a  chapUun 
Um  dtsrespeetfol  mame  of  Amug.  Congrere 
laight  vilh  good  effect  hKwt  appealed  to  the 
pabUc  whether  it  might  not  be  &tii  j  presumed 
that,  when  such  frivolous  charges  were  made^ 
there  were  no  very  serious  charges  to  make. 
iMead  of  doing  this,  he  pretended  that  he 
meant  ao  aUusioa  to  the  Bible  by  the  name  of 
iehu*  and  ao  reflection  by  the  aaiM  of  Prig. 
Strange  that  a  man  of  such  parts  should,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  imputations 
which  nobody  could  regard  as  important,  tell 
untruths  which  it  was  certain  that  nobody 
would  believe* 

.  One  of  the  pleas  which  Gonffreve  set  up  for 
himself  and  his  brethren  was,  tnat,  though  they 
might  be  guilty  of  a  little  levity  here  and  there, 
th^  were  careful  to  inculcate  a  moral,  packed 
dose  into  two  or  three  lines,  at  the  end  of  every 
play.  Had  the  (act  been  as  he  stated  it,  the 
defence  would  be  worth  very  little.  For  no 
maa  acquainted  with  human  nature  could  think 
that  a  sententious  couplet  would  undo  all  the 
mischief  that  five  profligate  acts  had  done. 
But  it  would  have  been  wise  in  Gongreve  to 
have  looked  again  at  his  own  comedies  before 
he  used  this  argumenu  Collier  did  so;  and 
found  that  the  moral  of  the  **  Old  Bachelor^— 
the  grave  apc^hthegm  which  is  to  be  a  set-off 
against  all  the  libertinism  of  the  piece— is  con- 
t^ned  in  the  (bUowing  triplet :-» 

**  Wbat  riimd  ways  tttend  the  anon  of  life ! 
Our  tun  iedlMf,  aa4  wttli  what  a«zi««a  ttrife. 
What  paia,  w«  taf  thai  faUlag  loai-a  wife." 


"'Love  for  Love,"  says  Collier,  ** may  have 
a  somewhat  better  farewell,  but  it  would  do  a 
man  little  service  should  he  remember  it  to  his 
(^ingday:" — 

••The  Mkaela  la-day  la,  that  wa  Had 
A  lovar  tnia,  aot  that  a  wcMaaa'a  kiad.'* 

Collier's  reply  was  severe  and  triumphant. 
Oae  of  his  repartees  we  will  quote,  not  as  a 
iavourable  speetmen  of  his  manner,  but  be- 
cause it  was  called  forth  by  Coagreve's  cha^ 
raeteristic  affectation.  The  poet  ^poke  of  the 
«Okl  Bachefor"  as  a  trifle  to  which  he  at- 
tached no  value,  and  which  had  become  public 
by  a  sort  of  accident  **  I  wrote  it,"  he  said, 
*.  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a 
At  of  sickaees."— **  What  his  disease  was,"  re- 
plied Collier,  *'  I  am  aot  to  inquire :  but  it  must 
be  a  very  ill  one  to  be  worse  than  the  remedy." 

All  that  Congreve  gained  by  coming  forward 
oa  this  occasion  was,  that  he  completely  de- 
prived himself  of  the  excuse  which  he  might 
with  justice  have  pleaifed  for  his  eariy  offences. 
^  Why,"  asked  Collier, "  should  the  man  laugh 
at  the  mischief  of  the  b<ly,  and  make  the  dis- 
iirders  of  his  aanage  hia  own,  by  an  after  ap- 
probation I" 

Congreve  was  not  Collier*s  only  opponent 
Vanbrugh,  Denis,  and  Settle  took  the  fieki. 
And,  from  the  passage  in  a  contemporary  sa^ 
tire,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  among  the 
answers  to  tfa«  "  Short  View,"  was  one  written, 
or  auppoeed  to  be  written,  by  Wycherley.  The 
uietory  reaMiined  with  Collier.  A  great  and 
papid  reform  in  all  the  departments  of  our 
li^luer  literatare  was  the  eflect  of  his  labours. 


A  aewraeeof  wits  aadlwets  arose,  who  geo#» 
rally  treated  with  reverence  the  great  ties  which 
bind  society  together;  and  whose  very  inde- 
cencies were  decent  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  school  which  flourished  during  the  last 
for^  ^ears  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tills  conirovenry  probably  prevented  Con- 
greve from  fulfilling  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  actors.  It  was 
not  till  1700  that  he  produced  the  **  Way  of  the 
World,"  the  most  deeply  meditated,  and  the 
most  brilliantly  written,  of  all  his  works,  ft 
wants,  perhaps,  the  constant  movement,  the 
effervescence  of  animal  spirits,  which  we  find 
ic  <«Love  for  Love."  But  the  hysterical  rants 
of  Lady  Wixhfort,  the  meeting  of  Witwould 
and  his  brother,  the  country  knight's  courtship 
and  his  subsequent  revel,  and  above  all,  the 
chase  and  surrender  of  Milamant,  are  superior 
to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  comedy  from  the  Civil  War 
downwards.  It  is  quite  inexplicable  to  us  that 
this  play  should  have  foiled  on  the  stage.  Yet 
so  it  was ;  and  the  author,  already  sore  with 
the  wounds  which  Collier  had  inflicted,  was 
galled  past  endurance  by  this  new  stroke.  Ha 
resolved  never  more  to  expose  himself  to  the 
rudeness  of  a  tasteless  audience,  and  took  leave 
of  the  theatre  forever. 

He  lived  twenty-eight  years  longer,  without 
adding  to  the  high  literary  reputation  which  he 
had  attained.  He  read  much  while  he  retained 
his  eyesight,  and  now  and  then  wrote  a  short 
essay,  or  an  idle  tale  in  verse ;  but  appears 
never  to  have  planned  any  considerable  work. 
The  miscellaneous  pieces  which  he  published 
in  1710  are  of  little  value,  and  have  fong  been 
forgotten. 

The  stock  of  fame  which  he  had  acquired  bf 
his  comedies  was  sufficient,  assisted  by  the 
graces  of  his  manner  and  conversation,  to  se- 
cure for  him  aliigh  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.  During  the  winter,  he  lived  among 
the  most  distinguished  and  agreeable  people 
in  London.  His  summers  were  passed  at  the 
splendid  country-seats  of  ministers  and  peers. 
Literary  envy,  and  political  faction,  which  in 
that  age  respected  nothing  else,  respected  his 
repose.  He  professed  to  be  one  of  the  party 
of  which  his  patron  Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax, 
was  die  head.  But  he  hiad  civil  words  and 
small  good  offices  for  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.  And  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
spoke  well  of  him  in  return. 

His  means  were  for  a  long  time  scanty.  The 
place  which  he  had  in  possession,  barely  en- 
abled him  to  live  with  comfort  And  when 
the  Tories  came  into  power,  some  foought  that 
he  would  lose  even  this  moderate  provision 
But  Harley,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
adopt  the  exterminating  policy  of  the  October^ 
club,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults  of  under- 
standing and  temper,  had  a  sincere  kindnebU 
for  men  of  genius,  reassured  the  anxious  poet 
by  quoting  very  gracefully  and  h^>pily  tha 
lines  of  Virgil-— 

**Non  ohtuaa  a4ao  gaauaiaa  Mdora  Piaal, 
Nae  taai  avaraoa  aqaoa  Tyrti  aol  JaafU  ah  «iha.** 

The  iadulgeace  with  which  Congreve  waa 
treated  by  the  To^^i^^  ao|^i|i^4)^  bf 
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mf  eoneenioo  «&  lii»pMn  whieli  co«id  jttttl/ 
ofiend  the  Whigs.  It  wm  hb  rare  gocMMortnne 
10  share  the  triumph  of  his  frieuds  wkbont 
haTiag  shared  their  prosoriptkm.  When  the 
house  of  HanoTcr  eame  to  the  throne,  his  ibr- 
tanes  began  to  floarish.  The  reversion  to 
which  he  had  been  nominated  twen^  years 
before,  fell  in.  He  was  made  a  secretary  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica;  and  his  whole  income 
amonnted  (o  18001  a  year--a  fortane  which, 
for  a  single  man,  was,  in  that  age,  not  only 
easy,  but  splendid.  He  continued,  however, 
to  practise  the  frugality  which  he  had  learned 
when  he  could  scarcely  spare,  as  Swill  tells 
us,  a  shilling  to  pay  the  chairman  who  carried 
him  to  Lord  Halirax*s.  Though  he  had  no- 
body to  save  for,  he  laid  up  at  least  as  much 
MM  he  spent 

The  infirmities  of  age  came  early  upon  him. 
His  habits  had  been  intemperate;  he  suffered 
much  from  gout;  and  when  confined  to  his 
chamber,  had  no  longer  the  solace  of  literature. 
Blindness,  the  most  crael  misfortune  that  can 
l^fall  the  lonely  student,  made  his  books  ase- 
less  to  him.  He  was  thrown  on  society  for  all 
hia  amusement,  and,  in  society,  his  good  breed- 
ing aad  vivacity  made  him  always  welcome. 

By  the  rising  men  of  letters  he  was  consi- 
dered not  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  classic.  He  had 
kft  their  arena;  he  never  measured  his 
strength  with  them ;  and  he  was  always  loud 
kk  applause  of  their  exertions.  They  could, 
therefore,  entertain  no  jealousy  of  him ;  and 
thought  no  more  of  detracting  from  his  fame 
than  of  carping  at  the  great  men  who  had  been 
lying  a  hundred  years  in  Poet's  Comer.  Even 
the  inmates  of  Grub  Street,  even  the  heroes  of 
the  Danciad,  were  for  once  jast  to  living 
merit.  There  can  be  no  stronger  illustration 
of  the  estimation  in  which  Oongreve  was  held, 
than  the  fact  that  Pope's  Iliad,  a  work  which 
appeared  with  more  ^lendid  auspices  than 
any  other  in  our  language,  was  dedicated  to 
him.  There  was  not  a  duke  in  the  kingdom 
who  would  not  have  been  proud  of  such  a 
compliment.  •  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  great 
admiration  for  the  independence  of  spirit 
which  Pope  showed  on  this  occasion,  and 
anme  surprise  at  his  choice.  *'He  passed  over 
neers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  'Diad*  to 
Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit  Why  he  was 
chosen  for  so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  know."  It  is  certainly  impossible 
to  know ;  yet,  we  think,  it  is  possible  to  guess. 
The  translaUon  of  the  <*  Iliad"  had  been  zeal- 
ously befriended  by  men  of  aU  political  opi- 
nions. The  poet  who  at  an  early  age  had 
been  raised  to  affluence  by  the  emulous  libe- 
rality of  Whigs  and  Tories,  could  not  with  pro* 
priety  inscribe  to  a  chief  of  either  party,  a 
work  which  had  been  munificently  patronised 
hy  both.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  person 
who  was  at  once  eminent  and  neutral.  It  was 
Iherefore  necessary  to  pass  over  peers  and 
statesmen.  Congreve  had  a  high  name  in 
letlers.  He  had  a  high  name  in  aristocratic 
circles.  He  lived  on  terms  of  civility  with 
man  of  all  parties.    By  a  ooaftesy  paid  hiin 


noillier  die  miniaiefB  nof  Ae  Itaden  of  thv  0p^ 
position  could  be  offended. 

The  singular  aff'ectation  iHiich  had  from  th« 
first  been  characteristic  of  Congreve,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  as  be  advanced  in  life* 
At  last  it  became  disagreeable  to  him  to  bear 
hia  own  comedies  praised.  Voltaire,  whose 
soul  was  burned  np  by  the  ragmg  desire  for 
literary  renown,  was  half  puzzled,  half  dis- 
gusted by  what  he  saw,  during  his  visit  tD 
England,  of  this  extraordinary  whim.  Con- 
greve  disclaimed  the  character  of  a  poet^de* 
olared  that  his  plays  were  trifles  proiduced  in 
an  idle  hour,  and  begged  that  Voltaire  would 
consider  him  merely  as  a  gentleman.  **  U  yoa 
had  been  merely  a  gentleman,"  said  Voltaire, 
**l  should  not  have  come  to  see  you." 

Congreve  was  not  a  man  of  warm  affections. 
Domestic  ties  he  had  none ;  and  in  the  tempo- 
rary connections  which  he  formed  with  a  sue* 
cession  of  beauties  from  the  green-room,  his 
heart  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  in- 
terested. Of  all  his  attachments,  that  to  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  lasted  the  kmgest,  and  was  the 
most  celebrated.  This  charming  actress,  who 
was,  during  many  years,  the  idol  of  all  Lon^ 
don;  whose  face  caused  the  fatal  broil  in 
which  Mountfort  fell,  and  for  which  Lord  Mo- 
hun  was  tried  by  the  Peers;  and  to  whom  the 
Eari  of  Searsdale  was  said  to  have  made 
honourable  addresses,  had  conducted  herself^ 
in  veiy  trying  circumstances,  with  extraordi* 
nary  discretion.  Congreve  at  length  became 
her  confidential  friend.  They  constantly  rode 
out  together,  and  dined  together.  Some  people 
said  that  she  was  his  mistress,  and  others  thjit 
she  would  soon  be  his  wife.  He  was  at  last 
drawn  away  from  her  by  the  influence  of  a 
wealthier  and  haughtier  beauty.  Henrietta^ 
daughter  of  the  great  Marlborough,  and  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  had,  on  her  father's 
death,  succeeded  to  his  dukedom,  and  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  immense  property.  Her 
husband  was  an  insignificant  man,  of  whem 
Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Peers  only  to  sleep,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  sleep  on  the  right  as  on  the  left 
of  the  woolsack.  Between  the  duchess  and 
Congreve  sprung  up  a  most  eccentric  friend* 
ship.  He  had  a  seat  every  day  at  her  table, 
and  assisted  in  the  direction  of  her  concerts. 
That  malignant  old  hag,  the  Dowager  Duchesa 
Sarah,  who  had  quarrelled  with  her  daughter, 
as  she  had  quarrelled  with  everybody  else» 
affected  to  suspect  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  But  uie  world  in  general  appears  to 
have  thought  that  a  great  lady  might,  without 
any  imputation  on  her  character,  pay  atfentioa 
to  a  man  of  eminent  genius,  who  was  nearly 
sixty  years  old,  who  was  still  older  in  appear- 
ance and  in  constitution,  who  was  confined  to 
his  chair  by  gout,  and  was  unable  to  read  fhun 
blindness. 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  Congreve  was  ot^' 
dered  to  try  the  Bath  waters.  During  his  ex- 
cursion he  was  overturned  in  his  chariot,  and 
received  some  severe  internal  injury,  tnm 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  came  hook 
to  London  in  a  dangerous  state,  oomplainetl 
constantly  of  a  pain  in  hisside,  and  o«k 
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fhattd  td  sink,  tiU,  in  tiie  ibllbwiDg  Jaaiiary, 
he  expired. 

He  left  lO^OOOl  saved  out  of  the  emola- 
■lents  of  his  lucrative  places.  Johnson  says 
that  this  money  onelit  to  have  gone  to  the  Con- 
greve  family,  whim  was  then  in  great  distjiess. 
Doctor  Young  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  two  gen- 
tlemen who  seldom  agree  with  each  other,  but 
with  whom,  on  this  occasion,  we  are  happy  to 
agree,  think  that  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mrs. 
ja;ra«egifdis.  Congreve  heqneathed  MOi  to 
Ifre.  Bracegirdle,  and  an  equal  smm  to  a  eer- 
lain  Mrs.  JeUat;  but  the  bulk  of  his  aecama- 
iMions  went  to  the  Dueheee  of  Marlborough, 
ia  whose  immense  wealth  snoh  a  legacy  was 
9s  a  drop  in  the  backet  It  might  have  raised 
the  Ihllen  fortunes  of  a  8tafibrdshire  squire— 
it  mic^t  have  enabled  a  retired  astrsss  to  en- 
joy eveiy  comfort^  and,  in  her  sense,  every 
luxary^--biit  it  was  not  suflicient  to  defray  the 
duchess's  establishment  for  two  months. 

The  great  lady  buried  her  friend  with  a 
pomp  seldom  seen  at  the  funerals  of  poets. 
The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient  roof 
of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  interred 
im  Westminster  Abbey.  The  pall  was  home 
jnr  the  Duke  of  Bridgewaler,  Lord  Cobham,  the 
Sari  of  Wilmington,  who  had  been  Speaker, 
and  who  was  afterwards  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration. 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a 
supeH)  diamond  neeklacet  which  she  wore  in 
|K»onr  of  him;  and,  if  report  is  to  be  believed, 
•hewed  her  regard  in  ways  much  more  extras 
ordinary.  It  is  said  that  she  had  a  statue  of 
him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  clockwork,  and 
was  placed  daily  at  her  table ;  that  she  had  a 
wax  doll  made  ia  imitation  of  him,  and  that  the 
leet  of  this  doll  were  regularly  blistered  and 
anointed  by  the  doetors,  as  poor  Congreve's 
iott  had  been  when  he  suffered  from  the  gout 
A  monument  was  erected  to  the  poet  in  West^ 
mhister  Abbey,  with  an  inscription  mritten  by 
Ihe  dttchesst  and  Lord  Cobham  hoMured  him 
•ilh  a  canotaphy*  which  seems  to  us  (though 


that  is  a  bold  word)  the  ugiieet  and  most  abturd 
of  the  buildings  at  Stowe. 

We  have  said  that  Wycherley  was  a  worse 
Congreve.  There  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
analogy  between  the  writings  and  lives  of  these 
two  men.  Both  were  gentlemen  liberally  edu- 
cated. Both  led  town  lives,  and  knew  human 
nature  only  as  it  appears  between  Hyde  Park 
and  the  Tower.  Both  were  men  of  wit.  Nei« 
ther  had  much  imagination.  Both  at  an  <»arly 
age  produced  lively  and  profligate  comedies. 
Both  retired  from  the  field  while  still  in  early 
manhood,  and  owed  to  their  youthful  achieve* 
ments  in  literature  the  consideration  which 
they  enjoyed  in  later  life.  Both,  after  they  had 
ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  puhlished  volumes 
of  miscellanies,  which  did  little  credit  either  to 
their  talents  or  their  morals.  Both,  during 
their  declining  years,  hung  loose  upon  society; 
and  both,  in  their  last  mcnnents,  made  eccentrto 
and  unjustifiable  dispositions  respecting  their 
estates. 

But  in  every  point  Congreve  maintained  his 
superiori^  to  Wycherley.  Wycherley  had  wit| 
but  the  wit  of  Ccmgreve  far  outshines  that  of 
every  comic  writer,  except  Sheridan,  who  has 
arisen  ^thin  the  last  two  centuries.  Congreve 
had  not,  in  a  large  measure,  the  poetical  facul- 
ty, but,  compared  with  Wycherley,  he  might  be 
called  a  great  poet  Wycherley  had  some 
knowledge  of  books,  but  Congreve  was  a  man 
of  real  learning.  Congreve's  offences  against 
decorum,  though  highly  culpable,  were  not  so 
gross  as  those  of  Wycherley ;  nor  did  Congreve, 
like  Wycherley,  exhibit  to  the  world  the  deplo* 
rable  spectacle  of  a  licentious  dotage.  Con- 
greve died  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  considera- 
tion; Wycherley  forgotten  or  despised.  Con« 
ereve's  will  was  absurd  and  capricious;  bu| 
Wycheiley's  last  actions  appeared  to  hava 
been  prompted  by  obdurate  malignity. 

Here^  at  least  for  the  present,  we  must  stop, 
Vanbragh  and  Parquhar  are  not  men  to  b# 
hastily  dismissed,  and  we  have  not  left  ou^ 
selves  space  to  do  them  justice. 
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THE  LATE  LORD  HOLLAND/ 


[GDiMBumftB  Rbtibw  fob  Jult»  1841.] 


Mavt  reasons  make  it  impoasible  for  as  to 
lay  before  oar  readers,  at  the  present  moment^ 
a  complete  riew  of  the  eharacter  and  pablie 
eareer  of  the  late  Lord  Holland.  Bat  we  feel 
that  we  have  already  deferred  too  long  the  doty 
of  paying  some  tribnte  lo  his  memory.  We 
feel  that  it  is  more  becoming  to  bring,  without 
farther  delay,  an  offering,  thoo^h  intrinsically 
of  little  value,  than  to  leave  his  tomb  longer 
without  some  token  of  our  reverence  and  love. 

We  shall  say  veiy  little  of  the  book  which 
lies  on  our  table.  And  yet  it  is  a  book  which, 
even  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a  less  distin- 
guished manner  had  appeared  under  circum- 
stances less  interesting,  would  have  well  repaid 
an  attentive  perusaL  It  is  valuable,  both  as  a 
record  ofprinciples  and  as  a  model  of  compo- 
sition. We  find  in  it  all  the  great  maxims 
which,  durinff  more  Uian  forty  years,  guided 
Lord  Holland  s  public  conduct,  and  the  chief 
reasons  on  which  those  maxims  rest,  condensed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  set  fordi 
with  admirable  perspicuity,  dignity,  and  preci- 
sion. To  his  opinions  on  Foreign  Policy  we, 
for  the  most  part,  cordially  assent;  but,  now 
and  then,  we  are  inclined  to  think  them  impru- 
^lently  generous.  We  could  not  have  signed 
the  protest  against  the  detention  of  Napoleon. 
The  .protest  respecting  the  course  which  Eng- 
land piqued  at  the  Congress  oi  Verona,  thou^ 
it  contains  much  that  is  excellent,  contains 
also  positions  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think. 
Lord  Holland  would!,  at  a  later  period,  have 
admitted  to  be  unsound.  But  to  all  his  doe- 
trines  on  Constitutional  Questions  we  give  our 
hearty  approbation ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
no  British  government  has  ever  deviated  from 
that  line  of  internal  policy  which  he  has  traced, 
without  detriment  to  the  public 

We  will  give,  as  a  specimen  of  this  little 
Tolume,  a  single  passage,  in  which  a  chief 
article  of  the  political  creed  of  the  Whigs  is 
stated  and  explained  with  singular  clearness, 
force,  and  brevity.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that,  in  1825,  the  Catholic  Association  agitated 
for  emancipation  with  most -formidable  effect 
The  Tories  acted  after  their  kind.  Instead  of 
removing  the  grievance,  they  tried  to  put  down 
the  agitation,  and  brought  in  a  law,  apparently 
sharp  and  stringent,  but,  in  truth,  utterly  impo- 
tent, for  restraining  the  right  of  petition.  Lord 
Holland's  protest  on  that  occasion  is  excellent 

**We  are,"  says  he,  "well  aware  that  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  free  dis- 
cussion, and  the  spirit  did  letter  of  our  popular 
institutions,  must  render^-and  they  are  intend< 
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ed  to  render— die  oentiiraaBM  of  M  exteBsir* 
grievance,  and  of  the  dissattothetion  conaequenl 
thereupon,  dangerous  lo  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  ultimately  subrerHve  of  the  aiH 
thority  of  the  slate.  Kxperienee  and  theory 
alike  forbid  us  lo  deny  that  effect  of  a  free  eon* 
stitution ;  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  love  of  liberty 
equally  deter  us  fh»m  lamenting  it  But  we 
have  always  been  taught  to  look  for  the  reme* 
dy  of  such  disorders  in  the  redress  of  the  grier* 
ances  which  justify  them,  and  in  the  removal 
of  the  dissatis&cuon  from  which  they  flow; 
not  in  restraints  on  ancient  prirtleges,  not  in 
inroads  on  the  right  of  public  discussion,  nor 
in  violations  of  the  principles  of  a  tree  govern* 
meat  If;  therefore,  the  legal  method  of  seek* 
ing  redress,  which  has  been  resorted  lo  by 
persons  labouring  under  grievous  disalnlities» 
be  fraught  with  immediate  or  remote  duger  to 
the  state,  we  draw  from  that  circumstance  a 
concliuion  long  since  foretold  by  great  authoi^ 
ity— namely,  that  the  British  oonstitutioii  and 
laige  exclusions  cannot  subsist  together;  that 
the  oonstitation  must  destroy  them,  or  they 
will  destroy  the  constitiitk>n.'' 

It  was  not,  however,  of  this  little  book,  vahM^ 
ble  and  interesting  as  it  is,  but  of  the  author, 
that  we  meant  to  speak;  and  we  will  try  to  do 
so  with  calmness  and  impartiality. 

In  order  fully  to  af^reeiate  the  cbaraeier  of 
Lord  Holland,  it  is  necessary  to  go  far  back 
into  the  history  of  his  family;  for  he  had  ia* 
herited  something  flM>re  than  a  coronet  and  an 
estate.  To  the  house  of  which  he  was  Iha 
head  belongs  one  distinction,  which  we  believe 
to  be  without  a  parallel  in  our  annals.  During 
more  than  a  century,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  at  which  a  Fox  has  not  stood  in  a  promi* 
nent  station  among  public  men.  Scarcely  had 
the  checkered  career  of  the  first  Lord  Hotland 
closed,  when  his  son,  Charles,  rose  to  the  head 
of  the  Opposition,  and  to  the  first  rank  among 
English  debaters.  And  before  Charles  was 
borne  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a  third  Pox  had 
already  become  one  of  the  most  eonspieuooa 
politicians  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  tib/e  eatmg 
family  likeness  which,  in  spite  of  diversities 
arisiiig  firom  education  and  position,  appears 
in  these  three  distinguished  persons.  In  their 
faces  and  figures  there  was  a  resemblance^ 
such  as  is  common  enough  in  novels,  where 
one  pictore  is  good  for  ten  generatioiis,  but 
such  as  in  real  life  is  seldom  found.  The  ample 
person,  the  massy  and  thoughtfhl  forehead*  the 
large  eyebrows,  the  fhll  cheek  and  lip ;  the  ex* 
pression,  so  singulariy  compounded  of  sense^ 
humour,  courage,  openness,  a  strong  will  and  n 
sweet  temper,  were  common  to  aU.  But  the 
features  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  as  ihn 
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^efl  of  1t«jiiold8  IumI  lh^  chisel  of  NoDekcns 
have  handed  them  down  to  ns,  were  disagree- 
ahhf  harsh  and  exaggerated.  In  his  descend- 
ants, the  aspect  was  presenred;  but.  it  was 
foAened,  till  it  became,  in  the  late  lord,  the 
nostgracions  and  interesting  covntenance  that 
was  ever  lighted  np  by  the  mingled  lustre  of 
intelligence  and  benevolence. 

As  h  was  with  the  faces  of  the  men  of  this 
ttoble  family,  so  was  it  with  their  minds.  Na- 
tirre  had  done  much  for  th«n  all.  She  had 
moulded  them  alf  of  that  dav  of  which  she  is 
most  sparing.  To  all  she  had  given  strong 
reason  and  sharp  wit ;  a  quick  relish  for  every 
pli3rsieal  and  intelleetnal  enjoyment;  constitu- 
tional intrepidity,  and  that  fiankness  by  which 
oonstimtional  intrepidity  is  generally  acoom- 
paaied;  spirits  which  nothing  could  depress ; 
tempers  easy,  generous,  and  placable ;  and  that 
genial  courtesy  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart, 
and  of  which  arti^ial  politeness  is  only  a  faint 
and  cold  imitation.  Soch  a  disposition  is  the 
fichest  inheritance  Chat  ever  was  entailed  on 
any  family. 

But  training  and  situation  greatly  modified 
Ae  ftne  qaalities  which  nature  lavished  with 
•och  projfusion  on  three  generations  of  the 
house  of  Pox.  The  first  Lord  Holland  was 
a  needy  political  adventurer.  He  entered 
public  Ufe  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  in- 
tegrity among  statesmen  was  low.  He  started 
at  the  adherent  of  a,  minister  who  had  in- 
deed many  titles  to  respect;  who  possessed 
eminent  talents  both  for  administration  and  for 
debate;  who  understood  the  public  interest 
well,  and  who  meant  fairly  by  the  country; 
but  who  had  seen  so  much  pei^dy  and  mean- 
ness, that  he  had  become  skeptical  as  to  the 
txistence  of  probity.  Weary  of  the  cant  of 
patriotism,  Walpole  had  learned  to  talk  a  cant 
of  a  different  kind.  Disgusted  by  that  sort  of 
hjrpoerisy  which  is  at  least  a  homage  to  virtue, 
he  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  practising  the 
lees  respectable  hypocrisy  which  ostentatiously 
displays  and  sometimes  even  stimulates  vice. 
To  Walpole,  Fox  attached  himself  politically 
and  personally,  with  the  ardour  which  belonged 
to  his  temperament  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  in  the  school  of  Walpde  he  contracted 
faults  which  destroyed  the  value  of  his  maav 
|great  endowments.  He  raised  himself,  indeed, 
to  the  first  consideration  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  he  became  a  consummate  master  of  the 
art  of  debate;  he  attained  honours  and  im- 
mense wealth— but  the  public  esteem  and  con- 
fidence were  withheld  from  him.  His  private 
friends,  indeed,  justly  extolled  his  generosity 
and  good-namre.  They  maintained,  that  in 
those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  they  could 
least  defend,  there  was  nothing  sordid;  and 
that,  if  he  was  misled,  he  was  misled  by 
amiable  feelings— by  a  desire  to  serve  his 
Iriends,  and  by  anxious  tenderness  for  his 
children.  But  by  the  nation  he  was  regarded 
as  a  man  of  insatiable  rapacity  and  desperate 
ambition ;  as  a  man  ready  to  adopt,  without 
•ample,  the  most  immoral  and  the  most  un- 
constitutional measures ;  as  a  man  perfectly 
fitted,  by  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  for  the 
work  of  managing  the  Partiament  by  means  of 
secret  service-money,  and  of  keeping  down  the 
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people  with  the  bayoUet  Many  of  his  contem* 
poraries  had  a  morality  quite  as  lax  as  his ;  but 
venr  few  among  them  had  his  talents,  and  none 
bad  his  hardihood  and  energy.  He  could  not, 
like  Sandys  and  Doddington,  find  safety  in  con- 
tempt He  therefore  became  an  object  of  such 
general  aversion  as  no  statesman  since  the  fall 
of  Strafford  has  incurred— of  such  general 
aversion  as  was  probably  hever  in  afiy  country 
incurred  bv  a  man  of  so  kind  and  cordial  a  di»» 
position.  A  weak  mind  would  have  sunk  under 
such  a  load  of  unpopularity.  But  that  resolute 
spirit  seemed  to  derive  new  firmness  from  the 
public  hatred.  The  only  effect  which  re- 
proaches appeared  td  produce  on  him,  was  to 
sour,  in  some  degree,  nis  naturally  sweet  tern* 
per.  The  last  steps  of  his  public  life  were 
marked,  not  only  by  that  audacity  which  he  h^ 
derived  from  nature— not  onl^  by  that  immo- 
rality Which  he  had  learned  m  the  school  of 
Walpole-*but  by  a  harshness  which  almost 
amounted  to  cruelty,  and  which  had  never  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  his  character.  His  se» 
verity  increased  the  unpopularity  fW>m  which 
it  hsd  sprung.  The  well-known  lampoon  of 
Gray  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country.  All  the  images  are  taken  from 
shipwrecks,  quicksands,  and  cormorants.  Lord 
Holland  is  represented  as  complaining,  that  the 
cowardice  of  his  accomplices  had  prevented 
him  from  putting  down  the  free  spirit  of  the 
city  of  London  by  sword  and  fire,  and  as  pining 
for  the  time  when  birds  of  prey  should  make 
their  nests  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  unclean, 
beasts  burrow  in  St.  Paul's. 

Within  a  few  months  alter  the  death  of  this 
remarkable  man,  his  second  son  Charles  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
American  War.  Charles  had  inherited  the 
bodily  and  mental  constitution  of  his  father, 
and  had  been  much — ^far  too  much — ^nnder  his 
father's  influence.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
that  a  son  of  so  affectionate  and  noble  a  spirit 
should  not  have  been  warmly  attached  to  a 
parent  who  possessed  many  fine  qualities,  and 
who  carried  his  indulgence  and  liberality  to- 
wards his  children  even  to  a  culpable  extent 
The  young  man  saw  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  was,  in  the 
highest  degree,  odious  to  &e  nation ;  and  the 
et^t  was  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  strong  passions  and  constitutional 
boldness.  He  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  father,  and 
took,  while  still  a  boy,  a  deep  part  in  the  most 
unjustifiable  and  unpopular  measures  that  had 
been  adopted  since  tne  reign  of  James  the 
Second.  In  the  debates  on  the  Middlesex 
election,  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by 
his  precocious  powers  of  eloquence,  but  bv  the 
vehement  and  scornful  manner  in  which  he 
bade  defiance  to  public  opinion.  He  was  at 
that  time  regarded  as  a  man  likely  to  be  ths 
most  formidable  champion  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment that  had  appeared  since  the  Revolution 
— to  be  a  Bute  with  far  greater  powers— « 
Mansfield  with  far  greater  courage.  Happily 
his  father's  death  liberated  him  eariy  fh>m  the 
pernicious  influence  by  which  he  had  been 
misted.  His  mind  expanded.  His  range  of 
observation  became  wider.  His  genius  brokt 
through  early  prejg#5^  ,^  jAaen^^ena 
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Tokoee  aai  laagnwiiiitjr  had  fair  play.  In  a 
Terj  short  time  ha  appeared  in  a  stmatioB 
worthy  of  his  aaderstanding  and"  of  his  heart 
From  a  family  whose  name  was  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  tyranny  and  corruption-^ 
from  a  party  of  which  the  theory  and  the  prac* 
tice  were  equally  servile— from  the  midst  of 
the  Luttrells,  the  Dysons,  the  Barringtoas^ 
came  forth  the  greatest  parliamentary  defender 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  late  Lord  Holland  succeeded  to  the 
talents  and  to  the  fine  natural  dispositions  of 
.  his  house.  But  his  situation  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  two  eminent  men  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.  In  some  important  respects 
it  was  better ;  in  some  it  was  worse  than  theirs. 
He  had  one  great  advantage  over  them.  He 
received  a  good  political  educatioo.  The  first 
lord  was  educated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Mr. 
Fox  was  educated  by  his  father.  The  late  lord 
was  educated  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  pernicious 
maxims  early  imbibed  by  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land, made  his  great  talents  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless,  to  the  state.  The  pernicious 
maxims  early  imbibed  by  Mr.  Fox  led  him«  at 
the  commencement  of  his  public  life,  into  great 
faults,  which,  though  afterwards  nobly  expiated, 
were  never  forgotten.  To  the  very  end  of  his 
career,  small  men,  when  they  had  nothing  else 
to  say  in  defence  of  their  own  tyranny,  bigotry, 
and  imbecility,  could  always  raise  a  cheer  by 
•ome  paltry  taunt  about  the  election  of  Colonel 
Luttrell,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Lord  May* 
or,  and  other  measures  in  which  the  great 
Whig  leader  had  borne  a  part  at  the  age  of 
one  or  t«ro-and4wenty.  On  Lord  Holland  no 
such  slur  could  be  thrown.  Those  who  most 
dissent  from  his  opinions  must  acknowledge, 
that  a  public  life,  more  consistent,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  annals.  Every  part  of  it  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  every  other;  and  the 
whole  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  great 
principles  of  toleration  and  civil  freedom. 
This  rare  felicity  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox.  Ix)rd 
Bolland,  as  was  natural  in  a  person  of  his  ta^ 
lents  and  expectations,  began  at  a  very  early 
age  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  politics;  and 
Mr.  Fox  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  forming 
the  mind  of  so  hopeful  a  pupil.  They  corres* 
ponded  largely  on  political  subjects  when  the 
young  lord  was  only  sixteen ;  and  their  friend- 
ship  and  mutual  confidence  continued  to  the 
day  of  that  mournful  separation  at  Ohiswick. 
Under  such  training,  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Holland  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  those 
iaults  which  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  whole 
career  of  his  grandfather,  and  from  which  the 
youth  of  his  uncle  was  not  wholly  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Lord  Holland,  as 
compared  with  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle, 
laboured  under  one  great  disadvantage.  They 
were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
became  a  peer  while  still  an  infant.  When 
he  entered  public  life,  the  House  of  Lords  was 
a  very  small  and  a  very  decorous  assembly. 
The  minority  to  which  he  belonged  was  scarce- 
U  able  to  muster  Ave  or  six  votes  on  the  most 
unportant  nights,  when  eigh^  or  nmety  lords 
wvna  present.     Debate  had  accordingly  be- 


ooae  a  mere  fern,  aa  it  WM  Ui  te  bMi  1 
of  Peers'before  the  Union.  This  was  a  gmi 
misfortune  to  a  man  like  Lord  Holland.  It  wm 
not  by  oocasionally  addressing  fifteen  or  tmwmXf 
sotemn  and  unfriendly  auditors,  that  his  gramt 
father  and  his  uncks  attained  their  unnvaUed 
parliamentary  skilL  The  former  had  learned 
his  art  in  **  the  great  Walpolean  battles,"  on 
nights  when  On^wwas  in  the  chair  seveo- 
teea  hours  without  intermission  i  when  th<i 
thick  ranks  on  both  sides  kept  unbroken  order 
till  longk  after  the  winter  sub  had  risen  apoii 
them ;  when  the  blind  weee  led  out  by  the  hand 
into  the  lobby ;  and  the  paralytic  laul  down  ii| 
their  bed-clothes  on  the  benches.  Thepow* 
ers  of  Charles  Fox  were»  from  the  first,  tan* 
cised  in  conflicts  not  less  exciting.  The  greal 
talents  of  the  late  Lord  Holland  had  no  sucli 
advantage.  This  was  the  more  unfortunate 
because  the  peculiar  species  of  eloqaenoe^ 
which  belonged  to  him  in  commoB  with  bta 
family,  required  much  practice  to  derelope  ili 
With  strong  sense,  and  the  greatest  readineaq 
of  wit,  a  certain  tendency  to  hesitation  waa 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Fox.  This  hesitation 
arose,  not  from  the  poverty,  hut  from  the  wealtli 
of  their  vocabulary.  They  paused,  not  frona 
the  difficulty  of  finding  one  expression,  but 
from  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between  several* 
It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  constant  ex* 
ercise,  that  the  first  Lord  Holland  and  his  son 
overcame  the  defect.  Indeed,  neither  of  theaa 
overcame  it  completely. 

In  statement,  the  late  L(^  Holland  was  nel 
successful ;  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  repi^* 
He  had  the  quick  eye  of  his  house  for  the  ua* 
sound  parts  of  an  argument,  and  a  great  felicitjr 
in  exposing  them.  He  was  decidedly  nsore 
distinguislwd  in  debate  than  any  peer  of  hia 
times  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  Nay,  to  find  his  equal  among  persona 
similarly  situated,  we  must  go  back  eighty 
years— to  Earl  OranviUe.  For  Mansfield^ 
Thurlow,  Loughborough,  Grey,  GrenviUe, 
Brougham,  Plunkett,  and  other  eminent  mm^ 
living  and  dead,  whom  we  will  not  stop  to  emn 
merate,  carried  to  the  Upper  House  an  elo» 
quence  formed  and  matured  in  the  Lowers 
The  opinion  of  the  most  discerning  judges  wme* 
that  Lord  Holland's  oratorical  performanoesi 
though  sometimes  most  successful,  afforded  M| 
fair  measure  of  his  oratorical  powers ;  ana 
that,  in  an  assembly  of  which  the  debates  were 
frequent  and  animated,  he  would  have  atuined 
a  very  high  order  of  excellence.  It  was,  in« 
deed,  impossible  to  converse  with  him  withom 
seeing  that  he  was  bom  a  debater.  To  him,  as 
to  his  uncle,  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  diar 
cussion  was  a  positive  pleasure.  With  the 
greaieat  good-nature  a»d  good-breeding,  he 
was  the  very  opposite  to  an  aasenter.  The 
word  ''disputatious"  is  generally  used  as  a 
word  of  reproach;  but  we  can  express  oar 
meaning  only  hy  saying  that  Lord  Holland  waa 
most  courteously  and  pleasantly  disputation^ 
In  truth,  his  quickness  in  discovering  and  a^ 
prebending  distinctions  and  analogies  waa 
such  as  a  veteran  judge  atii^envy.  The  lawf 
yers  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanoaster  were  aatoniah 
ad  to  find  in  an  unprotoaaional  man  ae  atfuag 
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AmUsK  Ibr  Am  «tot»ii&  pactt  of  tkeif  MiMM; 
aaui  complained  that  at  toon  as  tfacy  had  spUi 
m  hair»Lord  Holland  proceeded  to  split  the 
^laments  into  filaments  still  finer.  In  a  mind 
less  happily  constituted,  there  might  have  bean 
1^  risk  that  this  turn  for  subtiltjr  would  have 
produced  serious  evil.  But  in  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  Lord  Holland  there  was 
ample  security  against  all  such  danger.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  inge- 
nuity. He  puts  his  l<^o  to  its  proper  use ; 
and  in  him  the  dialectician  was  always  subor- 
dinate to  the  statesman. 

His  political  life  is  wjitten  in  the  chronioles 
of  his  country.  Perhaps,  as  we  halre  already 
intimated,  his  opinions  on  two  or  three  great 
questions  of  Foreign  Policy  were  open  lo  just 
objection.  Yet  even  his  errors,  if  he  erred, 
were  amiable  and  respectable.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  do  not  love  and  admire  him  the 
more  because  he  was  now  and  then  seduced 
^m  what  we  regard  as  a  wise  policy,  by  sym- 
pathy with  tbe  oppressed;  by  generosity  to* 
wards  the  fallen;  by  a  philanthropy  so  en- 
larged that  it  took  in  all  nations ;  by  love  of 
peace,  which  in  him  was  second  only  to  the 
u>ve  of  freedom ;  by  the  magnanimous  credulity 
of  a  mind  which  was  as  incapable  of  suspect- 
ing as  of  devising  mischief^ 

To  his  views  on  questions  of  Domestic  Po- 
licy, the  voice  of  his  countrymen  does  ample 
justice.  The^  revere  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  was,  durmg  forty  years,  the  constant  pro- 
tector of  all  oppressed  races,  of  all  persecuted 
sects — of  the  man,  whom  neither  the  preju- 
dices nor  the  interests  belonging  to  his  station 
could  seduce  from  the  path  of  right — of  the 
noble,  who  in  every  great  crisis  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  commons— -of  the  planter,  who  made 
manful  war  on  the  slave-trade-^f  the  land- 
owner, whose  whole  heart  was  in  the  struggle 
against  the  corn-laws. 

We  have  hitherto  touched  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  those  parts  of  Lord  Holland's  character 
which  were  open  to  the  observation  of  mil- 
lions. How  shall  we  express  the  feelings  with 
which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  those  who 
were  honoured  with  his  friendship  t  Or  in 
what  langui^ce  shall  we  speak  of  that  house, 
once  celebrated  for  its  rare  attractions  to  the 
Jhrthest  ends  of  the  civilized  world,  and  now 
^enc  and  desolate  as  the  grave  1  That  house 
was,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  apostro- 
phized by  a  poet  in  tender  and  graceful  lines, 
which  have  now  acquired  a  new  meaning  not 
less  sad  than  that  which  they  originally  bore : — 

**Tbou  hlU,  whoM  brov  tlia  aBtiqae  Mrnctarftf  grace, 
lteHr*d  by  bold  chief*  of  Warwick**  noble  mce. 
Why,  once  co  loved,  whcne'vr  thy  bower  appear*. 
O'er  ny  dlin  eyebaUi  $\9mpt  tbe  tudden  teara  Y 
How  iweet  were  oiiee  tby  proepecta  ft'eah  and  fek. 
Thy  aloplng  walka,  and  anpolluled  air! 
How  aweei  tbe  gloonia  beneath  tbtne  aged  treec, 
Tby  nooniMe  abadow.  and  thine  evening  breeaet 
Hia  imaae  tby  foraaken  bowera  reatore ; 
Thy  walka  and  airy  proepecu  charm  no  more ; 
hn  more  the  aunner  in  thy  glooma  allay'd, 
TlilDe  evening  breexee,  and  thy  Doonday  ahsde." 


Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and  strue- 
lores  may  follow  their  illustrioas  masters. 
Tha  wonderful  city  which,  ancient  and  gigaa- 


tia  as  k  IS,  still  eenttniies  to  grow  at  ihsC  as  a 
young  town  of  logwood  by  a  watei^privilege 
in  Michigan,  may  soon  displace  those  turrets 
and  gardens  which   are  associated  with   so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  noble — with  the 
eourtly  magnificence  of  Rieh^with  the  loves 
of  Onnond---with  the  counsels  of  Cromwell— 
with  the  death  of  Addison.    The  time  is  coming 
when,  perhaps,  a  few  old  men,  the  last  survi- 
vors of  our   generation,  will  in  vain  seek, 
amidst  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  railway 
stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which 
was  in  their  youth  the  favourite  resort  of  wits 
and  beavties-o-of  painters  and  poets~of  scho- 
lars, philoBopbers,  and  statesmen.    They  will 
then  remember,  with  strange  tenderness,  many 
objects  once  ftimiliar  to  them— the  avenue  and 
the  terrace,  the  busts  and  the  paintings ;  the 
carving,  the  grotesque  gilding,  and  the  enig- 
matical mottoes.  With  peculiar  fondness  ther 
will  recall  that  venerable  chamber,  in  which 
all  the  antique  gravity  of  a  college  Hbrary  was 
so  singularly  blended  with  all    that  female 
grace  and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a 
drawing-room.    They  will  recollect,  not  un- 
moved, those  shelves  loaded  with  the  varied 
learning  of  many  lands  and  many  ages ;  thosa 
portraits  in  which  were  preserved  the  features 
of  the  best  and  wisest  Englishmen  of  two  gene* 
rations.     They  will  recollect  how  many  men 
who  have  guided  the  politics  of  Europe— who 
have  moved  great  assemblies  by  reason  and 
eloquenoe-^who  have  put  life  into  bronze  and 
canvass,  or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things 
so  written  as  it  shall  not  willingly  let  them  die 
— were  there  mixed  with  all  that  was  loveliest 
and  gayest  in  tbe  society  of  the  most  splendid 
of  capitals.    They  will  remember  the  singular 
character  which  belonged  to  that  circle,  in 
which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  eveiy 
art  and  science,  had  its  place.    They  will  re- 
member how  the  last  debate  was  discussed  in 
one  comer,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in 
another ;  while  Wilkie  gazed  with  modest  ad* 
miration  on  Reynolds'  Baretti ;  while  Mackii^ 
tosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a 
quotation;  while  Talleyrand  related  his  con- 
versations with  Barras  at  the  Luxemburg,  or 
his  ride  with  Lannes  over  the  field  of  Auster- 
litz.    They  will  remember,  above  all,  the  grace 
—and  the  kindness,  far  more  admirable  than 
grace — with  which  the  princely  hospitality  of 
that  ancient  mansion  was  dispensed.    They 
will  remember  the  venerable  and  benignanc 
countenance  and  the  cordial  voice  of  him  who 
bade  them  welcome.     They  will  remember 
that  temper  which  years  of  pain,  of  sickness, 
of  lameness,  of  eonfinen^nt,  seemed  only  to 
make  sweeter  and  sweeter;  and  that  frank 
politeness,  which  at  once  relieved  all  the  em* 
barrassment  of  tbe  youngest  and  most  timid 
writer  or  artist,  who  foimd  himself  for  the  first 
time  among  ambassadors  and  earls.     They 
will  remember  that  constant  flow  of  conversiP 
tion,  so  natural,  so  animated,  so  various,  so 
rich  with  observation  and  anecdote ;  that  wil 
which  never  gave  a  wound;   that  exquisite 
mimicry  which  ennobled,  instead  of  degrading ; 
that  goodness  of  heart  which  appeared  in  every 
look  and  accent,  and  gave  additional  valoe  lo 
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mrf  talfttt  and  aoqafremMU.  Th^  will  re- 
member, too,  that  be  whose  same  the^  faoM  in 
reverence  was  not  less  distinguixhed  by  the  in- 
ilezible  oprightneas  of  his  political  conduct 
than  by  his  loving  disposition  and  his  winning 
manners.  They  wilt  remember  that,  in  the 
lait  lines  which  he  traced,  he  expressed  his 


J^  thai  he  had  dmie  neiftfng  tmwoHhy  of  ihlh 
friend  of  Fox  and  Orey;  and  they  win  hara 
reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in  looking  back 
on  many  troubled  years,  they  cannot  acensa 
themselves  of  having  done  any  thing  nnwortl^r 
of  men  who  were  distingnished  by  ^  frieii» 
ship  of  Lord  Holland. 


WARREN   HASTINGS.* 

{EamBcaoB  Rtvnw,  OcroBsa,  1841.] 


Tail  book  seems  to  have  been  mannfactnred 
in  parsnance  of  a  contract,  by  which  the  re- 
presentatives of  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  one 
part,  bound  themselves  to  famish  papers,  and 
Mr.  Gleig,  on  the  other  part,  bonnd  himself  to 
Aimish  praise.  It  is  bat  jast  to  say  that  the 
covenants  on  both  sides  have  been  most  faith- 
ftdly  kept;  and  the  resolt  is  before  as  in  the 
form  of  three  big  bad  volames,  fall  of  un- 
digested correspondence  and  undisceming 
panegyric 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  this  per- 
formance in  detail,  we  could  easily  make  a 
long  article  by  merely  pointing  out  inaccurate 
statements,  inelegant  expressions,  and  immoral 
doctrines.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  criti- 
cism on  a  bookmaker;  and,  whatever  credit 
Mr.  Gleig  may  have  justly  earned  by  former 
works,  it  is  as  a  bookmaker,  and  nothing  more, 
that  he  now  comes  before  us.  More  eminent 
men  than  Mr.  Gleig  have  written  nearly  as  ill 
as  he,  when  they  have  stooped  to  similar 
drudgery.  It  would  be  unjust  to  estimate 
Goldsmith  by  the  History  of  Greece,  or  Scott 
by  the  Life  of  Napoleon.  Mr.  Gleig  is  neither 
a  Goldsmith  nor  a  8cott ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
jost  to  deny  that  he  is  capable  of  something 
better  than  these  memoirs.  It  would  also,  we 
hope  and  believe,  be  anjust  to  charge  any 
Christian  minister  with  the  guilt  of  ddiberate- 
Iv  maintaining  some  propositions  which  we 
find  in  this  book.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Gleig  has  written  several  passages, 
which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  **  Prince" 
of  MacbiavelK  that  the  **  Prince  of  Machiavelli 
bears  to  the  ''Whole  Doty  of  Man,"  and  which 
*«oald  excite  amazement  in  a  den  of  robbers, 
or  on  board  of  a  schooner  of  pirates.  But  we 
are  willing  to  attribute  these  offences  to  haste, 
to  thoughtlessness,  tatd  to  that  disease  of  the 
understanding  which  may  be  called  the  Fwror 
Bhgmpkiem,  and  which  is  to  writers  of  lives 
what  the  gikre  is  to  an  Alpine  shepherd,  or 
Iht-eating  to  a  Negro  slave. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  best 
meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  if,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  the  faults  of  this  book,  we  attempt 
r  giire,  in  a  way  necessarily  hasty  and  imper- 
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feet,  our  own  view  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  Our  feeling  towards  him  is  not 
exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
impeached  him  in  1787;  neither  is  it  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  uncovered  and 
stood  up  to  receive  him  in  1813.  He  had 
great  qualities,  and  he  rendered  great  services 
to  the  state.  But  to  represent  hem  as  a  maa 
cf(  stainless  virtue,  is  to  make  him  ridiculous; 
and  from  regard  for  his  memory,  if  from  no 
other  feeling,  his  friends  would  have  done  weH 
to  lend  no  countenance  to  such  puerile  adula- 
tion. We  believe  that,  if  he  were  now  living, 
be  would  have  sufficient  judgment  and  suffi- 
cient greamess  of  mind  to  wish  to  be  shown 
as  he  was.  He  must  have  known  that  there 
were  dark  spots  on  his  fhme.  He  might  also 
have  felt  wim  pride,  that  the  splendour  of  his 
fame  would  bear  many  spots.  He  would  have 
preferred,  we  are  confident,  even  the  severity 
of  Mr.  Mill  to  the  puffing  of  Mr.  Gleig.  Be 
would  have  wished  posterity  to  have  a  like- 
ness of  him,  though  an  unfavourable  likeness, 
rather  than  a  daub  at  once  insipid  and  unna- 
tural, resemblin|  neither  him  nor  anybody  else. 
"Paint  me  as  1  am,"  said  Oliver  Cromwell, 
while  sitting  to  young  Lely.  « If  yon  leave 
out  the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you 
a  shilling."  Even  in  such  a  trifie,  the  great 
Protector  showed  both  his  good  sense  ana  his 
magnanimity.  He  did  not  wish  all  that  was 
characteristic  in  his  countenance  to  be  lost,  in 
the  rain  attempt  to  give  him  the  regular  fea-  . 
mres  and  the  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the 
curl-pated  minions  of  James  the  First.  He 
was  content  that  his  face  should  go  forth 
marked  with  all  the  blemishes  which  had  been 
put  on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  steepless  nights, 
by  anxiety,  perhaps  by  remorse ;  but  with  va^ 
lour,  policy,  authority,  and  public  care,  written 
in  all  its  princely  lines.  If  men  truly  gre^ 
knew  their  own  interest,  it  is  thus  tlmt  they 
would  wish  their  minds  to  be  portrayed.    • 

Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an  anoieat 
and  illustrious  race.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
his  pedigree  can  be  traced  back  to  the  great 
Danish  sea-king,  whose  sails  were  long  the 
terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  British  channel ; 
and  who,  after  many  fierce  and  doubtful  strug- 
gles, yielded  at  last  to  the  valour  and  genius 
of  Alfred.  But  the  undoubted  splendour  of 
the  line  of  Hastings  needs  no  illustration  from 
{Me,    One  branch  of  that  Une  wore,  in  iha 
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4lMirtaeiifli  otnta^  ^  etrputt  of  Peabfoke. 
From  another  InrADch  spnag  Uia  renovned 
Chamberlain,  the  faithnU  adherent  of  the 
White  Rom,  whose  (ate  has  ftimiahed  so 
striking  a  tl^me  both  to  poets  and  to  histo* 
rians.  His  family  received  from  the  Tudocs 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon;  whieh,  after  kmg 
dispossession,  was  regained  in  our  time  bj 
a  series  of  events  searcely  paralleled  in  ro- 
mance. 

The  lords  <^  the  manor  of  Daylesfbrd,  in 
Worcestershire,  claimed  to  be  considered  as 
the  heads  of  this  distinguished  family.  The 
main  stock,  indeed,  prospered  less  than  some 
of  the  younger  shoots.  But  the  Dayleslbrd 
family,  though  not  ennobled,  was  wealthy  and 
highly  considered,  till,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  it  was  overwhelmed  in  the  great  ruin  of' 
the  Civil  War.  The  Hasting  of  that  time  was 
a  zealous  Cavalier.  He  raised  money  on  his 
own  lands,  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint  at  Oxford, 

i'oined  the  royal  army,  and,  after  spending 
lalf  of  his  proper^  in  the  cause  of  King 
Charles,  was  glad  to  ransom  himself  by  mak- 
ing over  most  of  the  remaining  half  to  Shaker 
Lenthal  The  old  seat  at  Daylesford  still  re- 
mained in  the  family;  but  it  could  no  longer 
be  kept  up;  and  in  the  following  generation 
it  was  sold  to  a  merchant  of  London. 

Before  the  transfer  took  place,  the  last  Hast- 
ings of  Daylesford  had  presented  his  second 
son  to  the  rectory  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  family  stood.  The 
living  was  of  little  value ;  and  the  situation  of 
the  poor  clergyman,  after  the  sale  of  the  estate, 
was  deplorable.  He  was  coastihtly  engaged 
in  lawsuits  about  his  tithes  with  the  new  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  was  at  length  utterly  ruined. 
His   eldest   sen,  Howard,  a   well-conducted 

?oung  man,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Customs. 
*he  second  son,  Pynaston,  an  idle,  worthless 
boy,  married  before  he  was  sixteen,  lost  his 
w&  in  two  ^ears,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  died,  leaving  to  the  care  of  his  un- 
fortunate father  a  little  orphan,  destined  to 
strange  and  memorable  vicissitades  of  fortoae. 
Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  was  bom  on 
fhe  6th  of  December,  1782.  His  mother  died 
a  few  days  later,  and  he  was  left  dependent 
on  his  distressed  grandfather.  The  child  was 
early  sent  to  the  village  school,  where  he 
learned  his  letters  on  the  same  bench  with  the 
sons  of  the  peasantry.  Nor  did  any  thing  in 
his  garb  or  fare  indicate  that  his  life  was  lo 
take  a  widely  different  course  from  that  of  the 
young  rustics  with  whom  he  studied  and 
played.  But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the 
dawn  of  so  much  genius  and  so  much  ambi- 
.  tion.  The  very  ploughmen  observed,  and  long 
remembered,  how  kindly  little  Warren  u>ok  to 
his  book.  The  daily  sight  of  the  lands  which 
his  ancestors  had  possessed,  and  which  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  filled  his 

e^ung  brain  with  wild  fancies  and  projects, 
e  loved  to  hear  stories  of  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  his  progenitors — of  their  splendid 
housekeeping,  their  loyalty,  and  their  valour. 
On  one  bright  summer  day,  the  boy,  then  just 
seven  years  old,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet 
which  flows  through  the  old  domain  of  hii 
house  to  join  the  Isis.    There,  as  threescore 


aad  ten  years  later  he  tdd  the  tale»  rose  in  hia 
mind  a  scheme  which,  through  ail  the  turn* 
of  his  eventful  career,  was  never  abandoned. 
He  would  recover  the  estate  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  fathers.  He  would  be  Hastings 
of  Daylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in  in 
fancy  and  poverty,  grew  stronger  as  his  iatel 
kct  expanded  and  as  his  fortune  rose.  He 
pursued  his  plan  with  that  calm  but  indomita- 
ble force  of  will,  which  was  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  character.  When,  under  a 
tropical  sun,  he  ruled  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics, 
his  hopes,  amidst  all  the  cares  of  war,  financer 
and  legislation,  still  pointed  to  Daylesford. 
And  when  his  long  public  life,  so  singalarly 
checkered  with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and 
obloquy,  had  at  length  closed  forever,  it  was 
to  Daylesford  that  he  retired  to  die. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  his  uncle, 
Howard,  determined  to  take  charge  of  him, 
and  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  The  boy 
went  up  to  London,  and  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Newington,  where  he  was  well  taught  but 
ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the  smallness  of 
his  stature  to  the  hard  and  scanty  fare  of  his 
seminary.  At  ten  he  was  removed  to  West- 
minster school,  then  flourishing  under  the  care 
of  Dr»  Nichols.  Vinny  Bourne,  as  his  pupils 
affectionately  called  him,  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ters. Churchill,  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cumberland, 
Cowper,  were  among  the  students.  With 
Cowper,  Hastings  formed  a  friendship  which 
neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a  wide  dissimi- 
larity of  opinions  and  pursuits,  could  wholly 
dissolve.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
met  after  they 'had  grown  to  manhood.  But 
many  years  later,  when  the  voices^of  a  crowd 
of  great  orators  were  prying  for  vengeance  on 
the  oppressor  of  India,  the  shy  and  secluded 
poet  could  imagine  to  himself  Hastings  the 
Governor-General,  only  as  the  Hastings  with 
whom  he  had  rowed  on  the  Thames  and  played 
in  the  cloister;  and  refused  to  believe  that  90 
good-tempered  a  fellow  could  have  done  any 
thing  very  wrong.  His  own  life  had  been 
spent  in  praying,  musing,  and  rhyming  among 
the  waterlilies  of  the  Ouse.  He  had  preserved 
in  no  common  measure  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood. His  spirit  had  indeed  been  severely 
tried,  but  not  by  temptations  which  impelleu 
him  to  any  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  so- 
cial morality.  He  had  never  been  attacked 
by  combinations  of  powerful  and  deadly  ene- 
mies. He  had  never  been  compelled  to  make 
a  choice  between  innocence  and  greatness, 
between  crime  and  ruin.  Firmly  as  he  held 
in  theory  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  his 
habits  were  such,  that  he  was  unable  to  conceive 
how  far  from  the  path  of  right,  even  kind  and 
noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage  of 
conflict  and  the  lust  of  dominion. 

Hastings  had  another  associate  at  West- 
minster, of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  frequent  mention— Elijah  Impey.  We 
know  little  about  their  school  dajrs.  But  we 
think  we  may  safely  venture  to  guess  that, 
whenever  Hastings  wished  to  play  any  trick 
more  than  usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey 
with  a  tart  or  a  bail  to  act  as  fag  in  the  wont 
part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his  com 
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ndM  fts  u  exo^lent  swimmer,  bdatmaa,  to^ 
scholar.  At  (barteen  b€  was  first  in  the  el- 
amination  for  the  fbon^atioii.  His  name  in 
gilded  letters  on  the  walls  of  the  dormitory, 
still  attests  his  victory  orer  many  older  com- 
petitors. He  Slaved  two  years  longer  at  the 
school,  and  was  looking  forward  to  S  student- 
ship at  Christchnrch,  idien  an  event  happen- 
ed which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
Howard  Hastings  died,  beqneathing  his  ne- 
phew to  the  care  of  a  fViend  and  distant  relation, 
named  Ch  is  wick.  This  gentleman,  though  he 
did  not  absolutely  refuse  the  charge,  was  de- 
sirous to  rid  himself  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Dr.  Nichols  made  strong  remonstrances  against 
the  cruelty  of  interrupting  the  studies  of  a 
youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  even  offered  to  bear  * 
the  expense  of  sending  his  favourite  pupil  to 
Oxford.  But  Mr.  Chiswick  was  inflexible. 
He  thought  the  jrears  which  had  already  been 
wasted  on  hexameters  and  pentameters  quite 
sufiicient  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  obtain 
for  the  lad  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Whether  the  young 
adventurer,  when  once  shipped  off,  made  a 
fortune,  or  died  of  a  liver  complaint,  he  equal- 
ly ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  anybody.  Warren 
was  accordingly  removed  from  Westminster 
school,  and  placed  for  a  few  months  at  a  com- 
mercial academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping.  In  January,  1750,  a  few  days 
after  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  vear, 
he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived  at  his  desti- 
nation in  the  October  following. 

He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in  the 
Secretary's  office  at  Galcrutta,  and  laboured 
there  during  two  years.  Port  William  was 
then  a  purely  commercial  settlement.  Iti  the 
south  of  India  the  encroaching  policy  of  Da- 

eleix  had  transformed  the  servants  of  the 
inglish  company,  against  their  will,  into 
diplomatists  and  generals.  The  war  of  the 
succession  was  ragine  in  the  Camatic;  and 
the  tide  had  been  suddenly  turned  asrainst  (he 
French  by  the  genius  of  young  Robert  Cllre. 
But  in  Bengal,  the  European  settlers,  at  peace 
with  the  natives  and  with  each  other,  were 
wholly  occupied  with  Ledgers  and  Bills  of 
ladinjT. 

After  two  years  passed  in  keeping  accounts 
at  Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent  up  the  country 
to  Cossimbazar,  a  town  which  lies  on  the 
Hoogly,  abftut  a  mile  fh>m  Moorshedabad,  and 
which  then  bore  to  Moorshedabad  a  relation,  if 
we  may  compare  small  things  with  great,  such 
as  the  city  of  London  bears  to  Westminster. 
Moorshedabad  was  the  abode  of  the  prince 
who,  by  an  authority  ostensibly  derivea  from 
tiie  Mogul,  but  really  independent,  ruled  the 
three  great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar.  At  Moorshedabad  were  the  court,  the 
harem,  and  the  pubKc  offices.  Cossimbazar 
was  a  port  and  a  place  of  trade,  renowned  for 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  silks  which 
were  sold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly  receiving 
and  sending  forth  fleets  of  richly  laden  barges. 
At  this  important  point,  the  Company  had 
•siablishfHl  a  small  factory  subordinate  to  that 
of  Tort  William.  Here,  during  several  years, 
Hastings  was  employed  in  making  bargains 


An*  stviflfli  wHh  iratiire'  broketi*  While  h^  #ali 
thus  engaged,  fturaiah  Dowlah  succeeded  1^ 
the  government,  and  declared  war  against  tiMi 
English.  The  defenceless  settlement  of  Cos- 
simbazar, lying  close  to  the  tjrrant's  eapital» 
was  instantly  seized.  Hastings  was  sent  n 
prisoner  to  Moorshedabad;  but,  in  eons^* 
quence  of  ^e  humane  intefventkm  of  the  sef- 
rairts  of  the  Dutch  Company,  was  treated  wttk 
indulgence.  Meanwhile  the  Nabob  marched 
on  Calcutta ;  the  governor  and  the  eommandr 
ant  fled ;  the  town  and  citadel  were  taken,  and 
most  of  the  English  prisoners  perished  in  Ifaa 
Blackhole. 

In  these  events  originated  (he  greatness  of 
Warren  Hastings.  The  fugitive  governor  and 
his  companions  had  taken  refuge  on  the  dreary 
islet  of  Fulda,  near  the  mouth  of  Uie  Hoogly. 
They  were  naturally  desirous  to  obtain  full 
information  respecting  the  proceedings  of  tht 
Nabob;  and  no  person  seemed  so  Hkeiy  to 
furnish  it  as  Hastings,  who  was  a  prisoner  at 
la^re  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tfao 
court.  He  thus  became  a  diplomatic  agent* 
and  soon  established  a  high  character  of  abili* 
ty  and  resolution.  The  treason  which  at  a  later 
period  was  fatal  to  Surajah  Dowlah  was  al- 
ready in  progress;  and  Hastings  was  admitted 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  conspirators.  But 
the  time  for  striking  had  not  arrived.  It  was 
necessary  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  d^ 
sign ;  and  Hastings,  who  was  now  in  extreme 
peril,  fled  to  Fulda. 

Soon  alter  his  arrival  at  Fulda,  ^e  expedi- 
tion (hym  Madras,  commanded  by  Clive,  ap- 
peared in  mt  Hoogley.  Warren,  jroung,  intre- 
pid, and  excited  probably  by  the  example  of 
the  commander  or  the  forces,  who,  having  liln 
himself  been  a  mercantile  agent  of  the  Cotn- 
pany,  had  been  turned  by  public  calamities 
into  a  soldier,  detennined  to  serve  in  the  ranks. 
During  the  early  operations  of  the  war  he  car- 
ried a  musket  But  the  quick  eye  of  CUve 
soon  perceived  that  the  head  of  the  young 
volunteer  would  be  more  useful  than  his  arm. 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  JaAor 
was  proclaimed  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Hasdngt 
was  appointed  to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  new 
prince  as  agent  for  the  Company. 

He  remained  at  Moorshedabad  till  the  year 
1761,  when  he  became  member  of  Council,  and 
was  consequently  forced  to  reside  at  Calcutta* 
This  was  during  the  interval  between  Clivers 
flrst  and  second  administration—an  intenra^ 
which  has  left  on  the  fhme  of  the  East  India 
Company  a  stain  not  wholly  eflhced  by  manj 
years  of'^just  and  humane  government  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
new  and  anomalous  empire.  On  the  one  side 
was  a  band  of  English  fVmctionkries,  daring, 
intelligent,  eager  to  be  rich.  On  the  other  side 
Was  a  great  native  population,  helpless,  timid, 
accustomed  to  crouch  under  oppression.  Td 
keep  the  stronger  race  fh>m  preying  on  the 
weaker  was  an  undertaking  wnich  tasked  to 
the  utmost  the  talents  and  energy  of  Clive. 
Vansittart,  with  fair  intentions,  was  a  feeblo 
and  inefficient  ruler.  The  master  caste,  as 
was  natural,  broke  loose  from  all  restraint, 
and  then  was  seen  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
aiott  frightftU  of  all  spectacles,  the  strength 
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irtitHHtatkfft  widK^Qt  its  mm7.  To  all  other 
^InmoiltHn  there  is  a  cheok ;  imperfect,  indeed, 
md  liable  to  gross  abuse,  but  still  stfficieut 
1»  preserve  society  firom  the  last  extreme  of 
laisery.  A  time  comes  when  the  evils  of  sub- 
islsMcn  are  obviously  greater  than  those  of  re- 
•istanee ;  when  (bar  itself  begets  a  sort  of  cou- 
rage ;  when  a  convulsive  burst  of  popular  rage 
tatd  despair  warns  tyrants  not  to  presume  too 
ihr  on  the  patience  of  mankind.  But  against 
misgovemment  such  as  then  afflicted  Bengal 
•it  was  impossible  to  struzgle.  The  superior 
iatdligettce  and  enei^  of  the  dominant  class 
ttade  their  power  irresistible.  A  war  of  Ben- 
galees against  Englishmen  was  Hke  a  war  of 
cheep  against  wolves,  of  men  against  demons. 
The  only  protection  which  the  conquered  could 
Und  was  in  the  moderation,  the  clemency,  the 
enlarged  policy  of  the  conquerors.  That  pro- 
ieeiion,  at  a  later  period,  tiiey  found.  But  at 
first  English  power  came  among  them  unac- 
companied by  English  morality.  There  was 
•n  interval  between  the  time  at  which  thev  be- 
came our  subjects  and  the  time  at  which  we 
began  to  reflect  that  we  were  bound  to  dis- 
clMirge  towards  them  the  duty  of  rulers.  Dur- 
ing that  interval  the  business  of  a  servant  of 
the  Company  was  simply  to  wring  out  of  the 
ttatives  a  hundred  or  two  himdi^  Aousand 
pounds  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  he  might 
return  home  before  his  constitution  had  suf- 
Ihred  from  the  heat,  to  marry  a  peer's  daugh- 
ter, to  buy  rotten  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to 
give  balls  in  St.  James's  Square.  Of  the  con- 
duet  of  Hastings  at  this  time  little  is  known ; 
tmt  the  little  that  is  known,  and  the  eircum- 
ttanee  that  little  is  known,  must  be  considered 
fta  honourable  to  him.  He  coukl  not  protect 
the  natives;  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  ab- 
stain from  plundering  and  oppressing  them; 
and  this  he  appears  to  have  done.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  at  this  time  he  continued  poor ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that,  by  cruelty  and  dis- 
lionesty,  be  might  easily  have  become  rich.  It 
is  certain  that  be  was  never  charged  with  hav- 
ing borne  a  share  in  the  abuses  which  then 
Srevailed;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  thaf, 
!  he  had  borne  a  share  in  those  abuses,  the 
able  and  bitter  enemies  who  afterwards  perse- 
««led  him  would  not  have  failed  to  discover 
and  to  proclaim  his  guiH.  The  keen,  severe, 
and  even  malevolent  scrutiny  to  which  his 
wlK>le  public  life  was  subjected-— a  scrutiny 
YBparatleled,  as  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
iMuikiad — is,  in  one  respeet,  advantageous  to 
his  reputation.  It  brought  many  lamentable 
blemtshes  to  light;  but  it  entitles  him  to  be 
Considered  pure  from  every  blemishirhich  has 
not  been  brought  to  light 

The  trtith  is,  that  me  temptations  to  which 
•e  many  English  ftmctionaries  yielded  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  were  not  temptations 
addressed  to  the  ruling  passions  of  warren 
Hastings.  He  was  not  squeamish  in  pecu- 
niary transactions ;  but  he  was  neither  sordid 
nor  rapacious.  He  was  far  too  enlightened  a 
man  to  look  on  a  great  empire  purely  as  a 
bucanier  would  look  on  a  galleon.  Had  his 
heart  been  much  worse  than  it  was,  his  under- 
standing would  have  preserved  him  from  that 
extremity  of  baseneaa.    He  was  an  unscrupu- 


lous, perhaps  an  unprincipled  statesman ;  but 
still  he  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  freebooter. 

In  1764,  Hastings  returaed  to  England.  He 
had  realized  only  a  ynrj  moderate  fortune,  and 
that  moderate  fortune  was  soon  reduced  to  n(V 
thing,  partly  by  his  praiseworthy  liberality  and 
partfy  by  his  mismanagement  Towards  his 
relations  he  appears  to  have  acred  very  gene- 
rously. The  greater  part  of  his  savings  he 
left  in  Bengal,  hoping  probably  to  obtain  the 
high  usury  of  India.  But  high  usury  and  bad 
security  generally  go  tc^ther ;  and  Hastings 
lost  boUi  interest  and  principal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England.  Of  his 
life  at  this  time  very  little  is  known.  But  H 
has  been  asserted,  and  is  highly  probable,  that 
liberal  studies  and  the  society  of  men  of  let- 
ters occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  in  days 
when  the  languages  pf  the  East  were  regarded 
by  other  servants  of  the  Company  merely  as 
the  means  of  communicating  with  weavers 
and  money-changers,  his  enlarged  and  accom- 
plished mind  sought  in  Asiatic  learning  for 
new  forms  of  intellectual  enjo3rment  and  for 
new  views  of  government  and  society.  Per- 
haps, like  most  persons  who  have  paid  much 
attention  to  departments  of  knowledge  which 
lie  out  of  the  common  track,  he  was  inclined 
to  overrate  the  value  of  his  favourite  studies* 
He  conceived  that  the  cultivation  of  Persian 
literature  might  with  advantage  be  made  a  part 
of  the  liberal  education  of  an  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  drew  up  a  plan  with  that  view. 
It  is  said  that  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
which  Oriental  learning  had  never,  since  the , 
revival  of  letters,  been  wholly  neglected,  was 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  instimtion  which  he  coU- 
templated.  An  endowment  was  expected  from 
the  munificence  of  the  Company,  and  profes- 
sors thoroughly  competent  to  interpret  Hafiz 
.and  Ferdusi  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  East 
Hastings  called  on  Johnson  with  the  hope,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  interesting  in  his  project  a 
man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  who  was  particularly  connected  with 
Oxford.  The  interview  appears  to  have  left 
on  Johnson*s  mind  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  talents  and  attainments  of  his 
visiter.  Long  after,  when  Hastings  was  ruling 
the  immense  population  of  British  India,  the 
old  philosopher  wrote  to  him,  and  referred  in 
the  most  courtly  terms,  though  with  great  dig- 
niQr,  to  their  short  but  agreeable  intercourse. 

Hastings  soon  began  to  look  again  towards 
India.  He  had  little  to  att^h  him  to  England , 
and  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  were  great 
He  solicited  his  old  masters  the  Directors  for 
employment  They  acceded  to  his  request, 
with  mgh  compliments  both  to  his  abilities  and 
to  his  integrity  and  appointed  him  a  member 
of  Council  at  Madras.  It  worHd  be  unjust  not 
to  mention,  that  though  forced  to  borrow  money 
for  his  outfit,  he  did  not  withdraw  any  portion 
of  the  sum  which  he  had  appropriated  U  the 
relief  of  his  distressed  relations.  In  the  spring 
of  1769  he  embarked  on  l>oard  of  the  **  Duke  of 
Grafton,"  and  commenced  a  voyage  distin- 
guished by  incidents  wUch  might  furnish  mat- 
ter for  a  novel. 

Among  the  pm^i^ismm  ^tUisHQOtOrtf 
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lOB,"  was  a  Geman  by  the  name  of  ImhoiC 
He  called  himself  a  baron,  but  he  was  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances ;  and  was  going  out  to 
Madras  as  a  portrait  painter,  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  some  of  the  pagodas  which  were 
then  lightly  got  and  as  lightly  spent  by  the 
English  in  India.  The  baron  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  a  native,  we  have  somewhere  read, 
of  Archangel  This  young  woman,  who,  bom 
under  the  Arctic  circle,  was  destined  to  play 
the  part  of  a  queen  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
had  an  agreeable  person,  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  manners  in  the  highest  de^ee  engaging. 
She  despised  her  husband  heartily,  and,  as  the 
story  which  we  have  to  tell  sufficiently  proves, 
Aot  without  reason.  8he  was  interested  by  the 
conversation  and  flattered  by  the  attentions  of 
Rastingai.  The  situation  was  indeed  perilous. 
No  place  is  so  propitious  to  the  formation 
either  of  close  friendships  or  of  dead^  enmi- 
ties as  an  Indiaman.  There  are  veiy  few 
people  who  do  not  find  a  voyage  which  lasts 
several  months  insupportablv  duU.  Any  thing 
is  welcome  which  may  break  that  long  mono- 
.  tony — a  sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross,  a  man  over- 
board. Most  passengers  find  some  resource 
in  eating  twice  as  many  meals  as  on  land.  But 
the  great  devices  for  killing  the  time  are, 
ouarrelling  and  flirting.  The  mcililies  for  both 
mese  exciting  pursuits  are  great  The  inmates 
of  the  ship  are  thrown  together  far  more  than 
.in  any  country-seat  or  boarding-house.  None 
ean  escape  from  the  rest  except  by  imprison- 
ing himself  in  a  cell  in  which  he  can  hardly 
turn.  All  (bod,  all  exercise,  is  taken  in  com- 
pany. Ceremony  is  to  a  great  extent  banished. 
It  is  every  da^  in  the  power  of  a  mischievous 
person  to  inflict  innumerable  annoyances;  it  is 
every  day  in  the  power  of  an  amiable  person 
to  confer  little  services.  It  not  seldom  hi^pens 
that  serious  distress  and  danger  call  form  in 
genuine  beauty  and  deformity  heroic  virtues 
and  abject  vices,  which,  in  the  ordinary  intei'- 
eourse  of  good  society,  might  remain  during 
many  years  unknown  even  to  intimate  associ- 
^  ates.  Under  such  circumstances  met  Wajrren 
Jffastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff;  two  per- 
sons whose  accomplishments  would  have 
attracted  notice  in  any  court  of  Europe.  The 
l^entleman  had  no  domestic  ties.  The  lady  was 
tied  to  a  husband  for  whom  she  had  no  regard, 
and  who  had  no  regard  for  his  own  honour. 
An  attachment  sprang  up,  which  was  soon 
ftrengthened  by  events  such  as  could  hardly 
have  occurred  on  land.  Hastings  fell  ilL  The 
baroness  nursed  him  with  womanly  tender- 
ness, gave  him  hift  medicines  with  ner  own 
hand,  and  even  sat  up  in  his  cabin  while  he 
slept  Lonff  before  the  **Duke  of  Grafton** 
reached  Madras,  Hastings  was  in  love.  But 
his  love  was  of  a  most  characteristic  descrip- 
tion. Like  his  hatred,  like  his  ambition,  like 
all  his  passions,  it  was  strong,  but  not  impetu- 
ous. It  was  calm,  deep,  earnest,  patient  of 
delay,  unconquerable  by  time.  Imhoff*  was 
called  into  council  by  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
lover.  It  was  arranged  that  the  baroness 
should  institute  a  suit  'for  a  divorce  in  the 
courts  of  Franconia^  that  the  baron  should 
adbrd  every  facility  to  the  proceeding;  and 
that,  during  the  years  which  might  elapse 
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should  continue  to  live  togetiier.  It  y 
agreed  that  Hastings  should  bestow  aoine  Ttir 
substantial  marks  of  gratitude  on  die  coula^ 
sant  husband;  and  should,  when  the  mamaff 
was  dissolved,  make  the  lady  his  wife,  wmi 
adopt  the  children  whom  die  had  akea4f 
borne  to  ImhoC 

We  are  not  ii^clined  to  judge  eidier  Haatiiigp 
or  the  baroness  severely.  There  was  undeub^ 
edly  much  to  extenuate  their  fault  But  wt 
can  by  no  means  concur  with  the  Bev.  Mf, 
Gleig,  who  canies  his  partiality  to  so  iajud^ 
cious  an  extreme,  as  to  describe  the  ooiidiioi 
of  Imhoff— eondttot  the  baseAcas  of  which  ia 
the  best  excuse  for  the  tovers— as  ''wise  aa4 
judicious." 

At  Madras  Hastings  found  the  trade  af  tka 
Company  in  a  very  disorganised  state.  Hia 
own  tastes  would  have  led  hiaa  rather  to  |«ti- 
tical  than  to  commercial  pursuits ;  but  he  knew 
that  the  favour  of  his  employers  depended 
chiefly  on  their  dividends,  aiui  their  dividends 
depended  chiefly  on  the  inveatment  He  thera- 
fore,  with  great  judgment,  determined  to  applj 
his  vigorous  mind  for  a  time  to  this  depaiv 
ment  of  business;  which  had  been  much  ne^ 
lected,  since  die  servants  of  the  Company  hA 
ceased  to  be  clerks,  and  had  become  warriora 
and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  eflTected  an  ianpaff^ 
ant  reform.  The  Directors  notified  to  hii^ 
their  high  approbation,  and  were  so  muoh 
pleased  with  bis  conduct,  that  Ihey  detenninad 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  government  oi 
Bengal  Early  in  1773  he  quitted  Fort  8l 
George  for  his  new  post  The  Imhofl^  whp 
were  still  man  and  wife,  accompanied  him» 
and  lived  at  Calcutta  ^'on  the  aame  wise  ttmi 
judicioua  plan"  (we  quote  the  words  of  Us, 
Gleig)  which  they  had  already  followed  duriqg 
more  than  two  years. 

When  Hastings  took  his  seat  at  the  head  af 
the  council  boara,  Bengal  was  still  governed 
according  to  the  fjrstem  whieh  Clive  had  d*- 
vised— a  system  whieh  was,  perhaps,  akiifulljr 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  &cilitating  and 
concealing  a  great  revplutitm,  but  which,  when 
that  revolution  was  complete  and  irrerocaMa, 
could  produce  nothing  bn  inconveniiaaat 
There  were  two  governments,  the  real  and  th# 
ostensible.  The  supreme  power  belonged  ID 
the  Company,  and  was  in  truth  the  most  da^ 
potic  power  that  can  be  conceived*  The  onlf 
rcstramt  on  the  English  mastera  of  the  ooiuiiqr 
was  that  which  their  own  justice  and  hnmani^ 
imposed  on  them.  There  was  no  constit<»- 
tional  <^ck  on  their  will,  and  reeiatanca  la 
them  was  utterly  hopeless. 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reali^,  the 
English  had  not  yet  assumed  the  style  uf  aa- 
vereignty.  They  held  their  territoriea  as  va^ 
sals  of  me  throne  of  Delhi ;  they  raised  tbatr 
revenues  aa  ooUeetors  appoiuted  by  the  iai- 
perial  commission;  their  public  seal  waa  ifr* 
scribed  with  the  imperial  Utles ;  and  their  nunc 
struck  only  the  imperial  coin. 

There  was  still  a  Nabob  of  Bengal,  who  stood 
to  the  English  rulers  of  his  country  in  the  aama 
relation  in  which  Augnstulua  stood  to  Odoaeer, 
or  the  last  Merovingiana  to  Chailea  Nartel 


«rf  Pepin.  Be  Mrcd  at  MooriiiedaMI  mr- 
ro«ii4ed  by  princety  mafoiftceiice.  He  was 
l^iproaclied  with  the  cmtward  marks  of  reve* 
-renoe,  and  lus  name  was  used  in  paUic  instra* 
^kenta;  but  in  the  government  of  the  country 
he  had  1^8  real  share  than  the  youngest  writer 
or  oadet  in  the  Compan/s  senrioe. 

The  EngUsh  Council  which  represented  the 
Company  at  Calcutta,  was  constituted  on  a 
very  different  plan  from  that  which  has  since 
•been  adopted.  At  present  the  gtivemor  is,  as 
*»  all  executive  measures,  absolute.  He  can 
•deelare  war,  conclude  peace,  appoint  public 
lunetiottaries  or  remove  them,  in  opposilion  to 
.the  unaniroous  sense  of  those  who  sit  with 
him  in  counciL  They  are,  indeed^  entitled  to 
-know  ail  (hat  is  done,  to  discuss  all  that  is 
*done,  to  advise,  to  remonstrate,  to  send  home 
protests.  But  it  is  with  the  governor  that  the 
supreme  power  resides,  and  on  him  that  the 
whole  responsibility  ret$ts.  This  system,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Mr. 
Burke,  we  conceive  to  be  on  the  whole  the 
best  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  government 
of  a  country  where  no  materials  can  be  found 
fee  a  representative  constitution.  In  the  time 
of  Hastinga  the  governor  had  only  one  vote  in 
Council,  and,  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  a 
casting  vote.  It  therefore  happened  not  un- 
frequently  that  he  was  overruled  on  the  gravest 
questions;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might 

•  be  wholly  excluded,  for  years  together,  from 
the  real  direction  of  public  aJhirB. 

The  English  functionaries  at  Fort  William 
had  as  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  in- 
temal  government  of  BengaL  The  only  branch 

-of  politics  with  which  they  much  busied  them- 
selves wa^  negotiation  with  the  native  princes. 

.The  police,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
details  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  they  almost 

.entirely  neglected.  We  may  remark  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  Company's  servants  still 
bears  the  traces  of  this  state  of  diings.  To  this 
day  Ihey  alwa}^  use  the  word  *«  politicar  as 
synonymous  with  **  diplomatic"  We  could 
name  a  gentleman  still  living,  who  was  de- 

.scribed  by  the  highest  authority  as  an  inva* 

•  luable  public  servant,  eminently  fit  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  departments  of  finance,  revenue, 
and  justice,  but  unfortunately  quite  ignorant 
of  all  political  business. 

The  internal  government  of  Bengal  the  £ng- 
lish  rulers  delegated  to  a  great  native  minister, 
who  was  stationed  at  Moorshedabad.  All  mi- 
litary alTairs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  what 

•  pertains  to  mere  ceremonial,  all  foreign  afl*airs, 
were  withdrawn  from  his  control;  but  the 
other  departments  of  the  administration  were 
entirely  confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend 
amoimted  to  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  The  civil  list  of  the  Nabobs, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  passed  through  the  miniate r*s 
hands,  and  wa5,  to  a  great  extent,  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  household  of  the  prince, 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  were  left  to  this  high  functionary; 
ard  for  the  exercise  of  his  immense  power  he 
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whs  responsible  to  none  out  t&a  British  mantes 
of  the  country. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and 
splendid,  was  naturally  an  object  of  ambition 
to  the  ablest  and  most  powerftU  natives.  Clive 
had  found  it  difficult  to  decide  between  con- 
flicting pretensions.  Two  candidates  stood  out 
prominently  from  the  crowd,  each  of  them  the 
representative  of  a  race  and  of  a  religion. 

The  one  was  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  a 
Mussulman  of  Persian  extraction,  able,  active, 
religious  aAer  the  fashion  of  his  people,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  them.  In  England,  he  miglM 
perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a  corrupt  and 
greedy  politician.  But  tried  by  the  lower  stand- 
ard of  Indian  morality,  he  might  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin,  whoae 
name  has,  by  a  terrible  and  melancholy  event, 
been  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  War- 
ren Hastings— the  Maharajah  Nuncomar.  This 
man  had  played  an  important  part  in  all  the 
revolutions  which,  since  the  time  of  8urajah 
Dowlah,  had  taken  place  in  BengaL  To  the 
consideration  which  in  that  country  belongs  to 
high  and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight  whiah 
is  derived  from  wealth,  talents,  and  experience. 
Of  his  moral  character  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
notion  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  human 
nature  only  as  it  appears  in  our  island.  What 
the  Italian  is  to  the  englishman,  what  the  Hin- 
doo is  to  the  Italian,  what  the  Bengalee  is  to 
other  Hindoos,  that  was  Nuneomar  to  other 
Bengalees.  The  physical  organization  of  the 
Bengalee  ia  feeble  even  to  effeminacy.  Ha 
lives  in  a  constant  vapour  bath.  His  pursuiH 
are  sedentary,  his  limbs  delicate,  his  move> 
menis  languid.  During  many  ages  he  has  beaa 
trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder  and  mora 
hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence,  ve- 
racity, are  qualities  to  which  his  constitutiuB 
and  his  situation  are  equally  unfavourable. 
H^s  mind  bears  a  singular  analogy  to  his  body. 
It  is  weak  even  to  helplessness,  for  pnrpoiw 
of  manly  resistance ;  but  iui  suppleness  and  its 
tact  move  the  children  of  sterner  climates  ta 
admiration  not  unmingled  with  contempt  AH 
those  arts  which  are  the  natural  defence  c^  tha 
weak,  are  more  familiar  with  this  subtle  raea 
than  to  the  Ionian  of  the  times  of  Juvenal,  or 
to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages.  What  the  horaa 
are  to  the  bufialo,  what  the  paw  is  to  the  tiger, 
what  the  stiag  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty,  ao- 
cording  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman, 
deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee.  Iiarge  promises, 
smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues  of  circuit 
stantial  falsehood,  chicanery,  perjury,  forgeiy, 
are  the  weapons,  ofl*ensive  and  defensive,  of 
the  people  of  tbe  Lower  Ganges.  All  those 
millions  do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  armiea 
of  the  Company.  But  as  usurers,  as  money- 
changers, as  sharp  legal  practitioners,  no  claat 
of  human  beiags  can  bear  a  comparison  witib 
them.  With  all  his  softness,  the  Bengalee  b 
by  no  means  placable  in  his  enmitie.s,  or  prone 
to  pity.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  ad- 
heres to  his  purposes,  yields  only  to  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  fear.  Nor  does  he  lack  a 
certain  kind  of  courage  which  is  oAen  wanv 
ing  in  his  masters.    To  inevitable  evils  he  la 
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•MMtimM  fodnd  id  oppam  a  paMm  faititad% 
sneh  as  the  Stoics  attributed  to  their  ideal  MigB< 
A  European  wanior,  wlio  nMfaes  on  a  battery 
•f  cannon  with  a  lowl  hurrah,  will  shriek  un- 
der the  surgeon's  knife,  and  fall  into  an  af^njr 
•f  despair  at  the  sentence  of  death.  But  the 
Hengalee  would  see  his  co^lnt^y  orrecran,  his 
house  laid  in  ashes,  his  children  murdered  or 
dishonoured,  without  baring  the  spirit  to  strike 
one  blow;  he  has  yet  been  known  to  endure 
torture  with  the  firmness  of  Muoius,  and  to 
moubt  the  scaflbld  with  the  steady  step  and 
even  pulse  of  Algernon  Sydney. 

In  Nuncomar,  the  national  charaoter  was 
strongly  and  with  exaggeration  personified. 
The  Company's  servants  had  repeatedly  de- 
tected him  in  the  nu>st  criminal  intrigues.  On 
one  occasion  he  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another  Hindoo,  and  tried  to  substantiate  it  by 
producing  forged  documents.  On  another  oc 
easion  it  was  discovered  that,  while  professing 
llie  strongest  attachment  to  the  English,  he 
was  engaged  in  several  conspiracies  against 
Ihem ;  and  in  particular  that  he  was  the  me- 
dium of  a  oorrespondenoe  between  the  court 
^  Delhi  and  the  French  authorities  in  the  Gar 
natic  For  these  and  simihur  practices,  he  bad 
been  long  detained  in  confinement.  But  his 
talents  and  iniuence  had  not  only  prDCured 
his  liberation,  but  had  obtained  for  him  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  coosideratioa  even  aoMmg  I 
British  rulers  of  his  eonntry. 

Ciive  was  extremely  unwilling  to  place  a 
Mussulman  at  the  head  of  the  administraiion 
•f  Bengal.  On  the  ether  hand,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  confer  immense  power  on  a 
man  to  whom  every  sort  of  vilkany  had  re- 
peatedly been  brought  home.  Therefore,  thoagh 
'  Ihe  Nabob,  over  whom  Nuncomar  had  by  in- 
trigue  acquired  great  influence,  begged  that  the 
artfhl  Hindoo  might  be  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment, Ctive,  sSicr  some  hesitation,  decided 
honestly  and  wisely  in  favour  of  Mohammed 
Keea  Khan,  who  had  held  his  high  office  seven 
years  when  Hastings  became  Governor.  An 
infant  son  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  now  Nabob ;  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince's  person 
'  had  been  confined  to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar,  stimulated  at  once  by  cupidity 
and  malice,  had  been  constantly  attempung  to 
undermine  his  successful  rival.  This  was  not 
difficult  The  revenues  of  Bengal,  under  the 
administration  established  by  Olive,  did  not 
•  yield  such  a  surplus  as  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  Company ;  for,  at  that  time,  the  most 
absurd  notions  were  entertained  in  England 
respecting  the  wealth  of  India.  Palaces  of 
'  poiphyry,  hung  with  the  richest  brocade,  heaps 
of  pearls  and  diamonds,  vaults  from  which  pa- 
godas and  gold  mohurs  were  measured  out  by 
the  bushel,  filled  the  imagination  even  of  men 
of  business.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
what  nevertheless  was  most  undoubtedly  the 
trtith,  that  India  was  a  much  poorer  country 
than  countries  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned 
poor — than  Ireland,  for  example,  than  Portu- 
fral,  or  than  Sweden.  It  was  confidently  be- 
'  Jieved  by  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Members 
lor  the  Uity,  that  Bengal  would  not  only  defray 
nn  own  charges,  but  would  aflurd  an  increased 


dvridend  to  te  ^opriaaw  drioAaii  iMel% 
and  large  relief  to  the  Bngliahftaanets.  nmam 
absurd  expeoutioiis  were  disa]qpoiated.t  aai 
the  Directors,  aatasally  enoagh,  ehoaa  toatti^ 
bme  the  dbappointoMBt  rathtf  to  the  misay^ 
nagement  of  Mohammed  Reza  Kham  than  la 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  eonntry  iatnistad 
to  their  care.  They  were  confirmed  in  their 
error  by  the  agents  of  Nuncomar;  for  Niiaeo^ 
mar  had  agents  even  in  Leadenhall  Street 
Soon  after  Hastings  reached  Calcntia*  he  re- 
ceived a  lettor  addressed  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, not  to  the  Coancil  genef aUy,  bat  to 
himself  in  particular.  He  was  directad  to  ro» 
move  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  to  arrest  him« 
together  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  parti- 
sans, and  to  institme  a  strict  iaqniry  into  the 
Mrhole  administration  of  the  province.  It  was 
added,  that  the  (Soveraer  woaid  do  well  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of-Nuaeomar 
in  the  iuYestigation.  The  vices  ef  Ntmcomar 
were  acknowledged..  But  even  from  his  vices, 
it  was  said,  much  advantage  might  at  such  a 
conjuncture  be  derived)  and,  though  he  could 
not  safely  be  trusted,  it  might  still  be  pniper 
to  encourage  him  by  hopes  of  feward. 

The  Governor  bore  no  good-will  to  Nance- 
mar.  Many  jrears  before,  they  had  known 
each  other  at  Moorshedabad;  and  then  a  quai^ 
nsl  had  risen  between  them,  which  aU  the 
authori^  of  their  superiors  could  hardly  oooi- 
pose.  Widely  as  they  dififinied  in  most  peiBts» 
tiiey  resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  both 
were  men  of  unforgiving  natures.  To  Me- 
hammed  Reca  Khan,  on  the  ether  hand,  Hast- 
ings had  no  fediogs  of  hostilityi.  Nevertheless 
he  proceeded  to  exeouto  the  iiistnictioaa  of  itae 
Company  with  an  alacrity  whioh  he  a^er 
showed*  except  when  instnacticms  were  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  his  own  views.  He  had^ 
wisely  as  we  think,  determined  to  get  rid  at 
the  system  of  double  government  in  Bengal. 
The  ordeni  of  the  Directors  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  efiecting  his  purpose,  and  dis- 
pensed him  from  the  necessity  of  diseassincf 
the  matter  with  his  CounciL  He  took  his  mea- 
sures with  his  usual  vigour  and  dexteri^.  At 
midnight,  the  palace  of  Mohammed  Reia 
Khaa,  at  Moorshedabad,  was  surrounded  by  a 
battalion  of  sepoys.  The  minister  was  roused 
from  his  slumbers  and  informed  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  With  the  Mussulman  gravity,  he 
bent  his  head  and  submitted  himself  to  the  will 
of  God.  He  fell  not  alone.  A  chief,  named 
Schitab  Roy,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Bahar.  His  valour  and  his  at- 
Uichment  to  the  English  had  more  than  once 
been  signally  proved.  On  that  memotable 
day  on  which  the  people  of  Pama  saw  ftom 
their  walls  the  whole  army  of  the  Mogul  scat- 
tered by  the  KtUe  band  of  Captain  Knox,  the 
voice  of  the  British  conquerors  assigned  the 
palm  of  gallantry  to  the  brave  Asiatic  •*! 
never,'*  said  Knox,  when  he  introduced  Schitab 
Roy,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  Eng- 
lish functionaries  assembled  in  the  factoiy— 
"  I  never  saw  a  native  fight  so  before."  Schitab 
Roy  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan,  was  deprived  of  h»  government, 
and  was  placed  under  arrest.    The  members 
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li.lbe  CoQBiiiP  lecelvtd  m  iMwiationoC  tkieae 
measures  till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road 
tvCalctttta^ 

The  inquiry  into  the  condact  of  the  minister 
w«s  pofitponed  on  different  pretences.  He  was 
delated  in  an  e;^  confinement  during  man/ 
months.  In  the  m^an  time  the  gnet  revolution 
which  Hastings  had  planned  was  carried  into 
eiect.  The  office  of  minister  was  abolished. 
The  internal  administration  was  transferred  to 
the  servants  of  the  Company.  A.  system— a 
very  imperfect  system  it  is  true^-ofcivil  and 
criminal  jnvtice,  under  BIngUsh  superintend* 
epiGe»  was  established.  The  Nabob  was  no 
longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible  share  in  the 
goveromeat;  bat  he  was  still  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable annual  allowance,  and  to  be  sur- 
nmndfd  with  the  state  of  sovereignty.  As  he 
tifas  an  infant,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
guardians  for  his  person  and  property.  His 
person  was  intrusted  to  a  lady  of  his  father's 
narem,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Manny  Be- 
gum. The  offioe  of  treasurer  of  the  household 
was  bestowed  on  a  son  of  Nuncomar,  named 
(Soorda*^  Nuncomar's  service  were  wanted, 
yet  he  conid  not  safely  be  trusted  with  power; 
and  Hastings  diougbt  it  a  master-stroke  of 
poUcy  to  reward  the  able  and  unprincipled 
parent  by  promoting  the  inoffensive  child. 

The  revolution  complelecl,  the  double  go- 
vernment dissolvjBd,  the  company  installed  in 
the  full  sovereignty  of  BengB^,  Hastings  had 
no  motive  to  treat  the  la^  ministers  with 
rigour.  Their  trial  had  been  put  off*  on 
various  pl^s  till  the  ne?w  oigani^tion  was 
complete.  They  were  then  brought  before  a 
oommittee,  over  which  the  Qpvemor  presided. 
Schitab  Boy  was  speedily  acquitted  with 
honour.  A  formal  apology  \|rarmade  to  him 
for  the  restraipt  to  which  he  had  been  spb- 
jeeted.  All  the  Eastern  marks  of  respect  were 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  honour,  presented  with  jewels  and  with  a 
i^hly  harnessed  elephant,  and  sent  back  in 
state  to  Patna.  But  his  health  had  suffered 
irom  confinement;  his  high  spirit  had  been 
cruelly  wounded ;  and  soon  aAer  his  liberation 
^e  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan 
was  not  so  clearly  established.  But  the  Go- 
vernor was  not  disposed  to  deal  harshly.  AAer 
a  long  hearing,  in  which  Nuncomar  appeared 
as  the  accuser^  and  displayed  both  the  art  and 
the  inveterate  rancour  which  distinguished 
him,  Hastings  pronounced  that  the  charges 
had  not  been  made  out,  and  ordered  the  fallen 
minister  to  bo  set  at  liberty. 

Nuncomar  had  proposed  to  destroy  the  Mus- 
sulman administration,  and  to  rise  qn  its  ruins. 
Both  bis  malevolence  and  his  cupidity  had 
been  disappointed.  Hastings  had  made  him  a 
tool— -had  used  him  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  transfer  of  the  government  from 
Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  Irom  native  to 
European  hands.  The  rival,  the  enemy,  so 
long  envied,  so  implacably  persecuted,  had 
been  dismissed  unhurt  The  simation  so  long 
and  ardently  desired  had  been  abolished.  It 
was  natural  tha(  the  Governor  should  be  from 
that  time^  an  obje^  of  the  most  intense  hatred 
to  the  vindictive  Brahmin.    As  yet,  however, 


it  wa9  necessary  to  suppress  such  Cpdingib:. 
The  time  was  coming  when  that  long  anf- 
mosity  was  to  end  in  a  desperate  and  deadly 
struggle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  • 
to  turn  Us  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Thfi 
object  of  his  diplomacy  was  at  this  time  sim- 
ply to  get  money.  The  finances  of  his  govern- 
ment were  in  an  embarrassed  state ;  and  thia 
embarrassment  he  was  determined  to  relieve 
by  some  means,  fair  or  foul.  The  principle 
which  directed  all  his  dealings  with  his  neigh- 
bours is  ftiUy  expressed  oy  the  old  motto  of 
one  of  the  great  predatory  families  of  Teviot- 
dale— <*Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  waiit.**  He 
seems  to  have  laid  it  down,  as  a  funoamental 
proposition  which  could  not  be  disputed,  that 
when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as, 
the  public  service  required,  he  was  to  take 
them  from  anybodv  who  had«  One  thing,  in* 
deed,  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  him.  The 
pressure  applied,  to  him  by  his  employer^  at 
home  was  such  as  only  the  highest  virtue 
could  have  withstood — soch  as  led  him  no 
choice  except  to  commit  ^reat  wrongs,  or  to 
resign  his  high  post,  and  with  that  post  all  hia 
hopes  of  fortune  and  distinction.  It  is  perfect- 
ly true,  that  the  Directors  never  enjomed  or 
applauded  any  crime.  Far  from  it.  whoever 
examines  their  letters  at  that  time,  will  find 
there  many  just  and  humane  sentiments,  maqy 
excellent  precepts;  in  short,  an  ^dinirable  cir- 
cle of  political  ethics.  But  every  exhortation 
is  modified  or  nuUifie4  ^y  &  demand  for  money* 
** Govern  leniently,  and  send  more  money; 
practise  strict  justice  and  moderation  towards, 
neighbouring  powers,  and  send  more  money;'* 
this  is  ill  truth  the  sum  of  almost  all  the  in^ 
stroctions  that  Hastings  ever  received  from 
home.  Now,  these  instructions,  being  inter- 
preted, n^qan  simply,  *'Be  the  father  and  the. 
oppressor  or  the  people;  be  just  and  unjust* 
moderate  and  rapacious.'*  The  Directors  dealt, 
with  India,  as.  the  church,  in  the  good  old 
limes,  dealt  with  a  heretic.  They  delivered, 
the  victim  over  to  the  executioners,  with  aa 
earnest  req^est  that  all  possible  tenderness 
might  be  shown.  We  by  no  means  accuse  or. 
suspect  those  vho  framed  these  despatches  of 
hypocrisy.  It  is  probable  that,  writing  fifteen, 
thousand  miles  from  the  place .  where  their 
orders  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  they  never 
perceived  the  grgss  inconsistency  of  which 
they  were  guilty*  Bnt  the  inconsistency  was. 
at  once  manifest  to  their  lieutenant  at  Calcutta, 
who,  with  an  empty  treasury,  with  an  unpaid 
army,  with  his  own  salary  often  in  arrear, 
with  deficient  crops,  with  government  tenants 
daily  running  away«  was  called  upon  to  remit 
home  another  half  million  without  fail.  Hast- 
ings saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  disregard  either  the  moral  discourses  or 
the  pecuniary  requisitions  of  his  employers. 
Being  forced  to  disobey  them  in  something,  be 
had  to  consider  what  kind  of  disobedience  they 
would  most  readily  pardon ;  and  he  correctly 
judged  that  the  safest  course  would  be  to  neg- 
lect the  Sermons  and  to  find  ?he  Rupees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  little  re- 
strained by  conscientious  scruples,  speedily 
discovered  several  modes  of  relieving   the 
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financiM  embarrassments  of  the  goTemment 
The  allowance  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  was 
reduced  at  a  stroke  from  820,000^  a  year  to 
hair  that  sum.  The  Company  had  bound  itself 
to  pay  nearly  300,000/.  a  year  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  as  a  mark  of  homage  for  the  provinces 
which  he  bad  intrusted  to  their  care ;  and  they 
had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad.  On  the  plea  that  the  Mogul  was 
not  really  independent,  but  mereljr  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  othent,  Hastings  determmed  to  retract 
these  concessions.  He  accordingly  declared 
that  the  English  would  pay  no  more  tribute, 
and  sent  troops  to  occupy  Allahabad  and  Co- 
rah. The  situation  of  these  places  was  such, 
that  there  would  be  little  advantage  and  great 
expense  in  retaining  them.  Hastings,  who 
Ranted  money  and  not  territory,  determined  to 
sell  them.  A  purchaser  was  not  wanting. 
The  rich  province  of  Oude  had,  in  the  general 
dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  great  Mussulman  house  by  which 
it  is  still  governed.  About  twen^  years  ago, 
this  hciuse,  by  the  permission  of  the  British 
government,  assumed  the  royal  title,  bat,  in 
the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  such  an  atsump- 
tion  would  have  been  considered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India  as  a  monstrous  impiety. 
The  Prince  of  Oude,  though  he  held  the  power, 
did  not  venture  to  use  the  style  of  sovereignty. 
To  the  appellation  of  Nabob  or  Viceroy,  he 
a^ded  that  of  Vizier  of  the  monarchy  of  Hin- 
dostan-^just  as  in  the  last  century  the  Electors 
of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  though  independ- 
ent of  the  Emperor,  and  often  in  arms  against 
him,  were  proud  to  style  themselves  his  Grand 
Chamberlain  and  Grand  Marshal  Snjah 
Dowlah,  then  nabob  vizier,  was  on  excellent 
t^rms  with  the  English.  He  had  a  large  trea- 
sure. Allahabad  and  Corah  were'  so  situated 
that  they  might  be  of  use  to  him,  and  could  be 
df  none  to  the  Company.  The  buyer  and  seller 
sbon  came  to  an  understanding ;  and  the  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  torn  from  the  Mogul 
Were  made  over  to  the  government  of  Oude  for 
about  half  a  million  sterling. 
'  But  there  was  another  matter  still  more  im- 
pbirtant  to  be  settled  by  the  Vizier  and  the  Go- 
vernor. The  fate  of  a  brave  people  was  to 
He  decided.  It  was  decided  in  a  manner 
which  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  fame  of 
Hastings  and  of  England. 
*  The  people  of  central  Asia  had  always  been 
t^  the  mhabitants  of  India  what  the  warriors 
of  the  German  forests  were  to  the  subject^  of 
the  decaying  monarchy  of  Rome.  The  dark, 
ji»lender,  and  timid  Hindoo  shrank  from  a  con- 
flict with  the  stronp:  muscle  and  resolute  spirit 
or'  the  fair  race  which  dwelt  beyond  the  passes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  a  period  an- 
ti^rior  to  the  dawn  of  regular  history,  the  peo- 
ple who  spoke  the  rich  nnd  flexible  Sanscrit 
dame  from  regions  lyin?  far  beyond  the  Hy- 
phasis  and  the  H3'staspcs,  and  imposed  their 
yoke  on  the  children  of  the  soil.  It  is  certain 
that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a  succession  i 
of  invaders  descended  from  the  west  on  Hin- 
dostan ;  nor  was  the  course  of  conquest  ever  | 
turned  back  towards  the  setting  sun,  till  that ' 
memorable  campaign  in  which  the  cross  of  1 


Saint  Otor^  wts  ptaatod  on  Ae  wilb  0f 
GhiznL 

The  Emperors  of  Hindostan  themselvM 
came  from  me  other  side  of  the  great  moan« 
tain  ridge :  and  it  bad  alwajrs  been  their  pn»» 
tice  to  recruit  their  army  from  the  hardy  and 
valiant  race  from  which  their  own  illustriout 
house  sprang.  Among  the  military  adven- 
turers who  were  allured  to  the  Mogul  stand- 
ards from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabal  and 
Candahar,  were  conspicuous  aieveral  gallant 
bands,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rohillas. 
Their  services  had  been  rewarded  with  largft 
tracts  of  land— fiefs  of  the  spear,  if  we  may 
use  an  expression  drawn  from  an  analogous 
state  of  things^n  that  fertile  pkiin  through 
which  the  Ramgunga  flows  from  the  snowj 
heights  of  Kumaon  to  join  the  Gkinges.  In  tha 
general  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of 
Aarungzebe,  the  warlike  colony  became  vir- 
tually independent  The  Rohillas  were  distin- 
guished from  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by 
a  peculiarly  fair  complexion.  They  were  mora 
honourably  distinguished  by  valour  in  war 
and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of  peace.  While 
anarchy  raged  from  Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin, 
their  little  territory  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
repose  under  the  guardianship  of  courage. 
Agricnltare  and  commerce  flourished  among 
them ;  nor  were  they  negligent  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  Manv  persons  now  living  have  heard 
aged  men  talk  with  regret  of  the  golden  days 
when  the  Afghan  princes  ruled  in  the  vale  of 
Rohilcund. 

Snjah  Dowlah  bad  set  his  heart  on  addinff 
this  rich  district  to  his  own  principality. 
Right,  or  show  of  right,  he  had  absolutely 
none.  His  claim  was  in  no  respect  better 
founded  than  that  of  Catherine  to  Poland,  or 
that  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Spain.  Th0 
Rohillas  held  their  country  by  exactly  the  same 
title  by  which  he  held  his :  and  had  governed 
their  country  far  better  than  his  had  ever  been 
governed.  Nor  were  they  a  people  whom  it 
was  perfectly  safe  to  attack.  Their  land  wair 
indeed  an  open  plain,  destitute  of  natural  de- 
fences ;  but  their  veins  were  full  of  the  high' 
blood  of  Afghanistan.  As  soldiers,  they  had 
not  the  steadiness  which  is  seldom  found  ex- 
cept in  company  with  strict  discipline;  hut' 
their  impetuous  valour  had  been  proved  on 
many  fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  their 
chiefs,  when  united  by  common  peril,  could 
brinr  eighty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Ho- 
jah  Dowlah  had  himself  seen  them  fight,  and 
wisely  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  them. 
There  was  in  India  one  army,  and  only  one, 
against  which  even  those  proud  Caucasian 
tribes  could  not  stand,  [t  had  been  abundantly 
proved  that  neither  tenfold  odds  nor  the  mar- 
tial ardour  of  the  boldest  Asiatic  nations, 
could  avail  aught  against  English  science  and 
resolution.  Was  it  possible  to  indoce  the 
Governor  of  Bengal  to  let  out  to  hire  the  irre- 
sistible energies  of  the  imperial  people— the 
skill,  against  which  the  ablest  chiefs  of  Hin- 
dostan were  helpless  as  infknts — the  disci- 
pline, which  had  so  often  triumphed  over  the 
frantic  struggles  of  fanaticism  and  despair- 
the  unconquerable  British  courage  whMh  ll 
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Bfirer  to  Mdate  and  stabboni  as  tovards  the 
close  of  a  doabtful  and  murderous  day  1 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asiked,  and 
what  Hastings  granted.  A  bargain  was  soon 
struck.  Each  of  the  negotiators  had  what  the 
other  wanted.  Hastings  was  in  need  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  to 
send  remittances  to  London ;  and  8ujah  Dow- 
lah  had  an  ample  revenue.  Sujah  Dowlah 
was  bent  on  subjugating  the  Rohillas;  and 
Hastings  had  at  his  disposal  the  only  force  by 
which  the  Rohillas  could  be  subjugated.  It 
was  agreed  that  an  English  army  should  be 
lent  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for  the  loan, 
he  should  pay  400,000/.  sterling,  besides  de- 
fraying all  the  charge  of  the  troops  while  em- 
ployed in  his  service. 

**I  really  cannot  see,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gleig,  **  upon  what  grounds,  either  of  politi- 
cal or  moral  justice,  this  proposition  deserves 
to  be  stigmatized  as  infamous."  If  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words,  it  is  infamous  to 
commit  a  wicked  action  for  hire,  and  it  is 
wicked  to  engage  in  war  without  provocation. 
In  this  particular  war,  scarcely  one  aggravat- 
ing circumstance  was  wanting.  The  object 
of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this — to  deprive  a  large 
population,  who  had  never  done  us  the  least 
harm,  of  a  good  government,  and  to  place 
Chem,  against  their  will,  under  an  execrably 
bad  one.  Nay,  even  this  is  not  all.  England 
DOW  descended  far  below  the  level  even  of 
(hose  |ietty  German  princes,  who,  about  the 
same  ume,  sold  us  troops  to  fight  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  hussar-mongers  of  Hesse  and  An- 
spach  had  at  least  the  assurance  that  the  ex- 
peditions on  which  their  soldiers  were  to  be 
employed,  would  be  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  humane  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 
Was  the  Rohilla  war  likely  to  be  go  conducted? 
Did  the  Governor  stipulate  that  it  should  be  so 
conducted!  He  well  knew  what  Indian  war- 
fare was.  He  well  knew  that  the  power  which 
he  covenanted  to  put  into  Sujah  Dowlah's 
hands  would,  in  all  probability,  be  atrociously 
abused;  and  he  required  no  guarantee,  no 
promise  that  it  should  not  be  so  abused.  He 
did  not  even  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
withdrawing  his  aid  in  case  of  abuse,  however 
gross.  Mr.  Gleig  repeats  Major  Scott's  absurd 
plea  that  Hastings  was  justified  in  letting  out 
English  troops  to  slaughter  the  Rohillas,  be- 
cause the  Rohillas  were  not  of  Indian  race,  but 
a  colony  from  a  distant  country.  What  were 
(  the  English  themselves  !  Was  it  for  them  to 
proclaim  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
intruders  from  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Ganges  ?  Did  it  lie  in  their  mouths  to  contend 
that  a  foreign  settler,  who  establishes  an  empire 
in  India,  is  a  rapid  Ivpiiwm?  What  would 
they  have  said  if  any  other  power  had,  on  such 
a  ground,  attacked  Madras  or  Calcutta,  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation  t  Such  a  defence 
was  wanting  to  make  the  infamy  of  the  trans- 
action eoropleie.  The  atrocity  of  the  crime 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  apology  are  worthy 
of  each  other. 

One  of  the  three  brigades  of  which  the  Ben- 
ftal  army  consisted  was  sent  under  Cok)nel 
C/hampion  to  join  Sujah  Dowlah*s  forces. 
The  Eobilhis  expostulated,  entreated,  ofifered  a 


large  raasom,  bat  in  vain.  They  then  resolv*^ 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought.  ''The  enemy,*'  says  Co- 
lonel Champion,  **  gave  proof  of  a  good  shara 
of  military  knowledge ;  and  it  is  impossible  tq 
describe  a  more  obstinate  firmness  of  resolutioa 
than  they  displayed."  The  dastardly  sovereign 
of  Oude  fled  from  the  field.  The  English  were 
left  unsupported ;« but  their  fire  Ind  their  charge 
were  irresistible.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
most  distinguished  chiefs  had  fallen,  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  that  the 
Rohilla  ranks  gave  way.  Then  the  Nabob 
Vizier  and  his  rabble  made  their  appearaace, 
and  hastened  to  plunder  the  camj^  of  the  valiant 
enemies,  whom  they  had  never  dared  to  look 
in  the  face.  The  soldiers  of  the  Company, 
trained  in  an  exact  discipline,  kept  unbroken 
order,  while  the  tents  were  pillaged  by  these 
worthless  allies.  But  many  voices  were  heard 
to  exclaim,  **  We  have  had  all  the  fighting,  and 
these  rogues  are  to  have  all  the  profiu** 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let 
loose  on  the  fair  valleys  and  cities  of  Rohil* 
cund.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  blaze* 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  fled 
from  their  homes  to  pestilential  jungles,  pre* 
ferring  famine  and  fever,  and  the  haunts  of 
tigers,  to  the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an  Eng- 
lish and  a  Christian  government  had,  for 
shameful  lucre,  sold  their  substance  and  their 
blood,  and  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daugh* 
ters.  Colonel  Champion  remoiutrated  with 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  sent  strong  representap 
tions  to  Fort  William ;  but  the  Governor  had 
made  no  conditions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tha 
war  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  had  troubled 
himself  about  nothing  but  his  forty  lacs;  and* 
though  he  might  disapprove  of  Sujah  Dowlah't 
wanton  barbarity,  he  did  not  think  himself  eo^ 
titled  to  interfere,  except  by  oflering  advice* 
This  delicacy  excites  the  admiration  of  th^ 
reverend  biographer.  **  Mr.  Hastings.*'  he  says, 
'*  could  not  himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor 
permit  the  commander  of  the  Company's  troopf 
to  dictate  how  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on.*' 
No,  to  be  sure.  Mr.  Hastings  had  only  to  pat 
down  by  main  force  the  brave  struggles  of  in- 
nocent men  fighting  for  their  liberty.  Their 
military  resistance  crushed,  his  duties  ended ; 
and  he  had  then  only  to  fold  his  arms  and  look 
on,  while  their  villages  were  burned,  their 
children  butchered,  and  their  women  violated. 
Will  Mr.  Gleig  seriously  maintain  this  opi- 
nion 1  Is  any  rule  more  plain  than  this,  that 
whoever  voluntarily  gives  to  another  irresisti- 
ble power  over  human  beings,  is  boand  to  take 
order  that  such  power  shall  not  be  barbarously 
abused  t  But  we  beg  pardon  of  oar  readers 
for  arguing  a  point  so  clear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and  ois* 
graceful  story;.  The  war  has  ceased.  The 
finest  population  in  India  was  subjected  to  a 
greedy,  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant  Commerce  and 
agriculture  languished.  The  rich  province 
which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Sujah  Do« 
lah  became  the  most  miserable  part  even  of 
his  miserable  dominions.  Tet  is  the  injured 
nation  not  yet  extinct.  At  long  intervalv 
gleams  of  its  ancient  spirit  have  flashed  forth., 
and  even  at  this  day,  valocur,  and  aelf-reapeo*^ 
S  R 
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dMfd  a  dhitiifrotis  ^\mg,  rare  aihong  Asiatics, 
ind  the  bitter  remembrance  of  the  ^eat  crime 
of  England,  distinguish  that  no^Te  Afghan 
^aee.  To  this  dajr  they  are  regarded  as  the 
b^st  of  all  sepois  at  the  cold  steel ;  and  it  was 
recently  remarked  by  one  who  had  enjoyed 
great  opportunities  of  observation,  that  the  only 
Satires  of  Indjii  to  whom  the  word  **  gentle- 
inen"  can  with  perfect  propriety  be  applied, 
tn  to  be  found  among  the  Rohillas. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality  of 
Hastings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  financial 
results  of  his  policy  did  honour  to  his  talents. 
In  less  than  tyro  years  after  he  assumed  the 
|Dvemment,  he  had,  without  imposing  any  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  the  people  subject  to  his 
authority,  added  about  450,060{.  to  the  annual 
income  of  the  Company,  besides  procuring 
4bout  a  million  in  ready  money.  He  had  also 
relieved  the  finances  of  Bengal  from  military 
expenditure,  amounting  to  near  S50,000f.  a 
year,  and  had  thrown  that  charge  on  the  Na- 
bob of  Oude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained  by 
honest  means,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
Varmest  gratitude  of  his  country ;  and  which, 
by  whatever  means  obtained,  proved  that  he 
possessed  great  talents  fdr  administration. 

In  the  Mean  time,  Parliament  had  been  en- 
iraged  in  long  and  grave  discussions  on  Indian 
afl&irs.  The  ministry  of  Lord  North,  in  the 
session  of  1778,  introduced  a  measure  which 
tnade  a  considerable  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Indian  government  This  law,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Regulating  Act,  provided 
that  the  presidency  of  Bengal  should  exercise 
a  control  over  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Company;  that  the  chief  of  that  presidency 
ahouid  be  styled  Governor-General;  that  he 
should  be  assisted  by  four  councillors;  and 
that  a  supreme  court  of  judicattire,  consisting 
h(  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  judges, 
should  be  established  at  Calcutta.  This  court 
was  made  independent  of  the  Governor-Gen e- 
fB\  and  Council,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  immense  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  undefined  extent 

The  Governor-General  and  councillors  were 
liamed  in  the  act,  and  were  to  hold  their  situa- 
tions for  five  years.  Hastings  was  to  be  the 
irst  Govemoi^Oeneral.  One  of  the  four  new 
councillors,  Mr.  Barwell,  an  experienced  ser- 
rant  of  the  Company,  was  then  in  India.  The 
other  three.  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson, 
knd  Mr.  Francis,  were  sent  out  from  Cngland. 

The  ablest  of  the  new  councillors  was,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  Philip  Francis.  His  acknow- 
ledged compositions  prove  that  he  possessed 
Considerable  eloquence  and  information.  Se- 
veral vears  passed  in  the  public  offices  had 
fbrtned  him  to  habits  of  business.  His  ene- 
mies have  never  denied  that  he  had  a  fearless 
Imd  manly  sphrir;  and  his  friends,  we  are 
kfraid,  must  acknowledge  that  his  estimate  of 
himself  was  extravagantly  high,  that  his  tem- 
per was  irritable,  that  his  deportment  was  often 
rude  and  petulant,  and  that  his  hatred  was  of 
imense  bitterness  and  long  duration. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this  emi- 
nent man  without  adverting  for  a  moment  to 
the  <{tie«tioin  which  his  name  at  once  suggests 


to  every  mind.  Was  he  the  author  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  belief  is,  that 
he  was.  The  external  evidence  is,  we  thiMit 
such  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civiC 
na^,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  band- 
wnting  of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  hand- 
writing of  Prancis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to 
the  position,  pursuits,  and  connections  of  Ju- 
nius, the  following  arc  the  most  important  facts 
which  can  be  considered  as  cleariy  proved : 
first,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  technical 
forms  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate's  office ;  second- 
ly, that  he  was  intimatelv  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  the  war-omce;  thirdly,  that  he, 
during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches, 
particularly  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatha  Ji ; 
fourthly,  that  he  bitterly  resented  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Chamier  to  the  place  of  Deputy 
Secretary  at  War ;  fifthly,  that  he  was  bound 
by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Holland. 
Wow,  Prancis  passed  some  years  in  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State's  ofilce.  He  was  subsequently 
chief  clerk  of  the  war-office.  He  repeatedly 
mentioned  that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  heard 
speeches  of  Lord  Chatham;  and  some  of  those 
speeches  were  actually  printed  from  his  notes. 
He  resigned  his  clerkship  at  the  war-office  from 
resentment  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier. 
It  was  by  Lord  Holland  that  he  was  first  intro- 
duced itito  the  public  service.  Now  here  are 
five  marks,  all  of  Nvhich  ought  to  be  found  in 
Junius.  They  are  all  ^ve  found  in  Francis. 
We  do  not  believe  that  more  than  two  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  person  whatever. 
If  this  argument  does  not  setde  the  question^ 
there  is  an  end  of  aU  reasoning  on  clrcumstan 
tial  evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point 
the  same  way.  The  style  of  Francis  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Junius;  nor  are 
we  disposed  to  admit,  ^Irhat  is  generally  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  acknowledged  composi- 
tions of  Francis  are  very  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  anonymous  letters.  The  argument  from 
inferiority,  at  all  events,  is  one  which  m»y  be 
urged  with  at  least  equal  force  against  every 
claimant  that  has  ever  been  mentioned,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Burke,  who  certainly 
was  nut  Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  after 
all,  can  be  drawn  from  mere  inferiority? 
Every  writer  most  produce  his  best  work; 
and  the  interval  between  his  best  work  and 
his  second  best  work  may  be  very  wide  indeed. 
Nobody  will  say  that  the  best  letters  of  Junius 
are  more  decidedly  superior  to  the  acknow- 
ledged works  of  Francis,  than  three  or  four  of 
Comeille's  tragedies  to  the  rest ;  than  three  or 
four  of  Ben  Jonson's  con^ies  to  the  rest; 
than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  other  works 
of  Bunyan ;  than  Don  Quixote  to  the  other 
works  of  Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Man  in  the  Mask,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer.  To  go  no 
further  than  the  letters  which  bear  the  signa- 
ture of  Junius ; — the  letter  to  the  king  and  the 
letters  to  Home  Tooke  have  little  in  common^ 
except  the  asperity;  and  asperity  was  an  in* 
gredient  seldom  wanting  either  in  the  writing 
or  in  the  speeches  of  Francis. 
Indeed,  one  of  th^  j^lig^^LrtH^^  fer  U- 
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resemblaQce  between  the  two  men*    It  is  not 
difficult,  from  the  letters  which,  vnder  various 
signatures,  are  known  to  have  been  writtea  by 
Junius,  and  from  his  dealings  with  WoodiUI 
^d  others,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  his  character.    He  was  dearly  a  man  not 
destitute  of  real  patriotism  and  magnanimity-^ 
a  man  whose  vices  were  not  of  a  sordid  kmd. 
But  he  must  also  have  been  a  man  in  the 
^highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent,  a  man 
prone  to  malevolence^  and  prone  to  the  error 
of  mistaking  his  malevolence  for  public  virtae. 
''Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  V*  was, the  lines- 
tion  asked  in  old  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 
And  he  answered,  '^  I  do  welL**    This  was  evi- 
dently the  temper  of  Junius;  and  to  this  cause 
we  attribate  the  savage  cruelty  which  dis- 
graces several  of  his  letters.    Ko  man  is  so 
merciless  as  he  who»  under  a  strong  self-delu- 
sion, confounds  his  antipathies  with  his  duties. 
It  may  be  added,  that  Junius,  though  allied 
with  the  demooratie  party  by  eoBunon  enmi- 
ties, was  the  very  opposite  Of  a  democratic 
politician.    While  attacking  individuals  with 
a  ferocity  which  perpetuaUy  violated  all  the 
laws  of  literary  warfare*  he  regarded  the  most 
defective  parts  of  okl  institutioas  with  a  re- 
spect amounting  to  pedantry  ;—*pleaded  the 
cause  of  Old  8arum  with  fervour,  and  con- 
temptuously told  the  capitalists  of  Manchester 
and  Leeds,  that,  if  they  wanted  votes,  they 
might  buy  land  and  become  freeholders  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire*    All  this*  we  be- 
lieve, might  stand,  witk  scarcely  any  change, 
for  a  character  of  Philip  Francis. 
.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  anonymous 
writer  sliould  have  been  willing  at  diat  time 
lo  leave  the  country  which  had  been  so  power- 
fully stirred  by  his  eloquence.    Bwry  thing 
had  gone  agaiaat  hijnu    That  party  which  he 
clearly  preferred  to  every  other,  the  party  of 
George  Grenville^  had  been  scattered  by  the 
death  of  its  chief;  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led 
the  greater  part  of  it  over  to  the  ministerial 
bendies.    The  ferment  produced  iyy  tke  Mid« 
dlesex  election  had  go*e  down.   Every  ftuatton 
must  have  been  alike  an  object  of  averskm  to 
Junius*    His  opinions  on  domestie  afiairs  se- 
parated him  from  the  Ministry*  his  opinidns  on 
colonial  afiairs  from  the  Op>position.    Under 
such  ctrcumstances  he  had  thrown  down  bis 
pen  in  misanthrofiic  de^pain     His  fiu«well 
letter  to  WoodfaU  bears  date  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1783.    In  that  letter  he  declared  tfiat  he 
must  be  an  iduH  lo  write  again ;  that  he  had 
meant  well  by  dm  cauee  and  the  public ;  that 
both  were  given  up;  that  tiiere  were  not  tan 
men  who  would  ^act  steadily  togettier  on  any 
question.   *<  But  it  is  all  alike,"  he  added, ''vile 
and  contemptible.    You  have  never  flindied 
that  I  know  of;  and  I  shall  always  rejotoe  to 
bear  of  your  prosperity.**    These  were  the  last 
words  of  Junius.    In  a  year  from  that  time 
PhiUp  Francis  was  on  his  vojrage  to  Bengal 

With  the  three  new  councillors  came  out 
itie  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ckrart  The  Ghief 
•Justice  was  Sir  Elijan  Impey.  He  was  an  old 
acqoaintanee  of  Hastings,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Governor-General,  if  he  had  searched 
ihrcMgliaU  the  Inns  of  Court,  could  not  have 


found  an  equally  servlcfeaBle  toot  But  the 
members  of  Council  were  by  no  means  in  an 
ol»equious  mood.  Hastings  greatly  disliked 
the  new  form  of  government,  and  had  no  very 
high  opinion  of  his  coadjutors.  They  had  heara 
of  this,  and  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious 
and  punctilious.  When  men  are  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to  give 
occasion  for  dispute.  The  members  of  Coun- 
cil expected  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  fVom 
the  batteries  of  Fort  William.  Hasting  al- 
lowed them  only  seventeen.  They  landed  in 
ill-bumour.  The  first  civilities  were  exchanged 
with  oold  reserve.  On  the  morrow  commenced 
that  long  quarrel  which,  afler  distracting  Bri- 
tish India,  was  renewed  in  England,  and  in 
which  all  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  orap 
tors  of  the  age  took  active  part  on  one  or  the 
other  side. 

Hastings  was  supported  by  BarwelL  They 
had  not  always  been  friends.  But  the  arrival 
of  the  new  members  of  Council  from  England 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  uniting  the  old  sel*- 
vams  of  the  Company.  Clavering,  Monson, 
and  Francis  formed  the  majority.  Thev  in- 
stantly wrested  the  government  out  oi  the 
^mnds  of  Hastings ;  condemned,  certainly  not 
without  justice,  his  late  dealings  with  the  Na- 
bob Vizier;  recalled  the  English  agent  flrom 
Dude,  and  sent  thither  a  creature  of  their  own; 
ordered  the  brigade  which  had  conquered  the 
unhappy  RohiUas  to  return  to  the  Company's 
terrilDries,  and  instituted  a  severe  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Next,  in  spite  of  the 
Govemor-Oeneral's  remonstrances,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise,  in  the  most  indiscreet  man- 
wTt  their  new  authority  over  the  subordinate 
presidencies;  direw  all  the  aflkirs  of  Bombay 
into  confusion ;  and  interfbred,  with  an  incre- 
dible union  of  rashness  and  feebleness,  in  the 
intestine  disputes  of  the  Mahratta  government. 
At  the  same  time  they  fell  on  the  mternal  ad- 
ministration of  Bengal,  and  attacked  the  whole 
fiscal  and  judicial  system-*a  system  which  was 
undoubtedly  defective,  but  which  it  was  very 
improbable  that  gentlemen  ft^sh  from  England 
would  be  competent  to  amend.  The  effect  of 
their  reforms  was,  that  all  protection  to  life 
and  property  was  withdrawn,  and  that  gangs 
of  robbers  plundered  and  slaughtered  wiUi  im- 
jiunity  in  the  vefy  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  Has- 
tings continued  to  live  in  the  Government- 
house,  and  to  draw  the  salary  of  Governor- 
General.  He  continued  even  to  take  the  lead 
at  the  council-board  in  the  transaction  of  ordi- 
nary business ;  for  his  opponents  could  not  but 
fbel  that  he  knew  much  of  which  they  were  ig- 
norant, and  that  he  decided,  both  surely  and 
speedily,  many  questions  which  to  them  would 
have  been  hopelessly  ptizzling.  But  the  higher 
powers  of  government  and  the  most  valuable 
patronage  had  been  taken  from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out  They  con- 
sidered him  as  a  fallen  man,  and  they  acted 
after  their  kind.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
have  seen  in  India  a  cloud  of  crows  pecking  a 
dick  vulture  to  death — no  bad  type  of  what 
happens  in  that  country  as  often  a?  fortune 
deserts  one  who  has  been  great  and  dreaced. 
In  an  instant  all  the  sycophants  who  had  lately 
ready  to  Uc^)fof_him,ig.  fe^ej^ijiim  ta 
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paiulor  for  bim,  tt  poisiNi  fi>r  him,  barton  lo 
purchase  the  favour  of  hir  victoriont  enemies 
by  accusing  him.  An  Indian  froverament  has 
only  to  let  it  be  understood  thst  it  wishes  a 
particular  man  to  be  mined,  and  in  twientj' 
four  hours  it  will  be  furnished  with  grare 
charges,  supported  by  depositions  so  full  and 
circumstantial,  that  any  person  unaccustomed 
to  Asiatic  mendacity  would  regard  them  as  de- 
cisive. It  is  well  if  the  signature  of  the  des- 
tined victim  is  not  counterfeited  at  the  foot  of 
some  illegal  compact,  and  if  some  treasonable 
paper  is  not  slipped  into  a  hiding-place  in  his 
house.  Hastings  was  now  regarded  as  help- 
less. The  power  to  make  or  mar  the  fortune 
of  every  man  in  Bengal  had  passed,  as  it 
seemed,  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  Im- 
mediately charges  against  the  Goyemor<-Gene- 
ral  began  to  pour  in.  They  were  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  majority,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
were  men  of  too  much  honour  knowingly  to 
countenance  false  accusations,  but  who  were 
T|ot  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  East  to  be 
aware  that,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  very 
little  encouragement  irom  power  will  call  forth 
in  a  M'eek  more  Oateses,  and  Bedloes,  and  Dan* 
gerfields  than  Westminster  Hall  sees  in  a  cen- 
tury. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  it,  at  such 
a  juncture,  Nuncomar  had  remained  quiet 
That  bad  man  was  stimulated  at  once  by  ma- 
lignity, by  avarice,  and  by  ambition.  Now  was 
the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old  enemy,  to 
wreak  a  grudge  of  seventeen  years,  to  establish 
himself  in  the  favour  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council,  to  become  the  greatest  native  of  Ben- 
gal. From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
councillors,  he  had  paid  the  most  marked  court 
to  them,  and  had  in  consequence  been  exclnd* 
ed,  with  all  indignity,  from  the  Government- 
house.  He  now  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis, 
with  great  ceremony,  a  paper  containing  seve- 
ral charges  of  the  most  serious  description. 
By  this  document  Hastings  was  accused  of 
putting  offices  up  to  sale,  aad  of  receiving 
bribes  for  suffering  offenders  to  escape.  In 
particular,  it  was  alleged  that  Mohammed  Reza 
khan  had  been  dismissed  with  impnniiy,  in 
consideration  of  a  great  sum  paid  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  CounciL  A  vio- 
lent altercation  followed.  Hastings  complained 
in  bitter  terms  of  the  way  in  which  he  wa^ 
treated,  spoke  with  contempt  of  Noncomar  and 
of  Nuncomar's  accusation,  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  council  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Qo- 
vernor.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board, 
another  communication  from  Nuncomar  was 
produced.  He  requested  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  Council,  and  that  he  might 
be  heard  in  support  of  his  assertions.  Another 
tempestuous  debate  took  place.  The  Governor- 
ffeneral  maintained  that  the  council-room  was 
not  a  proper  place  for  such  an  investigation ; 
that  from  persons  who  were  heated  by  daily 
conflict  with  him  he  could  not  expect  the  fair- 
ness of  judges ;  and  that  he  could  not,  without 
betraying  the  dignity  of  his  post,  submit  to  be 
confronted  with  such  a  man  as  Nuncomar, 
The  majority,  however,  resolved  to  go  into  the 
charges.   Hastings  rose,  declared  the  sittix^  at 


an  end,  And  leA  the  rooin,  fcifhwtd  by  Barweff 
The  other  members  kept  their  seats,  voted 
themselves  a  conncil,  put  Clavering  hi  the 
chair,  and  ordered  Nmicomar  to  be  called  in. 
Nuncomar  not  only  adhered  to  the  original 
charges,  but,  after  the  fkshion  of  tbt  Bast,  pro 
duced  a  large  supplement.  He  stated  thai 
Hastings  had  received  a  great  sum  fbr  appoint- 
ing Rajah  €H>ordas  treasurer  of  the  Nabob's 
household,  and  for  committing  the  care  of  his 
highness's  person  to  the  Mcmny  Begum.  He 
pat  in  a  letter  purporting  to  bear  the  seal  of 
the  Munay  Begum,  for  the  pinrpose  of  establish-^ 
ing  the  trutb  of  his  story.  The  seal,  whether 
forged,  as  Hastings  aftrmed,  or  genome,  as  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  proved  nothing. 
Nuncomar,  as  everybody  knows  who  knows 
India,  had  only  to  tell  the  Manny  Begum  that 
such  a  letter  would  give  pleasure  to  me  major* 
ity  6f  the  Council,  in  order  to  procure  her  at- 
testation. The  majority,  hcwerer,  voted  that 
the  charge  was  made  out ;  that  Hastings  had 
corruptly  received  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  he  ou|;ht  to  b»  com- 
pelled to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  Bngtkh  \k 
Bengal  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Governor 
GeneraL  In  talents  for  business,  in  knowled^ 
of  the  country,  in  general  courtesy  of  demean 
our,  he  was  decidedly  superior  to  his  persecn 
tors.  The  servants  of  the  Company  were  na 
turally  disposed  to  side  with  the  most  distin 
guished  member  of  their  own  body  against  ^ 
WarK>ffice  clerk,  who,  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  native  languages  aad  the  native  characters 
took  on  himsdf  to  regnlate  every  department 
of  the  administration.  Hastings,  howerer,  in 
spite  of  the  general  sympathy  of  his  eoontry  men, 
was  in  a  most  painful  situation.  There  was  stilt 
an  appeal  to  higher  authority  in  Bngland.  If 
that  authorinr  took  part  with  his  enemies,  no- 
thing was  leA  to  him  but  to  throw  up  his  office. 
He  accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  his  agent  in  London,  Colonel  Mac- 
leane.  Bat  Macleane  was  instructed  not  to 
produce  the  resignation,  unless  it  should  be 
fuUy  ascertained  that  the  feeling  at  the  India 
House  was  adverse  to  the  Governor-General. 

The  triumph  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to  be 
complete.  He  held  a  daily  levee,  to  which  his 
countrymen  resorted  in  crowds,  and  to  which, 
on  one  occasion,  the  majority  of  the  Coimcil 
condescended  to  repair.  His  house  was  an 
office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  charges 
against  the  Governor-General.  It  was  said  that, 
partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  wheedling,  he 
had  induced  many  of  the  wealmiest  men  of  the 
province  to  send  in  complaints.  But  he  was 
playing  a  desperate  game.  It  was  not  sale  to 
drive  to  despair  a  man  of  such  resource  and 
ef  such  determination  as  Hastings.  Nanco- 
mar,  with  all  his  aooteness,  did  not  uikderRtand 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  atkler  which  he 
lived.  He  saw  that  he  had  with  him  the  ma- 
jority of  the  body  which  made  treaties,  gave 
places,  raised  taxes.  The  separation  between 
political  and  judicial  functions  was  a  thing  of 
which  he  had  no  conception.  It  had  probably 
never  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  in  Bengal 
an  authority  perfectly  independent  of  the  Coun- 
cil— an  authority  which  couki  prattct  one  whom 
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iwOotuieil  visiieA  tD  dcetroy,  sud  tternd  to  the 

?'ibbet  one  wIkhb  thft  GooDcil  wished  to  protecL 
•t  •aoh  was  the  &eu  The  Saprame  Conn 
was,  withni  il»  sphere  of  its  own  duties,  alto* 
getber  iii4epetideiit>of  the  |i[oyentmeiiL  Hast* 
tnfs,  with  his  asoal  9a9cacit3r,  had  seen  bow 
■iiieh  adroatafre  he  might  derive  from  possess^ 
k^f  himself  of  this  stroo^^old,  aiid  he  had  acted 
aocordiagljT.  The  judges,  especially  the  chief 
justice,  were  hostile  to  the  majoritj-  of  the 
Oemicil.  The  time  had  now  come  for  putting 
this  formidable  maehineiy  in  action. 

On  a  sudden/  Calcutta  was  astounded  by  the 
fee««  that  l^^uBOomar  had  been  taken  up  on  a 
charge  of  fekray,  committad,  and  thrown  into 
the  common  jaiL  The  crime  imputed  to  him 
was,  thai  six  years  before  he  had  forged  a  bond. 
Tbe  ostensible  prosecutor  was  a  native.  But 
it  was  then  and  etill  is  the  opinion  of  every- 
body—idiots and  biographers  excepted— 4hat 
Hastings  was  the  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  rage  of  the  majority  rose  to  the  highest 
point  They  protested  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  8upreme  Court,  and  seat  several  urgent 
messengers  to  the  jndgetv  demanding  that  Nun* 
aomar  should  be  admitted  to  baiU  The  judges 
rstnmed  haughty  and  resolute  anawers.  All 
that  the  Council  could  do,  was  to  heap  honours 
and  emoluments  on  the  family  of  Nuncomar ; 
and  this  they  did.  In  the  nsean  time  the  assizes 
commenced;  a  true  bill  was  found;  and  Nun- 
comar was  brought  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
and  a  jury,  composed  of  Englishmen.  A  great 
quantity  of  contradictory  swearii^,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  every  word  of  the  evidence 
interpreted,  protracted  the  trial  to  a  most  unu- 
sual length.  At  last,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
retamed,  and  the  Chief  Justice  pronounced 
sentcBce  of  death  on  tk&  prisoner.  Mr.Gleigis 
so  strangely  ignorant  as  to  imagine  that  the 
judges  had  no  Airther  discretion  in  the  case, 
and  that  the  power  of  extendinjr  mercy  to  Nun- 
comar resided  with  the  Council.  He  therefore 
throws  on  Francis,  and  Francis's  party,  the 
whole  blame  of  \i-itat  followed.  We  should 
have  thought  that  a  gentleman  who  has  pub- 
lished five  or  six  bulky  volumes  on  Indian 
aHiurK,  might  have  taken  the  trouble  lo  inform 
himself  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Indian  government.  The  Supreme  Court  had, 
under  the  Regulatiaic  Act,  the  power  to  respite 
criminals  tiU  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  should 
be  known.  The  Council  had,  at  that  time,  no 
power  to  imerfeve. 

That  Impey  ought  to  have  respited  Nunco- 
mar, we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Whether 
the  whole  proceeding  waa  not  illegal,  is  a  ques- 
tions But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  have 
beeu,  acaordinir  to  technical  rules  of  oonslruc- 
tiun,  the  effect  of  the  statute  under  which  the 
trial  look  place,  it  was  most  unjust  to  hang  a 
Hindoo  for  forgery.  The  law  which  made 
inrgery  capital  in  EUigland,  was  passed  without 
the  smallest  reference  to  the  state  of  society  in 
India.  It  waa  unknown  to  the  natives  of  India. 
It  had  never  been  put  in  execution  among 
them— certainly  not  for  want  of  delinquents. 
It  was  ia  the  highest  degree  shockiof;  to  ail 
ihair  notions.  They  were  aot  accustomed  to 
the  distinction  which  many  circumstances, 
peculiar  lo  our  own  state  of  society,  have  led 
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us  to  make  between  fbrgerf  and  other  kinds 
of  cheating.  The  counterieiting  of  a  seal  was, 
in  their  estimation,  a  common  act  of  swindling; 
nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their  minds  that  it  was 
lo  be  punished  as  severely  as  gang-robbery  or 
assassination.  A  just  judge  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  have  reserved  the  case  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  sovereign.  But  Impey  would  not 
hear  of  mercy  or  delay. 

The  excitement  among  all  classes  was  great 
Francis,  and  Francis's  few  English  adherents, 
described  the  Qovemo^General  and  the  Chief 
Justice  as  the  worst  of  murderers.  Clavering, 
it  was  said,  swore  that,  even  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
gallows,  Nuncomar  should  be  rescued.  The 
bulk  of  the  European  society,  though  strongly 
atmohed  to  the  Governor-General,  could  not 
but  feci  compassion  for  a  man,  who,  with  all 
his  crimes,  bad  so  long  filled  so  large  a  space 
in  their  sight— who  had  been  great  and  powers 
fol  before  the  British  empire  in  India  began  to 
exist— and  to  whom,  in  the  old  times,  governors 
and  members  of  Council,  then  mere  commer 
cial  factors,  had  paid  court  for  protection.  The 
feeling  of  the  Hindoos  was  innuitely  stronger. 
They  were,  indeed,  not  a  people  to  snrike  one 
blow  for  their  countryman.  But  his  sentence 
filled  them  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Tried 
even  by  their  low  standard  of  morality,  he  was 
a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  the 
head  of  their  race  and  religion— a  Brahmin  of 
the  Brahmins.  He  had  inherited  the  purest 
and  highest  caste.  He  had  practised,  with  the 
greatest  punctuality,  all  those  ceremonies  to 
which  the  superstitions  Bengalees  ascribed  far 
more  importance  than  to  the  correct  discharge 
of  the  social  duties.  They  foil,  therefore^  as  a 
devout  Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would  have 
felt,  at  seeing  a  prelate  of  the  highest  dignity 
sent  to  the  gallows  by  a  secular  tribnaal.  Ac- 
cording to  their  old  national  laws,  a  Brahraia 
could  not  be  put  to  death  for  any  crime  wha^ 
ever.  And  the  crime  for  which  Nuncetni  / 
was  about  to  die  was  regarded  by  them  m 
much  the  same  light  in  which  the  selling  of  an 
unsound  horse,  for  a  sound  price,  is  regarded 
by  a  Yorkshire  jockey. 

The  Mohammedans  alone  appear  to  have 
seen  with  exultation  the  fate  of  the  powerfol 
Hindoo,  who  had  attempted  to  rise  by  means 
of  the  ruin  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan.  The 
Mussulman  historian  of  those  times  takes  de- 
light in  aggravating  the  charge.  He  assures 
us,  that  in  Nuncomar's  house  a  casket  was 
found  containing  counterfeits  of  die  seals  of  aH 
the  richest  men  of  the  province.  We  have 
never  fallen  in  with  any  other  authonty  for 
this  story,  which,  in  itself  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable. 

The  day  drew  near,  and  Nuncomar  prepimed 
himself  to  die,  with  that  quiet  fortitude  with 
which  the  Bengalee,  so  effeminately  timid  in 
personal  ooaflict,  often  encounta>s  calamitiee 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  The  shenC 
with  the  humanity  whieh  is  seldom  wanting  in 
an  English  gentlenmn,  visited  the  prisoner  on 
the  eve  of  the  execution,  and  assured  him  that 
no  indulgence,  consistent  with  the  law,  should 
be  refused  him.  Nuncomar  expressed  hit 
gratitude  with  great  poUteness  and  unaltered 
eompostire.    Not  a  muscle  of  hi&ia^.  moved 
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Not  t  sigh  bit)ke  from  Mm.  He  p«t  his  finger 
to  his  forehead,  and  calmlf  said  that  fate  would 
have  its  way,  and  that  there  was  no  resisting 
the  pleasure  of  God.  He  sent  his  compliments 
lo  Francis,  Clavering,  and  Monson,  and  charged 
them  to  protect  Rajah  Ooordaii,  who  was  alwat 
to  become  the  head  of  the  Brahmins  of  BengsU. 
llie  sheriff  withdrew,  greatly  agitated  bj  what 
had  passed,  and  Nuncomar  sat  composedly 
down  to  write  notes  and  examine  accounts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  tun  was  in 
his  power,  an  immense  concourse  assembled 
round  the  place  where  the  gaUows  had  been 
set  up.  Grief  and  horror  were  on  every  face ; 
yet,  to  the  last,  the  multitude  could  hardly  be« 
lieve  that  the  English  really  purposed  to  take 
the  life  of  the  great  Brahmin.  At  length  the 
mournful  procession  came  through  the  crowd. 
Nuncomar  ux  up  in  his  palanqtiim,  and  looked 
round  him  with  unaltered  serenity.  He  had 
just  parted  from  those  who  were  most  nearly 
connected  with  him.  Their  cries  and  contor- 
tions had  appalled  the  European  ministers  of 
justice,  but  had  not  produced  the  smallest 
eflfect  on  the  iron  stoicism  of  the  prisoner. 
The  only  anxiety  which  he  expressed  was,  that 
men  of  his  own  priestly  caste  might  be  in  atp 
tendance  to  take  charge  of  his  corpse.  He 
again  desired  to  be  remembered  to  his  friends 
in  the  Council,  mounted  the  scaffold  with  firm- 
iMss,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner. 
The  moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl  of  sor* 
row  and  despair  rose  from  the  innumerable 
spectators.  Hundreds  turned  away  their  faces 
from  the  polluting  sight,  fled  with  loud  wail- 
ings  towanls  the  Hoogley,  and  plunged  into  its 
holy  waters,  as  if  to  purify  themselves  from  the 
guilt  of  having  looked  on  such  a  crime.  These 
feelingr  were  not  confined  to  Calcutta.  The 
whole  province  was  greatly  excited ;  and  the 
population  of  Dacca,  in  particular,  gave  strong 
fiighs  of  grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impey's  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  severely.  We  have  already  said  that,  in 
our  opinion,  he  acted  unjustly  in  refusing  to 
l-espite  Nuncomar.  No  rational  man  can  doubt 
that  he  took  this  course  in  order  to  gratify  the 
Oovemor-OeneraL  If  we  hod  ever  any  doubts 
on  that  point,  they  would  have  been  dispelled 

Sr  a  letter  which  Mr.  Qleig  has  publlshfld. 
astings,  three  or  four  years  later,  described 
Iihpey  as  die  man  ^'to  whose  support  he  was 
at  one  time  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  for- 
tune, honour,  and  reputation.'*  These  strong 
Words  can  refer  only  to  the  case  of  Nuncomar; 
and  they  must  mean  that  Impey  hanged  Nun- 
comar in  order  to  support  Hastings.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  Impey, 
sitting  as  a  judge,  put  a  man  unjustly  to  death 
in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpobe. 

But  we  look  on  the  conduct  of  Hastini^  in  a 
somewhat  different  light  He  was  struggHng 
for  forrane,  honour,  libera — all  that  makes  life 
valuable.  He  was  beset  by  rancorous  and  vn- 
principled  enemies.  From  his  colleagues  he 
couM  expect  no  justice.  He  cannot  be  blamed 
fot  wishing  to  crush  his  accusers.  He  was 
in  lead  bound  to  use  only  legitimate  meaiis  for 
that  end.  But  it  was  not  strange  that  he  shouki 
have  thought  any  means  legitimate  which  were 
^nmoQBced  iegitimaie  by  the  mget  of  the  law 


—by  men  whose  peculiar  4nl|r^  tiPM  to  iMI 
justly  between  adveraarfes,  and  Whose  eduea* 
tion  might  be  supposed  lo  have  peculiarly  qnali 
fied  them  for  the  discharge  of  that  ditty.  No» 
body  demands  from  ft  puty  the  uahendhif 
equi^  of  a  judge.  The  reason  that  judges  art 
appointed  is,  that  even  good  nten  cannot  b« 
trusted  to  decide  causes  in  which  they  are 
^emselves  concerned.  Not  a  day  passes  oa 
which  an  honest  prosecutor  does  not  ask  for 
what  none  but  a  dishonest  trtbnnal  would 
grant.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  maa^ 
when  his  dearest  interests  are  at  stake,  and  his 
strongest  passions  excited*  will,  as  againm 
himself;  be  more  just  than  the  sworn  dispensen 
of  justice.  To  take  an  atialogous  ease  from 
the  history  of  our  own  island:  Suppose  the 
Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  had 
been  apprized  that  Titus  Oatcs  had  done  some* 
thing  which  might,  by  a  questionable  construe^ 
tion,  be  brought  under  the  head  of  felony. 
Should  we  severely  blame  Lord  Stafford,  in  the 
supposed  case,  for  causing  a  prosecution  to  be 
instituted,  for  furnishing  frinds,  for  aning  alt 
his  influence  to  intercept  the  mercy  of  the 
crown  t  We  think  not  If  a  judge,  indeed, 
from  favour  to  the  Catholic  tord,  were  to 
strain  the  law  in  order  to  hang  Oatea,  such  a 
judge  would  richly  deserve  impeachment  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Catholic  lerdi 
by  bringing  the  case  before  the  judge  for  deet* 
sion,  would  materially  oterstep  the  limiu  of  a 
just  self-defence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  this  memorable  execution  is  to  be  auri* 
butcd  to  Hastings,  we  doubt  whether  it  can 
with  justice  be  reckoned  aaM>ng  his  criaua 
That  his  conduct  was  dictated  by  a  prsfeund 
policy,  is  evident  He  was  in  a  minority  in 
Council.  It  was  possible  thai  he  might  long 
be  in  a  minority.  He  knew  the  native  cha- 
racter welL  He  knew  in  what  abundance  ae> 
cusations  are  certain  to  flow  In  against  the 
most  innocent  inhabitant  of  India  who  is 
under  the  frown  of  power.  There  waa  not  in 
the  whole  black  population  of  Bengal,  a  phuse- 
holder,  a  place-hunter,  a  government  tenant, 
who  did  not  think  that  he  might  better  himself 
by  sending  up  a  deposition  againac  the  Gu- 
vemor^eneral  Under  these  circumstancee, 
the  persecuted  statesman  resolved  to  leach  the 
whole  crew  of  acoosers  and  witnesses,  that* 
though  in  a  minority  at  the  Couneil-board,  he 
was  still  to  be  feared.  The  lesson  tirhich  he 
«rave  them  was  indeed  one  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  head  of  the  combination  whieh  had  betn 
formed  against  him,  the  richest,  the  mtcmi 
powerftil,  the  most  artfril  of  the  Hindoos,  dt^ 
tins^shed  by  the  fevour  of  those  who  then 
held  the  government,  fenced  round  by  the  su- 
perstitious reverence  of  millions,  was  hanged 
in  broad  day  beforo  maAy  thomand  people. 
Every  thing  that  could  make  the  warning  im- 
pressive-dignity in  the  suflerer, Bolemnirfin 
the  proceeding— was  found  in  this  case.  The 
helpless  rage  and  vain  struggles  of  the  Council 
made  the  triumph  more  signaL  FVom  that 
mement  the  conviction  of  every  native  was, 
that  it  was  safer  to  take  tiie  part  of  Hastings  In 
a  minority,  than  that  of  Frnda  in  a  m^piri^ . 
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•ad  tlni  he  who  irA  M  ▼^Mlnrdm  ts  to  join 
in  numing  down  Uie  QnvemoMitenerBl,  might 
chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eastern  poet,  lo 
Und  a  tiger,  while  beating  the  jnngle  for  a  deer. 
The  Toiees  of  a  thousand  informers  were  si- 
lenced in  an  instant  From  that  time,  what- 
ever difficollies  Hastings  might  haire  to  en- 
eonnter,  he  was  nerer  molested  by  accusations 
£rom  natives  ofindia. 

It  is  a  remarkable  cirenmsttoce,  that  one  of 
the  letters  of  Hastings  to  Dr.  Johnson,  bears 
date  a  very  few  hours  aAer  the  death  of  Nnn- 
oomar.  While  the  Whole  settlement  w^  in 
commotion,— while  a  mighty  and  ancient 
priesthood  were  weeping  over  the  remains  tj/t 
their  chief-*the  conqueror  in  that  deadly  grap- 
ple sat  down^  with  charaeteristic  seli^-posses- 
•ion,  to  write  about  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
Jones's  Persian  Grammar,  and  the  histonr,  tra- 
ditions, aits,  and  natural  productions  of  India! 

Id  the  mean  time,  intelligenee  of  the  Kohilla 
war,  and  of  the  first  disputes  between  Hastings 
and  his  ooHeagnea,  had  reached  London.  The 
Birectors  took  part  with  the  majority,  and  sent 
out  a  letter  filled  with  severe  refiections  on  the 
Conduct  of  Hastings.  They  obndemned,  in 
strong  but  just  terms,  the  iniquity  of  under- 
taking ofiensrve  wars  merely  for  the  sake  of 
pecuniary  advantages.  But  they  utterly  forgot 
that,  if  Hasthigs  had  by  illicit  means  ol>tained 
pecuniary  advantages,  he  had  done  so,  not  for 
his  own  benefit,  but  in  order  to  meet  their  de- 
mands. To  enjoin  honesty,  and  to  insist  in 
having  what  could  not  be  honestly  got,  was  then 
the  constant  practice  of  the  Company.  As 
Lady  Macbeth  sa3rs  of  htr  husband,  they  **  would 
»o4tplay  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly  win.'* 

Tne  Regulating  Act,  by  which  Hastings  had 
been  appointed  G<ivemor-Oeneral  for  five  years, 
empowered  the  Crown  to  remove  him  on  an 
address  from  the  Company.  Lord  North  was 
desirous  to  procure  such  an  address.  The  three 
members  oi  Council  who  had  been  sent  out 
from  England,  were  men  of  his  own  choice. 
6eneral  Clavenng,  in  particular,  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  parliamentary  connection, 
such  as  no  cabinet  could  be  inclined  to  dis- 
oblige. The  wish  of  the  minister  was  to  dis- 
place Hastings,  and  to  pot  Clavering  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  In  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors parties  were  very  nearly  balanced; 
eleven  voted  against  Hastings^'ten  for  him» 
The  Court  of  Proprietors  was  then  convened. 
The  great  sale-room  presented  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. Letters  had  been  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  exhorting  all  the  sup- 
porters of  government  who  hekl  India  stock  to 
be  in  attendance.  Lord  Sandwich  marshalled 
the  friends  of  the  administration  with  his  usual 
dexterity  and  alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy- 
councilk>r8,  seldom  seen  so  far  eastward,  were 
counted  in  the  crowd.  The  debate  lasted  till 
midnight.  The  opponents  of  Hastings  had  a 
small  superiority  on  the  division ;  but  a  ballot 
was  demanded,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
Cktvemor-Oeneral  triumphed  by  a  majority  of 
above  a  hundred  over  the  combined  efforts  of 
ilie  Directors  and  the  cabinet  The  ministers 
w^re  greatly  exasperated  liy  this  defeat  Even 
liord  Tfc^th  lost  his  temper— no  ordinary  oc- 
^rrence  with  him— and  thrtateaad  to  convoke 


Parliament  before  Christmas,  and  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  depriving  the  Company  of  all  political 
power,  and  for  restricting  it  to  its  old  businest 
of  trading  in  silks  and  teas. 

Cok>nel  Bifacleane,  who  through  all  this  con- 
flict, had  zealously  supported  the  cause  of 
Hastings,  now  thought  that  his  employer  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  turned  out,  brand- 
ed with  parliamentary  censure,  perhaps  prose- 
cuted. The  opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers  had 
already  been  taken,  respecting  some  parts  of 
the  Governor-General's  conduct  It  seemed  to 
be  high  time  to  think  of  a  secure  and  honour- 
able retreat '  Under  these  circumstances,  Mac- 
leane  thought  himself  justified  in  producing 
the  resignation  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted. The  instrument  was  not  in  very  ac- 
curate form ;  bat  the  Directors  were  too  eager 
to  be  scrupulous.  They  aecepted  the  resigna- 
tion, fixed  on  Mr.  Wheler,  one  of  their  own 
body,  to  succeed  Hastings,  and  sent  out  orders 
that  General  Clavering,  as  senior  member  of 
Council,  should  exercise  the  Hinctions  of  Oo« 
vemor43eneral  till  Mr.  Wheler  should  arrive. 

But  while  these  things  were  passing  in  Eng- 
land, a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Bengal. 
Monson  Was  no  more.  Only  four  members  of 
the  government  were  left.  Clavering  and 
Francis  were  on  the  one  side,  Barwell  and  the 
Govemor-Genernl  on  the  other ;  and  the  Go- 
vernor-General had  the  casting  vote.  Hastings, 
who  had  been  during  two  years  destitute  of  all 
power  and  patronage,  became  at  once  absolute. 
He  instantly  proceeded  to  retaliate  on  his  ad- 
versaries. Their  measures  were  reversed; 
their  creatures  were  displaced.  A  new  valua- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  was  ordered;  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  whole  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by 
the  Governor-General,  and  that  all  the  letters 
relating  to  it  should  run  in  his  name.  He  be- 
gan, at  the  same  time,  to  revolve  vast  plans  of 
conquest  and  dominion ;  plans  which  he  lived 
to  see  realized,  though  not  by  himself.  His 
project  was  to  form  subordinary  alliances  with 
the  native  princes,  particularly  wiih  those  of 
Oude  and  Berar ;  and  thus  to  make  Britain  the 
paramount  power  in  India.  While  he  was  me- 
ditating these  great  designs,  arrived  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  ceased  to  be  Governor- 
General,  that  his  resignation  had  been  ac- 
cepted, tfiat  Mr.  Wheler  was  coming  out  imme- 
diately, and  that  till  Mr.  Wheler  arrived,  the 
chair  was  to  be  filled  by  Clavering. 

Had  Monson  been  still  alive,  Hastings  would 
probably  have  retired  without  a  struggle ;  but 
he  has  now  the  real  master  of  British  India, 
and  he  was  not  disposed  to  quit  his  high  place. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  never  given  any  in- 
structions which  could  warrant  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken.  What  his  instructions  had 
been,  he  owned  he  had  fbrgotten.  If  he  had 
kept  a  Copy  of  them,  he  had  mislaid  it  But  he 
was  certain  that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  to 
the  Directors  that  he  would  not  resign.  He 
could  not  see  how  the  court,  possessed  of  that 
declaration  from  himself,  could  receive  his  re- 
signation from  the  doubtftil  hands  of  an  agent  If 
the  resignation  were  invalid,  all  the  proceedings 
which  were  founded  on  that  resignation  wera 
n«ill>  and  Hastings  was  still  Govereor-Oeneral 
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He  aAerwards  a(lrm«d  thmt,  though  hfe 
^eots  had  not  acted  in  cod  form  ity  wiih  his  itk- 
stnictions,  he  would  neverihele.is  have  held 
himself  bound  by  their  acts,  if  Claveriag  had 
not  attempted  to  seize  the  supreme  power  by 
violence.  Whether  this  assertion  were  or  were 
Dot  true,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  impm- 
dence  of  Clavering  gave  Hastings  an  advan- 
tage. The  General  sent  for  the  keys  of  the 
fort  and  the  treasury,  took  possession  of  the  re- 
cords, and  held  a  Council  at  which  Francis 
attended.  Hastings  took  the  chair  in  another 
apartment,  and  Barweli  sat  with  him.  Each  of 
the  two  parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right 
There  was  no  authori^  entitled  to  their  obedi- 
ence within  fifteen  thousand  miles.  It  seemed 
that  there  remained  no  way  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute except  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  from  such 
an  appeal  Hastings,  confident  of  his  influence 
over  his  countrymen  in  India,  was  not  inclined 
to  shrink.  He  directed  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  William,  and  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing stations,  to  obey  no  orders  but  his.  At  the 
same  time,  with  admirable  judgment,  he  offered 
to  submit  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Conn, 
and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  By  making 
this  proposition  he  risked  nothing ;  yet  it  was  a 
proposition  which  his  opponents  could  hardly 
reject  Nobody  could  be  treated  as  a  criminal, 
for  obeying  what  the  judges  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  lawful  gOTemment  The 
boldest  man  would  shrink  from  taking  arms  in 
defence  of  what  the  judges  should  pronounce 
Ut  be  usurpation.  Clavering  and  Francis, 
ailer  some  delay,  unwillingly  consented  to 
abide  by  the  award  of  the  court  The  court 
pronounced  that  the  resignation  was  invalid, 
and  that  therefore  Hastings  was  still  Governor- 
General  under  the  Regulating  Act ,  and  the  de- 
feated members  of  the  Council,  finding  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  settlement  was  against 
them,  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  that,  aAer 
a  suit  which  had  histed  several  years,  the 
Franconian  courts  had  decreed  a  divorce  be- 
tween Imhoff  and  his  wife.  The  Baron  left 
Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  the  means  of  buy- 
ing an  estate  in  Saxony.  The  lady  became 
Mrs.  Hastings.  The  event  was  celebrated  by 
great  festivities,  and  all  the  most  conspicuous 
persons  at  Calcutta,  without  distinction  of  par- 
ties, were  invited  to  the  Gorerament-house. 
Clavering,  as  the  Mohammedan  chronicler 
tells  the  stor>',wa8  sick  in  mind  and  body,  and 
excused  himself  from  joining  the  splendid 
assembly.  But  Hastiiigs,  whom,  as  it  should 
seem,  success  in  ambition  and  in  love  had  put 
juto  high  humour,  would  take  no  deniaL  He 
went  himself  to  the  General's  bouse,  and  at 
length  brought  his  vanquished  rival  in  triumph 
to  the  gay  circle  which  surrounded  the  bride. 
The  exertion  was  too  much  for  a  frame  broken 
by  mortification  as  well  as  by  disease— Claver^ 
ing  died  a  lew  days  later. 

Wheler,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be  Go- 
vernor-General, and  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  a  seat  at  the  Council-board,  generally 
voted  with  F'-ancis.  But  the  Govemo^General, 
with  Barwell's  help  and  his  own  casting  vote, ! 
was  still  the  master.  8ome  change  took  place  | 
\t  this  time  in  the  feeling  both  of  the  Court  of 


Direetoft  and  of  (be  Minfstera'ef  tfie  Crbwfl. 
All  designs  a^inst  Hastings  were  dropped*; 
and  when  his  original  term  of  five  years  ex^ 
pi  red,  he  was  quietly  reappointed.  The  troth 
is,  that  the  fearftil  dangers  to  which  the  public 
interests  in  every  quarter  were  now  exposed, 
made  both  Ijord  North  and  the  Companv  on* 
willing  to  part  with  a  Gkivemor,  whose  taienta^ 
experience,  and  resolution,  enmity  itself  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That 
great  and  vietorions  empire,  on  the  throne  of 
which  George  the  Third  had  taken  his  teat 
eighteen  years  before,  with  brighter  hopes  thaa 
had  attended  the  accession  of  any  of  the  long 
line  of  English  sovereigns,  had,  by  the  most 
senseless  misgovemment,  been  bnraght  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  In  America  millions  of  English- 
men were  at  war  with  the  country  from  which 
their  blood,  their  language,  their  religion,  and 
their  institutions  were  derived ;  and  to  which, 
but  a  short  time  before,  they  had  been  as 
strongly  attached  as  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk 
and  Leicestershire.  The  great  powers  of 
Europe,  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  vigour  and 
genius  which  had  guided  the  councils  of 
George  the  Second,  now  rejoiced  in  the  pros* 
pect  of  a  signal  revenge.  The  time  was  ap* 
preaching  when  our  island,  while  struggling  to 
keep  down  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
pressed  with  a  still  nearer  danger  by  the  too 
just  discontents  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed 
by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  be 
threatened  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Bal- 
tic; when  even  our  maritime  supremacy  was 
to  be  in  jeopardy ;  when  hostile  fleets  were  to 
command  the  Straits  of  Calpe  and  the  Mexican 
Sea;  when  the  British  flag  was  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  protect  the  British  Channel.  Great  as 
were  the  faults  of  Hastings,  it  was  happy  for 
our  country  that  at  that  conjuncture,  the  moet 
terrible  through  which  she  has  ever  passed,  he 
was  the  ruler  of  her  Indian  dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little  to  be 
apprehended.  The  danger  was,  that  the 
Euriipean  enemies  of  England  might  form  an 
alliance  with  some  native  power^might  fur* 
nish  that  power  with  troops,  arms,  and  ammu-> 
nition — and  might  thus  assail  our  possessions 
on  the  side  of  the  land.  It  was  chiefly  from  the 
Mahrattas  that  Hastings  anttcipat«i  danger. 
The  original  seat  of  that  singular  people  was 
the  wild  range  of  hills  which  run  along  the 
western  coast  of  India.  In  the  reign  of  Aarung* 
zebe  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  led  by 
the  great  Sevajee,  bei^an  to  descend  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  wealthier  and  less  warlike 
neighbours.  The  energjv  ferocity,  and  cun- 
ning of  the  Mahrattas,  soon  made  them  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  new  powers 
whieh  were  generated  bf  the  corruption  of  the 
decaying  monarohy.  At  first  they  were  only 
robbers.  They  soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  con- 
querors. Half  the  provinces  of  the  empiro 
were  turned  into  Mahratta  principalities.  Free- 
booters, spruug  (torn  low  castes,  and  aecnstom- 
ed  to  menial  employments,  became  mighty 
Rajahs.  The  Bonslas,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  phinderers,  occupied  the  vast  region  of 
Berar.  The  Gnioowar,  which  is,  being  inier- 
preted»  the  HerdsB^f^Joonded  Jto  dynawj 
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iMdk  8litt  reigiis  m  QmmnL  The  bootes  •£ 
ffouidia  and  Holkar  waxed  great  ia  Malwa. 
One  adventurous  captain  made  his  ne.M  on  the 
impre^inable  rock  of  QootL  Another  became 
the  lord  of  the  thousand  villages  which  are 
scattered  among  the  green  rioe-ftelda  of  Tan* 
jore. 

That  was  the  time,  throughout  India,  of 
double  government.  The  form  and  the  power 
where  everywhere  separated.  The  Maasulman 
Nabobs,  who  had  become  sovereign  princes— 
ihe  Visier  in  Onde,  and  the  Nizam  at  Hjdra- 
bad— still  called  themselves  the  vicerojrs  of  the 
house  of  Tamerlane.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Mahralta  states,  though  really  independent, 
pretended  to  be  members  of  one  empire ;  and 
•acknorwledged,  by  words  and  ceremoniM,  the 
aupremacy  of  the  heir  of  Sevigee— a  roifmndtuU 
who  chewed  bang,  and  toyed  with  dancing 
girls,  ia  a  state-prison  at  Sattara— and  of  his 
^eshwa  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  a  great  heredir 
iary  magistrate,  who  kept  a  court  with  kingly 
Ktate  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authority  was 
obeyed,  in  the  spacious  provinces  of  Aurunga- 
bad  and  Bejapoor. 

.  Some  months  before  war  was  declared  ia 
£urope,  the  government  of  Bengal  was  alarm- 
ed by  the  news  that  a  French  adventurer,  who 
passed  (or  a  man  of  quality,  had  arrived  at 
jPoonah.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  received 
4here  with  great  distinction — that  he  had  de- 
livered to  the  Peshwa  letters  and  presents  from 
JUouis  the  Sixteenth,— «nd  that  a  treaty,  hos^ 
'tile  to  England,  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Mahrattas* 

Hastings  immediately  resolved  to  strike  the 
£rat  blow.  The  title  of  the  Peshwa  was  not  un- 
disputed. A  portion  of  the  Mahratta  nation  was 
lavourable  to  a  pretender.  The  Oovemor- 
€}f  neral  determined  to  espouse  this  pretender's 
interest,  to  move  an  army  across  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  to  form  a  close  alliaace  with  the 
chief  of  the  house  of  Bonsla,  who  ruled  Benur, 
^md  who,  in  power  and  dignity,  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  Mahralta  princes. 

The  army  had  marched,  and  the  negotiations 
with  Berar  were  in  progress,  when  a  letter 
/rom  the  English  consul  at  Cairo,  brought  the 
news  that  war  had  been  proclaimed  both  in 
liondon  and  Paris.  All  the  measures  which 
the  crisis  required  were  adopted  by  Hastings 
without  a  moment  of  dela^.  The  French  fac- 
tories in  Bengal  were  seized.  Orders  were 
sent  to  Madras  that  Pondicherry  should  instant- 
ly be  occupied.  Near  Calcutta,  works  were 
thfxiwn  up,  which  were  thought  to  render  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  force  impossible.  A 
maritime  establishment  was  formed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of 
sepoys  VI,  ere  raised,  and  a  corps  of  native  artil- 
Itry  was  formed  out  of  the  hardy  Lascars  of 
ihe  Bay  of  BengaL  Having  made  these  ar- 
rangements, the  GovemorCleneral  with  calm 
confidence  pix>nounced  his  presidency  secure 
from  all  attack,  unless  the  Mahrattas  should 
march  against  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had  sent 
westward  was  not  so  speedily  or  completely 
successful  as  most  of  his  undertakings.  The 
^mmanding-officer  procrastinated.    The  au- 


thorities at  Bombay  blundered.  But  the  Go- 
vernor-General persevered.  A  new  command 
er  repaired  the  errors  of  his  predecess>or 
SevenU  brilliant  actions  spread  the  militarv 
renown  of  the  English  through  regions  wherit 
no  European  flag  bad  ever  been  seen.  It  is 
probable  Uiat,  if  a  new  and  more  formidable 
danger  had  not  compelled  Hastings  to  change 
his  whole  policy,  his  plans  respecting  the 
Mahratta  empire  would  have  been  carried  into 
complete  effect 

The  authorities  in  England  had  wisely  sent 
out  to  Benfal,  as  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
member  oi  the  Council,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished soldiers  of  that  time.  8ir  Eyre  Cooie 
had,  many  years  before,  been  conspicuous 
among  the  founders  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  S^t  At  the  council  of  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  earnestly  ro* 
commended,  in  opposition  to  the  majority,  that 
daring  course  which,  ader  some  hesitation, 
was  adopted,  and  which  was  crowned  with 
such  splendid  success.  He  subsequently  com- 
manded in  the  south  of  India  against  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lally,  gained  the  decisive 
battle  of  AVandewash  over  the  French  and  their 
native  allies,  took  Pondicherry,  and  made  the 
English  power  supreme  in  the  Carnatic 
Since  tho5e  great  exploits  near  twenty  years 
had  elapsed.  Coote  had  no  longer  the  bodily 
activity  which  he  had  shown  in  earlier  days  t 
nor  was  tlie  vigour  of  his  mind  altogether  un- 
impaired. He  Wits  capricious  and  fretful,  and 
required  much  coaxing  to  keep  him  in  goo<iU 
humour.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  added,  that  the 
love  of  money  had  grown  upon  him,  and  that 
he  thought  more  about  his  allowances,  and  less 
about  his  duties,  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  so  eminent  a  member  of  so  noble  a 
profession.  Still  he  was  perhaps  the  a*  t 
otficer  that  was  then  to  be  found  m  the  Br 
army.  Among  the  native  soldiers  his  as-  * 
was  great  and  his  influence  unrivalled.  N  r 
is  he  yet  forgotten  by  them.  Now  and  then  4 
white-bearded  old  sepoy  may  still  be  found, 
who  loves  to  talk  of  Porto  Novo  and  Pollilore. 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  one  of  those  aged 
men  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  English 
officer,  who  holds  one  of  the  highest  employ- 
ments in  India;  a  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the 
room ;  the  veteran  recognised  at  once  that  face 
and  figure  which  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and,  forgetting  his  salam  to  the 
living,  halted,  drew  himself  up,  lifted  his  hand, 
and  with  solemn  reverence  paid  his  military 
obeisance  to  the  dead. 

Coote  did  not,  like  Barwell,  vote  constantly 
with  the  Governor-General ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  join  in  systematic  opposi- 
tion ;  and  on  most  questions  concurred  with 
Hastings,  who  did  his  best,  by  assiduous  court- 
ship, and  by  readily  granting  the  most  exorbi- 
tant allowances,  to  gratify  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  old  soldier. 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a  general 
reconciliation  would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels 
which  had,  during  some  years,  weakened  and 
disgraced  the  government  of  Bengal.  The 
dangers  of  the  empire  might  well  induce  men 
of  patriotic  feeling — and  of  patriotic  feeling, 
neither  Hastings  nor  Francis  was  destitutA- 
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to  fdrget  priTafle  ennities,  and  to  tto^penM 
Martily  for  th6  general  good.  Coole  luui 
Bcrer  been  concerned  in  faotion.  MHieler  was 
thoroughly  ti^ed  of  it  Barwell  had  made  an 
ample  fortane,  and  though  be  had  promised 
that  be  would  not  leare  Gakntta  while  Hast* 
ingfl  wanted  his  help,  was  naost  desirous  to  r»> 
turn  to  England,  and  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
mote an  arrangement  which  woukd  set  him  at 
liberty*  A  compact  was  made,  by  whieh 
Francis  agreed  to  desist  from  oppositionf  and 
Hastings  engaged  that  the  friends  of  Francis 
should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share  oi  the  ho- 
neurit  and  emoluments  of  the  senrice.  During 
a  few  months  after  this  trea^  there  was  ap- 
parent harmony  at  the  Council-board* 

Harmony,  indeed,  was  nerer  more  neces- 
sary; for  at  this  moment  internal  calamities, 
more  formidable  than  war  itself,  menaced  Ben 
gnl.  The  authors  of  the  Regulating  Act  of 
1773  had  established  two  independent  powers, 
the  one  judicial,  the  other  political;  and,  with 
a  carelessness  scandalously  common  in  Eng- 
lish legislation,  had  omitted  to  define  the  limits 
of  either.  The  judges  took  adrantage  of  the 
Indistinctness,  and  attempted  to  draw  to  them- 
selves supreme  authority,  not  only  within  Cal- 
cutta, but  through  the  whole  of  the  great  terri- 
tory subject  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  William. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  English  law,  in  spite  of  modem  im- 
provements, is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  speedy 
as  might  be  wished.  Still,  it  is  a  system  which 
has  grown  up  amongst  us.  In  some  points,  it 
has  been  fashioned  to  suit  our  feelings;  in 
others,  it  has  gradually  fashioned  our  feelings 
to  suit  itself.  Even  to  its  worst  evils  we  are 
accustomed;  and  therefore,  though  we  may 
complain  of  them,  they  do  not  strike  us  with 
the  horror  and  dismay  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  new  grievance  of  smaller  severity. 
In  India  the  case  is  widely  different  English 
law,  transplanted  to  that  country,  has  all  the 
vices  from  which  we  sufl^r  here ;  it  has  them 
all  in  a  far  higher  degree;  and  it  has  other 
vices,  compared  with  which  the  worst  vices 
from  which  we  suffer  are  trifles.  Dilatory 
here,  it  is  far  more  dilatory  in  a  land  where 
the  help  of  an  interpreter  is  needed  by  everjr 
judge  and  by  every  advocate.  Costly  here,  it 
is  far  more  costly  in  a  land  into  which  the 
legal  practitioners  must  be  imported  ^om  an 
immense  distance.  All  English  labour  in 
India,  from  the  labour  of  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Commamder-in-Chief,  down  to  that  of 
a  groom  or  a  watohmaker,  must  be  paid  for  at 
a  higher  rate  than  at  home.  No  man  will  be 
banished,  and  banished  to  the  torrid  lone,  for 
nothing.  The  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to 
the  legal  profession.  No  English  barrister 
will  work,  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  all  his 
friends,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety-six  in 
the  shade,  for  the  same  emoluments  which  will 
content  him  in  the  Chambers  that  overlook  the 
Thames.  Accordingly,  the  fees  in  Calcutta 
are  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fees  of 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  this,  though  the  people 
of  India  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  poorer 
than  the  people  of  England.  Yet  the  delay  and 
the  expense,  grievous  as  they  are,  form  the 
smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  English  law, 
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oould  feot  fail  to  produoe.  The  stfoagtst  IM^ 
lags  of  e«r  nature,  honour,  religion,  ftmaM 
BMdesty,  rose  up  against  the  inooratioii.  At* 
rest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step  in  motl 
civfl  proceedings;  and  to  a  native  of  rank^af^ 
rest  was  not  merely  a  restraint,  but  a  foul  per- 
sonal indignity.  Oaths  were  required  in  erery 
stage  of  every  s«it ;  and  the  feeliiig  of  a  quaker 
about  an  oath  is  hardly  stronger  than  that  of  a 
respecuble  native.  That  the  apartmaals  oC  « 
woman  oC  quuKly  should  be  entered  by  stranga 
men,  or  that  her  face  should  he  seen  by  tben^ 
are,  in  the  East,  intolerable  outrages^-outragoa 
which  are  more  dreaded  than  death,  and  wlHtll 
Oan  be  expiated  t>aly  by  the  shedding  of  bloo4 
To  these  outrages  the  bkmI  distiaguiihod  fhmik 
Kes  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  were  now 
exposed.  Imagine  w4iat  the  state  of  our  owa 
country  would  be^  if  a  jurisprudence  were,  cm 
a  sudcfon,  introduced  amongst  us,  which  should 
bo  to  us  what  our  jnrispnidenoe  was  to  our 
Asiatic  subjects.  Imagine  what  the  stale  of 
our  own  country  would  be,  if  it  were  enacted 
that  any  man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a  debt 
was  due  to  him,  Miould  acquire  a  right  to  in- 
sult the  persons  of  men  of  the  most  bonourahto 
and  sacred  callings,  and  of  women  of  the  most 
shrinking  delicacy,  to  horsewhip  a  general 
officer,  to  put  a  bishop  in  the  stocks,  to  treat 
ladies  in  the  way  which  called  forth  the  blow 
of  Wat  Tyler.  Something  like  this  was  tha 
effect  of  the  attempt  which  the  Supreme  Couit 
made  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  whola 
of  the  Company's  territory. 

A  reign  of  terror  began— ^  teiTM*  height- 
ened by  mystery  i  for  even  that  which  waS 
endured  was  less  horrible  than  that  which  was 
anticipated.  No  man  knew  what  was  next  to 
be  expected  from  this  strange  tribunaL  It 
came  from  beyond  the  black  water»  as  the 
people  of  India,  with  mysterious  horror,  call 
the  sea.  It  consisted  of  judges,  not  one  oi 
whom  spoke  the  language,  or  was  fhmiliar 
with  the  usages,  of  the  milHona  over  whom 
they  claimed  boiuidless  authority.  Its  records 
were  kept  in  unknown  charaeters;  its  sen- 
tences were  pronounced  in  unknown  sounds. 
It  had  already  collected  round  itself  an  artny 
of  the  worst  pan  of  the  native  popniation-*i0- 
formers,  and  false  witnesses,  and  common  bar* 
rators,  and  agents  of  chicane ;  and,  above  alt, 
a  banditti  of  bailiffs'  followers,  compared  with 
whom  the  retainers  of  the  worst  English 
spunging-houses,  in  the  worst  times,  might  ho 
considered  as  upright  and  tender-hearted. 
Numbers  of  natives,  highly  considered  among 
their  countrymen,  were  seixed,  hurried  up  to 
Calcutta,  flung  into  the  common  jail — not  for 
any  crime  ever  imputed— not  for  any  debt  that 
had  been  proved,  but  merely  as  a  precaution 
tin  their  cause  should*  come  to  triaL  There 
were  instances  in  which  men  of  the  most 
venerable  dignity,  persecuted  irithout  a  cause 
by  extortioners,  died  of  rage  and  shame  in  thO 
gripe  of  the  vile  alguazils  of  Impey.  The  ha- 
rems of  noble  Mohammedans — sanctuaries 
respected  in  the  East  by  govemnieuts  which 
respected  nothing  else— were  burst  open  by 
gangs  of  bailiffs.  The  Mussulmans,  braver 
and  less  accustomed  to  submission  than  tiM 
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9Mdo8«  Wfliimts  stood  on  tkeir  delenec ; 
Mid  cb«rt  wcm  instaBees  in  which  they  shed 
tfidr  Mood  in  the  doorway,  while  defending, 
•iPord  in  hand,  the  saered  apanmenis  of  their 
women.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  e^ea  the  faint- 
iMarted  Bengalee,  who  had  crooched  at  the 
ibet  of  Sarajah  Dowlah,  who  had  been  mute 
dnrhig  the  administration  of  Yansittart,  would 
WH  length  find  eonrage  in  despair.  No  Mah- 
ratta  invasion  had  ever  spread  through  the 
•royinee  such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of  £ng- 
lish  lawyers.  All  the  injustice  of  former  op- 
pressors, Asiatic  and  European,  appeared  as 
n  blessing  when  compared  with  the  justice  of 
file  Supreme  Court. 

Bvery  class  of  the  population,  English  and 
sacivo,  with  the  exception  of  the  ravenoos  pet- 
tifoggers who  fattened  on  the  misery  and  ter- 
ffor  of  an  immense  community,  cried  out  loudly 
against  thi^  ieaif  ul  oppression.  But  the  judges 
siere  immovable.  If  a  bailiff  was  resisted, 
tfiey  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  called  ouL  If 
•  servant  of  the  Company,  in  conformily  with 
the  orders  of  the  government,  withstood  the 
miserable  catch-poks  who,  with  Impey's  writs 
in  their  hands,  exceeded  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  gang^robbers,  he  was  iung  into 
prison  for  a  contempt  The  lapse  of  sixty 
jears^the  virtue  and  wi8d<Mn  of  many  emi- 
nent magistrates,  who  have  during  that  time 
administered  justice  in  th^  Supreme  Court — 
have  not  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bengal  the  recollection  of  those  evil 
days. 

The  members  of  the  government  were,  on 
Ais  subject,  nnt^^d  as  one  man.  Hastings  had 
courted  the  judges ;  he  had  found  ftem  useful 
fostmments.  Bat  he  was  not  disposed  to  make 
•  them  his  own  mastenK  or  the  masters  of  India. 
His  mind  was  large;  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  character  most  accurate.  He  saw  that 
the  system  pursued  by  the  Soprerae  Court  was 
degrading  to  the  government,  and  ruinous  to 
the  people;  and  resolved  to  oppose  it  man- 
fully. The  consequence  was,  that  the  friend- 
ship—if chat  be  the  proper  wonl  for  such  a 
aonnection — which  had  existed  between  him 
and  Impey,  was  for  a  time  completely  dis- 
nolved.  The  government  placed  itself  Armly 
between  the  tyrannical  tribnnal  and  the  peo- 
ple* The  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  the  wild- 
est excesses.  The  Qovemor-Oeneral  and  all 
the  members  of  Council  were  served  with 
•nmmonses,  calling  on  them  to  appear  before 
■the  king's  justices,  and  to  answer  for  their 
public  acts.  This  was  too  much.  Hastings, 
with  just  scorn,  reftised  to  obey  the  call,  set  at 
Hberty  the  persons  wrongfully  detained  by  the 
eourt,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the  out- 
rageous proceedings  of  the  sheriff's  offtcers, 
if  necessary  by  the  sword.  But  he  had  in 
view  another  device,  which  might  prevent  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  He  was  sel- 
dom at  a  loss  for  an  expedient;  and  he  knew 
Impey  well.  The  expedient,  in  this  case,  was 
a  very  simple  one — neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  bribe.  Impey  was.  by  act  of  Parliament,  a 
Judge,  independent  of  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, and  entitled  to  a  salary  of  8,000A  a  year. 
Hastings  proposed  to  make  him  also  a  judge 
in  the  Company's  service,  removable  at  the 


pleasure  of  the  government  of  Bengal !  and  te 
give  him,  in  that  capacity,  about  8,000^  a  year 
more.  It  was  understood  that,  in  coosideratiom 
of  this  new  salaiy,  Impey  would  desist  from 
ui^ing  the  high  pretensions  of  his  court  If 
he  did  urge  these  pretensions,  the  government 
could,  at  a  moment's  notice,  eject  him  from  the 
new  place  which  had  been  created  for  hinu 
The  bargain  was  struck,  Bengal  was  save<ilt 
an  appeal  to  force  was  averted ;  and  the  Chief 
Justice  was  rich,  quiet,  and  infamous. 

Of  Unpey's  conduct  it  is  imnecessary  to 
speak,  k  was  of  a  piece  with  almost  every 
part  of  hb  conduct  that  comes  under  the  no- 
tice of  history.  No  other  such  judge  has  dis^ 
honoared  the  English  ermine,  since  Jeffries 
drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  blamed 
Hastings  for  this  transaction.  The  case  stood 
thus.  The  negligent  manner  in  which  the 
Regulating  Act  had  been  framed,  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  throw  a  great 
country  into  the  most  dreadful  confusion.  He 
was  determined  to  lue  his  power  to  the  utmost, 
unless  he  was  paid  to  be  still;  and  Hastings 
consented  to  pay  him.  The  necessity  was  to 
be  deplored.  It  is  also  to  be  deplored  that 
pirates  should  be  able  to  exact  ransom,  by 
threatening  to  make  their  captives  walk  the 
plank.  But  to  ransom  a  capdve  from  pirates 
has  always  been  held  a  hnmane  and  Christian 
act;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  cbaige  the 
payer  of  the  ransom  wi^  corrupting  the  virtue 
of  the  corsair.  This,  we  seriously  think,  is  a 
no|  unfair  illjiistraiion  of  the  reUtiva  position 
of  Impey,  Hastings,  and  the  people  <k  India. 
Whether  it  was  right  in  Impey  to  demand  or 
to  accept  a  price  for  powers  which,  if  they 
really  belonged  to  him,  he  could  not  abdicato 
—which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him,  he 
ought  never  to  have  usurped-*-and  which  in 
neither  case  he  could  honestly  sell— is  one 
question.  It  is  quite  another  question,  whether 
Hastings  was  not  ri^t  to  give  any  sum,  how 
ever  large,  to  any  man,  however  wortiilesa, 
rather  than  either  surrender  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue  them  bf 
civil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrangement 
It  may,  indeed,  be  suspected  that  personal 
aversion  to  Impey  was  as  strong  a  motive  with 
Francis  as  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince. To  a  mind  burning  with  resentment, 
it  might  seem  better  to  leave  Bengal  to  the  op- 
pressors, than  to  redeem  it  by  enriching  them. 
It  is  not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Hastings  may  have  been  the  more  willing  to 
resort  to  an  expedient  agreeable  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  because  that  higU  foectionary  had  al- 
ready been  so  serviceable,  and  might,  when 
existing  dissensions  were  composed,  be  ser- 
viceable again. 

But  it  was  not  on  ^is  point  akme  that 

Francis  was  now  opposed  to  Hastings.    The 

peace  between  them  proved  to  be  only  a  short 

and  hollow  truce,  during  which  their  mutual 

I  aversion  was  constantly  becoming  stronger 

!  At  length  an  explosion  took  place.    Hastings 

I  publicly  charged  Francis  with  having  deceived 

,  him,  and  induced  Barwell  to  quit  the  service 

by  insincere  promises.    Then  come  a  dispuie, 

•       *  »  u/iyiii^cLj  kjy     -«^J  x_^  -^.^  j^  i'*^ 
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mith  as  freqoeiitif  arises  eren  between  ho- 
noarable  m«n,  when  they  make  important 
agreements  by  mere  verbal  communication. 
An  impartial  historian  will  probably  be  of  opi- 
nion that  they  had  misunderstood  each  other ; 
bnt  their  minds  were  so  much  imbittered,  that 
they  impnted  to  each  other  nothing  less  than 
deliberate  villany.  **  I  do  not,"  said  Hastings, 
in  a  minute  recorded  in  the  Consnltations  of 
the  Government — **I  do  not  trust  to  Mr. 
Francis's  promises  of  candour,  convinced  that 
be  is  incapable  of  iu  I  judge  of  his  public 
conduct  by  his  private,  which  I  have  found  to 
be  void  of  truth  and  honour."  After  the  Coun- 
cil had  risen,  Francis  put  a  challenge  into  the 
Oovemor-General's  hand :  it  was  instantly  ac- 
cepted. They  met,  and  fired.  Francis  was 
shot  through  the  body.  He  was  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  it  appeared  that 
the  wound,  though  severe,  was  not  mortal. 
Hastings  inquired  repeatedly  after  his  enemy's 
health,  and  proposed  to  call  on  him;  but 
Francis  coldly  declined  the  visit  He  had  a 
proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Oovernor-Oe- 
neral's  politeness,  but  must  decline  any  private 
interview.  They  could  meet  only  at  the  Coun- 
cil-board. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  was  made  signallv 
manifest  to  how  great  a  danger  the  Governor- 
General  had,  OB  this  occasion,  exposed  his 
country.  A  crisis  arrived  with  which  he,  and 
he  alone,  was  competent  to  deaL  It  is  not  too 
much  to  sav,  that,  if  he  had  been  taken  from 
the  head  of  affairs,  the  years  1780  and  1781 
would  have  been  as  &tal  to  our  power  in  Asia 
Jis  to  our  power  in  America. 

The  Mahrattas  had  been  the  chief  objects 
of  apprehension  to  Hastings.  The  measures 
which  he  had  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing their  power,  had  at  first  been  frustrated  by 
the  errors  of  those  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
employ;  but  his  perseverance  and  ability 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success, 
when  a  far  more  formidiU>le  danger  showed  it- 
self in  a  distant  quarter. 

About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a  Moham- 
medan soldier  had  begun  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  wars  of  Southern  India.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected ;  his  extraction  was 
mean.  His  father  had  been  a  petty  officer  of 
revenue ;  his  grandfather  a  wandering  Dervise. 
But  though  thus  meanly  descended— though 
ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet— the  adventurer 
had  no  sooner  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops,  than  he  approved  himself  a 
man  bom  for  conquest  and  command.  Among 
the  crowd  of  chiefs  who  were  struggling  for  a 
share  of  India,  none  could  compare  with  him 
in  the  qualities  of  the  captain  and  the  states- 
man. He  became  a  general— he  became  a 
prince.  Out  of  the  fragments  of  old  princi- 
palities, which  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  ge- 
neral wreck,  he  formed  for  himself  a  great, 
compact,  and  vigorous  empire.  That  empire 
he  ruled  with  the  ability,  severity,  and  vigi- 
lance of  Ijouis  the  Eleventh.  Licentious  in 
his  pleasures,  implacable  in  his  revenge,  he 
had  yet  enlargement  of  mind  enough  to  per- 
ceive how  much  the  prosperity  of  subjects  adds 
*o  the  strength  of  governments.  He  was  an  > 
npresror ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  pro- 


tecting his  people  against  att^ppfeiBiM  nnuMfi 
his  own.  He  was  now  in  extremo  old  aft; 
but  his  intellect  was  as  eletr,  and  his  spirit  m 
high,  as  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  8ueh  wm 
the  great  Hyder  Ali,  the  fottnder  of  the  Moham- 
medan kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  with  whom  the  English  con- 
querors of  India  have  ever  had  to  contend. 

Had  Hastings  been  {Governor  of  MadmSr 
Hyder  would  have  been  either  made  a  firiead 
or  vigorously  encountered  as  an  enemy.  Un- 
happily the  English  authorities  in  the  soinb 
provoked  their  powerAil  neighbour's  hostilitv, 
without  being  prepared  to  repel  it*  On  a  suil- 
den,  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  for  sv* 
perior  in  dtecipline  and  eflicieney  lo  any  other 
native  force  that  conld  be  found  in  India,  caiae 
pouring  through  those  wild  passes,  which, 
worn  by  mountain  torrents,  and  dark  wiih 
jungle,  lead  down  from  the  table-land  of  My- 
sore to  the  plains  of  the  Camalic  This  great 
army  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  pieoes 
of  cannon ;  and  its  movements  were  guidad 
by  many  French  officers,  trained  in  the  best 
military  schools  of  Europe. 

Hyder  was  eveiywfaere  triumphant*  The 
sepoys  in  many  British  garrisons  flung  down 
their  arms.  Some  forts  were  surrendered  by 
treachery,  and  some  by  despair.  In  a  few  days 
the  whole  open  country  north  of  the  Coleroon 
had  submitted.  The  English  inhabitants  of 
Madras  conld  already  see  by  night  from  the 
top  of  Mount  8t  Thomas,  (he  eastern  sky  red- 
dened by  a  vast  semicircle  of  blazing  villagea. 
The  white  villas,  embosomed  in  liule  groves 
of  tulip  trees,  to  which  our  countrymen  retype 
aAer  the  daily  labours  of  government  and  of 
trade,  when  the  cool  evening  breeze  springs  ip 
from  the  bay,  were  now  left  without  inhabit- 
ants; for  bands  of  the  fierce  horsemen  cC 
Mysore  had  already  been  seen  prowling  near 
those  gay  verandas.  Even  the  town  was  att 
thought  secure,  and  the  British  merchants  and 
public  functionaries  made  haste  to  crowd  them- 
selves behind  the  cannon  of  Fort  8l  George.  * 

There  were  the  means  indeed  of  forming  an 
army  which  might  have  defended  the  presi- 
dency, and  even  driven  the  invader  hack  Id 
his  mountains.  Sir  Hector  Munro  was  at  tha 
head  of  one  considerable  force;  Baillie  was 
advancing  with  another.  United,  they  might 
have  presented  a  formidable  firont  even  lo  siwh 
an  enemy  as  Hjrder.  But  the  English  com- 
manders, neglecting  those  fundamental  rules 
of  the  military  art,  of  which  the  proprieqr  is 
obvious  even  to  men  who  have  never  received 
a  military  education,  deferred  their  junction, 
and  were  separately  attacked.  Baillie's  de- 
tachment was  destroyed.  Munro  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  baggage,  to  fling  hik  guns  into 
the  unks,  and  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat 
which  might  be  called  a  flight  In  three  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  th^  war,  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  Southern  India  had  been  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Only  a  few  fortined 
places  remained  to  us.  The  glory  of  our  arms 
had  departetl.  It  was  known  that  a  great 
French  expedition  might  soon  be  expectdl  un 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  England,  beset  by 
enemies  on  every  side,  was  in  no  condition  lo 
protect  such  remote  dependencies. 
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-vene  courage  of  HastingB  achieved  their  jBoe t 
signal  triiinph.  A  swiA  ship^  flying  before  the 
southwest  moAsooiii  brought  the  eril  ti4iugs 
in  few  days  to  Calcutta.  In  twenty^lMtr  houies 
the  OoTemopGeneral  had  framed  a  complete 
plan  of  polic)r  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of 
uiBurs.  The  struggle  with  H^der  was  a  strug- 
gle for  Kfe  and  death.  All  nuitor  objects  must 
•be  aacriiced  to  the  presenratioa  of  the  Cama^ 
tic  The  disputes  with  the  M^rattas  must  be 
>acGommodatedi  A  large  military  force  and  a 
supply  of  money  must  be  iitstantly  sent  to  Mt- 
'dras.  But  erea  these  measiMvs  would  be  io- 
'suffidaot  Uttless  the  war,  hitherto  so  grossly 
I  mismanaged,  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  avigorotts  mind.  It  was  no  time  for  trifling. 
Hastings  determined  to  resort  to  an  ejctreme 
exercise  of  power;  to  suspend  the  incapable 
Mreraor  of  Fort  8t.  George,  to  send  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  to  oppose  Hyder,  ai^  to  intrust  that  dis- 
-  tinguisbed  general  with  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of  Francis, 

who  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound  and 

^had  returned  to  the  Council,  the  Qovertior- 

'  General's  wise  and  Arm  policy  was  approved 

'  by  the  majority  of  the  board.    The  reioforoe- 

•  ments  were  sent  ofl*  with  great  expedition,  and 
reached  Madras  before  the  French  armament 
arrived  in  the  Indian  seas.    Code,  broken  by 

.  ago  and  disease,  was  no  longer  the  Coote  of 

Wandewash ;  but  1m  was  still  a  resolute  and 

'  skilful  commander.    The  progress  of  Hyder 

■  was  arrested,  and  in  a  few  months  the  great 

victory  of  Porto  Novo  retrieved  the  honour  of 

>  the  English  arms. 

'  In  the  mean  time  Francis  had  returned  to 
England,  and  Hastings  was  now  left  perfoetly 

<  unfettered.  Wheler  had  gradaally  been  relax- 
ing in  his  opposition,  and,  after  the  departure 
of  his  vehement  and  implacable  colleague,  eo* 
operated  heartily  with  the  Governor-General, 

>  whose  influence  over  his  coimtrymen  in  India, 
always  great,  had,  by  the  vigour  and  success 

*  of  his  recent  measures,  been  considerably  in- 
creased. 

But  thongh  the  diffioalties  arising  from  fec- 
ttons  within  the  Council  were  at  an  end,  an- 
odier  class  of  diificalties  had  become  more 
pressing  than  ever.  The  financial  embarrass- 
ment was  extreme.  Hastings  had  to  find  the 
means,  not  only  of  carrying  on  the  government 
of  Bengal,  but  of  maintaining  a  most  costly 
war  against  both  Indian  and  Enropeto  ene- 

.  mies  in  the  Camatic,  and  of  making  remit- 
tances to  England.  A  few  years  before  this 
time  he  had  obtained  relief  by  plundering  the 
Mogul  and  enslaving  the  Rohillas,  nor  were 
the  resources  of  bis  fruitful  mind  by  any 
means  exhausted. 

His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a  city  which, 
in  wealth,  population,  dignity,  and  sanctity,  was 

-  among  the  foremost  of  Asia.  It  was  commonly 
believed  that  half  a  million  of  human  beings 
was  crowded  into  that  labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys, 
rich  with  shrines,  and  minarets,  and  balconies, 
and  carved  oriels,  to  which  the  sacred  apes 
clung  by  hundreds.  The  traveller  could  scarce- 
ly make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holy  men- 
dicants and  not  less  holy  bulls.  The  broad 
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aod  stately  dt^ftnts  of  st^prwhf  chdeacended  trom 
these  swarmmg  haunts  to  the  bathing-places 
along  the  Ganges  were  worn  every  day  by  the 
footsteps  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  wor- 
shippers. The  schools  and  temples  drew 
crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  from  every  province 
where  the  Brahminical  faith  was  known.  Huu- 
dreds  of  devotees  came  thither  evei*^  month  to 
die^^for  it  was  believed  that  a  peculiarly  happy 
fete  awaited  the  man  who  should  pass  from  the 
sacred  city  into  the  sacred  river.  Nor  was 
superstition  the  only  motive  which  allured 
strangers  to  that  great  metropolif.  Commerce 
had  as  many  pilgrims  as  religion.  All  along 
the  shores  of  the  venerable  stream  lay  great 
fleets  of  vessels  laden  with  rich  merchandise. 
From  the  looms  of  Benares  went  forth  the 
most  delicate  silks  that  adorned  the  balls  of 
3t.  James's  and.  of  the  Petit  Trianon;  and  in 
the  bazaars  the  muslins  of  Bengal  and  the 
sabres  of  Cade  were  mingled  with  the  jewels 
of  Golconda  and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  This 
rich  capital  and  the  surrounding  tract  had  lo9g 
beennnderthe  immediate  rule  of  a  Hindoo  prinjee 
who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul  emperors. 
Inuring  the  great  anarchy  of  India  the  lords 
of  Benares  became  independent  of  the  court 
of  Delhi,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
authorinr  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  (^pressed 
l>y  this  formidable  neighbour,  they  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  English.  The  English  pro- 
tection was  given,  loid  at  length  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded  aH  his  rights 
over  Benares  to  the  Company.  From  that  time 
the  Rajah  was  thfs  vassal  of  the  government 
of  Bengal,  acknowledged  its  supremacy,  and 
sent  a»  annual  tribule  to  Fort  William.  These 
duties  Cheyte  Sing,  the  reigning  prince,  had 
fulfilled  wiUi  strict  punctuality. 

Respecting  the  precise  nature  of  the  legal 
relation  between  the  Company  and  the  Rajah 
of  Benares  there  has  been  much  warm  and 
acute  eontroversy.  On  the  one  side  it  has 
been  maintained  that  Cheyte  Sing  was  merely 
a  great  subject,  on  whom  the  superior  power 
had  a  right  to  call  for  aid  in  the  necessities  of 
the  empire.  On  the  other  side  it  has  been 
contended  that  he  was  an  independent  prinoe, 
that  the  only  claim  which  the  Company  had 
npon  him  was  for  a  fixed  tribute,  and  that, 
while  the  fixed  tribute  was  regularly  paid,  as 
it  assuredly  was,  ihe  English  had  no  more 
right  to  exact  any  further  contribution  from 
him  than  to  demand  subsidies  from  Holland 
or  Denmark*  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find 
precedents  and  analogies  in  favour  of  either 
view. 

Our  own  impression  ia  that  neither  view  is 
correct  It  was  too  much  the  habit  of  English 
politicians  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was 
in  India  a  known  and  definite  constitution  by 
which  questions  of  this  kind  were  to  be  decided. 
The  truth  is,  that  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  house  o^  Ta- 
merlane and  the  establishment  of  the  British 
ascendency,  there  was  no  constitution.  The 
old  order  of  things  had  pas5;ed  away ;  the  new 
order  of  things  was  not  yet  formed.  All  was 
transition*  confusion,  obscurity.  Everybody 
,  kept  his  head  as  he  best  might,  and  scrambled 
for  whatever  he  cotild  get.    Then  have  barn 
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tUsftorntlon  of  the  C^rH>tini^iili  tistpirt  is  ah 
instance.  'Who  WotiTd  th2hk  df  setlottsljr  dis- 
ittissing  the  qpestion,  What  ettent  of  pecttidaiy 
aid  and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a  eon- 
&(itationaI  Hght  to  demand  from,  the  Duke  of 
Krittany  or  the  Duke  of  Normandy  1  The  words 
*"  constitutional  right^  had,  in  that  state  of  so- 
ciety, no  meaning,  ff  Hugh  Capet  laid  hands 
on  all  the  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy, this  might  be  unjtist  and  immoral;  l>ut  it 
would  not  be  illegal  In  the  sense  in  which  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  illegal. 
IC,  on  the  dther  hand,  die  DnkSe  of  Normand^r 
made  war  on  Hugh  Capet,  this  might  be  un- 
just and  immoral ;  but  it  would  not  be  illegal 
In  the  ^ense  in  which  the  expedition  of  Prince 
louis  Bonaparte  was  illegal;    . 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of  tndla 
sitiy  years  ago.  Of  the  existing  governments 
not  a  single  ope  could  lay  claim  to  legitimacy, 
or  plead  any  other  title  than  recent  occupation. 
There  was  scarcely  a  province  in  Which  the 
real  sovereignty  and  the  nominal  sovereignty 
were  not  disjoined.  Titles  and  forms  were  still 
retained.  Which  implied  fliat  the  lieir  of  Ta- 
merlane was  an  absolnte  raler,  and  that  the 
•Nabobs  of  the  provinces  were  his  lieutenants. 
Ih  reality,  he  was  a  captive.  The  Nabobs  were 
in  some  places  independent  princes.  In  other 
places,  as  in  Bfengal  and  the  Camatie,  they 
liad,  like  their  master,  beco^i:^  Were  phantoms, 
fend  'the  Company  was  supreme.  Among  the 
Miihrattas  again,  the  heir  o(  Sevajee  silll  kept 
the  title  of  Rajikh ;  but  he  wtts  a  prisoner,  and 
hisnrime  minister,  the  P(ftshwa,  had  beeome 
the  herieditary 'chief  Of  the  state.  The  FiK^wa, 
in  his  ttira,  was  fast  sinking  into  the  same  de- 
graded situation  to  li^hich  he  had  reduced  the 
Rajah.  It  Was,  we  believe,  impossibte  to  find, 
'from  the  HimiUayes  to  Mysore,  a  s(n^gt>- 
Vernment  which  was  at  once  iefitdotkud^jirt 
-^Which  possessed  the  physical  means  otmtak- 
ihfe^Iteself  feared  by  its  rfei^bours  and  subjecis, 
and  Whi<ih  had  tit  the  same  time  the  authority 
•derived  from  law  and  long  prescription. 

llastjngs  clearly  discerned,  what  was  hidden 
^tt>tn  most  of  his  contemporaries,  ihat  such  a 
fttate  of  things  gave  immense  advantages  lo  a 
rtder  of  irreat  talents  and  few  scruples.  In 
f^Very  international  question  ihat  could  arise, 
he  had  his  option  between  the  de  fatto  ground 
i^nd  the  tfejnre  ground  t  and  the  probability  was 
that  One  of  those  grounds  would  sustain  any 
clnim  that  h  might  be  convenient  for  him  to 
make,  and  enable  him  to  resist  any  4lahn  made 
by  others.  In  every  controversy,  accordingly, 
he  resorted  to  (he  plea  whteh  suited  bis  imme- 
diate purpose,  without  troubling  himself  in  the 
least  about  Consistency;  and  (bu^  he  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  find  whiat,  to  persons  of  short 
memories  and  scanty  infisrmation,  seemed  to 
be  a  justification  Ibr  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
i^metimes  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  is  a  shadow, 
sometimes  a  monarch ;  sometimes  the  Vizier 
Is  a  mere  deputy,  sometimes  an  independent 
potentate.  If  it  is  expedient  for  the  Company 
lo  ^how  some  legal  title  to  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  the  grant  under  the  seal  of  the  Mogul 
{s  brought  forward  us  an  tnslrument  of  the! 
ftigh*^iit  authority.    When  the  Mtpgul  atks  fori 


f  eyy  graht,  he  ia  told  thst  be  is  a  were  ps* 
g^atxt;  thstth^Bnirlishpollrer'restsoBiarMqf 
diiferent  fbundation  firom  a  dM^ter  gifrea  \^ 
ttieiki  ihat  he  in  welco«e  to  fdhy  at  roya%ii» 
long  as  he  tikns^  bM  tbkt  he  «nisi  eiqpect  ao 
iiribute  from  the  real  masters  of  Indi^ 

It  is  true,  that  it  w^s  ia  the  power  of  otfMn, 
aa  wen  as  of  Haflti]i|s,to  practise  Ihb  legenr- 
demain;  but  In  ihe  eoBtroVeraito  of  gotrem- 
ments^  sophfutry  is  of  tittle  ase  unlens  it  be 
backed  by  power.  There  ia  a  jHrineipie  whioh 
Hasthigs  was  fond  of  asserting  in  the  stfO^gttt 
terms,  and  on  which  he  acted  with  luiSeviatiii^ 
steadiness.  It  is  a  prineiple  whieh,  we  most 
own,  can  hardly  be  iHspnted  in  the  pffostat 
state  df  public  lawt  It  is  this-^tbat  where  m 
ambigeotts  Question  arises  between  two  g^ 
vemments,  Ihere  is,  if  they  ceomot  agree,  no 
appeal  except  to  ftiree,  and  that  the  opiuom  of 
the  strongest  must  prevaiL  Almost  eveiy 
question  was  ambiguous  m  India.  The  Ekig- 
lish  government  was  the  strongest  in  IndiL 
The  consequences  are  obvious.  The  English 
government  might  do  exactly  what  it  ekose. 

The  English  government  now  chose  to  wring 
money  out  of  Cheyte  ding.  It  had  former^ 
been  convenient  to  treat  him  as  a  aoverei^ 
prince ;  it  was  now  convenient  to  treat  him  as 
a  eubject  Dexterity  inferior  to  that  of  Hasl- 
ihgs  could  easily  find,  in  that  general  duMs  of 
laws  and  customs,  arguments  for  either  course. 
Ha5{tingswnnted  a  great  s«pply .  It  was  knoWn 
that  'Cheyte  Sing  had  a  lai^e  fevcme»  and  it 
was  suspected  that  he  had  aeennndated  a 
trtamre.  Nor  was  he  a  favourite  at  Calcutta. 
He  had,  when  the  Govemor^Ckneral  was  in 
^riNU  diflleulties,  courted  to  fajrofur  of  Francis 
and  Oavierlng.  flscstings,  who,  less  uTe  beliefe 
from  «Til  passions  than  firom  policy,  seldom 
left  an  injotv  unpunished,  was  not  sorry  that 
the  Aue  of  Cheyte  Sing  should  lea«h  neigh- 
bonrhig  princes  the  same  k&^ns  which  the 
filte  of  Nuncomarhad  already  inlpreseed  on 
the  inhibitants  of  Bengal. 

In  17T8,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France,  Cheyte  Sing  was  called  upon  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  his  filed  tribute,  an  extrap 
ordinary  coatributioa  of  MfiOOL  In  1779,  an 
equal  sum  was  exacted.  In  1780,  the  demand 
was  renewed.  Cheyte  Sing,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining totoe  indnlgence,  secretly  offered  ikt 
Governor-General  ft  bribe  of  20,e00(.  Hastings 
took  the  money ;  and  his  enemies  have  main- 
tained ibat  he  took  it  intending  to  keep  it.  He 
certainty  concealed  the  transaction,  for  a  tisM, 
both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal  and  from  the 
Directors  at  hotaie ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  any 
aatisflMtoryreason  for  the  concealment  PubKe 
spirit  or  the  fear  of  detection,  however,  deter- 
mined  him  to  withstand  the  temptation.  He 
paid  over  the  bribe  to  the  Company's  treasury, 
and  insisted  that  the  Rajah  should  instamlj 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  English  go- 
vernment The  Rajah,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  shufiled,  solicited,  and  pleaded 
poverty.  The  grasp  of  Hastings  was  not  to  be 
so  eluded.  He  added  another  10,000/.  as  a 
fine  for  delay,  and  sent  troops  to  exact  the 
money. 

The  money  was  paid.  But  this  was  not 
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ha4  paoreaied  ttb^  tinaiMual  etmbamas^meiits 
of  tfie  Ckunpap J.  KasUngs  was  de^cmined  to 
pUinder  Cbeyte  8upi&  fjid,  jfor  M^at  lend*  to  fasten 
a  quarrel  <Mi  hipi.  Aocordingiy,  the  J^ajah  waa 
now  reqairod  to  ke<^  ja  body  M  cavalry  for  the 
MTvice  of  ilie  British  goyerameDt.  Ee  objected 
and  evaded.  Tliia  was  exactly  what  the  Go- 
vernor-General wanted.  He  had  now  ^  pretext 
for  trettii^  the  wealthiest  qf  hia  vassals  as  a 
criminal.  "I  resolved,"  theae  ate  the  words 
of  Hastings  himself  **  to  draw  from  his  guilt 
the  meansof  relief  to  the  Compauy*s  distresses, 
r<-to  make  hi^n  pay  largely  for  his  pardon,  or 
to  ejuct  a  severe  vengeance  tor  past  delin-* 
quency/*  The  plan  was  simjply  thia-^4o  de- 
mand i^rge^r  and  larger  contnbations,  till  the 
Ely  ah  sb<MUd  be  di^ven  ;to  remonstrate,  then  to 
call  his  remonstFanca  a  crime,  and  to  punisli 
him  by  con^cating  all  his  possessions. 

Chey  te  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dismay.  He 
offered  200,000/.  to  propitiate  the  British  go- 
vernment But  Hastings  replied,  that  nothing 
less  than  iialf  a  miUioa  would  be  accepted 
Nay,  he  b«fgan  to  think  of  selling  Benares  to 
Oude,  as  he  had  formerly  sold  Allahabad  and 
Sohilcund.  The  matter  was  one  which  could 
not  be  well  managed  at  a  distl^tGe;  and  Hast-' 
ings  resolved  to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  Uege  lord  with 
every  mark  of  reverence;  came  near  sixty 
miles,  with  his  guards,  to  meet  and  eacort  the 
innstrions  visitor;  and  expressed  his  deep 
concern  at  the  displeasure  or  t^e  BngUsl).  He 
even  took  off  his  turbam  apd  laia  it  in  the  lap 
of  Hastings— a  gesture  w^ich  in  ^ndia  marks 
the  most  profound  submission  and  devotion. 
Hastings  behaved  with  cold  apd  repulsive  se- 
verity. Having  arrived  at  Beiiares,  he  sei|t  to 
the  Rajah  a  paper  containing  the  deroaQds  of 
the  government  of  '^Bengal  The  Rajah,  in 
reply,  attempted  i  to  clear  himself  from  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against,  him.  HastiagSrWho 
wanted  money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to  be 
put  off  by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  eastern  ae- 
eotiation.  He  instantly  order^  the  Rajah  to 
he  arrested,  and  placed  under  the  custody  of 
two  companies  of  sepoys. 

In  taking  these  strong  measures,  Bastiugs 
scarcely  showed  his  usual  judgment  It  a 
probable  that,  having  had  little  opportunity  of 
personally  observing  any  part  qt  tl^e  popula- 
tion of  India,  except  the  Bengalees,  he  was  not 
fnlly  aware  of  the  difference  between  their 
character  and  that  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  upper  provinces.  He  was  >now  in  a  land 
far  more  favourablie  to  &e  viganr  of  the  .hu- 
man frame  than  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges;  in 
a  land  fruitful  of  soldiers,  who  have  been 
found  worthy  to  follow  Bnglish  battalions  to 
the  charge,  and  into  the  breach.  The  Rajah 
was  popular  among  his  subjects.  His  admi- 
nistration had  been  mild;  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  district  which  he  governed  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  depressed  state  of  Ba- 
har,  under  our  rule— a  still  more  striking  con- 
trast to  the  misenr  of  the  provinces  which 
were  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Nabob 
Vizier.  The  national  and  religions  prejudices 
with  which  the  Bnglish  were  regarded  through- 
out India,  were  peculiarly  intense  in  the  me- 


ya^i»  of  Hm  BrabmiMeal  .sviMritkioa.  ic 
can  theceforp  .^c^rcely  be  doubted  that  iha 
Govemor-GeAsralt  hefopre  he  outniged  thf  <^ 
nity  of  Cheyte  Sing  bgr  an  acnRst,  ought  to  havo 
assembled  a  force  cap^ible  of  t^earing  down  aU 
QPpositioni  This  had  n^  been  t&ii^.  Thf 
handf|il  of  sepoys  who  atteuded  Hastings 
would  probably  have  been  su^ioiept  to  over- 
awe Moorsbedabad,or  the  Black  town  oi  CaU 
cutita.  But  they  were  unequal  to  a  confliai 
with  the  hardy  rs^bble  of  Benares.  The  streets 
surrounding  4»e  jpialfMM  were  filled  by  ^  im^ 
mense  j^ulUt^de ;  of  whom,  a  l^ge  pcQportioay 
as  is  usiial  in  upper  ^ndia,  wore  ai;ms-  The 
tumult  biecamea  fight,  and  thefic^  k  nussa- 
cre.  The  BngUsh  officers  defended  the^nseilvea 
with  desperate  courage  against  oyeniriielming 
numbers,  and  fell,  as  became  tham,  aword  in 
hand.  The  sepoys  were  butchered.  The  gates 
were  force4«  The  captive  ,pripce,  qeglected 
by  his  jailers  during  the  confusion,  discovered 
an  outlet  which  opened  on  the  pcecipitot&s  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  let  himself  down  to  the  water 
by  a  string  made  of  the  tui:ba|is  of  his  attend* 
ants,  found  a  boat,  and  escaped  to  \^e  opposite 
^re. 

If  Hasp'ngs  had,  by  indiscreet  violence, 
brought  himself  into  a  difficult  and  periloua 
situation,  it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  extricated  t^ imself  with  even  more  t^an  hia 
usual  ability  and  presence  of  ipind*  He  had 
onl^  fifty  men  with  him.  The  building  iik 
which  lie  had  taken  up  his  reside^^  was  on 
evenr  side  blockfM^ed  by  the  insur^ts.  Btui 
bis  UMTtitude  ireiqained  unsMcef^.  T^e  t^jah 
fi-om  ^be  ptl^r  side  of  the  river  sei^  apolo* 
gi^s  and  liberal  qffers.  Th^  were  not  .even 
answered*  Soqie  subtle  and  enterprising  men 
were  foupd  who  undertook  to  pa^s  throu^  the 
thropg  ot  epemies,  and  to  convey  the  in^lU^ 
gence  of  the  late  events  to  the  English  canton^ 
meo^.  -It  is  tha  fj^shion  of  the  natives  of  India 
to  wear  larpe  earigrlnj^  pf  gold.  Wjien  they 
travel,  the  nngs  are  laid  aside  lest  they  s^uld 
tempt  some  gang  of  robbers;  and,  in  place  of 
the  ring,  a  quill  or  a  roll  of  paper  is  mserted 
in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from  closing.  Haj^t^ 
ings  placed  in  me  cars  of  bis  messepgers  let* 
ters  rolled  op  in  ,the  smallest  compass.  9ome 
of  these  let£er;s  were  addressed  to  the  com- 
manders ,of  the  English  troops.  One  was 
written  to  assure  ilxis  wife  of  his  s^ety.  One 
was  to  the  envqy  wl^om  he  had  sent  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Mahrattas.  Instructions  for  the 
negotiation  w^re  needed;  and  the  Governor* 
General  f^ramed  them  in  that  sidpation  of  ex« 
trem^  danger,  wit^  as  nmch  composure  as  if 
he  had  been  writing  in  his  palace  at  Calcutta* 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the  worst 
Jin  Bnglish  ofl^er  of  more  spirit  than  judg 
ment,  eager  to  distinguish  ^hunselA  made  a 
premature  attack  on  the  insurgents  beyond 
the  river.  His  troops  were  entangled  in  nar- 
row streets,  and  assailed  by  a  farious  popular 
tion.  He  fell,  with  many  of  his  men ;  and  tha 
survivors  were  forced  to  retire. 

This  event  produced  the  effect  which  haa 
never  failed  to  follow  every  check,  however 
slight,  sustained  in  India  by  the  Bnglisjb  arma« 
For  Ibundreds  of  miles  round,  the  whole  coun 
try  was  in  commotion.    The  entire  population 
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df  the  distrtei  of  Benares  took  arms.  The 
fields  were  abandoned  by  the  husbandmen, 
who  thronged  to  defend  their  prince.  The  in- 
fection'spread  tr^  Oude.  The  oppressed  people 
of  that  province  rose  tip  against  the  Nabob 
Vurier,  refhsed  to  pay  their  imposts,  and  pat 
^  revenne  officers  to  flight.  Eten  Bahar 
was  ripe  for  reroll.  The  Hopes  of  Chejrte 
Smg  began  to  rise.  Instead  of  imploring  mer- 
tf  in  the  hamble  style  of  a  Tassal,  he  began  to 
talk  the  language  of  a  conqaeror,  and  threat*> 
ened,  it  was  said,  to  sweep  the  white  usurpers 
eut  of  the  land.  But  the  English  troops  were 
now  assembling  fast  The  officers,  and  even 
the  private  men,  regarded  the  Ooremor-Oene- 
ral  with  enthusiastic  attachment,  and  flew  to 
his  aid  with  an  alaority  which,  as  he  boasted, 
had  never  been  shown  on  any  other  occasion. 
Major  Popham,  a  brave  and  skiUlil  soldier, 
who  had  highly  distmgnlshed  himself  in  the 
Mahratta  war,  and  in  whom  the  (Jovemor- 
deneral  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  took 
the  command.  The  tumultuary  army  of  the 
Rajah  was  put  to  rout.  His  fkstnesses  were 
stormed.  In  a  few  hours,  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men  left  his  standard,  and  returned  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.  The  anhappy  prince  fled 
from  his  country  forever.  His  fair  domain  was 
added  to  the  British  dominions.  One  of  his 
relations  indeed  was  appointed  Rajah ;  but  the 
Rajah  of  Benares  was  henceforth  to  be,  like 
the  Nab<tb  of  Bengal,  a  mere  pensioner. 

By  this  revolution,  an  addition  of  200,000/: 
a  year  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany. But  the  immediate  relief  was  not  as 
great  as  had  been  expected.  The  treasure 
laid  up  by  Cbeyte  Sing  had  been  popularly  es- 
timated at  a  million  sterling.  It  turned  out  to 
be  abotn  a  fourth  part  ot  that  sum,  and,  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  seized  and  divided  as  prize- 
money  by  the  army. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  Be- 
nares, Hasungs  was  more  violent  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been,  in  his  dealings 
with  Oude.  8ujah  Dowlah  had  long  been  dead. 
His  son  and  successor,  Asaph-ul-Dowlah,  was 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  even  of 
eastern  princes.  His  life  was  divided  between 
torpid  repose  and  the  most  odious  forms  of 
sensuality.  In  his  court  there  was  boundless 
waste;  throughout  his  dominions,  wretched- 
ness and  disorder.  He  had  been,  under  the 
skilful  management  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, gradually  sinking  from  the  rank  of  an 
independent  prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of  the 
Company.  It  was  only  by  the  help  of  a  Bri- 
tish brigade  that  he  could  be  secure  from  the 
aggressions  of  neighbours  who  despised  his 
weakness,  and  from  the  vengeance  or  subjects 
who  detested  his  t5Tanny.  A  brigade  was  fur- 
iHshed ;  and  he  engaged  to  defray  the  charge 
of  paying  and  maintaining  it  From  that  time 
his  independence  was  at  an  end.  Hastings 
was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantage  which  he 
had  thus  gained.  The  Nabob  soon  began  to 
complain  of  the  burden  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  bear.  His  revenues,  he  said,  were 
fhlling  off*;  his  servants  were  unpaid;  he 
could  no  longer  support  the  expense  of  the 
arrangement  which  he  had  sanctioned.  Hast- 
ings wouid  not  listen  to  these  representations. 


The  Vizier,  he  said,  had  invito  the  Oovmi^ 
ment  of  Bengal  to  send  him  troops,  and  bad 
promised  to  pay  for  theih.  The  troops  had 
been  sent  How  long  the  troops  were  to  re- 
main in  Oude,  was  a  matter  not  settled  by  the 
treaty.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  be  settled 
between  the  contracting  parties.  But  the  con- 
tracting parties  differed.  Who  then  must  de- 
cide t    The  strongest 

Hastings  also  argued,  that  if  the  English 
force  was  withdrawn,  Oude  would  certainly 
become  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  would  proba- 
bly be  overrun  by  a  Mahratta  army.  That 
the  finances  of  Oude  were  embarrassed,  he  ad- 
mitted. But  he  contended,  not  without  reason, 
that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  incapacity  and  vices  of  Asaph-ul-DowIah 
himself,  and  that,  if  less  were  spent  on  the 
troops,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  more 
would  be  squandered  on  worthless  favourites. 

Hastings  had  intended,  after  settling  (he 
afffairs  of  Benares,  to  visit  Lucknow,  and  there 
to  confer  with  Asaph-ul-Dowlah.  But  the  ob- 
sequioDS  courtesy  of  the  Nabob  Vizier  pre- 
vented that  visit  With  a  small  train  he  has- 
tened to  meet  the  Governor-General.  An 
interview  took  place  in  the  fortress  which, 
from  the  crest  of  the  precipitous  rock  of  Chu- 
nar,  Iqoks  down  on  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

At  first  sijght  it  might  appear  impossible  that 
the  negotiation  should  come  to  an  amicable 
close.  Hastings  wanted  an  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  money.  Asaph-nl-Dowlah  wanted  to 
obtain  a  remission  of  what  he  already  owed. 
Such  a  difference  seemed  to  admit  of  no  com- 
promise. There  was,  however,  one  course 
satisfactory  to  both  sides,  one  course  by  which 
it  was  possible  to  relieve  the  finances  both  of 
Oude  and  of  Bengal;  and  that  course  was 
adopted.  It  was  simply  this«^that  the  Oiw 
vemor-General  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  should 
join  to  rob  a  third  party ;  and  the  third  party 
whom  thev  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent 
of  one  of  the  robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Nabob,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  present  Nabob, 
were  known  as  the  Begums  or  Princesses  of 
Oude.  They  had  possessed  great  influence 
over  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  had,  at  his  death,  been 
left  in  possession  of  a  splendid  dotation.  The 
domains  of  which  they  received  the  rents  and 
administered  the  government  were  of  wide  ex- 
tent The  treasure  hoarded  by  the  late  Nabob 
— a  treasure  which  was  probably  estimated  at 
nearly  three  millions  sterling — was  in  their 
hands.  They  continued  to  occupv  his  favour- 
ite palace  at  Fyzabad,  the  Beautiful  Dwelling; 
while  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  held  his  court  in  the 
stately  Lucknow,  which  he  had  built  for  him- 
self on  the  shores  of  the  Goomti,  and  had 
adorned  with  noble  mosques  and  colleges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowl^h  had  already  extorted  con- 
siderable sums  from  his  mother.  She  had  at 
length  appealed  to  the  English ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  interfered.  A  solemn  compact  had 
been  made,  by  which  she  consented  to  give 
her  son  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  he  in 
his  turn  promised  never  to  commit  any  further 
invasion  of  her  rights.  This  compact  was 
formally  guarantied  by  the  government  of 
BengaL    But  time0,|i<^]^aflged;L.^nty  was 
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'VHDitvd;  and  the  power  whiob  had  given  the 
gaaraatee  was  not  ashamed  to  instigate  the 
spoiler. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  a 
confiscation,  inconsistent  not  merely  with 
plighted  faith-^ot  merely  with  the  ordinary 
rvdea  of  humanity  and  justice*— but  with  that 
gfeat  law  of  filial  piety,  which,  even  in  the 
wildest  tribes  of  savages— even  in  those  more 
degraded  communities  which  wither  under  the 
influence  of  a  corrupt  half-civilization— retains 
a  ceruin  authority  over  the  human  mind.  A 
pretext  was  the  last  thing  that  Hastings  was 
likely  to  want  The  insurrection  at  Benares 
had  produced  disturbances  in  Oude.  These 
disturbances  it  was  couvenient  to  impute  to 
the  princesses.  Evidence  for  the  imputation 
there  was  scarcely  any;  unless  reporu  wan- 
dering from  one  mouth  to  another,  and  gaining 
something  by  every  transmission,  mav  be  call- 
ed evidence.  The  accused  were  furnished 
with  no  charge ;  they  were  permitted  to  make 
iv>  defence;  for  the  Governor-General  wisdy 
considered  that  if  he  tried  them  he  might  not 
be  able  to  find  a  ground  for  plundering  them. 
It  was  agreed  between  him  and  the  Nabob  Vi- 
zier, that  the  noble  ladies  should,  by  a  sweep- 
ing measure  of  confiscation,  be  stripped  of 
their  domains  and  treasures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Company ;  and  that  the  sums  thus  obtained 
sjiould  be  accepted  by  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal in  satisfaction  of  its  claims  on  the  goverup 
qientofOude. 

While  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  was  at  Chfunar,  he 
was  completely  subjugated  by  the  clear  and 
commanding  intellect  of  the  English  states- 
man. But  when  they  had  separated,  he  began 
to  reflect  with  uneasiness  on  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  emered.  His  mother  and 
grandmother  protested  and  implored.  His 
heart,  deeply  corrupted  by  absolute  power  and 
licentious  pleasures,  yet  not  naturally  unfeel- 
ine»  failed  him  in  this  crisis.  Even  the  Eng- 
lish resident  at  Lucknow,  though  hitherto 
devoted  to  Hastings,  shrank  from  extreme 
measures.  But  t^B  Governor-General  was 
inexorable.  He  wrote  to  the  resident  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  severltv,  and  declared  that,  if 
the  spoliation  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
were  not  instantly  carried  into  effect,  he  would 
himself  go  to  Lucknow,  and  do  chat  from  which 
feebler  minds  recoiled  with  dismay.  The  re- 
sident, tbiu  menaced,  waited  on  bis  highness, 
and  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Cfaunar  should 
be  carried  into  full  and  immediate  efiect, 
Asaph-uWDowlah  yielded — making  at  the  same 
tjme  a  solemn  protestation  that  li  yielded  to 
compulsion.  The  lands  were  resumed;  but 
4ie  treasure  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  It 
sraa  necessary  to  use  force.  A  body  of  the 
Company's  troops  marched  to  Pyzabad,  and 
(breed  the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  prin- 
cesses were  confined  to  their  own  apf^rtments. 
But  still  they  refused  to  submit  Some  more 
stringent  mode  of  coercion  was  to  be  found. 
A  mode  was  found,  of  which,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  we  cannot  speak  without  shame 
and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Pyzabad  two  ancient  meo  be- 
longing to  that  unhappy  class  which  a  prac* 
1^  of  immemorial  antiquiQr  in  the  East  has 


ezehidtd-fram  the  pleasuresioi  .lOreaad^m. 
the  hope  of  posterity.  It  has  always  bevn  held . 
in  Asiatic  courts,  that  beings  thus  estranged  > 
from  sympathy  with  their  kind  are  those  whom 
princes  may  most  safely  trust  Sujah  Dowlah 
had  been  of  this  opinion.  He  had  given  hia . 
entire  confidence  to  the  two  eunuchs :  and  aAer  > 
his  deaih  they  remained  al  the  head  of  the* 
household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  wve,  by  the  orders  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  seized,  imprisonedt  ironed* 
starved  almost  to  death,  in  order  to  exton  roo** 
ney  from  the  princesses.  Alter  they  had  been 
two  months  in  confinement,  their  health  gave 
way.  They  implored  permission  to  take  a  lit* 
tie  exercise  in  tne  garden  of  their  prison.  The 
officer  who  was  in  charge  of  them  stated,  that  • 
if  they  were  allowed  this  indulgence,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  their  escaping, 
and  that  their  irons  really  added  nothing  to  the 
security  of  the  custody  in  which  they  wersk 
kept  He  did  not  understand  the  plan  ef  hie . 
superiors.  Their  object  in  these  inflictions 
was  not  security,  but  torture ;  and  all  mitigi^ 
tion  was  refused.  Yet  this  was  not  the  worst 
It  was  resolved  by  an  EngUsh  gevemment  that 
these  two  infirm  old  men  should  be  delivered 
to  the  tormentors.  For  that  purpose  they  were 
removed  to  Lucknow.  What  horrors  their 
dungeon  there  wimessed  can  only  be  guessed. 
But  there  remains  on  the  records  of  Paniament 
this  letter,  written  by  a  British  resident  lo  «' 
British  soldier  :<-* 

*'8ir,  the  Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  the  prisoners  under 
your  guarpl,  this  is  to  desire  that  hia  offioerst 
when  they  shall  come,  may  have  free  acoe98> 
to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted  to  do  with 
them  as  they  shall  see  proper." 

While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrated  at^ 
Lucknow,  the  princesses  were  still  under  da> 
resse  at  Pyzabad.  Pood  was  allowed  to  enter 
their  apartments  only  in  such  scanty  quanti« 
ties,  that  their  female  attendants  were  in  da»*. 
ger  of  perishing  with  hunger.  Month  al*ter 
month  this  crueltv  continued,  till  at  length, 
after  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
been  wrung  out  of  the  princesses,  Hastings 
began  to  think  that  he  had  really  got  to  the 
bottom  of  their  revenue,  and  that  no  rigour 
could  extort  more.  Then  at  length  the  wretch- 
ed men  who  were  detained  ai  Lucknow  regain- 
ed their  liberty.  When  their  iroas  were 
knocked  ofi^  and  the  doors  of  their  prison 
opened,  their  quivering  lips,  the  tears  which 
ran  down  their  cheeks,  and  the  thanksgivings 
which  they  ponred  forth  to  the  common  Father 
of  Mussulmans  and  Christiana,  aehed  even- 
the  stout  hearts  of  the  Englisk  warriors  wha 
stood  by. 

There  is  a  man  to  whom  the  eonduct  of- 
Hastings,  through  the  whole  of  these  proceed- 
ings, appears  not  only  excusable  but  laudable 
There  is  a  man  who  tells  us,  **  that  he  must 
really  be  pardoned  if  he  ventures  to  oharae« 
terize  as  something  pre-eminently  ridiculous 
and  wicked,  the  sensibility  which  would  balancis 
against  the  preservation  of  British  India  a  little- 
personal  suffering,  which  was  applied  onlr  eo 
long  as  the  sufferers  refused  to  deliver  upar 
portion  of  that  wealth,  the  whole  of  which  tiMtf 
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own  kki  th«if  nihtf«fS9«C  treason  had  forfeit 
cO.**  We  caaiiot,  we  must  owni,  envy  the 
rimretid  hiogrdpher,  eithei*  his  shigtilar  notron 
of  uliikt  eonsitimtes  ptne-eminent  wiekednes9, 
or  his  equally  singular  pefception  of  the  pre- 
eiftinadttly  ridicnloos.  Is  this  the  generosity 
of  an  ^^lish  soldier  1  Is  this  the  channr  of  a 
OMstiaii  prieM  1  Ooitld  neithet  of  Mr.  €ilei§t*s 
professions  teach  him  the  r^ry  rudiments  of 
morality  1  O  is  motalitsr  a  thing  which  may 
be  well  enough  in  sermons,  but  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  biography  Y 

But  we  mnst  not  forget  to  do  Justice  to  Sir 
Rtjak  hnpey^s  conduct  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  not  indeed  easy  for  him  to  intrude  himself 
ittto  a  business  so  entirely  alien  fh>m  all  his 
oflteial  duties.  But  there  was  something  inex- 
pressibly alluring,  we  must  suppose,  in  the 
peculiar  ra^kness  of  the  inOihiy  which  was 
then  to  be  got  fit  Lucknow.  He  hurried  thither 
m  fast  as  relays  of  palanquin-bearers  could 
ctrry  him.  A  crowd  of  people  came  before 
Mm  with  affidarits  against  the  Begums,  ready 
drawn  ia  thdr  h^ds.  Those  affidavits  he  did 
not  read.  The  greater  part,  indeed,  he  could 
DOC  read;  for  they  were  in  Persian  and  Hin- 
dbstanee,  and  no  interpreter  was  employed. 
He  admitiistered  the  oath  to  the  deponents. 
With  all  possible  expedition ;  and  asked  not  a 
single  qutotion,  not  eren  whether  they  had 
perused  the  statements  to  which  they  swore. 
This  Work  p^i^bnned,  he  got  again  into  his 
palanquiD,  and  posted  back  to  Calcutta,  to  be  in 
time  foi*  the  opening  of  term.  The  cause 
was  one  Which,  br  his  own  confession,  lay 
altogether  out  of  his  iurisdiction.  Under  the 
ohaner  of  jlisiice,  he  had  no  more  right  to  in- 

Siire  into  erimes  committed  by  natives  in 
ude,  than  the  liord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  of  Scotland  to  hold  an  assize  at  Bxeter. 
He  had  no  right  to  tfy  the  Begums,  nor  did  he 
pretend  to  try  them.  With  what  object,  then, 
did  he  undertake  so  long  a  journey?  Bvi- 
dettily  in  order  that  he  n^i^t  give,  in  an  irre- 
gular manner,  dial  saiiction  which  in  a  regular 
aianner  he  could  not  give,  to  the  crimes  of  those 
Who  had  recently  hired  him ;  and  in  order  that 
a  eonftised  mass  of  testimony  idiich  he  did  not 
sift,  which  he  did  not  even  read,  might  acquire 
an  authority  not  properly  belonging  to  it,  from 
the  signature  of  the  highest  judicial  functionary 
in  India. 

The  time  was  approaching,  however,  When 
he  was  to  be  stripped  of  that  robe  which  has 
never,  since  the  Revolution,  been  disgraced  so 
fbttMy  as  by  him.  The  state  of  India  had  for 
ANtte  tiilie  ooenpfed  much  of  tfhe  attention  of 
the  British  Fsrliament  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Amerfo«A  war,  two  commhtees  of  the  Com- 
mons sat  on  Eastern  aflairs.  In  the  one  Ed- 
nkund  Aarke  took  the  lead.  The  other  was 
under  the  presidency  of  (he  able  and  versatile 
Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land. Great  as  are  fhe  changes  which,  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  have  taken  place  in  our 
Asiatic  dominions,  the  reports  which  ttiose 
eommitteles  laid  on  the  tabTe  of  the  House  will 
fftill  be  found  most  interesthtg  and  instructive. 

There  Was  as  vet  no  contection  between  the 
CoMfpaay  and  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
iHM^    The  minfoters  htiA  nu  mottre  to  defimd 


Indian  abuses.  On  the  e6ttti^,  it  wt»  ftff 
their  interest  to  show,  if  possible^  that  the  go^ 
vemment  and  patronage  of  our  Oriental  em* 
pire  might,  wim  advantage,  be  transferred  to 
themselves.  The  votes,  therWbre,  Which,  in 
consequence  of  the  risporls  made  by  the  two 
committees,  were  passed  by  the  OomKhons, 
breathed  the  spirit  of  stem  and  indignant  ius^ 
lice.  The  severest  epidiets  were  applied  to 
several  of  the  measures  of  Hastings,  especially 
to  the  Rohilla  war;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  that  the  Company  ought 
to  recall  a  Oovernor-Oeneral  who  had  brought 
such  calamities  on  the  Indian  people,  and  such 
dishonour  on  thb  British  name.  An  act  was 
passed  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  8a^ 
preme  Court.  The  bargain  which  Hastings 
had  made  with  the  Chief  Justice  was  con* 
demned  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  an  address 
was  presented  to  the  king,  praying  (hat  Impey 
might  be  ordered  home  to  answer  for  his  mis- 
deeds. 

Impey  was  i^salled  by  a  letter  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  But  the  proprietors  of  India 
stock  resolutely  refused  to  dismiss  Hastings 
from  their  service;  and  passed  a  resohition 
affirming,  what  was  undeniably  true,  that  they 
were  intrusted  by  law  with  the  ri^ht  of  n«hing 
and  removing  their  Govemor-Ocneral ;  and 
that  they  wertf  not  bound  to  obey  the  directions 
of  a  single  branich  of  the  legislature  with  re* 
spect  to  such  a  noittintition  or  removal. 

Thus  supported  by  his  employers,  Hastibgs 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
Bengal  till  the  spring  of  Itsa.  His  administra- 
tion, so  eventfhl  and  stormy,  closed  irt  almost 
perfect  quiet  la  the  Counfcil  ttiere  was  no 
regular  opposition  to  his  measures.  Peace 
was  restored  to  India.  The  Mahiratta  war  had 
ceased.  Hydef  was  no  mote.  A  treaty  had 
been  concluded  with  his  son,  Tipnoo ;  and  the 
Carnatic  had  been  evacuated  by  the  armies  of 
Mysore.  Since  the  tertpitiation  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  Bn^and  had  no  Buropeau  enemy  or 
rival  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

On  a  general  review  of  Ae  hmg  adminlstra* 
tion  of  Hastings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  thai 
against  the  great  crimes  by  which  it  is  ble- 
mished, we  have  to  set  off  great  ^ubHc  ser- 
vices. Bngland  had  passed  thit)Ugh  a  perilous 
crisis.  She  stiH,  indeed,  maintained  her  place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  European  powers ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  defended  herself 
against  foarfhl  o<lds  had  inspired  surrounding 
nations  with  a  high  opinion  both  of  her  spirit 
and  of  her  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
part  of  the  worid,  except  one,  she  had  been  a 
loser.  Not  ottly  had  she  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  Independence  ef  thirteen  eo* 
lonies  peopled  by  her  cbikfren,  and  to  coheili* 
ate  the  Irish  bv  giving  up  the  right  of  le^islat- 
ing  for  Them ;  but,  in  the  MedHerranean,  m  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Aflrica.  on  the 
contineiit  of  America,  she  had  been  compeHeA 
to  cede  the  frm'ts  of  her  victories  In  former 
wars.  Spain  regained  Minorca  and  Florida; 
Prance  regained  Senevral,  Goree,  and  Several 
West  India  islands.  The  only  quarter  of  the 
world  in  which  Britain  had  lost  nothing,  was 
the  quarter  in  which  her  interests  had  beea 
cemmitted  to  the  ears  of  Hastings.    In  spheef 


Amati<»  ennaiMt,  th*  pftirer ^  owe  o^fntry  U 
IbtBailliidbAMgrQikillFavgQimited.  Bouint 
1VM  nhi^cmdki  Um  Ntbob  Vtzter  fodseed  to 
mimwtogi.  TlM«««r  isftvcdiee  had  bten ihuft 
•KHoded,  na|r»  thai  Fon  WaUam  atod  Fort  81 
0aoigt  hibA  not  b«eft  ofoupkd  h^  hostile 
aniuaai  wm  <miag^  iC  wa  may  troat  tha  geae- 
f»l  yiaiae  of  the  Bafliahb  ia  ladia»  ta  the  alnU 
•ad  raaolvtioa  olTftMti^gSA 

Hia-  ioiartial  ateiakiaMtei»  with  aM  tit 
WMtiiahas^  givaa  hf m  a.  title  ta  be  cooaiderad 
aaMMctftiw'WoaftffeaAadcahlemaaih  aai?  hiso 
t^rp  He  dbaolv^  the  douUa,  goTeraMeiil 
HottWMfemaithe  didreciian  ol  aAuaa  la^  Bag* 
iiab  haoda.  Ottt  of  a  frightChL  mkantkj,  ha 
tdoced  ai  kaat  a  nid^  aaA  iipperfilct  otdca. 
The  fThole  aagaaiaa^i  k^  whtoh  jultioe  waa 
dinpesaedt  lavauie  eoHaeied^pettce  faaintaim 
ad<  thnrnghDiifc  A  tairHMy  not  iafeiiar  in  pbpttt 
latlaii  te  the  domintoaa  ef  Loom  the  fiitxteeath, 
oir  af  ths  Bm^ror  Joaoph^  vaa  oreaiad  and 
aaparintaiidad  bjr  him.  He  boaated  that  every 
^falia  oAoe,  vithout  axeemicsi,  vbieh  existed 
Meo  he  kft  Bengal  vas  his  vork.  It  is  qiite 
Ime  that  this  mtoBiyAfWfi  ail  the  Itaiprore* 
l&ents  ang^ealed  hp  the  esperienee  of  sixty 
yaaaa*  still  needs  impvovemeat ;  and  that  it  was 
ai  Ural  far  BBore  deieottVe  thtii  il  aww  is.  Biu 
whoet er  serfausly  considers  what  it  ia  to  con* 
itraollrQmihe  heginntag  the  whole  of  a  flto« 
fftdae  9i>  vaat  amd  eomplez  aa  a  go^ierancfrt^ 
wall  allow  that  wfaai  Haatiaga  eieoted  deserves 
high  admivaiien.  To  ooiapafe  the  naost  cele* 
bfmtad  HiupQfieaa  mialitera  to  hhn,.  seems  to  ae 
to  aajast  as  it  wovld  be  to  oompare  the  bast 
^ktr  ia  Loadon  with  BohimoA  Cmsoe;  whst 
befbie  he  ooaldha|Ea  a  single  kmf,  had  to  make 
his  ple«gh  aad  las  faaraow*  hia  fences  and  his 
aaaoraerows,  hii  siekl*  and  km  flail,  hia  mill  and 
hisoMii. 

The  i«sl  £uaa  of  Hastings  rtaee  atiH  hi^mr, 
iPkaA  w«  repeat  ihat  he  waa  aot  hi«d  a  siacaa* 
man.|  that  ha  was  sent  from  aohoat  le  a.  conaa* 
iny-hfmse ;  and  that  he  was  easpfefed  dnri^ 
the  priiae  of  his  ma*hood  aa  a  eeaameseial 
aeant  €ar  froaa  all  iateUcotiwl  soeieqrt 

Kor  mmtt  we  forget  that  all,  or  aknotft  all,to 
whomy  mhftt  plaoed  at  the  head  of  affhira,  he 
OQidd  applf  for  aasialaiiae,  ware  persons  who 
owed  aa  littfe  aa  hiowel^  ir  ksa  than  himaeli; 
tt^  adueaeioiL  A  miniitor  ia  Sneope  inds  him« 
sail;  on  the  firat  4a|F  on  which  he  ceaaaMnoes 
his  fonctions,  snrrovnded  by  expMenoad  pMlb^ 
Ua  aerrantar  the  depoaitariea  of  oftaial  trttdi- 
tsMs.  Hastiaips  had  ■»  saeh  help.  His  own 
naieatien,  kia  own  cneigy,  wwe  ^  supply  the 
pkme  of  all  ]k»waiii|  staeai  and  Someraet 
hbase.  Hairing  had  no  faailities  for  learning,  he 
wat  forced  toteaahk  He  had  flfst  to  form  Mm- 
Sil^  and  tken  to  foam  hia  inalrameats ;  asid  this 
ntC  in  a  sftaivle  department*  hnt  in  all  tbe  de» 
partauata  of  the  administration. 

It  Bsnat  be  added  that,  wkik  engaged  in  Ms 
meat  ardiKms  task,  he  was  consmntly  tmm- 
malled  ky  crdera  ftwm  home,  and  frequently 
haana  down  ky  a  majori^  in  Oiifik  The 
prcaefvatitm  fi  an  empire  fsom  a  fonnidable 
cembination  of  foreign  eneaues,  the  eoastrac* 
tion  of  a  goremment  in  nM  ils  parts,  were 
aaeompliahad  hf  himyidiilB  CTacy  skip  hffoni^ 


out  halts  of  oenamre  from  bis  empfoyera,  and 
while  the  roeocda  of  every  consultation  were 
filled  with  acrimonioos  minutes  by  his  00^ 
leagnes.  We  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
poblis  man  whose  temper  was  so  severely 
tried^H^diot  Marlboroagh,  whan  thwarted  by  the 
Putoh  Deputies  ^*-not  Welliagtoa,  when  he  had 
to  deal  at  once  with  the  Portuguese  Regeacy^ 
the  Spanish  Juntas,  and  Mr.  PeroivaL  Bat  the 
temper  of  Hastings  was  equal  to  almost  any 
trial.  It  was  not  sweet,  but  it  was  calm.  Quick 
and  vigorous  as  his  imelleet  was,  the  patteaoe 
with  which  he  endured  the  anoeterael  vexaiioni 
till  a  remedy  eonld  be  found,  resembled  the  pa^ 
tienoe  of  dtopidity.  He  seems  to  have  been 
eapahte  of  resentment,  bitter  and  long  en* 
during;  yet  his  reeeatment  so  seldom  hunied 
him  into  any  bluader,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  appeared  to  be  revenge  was 
any  thing  bat  poKcy. 

The  eifocv  of  hie  singular  equanimity  was^ 
that  he  always  had  the  fuU  command  orall  dto 
sesottfiees  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  minds  that 
ever  existed.  Accordingly,  no4;omptication  of 
perils  and  embarrassments  could  perplex  him* 
For  prery  diiRpulty  he  had  a  contrivance  ready  t 
and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice 
and  hamaaity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it 
is  oertaia  that  they  seldom  foiled  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  were  designed. 

Togetker  with  this  extraordinary  talent  for 
devising  expedients,  Hastings  possessed,  ia  a 
very  high  degree^  another  talept  scarcely  leea 
necessary  to  a  man  in  his  situation  >*-we  mean 
the  talent  for  ooaduct&a|r  political  ooatroversy^ 
It  ia  aa  nectssaiy  to  an  English  statesman  la 
the  East  thai  he  shonkl  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is 
to  a  mmister  ki  this  country  that  he  should  be 
nhie  to  spenfcb  h  is  chiefly  by  die  oratory  of  n 
public  man  here  that  the  aaiioa  lodges  of  hia 
powers,  hisiyomthelettersandreponsofa 
pnblio  man  in  India  that  the  dispensera  of  pa^ 
trona^  form  ^eir  eetimato  of  him.  In  each 
case,  the  talent  which  receives  peculiar  en* 
Qowragement  is  developed,  perkajw  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  tbe  other  powers.  In  this  country, 
we  aometimes  hear  men  speak  above  their 
abilities.  It  is  not  very  unoenal  to  And  gentle- 
RMn  ia  the  Indian  service  who  writo  above 
thehr  abilkiest  The  SngUsh  polidcian  is  a 
little  too  wmch  of  a  debater;  the  Indian  poitU* 
oian  a  ktQe  too  much  of  an  essayist* 

Of  the  nmneroas  servants  of  the  Oompnny 
who  bane  distinjraished  tkesssetves  ns  ftamera 
of  Ifiautes  and  Despatches,  Hastings  stands  at 
the  head.  He  was  indeed  the  peraott  who  gave 
to  the  offioinl  writing  of  the  Indian  govemmeata 
die  character  which  it  stiU  retains.  He  waa 
matohed  against  no  aommon  antagonist.  But 
even  Francis  waa  foroed  to  acknowledge,  wkk 
aallen  and  relentfkl  candour,  thai  there  waa 
no  contending  against  the  pea  ef  Hastings 
And,  in  truth,  the  Oovernor*OeBeral*s  power 
of  making  out  a  case— of  perplexing  what  it 
was  iaconvcnient  that  people  should  tmder^ 
siBndr-*aBd  of  setting  in  the  clearest  paint  of 
view  whatever  would  bear  dM  lights  waa  <n* 
comparable.  His  style  must  be  praised  with 
soma  reservation.  It  was  in  geueral  foreiMc* 
pare,  and  ^polished}  but  it  was  sometimea» 
thonsk  nai  afte&rtaffgld,  and,on  ana  or  two  ocaa- 
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»ioD9,  erett  bombaitio.  Perbaps  the  feodhess 
#r  Ha»tings  for  Persian  literatore  may  bav« 
Ouidtd  to  oomipt  his  tasle. 

Aod,  siAoe  jr%  hare  referred  lo  his  literary 
Itsios,  it  would  be  mosc  unjust  not  lo  praise  the 
jndiciotts  eaoottracemeul  which,  Us  a  ruler,  he 
fcare  to  liberal  studies  and  oudoos  revearohe^ 
Hi»  patronage  was  exteadedt  with  pmdeut 
genexixsity^  to  veyafres,  trarels,  ezperimeota, 
fublioations*  He' did  Uule,  it  is  true,  towaids 
intco^cing  iuto  India  the  learning  of  the 
West,  To  malte  the  young  natives  of  Bengal 
iamiliar  with  Mikoaand  Adam  8milfo*«Ho  eul^ 
atitate  the  geography,  astrooomy,  and  saii:ery 
of  Europe  for  the  dotages  of  the  Brahmintoal 
aaperstition,  or  for  the  imperfect  science  of 
aaoient  Ghneece  tranafased  through  Arabian  eih 
poeitions-»this  was  a  scheme  Dsserred  to 
crown  the  beneficent  administratioa  of  a  far 
more  virtuous  ruler.  8tiJl,it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  high  commendation  to  a  man,  ^o, 
taken  from  a  ledger  to  govern  an  empire,  over* 
whelmed  by  public  business,  surrounded  by 
men  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  leagues  from  almost  all  literary 
society,  gave,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his 
muniAceaee,  a  great  impulse  lo  learning.  In 
Persian  and  Arabic  literature  he  was  deepiy 
skilled*  With  the  Sanscrit  he  was  not  himself 
acquainted ;  but  those  who  first  brought  that 
language  to  the  knowledge  of  Buropeaii  stu- 
dents owed  much  to  his  encoaragement.  h 
was  under  his  protection  that  the  Asiatic  80* 
oiety  commenced  its  honourable  career.  That 
distinguished  body  selected  him  to  be  its  first 
president;  but,  with  excellent  taste  and  feeU 
mgi  he  declined  the  honour  in  favour  of  Sir 
William  Jones«  But  the  chief  advantage  which 
the  students  of  Oriental  letters  derived  frdm 
his  patronage  remains  to  he  mentiotied.  The 
Pundits  of  Bengal  had  always  looked  with 
great  jeak>ttsy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to 
fry  into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up 
la  the  sacred  dialect.  Their  religion  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Mohammedans.  What  they 
knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portugnese  govern- 
ment might  warrant  them  in  apprehend^  per- 
secutipn  irom  ChristiaQa.  That  aMrehensioa, 
the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Hastings  re- 
moved* He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler  who 
succeeded  ia  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  h&> 
reditary  priests  of  India ;  and  who  induced  thmn 
ta  lav  open  io  Bnglisb  scholam  the  secrets  of 
Um  old  Bcahmiaical  theology  and  jurisprudence. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  10  deny  that,  la  the 
gc^  an  of  iaspiriag  large  masses  of  human 
beings  with  confidfcnee  and  attachment,  no 
ruler  ever  surpassed  Hastings.  If  he  had 
made  himself  popular  with  the  Boglish  by 
giving  up  the  Bengalees  to  extortion  and  op- 
]^ress{on»  or  if^  on  the  other  band,  he  had 
conciliated  the  Bengalees  aad  alienated  the 
Bnglisb,  there  woald  have  been  no  eaose  for 
wond0r«  What  is  peculiar  to  him  is^  that, 
being  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of  strangers 
who  exercised  boundless  power  over  a  great 
indigenous  population,  he  made  himself  be* 
loved  both  by  the  subject  many  and  by  the  do* 
xttinant  few.  The  afiectioit  felt  for  him  by  the 
eivil  service  was  singularly  ardeat  and  con* 
stnat.    Through  all  his  dtaasters  and  peiiXs»i 


his  bntlMreA  Aocd  ^  bin  with  ttesMiM  lof* 
alty.  The  amy,  at  the  saaie  time,  knred  hha 
as  anbies  have  seldom  loved  any  bat  the 
greatest  chiefs  who  have  led  them  to  victery» 
Even  ia  his  disputes  with  dietinguiebfd  miU* 
tary  mtn>  he  could  always  eouat  on  the  sap- 
port  of  the  iBiUtary  professien.  Wliile  sueb 
was  his  empire' ever  tiie  hearts  of  Ma  coank 
trymen,  he  enjoyed  amoi^  the  natives  a  pops* 
larity,  such  as  other  govecbors  have  perhape 
bettei)  merited,  bat  tfwi^  as  ao  other  ^veraor 
has  been  able  ic  attain.  He  spoke  their  ver* 
naoular  dialects  with  Ihoiiity  and  preeisioik 
Me  was  intimately  ac<)Uaiiited  with  their  feel* 
ings  and  aeages*  On  one  or  two  oecasions^ 
for  great  eadsy  he  deliberately  acted  in  defl* 
ance  of  their  eipinioiis ;  bat  en  such  occasiolit 
he  gained  more  in  their  respect  than  he  lost  ia 
their  love.  In  general,  he  carefully  avoided 
all  that  coald  shock  their  national  or  religioao 
prejudices.  His  administration  was  indeed  in 
many  respeeu faulty;  but  the  Bengalee  stand* 
ard  of  good  government  was  aot.h^R;h«  Under 
the  Nabobs^  the  hurricane  of  Mahratta  cavalry 
had .  passed  annually  over  the  rich  alluviid 
plains  But  even  the  Mahratu  shrank  from  a 
eonfiict  wkh  the  jiugbby  chddtoa  of  the  sea; 
and  the  innnense  nee-harvests  of  the  Lower 
Qttnges  were  safely  gathered  In,  nader  the  pro- 
taction  of  the  English  aword.  The  first  Bug- 
liah  conquerors  had  been  more  rapacious  aad 
merciless  even  than  the  Mahsattas ;  but  thai 
generation  had  passed  away*  Defbctive  ae 
was  the  police,  heavy  as  n^re  the  public  bup* 
deiLS,  the  oldest  .man  in  Bengal  could  probably 
not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  secari^  and 
ppoeperiiy.  For  the  first  time  within  hving 
floemory,  the  province  was  placed  under  a  go* 
vemment  strong  eaongh  to  iHeventothers  from 
robbing,  and  not  iactoed  to  play  the  robber 
itself.  These  things  inspired  good-will.  At 
the  same  time,  the  constant  success  of  Hast- 
ings, aad  the  manner  in  which  he  exurieattd 
hioMelf  from  every  difficulty,  made  him  Mm 
ohjeat  of  superstitious  admit  ation;  aad  the 
more  than  regal  splendoar  which  he  senNn* 
times  displayai,  dsaded  a  people  who  hav» 
much  ia  common  whh  children.  Even  now, 
alter  the  lapse  of  more  than  fiAgr^F*^^  ^^ 
natives  of  ladia  still  talk  of  him  aa  the  greateet 
of  the  English,  and  nuraee  siag  children  to 
sleep  with  a  jiagliag  ballad  about  the  fleet 
horses  aod  richly^iapariaoBed  elephaat&of  8n- 
hib  Warrea  Hostein* 

The  gravest  ofi*eocee  of  which  Hastings  waa 
guilty  did  not  affect  his  popularity  leith  the 
people  of  Bengal)  for  those  oieacee  were> 
committed  against  aeighboufing  states.  Those 
oflhnces,  as  our  readera  mast  Imve  pehseived, 
we  a(re  not  disposed  to  vindieaie  ( yet,  in  order 
that  the  censure  may  be  justly  apportioned  ta 
the  transgresstoD,  it  is  >fit  that  the  motive  of  the 
criminal  should  be  taken  into  oonsiderntioa. 
The  motive  which  prompted  tfie  worst  net  bf 
Hastings  was  misdirected  aad  iB*regalated 
public  spiriL  The  rules  of  justice,  the  senti- 
ments of  homanity,  the  pUghted  fh^h  of  treaties 
were  ia  his  view  as  nothing,  when  opposed  to 
the  immediate  iaterests  of  the  state.  This  ia 
no  justification,  aecording  to  the  principlea 
eifber  of  mon^ty,  or  of^hat-ire^beti^4o  ba 


p^liej.  NeTOifaeltss,  tha  eoMimon  settsa  of 
wankind,  wliioh  in  ^otedost  of  thia  Kort  sel- 
dom goes,  te  wrong,  will  aJwmys  reoogMise  a 
iiatinotiott.  between  cfimaa  which  originate  in 
an  tnordbnate  ztel  for  the  oommoivveallti,  and 
arimas  which  origtoate  in  selfish  cnpidHy;*  To 
ihe  benefit  of  this  distinction  Hastings  is  fairly 
antitkd.  There  is,  we  eonceive,  no  reaaon  to 
sospect  that  the  Rohilla  war,  the  rerolntion  of 
Baaares,  «r  the  spoliation  of  the  Prinoessea  of 
Onde  added  a  ropee  to  his  fortnne.  We  wiU 
not  affinn  that,  in  all  peenniary  dealings,  be 
showed  ibat  pvnotilioas  integtity,  that  dread 
•f  the  faintest  appearance  of  evil,  which  is 
BOW  the  glory  of  the  Indian  civil  service.  Bat 
when  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
and  the  lemptatiMis  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
are  considered,  we  are  more  inclined  to  praise 
him  for  his  general  apnghtness  with  respect 
10  money,  than  rigidly  lo  blame  him  for  a  few 
transactions  which  wonld  now  be  eailed  iade- 
yoate  and  irregnlar,  bnt  which  even  now 
wooM  hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt.  A  ra* 
pacioos  man  he  certainly  was  not.  Had  be 
oaen  so,  be  would  infallibly  have  retoraed  to 
his  cooniry  the  richest  subject  in  Barope.  We 
apeak  within  compass,  when  we  say  that,  with* 
out  appljring  any  extraordinary  pressure,  he 
■liglit  easily  have  obtained  from  the  zemindars 
of  the  Company's  provinces,  and  from  neigh- 
bouring princes,  .in  tbe  course  of  thirteen 
years,  more  than  three  millions  sterling,  and 
might  have  outshone  the  splendour  of  Ckrlton 
House  and  of  tbe  PaUtk  RofoU,  He  brought 
borne  a  fortune  such  as  a  Govemor4}eneinl, 
fond  of  state,  and  careless  of  thrift,  might 
easily,  during  so  long  a  tenure  of  office,  save 
mit  of  his  legal  sabuy.  Mrs.  Hastings,  we  are 
nihdd,  was  tess  scrupulous.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  she  aociepted  presents  with  great 
alacrity,  and  that  she  thus  formed,  without  the 
aoMiivance  of  her  husband,  a  private  hoard, 
amounting  to  several  lacs  of  rupees.  We  are 
the  more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  this  story, 
beeimse  Mr.  Gleig,  who  cannot  but  have  heard 
it,  doe«  not,  as  far  as  we  have  observed*  notice 
wr  conimdict  it. 

Tbe  inAuence  of  Mrs.  Hastings  over  her 
husband  was  indeed  such,  that  she  might 
vtasily  hara  obtained  much  kirger  sums  than 
she  was  evvr  accused  of  receiving.  At  length 
her  health  beaan  to  give  way;  and  the  9o- 
Temor-Qenerai^  much  against  bis  will,  was 
-•ompelled  to  send  her  to  England.  He  seems 
10  have  loved  her  with  that  love  which  i!i  pecu- 
liar to  mtm  of  strong  minds*— to  men  whose 
afectlon  is  not  easily  won  or  widely  diffused. 
The  talk  of  Calcotta  tan  for  some  time  on  the 
lamrieus  manner  in  which  he  fitted  up  tbe 
round  hooae  of  an  Indiaman  for  her  accommo- 
dation—on the  provision  of  sandai^wood  and 
carved  ivory  which  adorned  her  cabin— and 
<m  tbe  thousands  which  had  been  expended  in 
ofder  to  procure  for  her  the  society  of  an 
agreeable  female  companion  during  the  voy- 
age»  We  reasark  here,  that  the  letters  of 
Hastings  to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  charac- 
ieiitti&— tender,  and  fisU  of  ind^ations  of 
esteem  and  oonfidenee ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
A  little  more  ceremonious  than  is  usual  in  so 
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intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn  courtesy 
with  which  he  compliments  ''his  elegant  Ma^ 
rian,"  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  the  dig- 
nified air  widi  which  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
bowed  over  Miss  Byron's  hand  in  the  cedar 
Parlonr. 

After  some  months,  Hastings  prepared  to 
fatkyw  his  wifb  to  England.  When  it  was  aib- 
nounced  that  he  was  about  to  ^uit  his  office, 
the  feeling  of  the  socie^  which  he  had  so  long 
governed  manifested  itself  by  many  signs. 
Addressee  poured  in  firom  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  finmi  civil  ftmetaonaries,  soldiers,  and 
traders.  On  the  day  on  which  he  delivered 
up  the  keys  of  office,  a  crowd  of  fHends  and 
admirers  fbrmed  a  Ittie  to  the  quay  where  he 
embariEcd.  Several  barges  escorted  him  far 
down  the  river;  and  some  attached  firiends  re* 
fused  to  quit  him  till  the  low  coast  of  Bengal 
was  fhding  from  the  view,  and  tiU  die  pUot 
was  leaving  the  ship. 

Of  his  voyage  little  is  known,  except  that  he 
amused  himself  with  books  and  with  his  pen ; 
and  that  among  the  compositions  by  which  be 
beguiled  the  tediousness  of  that  long  leisure, 
was  a  pleasing  imitation  of  Horace's  Otwm 
DttM»  rogaU  This  little  poem  was  inscribed  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth— a  man  of  whose  integrity,  humaninr, 
and  honour,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  high* 
ly;  but  who,  like  some  other  excellent  mem* 
bers  of  the  civil  service,  extended  to  the  con- 
duct of  Hastings  an  indulgence  of  which  hii 
own  conduet  never  stood  in  need. 

The  vojrage  was,  for  those  times,  very  speedy. 
Hastings  was  little  more  than  four  months  on 
tbe  sea.  In  June,  1785^  be  landed  at  Ply* 
mouth,  posted  to  London,  appeared  at  court, 
paid  his  respects  in  Leiideniiall  Sureet,  and 
then  retired  with  his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  reception. 
The  long  treated  him  with  marked  distinction. 
The  queen,  who  had  already  incurred  mcc^ 
censure  on  account  of  the  favour  which,  m 
spite  of  the  ordinary  severity  of  her  virtue,  she 
had  shown  to  the  ''elegant  Marian,*'  was  not 
less  gracious  to  Hastings.  The  Directors  re- 
ceive him  in  a  solemn  sitting;  aud  their 
chairman  read  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  which 
they  bad  passed  without  one  dissentient  voice. 
"I  find  myself,"  said  Hastings,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  his  arrival 
in  England,*-^ I  find  myself  everywhere,  and 
universally,  treated  with  evidences,  apparent 
even  to  my  own  observation,  that  I  possess  the 
good  opinion  of  my  country." 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of  his  cdtf- 
respondence  about  this  time  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  be  bad  already  received 
ample  notiee  of  the  attack  which  was  in  pre- 
paration^  Within  a  week  after  he  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  a  motion  seriously  affecting  a 
gentleman  lately  returned  from  India.  The 
session,  however,  was  tben  so  far  advanced, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  on  so  exten- 
sive and  important  a  subject. 

Hasthijfs,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  tbe 
danger  or  bis  position.  Indeed  that  sagaci^« 
that  judgment,  that  readiuess  in  devising  expe- 
dienta»  whicb  bad  distinguiabed  him  in  ibi 
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Bftflt^  teemed  ttov  to Itave  famkent  hktt  nol 
ttuti  his  abilities  were  el  eil  impaijred  i  ttin  dun 
lie  WM  no(  stin  the  same  nuen  who  had  cri** 
umpbed  orer  Francis  aiui  NttnoonMur^  who  had 
made  the  GUef  Juetiee  aad  ihe  Naiboh  Vizier 
his  tools,  who  had  deposed  Cheyte  Siag^  and 
mpelkd  Hjnder  Ali  ;-^but  an  oak^  ae  Mi<  Grat^ 
tan  fiaeij  said,  ahould  not  he  tFantplanted  at 
fiiO^.  A  maa  who,  having  left  BnglUJid  when  a 
hojt  returns  to  it  after  thirty  or  £oriy  years  pass* 
ed  in  India,  wiU  find,  be  Ins  talents  what  they 
SMiy,  Uiat  he  has  mocli  both  fo  learn  asd  to  nn- 
iMrn  beiore  he  can  take  a  i^laoe  aaoiig  Eng* 
Bsh  statesmen.  The  wK>rkin9  eC  a  nepcesenia* 
five  system,  the  war  of  parties,  the  aits  of  de* 
hate,  the  inftnence  ef  liiei  press^  are  ssartiing 
novelties  to  him*  Sofrreuokded  en  every  side 
hy  new  mSehines  and  new  taetics,  he  is  as 
iraeh  hewildered  as  Hannibal  wenld  have  been 
at  Wassrleo,  or  Theaistocles  at  Trafalgar. 
His  very  acnteness  deludes  him.  His  very 
vigonf  causes  him  to  stumble.  The  more  cor- 
rect his  majums,  when  applied  to  the  slate  of 
society  to  which  he  is  aeoustomed,  the  more 
certain  they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This  was 
strikingly  the  case  with  Hastings.  In  India  he 
had  a  bad  hand;  but  he  was  master  of  the 
oame,  and  he  won  every  stake.  In  England 
he  held  excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known  how 
to  play  them;  and  it  was  chiefly  hy  his  own 
errors  that  he  was  brou^t  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious  was  per- 
haps the  choice  of  a  champion.  Clive,  in 
similar  circumstances,  had  made  a  singularly 
happy  selection.  He  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Weddcrbume,  aAerwards  Lord  Loughbo- 
nmgh,  oae  of  the  few  great  advocates  who 
hxvt  also  been  great  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
iBons.  To  the  def^bace  of  CUve,  therefore,  no* 
thing  was  wanting— neither  Learning  nor  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  neither  forensic  acnteiess 
aor  that  eloquence  which  charms  poUftioal  as- 
•emblies.  Hastings  intrusted  his  interests  to 
a  very  different  person,  a  maior  in  the  Bengal 
afmy  named  Beott.  This  gentleman  had  been 
lent  over  from  India  some  time  before  as  the 
agent  of  the  Oovemor^Getteral.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  his  services  were  rewarded  with 
Oriental  munificence ;  sAd  we  believe  that  be 
iieceived  mach  mere  than  Hastings  cewkl  colh 
▼eniently  spare.  The  Major  obtained  a  seat 
ki  Parliament,  and  was  there  regarded  as  the 
organ  of  his  employer.  It  was  evidently  im- 
IKMsiUe  that  a  gentl^teea  so  situated  could 
apeak  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to  an 
independent  position.  Nor  had  the  Sfrent  of 
Bastings  the  talents  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  ear  of  an  assembly  wbieh,  accustomed  to 
listen  to  great  orators,  hod  naturally  become 
Ihstidiotts.  He  was  always  on  his  legs;  he 
was  verr  tedious ;  aad  he  had  only  one  topic, 
the  merits  and  wrongs  of  Hastings*  Every- 
bo^  who  knCws  the  House  of  Commons  will 
easily  guess  what  followed.  The  Major  was 
joon  ooBsidered  the  greatest  ton  of  his  time. 
UiM  exertioas  were  not  eoufined  to  Parliament. 
There  was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the  newspa- 
•fiers  did  not  oontaia  some  puff  opoti  HastiUgs, 
aigacd  MmOe^  or  Bemgtdnui$,  hut  known  to 
•he  writteo  bv  the  indefatigable  Scott;  and 
liardija  moatti  inwhieh  sona  bulky  pamphlat 


dntkeaoaie  sUbfmil,  aa4  intt  1l 
dm  not  pass  to  the  tmnkmakers  and  fte  paetyi 
eooks.  As  to  this  gentjfmani'a  aapaeity  km 
oondacting  a  delioate  question  thoough  ParUa^ 
meat,  our  readers  will  want  no  •videnee  heir 
yond  that  which  they  wiM  fiad  ia  lettesapfmi 
served  in  these  volumes*  We  will  give  a  sin* 
gle  specimen  of  Jiis.  temper  and  judgment  Ha 
designated  the  greatest  man  tbco  living  aa 
'•that  n^e  Mr.  Burke^'' 

la  spfte^ho«rev<er,  of  this  unfortmate  chosae^ 
the  general  aspect  ef  afiairs  was  favoasabiray 
Hastings.  The  king  was  oa  his  side*  Tlw 
Company  and  its  servants  were  seasons  ia  hia 
eause.  Among  puUic  men  he  had  many  aa» 
dent  friends*  Buob  were  Lord  Maasfieldt  wha 
bad  outlived  i9m  vigour  df  his  body  bat  not  o# 
his  mind ;  and  Lord  Lansdawae,  wha,  thoagii 
unconnected  with  any  party,  retained  the  msi 
portanee  which  belongs  to  great  tstlenta  and 
knovrledge*  The  ministers  were  generally  be* 
lieved  to  be  IkvoaraMe  to  the  late  Goveniof# 
General.  They  owed  their  power  to  the  ela* 
mour  which  had  been  raised  against  Mr.  Foa*a 
East  India  hill.  The  authors  of  that  biU,  wheq 
accused  of  invading  vested  rights,  and  of  seii 
ting  up  powers  tmknowa  to  the  coastiitttion, 
bad  defended  themselves  by  pointing  to  the 
crimes  of  Hastings,  and  by  arguing  that  abuses 
so  extraordinary  justified  ertraoidinary  insar 
surea.  Tho»e  who,  hy  opposing  that  bill,  had 
raised  themselves  to  the  iMadof  aiair%  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  extenuate  the  evils 
which  had  been  made  the  plea  lor  adminiater* 
ing  so  violent  a  remedy ;  and  sach«  in  laet,  was 
their  general  disposition.  The  Lord  Chaaeeir 
lor  Thurlow,  ia  parttcolar,  whose  great  place 
and  force  of  intellect  gave  him  a  weight  in  the 
government  inferior  only  to  that  of  Mr*  Pii^ 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  indacor 
pous  violence.  Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  had  ce» 
sured  many  parts  of  the  In«Ua  aystem,  had 
studiously  abstained  from  saying  a  word 
against  the  late  chief  of  the  Indian  govern 
menu  To  Major  Scott,  indeed,  the  young  mi^ 
nister  had  in  private  extolled  HasUnga  aa  a 
great,  a  wonderfal  man,  who  had  the  highest 
claims  on  the  govern roent  There  was  onlf 
one  objection  in  granting  all  thatao  emineat  a 
servant  of  the  public  could  ask  >«HhB  resohi 
tioa  of  censure  still  remained  on  the  jouraala 
of  the  House  of  Commons*  That  resolntioa 
was,  indeed,  unjust;  but,  till  it  was  reeeinde4 
could  the  minister  advise  the  king  to  bcetow 
any  mark  of  approbation  on  the  person  oen* 
sured?  If  Major  Scou  is  to  be  trusted.  Me* 
Pitt  declared  that  this  was  the  osdy  reason 
which  prevented  the  government  firom  confhr* 
ring  a  peerage  on  the  late  OovemoriOeDeraL 
Mr.  Duadas  was  the  only  important  member 
of  the  administration  who  was  deeply  commit- 
ted to  a  different  view  on  the  subject*  He  had 
moved  the  resolutions  which  created  the  diA- 
eulty;  but  even  ttom  him  littlo  was  to  he  ap* 
prehended.  Since  he  presided  over  the  com* 
mittee  on  Eastern  affairs,  great  chaagee  had 
taken  place.  He  was  sorrouaded  by  new  al- 
lies; he  had  fixed  his  hopes  oa  new  objects  t 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  good  quali* 
tiec'  and  he  had  many— flattery  itself  nef« 
reckoned  rigid  consistency  ia  the  aumhar. 


*  Tmat  th«  MMgtry,  iher^hn,  Htstfags  had 
•vory  reafton  to  expect  Mi|mort ;  and  Uia  Minis- 
(17  was  very  powerAiL  The  Oppeairicu  wae 
fond  and  ▼eheknent  agataat  him*  Dnt  the  Op- 
ptofiition,  ihoagth  fonaidable  from  the  wealth 
•Dd  inA^Riice  of  some  of  its  members*  and 
Drom  the  adrnfrrafale  tatoats  and  eloifacnce'ef 
«theft,  was  oumtimhered  in  l^arliameat,  and 
odioiM  thronghottt  the  cottatrjr.  Nor,  ae  Ikr  at 
we  can  jud^  was  the  Opposition  generally 
desirous  to  engage  in  so  serious  an  nader- 
lahing  as  the  impeaehment  of  a»  Indian  Oo- 
Vennyr*  Such  an  impeaehment  must  last  for 
years*  It  must  impose  on  the  «hietii  of  the 
par^  an  immense  load  of  labour.  Yet  It  eould 
acarcely»  in  any  manner,  afl^  fhs  event  of  the 
great  political  game.  The  followers  of  the 
condition  Vere  there/hre  more  ineHned  to  re- 
^1«  Hastings  than  to  proseoute  him.  They 
lost  MO  opportunity  of  cou^ng  his  name  with 
tbeaiflMS  of  the  most  hateftil  tytawts  of  whom 
Maiofy  «iaices  mention.  The  wits  of  Brookes's 
ahaed  Uieir  keenest  sarcasms  both  at  h(s  pub- 
He  and  at  bis  domestio  Ufe.  8ome  fine  dia- 
inonds  which  he  had  presented,  as  It  was  m- 
moored,  to  ihe  royal  flMnily«  and  a  certain 
riohly  carved  ivory  bed  which  the  cjueen  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  accept  ftx>m  him,  were 
fimnti^  subjects  of  ridicule.  Oae  lively  poet 
proposed,  that  the  great  aots  of  the  fair  Marian's 
present  husband  should  be  immortalised  by  the 
pencil  of  his  predecessor ;  and  that  tmhoff 
should  be  employed  to  embellisAi  the  House  of 
Oomttons  with  paintings  of  the  bleeding  Ro- 
Mltas,  of  Ifuncomar  swinging,  of  Cheyte  8ing 
letting  himself  down  to  the  Ganges.  Another, 
in  an  exquisitely  humorous  parody  of  Tirgifs 
third  eclogue,  propounded  the  questiett^^what 
that  Mineral  could  be  of  Which  the  rays  had 
power  to  make  the  most  austere  of  princesses 
the  friend  of  a  wanton.  A  third  described, 
with  gay  malevolence, -the  gorgeous  appear- 
ance of  Mrst  Hastings  at  8t  Jatne^s,  the  ga- 
laxy of  jewels,  torn  fWjm  Begums,  which 
adorned  her  head-dress,  her  necklace  gleam- 
ing with  future  votes,  and  the  depending  ques- 
tions that  shone  upon  her  ears.  Safirical 
attachs  of  this  description,  and  perhaps  a  mc^ 
tion  for  a  vote  of  censure,  would  have  satisfied 
the  great  body  of  the  Opposition.  But  there 
were  two  men  whose  indignation  was  not  to 
be  so  appeased,  Philip  Francis  and  Edmund 
B«rlte. 

Francis  had  recently  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  already  e^nablished  a  cha- 
rwtef  there  fbr  Industry  and  talent  He  la^ 
boured  indeed  under  one  most  unfhttunate 
defect— want  of  flnency.  But  he  Occasionally 
expressed  himself  with  a  digni^  and  energy 
worthy  of  the  greatest  orators.  Befbre  he  had 
been  many  days  in  Parliament,  he  rncurred  the 
Mtter  dislike  of  Pitt,  who  constantly  treated 
him  wfth  as  much  &<(perity  as  the  laws  of  de- 
bate would  allow.  ISTeither  lapse  of  years  nor 
diange  of  scene  had  mitigated  the  enmities 
Which  Francis  had  brought  back  from  the 
East  Afler  his  umal  fkshion,  he  mistook  his 
ihalevolence  for  virtue ;  nursed  it,  as  preach- 
ers tell  Its  that  we  ought  to  nurse  our  good  dis- 
fk>sitions;  and  paraded  it,  on  all  occasions, 
with  Pharisaical  ostentation. 


The  zeal  of  Barks  was  stflY  deroer;  but  It 
was  far  purer.  Men,  unable  to  understand  the 
elevation  of  his  mind,  have  tried  to  find  out 
some  discreditable  motive  for  the  vehemeaee 
and  pertinacity  whi^  be  showed  on  this  oce«^ 
sion.  Bat  they  have  altogether  failed.  Tha 
idle  story  that  be  had  some  private  Slight  ie 
revenge,  has  long  been  given  up,  CTSn  by  the 
advocates  ef  Hastings.  Mr.  Oieig  supposes 
that  Btnlce  wa»  actuated  by  party  spirit,  that 
be  retained  a  bittef  remembranoe  of  the  fall  of 
the  coalition,  that  ha  attributed  that  fall  to  tha 
exertions  of  the  East  India  interest,  snd  that 
he  ooiisidered  Hastings  as  the  head  and  thtl 
personitlcation  of  that  interest  This  explana^ 
tiob  seems  to  be  safllciently  refuted  by  a  re«> 
ference  to  dates.  The  hostitify  of  Burke  to 
Hastings  commenced  long  befbrs  the  coalition; 
and  lasted  long  after  Burke  had  become  t 
strenuous  supporter  of  those  by  whom  the  00a* 
Ucion  tMd  been  deflated.  It  began  when  Barks 
and  Fox,  closely  alKad  together,  were  attack^ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  catling  f6t 
pedce  with  the  American  republic.  It  coo^ 
ttnued  till  Burke,  alienated  fft>m  Fox,  and 
loaded  with  the  favours  of  the  crown,  died, 
preaching  a  erusade  against  the  French  repub« 
HC  It  seems  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  events 
of  1794  an  enmity  which  began  in  1781,  ami 
which  retained  undiminished  fbrce  long  aAer 
persons  far  more  dee^  implicated  than  Hast^ 
ings  in  the  events  of  1784  had  been  cordially 
forgiven.  And  why  should  we  look  for  any 
other  explanation  of  Burke's  conduct  than  that 
which  we  find  on  the  surface)  The  plaih 
truth  is,  that  Hastings  had  committed  some 
great  crimes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those 
crimes  made  the  blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his 
veins;  for  Butlce  was  a  man  fn  whom  compass 
sion  for  sufl^ritig,  and  hatred  of  injustice  and 
tyranny,  were  as  strong  as  in  Las  Casas  ot 
Claricson.  And  although  in  him,  as  in  Las 
Casas  and  in  Glarkson,  these  noble  feelings 
were  alloyed  with  the  infirmity  which  belotigs 
to  human  nature,  he  is,  like  them,  entitled  to 
this  great  praise,  that  he  devoted  years  of  in* 
tense  labour  to  the  service  of  a  people  with 
whom  he  had  neither  blood  nor  language,  nei- 
ther religion  nor  manners  in  common ;  and 
A^em  whom  no  requital,  no  thanks,  no  applause 
could  be  expected. 

His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  fi*w, 
even  of  those  Europeans  who  have  passed 
many  years  in  that  country,  have  attuned; 
and  such  as  certainly  was  never  attained  hy 
any  put>lic  man  who  had  not  quitted  Europe. 
He  had  studied  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the 
usages  of  the  East  with  an  industry,  such  as  is 
seldom  found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so 
much  sensibility.  Others  have  perhaps  been 
equally  laborious,  and  have  cdlected  an  equal 
mass  of  materials;  but  the  manner  in  which 
Burke  brought  his  higher  powers  of  intellect 
to  woilc  on  statements  of  facts,  and  on  tables 
of  figures,  was  peculiar  to  himself.  In  erei^ 
part  of  those  huge  bales  of  Indian  information* 
which  repelled  almost  all  oHier  readers,  his 
mind,  at  once  philosophical  and  poetical,  found 
something  to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His  rea^ 
son  analyzed  and  digested  those  vast  and 
shapdsss  masses;  his  fanagination  aooimattfd 
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AQd  coloored  tbem.  Oat  of  darknens,  and  ful- 
iMt$a,  and  confuiiion,  be  drew  a  rich  abun^ 
danee  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid  pictures. 
He  had*  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  fa^ 
ituhy,  whereby  man  ia  able  to  live  in  ibe  past 
§Mi  in  the  fttture*  in  the  distant  and  in  the  un* 
^aL  India  and  its  inhabitants  were  not  to 
ImiOv  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names  and 
abstractions,  but  a  real  eountry  and  a  real  peo- 
ple. The  burning  sun ;  the  strange  vegetation 
of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa  trees ;  the  rice-field 
and  the  tank ;  the  huge  trees,  older  than  the 
Mogul  empire,  under  which  the  village  crowds 
assenU>le;  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peasant's 
but,  and  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque,  where 
the  imaum  prayed  with  his  face  to  Mecca;  the 
drums,  and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols ;  the  de- 
votee swinging  in  the  air ;  the  graceful  maiden, 
witb  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  descendiiig  the 
steps  to  the  river-side;  the  black  (aces,  the 
lonjg  beards,  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect;  the 
turbans  and  the  flowing  robes ;  the  spears  and 
silver  maces ;  the  elephants  with  their  cano- 
pies of  state ;  the  gorgeous  palanquin  of  the 
prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  noble  lady — 
all  those  things  were  to  him  as  the  objects 
amidst  which  his  own  life  had  been  passed— 
ail  the  objects  which  lay  on  the  road  between 
Beacensfield  and  8t.  James's  Street.  All  In- 
dia was  present  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  from 
the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and  perfumes 
at  the  feet  of  sovereigns,  to  the  wild  moor 
where  the  gipsy-camp  was  pitched — from  the 
bazars,  hamming  like  beehives  with  the  crowd 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the 
lonely  courier  shakes  his  bunch  of  iron  rings 
to  scare  away  the  hyaenas.  He  had  just  as 
lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as 
of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Dodd.  Oppression  in  Bengal  was  to  him  the 
same  thing  as  oppression  in  the  sureets  of  Lon- 
don. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of 
some  most  unjustifiable  acts.  4U  ^^^  followed 
was  natural  and  necessary  in  a  mind  like 
Burke's.  His  imagination  and  lus  passions, 
once  excited,  hurri^  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  justice  and  good  sense.  His  reason, -powei^ 
ful  as  it  was,  was  reduced  to  be  the  slave  of 
feelings  which  it  should  have  controlled.  His 
indignation,  virtuous  in  its  origin,  acquired  too 
much  of  the  character  of  personal  aversion. 
He  could  see  no  mitigating  circumstance,  no 
redeeming  merit.  His  temper,  which,  though 
^nerotts  and  afleotionate,  had  always  been 
irritable,  had  now  been  almost  savage  by 
bodily  infirmities  and  mental  vexations.  Con- 
scious of  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  he 
found  himself,  in  age  and  poverty,  a  mark  for 
the  hatred  of  a  perfidious  court  and  a  deluded 
people.  In  Parliament  bis  eloquence  was  out 
of  date.  A  young  generation  which  knew  him 
not  had  filled  the  House.  Whenever  be  rose 
to  speak,  hi«  voice  was  drowned  by  the  un- 
seenUy  interruptions  of  lads  who  were  in 
their  cradles  when  bis  orations  on  the  Stamp 
Act  called  forth  the  applause  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Chatham.  These  things  bad  produced  on 
bis  proud  and  sensitive  spirit  an  effect  at  which 
wr  cannot  wonder.    He  oould  no  longer  dis- 


cuss any  qtfestion  with  ealmftftsa^  or  nOOn 
allowances  for  honest  difference  of  opinion* 
Those  who  think  that  he  was  more  violent  and 
acnmonious  in  debates  about  India  than  on 
other  occasions,  are  ill-informed  respecting  tbe 
last  years  of  his  life.  In  the  discussions  on 
tlie  Commercial  Treaty  witb  the  oonrt  of  Ver« 
Rallies,  on  the  Regency,  on  the  French  Revo* 
lution,  he  showed  even  more  vimlonee  than  in 
conducting  the  impeachment.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  very  persons  who  repre- 
sented bim  as  a  nuscbievous  maniac  for  con- 
demning in  burning  words  the  Kobilla  war  and 
tbe  spoliation  of  the  Begums,  exalted  him  into 
an  inspired  prophet  as  soon  as  be  began  to  de- 
claim, witb  greater  vehemence,  and  not  witb 
greater  reason,  against  the  taking  of  the  Bsoi- 
tile  and  the  instilts  offered  to  Marie  Antoinette« 
To  US  he  appears  to  haye  been  neither  a  mn« 
niae  in  the  former  case  nor  a  prophet  in  cba 
latter,  but  in  both  cases  a  great  and  good  mnii 
led  into  extravagance  by  a  tempestnoos  senai* 
bility  whieh  domineered  over  all  bia  (acuUiesL 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  personal  anti* 
pathy  of  Francis  or  the  nobler  indignation  of 
Burke  woukl  have  led  their  party  to  adopt  exr 
treme  measures  against  Hastings,  if  bis  own 
conduct  bad  been  judicidis.  He  should  have 
felt  that,  great  as  his  public  services  had  been, 
he  was  not  faultless ;  and  should  have  been 
content  to  make  his  escape,  without  aspiring 
to  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  He  and  bis  agent 
took  a  different  view.  Th^  were  impatient 
for  the  rewards  which,  as  they  conceived,  wer& 
deferred  only  till  Burke's  attack  should  be  over. 
They  accordingly  resolved  to  force  a  decisive 
action  with  an  enemy  for  whom,  bad  they  been 
wise,  they  would  have  made  a  bridge  of  gold. 
On  the  filrst  day  of  the  session  of  17S6,  Major 
Scott  reminded  Burke  of  the  notice  given  in 
tbe  preceding  year,  and  asked  Burke  whether 
it  was  seriously  intended  to  bring  any  charge 
against  tbe  late  Govemor-Greneral.  This  cb^ 
lenge  led  no  course  open  to  the  Opposition  ex-, 
cept  to  come  forward  as  accusers  or  to  acknow* 
ledge  themselves  calumniators.  The  adminis* 
tration  of  Hastings  had  not  been  so  blameless 
nor  was  the  great  party  of  Fox  and  North  so 
feeble  that  it  could  be  prudent  to  venture  on 
so  bold  a  defiance.  The  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition instantly  returned  the  only  answer  wbieb- 
tbey  could  with  honour  return,  and  tb^  whole 
party  wa'  irrevocably  pledged  to  a  proeeen^ 
tion. 

Bu'ac  began  his  operations  by  applying  for 
papcra  Some  of  the  documents  for  whieh  he 
asked  were  refused  by  the  ministers,  who,  in 
(he  debate,  held  language  such  as  strongly  con- 
firmed the  prevailing  opinion  that  they  intend- 
ed to  support  Hastings.  In  April  tbe  chaises 
were  laid  on  the  table.  Tbey  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Burke  with  great  ability,  though  in  a 
form  too  much  resembling  that  of  a  pamphlet. 
Hastings  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  ac- 
cusation, and  it  was  intimated  to  bim  .bat  be 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  he  heard  in  bis  own 
defence  at  the  bar  of  the  Common** 

Here,  again,  Hastings  was  pursued  by  tbe 
same  fatality  which  had  attended  him  ever 
since  the  day  when  he  set  foot  on  English 
grotmd.  It  seemed  to  be  decreed  that  tbia  maa* 
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jio  poUne  imd  to  nrocasAil  in  tbe  Bast,  sbookl 
commit  nothing  bat  blunders  in  Surope.  Any 
jttdicioas  adyiser  woald  have  told  him  that  the 
hest  thing  which  he  oould  do  would  be  to  make 
nn  eloquent,  forcible,  and  affecting  oration  at 
the  bar  of  the  House ;  but  that,  if  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak,  but  found  it  necessary 
.to  read,  he  ought  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 
Audiences  accustomed  to  extemporaneous  de- 
bating of  the  highest  excellence  are  always 
impatient  of  long  written  compositions.  Hast- 
ings, however,  sat  down  as  he  would  have 
done  at  the  Govemment4ipu8e  in  Bengal,  and 
prepared  a  paper  of  immense  length.    That 

Eaper,  if  recorded  on  the  consultations  of  an 
Adian  administration,  would  have  been  justly 
praised  as  a  very  able  minute,  but  it  was  now 
out  of  place.  It  fell  flat,  as  the  best  written 
defence  must  have  fallen  flat,  on  an  assembly 
accustomed  to  the  animated  and  strenuous  con- 
ilicts  of  Pitt  and  Pox*  The  members,  as  soon 
as  their  cariosity  about  the  face  and  demeanour 
of  so  eminent  a  stranger  was  satisfied,  walked 
away  to  dinner,  and  left  Hastings  to  tell  his 
story  till  midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

All  preliminary  steps  having  been  duly  taken, 
Burke,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  brought  for- 
ward the  charge  relating  to  the  RohiUa  war. 
He  acted  discreetly  in  placing  this  accusation 
in  the  van;  for  Dundas  had  moved,  and  the 
House  had  adopted  a  resolution,  condenming, 
in  the  most  severe  terms,  the  policy  followed 
by  Hastings  with  regard  to  Rohilcund.  Dun- 
das had  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  consistency;  but  he  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  maUer,  and  opposed  the  motion. 
Among  other  things,  he  declared  that,  though 
he  still  thought  the  Sohilla  war  unjustifiat^, 
he  considered  the  services  which  Hastings  had 
subsequently  rendered  to  the  state  as  sufficient 
to  atone  even  ibr  so  great  an  ofiience.  Pitt  did 
not  speak,  but  voted  with  Dundas,  and  Ha«t^ 
ings  was  absolved  by  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
votes  against  sixty-seven. 

Hastings  was  now  confident  of  victory.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  so. 
The  Bohilla  war  was,  of  all  his  measures,  that 
which  his  accosers  might  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage assail.  It  had  been  condenmed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  had  been  condemned 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  since  become 
the  chief  minister  of  the  crown  for  Indian 
affiairs.  Tet  Burke,  having  chosen  the  strong 
ground,  had  been  completely  defeated  on  it 
That,  having  failed  here,  he  should  succeed  on 
any  point,  was  generally  thought  impossible.  It 
was  rumoured  at  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses 
that  one  or  perhaps  two  more  charges  would 
be  brought  forward ;  that  if,  on  those  charges, 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
.  against  impeachment,  the  Opposition  would  let 
the  matter  drop;  that  Hastmgs  would  be  im- 
mediately raised  to  the  peerage,  decorated  with 
the  star  of  the  Bath,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  invited  to  lend  the  assistance  of  his 
talents  and  experience  to  the  India  Board. 
Lord  Thurlow,  indeed,  some  months  before, 
had  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  scruples 
.  which  prevented  Pitt  from  calling  Hastings  lo 


the  HoQse  of  Lords ;  and  had  evmi  said  thflt 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxehequer  was  afraifl 
of  the  Commons,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  from  taking  the 
royal  pleasure  about  a  patent  of  peerage.  The 
very  title  was  chosen.  Hastings  was  to  be 
Lord  Daylesford.  For,  through  ail  changes 
of  scene  and  changes  of  fortune  remained  un- 
changed his  attachment  to  the  spot  which  had 
wimessed  the  greamess  and  the  fall  of  his 
family,  and  which  had  borne  so  great  a  part 
in  the  first  dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 

Bui  in  a  very  few  days  these  fair  prospects 
were  overcast.  On  the  13th  of  June,  Mr.  Fox 
brought  forward*  with  great  ability  and  elo- 
quence, the  charge  respecting  the  treatment  of 
Cheyte  Sing.  Francis  followed  on  the  same 
side.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were  in  high 
spirits  when  Pitt  rose.  With  his  usual  abun- 
dance and  felicity  of  language,  the  minister 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  case.  He  maintained 
that  the  Qovemor-General  was  justified  in 
calling  on  the  Rajah  of  Benares  {at  pecuniary 
assistance,  and  in  imposing  a  fine  when  that 
assistance  was  contumaciously  withheld.  He 
also  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Qovemo^ 
General,  during  the  insurrection,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  ability  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  censured,  with  great  bitterness,  the  conduct 
of  Francis,  both  in  India  and  in  Parliament,  as 
most  dishonest  and  malignant  The  necessary 
inference  from  Pitt's  arguments  seemed  to  be, 
that  Hastings  ought  to  be  honourably  acquitted; 
and  both  the  friends  and  tiie  opponents  of  the 
minister  expected  from  him  a  declaration  lo 
that  effect  To  the  astonishment  of  all  parties, 
he  concluded  by  saying,  that  though  he  thought 
it  right  in  Hastings  to  fine  Cheyte  Sing  for 
contumacy,  yet  the  amount  of  the  fine  was  too 
great  for  the  occasion.  On  this  ground,  and 
;on  this  ground  alone,  did  Mr.  Pitt,  applauding 
every  other  part  of  the  conduct  of  Hastings 
with  regard  to  Benares,  declare  that  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thnnderstruck,  and  it  well 
might  be  so;  for  the  wrong  done  to  Cheyte 
Sing,  even  had  it  been  as  flagitious  as  Fox  and 
Francis  contended,  was  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  horrors  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
Rohilcund.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt's  view  of  the  cast 
of  Cheyte  Sing  were  correct,  there  was  no 
ground  at  all  for  an  impeachment  or  even  for 
a  vote  of  censure.  If  the  offence  of  Hasting:* 
was  really  no  more  than  this,-^that,  having  a 
right  to  impose  a  mulct  the  amount  of  whioh 
mulct  was  not  defined,  but  was  left  to  be  setUed 
by  his  discretion,  he  had,  not  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, but  for  that  of  the  state,  demanded  too 
much,— was  this  an  offence  which  required  a 
criminal  proceeding  of  the  highest  solemnity-* 
a  criminal  proceeding  to  which,  daring  sixty 
yearsy  no  public  functionary  had  been  subjeot- 
ed!  We  can  see,  we  think,  in  what  way  a 
man  of  sense  and  integri^  might  have  been 
induced  to  take  any  course  respecting  Hastings, 
except  the  course  which  Mr.  Pitt  took.  Suoh 
a  man  might  have  thought  a  great  exaapfe 
necessary,  for  the  preventing  of  injustice,  and 
for  the  vindicating  of  the  national  honour ,  and 
might  on  that  ground,  have  voted  for  impeach- 
ment both  on  the  Rohilla  charge  and  on  Uie 
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vhooi^ht  that  the  oibBOM  of  HasttAgs  hftd  he^n 
Moned  ft>r  bf  grett  BenrlcM,  and  »i|rbt,  cm  that 
groandftiaYe  voted  apuiMt  the  iim>eaehiiieiit 
Oh  both  charges.  Wii9i  great  dfrndence,  we 
give  it  as  otir  opinion,  that  the  moart  correct 
course  wonld,  on  the  irhole,  have  been  to  im- 
-peach  on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  to  acquit  on 
the  Benares  charge.  Had  fhe  Benares  charge 
appeared  to  us  in  the  same  light  in  which  it 
appeared  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we  shaaM,  wfthoit  hesi- 
tation, have  voted  for  acquittal  on  that  charge. 
The  one  coarse  which  it  Is  inconceivable  that 
«ny  man  of  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities 
-eaa  have  honestly  taken,  was  the  coarse  which 
be  took.  He  acquitted  Hastings  on  the  Rohilla 
"eharge.  He  softened  down  the  Benaies  charge 
itill  it  beoame  no  charge  at  all|  and  then  he 
-pronounced  that  it  contained  matter  for  inn 
jjteachment. 

Nor  most  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  principal 
9«ason  assigned  by  the  ministry  ibr  not  im- 
peaching Hastings  on  acooant  of  the  Bohalla 
■war  was,  that  Ihe  delinqnencies  of  the  early 
part  of  his  administration  had  been  atoned  for 
-by  the  excellence  of  the  later  part  Was  it 
-not  most  extraordinary,  that  men  who  had  held 
this  langaage  conld  afterwards  vote  that  tiie 
later  part  of  his  administration  famished  mat- 
•ttr  for  no  less  than  twenty  articles  of  impeach- 
ment? They  first  contended  that  the  condact 
of  Hastings  in  1780  and  1781  was  so  highly 
MieritDrioos,  that,  like  works  of  supererogation 
in  the  Oatholic  theology,  it  ought  to  be  efiloap 
ctious  for  the  canoelHng  of  former  offences ;  and 
Ihey  then  prosecuted  him  ibr  his  conduct  in 
1780  and  1781. 

The  general  astoaifthment  was  Ihe  greater, 
'because,  only  twenty^^bur  hours  befbre,  the 
members  on  whom  the  Ministry  could  depend 
rhad  received  the  usual  notes  from  the  treasury, 
■begging  them  to  be  in  their  places  and  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Pox*s  motion.  It  was  asserted  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
very  day  on  Which  the  debate  took  place.  Dun- 
das  called  on  Pitt,  woke  hite,  and  was  closeted 
•with  hmi  many  hours.  The  result  of  this  con- 
'ference  was  a  determlnatioa  to  give  up  the  late 
Governor^General  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Op- 
position. It  was  impossible  even  for  the  most 
powerful  minisier  to  carry  all  his  followers 
with  him  in  so  strange  a  course.  Several  per- 
-tons  high  in  office,  the  Attomey^^kneral,  Mr. 
<]rrenville,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  voted  against 
'Mr.  Pitt  But  the  devoted  adherents  who  stood 
by  the  head  of  the  government  without  asking 
questions,  were  suflicientiv  numerous  to  turn 
die  scale.  A  hundred  and  nineteen  members 
■voted  for  Mr.  Pox^s  motion;  seventy-nine 
agaiuM  it    Dundas  silently  followed  Pitt 

That  good  and  great  man,  the  late  William 
WiIberA)rce,  often  related  the  events  of  this 
remarkable  night  He  described  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  House,  and  the  bitter  reflections 
which  were  muttered  against  the  prime  minis- 
ter by  some  of  the  habitual  supporters  of  go- 
▼ermttent  Pitt  himself  appeared  to  fbel  that 
his  conduct  required  some  explanation.  He 
left  the  treasury-bench,  sat  for  some  time  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  very  earnestly  declared 
thai  he  had  found  it  impossible,  as  a  man  of 


oottsoirtus,  to  aland  any  longer  If  HhM^i» 
The  boatnesa,  he  said,  was  too  bad.  Mr.  WiW 
berforee,  we  are  bound  to  add,  fully  believod 
that  tits  friend  was  sinoere,  and  iKat  the  susp^ 
oions  to  which  this  mysterious  aiairgave  riso 
were  altogether  unfounded. 

Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  soeh  as  it  ii 
painftil  to  mentioD.  The  friettde  of  fiaicingfl, 
most  of  whom,  it  Is  to  be  obeerved,  genemlly 
supported  the  administration,  affirmed  that  the 
motive  of  Pitt  and  Dundae  was  jealousy. 
Hastings  was  petvondly  a  fkvourite  with  the 
king.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  Bast  faidia  Oon^ 
pany  and  of  its  servants.  If  he  ^ere  absolved 
by  the  Gommons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  ad- 
mltied  to  the  Board  of  Control,  ok>M^  allied 
with  the  sirong-raindod  and  impedoos^urkHK, 
was  it  not  almost  certaia  Aat  he  would  soon 
draw  to  tiimself  the  entire  maaagemefit  of 
Bastem  alfeirs  t  Was  it  not  poesible  that  he 
might  become  a  tbrmidsMe  rival  in  the  cabi- 
net! It  had  pn^>abiy  got  abroad  that  very 
singidar  communioatioas  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Thurtow  and  Major  Scott;  and  that,  if 
the  first  Lord  of  <he  Treaswy  was  afraid  to 
recommend  Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the  Chaap 
cellor  was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
that  step  on  himself.  Of  all  ministers,  PiH  was 
the  least  likely  to  submit  with  palienoe  to  such 
an  eaoroachment  on  his  fdnctions.  if  the 
Oonraions  impeached  ilastings,  all  danger  was 
at  an  end.  The  proceeding,  towevor  it  miglit 
terminate,  wodld  probably  last  •some  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  aeoused  person  wonld  be 
exoluded  ftom  bonours  and  public  employ- 
menis,  and  <x>ald  seareefy  venture  even  to  pay 
his  duty  at  court  .Such  were  the  motives  at- 
tributed, by  a  great  part  of  the  public^  to  the 
youne  minister,  whose  ruling  passion  was  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  interrupted  the  dla- 
cussions  respecting  Hastings.  In  the  following 
year  those  discussions  were  resumed.  The 
charge  touching  die  spotiation  of  the  Begums 
was  brought  forward  by  Bheridan,  in  a  speech 
which  was  so  imperfbctly  reported  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  wholly  lost;  but  which  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of 
all  the  productions  of  his  ingenious  mind.  The 
impression  which  it  product  was  such  as  has 
never  bee|i  equalled.  He  sat  d<Am,'not  merely 
amidst  cheering,  but  amidst  the  loud  clapping 
of  hands,  in  which  the  Lords  below  the  bar, 
and  (he  strangers  in  the  gallery,  joined.  Tho 
eju^ttement  of  the  House  was  such  that  no  other 
speaker  could  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the  do- 
bate  was  adjourned.  The  impression  made 
by  this  remarkable  display  of  eloquence  on 
severe  and  experienced  critics,  whose  discern- 
ment may  be  supposed  to  have  been  quickened 
hy  emulation,  was  deep  and  permanent  Mr. 
Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  that  the 
speech  deserved  all  its  iame,  and  was,  in  spile 
of  some  faults  of  taste,  such  as  were  seldom 
wanting  either  in  the  literary  or  in  the  pariia^ 
mentary  performances  of  Sheridan,  the  greatest 
that  had  been  delivered  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  being  asked 
by  the  late  Lord  Holland  what  was  the  beet 
speech  ever  made  in  the  Houae  of  Commons, 
assigned  the  first  ptecej^without^hesitatiioiia  to 
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I  'fa  Mraot  was  rsMnn^,  the  tid^  tun  • 
•Dstrongfy  «K>ittst  ^e  BCco«ed»  tbatMs  (Vi(*nrdR  i 
men  ons^hed  and  sefaped  doim,  Pitt  declared  j 
'  lumietfforSlMriiaii^  motioti^  andtheqaestien 
mwB  >o«rrl6dl  kfy  a  himdred  and  seveaty-ftve 
irotes  againtt  aixtyMeigiit. 

Th«  OppoaiUbn,  flwhed  wich  *?  focoty,  and 
ilmugiy  sopperted  by  tbe  publk  vynipatby, 
)iroo«eded  lo  bring  forwsrd  a  sncotssion  of 
efa^tffes  relatlsg  cMefly  to  peemiiairy  'trans- 
actions. Tbe  fricffidit  of  liastiiigs  were  dis- 
roonriig6d,'8nd,liaving  now  no  hope  of  being 
Ol>tiB  to  avert  Ml  impeaobihsnt,  were  not  Very 
;iti«Bnous  in  ttaoir  exertions.  At  length  the 
ilooBO,  bsviog  agfeed  to  twetitjr  articles  of 
charge,  directed  Borke  to  go  before  fhe  Lords, 
•ad  to  impeach  tiie  late  Oovefnor^eneral  of 
'High  CHmftB  and  Misdexaeanotirs.  Haetings 
ivaa  at  the  same  time  arrested  by  the  sergeant- 
al^arms,  and  carvied  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers. 

The  eeseion  was  now  within  ten  days  of  its 
•close.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  that  any 
:]nogTess  could  be  made  in  the  trial  till  the  next 
'year.  Hastings  was  admitted  to  bail  t  and 
'lurtiior  proceedings  were  postponed  till  the 
Uofises  sboold  reassemble. 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  following  win- 
Itr,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  elect  a  con»- 
nHttee  for  managing  the  impeachment  Bnrke 
itodd  at  the  head,  and  with  him  were  asso- 
ciated Inost  of  the  leading  numbers  of  the 
Opposition.  BtR  when  the  name  of  Francis 
was  read,  a  fierce  coatentioa  arose^  It  was 
aaid  that  Francis  and  Hastings  were  taOto- 
lEioasly  on  bad  terms ;  that  they  bad  been  at 
fend  during  many  years^;  that  on  one  occasion 
their  matnal  atersion  had  impelled  them  to 
^asek  each  other's  lives;  and  that  itwonld  be 
'iknpioper  and  indelicate  to  seleet  a  private 
enemy  to  be  a  public  aocnser.  It^was  vrged 
«n  the  other  side  with  mat  forte,  particularly 
Ity  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality/though  the 
first  duly  of  a  jndgt,  had  ner^r  been  reckoned 
'Among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate;  that  in 
'tiie  ordinary  administration  of  criminal  JnstiOe 
in  England,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very  last 
'person  who  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  jury* 
WNE,  is  the  prosecutor;  that  What  was  wanted 
in  a  manager  was,  not  that  be  should  be  free 
.fW>ln  Mas,  hot  that  he  should  be  energetic,  able, 
iweU-iafOrmed,  and  active.  The  ability  and  in* 
•formation  of  Francis  were  admitted;  and  the 
>very  animosity  with  which  he  was  reproached, 
whether  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  was  41  least  a 

Sledge  for  his  energy  and  activity.  It  seems 
ifiicnlt  to  refute  these  arguments.  But  the 
inveterate  hatred  borne  by  Francis  to  Hastings 
•iiad  excited  general  disgust.  The  House  oe* 
•eided  that  Francis  should  not  be  a  manager. 
Pitt  voted  with  the  majority,  Dundas  with  the 
minority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  the 
trial  had  proceeded  rapidly ;  and  on  the  Itth 
of  February,  1788,  the  sittings  of  the  Oourt 
leommenced.  There  have  been  spectacles  more 
■daiadinr  to  the  eye,  more  gorgeous  with  jewel- 
'lery  and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attractive  to  grotm- 
«p  children,  tiian  that  which  was  then  exhi- 
biied  at  Westminster ;  but,  perhaps,  diere  never 


was  a  spetfiacle  so  wefl  calculated  te^stin^  a 
liighly  Otikivaied,  a  reHeeting,  an  imaginatSte 
mind.  AH  the  various  kinds  of  interest  which 
belong  to  the  near  and  to  i9ie  distant,  to  (he 
present  and  to  the  past,  were  collected  on  one 
spot  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  lalents  and  aU 
the  accomplishments  Which  are  developed  bjr 
liberty  and  civilization  were  now  displayed, 
with  every  advanmge  that  could  be  derived 
both  IVom  co-operation  and  from  contrast. 
Bvery  step  in  the  proceedings  carried  theuiind 
either  backward,  through  many  troubled  cen* 
turies,  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  &o 
constitution  were  laid ;  or  far  away,over  bound- 
less seas  and  deserts,  to  diisl^  nations  living 
Under  strange  stars,  wora^pping  strange  go^ 
and  writiiig  strange  characters  from  right  to 
left.  The  Hi^  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit, 
aooording  to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused 
of  eiereising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy 
city  of  Benares,  and  the  ladies  of  the  princely 
house  of  Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  suOh  a  trial.  It 
was  the  great  hall  of  William  Rufns;  (he  hall 
Which -haid  resounded  with  acclamatiomf  at  the 
inauguration  of  thirty  kings;  the  hall  which 
had  witnessed  *the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and 
the  just  absolution  of  Comers;  the  hall  where 
the  efoquence  of  Straflbrd  had  for  a  tuoment 
awed  and  melted  a  victorious  pnrty  inflamed 
with  just  resentment;  fhe  hall  where  Charles 
had  con(fronted  (he  High  <3oUn  of  Justice  with 
the  placid  coutage  whidh  'has  half  redeemed 
his  ntme.  Neither  military-  nor  divil  pomp  was 
wamingi  The  avenues  were  lined  wllh  gre- 
nadiers. The  streets  were  kept  cleat  by  ca- 
valry. The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine, 
were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under  darttr 
King-M'Armsw  The  judges,  m  Iheir  vestments 
of  state,  attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of 
law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  Lords,  three- 
fourths  of  the  Upper  House,  as  the  Upper 
House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from 
their  usual  place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal. 
The  junior  baron  present  lei  the  way— Lord 
Heatfafi^ld,  recently  ennobled  for  his  memo 
rable  defonce  of  Gibmltar  against  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  Trance  and  Spain.  The  long  pro- 
cession was  closed  by  rae  Duke  of  "Norfolk, 
Barl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  die  great  digni- 
taries, and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the 
king.  Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  nOUe  bear- 
ing. The  gray  old  walls  were  hong  with  scarlet. 
The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  such  an 
audience  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the 
emalation  of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered 
together,  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlight- 
enedr  and  prosperous  realm,  grace  and  female 
loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  Ihe  representative 
of  every  science  and  of  every  art.  There 
were  seated  around  the  queen  the  foir-haired 
young  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
^ere  the  ambassadors  of  great  kings  and 
commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration  on  a 
spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
oould  present.  There  8iddons,  in  the  prime 
of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on 
a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.    There  (he  historian  of  the  Roman  Em 
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pir»  thooglu  of  the  day8  when  Cioera  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Yerres ;  and  when, 
before  a  senate  which  had  still  some  show  of 
freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against  the  op- 
pressor of  Africa.  There  were  seen,  side  by 
side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scho- 
lar of  the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured 
Reynolds  from  that  easel  which  has  preserved 
to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of 
80  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr 
.  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  pro- 
.  found  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast 
treasure  of  erudition — a  treasure  too  often  bu- 
ried in  the  earth,  too  of)en  paraded  with  inju- 
dicious and  inelegant  ostentation ;  but  still  pre- 
cious, massive,  and  splendid.  There  appeared 
the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the  hcif 
of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith. 
There,  too,  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a 
beautiful  race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  deli- 
cate features,  lighted  up  by  love  and  music, 
art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay.  There 
were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society 
which  quoted,  criticised,  and  exchanged  repar- 
tees, under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs. 
Montague.  And  there  the  ladies,  whose  lips, 
more  persuasive  than  those  of  Pox  himself^  had 
carried  the  Westminster  election  against  pa- 
lace and  treasury,  shone  round  Georgiana  Du- 
chess of  Devonshire. 

The  Sergeants  made  proclamation.    Hast- 
ings advanced  to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee. 
The  culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that 
great  presence.    He  had  ruled  an  extensive 
.  and  populous  country,  had  made  laws  and 
.  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up  and 
pulled  down  princes.    And  in  his  high  place 
ne  had  so  borne  himself^  that  all  had  feared 
him,  that  most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred 
itself  could  denv  him  no  title  to  glory,  except 
.  virtue.    He  looked  like  a  great  man,  and  not 
•  like  a  bad  man.    A  person  small  and  ema- 
ciated, yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage 
which,  while  it   indicated  deference  to  the 
court,  indicated  also  habitual  self-possession 
and  self-respect;  a  high  and  intellectual  fore- 
head; a  brow  pensive,  but  not  gloomy;  a 
.  mouth  of  inflexible  decision ;  a  face  pale  and 
worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as 
'  legibly  as  under  the  great  picture  in  the  Coun- 
,  cil-chamber  at  Calcutta,  Mm$€equa  in  ardmia,-^ 
such  was  the  aspect  with  which  the  great  pro- 
consul presented  himself  to  his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of 
whom  were  aAerwards  raised  by  their  talents 
and  learning  to  the  highest  posts  in  their  pro- 
fession,— the  bold  and  strong-minded  Law, 
.  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
.  the  more  humane  and  eloquent  Dallas,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
and  Plomer,  who,  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
successfully  conducted  in  the  same  high  court 
the  defence  of  Lord  Melville,  and  subsequently 
became  Vice-chancellor  and  master  of  the 
ItoUs. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  as  the  accusers.  In 
the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  red  drapery,  a  space 
had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and 
Cibl     fur  the  Commons.    The  managers,  with 


Bvke  at  their  head,  appeased  in  ioH  dirti. 
The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail  to  remiik 
that  even  Pox,  generally  so  regar^ess  of  his 
appearance,  had  paid  to  the  illustrious  triboaal 
the  compliment  of  wearing  a  bag  and  swovd- 
Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one  of  the  conductors  6f 
the  impeachment;  and  his  commanding,  copi- 
ous, and  sonorous  eloquence  was  wanting  to 
that  great  muster  of  various  talents.  Age  and 
blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  for  we  du- 
ties of  a  public  prosecutor;  and  his  friends 
were  left  without  the  help  of  his  excellent 
sense,  his  tact,  and  his  urbanity.  But,  in  spile 
of  the  absence  of  these  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House,  the  box  in  which  the 
managers  stood  contained  an  array  of  speak- 
ers such  as  perhaps  had  not  appeared  together 
since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence. 
There  stood  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  Englifh 
Demosthenes  and  the  English  Hypendta. 
There  was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  ne|^- 
gent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  aad 
his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his  hear- 
ers; but  in  aptitude  of  comprehension  aad 
richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every  oi|t- 
tor,  ancient  or  modem.  There,  with  eyes  re- 
verentially fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest 
gentleman  of  the  an^e— his  form  developed  hv 
every  manly  exercise-— his  face  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  spirit — the  ingenious,  the 
chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham.  Nor, 
though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did  the 
youngest  manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age 
when  most  of  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  life  are  still  contending  for  priies 
and  fellowships  at  college,  he  had  won  fiir 
himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  Parliament. 
No  advantage  of  fortune  or  connection  was 
wanting  that  could  set  ofi"  to  the  height  his 
splendid  talents  and  his  unblemished  honoor. 
At  twenty-three  he  had  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran  statesmen  who 
appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the  British  Com- 
mons, at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility.  All 
who  stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone,  ate 
gone— culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To  the 
generation  which  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  lifb, 
he  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  great  age 
which  has  passed  away.  But  those  wiu», 
within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened  wilh 
delight,  till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the 
tapestries  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofky 
and  animated  eloquence  of  Charles  Earl  €hr«y, 
are  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  powefa 
of  a  race  of  men  among  whom  he  was  not  ttas 
foremost 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings 
were  first  read.  This  ceremony  occupied  two 
whole  days,  and  was  rendered  less  tedious 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  tbe 
silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper,  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the  amia- 
ble poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose.  Pour 
sittings  of  the  court  were  occupied  by  his 
opening  speech,  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
general  introduction  to  all  the  charges.  With 
an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  sptendour  of 
diction  which  more  than  satisfied  the  highlf- 
raised  expectation  of  the  audience,  he  described 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  nauves  of 
India;  recounted  the  circumstances  in  which 
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fa  AAte  cniffffeiftf  Briltia  Ut  •riginted; 
aM  set  forth  Ihe  coMtkatmi  oi  tb«  CompaDy 
•IKl  of  thtf  Saglisfa  IVfiBidaioiee*  Haring  thus 
attempted  la  eoammnieate  to  hie  hearera  m 
iiM.^  Eftstonfe  society,  ts  vivid  at  ttet  which 
Mtated  km  hit  oim  niad»  he  proceeded  to  aiw 
iaig;B  the  adntnietratioii  of  Hastings,  at  83r»> 
tematioally  cond acted  in  defiance. of  moraUtr 
mbd  imUic  iatr.  The  energy  amd  pathot  of 
Ihe  great  oittlor  extorted  expressiont  of  un- 
vonted  admiration  even  from  the  stem  and 
4o6tikGhanoeUor;  and,fbr  a  moment,  seemed 
to  pierce  even  ihe  retoh^  heaK  of  the  defend- 
tttit.-  Theiadieein  tfiegalteriesynnaecnstomed 
40  tneh  diapUjs  of  eloqaenee^  excited  by  the 
mVammhy  of  the  oecaaion,  and  peihape  not  nn- 
^Uing  to  diaplay  their  taste  and  sensibility, 
Jirere  in  a  state  of  oaeontrollahle  emotion, 
fiaadkerchiefs  were  polled  ont;  smelling-botr 
!tlet  irere  handed  round ;  hysterical  sobs  and 
Mttamt  were  heatfd ;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was 
Mrtiod  out  in  a  fit  At  length  the  orator  con- 
cluded. Baising^  his  voice  till  the  old  arches 
lotltifih  oak  tesoanded-*-^  Therefore,"  said  he, 
.^haih  it  with  ail  confidenoe  been  ordered  bv 
4he  CVunmoBS  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  impeach 
iWarren  Bastings  of  high  erimet  and  misde- 
tfn^anonrs.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 
-ComaaoBs  Honte  of  Parliament,  whose  trnst 
hekaa  betrayed.  I  impeaeh  him  in  the  name 
••f  the  English  naition,  whose  ancient  honour 
iHB  has  ti&ed*  I  impeaeh  him  in  the  name 
-ttf  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has 
ilrodden  under  foot,  and  whose  oondtry  he  has 
itBfaed  into  a  deserc  Lhstly,  in  the  name  of 
•teman  nature  itteli;  in  the  nameof  both  tezet, 
1a  the  name  of  every  age,  in  the  name  of  every 
rank,  I  impeach  the  common  eoemy  and  op- 
yppettor  of  all  T 

When  the  deep  mormur  of  varient  emotions 
Juid  subeided,  Mr.  Fox  rote  to  address  the  Lords 
ae^eating  the  coarae  of  pMeeeding  to  be  fol- 
flawed.  The  wish  of  the  accuser  wat,  that  the 
:eo«rt  wimld  bring  to  a  dote  the  invettigation 
of  the  first  charge  before  the  second  wat  open- 
ed. The  wish  of  Hattingt  and  hit  counsel 
wat,  that  the  managers  should  open  all  the 
charges,  and  produce  all  the  evidence  fbr  the 
a^oeeeution,  befbre  the  defence  began.  The 
liordt  retired  to  their  own  houte,  to  consider 
the  quettiofi.  The  Chancellor  took  the  side  of 
Hastings.  Lord  Loughborough,  who  was  now 
in  opposition,  supported  the  demand  of  the 
Buumgers.  The  division  showed  which  way 
the  inclination  of  the  tribunal  leaned.  A  ma- 
JeriQr  of  near  three  to  one  decided  in  favour  of 
Ihe  courts  for  which  Hastings  contended. 

When  the  coun  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox,  assisted 
by  Mr;  Orey,  opened  &e  charge  resptcting 
Cftieyte  Sing,  ana  teveral  dajrt  were  spent  in 
reading  papers  and  hearing  witnesses*  The 
ftsxit  article  was  that  relating  to  the  Princesses 
of  Oads.  Th«  conduct  of  thispart  of  the  case 
-was  intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The  curiosity  of 
the  public  lo  he.ar  him  was  unbounded.  His 
sparkling  and  high1y>finished  declamation  last- 
ed two  days ;  but  the  Hail  was  crowded  to  suf- 
focation during  the  whole  time.  It  was  said 
thai  fifty  guineas  had  been'  paid  for  a  tingle 
ticket  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  con- 
inved,  with  a  knowledge  of  ttage-eilhct  which 
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h&i  fhlksr  mii^  haveeRvled,  to  tfhk  baek^  «l 
if  exhausted,  into  the  armt  of  Burite,  whA 
bugged  him  with  the  enei^  of  generous  admi- 

Jtine  was  now  far  advanced.  The  session 
could  not  last  much  longer,  and  the  progreni 
which  had  been  made  in  the  impeachment  wai 
not  very  satisfactory.  There  were  twenty 
charges.  On  two  only  of  these  bad  even  the 
ease  for  the  protection  been  heard;  and  it 
was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  trisS 
was  greai  when  the  court  began  to  sit,  and 
rose  to  the  hsight  when  She  ridan  spoke  on  this 
charge  relating  lo  the  Be^^ums.  From  that 
time  the  excitsment  went  down  fast.  The 
spectacle  had  lost  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
The  great  displays  of  rhetoric  were  over. 
What  was  behind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entica 
men  of  letters  firom  their  books  in  the  morning, 
or  to  tempt  ladiee  who  had  left  the  masqueraM 
at  two,  to  bs  out  of  bed  before  eight  There 
remained  examinations  and  cross-examina- 
tions. There  remained  statements  of  accoantt. 
There  remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled 
with  wordt  unintelligible  to  English  ears— wi^ 
lacs  and  crores,  zemindars  and  aumils,  sun- 
nudt  and  perwannaht,  jagfairet  and  nuzzurt. 
There  remained  bickerings,  not  always  carried 
on  with  the  1>est  taste  or  with  the  best  temper, 
between  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  pardcularly  between 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Law.  There  remained  tiiie 
endless  marches  and  counter-marches  of  thp 
Peers  l>etween  their  house  and  the  hall;  for 
as  often  as  a  point  of  law  was  to  be  dit- 
cussed  their  lordsh^s  retired  to  discuss  it 
apart;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  the  late 
Ijord  Stanhope  wittily  said,  that  the  judges 
walked  and  the  trial  stood  still. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  the  spring  of  1788^ 
when  the  trial  contmenced,  no  important  qne^ 
tion,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  el- 
cited  the  public  mind.  The  proceeding  in 
Westminster  Hall,  therefore,  naturally  excited 
most  of  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
public  It  was  the  one  great  event  of  that  sea- 
son. But  in  the  following  year,  the  king's  ill- 
ness, the  debates  on  the  regency,  the  expeeta^ 
tion  of  a  change  of  ministry,  completely  diverted 
public  attention  ft'om  Indian  affairs;  and  within 
a  fortnight  after  George  the  Third  had  returned 
thanks  in  St  Paul's  for  hi«  recovery,  the  States- 
General  of  France  met  at  Versailles.  In  the 
midst  of  the  agitation  produced  by  those  events, 
the  impeachment  was  for  a  time  almost  for- 
gotten. 

The  trial  in  the  hall  went  on  languidly,  fn 
the  session  of  1788,  when  the  proccMcdings  had 
the  interest  of  novelty,  and  when  the  Peers  had 
little  other  business  before  them,  only  fhnr^- 
flv0  dajrs  were  given  to  the  impeachment  fxk 
1789,  the  Regency  Bill  occupied  the  Upper 
House  till  the  session  was  fhr  advanced.  When 
the  king  recovered,  the  circuits  were  be^nniog. 
The  judges  left  town ;  the  Lords  waited  for  the 
return  of  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  during  the  whole 
year  only  seventeen  days  were  given  to  dm 
case  of  Hastings.    It  wat  clear  that  the  mattrr 
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would  be  protracted  to  a  length  unpreeedented 
ip  tlie  annals  of  oiiminal  law* 
.  In  trath,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  im* 
peachment,  though  it  is  a  fine  ceremony,  and 
though  it  may  haye  been  nsefal  in  the  seven- 
teenth centary,  is  not  a  proceeding  from  which 
much  good  can  now  be  expected.  Whaterer 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Peers  on  an  appeal  arising  out  of  ordinary 
litigation,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  has  the  least 
confidence  in  their  impartiality,  when  a  great 
pnblic  fiinctionary,  charged  with  a  great  state 
crime,  is  brought  to  their  bar.  They  are  all 
politicians-  There  is  hardly  one  among  them« 
whose  rote  on  an  impeachment  may  not  be 
confidently  predicted  before  a  witness  has  been 
examined ;  and  even  were  it  possible  to  rely  on 
their  justice,  they  would  still  be  quite  unfit  to 
try  such  a  cause  as  that  of  Hastings*  They 
sit  only  daring  half  the  year*  They  hare  to 
transact  much  legislative  and  much  judicial 
business.  The  law-lords,  whose  advice  is  re- 
quired to  guide  the  unlearned  majority,  are 
employed  daily  in  administering  justice  else- 
where. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  during 
a  busy  session,  the  Upper  House  should  give 
more  than  a  few  days  to  an  impeachment  To 
expect  that  their  lordships  would  give  up  par- 
tridge-shooting, in  order  to  bring  the  greatest 
delinquent  to  speedy  justice,  or  to  relieve  ac- 
cused innocence  by  speedy  acquittal,  would  be 
unreasonable  indeed.  A  well  constituted  tribu- 
nal, sitting  regularly  six  days  in  the  Week,  and 
nine  hours  in  the  day,  would  have  finished  the 
trial  of  Hastings  in  less  than  three  months. 
The  Lords  had  not  finished  their  work  in  seven 
years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
from  the  time  when  the  Lords  resolved  that 
the^  would  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  evidence 
which  are  received  in  inferior  courts  of  the 
realm.  Those  rules,  it  is  well  known,  exclude 
much  information  which  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  conduct  of  any  reasona- 
ble man,  in  the  most  important  transactions  of 
private  life.  Those  rules,  at  every  assizes, 
save  scores  of  culprits,  whom  judges,  jury,  and 
spectators,  firmly  believed  to  be  guiltv.  But 
when  those  rules  were  rigidly  applied  to  of- 
fences committed  many  years  before,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  conviction 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We  do 
not  blame  the  accused  and  his  counsel  for 
availing  themselves  of  every  legal  advantage 
in  order  to  obtain  an  acquittal.  But  it  is  clear 
that  an  acquittal  so  obtained  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  the  judgment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  b^  the  friends 
of  Hastings  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tnal.  In  1789 
they  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Burke, 
for  some  violent  language  which  he  had  used 
respecting  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  and  the 
connection  between  Hastings  and  Impey. 
Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the  last  de- 
gree both  with  the  House  and  with  the  coun- 
try. The  asperity  and  indecency  of  some 
expressions  which  he  had  used  during  the 
debates  on  the  Regency  had  annoyed  even  his 
warmest  friends.  The  vote  of  censure  was 
r4LrrLed,  and  those  who  had  moved  it  hoped 
that  the  managers  would  resign  in  disgust. 


Burke  was  deeply  hart  But  hit  leal  ftrivM 
he  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice  and  om»» 
cy  triunq^hed  over  his  personal  feeUnga.  H« 
received  the  eenimre  of  the  House  wMh  digAzty 
and  meekness,  and  declared  that  no  perMmal 
mortification  or  humiliation  should  iBdue«  him 
to  flinch  from  the  sacred  d«ty  which  he  ha4 
undertaken. 

In  the  following  year,  the  ParliaaaeBt  was 
dissolved;  and  the  friends  of  Hastings  enter* 
tained  a  hope  that  the  new  House  of  Conmkons 
might  not  be  disposed  to  go  on  with  the  in^ 
peachment.  They  began  l^  maintaining  thai 
the  whole  proceeding  was  terminated  1^  tfaa 
dissolutioo.  Defeated  on  this  point,  Ihey  made 
a  direct  motion  that  the  impeachment  shouM  be 
dropped;  but  they  were  defeated  bv  the  eoia- 
bined  forces  of  the  government  and  the  oppo- 
sition. It  was,  however,  resolved  thai,  fer  iht 
sake  of  expedition,  many  of  the  articles  should 
be  withdrawn.  In  truth,  had  not  some  such 
measure  been  adopted,  the  trial  would  have 
lasted  till  the  defendant  was  in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Uie  deeisiom 
was  pronounced,  nearly  eight  years  aAer  Hast- 
ings had  been  brought  by"  the  sergeaal^l-arms 
of  the  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  On 
the  last  day  of  this  great  procedure,  the  publio 
curiosity,  long  suspended,  seemed  to  he  re- 
vived. Anxiety  about  the  judgment  there 
could  be  none;  for  it  had  been  fully  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  a  great  majority  for  the 
defendant.  But  many  wished  to  see  the  pi^ 
geant,  and  the  hall  was  as  much  crowded  as 
on  the  first  day.  But  those  who,  havmg  beea 
present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  last,  were  few,  and  moat  of 
those  few  were  altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraigBmenI 
had  taken  place  before  one  generation,  and  the 
judgment  was  pronounced  by  another.  The 
spectator  could  not  look  at  the  woolsack,  or  at 
the  red  benches  of  the  peers,  or  at  the  green 
benches  of  the  Commons,  without  seeing 
something  ihat  reminded  him  of  the  instabili^ 
of  all  human  things;— of  the  instability  oi 
power,  and  fame,  and  life,  of  the  more  lamenta- 
ble instability  of  friendship.  The  great  seal 
was  borne  before  Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  oppo- 
nent of  Mr.  Pitt's  government,  and  who  was 
now  a  member  of  that  government;  while 
Thurlow,  who  presided  in  the  court  when  h 
first  MU,  estranged  from  all  his  old  allies,  sat 
scowling  among  the  jtmior  barons.  Of  a  huu* 
dred  and  sixty  nobles  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  first  day,  sixty  had  been  laid  in 
their  family  vaults.  Still  more  afi^ting  must 
have  been  tlie  sight  of  the  managers'  box. 
What  had  become  of  that  feir  felkwship,  so 
closely  bound  together  by  public  and  pnvale 
ties,  so  resplendent  with  every  talent  and  ae- 
complishment?  It  had  been  scattered  by  ci^ 
lamities  more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of 
death.  The  great  chiefs  were  still  living,  and 
still  in  the  frill  vigour  of  their  gemus.  But 
their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been 
violently  and  publicly  dissolved  with  tears  and 
stormy  reproaches.  If  those  men,  once  so  dear 
to  each  other,  were  now  compelled  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  mana^in^  Jhe^  impeachment 
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Snet  M  smiweft  wfion  pvblie  trntineM 
brought  togemer,  and  behaved  lo  each 
mker  with  eoM  and  distant  cirility.  Burke 
had  in  his  rortez  whirled  away  Windham. 
Fax  had  been  ibilowed  by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 

Only  twentjF^^iine  peers  voted.  Of  these 
enly  six  found  Hastings  guilty,  on  the  charges 
relating  to  Cheyte  Sing  and  to  the  Begnms. 
On  other  charges  the  majority  in  his  &yonr 
was  still  greater.  On  some  he  was  nnani- 
mously  absolved.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
bar,  informed  from  the  woolsack  that  the  Lords 
aad  ac^itted  him,  and  solemnly  discharged. 
He  bowed  respectfhlly,  and  retired. 

We  have  said  that  the  decision  had  been 
Ihlly  expected.  Itwas  also  generally  approved. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  trial  there  had 
been  a  strong  and  indeed  nnreasonable  feeling 
against  Hastings.  At  the  close  of  the  trial, 
there  was  a  feeling  equally  strong  and  equally 
unreasonable  in  his  favour.  One  cause  of  the 
ehaage  was,  no  doubt,  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  ^ckleness  of  the  multitude,  but  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  merely  the  general  law  of 
human  nature.  Both  in  individuals  and  in 
masses  violent  excitement  is  always  followed 
by  remission,  and  often  by  reaction.  We  are 
all  inclinea  to  depreciate  whatever  we  have 
ererpraised ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show 
undue  indulgence  where  we  have  shown  un- 
due rigour.  It  was  thus  in  the  case  of  Hast- 
ings. The  length  of  his  trial,  moreover,  made 
him  an  object  of  compassion.  It  was  thought, 
and  not  without  reason,  that,  even  if  he  was 
guilty,  he  was  still  an  ill-used  man»  and  that 
an  impeachment  of  eight  3rearB  was  more  than 
a  suiScient  punishment.  It  was  also  felt  that, 
though  in  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  law, 
a  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  set  off  his  good 
actions  against  his  crimes,  a  great  political 
cause  should  be  tried  on  different  principles ; 
and  that  a  man  who  had  governed  a  great 
country  during  thirteen  years  might  have  done 
•ome  very  reprehensible  things,  and  yet  micht 
be  on  the  whole  deserving  of  rewards  and  ho- 
nours rather  than  of  line  and  imprisonment 
The  Press,  an  instrument  neglected  b^  the  pro- 
secutors, was  used  by  Hastings  and  his  friends 
with  great  effect  Bvery  ship,  too,  that  arrived 
from  Madras  or  Bengal  brought  a  cuddy  foil 
of  his  admirers.  Every  gentleman  fVom  India 
spoke  of  the  late  Govemop-Oeneral  as  having 
deserved  better,  and  having  been  treated 
worse,  than  any  man  living.  The  effect  of 
tibis  testimony,  unanimously  given  by  all  per- 
sons who  knew  the  Bast,  was  naturally  very 
great  Retired  members  of  the  Indian  ser^ 
vices,  civil  and  military,  were  settled  in  all 
comers  of  the  kingdom.  Each  of  them  was, 
of  course,  in  his  own  little  circle  regarded  as 
an  oracle  on  an  Indian  question;  and  they 
were,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  the  zealoas 
advocates  of  Hastings.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
the  numerous  addresses  to  the  late  Govemor- 
Cteneral,  which  his  firiends  in  Bengal  obtained 
from  the  natives  and  transmitted  to  England, 
made  a  considerable  impression.  To  these  ad- 
dresses we  attach  little  or  no  importance. 
That  Hastings  was  beloved  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed  is  true;  but  the  eulogies 
of  punditB,  zemindars,  Mohammedan  doctors, 


do  not  proVe  it  to  be  true.  For  an  English  col- 
lector or  judge  would  have  found  it  easy  to  in* 
dnee  an^  native  who  could  write,  to  sign  a 
paUMync  on  the  most  odious  ruler  that  ever 
was  in  India.  It  was  said  that  at  Benares,  the 
very  place  at  which  the  acts  set  forth  in  the 
first  article  of  impeachment  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  natives  had  erected  a  temple  to 
Hastings;  and  this  story  excited  a  strong  sen^ 
sation  in  England.  Burke's  observations  on 
die  apotheosis  were  admirable.  He  saw- no 
reason  for  astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  inci- 
dent which  had  been  represented  as  so  strik- 
ing. He  knew  something  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Brahmins.  He  knew  Uiat,  as  they  wor- 
shipped some  gods  from  love,  so  ihey  wor- 
shipped others  from  fear.  He  knew  that  the^ 
erected  shrines,  not  only  to  the  benignant  dei- 
ties of  light  and  plenty,  but  also  to  the  fiends 
who  preside  over  smallpox  and  murder.  Nor 
did  he  at  all  dispate  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hastings 
to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pantheon.  Tlus 
reply  has  always  struck  us  as  one  of  the  finest 
that  ever  was  made  in  Parliament  It  is  a 
grave  and  forcible  argument,  decorated  by  the 
most  brilliant  wit  and  fancy. 

Hastings  was,  however,  safe.  Bat,  in  every 
thing  except  character,  he  would  have  been 
far  better  off,  if,  when  first  impeached,  he  had 
at  once  pleaded  guilihr,  and  paid  a  fine  of  fifty 
thonsand  pounds.  He  was  a  mined  man.  The 
legal  enenses  of  his  defence  had  been  enor- 
mous. The  expenses  which  did  not  appear  in 
his  attorney's  bill  were  perhaps  larger  stilt 
Great  sums  had  been  paid  to  Major  Scott 
Great  sums  had  been  laid  out  in  bribing  news- 
papers, rewarding  pamphleteers,  and  circulat- 
ing tracts.  Borke,  so  early  as  1790,  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  twenty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  employed  in  corrapting  die 
press.  It  is  certain  that  no  controvmial 
weapon,  from  the  gravest  reasoning  to  the 
coarsest  ribaldry,  was  left  anemployed.  Logan, 
in  prose,  defended  the  accused  govemorwith 
great  ability.  For  the  lovers  of  verse,  the 
speeches  of  the  managers  were  buriesqued  in 
Simpkin's  letters.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  indis- 
putable that  Hastings  stooped  so  low  as  to 
coart  the  aid  of  that  malignant  and  filthv  ba- 
boon, John  Williams,  who  called  himself  An- 
thony Pasquin.  It  was  necessary  to  subsidize 
such  allies  largely.  The  private  hoards  of  Mrs. 
Hastings  had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  the 
banker  to  whom  they  had  been  intrusted  had 
failed.  Still,  if  Hastings  had  practised  strict 
economy,  he  would,  after  all  Lis  losses,  have 
had  a  moderate  competence;  but  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  private  affairs  he  was  impm- 
dent  The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  had  alwavs 
been  to  regain  Daylesford.  At  length,  in  the 
very  year  in  which  his  trial  commenced,  the 
wish  was  accomplished;  and  the  domain, 
alienated  more  than  seventy  years  before,  re- 
turned to  the  descendant  of  its  old  lords.  But 
the  manor-house  was  a  ruin ;  and  the  grounds 
round  it  had,  during  many  years,  Deen  utterly 
neglected.  Hastings  proceeded  to  build,  to 
plant,  to  form  a  sheet  of  water,  to  excavate  a 
grotto;  and,  before  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  expended 
more  than  40,OOM  in  adorning  hit  seavV^ 
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,  The geoAral feelmbotb oftbe Diractpm •ad i 
•f  the  proprietors  of  the  fiastlodia  Compuay 
1^09, 'that  he  had  great  claimB  oa  them,  that  hie 
«firnces  tathem  had  been  eminent,  aiul  that  his 
lpi«fortuAes  had  been  the  effect  of  his  zeal  for  ' 
Uieir  interests.     His    friends  in  Leaden  hall  i 
street,  proposed  to  reimburse  him  for  the  costs 
of  his  triid,  and  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of 
nve  thousand  pounds  a  year.    But  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Control  was  required;  and  at 

thead  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  Mr.  Pun* 
,  who  had  himself  beea  a  party  to  the  ink* 
peachment,  who  had,  on  that  accoonl,  been 
re?iled  with  great  bitterness  by  the  partisans 
qf  Hastings*  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  in  a 
rery.  complying  mood.  He  refiised  to  consent 
to  what  the  Directors  suggested.  The  Directors 
i^monstrated.  A  long  controversy  followed, 
l^tia^s,  in  the  mean  time,  was  reduced  to 
auqh  distress  that  he  could  hardly  pay  his 
weekly  bills*  At  length  a  compromise  was 
ifk&diB.  An  annuity  of  four  thousand  a  year 
was  settled  on  Hastings;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  meet  Dressing  demands,  he  was  to 
rjBoeive  ten  years^  annuity  in  advance.  The 
Company  was  also  permitted  to  lend  him  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments, 
without  interest.  This  relief^  though  given  in 
tlie  most  absurd  manner,  was  sufficient  to  eo- 
4JtXe  the  retired  governor  to  live  in  comfort, 
and  even  in  luxury,  if  he  had  been  a  skilful 
ipanager.  But  he  was  careless  and  profuse, 
l^ld  was  more  than  once  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  Company  for  assistance, 
which  was  liberally  given. 

[  He  had  security  and  affluence,  but  not  the 
Dower  and  dignity,  which,  when  he  landed 
from  India,  he  had  reason  to  expe<^  He  had 
t)ien  looked  forward  to  a  coronet,  a  red  riband, 
a  seat  at  the  Council-board,  an  office  at  White> 
I^IL  He  was  then  only  fifty*two,  and  might 
liope  for  many  years  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigour.  The  case  was  widely  different  when 
He  leA  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  He  was  now  too 
old  a  man  to  turn  his  mind  to  a  new  class  of 
Sadies  and  duties.  He  had  no  chance  of  re- 
ceiving any  mark  of  royal  favour  while  Mr. 
Pitt  remained  in  power;  and,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
FjBtired,  Hastings  was  approaching  his  seven- 
tieth year. 

,  Once,  and  only  once,  aAer  his  acquittal,  he 
interfered  in  politics,  and  that  interference  was 
not  much  to  his  honour.  In  1804,  he  exerted 
himself  strenuously  to  prevent  Mr.  Addington, 
against  whom  Fox  and  Pitt  had  combined, 
from  resigning  the  Treasury.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  man  so  able  and  energetic  as 
Qastings,  can  have  thought  that,  when  Bona- 

8 arte  was  at  Boulogne  with  a  great  army,  the 
efence  of  our  island  could  safely  be  intrusted 
to  a  ministry  wbich  did  not  contain  a  single 
person  whom  flattery  could  describe  as  a  great 
statesman.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the  im- 
portant question  which  had  raised  Mr.  Adding- 
ton to  power,  and  on  which  he  differed  from 
both  Fox  and  Pitt,  Hastings,  as  might  nave 
been  expected,  agreed  with  Fox  and  Pitt,  and 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  Addington*  Religious 
intolerance  has  never  been  the  vice  of  the  India 
lervice,  and  certainlv  was  not  the  vice  of 
Hasting^.    But  Mr.  Addii^tom  had  treated  hiift 


with  narked  ft/rowv '  Fos-htd^ftua  pmmcifdk 
aanager  of  the  imipeachiMDM.  To  Pitt  it  wwt 
owing  th^  there  Imdbeea  an  ini(>eaekni«Hf 
and  Hastings,  we  iear,  w«a  on  this  oceaatom 
guided  by  persoaai  c^nsideratians,  father  thaft 
by  a  regard  to  thepnblia  interest. 

The  last  twen^-four  years  of  his  life  wei» 
chiefly  passed  at  Daylesfoid.  He  amused  hio^^ 
self  with  em^llisbing  his  grounds,  ridii^  Am» 
Arab  horses,  iattening  prise-eattle,  and  tiria^ 
to  rear  Indian  aaimaAs  and  vegetables  in  £n^ 
land.  He  sent  for  seeds  of  »  very  fij»e  c«stard% 
apple,  front  the  garden  of  what  had  once  bees 
his  own  villa«  among  the  green  hedgerows  c£ 
AUipore.  He  tried  alto  to.natucaliM  in  Wor- 
cestershire the  detieions  leeohee,  almost  tbtf 
only  fruit  of  Bengal,  which  deeenres  to  be  r» 
gretted  even  amidst  the  plenty  of  CoTenl-0«N 
den.  The  Mogul  amperon,  in  the  tiae  of  tbeif 
greatness*  had  in  mm  attempted  to  iniiod«e« 
into  Hindostan  the.  goat  of  the  tabie-laiid  of 
Thibet,  whose  down  supplies  the  looms  of 
Cashmere  with  the  materials  of  the  finets 
shawls.  Hastings  tried,  with  no  better  forlttn«f 
to  rear  a  breed  at  Daylesford ;  nor  dees  hei 
seem  to  have  succeeded  better  with  the  catiki 
of  Bootan,  whose  tails  are  in  high  esteem  as  the 
best  fsAt  for  brushing  away  the  muequitoes. 

Literature  divided  his  attention  with  hiscoA-^ 
servatories  and  his  menagerie.  Hehadalwiy* 
loved  books,  and  they  were  now  necessary  la 
him.  Though  not  a  poet,  in  any  high  seftte 
of  the  word,  he  wrote  neat  and  poiisbed  line* 
with  great  (aeiltty,  and  was  fond  of  ezeroisiBg: 
this  talent.  Indeed*  if  we  roust  speak  out,  ha 
seems  to  have  beea  more  of  a  Triseotia  thaa. 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  powers  of  bia 
mind,  and  from  the  great  part  which  he  had- 
played  in  life.  We  are  assured  in  these  Me* 
moirs,  that  the  first  thii^  which  he  did  ia  tha 
morning  was  to  compose  a  copy  of  veraea* 
When  the  family  and  goeits  assembled,  Iba 
poem  made  its  appeamnce  as  regalariy  as  tha 
eggs  and  rolls ;  and  Mr.  Gleig  requiree  us  to 
believe  that,  if  from  any  accident  Haetinga 
came  to  the  breakiasMabte  without  one  of  his 
charming  performances  in  his  haad,  the  omiS" 
sion  was  felt  by  all  as  a  grievous  disa^^KHai* 
menL  Taetes  differ  widely.  For  oureelvaa 
we  must  Bay  that,  however  good  the  breakfasts, 
at  Daylesfi>rd  may  have  been— rand  we  are  aa^ 
sured  that  the  tea  was  of  the  most  avoaiatie 
flavourv  and  that  neither  tongue  nor  veaieoa* 
pasty  was  wanting— we  should  have  thnofhi 
the  reckoning  high,  if  we  had  been  fovoed  la 
eam  our  repast  by  lisieniBg  every  day  u>  a  aev- 
madrigal  or  sannet  composed  by  our  host.  We 
are  glad,  however,  that  Mr.  Oleig  has  presenraA 
this  little  feature  of  character,  though  we  ihtak. 
it  by  no  means  a  beauty.  It  is  good  to  beoftea 
reannded  of  the  iaeonsistency  of  human  na* 
ture;  and  to  learn  to  k>ok  without  wonder  ae 
disgust  on  the  weaknesses  which  are  found  ia 
the  strongest  minds.  Dionysins  in  old  times* 
Frederic  in  the  last  century,  with  capacity  and 
vigour  equal  to  the  condua  of  the  greatest  a^ 
faun,  united  all  the  little  vanities  and  aflteiaf 
tions  of  provincial  blae-etockings.  These  gteai 
examples  may  eonsole  the  adnnrers  of  HttlW 
ings  for  the  afflietiofi  ef  seeing  him  redneedte 
the  level  of  the  H§|df|»  aadihe  Sewardiu 
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When  Hastings  had  passed  many  years  in 
retirement,  and  had  long  outlived  the  common 
age  of  men,  he  again  became  for  a  short  time 
an  object  of  general  attention.  In  1813  the 
charter  of  the  East  Iftdia  Oompaliy  yOas  renew- 
ed ;  and  much  discussion  about  Indian  affairs 
«ook  place  in  Parliament.  It  was  determined  to 
examine  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons, 
and  Hastings  was  ordered  to  attend.  He  had 
appeared  at  that  barhefore.  It  was  when  he 
read  his  answer  to  the  charges  which  Burke 
had  laid  on  the  table.  Since  that  time  twenty- 
<even  years  had  elapsed;  public  feeling  had 
undergone  a  complete  change;  the  nation  had 
ttow  forgotten  his  fauRs,  and  remembered  only 
his  services.  The  reappearance,  too  of  a  man 
who  had  been  among  me  most  distinguished 
of  a  generation  that  had  passed  away,  who  now 
belonged  to  history,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
risen  from  the  dead,  could  not  but  produce  a 
#olemn  and  pathetic  effect  The  Commons 
received  him  with  acclamations,  ordered  a 
«hair  to  be  set  for  him,  and  when  he  retired, 
rose  and  uncovered.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
few  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  general 
feeling.  One  or  two  of  the  managers  of  the 
itnpeachmeat  were  present.  They  sat  in  the 
same  seats  which  they  had  occupied  when  they 
had  been  thanked  for  the  services  which  they 
had  rendered  in  Westminster  Hall ;  for,  by  the 
•ourtesv  of  the  House,  a  member  who  has  been 
thanked  in  his  place,  is  considered  as  having  a 
i^ht  always  fo  occupy  that  ptaee.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  3iev 
had  employed  several  of  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  persecuting  an  innocent  man.  They 
■eeordingly  kept  their  seats,  and  pulled  their 
hats  over  their  brows ;  but  Ae  exceptions  only 
itoade  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  more  remark- 
^le.  The  Ijords  received  the  old  man  with 
similar  tokens  of  respect.  The  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws ;  and,  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  the 
vmder-graduates  welcomed  him  with  tumultu- 
ous Cheung. 

These  marks  of  public  esteem  were  soon 
Ibllowed  by  marks  of  the  favour  of  the  crown. 
Hastings  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
was  admitted  to  a  long  private  audience  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  treated  him  very  gracious- 
ly. When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
<if  Prussia  visited  tSngland,  Hastings  appeared 
in  their  train  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Guild- 
hall of  London ;  and,  though  surrounded  by  a 
erowd  of  princes  and  great  warriors,  was  every- 
where received  by  the  public  with  marks  of 
fsspect  and  admiration.  He  was  presented  by 
the  Prittoe  R^nt  both  to  Alexander /and  to 
Prederic  William;  and  his  Royal  Highness 
iHrent  so  fkr  as  to  declare  in  public,  that  honours 
{kr  higher  than  a  seat  ip  the  Privy  Council 
were  due,  and  should  soon  be  paid,  to  die  man 
who  had  saved  the  British  dominions  in  Asia. 
Hastings  now  confidently  expected  a  peerage ; 
bnu  from  some  unexplained  cause,  he  was 
jiga.-!  disappointed. 


He  lived  about  four  years  longer  in  the  en- 
joyment of  good  spirits,  of  faculties  not  im- 
paired to  any  painful  or  degrading  extent,  and 
of  health  such  as  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  those 
who  attain  such  an  age.  At  length,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1819,  In  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  he  met  death  with  the  same  tranquil  and 
decorous  fortitude  which  he  had  opposed  to 
all  the  trials  of  hL«i  various  and  eventful  life^ 

With  all  his  fa  tits — and  they  were  neither, 
few  nor  small— only  one  cemetery  was  worthjr 
to  contain  his  remains.  In  that  temple  of  si- 
lence and  reconciliation,  where  the  enmities 
of  twenty  generations  lie  buried,  in  the  Great 
Abbey  which  has  for  ages  afforded  a  quiet 
resting-place  to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies 
have  been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Great  Hall,  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused 
should  have  been  mingled  with  the  dust  of  The 
illustrious  accusers.  This  was  not  to  be.  Tet 
the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill  chosen.  Be- 
hind the  chancel  of  the  parish-church  of' 
Daylesford,  in  eartii  which  already  held  the 
bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hastings, 
was  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who 
has  ever  borne  that  ancient  and  widely  extend- 
ed name.  On  that  very  spot  probably,  four* 
score  years  before,  the  Httle  Warren,  veanhr 
dan  and  scantily  fed,  had  played  with  the  ch|l* 
dren  of  ploughmen.  Even  then  his  young  mtntf 
had  revolved  plans  which  might  be  called  ro- 
mantic. Tet,  however  romantic,  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  they  had  been  so  strange  as  the  truth. 
Not  only  had  the  poor  orphan  retrieved  tha 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  line.  Not  only  had  ha 
repurchased  the  old  lands,  and  rebuilt  the  old 
dwelling.  He  had  preserved  and  extended  an 
empire.  He  had  founded  a  polity.  He  had 
administered  government  and  war  with  more 
than  the  capacity  of  Richelieu;  and  had  pa- 
tronised learning  with  the  judicious  liberality 
of  Cosmo.  He  had  been  attacked  by  the  most 
formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  ever' 
sought  the  destruction  of  a  single  victim ;  and 
over  that  combination,  after  a  struggle  of  ten 
years,  he  had  triumphed.  He  had  at  lengdi 
gone  down  to  his  grave  in  the  fulness  of  age- 
in  peace, after  so  many  troubles;  in  honour, 
after  so  much  obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without  fa- 
vour or  malevolence,  will  pronounce  that,  in 
the  two  great  elements  of  all  social  virtue — ^in 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  sympap 
thy  for  the  sufferings  of  others — ^he  was  defi- 
cient His  principles  were  somewhat  lax. 
His  heart  was  somewhat  hard.  But  while  we 
cannot  with  truth  describe  him  either  as  a 
righteous  or  as  a  merciftil  ruler,  we  cannot 
regard  without  admiration  the  amplitude  and 
fertility  of  his  intellect— his  rare  talents  for 
command,  for  administration,  and  for  contro- 
versy— his  dauntless  courage — ^his  honourable 
poverty — his  fervent  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  state— his  noble  equanimity,  tried  by  both 
extremes  of  fortune,  and  never  disturbed  by 
either. 
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FREDERIC   THE  GREAT.* 

[Edirbuk^b  Rktibw,  Afkil,  1842.] 


T«t  work,  which  has  the  high  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  the  world  hy  the  author  of 
"Lochiel"  and  ^'Hohenlinden,'^  is  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  chaperon.  It 
professes,  indeed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  compi- 
lation ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  amusing  com- 
^lation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  more  of 
U.  The  narrative  comes  down  at  present  only 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  therefore  does  not  comprise  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers 
that  we  should  take  this  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting them  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Ae  greatest  king  that  has,  in  modem  times, 
succeeded  by  right  of  birth  to  a  throne.  It  may, 
we  fear,  be  impossible  to  compress  so  long  and 
•ventful  a  story  within  the  limits  which  we  must 
prescribe  to  ourselves.  Should  we  be  compelled 
10  break  off,  we  shall,  when  the  continuation  of 
this  work  i^pears,  return  to  the  subject 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the 
^eat  European  stat^,  but  in  population  and 
in  revenue  the  fifth  amongst  them,  and  in  art, 
science,  and  civilization  entitled  to  the  third,  if 
not  the  second  place,  sprang  from  an  humble 
origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fift^nth  cen- 
tury, the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  was  be- 
stowed by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  the  noble 
flunily  of  Hohenzollem.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
that  uunily  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Poland  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Prussia.  Even  after  this  accession 
of  territory,  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollem hardly  ranked  with  the  Electors  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg 
was  for  the  most  part  sterile.  Even  round 
Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  round 
Potsdam,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mar- 
graves, the  country  was  a  desert  In  some 
tracts,  the  deep  sand  could  with  difficulty  be 
Ibrced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops 
of  rye  and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient 
forests,  from  which  the  conquerors  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  descended  on  the  Danube, 
remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Where  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  generally 
marshy,  and  its  insalubrity  repelled  the  culu- 
yators  whom  its  fertility  attracted.  Frederic 
William,  called  the  Great  Elector,  was  the 
prince  to  whose  policy  his  successors  have 
agreed  to  ascribe  their  greatness.  He  ac- 
quired by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  several 
valaable  possessions,  and  among  them  the  rich 
eity  and  district  of  Magdeburg;  and  he  left  to 
his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as  considerable 
•s  any  which  was  not  caUed  a  kingdom. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.   Os- 

•  FrUerie  th»  OtmC  mni  kit  Ttmu.  BdlUd,  wUb  n 
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tentatious  and  profuse,  iMgligent  of  bis'trw 
interests  and  ol*  his  high  duties,  insatiably 
eager  for  frivolous  distinctions,  he  added  no-> 
thmg  to  the  real  weight  of  the  state  which  b« 
governed ;  perhaps  he  transmitted  his  inhere 
tance  to  his  children  unpaired  rather  tha^ 
augmented  in  value,  but  be  succeeded  in  gain* 
ing  the  great  o^ect  of  his  life,  the  title  of  kingr 
In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this  new  dignity. 
He  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo  lUl  the 
mortifications  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambitious 
upstarts.  Compared  with  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembliag 
that  which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who 
had  bought  a  title,  would  make  in  the  cobk 
pany  of  Peers  whose  aneestors  had  been  at* 
tainted  for  treason  against  the  Plantagenets. 

The  envy  of  the  class  which  he  qritted,  and 
the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  ioto  which  he  ia- 
tmded  himself,  were  marked  in  very  signifi* 
cant  ways.  The  elector  of  Saxony  at  first 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  majesty. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on  his  bro* 
ther  king  with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with 
which  the  count  in  Moli^e's  play  regards 
Monsieur  Jourdadn,  iust  fresh  from  the  mum* 
mery  of  being  made  a  gentleman.  Austria 
exacted  large  sacrifice  in  return  for  her  i»> 
cognition,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungracioasly. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic 
William,  a  prince  who  must  be  allowed  to 
have  possessed  some  talents  for  administnip 
tion,  but  whose  character  was  disfigured  by 
the  most  odious  vices,  and  whose  eecentrici* 
ties  were  such  as  had  never  been  seen  out  of  a 
madhouse.  He  was  exact  and  diligent  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  for  Prus* 
sia  a  place  among  the  European  powers,  altcK 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent  and 
population,  by  means  of  a  strong  military  or* 
ganization.  Strict  economy  enabled  him  to 
keep  up  a  peace  establishment  of  sixty  thock 
sand  troops.  These  troops  were  disciplined 
in  such  a  manner,  that  placed  beside  thenv 
the  household  regiments  of  Versailles  and  St 
James's  would  have  appeared  an  awkward 
squad.  The  master  of  such  a  force  could  not 
but  be  regarded  by  all  his  nughbours  as  a  foiw 
midable  enemy,  and  a  valuable  ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  99 
ill-regulated,  that  all  his  inclinations  beoam#> 
passions,  and  all  his  passions  partook  of  the 
character  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease 
His  parsimony  degenerated  into  sordid  av^ 
rice.  His  taste  for  military  pomp  and  ordei 
became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burse 
master  for  tulips ;  or  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Roxburgh  olub  for  Caxtons.  While  the  en 
Toys  of  the  court  of  Berlin  were  in  a  state  ol 
such  squalid  poverty  as  moved  the  laughtet 
of  foreign  capuals ;  while  the  food  placed  hft» 
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Ibre  the  princes  and  the  prineesses  of  the 
blood-royal  of  Prussia  was  too  scan^  to  ap- 
pease hunger,  and  so  bad  that  eren  hunger 
loadied  it— no  price  wa9  thought  too  eztrava^ 
|;ant  for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the 
sing  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants, 'and 
ereiy  country  was  ransacked  by  his  agents 
for  men  aboTC  the  ordinary  stature.  These 
Tesearches  were  not  confined  to  Europe.  No 
head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in  the  ba^ 
zaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could 
esci^  the  crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One 
Irishman  more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was 
picked  up  in  London  by  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador, received  a  bounty  of  neariy  1300A  ster- 
ling^-venr  much  more  than  the  ambassador's 
salary.  This  extravagance  was  the  more  ab? 
stird,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet  eight, 
who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few  dol- 
lars, would  in  all  probability  have  been  a 
much  more  valuable  soldier.  But  to  Frederic 
William,  this  huge  Irishman  was  what  a  brass 
O&o,  or  a  Vinegar  Bible,  is  lo  a  collector  of  a 
dllftrent  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  tiiat  diough  the  main  end 
of  Frederic  William's  administration  was  to 
have  a  military  force,  though  his  reign  forms 
an  impNortant  epoch  in  the  history  of  military 
discipline,  and  though  his  dominant  passion  was 
the  love  of  military  display,  he  was  yetone  of  the 
most  pacific  of  princes.  We  are  aAraid  that 
his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  effect  of  huma^ 
nity,  but  was  merely  one  of  his  thousand  whims. 
His  feeling  about  his  troops  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled a  miser's  feeling  about  his  money. 
He  loved  to  collect  them,  to  count  them,  to  see 
them  increase ;  but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  break  in  upon  the  precious  hoard. 
He  looked  forward  to  some  future  time  when 
his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive  hostile 
infantry  before  them  like  sheep.  But  this  fu- 
ture time  was  always  receding ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty 
jrears,  his  superb  army  would  never  have  seen 
anv  harder  service  than  a  sham  fight  in  the 
Aelds  near  Berlin.  But  the  great  military 
means  which  he  had  collected,  were  destined 
to  be  employed  by  a  spirit  Alt  more  daring 
aad  inventive  than  his  own. 

Frederic,  sumamed  the  (Jreat,  son  of  Fre- 
deric William,  was  bom  in  January,  1713.  It 
nay  safely  be  pronounced  that  he  had  received 
lirom  nature  a  strong  and  sharp  understanding, 
and  a  rare  firmness  of  temper  and  intensity  of 
win.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  his  character,  it 
is  diAcuk  to  say  whedier  they  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  nature,  or  to  the  strange  training 
which  he  underwent  The  history  of  his  bov- 
hood  is  painiVilly  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in 
the  pansh  workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboys 
Hall,  were  petted  children  when  compared 
with  this  wretched  heir^parent  of  a  crown. 
The  nature  of  Frederic  William  was  hard  and 
had,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitranr  power 
had  made  him  fri^tfnlly  savage.  His  rage 
isonstaoily  vented  itself  to  right  and  left  in 
curses  and  blows.  When  his  majesty  took  a 
vaik,  every  human  being  fled  before  him,  as 
if  a  ttger  had  broken  loose  from  a  menagerie. 
If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street,  he  gave  her  a 
kM;  aad  toU  her  to  go  hooM  and  mind  her 


brats.  If  he  saw  a  clergyman  staring  at  the 
soldiers,  he  admonished  die  reverend  gentle- 
man to  betake  himself  to  study  and  prayer, 
and  enforced  this  pious  advice  by  a  sound 
caning,  administered  on  the  spot  But  it  was 
in  his  own  house  that  he  was  most  unreasons* 
ble  and  ferocious.  His  palace  was  hell,  and 
he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends — a  cross  b^ 
tween  Moloch  and  Puck.  His  son  Frederic 
and  his  daughter  Wilhelmioa,  afterwards  Mar- 
gravine of  Bareuth,  were  in  an  especial  mai^ 
ner  objects  of  his  aversion.  His  own  mind 
was  uncultivated.  He  despised  literature.  He 
hated  inBdels,  Papists,  and  metaphysicians, 
and  did  not  very  well  understand  in  what  they 
differed  from  each  other.  The  business  of 
life,  according  to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be 
drilled.  The  recreations  suited  to  a  prince* 
were  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  to  sip 
Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to 
play  backgammon  for  three-halfpence  a  ruU 
ber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot  partridges 
by  the  thousand.  The  Prince-Royal  showed 
little  inclination  either  for  the  serious  employe 
ments  or  for  the  amusements  of  his  £ather.  lie 
shirked  the  duties  of  the  parade — he  detested 
the  ftime  of  tobacco-^he  had  no  taste  either  for 
backgammon  or  for  field-sports.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  an  exquisite  ear,  and  per- 
formed skilfblly  on  the  flute.  His  earliest  in- 
structors had  been  French  refugees,  and  they  had 
awakened  in  him  a  strong  passion  for  French 
literature  and  French  society.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam regarded  Uiese  tastes  as  effeminate  and 
contemptible,  and,  by  abuse  and  persecution, 
made  them  still  stronger.  Thiogs  became 
worse  when  the  Prince-Royal  attained  that 
time  of  life  at  which  the  great  revolution  in 
the  human  mind  and  body  takes  place.  He 
was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions, 
which  no  good  and  wise  parent  would  regard 
with  severity.  At  a  later  period  he  was  ac- 
cused, truly  or  falsely,  of  vices,  from  which 
History  averts  her  tyes,  and  which  even  Sa- 
tire blushes  to  name — vices  such  that,  to  bor- 
row the  energetic  language  of  I«ord-Keeper 
Coventry,  **  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  which 
of  itself  carrieth  man  to  all  other  sin,  abhorreth 
them.**  But  the  ofien^es  of  his  youUi  were  not 
characterized  by  any  peculiar  turpitude.  They 
excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  the 
king,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  ip 
which  he  was  himself  inclined ;  and  who  con- 
ceived that  he  made  ample  atonement  to  Heap 
ven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding  the  softer  pas- 
sions in  detestation.  The  Pnnce-Royal,  too» 
was  not  one  of  those  who  are  content  to  take 
their  religion  on  trust  He  asked  puzzling 
questions,  and  brought  forward  drgnments 
which  seemed  to  savour  of  something  different 
from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  king  suspected 
that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of 
some  sort  or  other,  whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist 
his  mhy  sty  did  not  very  well  know.  The  or 
dinary  malignity  of  Frederic  William  was  bad 
enough.  He  now  thought  malignity  a  part  of 
his  duty  a.^  a  Christian  man,  and  all  the  con  • 
science  that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred. 
The  flute  was  broken—the  French  books  were 
sent  out  of  the  palace — the  prince  was  jcicked* 
and  cudgelled,  an^  pulled  by  the  hair.    At  dia 
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ner  the  plates  were  haried  at  his  head— som^' 
limes  he  was  restricted  to  bread  and  water — 
sometiines  he  was  forced  to  swallow  food  so 
naaseous  that  he  conld  not  keep  it  on  his  sto- 
mach. Once  his  father  knocked  him  down, 
dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  strangling 
film  with  the  cord  of  the  curtain.  The  queen, 
for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to  see  her  son 
murdered,  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  indig- 
nities. T^e  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who  took 
^er  brother's  part,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as 
Mrs.  Brownrigg's  apprentices.  Driven  to  de- 
spair, the  unhappy  youth  tried  to  run  away ; 
then  the  fury  of  the  old  tyrant  rose  to  madness. 
The  prince  was  an  officer  in  the  army;  his 
flight  was  therefore  desertion,  and,  in  the  moral 
code  of  Frederic  William,  desertion  was  the 
highest  of  all  crimes.  "  Desertion,"  says  this 
royal  theologian,  in  one  of  his  half-crazy  let- 
ters, **  is  from  hell.  It  is  a  work  of  the  child- 
ten  of  the  devil.  No  child  of  God  could  pos- 
sibly be  guilty  of  it"  An  accomplice  of  the 
prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
court-martial,  was  mercilessly  put  to  death. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  prince  himself 
would  sufl^er  the  same  fate.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  intercession  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland, 
and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  saved  the 
Mouse  of  Brandenburgh  from  the  stain  of  an 
unnatural  murder.  After  months  of  cruel  sus- 
pense, Frederic  learned  that  his  life  would  be 
spared.  He  remained,  however,  long  a  pri- 
soner ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  account  to  be 
pitied.  He  found  in  his  jailers  a  tenderness 
which  he  had  never  found'  in  bis  father ;  his 
table  was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  whole- 
Some  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to  appease 
hunger;  he  could  read  the  Henriofte  without 
being  kicked,  and  play  on  his  flute  without 
having  it  broken  over  his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated,  he  was 
a  man.  He  had  nearly  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  could  scarcely,  even  by  such  a 
parent  as  Frederic  William  be  kept  much 
longer  under  the  restraints  which  had  made 
his  boyhood  miserable.  SuflTering  had  matured 
his  understanding,  while  it  had  hardened  his 
heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt 
celf-command  and  dissimulation;  he  afiected 
to  conform  to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and 
•tbmissively  accepted  a  wife,  who  was  a  wife 
only  in  name,  from  his  father^s  hand.  He  also 
served  with  credit,  though  without  any  oppor- 
tnnity  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinction,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Bugene,  during  a  cam- 
paign marked  by  no  extraordinary  events.  He 
was  now«permitted  to  keep  a  separate  esta- 
blishment, and  was  therefore  able  to  indulge 
with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order 
ir.  conciliate  the  king,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
{torn  inclination,  he  gave  up  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  military  and  political  business,  and 
thus  gradually  acquired  such  an  aptitude  for 
ttfl*airs  as  his  most  intimate  associates  were 
not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favourito  abode  was  at  Hheinsberg,  near 
the  iVontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  do- 
minions firom  the  duchv  of  Mecklenburg. 
Vheinsberg  is  a  fertile  and  smiling  spot^in  tlM 


midst  of  the  sandy  waste  of  the  Mvqivimff 
The  mansion,  silrrounded  by  woods  of  oaii 
and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake* 
There  Frederic  amused  himself  by  laying,  oOl 
gardens  in  regular  alleys  and  intricate  mazear 
by  building  obelisks,  temples,  and  conserva- 
tories, and  by  collecting  rare  (hiiis  and  flowery 
His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a  few  con^ 
panions,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred those  who,  by  birth  or  extraction,  wer^ 
French.  With  these  inmates  he  dined  an^t 
supped  well,  drank  freely,  and  amused  hin^ 
self^sometimes  with  conceru,  sometimes  wit|i 
holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity  which  he  ealW 
ed  the  Order  of  Bayard;  but  literature  washia 
chief  resource. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  FrencL 
The  long  ascendencv  which  Louis  XtV.  ha4 
enjoyed,  and  the  emmeut  merit  of  the  tragii^ 
and  comic  dramatists,  of  the  satirists,  and  of 
the  preachers  who  had  flourished  under  thai 
magnificent  prince,  had  made  the  French  lafr- 
guage  predominant  in  Europe.  £ven  ia  couop 
tries  wnich  had  a  national  literature,  and  whidi 
could  boast  of  names  greater  than  those  of 
Racine,  of  Moliere,  and  of  Massillon— 4n  tht 
country  of  Dante,  in  the  country  of  CervaDle% 
in  the  countnr  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton — tha 
intellectual  uishions  of  Paris  had  been  to  % 
great  extent  adopted.  Germai^  had  not  ye| 
produced  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or 
eloquence.  In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French 
taste  reigned  without  nval  and  without  limit 
Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught  to  speak  aw) 
write  rrench.  That  he  should  speak  and 
write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness,  or  evei| 
with  accuracy  aikl  facility,  was  regarded  aa 
comparatively  an  unimportant  object.  Eve^ 
Freaeric  William,  with  all  his  rugg^  Saxo^ 
prejudices,  thought  it  necessary  that  his  ehiU 
dren  should  know  French,  and  ^te  unnaotat 
sary  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in  ()erma&4 
The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted*  **Mjr 
son,"  his  majesty  wrote,  **  shall  not  learn  Latin  i 
and,  more  than  that,  I  will  not  suffer  anybo^S^ 
even  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  me."  One  of 
the  preceptors  ventured  to  read  the  Golden 
Bull  i;i  the  ^Q^nal  .with  the  Prince-BoyaL 
Frederic  William  entered  the  room,  and  hnkm 
out  in  his  usual  kingly  style. 

^  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  T" 

''Please  your  majes^,"  answered  the  pre. 
ceptor,  *<I  was  explainu^  the  Golden  BuQ  t^ 
his  royal  highness." 

«ril  GoMen  Bull  you,  you  rascal !"  roared 
the  majesty  of  Prussia,  lip  went  the  kiag^s 
cane,  away  ran  the  terrified  instructor^  aid 
Frederic's  classical  studies  ended  ft^rerab 
He  now  and  then  afiected  to  quote  Latin  sen* 
tences,  and  produced  such  exquisite  Gieeio* 
nian  phrases  as  these  >— **  Stante  pede  tftorii?**^ 
— "*  De  gustibus  non  est  disputaiidns,"-*^  Tot 
verbas  tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  «oi 
enough  to  reiad  a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease  t 
and  of  the  Spanish  and  Ensrlish,  he  did  not» 
as  far  ap  we  are  aware,  underataud  a  ainfto 
word. 

As  die  highest  human  censpnsitiona  to  whk^ 
he  had  access  were  those  of  the  Freneh  writera*. 
it  is  not  strange  that  his  admiration  iur  thost 
writers  s^io^ld  H^i  ^^^^  wib9«ftded.    M&m 
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fi&t)tt!on8  wtA  eager  temper  iwiy  jmrompted 
(im  to  imitate  what  he  admired.  The  wish, 
I>erhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was,  that  he  might 
i^k  ainong  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric 
tnd  poetry.  He  wrote  prose  anil  yerse  as 
indefatigabty  as  if  he  had  been  a  starving 
hack  of  dave  or  Osbom;  bttt  Namre,  which 
had  bestowed  on  him»  in  a  large  measure,  the 
talents  of  a  captain  and  of  an  administrator, 
had  withheld  from  him  those  higher  and  rarer 
gifts,  without  which  industry  lioboars  in  vain 
to  produce  immortal  eloquence  or  song.  And, 
indeed,  had  he  been  blessed  witfi  more  imagi- 
liation,  wit,  and  fertility  of  thought,  than  he 
appears  to  have  had,  he  would  still  have  been 
subject  to  one  great  disadvantage,  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  forever  prevented  him 
fh>m  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters. 
Re  had  not  the  fall  command  of  any  language. 
There  was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he 
Could  employ  with  perfect  ease,  confidence, 
and  freedom.  He  had  German  enough  to 
scold  his  i>ervant%  or  to  give  the  word  of 
command  tci  his  gtcnadien ;  but  his  grammar 
and  pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  meaning 
jeven  of  the  simplest  German  pcetir  On  one 
occasion  a  version  of  Racinrs  Ipkgirdt  was 
read  to  him.  He  held  the  French  original  in 
his  hand;  but  was  forced  to  own  that,  even 
with  such  help,  he  could  not  understand  the 
translation.  Yet  though  he  had  neglected  his 
mother  tbngue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  atten- 
tion on  French,  his  French  was,  aAer  all,  the 
French  of  a  foreigner.  It  was  necessary  for 
liim  to  have  always  at  his  beck  some  men  of 
letters  from  Paris  to  point  out  the  solecisms 
and  fklse  rhymes,  of  which,  to  the  last,  he  was 
IVequently  guilty.  Even  had  he  possessed  the 
poetic  faculty— of  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
Judge,  he  was  utterly  destitute— the  want  of  a 
language  would  have  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing a  great  poet  No  noble  work  of  imagina- 
tion, as  far  as  we  recollect,  was  ever  composed 
by  anv  man,  except  in  a  dialect  which  he  had 
teanm  without  remembering  how  or  when; 
and  which  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease 
i)efore  he  had  ever  analyzed  its  structure. 
Romans  of  great  talents  wrote  Qreek  verses ; 
but  how  many  of  those  verses  have  deserved 
to  live  1  Many  men  of  eminent  genius  have, 
in  modem  times,  written  Latin  poems;  but, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  tiiose  poems, 
not  even  Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class  of  art,  or  even  very  high  in  the  second. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the  French 
verses  of  Frederic,  we  can  find  nothing  be- 

?rond  the  reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and 
ndnstry— nothins  above  the  level  of  Newdi- 
gate  and  Beatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces 
may  perhaps  rank  with  the  worst  in  Doasley's 
collection.  In  history,  he  succeeded  better. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  find  in  any  part  of  his 
Voluminous  Memoirs,  either  deep  reflection  or 
rivid  painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distin- 
guished by  clearness,  conciseness,  good  sense, 
and  a  certain  air  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which 
is  singularly  graceful  in  a  man  who,  having 
done  great  things,  sits  down  to  relate  them. 
On  the  whole,  however,  none  of  his  writings 
)are  so  agreeable  to  us  as  his  Letters;  partica- 


larly  those  whicH:ar»wr{tten  with  earnastneas; 
and  are  not  embroidered  with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to 
literature,  and  acquainted  only  with  the  Htera^ 
ture  of  France,  should  have  looked  with  profound 
veneration  on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  Nor  is 
it  just  to  condemn  him  for  this  feeling.  *^A 
man  who  has  never  seen  the  sun,"  says  OaMe- 
ron  in  one  of  his  charming  comedies,  "cannot 
be  bhuned  for  thinking  that  no  gloiy  ean  exceed 
Aat  of  the  moon.  A  man  who  has  seen  neither 
moon  nor  sun,  cannot  l>e  blamed  for  talking  of 
the  unrivalled  brightness  of  the  morning  star." 
Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and 
Milton,  or  even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admira* 
tion  of  the  Henriadt  would  prove  that  he  waa 
utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  discerning 
what  is  excellent  in  art  Had  he  been  familial 
with  Sophocles  o^Sbakspeare,  we  should  hava 
expected  him  to  appreciate  Zairt  more  justly* 
Had  he  been  able  to  study  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus  in  the  original  Crreek  and  Latin,  he 
would  have  known  that  there  were  heights  in 
the  eloquence  of  history  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  author  of  the  Lifi  of  Charle$  the  Twelftlu 
But  the  finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  the  moat 
powerful  tragedies,  and  the  most  Vnlliant  and 
picturesque  historical  work  that  Frederic  bad 
ever  read,  were  Voltaire's,  Such  high  and 
various  excellence  moved  the  young  prince 
almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions  of  Voltaire 
on  religious  and  philosophical  questions  had 
not  yet  been  fully  exhibited  to  the  public  At 
a  later  period,  when  an  exile  from  his  countryv 
and  at  open  war  with  the  Church,  he  spo^e 
out.  But  when  Frederic  was  at  Rheinsberg; 
Voltaire  was  still  a  courtier ;  and,  though  1^ 
could  not  always  curb  his  petulant  wit,  he  had 
as  yet  published  nothing  that  could  exclude 
him  from  Versailles,  and  Htde  that  a  divine  of 
the  mild  and  generous  school  of  Grotius  and 
TiUotson  might  not  read  wi^  pleasure.  In 
the  Henriadty  in  Zaire,  and  in  Mnre,  Christian 
piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable  form; 
and,  some  years  after  the  period  of  whioh  we 
are  writing,  a  Pope  eondeseended  to  accept 
the  dedication  of  Mahomet,  The  real  senti^ 
ments  of  the  poet,  however,  might  be  elearlf 
perceived  by  a  keen  eye  through  the  decent 
disguise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could 
not  escape  ihe  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held 
similar  opinions,  and  had  been  aecustooMd  to 
practise  similar  dissimulation. 

The  prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  ft 
worshipper,  and  Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite 
grace  and  address.  A  correspondence  follow- 
ed, which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
those  who  wish  to  become  pvofieients  in  the 
ignoble  art  of  flattery.  No  man  ever  paid 
compliments  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweet* 
ened  eonfeetionaiy  had' always  a  detieate,ytt 
stimulating  flavoar,  which  was  de1ightt\ri  to 
palates  wearied  by  the  coarse  preparations  of 
mferior  artists.  It  was  only  f>om  his  hand  that 
so  much  sugar  could  be  swallowed  witfaotii 
making  the  swallower  sidt.  Copies  ai  verses, 
writin^esks,  oiakels  of  amber*  were  9t' 
changed  between  the  firlenis.  Prederio  «eil- 
fided  his  writings  to  Vottairs,  and  Volttiiiie 
applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been  lUeine  aad 
Bo8S«etiftoii«.    Om  of  hk  royal  Itfglttieaf^ 
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performancts  was  a  refnlalioo  of  the  Primeipe 
of  MachiaveUi.  Voltaire  undertook  to  coDTey 
it  to  the  press.  It  was  entitled  the  Amii'Macki' 
ottlf  and  was  an  edifjing  homily  against  rapa- 
ei^,  perfidy,  arbitrary  government,  unjast  war 
-—in  short,  against  almost  every  thing  for  which 
tts  author  is  now  remembered  among  men. 

The  old  king  uttered  now  and  then  a  fero- 
eioos  growl  at  the  diversions  of  Rheiosberg. 
Bat  his  health  was  broken,  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and  his  vigour  was  impaired.  He 
liad  only  one  pleasure  left — that  of  seeing  tall 
soldiers.  He  could  always  be  propitiated  by  a 
present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  eight  or  six 
feet  nine ;  and  such  presents  were  from  time 
to  time  judiciously  offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William 
met  death  with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy 
of  a  better  and  wiser  man ;  and  Frederic,  who 
had  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  be- 
came King  of  Prussia.  His  character  was 
little  understood.  That  he  had  good  abilities, 
indeed,  no  person  who  had  talked  with  him  or 
corresponded  with  him  could  doubt  But  the 
easy  Epicurean  life  which  he  had  led,  his  love 
of  good  cookery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of 
conversation,  of  light  literature,  led  many  to 
regard  him  as  a  sensual  and  intellectual  volup- 
tuary. His  habit  of  canting  about  moderation, 
peace,  liberty,  and  the  happiness  which  a  good 
mind  derives  from  the  happiness  of  others,  had 
imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known 
better.  Those  who  thought  best  of  him,  ex- 
pected a  Telemachus  after  F^n^lon's  pattern. 
Others  predicted  the  approach  of  a  Medicean 
age — an  age  propitious  to  learning  and  art.  and 
not  un  propitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  a  tjrrant  of  extraordinary 
military  and  political  talents,  of  industry  more 
extraordinary  still,  without  fear,  without  faith, 
and  without  mercy,  had  ascended  Uie  throne. 

The  disappointment  of  Falstafl'  at  his  old 
boon  companion's  coronation,  was  not  more 
bitter  than  that  which  awaited  some  of  the 
inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had  long  looked 
forward  to  the  accession  of  their  patron,  as  to 
the  day  from  which  their  own  prosperity  and 
greatnesi  was  to  date.  They  had  at  last  reach- 
ed the  promised  land,  the  land  which  they  had 
figured  to  themselves  as  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  they  found  it  a  desert  **  No  more 
of  these  fooleries,"  was  the  short,  sharp  admo- 
nition given  by  Frederic  to  one  of  them.  It 
soon  became  plain  that,  in  the  most  important 
points,  the  new  sovereign  bore  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  his  predecessor.  There  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  father  and  the  son  as 
respected  extent  and  vigour  of  intellect,  specu- 
lative opinions,  amusements,  studies,  outward 
demeanour.  But  the  ^oundwork  of  the  cha- 
racter was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were 
eoBtuiun  the  love  of  order,  the  love  of  business, 
(he  military  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  imperious 
•pirit,the  temper  irritable  even  to  ferocity,  the 

Sileasure  in  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  others. 
Int  these  propensities  had  in  Frederic  William 
partaken  of  the  general  unsoundness  of  his 
mind,  and  wore  a  yeiy  different  aspect  when 
Ibund  in  company  with  the  strong  and  culti- 
Tated  understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus, 
Jw  tjumplflb  Fredario  was  as  aaxio«s  ts  any 


prince  oonld  he  about  the  aAeaof  of  bis  arvf • 
But  this  anxiety  never  degenerated  into  a  m** 
nomania,  like  that  which  led  his  father  to  oty 
(ancy-prices  for  giants.  Frederic  was  as  thnfty 
about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private  mmtk 
ought  to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive,  like  hif 
father,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  unwhole- 
some  cabbages  for  the  sake  of  saving  four  or 
five  rix-doUars  in  the  year.  Frederic  was,  we 
fear,  as  malevolent  as  his  father;  but  Frede- 
ric's wit  enabled  him  often  to  show  his  mal^ 
volence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to 
which  hlH  lather  resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery 
and  degradation  by  a  taunt  instead  of  a  blow. 
Frederic,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  relinquished 
his  hereditary  privilege  of  kicking  and  cudgel 
ling.  His  practice,  however,  as  to  that  mastei; 
differed  in  some  important  respects  from  hia 
father's.  To  Fredenc  William,  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  any  persons  whatever,  men» 
women,  or  children,  Prussians  or  foreigners, 
were  within  reach  of  his  toes  and  of  his  cane» 
appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  proceed- 
ing to  belabour  them.  Frederic  required  pro- 
vocation as  well  AS  vicinity;  nor  was  he  ever 
known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  corre^ 
tion  on  any  but  his  bom  subjects ;  though  on 
one  occasion  M.  Thi^bauU  had  reason,  during 
a  few  seconds,  to  anticipate  the  high  honour 
of  being  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still  very  im- 
perfectly understood  either  by  his  subjects  or 
by  his  neighbours,  when  events  occurred  which 
exhibited  it  in  a  strong  light  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  died  Charles  VU  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  last  descendant,  in  the  male 
line,  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before  his 
death,  relinquished  all  hopes  of  male  issue. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  principal 
object  had  been  to  secure  to  his  descendants  in 
the  female  line  the  many  crowns  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view,  he  had  promul* 
gated  a  new  law  of  succession,  widely  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of 
the  ^  Pragmatic  Sanction.''  By  virtue  ^  this 
decree,  his  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  succeed- 
ed to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of 
a  throne  by  a  clearer  title.  All  the  politics  of 
the  Austrian  cabinet  had,  during  twenty  years, 
been  directed  to  o^e  single  end — the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  From  every  person  whose 
rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously  af* 
fected,  renunciations  in  the  most  solemn  form 
had  been  obtained.  The  new  law  had  been 
ratified  by  the  Estates  of  all  the  kingdoms  and 
principalities  which  made  up  the  great  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  England,  France,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the 
Germanic  body,  had  bound  themselves  bv  treaty 
to  maintain  the  **  Praspnatic  Sanction.''  That 
instrument  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  public  faith  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  sul>> 
ject  had  existed,  the  arrangement  was  one 
which  no  good  man  would  have  been  willing 
to  disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable  arrangement 
It  was  an  arrangement  acceptable  to  the  great 
population  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  < 
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«9fMd.  Itwts  an  amn^emflttt  which  msde 
no  change  in  the  distribQUon  of  power  among 
the  atates  of  Christendom.  It  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  coold  be  set  aside  only  by  means 
of  a  general  war;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside,  the 
effect  wenid  he,  (hat  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
would  be  deranged,  that  the  Ic^al  and  patriotic 
^Btlings  of  millioas  would  be  crueUy  outraged, 
and  that  great  provinces,  which  had  been 
united  for  centuries,  would  be  torn  from  each 
other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were,  therefore, 
hound  by  every  obligation  which  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  power  over  their  fellow- 
creatures  ought  to  hold  most  sacred,  to  respect 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess.  Her 
situation  and  her  personal  qualities  were  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  move  the  mind  of  any 
generous  man  to  pity,  admiration,  and  chival- 
rous tenderness.  She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  Her  form  was  majestic,  her  features 
beautiful,  her  countenance  sweet  and  ani- 
mated, her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gra- 
cious and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations 
she  was  without  reproach.  She  was  married 
to  a  husband  whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  when  death  de- 
prived her  of  her  father.  TTie  loss  of  a  parent 
and  the  new  cares  of  the  empire  were  too 
much  for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health. 
Her  spirits  were  depressed,  and  her  cheek  lost 
its  bloonu 

Yet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for 
anxiety.  It  seemed  that  justice,  humanity,  and 
the  faith  of  treaties  would  have  their  due 
weight,  and  that  the  settlement  so  solemnly 
guarantied  would  be  quietly  carried  into  effect 
England,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Holland  declared 
in  form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their  en- 
gagements. The  French  ministers  made  a 
verbal  declaration  to  the  same  effect  But 
from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary receive  stronger  assurances  of  friendship 
and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  «*  Anti-Machia- 
▼el,'*  had  already  fully  determined  to  commit 
the  great  crime  of  violating  his  plighted  faith, 
of  robbing  the  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  de- 
fend, and  of  plunging  all  Europe  into  a  long, 
bloody,  and  desolating  war,  and  all  this  for  no 
end  whatever  except  that  he  might  extend  his 
dominions  and  see  his  name  in  the  gazettes. 
He  determined  to  assemble  a  great  army  with 
speed  and  secrecy  to  invade  Silesia  before 
Maria  Theresa  should  be  apprized  of  his  de- 
aign,  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to  his  kingw 
dom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  refute  at  length 
the  pleas  which  the  compiler  of  the  Memoirs 
before  us  has  copied  from  Doctor  Preuss. 
They  amount  to  this — ^that  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg had  some  ancient  pretensions  to  Sile- 
sia, and  had  in  the  previous  century  been  com- 
pelled, by  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is 
certain  that,  whoever  might  originally  have 
been  in  the  right,  Prussia  had  submitted. 
Prince  after  prince  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  arrange 
meat  Nay,  the  court  of  Berlin  had  recent^ 
h0«a  allied  with  that  of  Yianna*  and  had  gna> 


rantied  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  «*ies.  U 
it  not  perfectly  clear  that,  if  antiquated  claims 
are  to  be  set  up  against  recent  treaties  and 
long  possession,  the  world  can  never  be  at 
peace  for  a  dayt  The  laws  of  all  nations 
nave  wisely  established  a  time  of  limitation, 
after  which  titles,  however  illegitimate  in  tbelt 
origin,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  felt  by 
everybody  that  to  eject  a  person  from  his 
estate  oa  the  ground  of  some  injustice  com- 
mitted in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  would  pro- 
duce all  the  evils  which  result  from  arbitrary 
confiscation,  and  would  make  all  property  in- 
secure. It  concerns  the  commonwealth — so 
runs  the  legal  maxim — that  there  be  an  end 
of  litigation.  And  surely  this  maxim  is  at 
least  equally  applicable  to  the  great  common- 
wealth of  states,  for  in  that  commonwealth  liti- 
gation means  the  devastation  of  provinces,  the 
suspension  of  trade  and  industiy,  sieges  like 
those  of  Badajoz  and  St  Sebastian,  pitched 
fields  like  those  of  Eylau  and  Borodino.  We 
hold  that  the  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark 
to  Sweden  was  an  unjustifiable  proceeding;  bat 
would  the  king  of  Denmark  be  therefore  justi- 
fied in  landing,  without  any  new  provocation, 
in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  opera- 
tions there  t  The  King  of  Holland  thinks,  no 
doubt,  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
Belgian  provinces.  Grant  that  it  were  sa 
Would  he,  therefore,  be  justified  in  marching 
with  an  army  on  Brussels  ?  The  case  against 
Frederic  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the 
injustice  of  which  he  complained  had  been 
committed  more  than  a  century  before.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  owed  the  highest 
personal  obligations  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life  had  not 
been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
whose  daughter  he  was  about  to  plunder. 

To  do  the  king  justice,  he  pretended  to  no 
more  virtue  than  he  had.  In  manifestoes  he 
might,  for  form's  sake,  insert  some  idle  stories 
about  his  antiquated  claim  on  Silesia ;  but  in 
his  conversations  and  Memoirs  he  took  a  very 
different  tone.  To  quote  his  own  words, — "Am- 
bition, interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk 
about  me,  carried  the  day  and  I  decided  for 
war." 

Having  resolved  on  bis  course,  he  acted  with 
ability  and  vigour.  It  was  impossible  wholly 
to  conceal  his  preparations,  for  throughout  the 
Prussian  territories  regiments,  guns,  and  bag^ 
gage  were  in  motion.  The  Austrian  envoy 
at  Berlin  apprized  his  court  of  these  facts,  and 
expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederic's  designs; 
but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused  to 
give  credit  to  so  ikack  an  imputation  on  a 
young  prince  who  was  known  chiefly  by  his 
high  professions  of  integrity  and  philanthnmy. 
•*  We  will  not,"— they  wrote— "we  cannot  be- 
lieve it" 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had 
been  assembled.  Without  any  declaration  of 
war,  without  any  demand  for  reparation,  in  the 
very  act  of  pouring  forth  compliments  and  as- 
surances or  good-will,  Frederic  commenced 
hostilities.  Many  thousands  of  his  troops  wer^ 
actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  to 
any  part  of  bar  territoriet.    At  length  h*  i 
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Jktr  a  mesf  ftge  whieh  ooold  be  regerdbd  miy 
att  an  iasulu  If  ahe  would  but  let  hxm  hare 
dilesia,  he  would,  he  said,  •taad  by  ber  against 
any  power  which  should  try  to  deprire  her  of 
her  other  dominions :  as  if  be  was  not  already 
bound  to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  bis  new  promise 
eould  be  of  more  valae  than  the  old  one! 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was 
severe,  and  the  roads  deep  in  mire.  But  the 
Prussians  passed  on.  Resistance  was  impos- 
sible. The  Austrian  armv  was  then  neither 
numerous  nor  efficient  The  small  portion  of 
that  army  which  lay  in  Sileaia  was  unprepared 
for  hostilities.  Ologau  was  blockaded ;  Bres- 
lau  opened  its  gates;  Ohlan  was  cTaenated. 
A  few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  out;  but 
the  whole  open  country  was  subjugated :  no 
enemy  ventured  to  encounter  the  kmg  in  the 
field;  and,  before  the  end  of  January,  1741,  he 
returned  to  receive  the  congratulationa  of  his 
subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the  Silesian  question  been  merely  a 
question  between  Frederie  and  Maria  Theresa 
it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit  the  Prussian 
king  of  gross  perfidy.  But  when  we  consider 
'  the  efiects  which  his  policy  produced,  and 
could  not  fail  to  produce,  on  the  whole  com- 
munity of  civilized  nations,  we  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more  se- 
vere. Till  he  began  the  war  it  seemed  pos- 
sible, even  probable,  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  preserved.  The  plunder  of  the  great 
Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a  strong  temptar 
tion :  and  in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambitions 
schemes  were  already  meditated.  But  the  trea- 
ties by  which  the  **  Pragmatic  Sanction'*  bad 
been  guarantied  were  express  and  recent*  To 
throw  all  Europe  into  confusion  for  a  purpose 
clearly  unjust  was  no  light  matter.  England 
was  true  to  her  engagements.  The  voice  of 
^leury  had  always  been  for  peace.  He  had  a 
conscience.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old.  age, 
and  was  unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his 
situation  was  considered,  must  be  pronounced 
singularly  pure,  to  carry  the  fresh  stain  of  a 
^  ffP^Sit  crime  beifore  the  tribunal  of  his  €K>d. 
Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle-Isle, 
whose  whole  life  was  one  wild  daydream  of 
conquest  and  spoliation,  felt  that  France,  bound 
as  she  was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could  not 
without  disgrace  make  a  direct  attack  on  tiie 
Austrian  dominions.  Charles,  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, pretended  that  he  bad  a  right  to  a  large 
part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  *'  Pragmatic 
Sanction"  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  with- 
out support.  It  might,  thereibre,  not  unreason- 
ably bs  expected  that,  after  a  short  period  of 
restlessness,  all  the  potentates  of  Christendom 
would  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  made  by 
(he  late  emperor*  But  the  selfish  rapacity  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  lo  his 
aeighboors.  His  example  quieted  tkeir  sense 
of  shame.  His  success  led  them  to  underrate 
the  difficulty  of  dismembering  the  Austrian  mo* 
narcby.  The  whole  world  sprang  lo  anns.  On 
the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  ti^  blood  which  was 
shed  in  a  war  which  raged  during  many  years 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe---the  blood  of 
ihe  column  of  Fenitnoy,  the  blood  of  the  brave 
mountaiaotn  who  were  akM^ttPsd  an  CoUo* 


den.  The  «vils  pvoduiMd  t^lhls  widbedneite 
were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Pmssla 
was  unknown;  andr  in  order  that  he  migbt  fdb 
a  neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to  defM, 
black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America. 

Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a  battle; 
but  the  Austrian  troops  were  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  Ibrtresses  which  still  held  out  Ih 
the  spring  Frederic  rejoined  his  army.  He 
had  seen  little  of  war,  and  had  never  com- 
manded any  great  body  of  men  in  the  field,  h 
is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  his  first  military 
operations  showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  an 
a  later  period,  was  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
What  connoisseurs  say  of  some  pictures  pain^ 
ed  by  Raphael  in  his  youA,  may  be  said  of  this 
campaign.  It  was  in  Frederic's  early  bad 
manner.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  generals  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small  c^ 
fjacity.  The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  par<» 
ticularly  of  the  infantry,  was  unequalled  in 
that  age ;  and  some  able  and  experienced  oflS* 
cers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him  with  their  ad» 
vice.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Field-Marshal  8cbwerin*-a  brave  adventorer 
of  Pomeranian  extraction,  who  had  served  half 
the  governments  in  Europe,  had  borne  die 
commissions  of  the  States-General  of  HoUand 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  fought 
under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  had  been 
with  Charies  the  Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitz ; 
and  never  did  the  career  of  a  great  commander 
open  in  a  more  inauspicious  manner.  His 
army  was  victorious.  Not  only,  however,  did 
he  not  establish  his  title  to  the  character  of  an 
able  general,  but  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  the 
vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry, 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  was  put  to 
flight  Unaccustomed  to  tfie  tumult  and  car* 
nage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he  lost  his  self-posses* 
sion,  and  listened  too  readily  to  those  who 
urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  .English  gray 
carried  him  many  miles  from  thb  field,  while 
Schwerin,  though  wounded  in  two  places,  man- 
fully upheld  the  day.  The  skill  of  the  old  Field* 
Marshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the  Prussian  ba» 
talions  prevailed ;  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  eight 
thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  milt 
in  which  the  king  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave 
him  a  bitter  pang.  He  was  sticcessltil ;  but  he 
owed  his  success  to  dispositions  which  othera 
had  made,  and  to  the  valour  of  men  who  had 
fought  while  he  was  flying.  So  unpromising 
was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior 
of  that  age! 

The  battle  c  f  Molwitz  was  the  signa.  for  a 
general  explosion  throughout  Europe.  B&  raria 
took  up  arms.  France,  not  yet  declaring  her- 
self a  principal  in  the  war,  took  part  in  it  as 
an  ally  of  Bavaria.  The  two  great  statesmen 
to  whom  mankind  had  owed  many  years  of 
tranquillity,  disappeared  about  this  time  from 
the  scene ;  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  gmltf 
of  the  weakness  of  sacrificing  their  sense  ot 
yutic9  and  their  i*ra  of  peace  in  the  vain  hop* 
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ft  tna^nrliif  ihcfr  p«wer*  Vistaf^  sinSdaf 
«ma«r  a^  and  infirmity,  was  borne  down  l^ 
Ih^  impetnositj  of  Balle-Isle.  Walpole  retired 
from  the*  seryiee  of  his  nngratefml  oeimtry  to 
iiis  woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton;  and  his 
Ijower  devolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric 
JUarteret.  As  were  the  mini&ters,  so  were  the 
iiattons.  Thirty  years  during  nHiich  Europe 
bftd,  with  few  inleriuptionsv  enjoyed  repose, 
JMbd  prepared  the  public  mind  for  great  mili- 
Xary  efforts.  A  new  generation  had  grown  njt, 
which  could  not  remember  the  eiege  of  Turm 
or  the  slaughter  of  Msdplaqnet;  which  knew 
^^rar  by  notifiing  but  its  trophies;  sind  which, 
while  it  looked  with  pride  on  ^be  tapestries  At 
Blenheisi,  or  the  statue  in  the  <<  Place  of  Vic- 
iories,'*  little  taught  by  what  privations,  by 
what  waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many , 
luoer  tears,  conquests  must  be  pnrohased. 
.  For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the 
f^ueen  of  Hungary.  Frederic  invaded  Bloravia. 
The  French  and  Bavarians  penetrated  into 
Bohemia,  and  were  there  joined  by  the  Saxons. 
Prague  was  taken.  The  Elector  of  Bararia 
was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his  colleagues 
to  the  Imperial  throne — a  throne  which  the 

Eraotioe  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled  the 
oase  of  Austria  to  regard  as  a  hereditary 
possession. 

,  Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter 
of  the  Cssars  unbroken.  Hungary  was  still 
hens  by  an  unquestionable  title ;  and  although 
jier  ancestors  had  found  Hunganr  the  most 
inutinous  of  all  their  kingdoms,  she  resolved 
lo  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a  people,  rude 
iodned,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  oppression, 
^ut  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted.  In 
the  midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given 
buth  to  a  son*  afterwards  the  Empesor  Joseph 
the  Seeoad.  Scarcely  had  she  risen  from  her 
fBouch,  when  she  hastened  to  Preaburg.  There, 
In  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  she 
WB3  erowbed  with  the  crown  and  robed  with 
the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator  could 
refrain  his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young 
mother»  still  weak  from  child-bearing;  rode, 
after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers,  up  the  Mount 
of  Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of 
state,  shook  it  towards  north  and  south,  east 
imd  west,  and,  with  a  glow  on  her  ptie  face, 
.challenged  the  four  comers  of  the  world  to  dis- 
pute her  rights  and  those  of  her  boy.  At  the 
first  stttittg  of  the  Diet  she  appeared  clad  in 
deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in  pathetic 
and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to 
support  her  just  cause.  Magnates  and  dq>u(ies 
•prang  up,  half  drew  their  sabres,  and  with 
eager  voices  vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  Till  tiben,  her  firmness  had 
never  once  forsaken  her  before  the  public  e]re, 
hot  at  that  shout  she  sank  down  upon  her  throne, 
and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching  was  the 
sight  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  before 
fhe  Estates  <tf  her  realm,  and  held  up  before 
them  the  little  Arehduke  in  her  arms.  Then 
k  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke 
forth  into  that  war-cry  which  soon  resounded 
ahrongfaout  Europe,  ''Let  ns  die  for  our  King, 
Maria  Theresa  r 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  was  meditating 
»  change  of  policy*    He  had  no  wish  to  raise 


Franee  to  supreme  power  on  die  eontinem,  at 
the  expense  of  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg.  His 
first  object  was,  to  rob  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
His  second  was,  that,  ifpossible,  nobody  shouM 
rob  her  but  himsellL  He  had  entered  into  e» 
gagements  with  the  powers  leagued  against 
Austriii  'r  but  these  engagements  were  in  hit 
estimation  of  no  more  force  than  the  guarantee 
formerly  given  to  the  **  Pragmatic  ^notion." 
His  game  was  now  to  secure  his  snare  of  the 
phmdar  bybetrayug  his  acoomplioes.  Maria 
Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to  any  such 
compromise;  bat  the  English  government  re- 
presented to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of 
buying  off  80  formidable  an  enemy  as  Fr^erio, 
that  she  agreed  to  negotiated  The  negotiation 
would  not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty, 
bad  not  the  arms  of  Frederic  been  crowned 
with  a  second  victory.  Prince  Charles  of  Loiv 
raine,  brother-in^w  10  Maria  Theresa,  a  bold 
and  actire,  though  unfortunate  general,  gave 
battle  to  the  Prussians  at  Cbotositz,  and  was 
defeated.  The  kin^  was  still  only  a  learner  of 
the  mihtaiy  ait.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later 
period,  that  his  success  on  this  occasion  was 
to  be  attributed,  not  at  all  to  his  own  general* 
ship,  but  solely  to  the  valour  and  steadiness  of 
his  troops.  He  completely  efikced,  howevei; 
by  his  courage  and  energy,  the  stain  which 
Molwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace*  concluded  under  the  English  mediae 
tiout  was  the  firuit  of  this  battle.  Maria  Theresa 
ceded  Silesia;  Frederic  abandoned  his  alliess 
Saxony  flowed  his  example;  and  the  queen 
was  left  at  liberty  to  nun  her  whole  force 
against  France  and  Bavaria.  She  was  every^ 
where  triumphant  The  French  were  com- 
pelled 10  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  witii  diflSeultf 
effected  their  escape.  The  whole  line  of  their 
retreat  might  be  tracked  by  the  corpses  of 
thousands  who  died  of  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger. 
Many  of  those  who  reached  dieir  country  cap- 
ried  with  them  seeds  of  death.  Bavaria  was 
overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious  warriors  from 
timt  bloody  **  debatable  land,"  which  lies  on  the 
frontier  between  Christendom  and  Islam;  The 
terrible  names  of  the  Pandoor,  the  Croat,  and 
the  Hussar,  then  first  became  familiar  to  wes^ 
em  Europe.  The  unfortunate  Charies  of  Ba^ 
varia,  vanquished  by  Aaetria,  betn^ed  by 
Prussia,  driven  from  his  hereditary  states,  and 
nei^ted  by  liis  allies,  was  hurried  by  shame 
and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  English 
army  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen.  The  Aus- 
trian ^phM««  already  began  to  talk  of  com- 
pleting the  work  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
and  of  compelling  France  to  relinquish  Alsaoe 
and  the  Three  Bishoprics. 

Tlie  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked 
to  Frederic  for  help.  He  had  been  guilty  of 
two  great  treascms,  perhaps  he  might  be  iu» 
duced  to  commit  a  third.  The  Dutchess  of 
Chateauroux  then  held  the  chief  influence  ovet 
the  feeble  Louis.  She  determined  to  send  an 
agent  to  Beriin,  and  Voltaire  was  selected  foi 
t^  mission.  He  eageriy  undertook  the  task, 
for,  while  his  literary  fame  filled  all  Europe,  he 
was  troubled  with  a  childish  craving  for  politir 
cal  distinction.  He  was  vain,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  his  address,  and^  his  insinnatiflf 
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^o<i«eiiet ;  ud  h6  flattered  hionelf  thai  lie  po8- 
jeesed  boandlees  influence  over  the  King  of 
Prussia*  The  truth  was,  that  he  knew,  as  yet, 
only  one  comer  of  Frederic's  character.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  &U  the  petty  yaaities 
and  aflectations  of  the  poetaster;  bat  was  not 
aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  with  all 
the  talents  and  rices  which  lead  to  success  in 
active  lif^ ;  and  that  the  unlucky  rersifler  who 
bored  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexan- 
drians, was  the  most  vigilant,  saspicious,  and 
severe  of  politicians. 

Voltaire  was  received  wiik  every  mark  of 
respect  and    friendship,  was    lodged  in  the 

5alace,  and  had  a  seat  daily  at  the  ro^al  table, 
'he  negotiation  was  of  an  extraordmary  de- 
scription. Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
whimsical  than  the  conferences  which  took 
place  between  the  first  literary  man  and  the 
first  practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange 
weakness  had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts. 
The  great  poet  would  talk  of  nothing  but  trea- 
ties and  guarantees,  and  the  great  king  of 
nothing  but  metaphors  and  rhymes.  On  one 
occasion  Voltaire  put  into  his  Majesty's  hand 
a  paper  on  the  state  of  Burope,  and  received  it 
back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin.  In 
secret  they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Vol- 
taire did  not  spare  the  king's  poems ;  and  the 
king  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's 
diplomacy.  ''He  had  no  credentials,"  says 
Frederic, ''  and  the  whole  mission  was  a  joke, 
a  mere  farce." 

But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not 
eflfect,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms 
efiected.  If  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Oeorge  the  Second  to  dictate 
terms  of  peace  to  France,  what  chance  was 
there  that  Prussia  would  long  retain  Silesia  t 
Frederic's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  perfidiously  and  inhumanly  towards  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  That  her  resentment  was 
strong  she  had  given  ample  proof;  and  of 
her  respect  for  treaties  he  judged  by  his 
own.  Uuarantees,  he  said,  were  mere  filigree, 
pretty  to  k>ok  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the 
slightest  pressure.  He  thought  it  his  safest 
course  to  ally  himself  closely  to  France,  and 
again  to  attack  the  Empress  Queen.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice, 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced 
hostilities,  marched  through  the  electorate  of 
Saxony  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
permission  of  the  Elector,  invaded  Bohemia, 
took  Prague,  and  even  menaced  Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  expe- 
rienced the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  An  Austrian 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  threatened  his 
communications  with  Silesia.  Saxony  was  all 
in  arms  behind  him.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
save  himself  by  a  retreat  He  afterwards 
owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural  efifect  of 
his  own  blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had 
ever  committed  greater  faults.  It  must  be  added, 
that  to  die  reverses  of  this  campaign  he  always 
ascribed  his  subsequent  successes. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  disgrace 
tnat  he  caught  the  first  clear  glimpse  of  the 
principles  of  the  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  of  1745  followed.  The 
war  raged  by  sea  and  land,  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 


and  in  Flanders ;  and  even  Bn^^amd,  after  maty 
years  of  profound  internal  quiet,  saw,  for  tlKi 
last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in  battle  array 
against  each  other.  This  yeai^  is  memorabla 
in  the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at  which 
his  noviciate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated.  There  have  been  great  cap 
tains  whose  precocious  and  self-taught  military 
skill  resemUed  intuition.  Gond6,  Clive,  and 
Napoleon  are  examples.  But  Frederic  wa« 
not  one  of  these  brilliant  portents.  His  pro^ 
cieney  in  mUitary  science  was  simply  the  pro- 
ficiency which  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties 
makes  in  any  science  to  which  he  applies  his 
mind  with  earnestness  and  industry.  It  was 
at  Hohenfreidberg  that  he  first  proved  how 
much  he  had  profited  by  his  errors,  and  by  dieir 
consequences.  His  victory  on  that  day  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  skilfal  dispositions,  and  con- 
vinced Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  veara 
before,  had  stood  aghast  in  the  routof  Molwitx, 
had  attained  in  the  military  art  a  mastery 
equalled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory  of  Ho- 
henfreidberg was  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had 
been  victorious  in  the  Low  Countries.  Fre- 
deric had  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  Maria 
Theresa  would  1^  able  to  give  law  to  Europe, 
and  he  began  to  meditate  a  fourth  breach  of 
his  engagements.  The  court  of  Versailles  waa 
alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of  earnest 
expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Louis, 
was  sent  to  Berlin;  but  in  vain.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1746,  Frederic  made  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and,  before  the  close  of  the  y^r,  widi 
Austria  also.  The  pretensions  of  Uharles  of 
Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle  to  an  ac- 
commodation. That  unhappy  prince  was  no 
more ;  and  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresa,  was  raised,  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  Germanic  body,  to  the  Imperial 
throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace;  but  the  Eu- 
ropean war  lasted  till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe^ 
Of  all  the  powers  that  had  taken  part  in  it,  tha 
only  gainer  was  Frederic  Not  only  had  he 
added  to  his  patrimony  the  fine  province  of 
Silesia;  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dexterity, 
succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  depressing  tha 
scale  of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  diat  ha 
was  generally  regarded  as  holding  the  balance 
of  Europe— a  high  dignity  for  one  who  ranked 
lowest  among  kings,  and  whose  great-grand- 
father had  been  no  more  than  a  maipave.  By 
the  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  considered 
as  a  politician  destitute  alike  of  morality  and 
decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  shameless- 

S*  false ;  nor  was  &e  public  much  in  the  wrong, 
e  was  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  be  a  man 
of  parts,— a  rising  general,  a  shrewd  nego* 
tiator  and  administrator.  Those  qualities 
wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind,  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for  ther 
were  qualities  which  shine  out  only  on  a  darx 
ground.  His  career  had  hitherto,  with  littla 
interruption,  been  prosperous ;  and  it  was  only 
in  adversity,  in  adversity  which  seemed  with- 
out hope  or  resource,  m  adversity  that  would 
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\Vtt  oterwbelmed  eren  men  celebrated  for 
ttresgth  of  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  could 
\/t  shown* 

He  had  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
applied  himself  to  public  basiness  aAer  afashion 
•  imkttovn  among  kings.  Jjoois  XIY.,  indeed, 
had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  ez* 
ercised  a  general  superintendence  over  all  the 
departments  of  the  government ;  bnt  this  was 
not  sofficient  for  Frederic  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  being  his  own  prime  minister— he 
wonld  be  his  own  sole  minister.  Under  him 
there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu 
or  a  Mazarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or 
a  Torey.  A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a 
resdess  and  insatiable  longing  to  dictate,  to 
Intermeddle,  to  make  his  power  felt,  a  profound 
acorn  and  distrust  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in- 
disposed him  to  ask  cotmsel,  to  confide  import- 
ant secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers.  The 
highest  fVmctionaries  under  his  government 
Were  mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much 
trusted  by  him  as  valuable  clerks  are  often 
trusted  by  the  heads  of  departments.  He  was 
his  own  treasurer,  his  own  commander-in- 
chief,  his  own  intendant  of  public  works ;  his 
own  minister  for  trade  and  justice,  ibr  home 
affairs  and  foreign  affairs;  his  own  master  of 
die  horse,  steward  and  chamberlain.  Matters 
of  which  no  chief  of  an  office  in  any  other 
government  would  ever  hear,  were,  in  wis  sin- 
gular monarchy,  decided  by  the  king  in  person. 
If  a  traveller  wished  for  a  good  place  to  see  a 
review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederic,  and  re- 
ceived next  day,  from  a  roval  messenger,  Fre- 
deric's answer  signed  by  Frederic's  own  hand. 
This  was  an  extravagant,  a  morbid  activity. 
The  public  business  would  assuredly  have 
been  better  done  if  each  department  had  been 
|>ut  under  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and 
if  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  a  gene- 
ral control.  In  this  manner  the  advantages 
which  belong  to  unity  of  design,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  belong  to  the  division  of  labour, 
would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  combined. 
But  such  a  system  would  not  have  suited  the 
peculiar  temper  of  Frederic  He  could  tole- 
rate no  will,  no  reason  in  the  state,  save  his 
own.  He  wished  for  no  abler  assistance  than 
that  of  penmen  who  had  just  understanding 
enough  to  translate,  to  transcribe,  to  make  out 
his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Tes  and  No 
into  an  official  form.  Of  the  higher  intellec- 
tual faculties,  there  is  as  much  in  a  copying 
machine,  or  a  lithographic  press,  as  he  required 
from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hard- 
ly to  be  exnected  from  a  human  body,  or  a 
human  mind.  At  Potsdam,  his  ordinarv  resi- 
dence, he  rose  at  three  in  summer  and  four  in 
winter.  A  page  soon  appeared,  with  a  large 
basketful  of  all  the  letters  which  had  arrived 
for  the  king  by  the  last  courier— despatches 
fVom  ambassadors,  reports  from  officers  of 
revenue,  plans  of  buildings,  proposals  for 
draining  marshes,  complaints  from  persons 
who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  applica- 
tions from  persons  who  wanted  titles,  military 
commissions,  and  civil  situations.  He  ex- 
amined the  seals  with  a  keen  eye;  for  he  was 
sever  for  a  moment  free  from  the  suspicion  that 


some  fraud  might  be  practised  on  him.  Then 
he  read  die  letters,  divided  them  into  severat 
packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally 
by  a  mark,  often  by  two  or  three  words,  now 
and  then  l^  some  cutting  epigram.  By  eight 
he  had  generally  finished  this  part  of  bis  task. 
The  adjutant*general  was  then  in  attendance* 
and  received  instructions  for  the  day  as  to  all 
the  military  arrangements  of  the  kingdom. 
Then  the  king  went  to  review  his  guar£,  not 
as  kings  ordinarily  review  their  guards,  but 
with  the  minute  attention  and  severity  of  an 
old  drill-sergeant  In  the  mean  time  the  four 
cabinet  secretaries  had  been  employed  in  an* 
swering  the  letters  on  which  the  king  had  that 
morning  signified  his  will.  These  nidiappy 
men  were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round 
like  negro  slaves  in  the  time  of  the  sugar-crop. 
They  never  had  a  holiday.  They  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  dine  It  was  necessary  that» 
before  they  stirred,  they  should  finish  the  whole 
of  their  work.  The  king,  always  on  his  guard 
against  treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  hand* 
fnl  at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  see 
whether  his  instructions  had  been  exactly 
followed.  This  was  no  bad  security  against 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  secretanes ;  for  if 
one  of  diem  were  detected  in  a  trick,  he  might 
think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  five 
years  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  Frederic 
then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off 
the  same  evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange 
government  was  conducted,  deserve  attendon. 
The  policy  of  Frederic  was  essentiallv  the  same 
as  his  father's ;  but  Frederic  while  he  carried 
that  policy  to  lengths  to  which  his  father  never 
thought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it  at  the  same 
time  from  the  absurdities  with  which  his  father 
had  encumbered  it.  The  king's  first  object 
was  to  have  a  great,  efficient,  and  well-trained 
army.  He  had  a  kingdom  which  in  extent 
and  population  was  hardly  in  the  second  rank 
of  European  powers ;  and  vet  he  aspired  to  a 
place  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  France,  and  Austria.  For  that  end 
it  was  necessaiT  that  Prudsia  should  be  all 
sting.  Louis  XV.,  with  five  times  as  many 
subjects  as  Frederic,  and  more  than  five  times 
as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a  more  formidable 
army.  The  proportion  which  the  soldiers  in 
Prussia  bore  to  the  people,  seems  hardlv  cre- 
dible. Of  the  males  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a 
seventh  part  were  probably  under  arms ;  and 
this  great  force  had,  by  drilling,  by  reviewing, 
and  by  the  unsparing  use  of  cane  and  scourge, 
been  taught  to  perform  all  evolutions  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  precision  which  would  have 
astonished  Villars  or  Eugene  The  elevated 
feelings  which  are  necessary  to  the  best  kind 
of  army  were  then  wanting  to  the  Prussian 
service.  In  those  ranks  were  not  found  the 
religious  and  political  enthusiasm  which  in- 
spired the  pikemen  of  Cromwell — the  patriotic 
ardour,  the  thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a 
great  leader,  which  inflamed  the  Old  Guard  of 
Napoleon.  But  in  all  the  mechanical  par^s 
of  the  military  calling,  the  Prussians  were  aa 
superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops  of 
that  day,  as  the  English  and  French  troops  to 
a  rustic  militia. 
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^  ThoqghtbepafofthiePnwHaii  9oldierwas 
small,  uough  erery  lixdoUar  of  extraordinarjr 
charge  was  scrutinized  by  Frederic  with  a  yi- 
giUnce  and  suspicion  such  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  never  brot^ht  to  the  examination  of  an 
army-estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment was,  for  the  means  of  the  country, 
enormous.  In  order  that  it  might  not  be  ut- 
terly ruinous,  it  was  necessary  that  every  other 
expense  should  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  Accordingly,  Frederic,  though  his 
dominions  bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no  navy. 
He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  colonies. 
His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly 
paid.  His  ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked 
on  foot,  or  drove  shabby  old  carriages  till  the 
ftxletrees  gave  way.  Even  to  his  highest  diplo- 
matic agents,  who  resided  at  London  and  Paris, 
he  allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a  year.  The  royal  household  was  managed 
trith  a  frugality  unusual  in  the  establishments 
of  opulent  subjects — unexampled  in  any  other 
palace.  The  kmg  loved  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  during  great  part  of  his  Uk  took  plea- 
ffUre  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by  guests ; 
yet  the  whole  charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought 
within  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a  Teal*.  He  examined  every  extraordinary  item 
with  a  care  which  mi^ht  be  thought  to  suit  the 
mistress  of  a  boardmg-house  better  than  a 
great  prince.  When  more  than  four  rixdoUars 
"were  asked  of  him  for  a  hundred  oysters,  he 
,  stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress- 
'  Queen.  Kot  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  un- 
corked without  his  express  order.  The  game 
of  the  royal  parks  and  forests,  a  serious  head 
of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms,  was  to  him 
a  source  of  profit  The  whole  was  farmed 
oat ;  and  though  the  farmers  were  almost 
ruined  by  their  contract,  the  king  would  grant 
theiji  no  remission.  His  wardrobe  consisted 
of  one  fine  gala  dress,  which  lasted  him  all  his 
life ;  of  two  or  three  old  coats  fit  for  Monmouth 
street,  of  yellow  waistcoats  soiled  with  snufiT, 
And  of  hugf  boots  embrowned  by  time.  One 
taste  alone  sonietimes  allured  him  beyond  the 
Hmits  of  parsimony,  nay,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  prudence— the  taste  for  building.  In 
all  other  things  his  economy  was  such  as  we 
mij;ht  can  by  a  harsher  name,  if  we  did  not 
teflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from  a 
lieavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  witnont  excessive  tyranny,  to 
Tittp  up  at  once  a  formidable  army  and  a 
splendid  Court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic 
liad  undoubtedljT  many  titles  to  praise.  Order 
\»as  strictly  maintained  througnont  his  domi- 
nions. Property  was  secure.  A  great  liberty 
of  speaking  and  of  writing  was  allowed.  Con- 
fident in  the  irresistible  strength  derived  from 
a  great  armv,  the  king  looked  down  on  male- 
Contents  and  libellers  with  a  wise  disdain ;  and 
l^ve  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  inform- 
ers. When  he  was  tokl  of  the  disafiection  of 
one  of  his  subjects,  he  merely  asked,  **  How 
many  thousand  men  can  he  bring  into  the 
field  1**  He  once  saw  a  crowd  staring  at  some- 
thing on  a  walL  He  rode  up,  and  K>und  that 
the  object  of  curiosity  was  a  scurrilous  placard 


against  bimselt  ThepUoiiDdhadbiNii 
up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  ik 
Frederic  ordered  his  attendants  to  take  itdoiifi 
and  pnt  it  lower.  **  My  people  and  I,**  he  aaidv 
"  have  come  to  an  agreement  which  satisfiiis 
us  both.  Thev  are  to  sar  what  they  please, 
and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please.''  I^o  persoo 
would  have  dared  to  publish  in  London  satirvs 
on  George  H.  approaching  to  the  atrocity  of 
those  satires  on  Frederic  which  the  book* 
sellers  at  Berlin  sold  with  impunity.  One  book- 
seller sent  to  the  palace  a  copy  of  the  most 
stinging  lampoon  that  perhaps  was  ever  whi- 
ten in  the  woiid,  the  **  Memoirs  of  Yottaire,* 
published  by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked  for  his 
majesty's  orders.  '*  Bo  not  advertise  it  in  an 
ofiensive  manner,"  said  the  king;  ''but  sell  |t 
bv  all  means.  I  hope  it  will  pay  you  welL" 
Even  among  statesmen  accustomed  to  tbs 
license  of  a  free  press  such  steadfastness  of 
mind  as  this  is  not  very  common.  » 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  ^ 
say,  that  he  earnestly  laboured  to  secure  to  his 
people  the  great  blessing  of  cheap  and  speedgr 
justice.  He  was  one  of  the  first  rulers  whp 
abolished  the  cruel  and  absurd  practice  of  toi^ 
ture.  No  sentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  ths 
ordinary  tribunals,  was  executed  without  his 
sanction;  and  his  sanction,  except  in  cases  of 
murder,  was  rarely  ^ven.  Towards  his  troops 
he  acted  in  a  very  difierent  manner.  Militaif 
ofi^ences  were  punished  with  such  barbarous 
scouiiging,  that  to  be  shot  was  considered  bgr 
the  Prussian  soldier  as  a  secondary  punish* 
ment.  Indeed,  the  principle  which  pervaded 
Frederic's  whole  policy  was  this — that  the 
more  severely  the  army  is  governed,  the  safer 
it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of  the  community  wttii 
lenity. 

Religious  persecution  was  unknown  undsr 
his  government— unless  some  foolish  and  un- 
just restrictions  which  lay  upon  the  Jews  m»f 
be  regarded  as  forming  an  exception.  His 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  8ilesi» 
presented  an  honourable  contrast  to  the  poliegr 
which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  Sd|^ 
land  long  followed  with  respect  to  the  Catholi^ 
of  Ireland.  Every  form  ot  religion  and  irreli- 
gion  found  an  asylum  in  his  states.  The 
scofier  whom  the  Parliaments  of  France  ha4 
sentenced  to  a  cruel  death,  was  consoled  by  a 
commission  in  the  Prussian  service.  The 
Jesuit  who  could  show  his  face  nowhere  els^— 
who  in  Britain  was  still  subject  to  penal  laws, 
who  was  proscribed  by  France,  Spain,  Porto- 
gal,  and  Naples,  who  had  been  given  up  evcv 
by  the  Vatican— found  safety  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  administrir 
tion  resolve  themselves  into  one  vice — tht 
spirit  of  meddling.  The  indefatigable  activity 
of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial  temper,  his  mil^ 
tary  habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great  fault 
He  drilled  his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grena- 
diers. Capital  and  industry  were  diverted  from 
their  natural  direction  by  a  crowd  of  prepos- 
terous regulations.  There  was  a  monopoly  of 
coffee,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  a  mpnopolv  of 
refined  sugar.  The  publie  money,  of  which 
the  king  was  generally  so  sparing,  was  lavishly 
spent  in  ploughing  bogs,  in  plantinj  mttlben]F- 
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tp»e«  tanMst'die  numAt  in  bfioghig  sJboep  from 
SpcttB  to  improTe  tbe  Saxon  wool,  in  bestowing 
prises  for  fine  yarn,  in  buikling  mawiiactories 
of  porcelain,  mamifactoriee  of  carpets,  manu- 
factories  of  hanlware,  manofactories  of  lace. 
Neither  tfa^  experience  of  otlier  rulers,  nor  his 
own,  could  ever  teach  him  that  something 
more  than  an  edict  and  a  grant  of  publio  mo- 
My  is  reqaired  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brassels, 
or  a  Birmingham. 

.  For  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there 
iz  some  excuse*  He  had  on  his  side  illustrious 
examples  and  popular  prejudice.  Grievously 
as  he  erred,  he  erred  in  company  with  his  age. 
In  other  departments  his  meddling  was  alto- 
gether without  apology.  He  interfered  with 
the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the  course 
of  trade;  and  |et  up  his  own  crude  notions  of 
equity  against  the  law  as  expounded  by  the 
naanimous  voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  thai  a  body  of  men, 
whose  lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating  on 
questioms  of  civil  right,  were  more  likely  to 
form  correct  opinions  on  such  questions  than 
a  prince  whose  attention  was  divided  between 
a  thousand  objects,  and  who  had  probably 
never  read  a  law-book  throngh.  The  resistance 
opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him 
to  forj.  He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  .  He 
kicked  the  shins  of  his  Judges.  He  did  not,  it 
is  true,  intend  to  act  unjustly.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved diat  he  was  doing  right,  and  defending 
Ihe  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  wealthy.  Yet 
this  well-meant  ukeddling  probably  did  far  more 
harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  pas- 
nans  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  We 
ooold  make  shift  to  live  under  a  debauchee  or 
«  tyrant;  but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busy-body  is 
more  than  human  nature  can  bear. 
•  The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulat- 
ing appeareu  in  every  part  of  the  king's 
policv.  Every  lad  of  a  certain  station  in  life 
was  forced  to  go  to  certain  schools  within  the 
Prussian  dominions.  If  a  young  Prussian  re- 
jpaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  to  Leyden 
or  Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  of- 
ftnce  was  punished  with  civil  disabilities,  and 
sometimes  with  confiscation  of  property.  No- 
body was  to  travel  without  the  royal  permission. 
If  ^  permission  were  grantcfd,  the  pocket- 
money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by  royal  ordi- 
nances. A  merchant  might  take  with  him  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rixdoUars  in  gold,  a  noble 
.was  allowed  to  take  four  hnndr^;  for  it  roa^ 
be  observed,  in  passing,  that  Frederic  studi- 
ously kept  up  the  old  distinction  between  the 
MoMes  and  the  community.  In  speculation,  he 
was  a  French  philosopher;  but  in  action,  a 
Cteiman  prince.  He  talked  and  wrote  about 
the  privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  Sidyee ; 
.but  in  practice  no  chapter  in  the  empire  look- 
ed with  a  keener  eye  to  goiealogies  and  qnar- 
lerings. 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But  there 
was  another  Frederic,  the  Frederic  of  Rheins- 
burg,  the  fiddler  and  flute-player,  the  poetaster 
and  metaphysician.  Amidst  the  cares  of  state 
the  king  had  retained  his  passion  for  music, 
fbr  reading,  for  writing,  for  literarv  society. 
To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time 
•  he  could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and 
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goremaent ;  and  perhaps  more  light  is  thrown 
on  his  character  by  what  passed  during  bis 
hours  of  relaxation  than  by  his  battles  or  his 
laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller,  that  in  his 
country  no  Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched 
over  the  infancy  of  art.  The  rich  and  ener- 
getic language  of  Luther,  driven  by  the  Latin 
from  the  schools  of  pedants,  and  by  the  French 
from  the  palaces  of  kings,  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  people.  Of  the  powers  of  that  hm- 
guage  Frederic  bad  no  noUon.  He  generally 
spoke  of  it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,  with  the 
contempt  of  ignorance.  His  library  consisted 
of  French  books;  at  his  table  nothing  was 
beard  but  French  conversation. 

The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation 
were,  for  the  most  part,  foreigners.  Britain 
furnished  to  the  royal  circle  two  distinguished 
men,  bom  in  the  highest  rank,  and  driven  by 
civil  dissensions  from  tbe  land  to  which,  under 
happier  circumstances,  their  talents  and  vir- 
tues might  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and 
glory.  George  Keith,  £arl  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land, had  taken  arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
1716,  and  his  younger  brother  James,  then  only 
seventeen  years  old,  had  fought  gallantly  by 
his  side.  When  all  was  \oaX  they  retired  to 
the  Continent,  roved  from  country  to  country, 
served  under  many  standards,  and  so  bore 
themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  many  who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Their  long  wanderings  terminated  at 
Potsdam ;  nor  had  Frederic  any  associates  who 
deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  his 
esteem.  They  were  not  only  accomplished 
men,  but  nobles  and  warriors,  capable  of  serv- 
ing him  in  war  and  d^>k)macy,  as  well  as  of 
amnsing  him  at  supper.  Alone  of  all  his  com- 
panions they  appear  never  to  have  had  reason 
to  complain  of  his  denteanour  towards  them. 
Some  of  thttse  who  knew  the  palace  best  pro- 
nounced that  the  Lord  Marischal  was  the 
only  humaik  being  whom  Frederic  ever  really 
loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  in- 
genk)us  andi  amiable  Algarotti,  and  Bastiani, 
Uie  most  craf^,  cautious,  and  servile  of  Abb^. 
But  the  gieater  part  of  the  society  which  Fre* 
deric  had  assembled  round  him,  was  drawn 
from  France  Maupectuis  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  by  the  journ^  which  he  made  to  Lap- 
land, for  the  purpose- of  asceitaining,  by  actual 
measurement,  the  shap»  of  our  planet.  He 
was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  a  humble  imkatwn  of  tbe  renowned 
academy  of  Paris.  Baculard  D'Amaud,  a 
young  poet,  wha  was  thought  to  have  given 
promise  of  great  things,,  had  been  induced  to 
quit  bis  country,  and>  to  reside  at  the  Prussian 
court.  The  Marquess  D^Asgens  was  among 
the  kiikg^s  favourite  companions,  on  account, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  the  strong  opposition  be- 
tween their  characters.  The  parts  of  D'Ar- 
gens  were  good,  and  his  manners  those  of  a 
finished  French  gentleman ;  but  his  whole  soui 
was  dissolved  in  sloth,  timidity,  and  seir-ind*Al- 
gence.  His  was  one  of  that  abject  class  of 
minds  which  are  superstitious  without  being 
religious.  Hating  Christianity  with  a  rancour 
which  made  him  incapable  of  rational  inquiry 
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tnable  to  see  in  the  liarnioiiy  and  beantf  of  fte 
vmrerse  the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom^ he  was  the  slave  of  dreams  and  omens; 
<— wonld  not  sit  down  to  the  tahle  with  thiiteeo 
in  company;  tamed  pale  if  the  salt  fell  to- 
wards him;  be^ed  bis  gnests  not  to  cross 
their  knives  and  forks  on  their  plates;  and 
wonM  not  for  the  world  commence  a  joamey 
on  Friday.  His  health  was  a  snbject  of  con- 
<tam  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his  head 
ached,  or  his  palse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly 
fears  and  efiVminate  ]ireeaations  were  the  jest 
of  all  Berlin.  All  this  snited  the  king's  pur- 
pose admirably.  He  wanted  somebody  by 
whom  he  might  be  amused,  and  whom  he 
might  despise.  When  he  wished  to  pass  half 
an  hour  in  elsy  polished  conversation,  D'Ar- 
gens  was  an  excellent  companion ;  when  he 
wanted  to  vent  his  spleen  and  contempt,  D^Ar- 
gens  was  an  excellent  butt 

With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  Frederic  loved  to  spend  the  time  wtrich  he 
could  steal  from  public  cares.  He  wished  his 
supper-parties  to  be  gay  and  easy;  and  invited 
his  guests  to  lay  aside  all  restraint,  and  to  fibrget 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute  master  of 
the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat  with 
him.  There  was,  therefore,  at  these  meetings  the 
outward  show  of  ease,  'fhe  wit  and  learning 
of  the  company  were  ostentatiously  displayed. 
The  discussions  on  history  and  literature  were 
often  highly  interesting.  But  the  absurdity  of 
all  the  religions  known  among  men  was  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation;  and  the  audacity 
with  wnich  doctrines'  and  >  names  venerated 
throughout  Chiistendom  were  treated' on  these 
oc<^rons,  startled  even  pers6ns  accustoiiied 
to  the  spciety  of  Trench  and  Bnglfsfa  free-think- 
ers. But  real  liberty,  or  real  affection,  wad  in 
this  brilliant  society  nbt  to  be  found.  Abs6l  ote 
kings  seldom  h&ve  friehds:  and  Fre^rtc's 
fkul^  were  such  as,  even  where  perfect  equa- 
lity exists,  make  friiindship  exceedingly  pre- 
carious. He  had  indeed  many  qualities,  which, 
on  a'  first  acquaintance,  were  captivating.  His 
conversation  was  lively ;  his  manners  to  those 
wliom  he  desired  to  please  were  even  caress- 
ing. Pfo  man  could  ifatter  with  more  dellclusy. 
No  mah  succeeded  more  completely  in  inspir- 
ing those  who  approached  him  with  vague 
hopes  of  some  great  advantage  from  his  kind- 
ness. Bat  under  this  fair  exterior  he  was  a 
tyrant — ^suspicious,  disdainfal,  and  malevolent 
He  had  one  taste  which  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
boy,  but  which,  when  habitually  and  delibe- 
rately indulged  in  a  man  of  mature  age  and 
strong  understanding,  is  almost  invariably  the 
si^  of  a  bad  heart — a  taste  for  severe  practi- 
cal joke!>.  If  a  friend  of  the  king  was  fond  of 
dress,  oil  wsfs  flung  over  his  richest  suit  If  he 
was  fond  of  i:<oney,  some  prank  was  invented 
to  make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare. 
Ifhe  was  hypochondrical,he was  made  to  believe 
he  had  the  dropsy.  If  he  particularly  set  his 
heart  on  visiting  a  place,  a  fetter  was  forged  to 
fV'chten  him  from  gfoing  thither.  These  things, 
it  may  be  said,  are  trifles.  They  are  so ;  but  they 
arc  indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  anatnre 
to  which  the  sight  of  human  sufl'^ring  and  ha- 
man  degradation  is  an  agreeable  excitement 


Fiedenc  hsff  $i  keen  eye'ftif  Ibv  wIMiiriiv. 
otfiers,  and  loved  to  eoamvaf e«te  hife  diiogyw^ 
ies.  He  iMd  tome  talent  Ibr  eucaam,  ubd 
oottSiden^Me  skill  in  detectiiif  the  torealace* 
where  sarcasm  would  be  moat  actual^  ftlu 
His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  maUgniiy,  lowMf 
gratification  in  the  vexatioa  and  conmaioB  of 
those  who  smarted  utider  his  csoetic  jeew 
Tet  in  troth  hie  svceese  on  these  oeeasioBi 
belonged  quite  as  much  to  the  king  as  to  th« 
wit  We  read  that  Commodus  descendied, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  aremt  againat  a  wretch* 
ed  gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead, 
and,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpleae 
victim,  struck  medals  to  comnEMmorate  the  in* 
glorious  victory.  The  triumphs  of  Fredeiio 
in  the  war  of  repartee  were  much  of  the  same 
kind.  How  to  deal  with  him|Wa8  the  most 
puzzling  of  questions*  To  appear  constrained 
in  his  presence  was  to  disobey  his  commandg» 
and  to  spoil  bis  amusement  Yet  if  Ms  asso* 
ciates  were  enticed  by  his  graoiousness  to  in* 
dulge  in  the  fiimiliarity  of  a  cordial  intimacy^ 
he  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  theif 
presumption  by  some  cruel  humiliatMn.  To 
resent  his  aflVonts  was  perilous ;  yet  not  lo  re- 
sent them  was  to  deserve  and  to  invite  them* 
In  his  view,  those  who  miitinied  were  intolemt 
and  ungrateful;  those  who  submitted,  weri 
curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings  wKli 
the  same  fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  dil^ 
ficult  to  conceive  how  any  thing  short  of  the 
rage  of  hunger  should  have  indoeed  men  to 
bear  the  misery  of  be^  the  aseoeiaies  of  the 
Great  Kingi  It  was  no  luerative  post  Hi* 
majesty  was  as  severe  and  eoonomieal  in  hie 
iViehdshrp^  as  ia  the  other  eharges  of  faia  eaM^ 
blishment,  and  as  unlikely  to  give  a-  rodollnr 
too  much  for  hie  guests  as  for  hie  dUhmers. 
Tlie  sum  wliich  he  alk>wed  to  a  poet  or  a  phi- 
lo86]^e)r,  was  the  very  smallest  sum  for  which 
subh  poet  or  philosopher  cbnid  be  Indueed  !» 
eell  himself  into  slavery;  and  the'  bondsmaii 
might  thfnk  himself  fortunate,  if  whht  had  been 
so  grudgingly  ghren  wns  not^  after  years  of  sii> 
fering,  rudely  and  arbitrarity  withdrawiu 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth;  what  it  was  called  bf 
one  of  its  most  illnstrions  inmatee,  tiie  Palaoo 
of  Alcina.  At  (he  first  glance  it  seemed  to  hb 
a  delightftd  spot,  where  every  intelleeciial  aaA 
physical  enjoyment  awaited  the  happy  ad- 
venturer. Every  new  oomer  wis  reeetveA 
with  eiger  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flatter^, 
encouraged  to  expect  pr6sperilyandgreatne9B. 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  fil-> 
vourites  who  had  entered  that  abode  with  do- 
light  and  hope,  and  who,  after  a  short  taiA  ef 
delusive  happiness,  had  been  doomed  to  ex* 

Slate  their  fotty  by  years  of  wretchedneaa  aad 
egradation,  raised  their  voices  to  warn  Ae 
aspirant  who  approached  the  charmed  thread 
old.  Some  had  wisdom  enovgh  to  disoover 
the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough  to  fly  witlmt 
looking  back;  others  lingered  on  to  a  cheeriesa 
and  unhononred  old  age.  We  have  no  beei- 
tation  in  sapng  that  the  poorest  author  of  that 
time  in  London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining  in 
a  cellar,  with  a  cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skeiMr 
for  a  shirt^tn,  was  a  ham)ier  man  than  any 
of  the  literary  inhmtes  of  Frederic's  conrt 
But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden 
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nkUm  iMbriitkni  of  dfeUgttt,  and  q«ittedl  it  in 
«fQiiic9  of  rige  and  shame,  the  most  remarlHh- 
ble  was  YoUatre.    Many  eirotimstaiices  had 
made  him  desirous  of  findinf  a  home  at  a  dis^ 
lance  fh>m  his  coimtry.    His  fame  bad  raised 
him  op  enemies.    His  seasibility  gave  them  a 
formidable  adrantage  over  him.    They  were, 
iadeed,  contemptible  assailants.     Of  all  that 
they  wrote  agaiast  him,  nothing  has  snrriTed 
except  what  he  has  himself  preserved.    Bm 
the  cottstitntkm  of  his  mind  resembled  the  eon* 
stitntiott  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest 
seraich  of  a  bramble,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat, 
never  fails  to  fester.    Though  his  reputation 
was  rather  raised  than  lowered  by  the  abuse 
of  sueh  wrtten  as  Plniron  and  Desfontaines— 
though  the  vengeance  which  he  tock  on  Fr6- 
ron  and  l>esfontaines  was  such,  that  scoureing, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle 
to  it — there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  gave 
him  far  more  pain  than  he  ever  gave  £em. 
Though  he  enjoyed  during  his  own  Ufeume  the 
reputation  of  a  classic— though  he  was  extolled 
by  his  contemporaries  above  all  poets,  phi»o- 
sophers^and  historians-Mhough  his  works  were 
read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at 
Moseow  and  Westminster,  at  Florenee  and 
dioeidiolm,  as  at  Paris  it^lf,  he  was  yet  tor- 
mented by  that  restless  jealousy  which  should 
seem  to.bekmg  only  to  minds  burning  with  the 
desire  of  fame,  and  yet  conscious  of  impotence. 
To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no  possibility 
be  his  rivals,  he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  to 
him,  not  merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but 
of\en  a  hearty  friend  and  a  munificent  bene- 
factor.   But  to  every  writer  who  rose  to  a 
Celebris  approaching   his  own,  he  became 
either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed  enemy.    He 
slyly  deprpciatedlioiitesc[uiettatd'Buflbn:  Be 
publicly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war 
on  Jean  Jacques.    Nor  had  he  the  art  of  hiding 
his  fbelings  under  the  senofblance  of  good-hin 
mour  or  of  contempt.    With  all  his  great  ta« 
Itnts,  and  all  his  long  experience  pf  ihe  worid, 
he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a  petted 
ohiM  or  an  hfsterioal  w^man.    Whenever  he 
was  momfied,  be  exhausted  the  whole  rhetoric 
of  anger  and  sorfow  to  express  his  mortifica- 
don.    His  torrents  of  bitter  words— ^his  stamp- 
ing and  cursings— his  grimaoes  and  his  tears 
of  rag^^were  a  rich  fbast  to  those  abject  na- 
tures, whose  delight  is  in  the  agonies  of  pow- 
erful spirhs  and  in  the' abasement  of  immortal 
names.    These  creatures  had  now  fotmd  out 
a  way  of  galling  him  to  the  very  quick.    In 
one  walk,  at  leasts  it  had  been  admitted  by  envy 
itself  that  he  was  wi^out  a  living  competitor. 
Iftnce  Racine  had  been  laid  among  the  great 
man  whose  dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of 
Fort-Rojral  holier,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared 
who  could  contest  the  palm  with  the  author  of 
Zfftrv,  of  Jlxwi,  and  of  Mmpt.    At  length  t 
rival  was  announced.     Old  Cr6bitton,  who, 
many  years  before,  had  obtained  some  theatri- 
eal  success,  and  who  had  long  been  forgotten, 
came  fordi  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the  mean- 
est lanee  near  the  Rue  8t.  Antoine,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of  envious  men 
of  letters,  and  of  a  capricious  populace.    A 
thing  called  CUiKni,  which  he  had  written  in 
liis  letiRfflen^  was  aeted  with  boundlest  ap^ 


ptanse.  Ofihia  exMribla  pt«ce  it  is  sufldedt 
to  8ay»  that  the  plbt  turns  on  a  love  aihir,  ear* 
ried  on  in  all  the  forms  of  Scudery,  between 
Catiline,  whose  confidant  is  the  Praetor  Lentu* 
lus,  and  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The 
theatre  resounded  with  acclmnations.  The- 
king  pensioned  the  successfVil  poet;  and  the' 
coflee-houses  pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a 
clever  man,  but  tlyit  the  real  tragic  inspiration, 
the  celestial  fire  which  glowed  in  Comeille 
and  Racine  was  to  be  fotmd  in  Cr^illon 
ak>ne. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heatl  Had 
his  wisdom  and  fortitude  been  in  proportion  to 
the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  and  to  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  all  the  puffers  and  detractors 
in  Europe  to  put  CalUim  above  Zairt ;  but  he 
had  none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  with 
which  Milton  and  Bentley  left  their  claims  to 
the  unerring  judgment  of  time.  He  eagerlr 
engaged  in  an  undignified  competition  with 
Crlbillon,  and  produced  a  series  of  plays  on 
the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had  treated. 
These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry 
with  the  court,  angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire' 
began  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile* 
His  attachment  for  Madame  de  Chdtelet  long 

S evented  him  from  executing  his  purpo&t: 
er  death  set  him  at  liberty;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  take  refuge  at  Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  le^ 
ters,  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
friendship  and  admiration.  Por  once  the  rigid' 
parsimony  of  TVederic  seemed  to  have  relaxed* 
Orders,  honourable  offices,  a  liberal  pension,  a 
well-senred  table,  smtely  apartments  under  a* 
royal  roof,  were  offered  in  return  for  the  plea^ 
sure  and  honour  which  were  expected  from' 
the  society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age^  A  thou- 
sand kmls  were  remitted  for  the  charges  of 
the  journey;  No  ambassador  setting  out  from 
Berlin  fbr  a  court  of  the  first  rank,  had  ever 
been  more  amply  sapplied.  Btit  Voltaire  was 
not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  pos* 
sessed  an  ample  fbrtune,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  of  men ;  but  till  his  means  had 
become  equal  to  his  wishes,  his  greediness  for 
lucre  was  unrestrained  either  by  justice  or  by 
shame.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a 
diousand  iouis  more,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest  of 
coquettes,  in  his  company.  The  indelicate 
rapacity  of  Ihe  poet  produced  its  natural  effect 
on  the  severe  and  frugal  king.  The  answer 
was  a  dry  refusal  "I  did  not,"  said  his  ma-* 
jesty;  *  solicit  the  honour  of  the  lady's  society." 
On  this,  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  paroxysm  of 
childish  rage.  **  Was  there  ever  such  avarice  t 
He  has  hundred  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his 
vaults,  and  ha^les  with  me  about  a  poor  thou- 
sand lotris.'*  n  seemed  that  the  negotiation 
would  be  broken  off;  but  Frederic,  with  great 
dexterity,  affected  indifference,  and  seemed 
incUi^  to  transfer  his  idolatiy  to  Bacuiard 
d*Amaud.  His  majesty  even  wrote  some  bad 
verses,  of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire 
was  a  setting  sun,  and  that  Amaud  was  rising- 
Good-natured  friends  soon  carried  the  lines  to 
Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed.  He  jiunped  out 
in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room  with  raga^ 
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and  sent  ibr  his  pMsport  aod  kit  post-hortes. 
It  was  not  difficalt  to  foresee  the  end  of  a  coq- 
nnction  which  had  such  a  beginmng. 
.  It  was  in  the  year  1760  that  Voltaire  left  the 
foreat  capital,  which  he  was  not  to  see  again 
till,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he 
retamed,  bowed  down  by  extreme  old  age,  to 
die  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and  ghastly  tri- 
i^nph.  His  reception  in  Prussia  was  soch  as 
night  well  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  exeit- 
ahk  mind.  He  wrote  to  bis  friends  at  Paris, 
that  tbe  kindness  and  the  attention  with  which 
he  had  been  welcomed  surpassed  description 
—-that  the  king  was  the  most  amiable  of  men— 
that  Potsdam  was  the  Paradise  of  philosophers. 
He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received,  to- 
gether with  bis  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order, 
and  a  patent  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year  for  life. 
A  hundred  and  sixQr  pounds  a  year  were  pro- 
mised to  his  niece  if  she  survived  him.  The 
royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put  at  bis  dis- 
posal. He  was  lodged  in  tbe  same  apartments 
ip  which  Saxe  had  lived,  when,  at  the  height 
<>f  power  and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Fre- 
deric, indeed,  stooped  for  a  time  eveo  to  use 
tjie  langaaf^e  of  adulation.  He  pressed  to  his 
lips  the  meager  hand  of  the  little  grinning  ske- 
leton, whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of 
immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he  said,  to 
the  titles  which  be  owed  to  his  ancestors  and 
his  sword,  another  title,  derived  from  his  last 
and  proudest  acquisition.  His  style  should 
run  thus: — ^Frederic,  King  of  Prussia,  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of  Si- 
lesia, Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst 
the  delights  of  the  honey-moon,  Voltaire's  sen- 
aitive  vanity  began  to  take  alarm.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  could  not  help  telling  his 
niece,  that  the  amiable  king  had  a  trick  of 
giving  a  sly  scratch  with  one  hand  while  pat- 
ting and  stroking  with  tbe  other.  Soon  came 
hints  not  the  less  alarming  becanse  mysteri- 
ous. **Tbe  supper  parties  are  delicious.  The 
king  is  the  life  of  the  company.  But — ^I  have 
operas  and  comedies,  reviews  and  concerts, 
my  studies  and  books.  But— but — ^Berlin  is 
fine,  the  princess   charming,  the  maids  of 

honour  handsome.    But*' 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling. 
Never  had  there  met  two  persons  so  exquisite- 
ly fitted  to  plague  each  other.  .  Each  of  them 
nad  exactly  the  fault  of  which  the  other  was 
most  impatient;  and  they  were,  in  different 
ways,  tKe  most  impatient  of  mankind.  Frede- 
ric was  fnigal,  almost  niggardly.  When  he 
had  secured  his  plaything,  he  began  to  think 
that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  was  greedy,  even  to  the  extent 
of  impudence  and  knavery;  and  conceived 
that  the  favourite  of  a  monarch,  who  hiEtd  bar- 
rels full  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  in  cellars, 
ought  to  make  a  fortune  which  a  receiver- 
general  might  envy.  They  soon  discovered 
'.•ach  other's  feelings.  Both  were  angry,  and 
a  war  began,  in  which  Frederic  stoop^  to  tbe 
part  of  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to  that  of  Sca- 
pin.  It  is  humiliating  to  relate,  that  the  great 
warrior  and  statesman  gave  orders  that  hit 
guest's  allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate 
should  be  curtailed.    It  is,  if  possible,  a  still 


more  hiuniliating  fact,  that  Voltaire  Memi« 
fied  himself  by  pocketing  the  wax-candles  in 
the  royal  antechamber.  Disputes  about  mo- 
ney, however,  were  not  tbe  most  serious  dis- 
putes of  these  extraordinary  associates.  The 
sarcasms  soon  galled  the  Mnsitive  temper  of 
the  poet  D'Amaud  and  D'Argens,  CKiichard 
and  La  Metric,  might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel 
of  bread,  be  willing  to  bear  tbe  insolence  of  a 
master;  but  Voltaire  was  of  another  order. 
He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as  well  as 
Frederic;  that  bis  European  reputation,  and 
his  incomparable  power  of  covering  whatever 
he  hated  with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of 
dread  even  to  the  leaders  of  armies  and  the 
rulers  of  nations.  In  truth,  of  all  tbe  intellec- 
tual weapons  which  have  ever  been  wielded 
by  mam  the  most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of 
Voltaire.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  never 
been  moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of 
millions,  turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles 
unassailable  by  reason,  principle^  which  had 
withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of  power,  the 
most  valuable  truths,  tbe  roost  generous  senti- 
ments, the  noblest  and  most  graceful  images, 
tbe  purest  reputations,  the  most  august  institu- 
tions, began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome  as 
soon  as  that  withering  smile  was  turned  upon 
them.  To  every  opponent,  however  strong  in 
bis  cause  and  his  talents,  in  his  station  and  his 
character,  who  ventured  to  encounter  the  great 
scoffer,  might  be  addressed  the  caution  which 
was  given  of  old  to  the  Archangel  :— 

**I  (brcwtrn  the^,  •b«n 
Htf  imdljr  arrow  t  nehbtr  Talnly  hope 
To  be  Invulnertbla  In  tboae  bright  ariM, 
Though  temper*d  heavenly  ;  for  that  fktal  dtnt, 
Save  Hiin  who  relgM  above,  none  ean  realat." 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  how  often  that 
rare  talent  was  exercised  against  rivals  worthy 
of  esteem — ^how  often  it  was  used  to  crush  and 
torture  enemievworUiy  only  of  sil«nt  disdain- 
bow  often  it  was  perverted  to  the  more  noxious 
purpose  of  destrojring  the  last  solace  of  earthlj 
misery,  and  tbe  last  restraint  on  earthly  power. 
Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how  often  it  was 
used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity,  and  tolera- 
tion— the  principles-  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
principles  of  free  govemmenu  This  is  not 
the  place  for  a  full  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast  Voltaire, 
who,  partly  from  love  of  money,  and  partly 
from  love  of  excitement,  was  always  fond  of 
stockjobbing,  became  implicated  in  transac- 
tions of  at  least  a  dubious  character.  The 
king  was  delighted  at  having  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  humble  his  guest;  and  bitter  re- 
proaches and  complaints  were  exchanged. 
Voltaire,  too,  was  soon  at  war  with  the  other 
men  of  letters  who  surrounded  the  king ;  and 
this  irritated  Frederic,  who,  however,  had  him- 
self chiefly  to  blame :  for,  from  that  love  of 
tormenting  which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion, 
he  perpetually  lavished  extravagant  praises 
on  small  men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage 
which  on  such  occasions  Voltaire  took  no 
pains  to  conceal.  His  majesty,  however,  soon 
had  reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he  had 
taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among  the  members 
of  his  hotis^old.    The  whole  palace  was  m  s 
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ftrment  with  literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It 
was  to  uo  purpose  that  the  imperial  voice, 
which  kept  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sol- 
diers in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the  conten- 
tion of  the  exasperated  wits.  It  was  far  easier 
to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to  lull  iu  Nor 
was  Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any 
means  without  his  own  share  of  vexations. 
He  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  verses  to  Vol- 
taire, and  requested  that  they  might  be  returned, 
with  remarks  and  correction.  "  See,"  exclaim- 
ed Voltaire,  **what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  linen 
the  king  has  sent  me  to  wash !"  Talebearers 
were  not  wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the 
royal  ear ;  and  Frederic  was  as  much  incensed 
as  a  Grub  Street  writer  who  had  found  his 
name  in  the  **  Dunciad." 

This  could  not  last  A  circumstance  which, 
when  the  mutual  regard  of  the  friends  was  in 
its  first  glow,  would  merely  have  been  matter 
for  laughter,  produced  a  violent  explosion. 
Maupertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of  Frederic's 
good-will  as  any  man  of  letters.  He  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  of  Berlin;  and  stood 
second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immenie  dis- 
tance, in  the  literaiy  society  which  had  been 
assembled  at  the  rrussian  court  Frederic 
bad,  by  pla3ring  for  his  own  amusement  on  the 
feelings  of  the  two  jealous  and  vainglorious 
Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  producing  a  bitter 
enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to 
set  his  mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on 
the  forehead  of  Maupertuis ;  and  wrote  the  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous  diatribe  of  Doctor  Jkaha, 
He  showed  this  little  piece  to  Frederic,  who 
had  Coo  much  taste  and  too  much  malice  not 
to  relish  such  delicious  pleasantry.  In  truth, 
evcsk  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any 
person  who  has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous to  read  the  jokes  on  the  Latin  city,  the 
Patagonians,  and  the  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  without  laughing  till  he  cries.  But 
though  Frederic  was  diverted  by  this  charm- 
ing  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should 
get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He 
had  selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
his  Academy.  If  all  Europe  were  taught  to 
laugh  at  Maupertuis,  would  not  the  reputation 
of  the  Academy,  would  not  even  the  dignity  of 
its  ro3ral  patron,  be  in  some  degree  compro- 
mised 1  The  king,  therefore,  begi^ed  Voliaire 
to  suppress  his  performance.  Voltaire  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  and  broke  bis  word.  The  dia- 
tribe was  published,  and  received  with  shouts 
of  merriment  and  applause  by  all  who  could 
read  the  French  language.  The  king  stormed. 
Voltaire,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth,  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  and  made  up  some  lie 
about  a  printer  or  an  amanuensis.  The  king 
was  not  to  be  so  imposed  upon.  He  ordered 
ihe  pamphlet  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  insisted  upon  having  an  apology 
from  Voltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  king  his 
cross,  his  key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension. 
Alter  this  burst  of  rage,  the  strange  pair  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  violence,  and  went 
through  the  forms  of  reconciliation.  But  the 
breach  was  irreparable;  and  Voltaire  took  hiit 
leave  of  Frederic  forever.  They  parted  with 
€oid  civ'li  y;  but  their  hearts  were  big  with 


resentment  Voltaire  had  in  his  keepfaig  « 
volume  of  the  king's  poetry,  and  forgot  to  re 
turn  it  This  was,  we  believe,  merely  one  ot 
the  oversights  which  men  setting  out  upon  a 
journey  often  commit  That  Voltaire  could 
have  meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible. 
He  would  not,  we  are  confident  for  the  half  of 
Frederic's  kingdom,  have  consented  to  father 
Frederic's  verses.  The  king,  however,  whQ 
rated  his  own  writmgs  much  above  their  valuer 
and  who  was  inclined  to  see  all  Voltaire's  ao* 
tions  in  the  worst  light,  was  enraged  to  think 
that  his  favourite  compositions  were  in  th« 
hands  of  an  enemy,  as  thievish  as  a  daw  and 
as  mischievous  as  a  monkey.  In  the  anger 
excited  by  this  thought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason 
and  decency,  and  determined  on  committing 
an  outrage  at  once  odious  and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort  His  niece» 
Madame  Denis,  came  thither  to  meet  him.  He 
conceived  himself  secure  (h>m  the  power  of  his 
late  master,  when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  Prussian  resident  The  precious  volume 
was  delivered  up.  But  the  Prussian  agents 
had,  no  doubt,  been  instructed  not  to  let  Vol- 
taire escape  without  some  gross  indignity.  He 
was  confined  twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel* 
Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets  kept  guard  over 
him.  His  niece  was  dragged  through  the 
mire  by  the  soldiei^  Sixteen  hundred  dollars 
were  extorted  from  him  by  his  insolent  jailers. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  b^ 
attributed  to  the  king.  Was  anybody  punish^ 
ed  for  itt  Was  anybody  called  in  question 
for  it?  Was  it  not  consistent  with  Frederic's 
character  t  Was  it  not  of  a  piece  with  his  conr 
duct  on  other  similar  occasions  1  Is  it  not  no- 
torious that  he  repeatedly  gave  private  direc- 
tions to  his  officers  to  pillage  and  demolish  the 
houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a 
grudge— charging  them  at  the  same  time  to 
take  their  measures  in  such  a  way  that  his 
name  might  not  be  compromised!  He  acted  ! 
thus  towards  Count  Buhl  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Why  should  we  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Vol- 
taire! 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  re- 
gained his  liberty,  the  prospect  before  him  was 
but  dreary.  He  was  an  exile  both  from  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  The  French  government  had 
taken  ofience  at  his  journey  to  Prussia,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for 
him  to  remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
Lake  Leman.  There,  loosed  from  every  tic 
which  had  hitherto  restrained  him,  and  having 
little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  courts  and 
churches,  he  began  his  long  war  against  all 
that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  authority 
over  man ;  for  what  Burke  said  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  was  eminently  true  of  this  its 
great  forerunner.  He  could  not  build— he 
could  only  pull  down — he  was  the  very  Vitru- 
vius  of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not  a 
single  doctrine  to  be  called  by  his  name-^ot 
a  single  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  positive 
knowledge.  But  no  human  teacher  ever  lelt  be- 
hind him  so  vast  and  terrible  a  wreck  of  truths 
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md  ftlMUoods— of  ^ngi  noble  and  things 
base— of  things  niefhi  and  things  pernicions. 
Trom  the  time  when  his  sojonrn  beneath  the 
Alps  commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the 
historian,  was  merged  in  a  more  important 
character.  He  was  now  the  patriarch,  the 
fonnder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
prince  of  a  wide  intellectnal  commonwealth. 
He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to  the  better 
part  of  his  oatnre,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating 
innocence  which  had  no  other  helper— of  re- 
pairing cmel  wrongs— of  punishing  trranny 
in  high  places.  He  had  also  the  satisfacVon, 
not  less  acceptable  to  his  rarenoas  vanity,  of 
hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call  him  the  Anti- 
dirist  But  whether  employed  in  worics  of 
benevolence,  or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  never 
forgot  Potsdam  and  Frankfort;  and  he  listened 
anxiously  to  every  murmur  which  indicated 
f(iat  a  tempest  was  gathering  in  £urope,  and 
that  his  vengeance  was  at  hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had 
never  for  a  moment  forgotten  the  great  wrong 
which  she  had  received  at  the  band  of  Frede- 
ric. Toung  and  delicate,  just  left  an  orphan, 
just  about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  the  ancient  capital  of  her 
race ;  she  had  seen  her  fair  inheritance  dis- 
membered by  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he 
had  been  the  foremost.  Without  a  pretext, 
without  a  provocation,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
Bacred  engagement?,  he  had  attacked  the  help- 
less ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend.  The 
Empress-Queen  had  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
virtues  which  are  connected  with  quick  sensi- 
bility and  a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril 
which  she  was  not  ready  to  brave,  no  calamity 
which  she  was  not  ready  to  bring  on  her  sub- 
jects, or  on  the  whole  human  race,  if  only  she 
might  once  taste  the  sweemess  of  a  complete 
revenge.  Revenge,  too,  presented  itself  to  her 
narrow  and  superstitious  mind  in  the  guise  of 
duty.  Silesia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from 
the  house  of  Austria,  but  fh>m  the  Church  of 
Home. 

The  conqueror  had  indeed  permitted  his  new 
subjects  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion ; 
but  this  was  not  enuugh.  To  bigotry  it  seemed 
an  intolerable  hardship  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
having  long  enjoyed  ascendency,  should  be 
compelled  to  content  itself  with  equality.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  cireumstanee  which  led 
Karia  Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the 
enemy  of  God.  The  proftmeness  of  Frederic's 
writings  and  conversation,  and  the  frightful 
rumours  which  were  circulated  respecting  the 
immoralities  of  his  private  life,  naturally  shock- 
e*!  a  woman  who  believed  with  the  firmest 
fdith  all  that  her  confessor  told  her ;  and  who, 
though  surrounded  by  temptations,  though 
young  and  beautiful,  though  ardent  in  all  her 
passions,  though  possessed  of  absohite  power, 
had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even  by  the 
breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty 
of  HonenzoUem  to  the  dust,  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  her  life.  She  toiled  during  many  years 
for  this  end,  with  2cal  as  indefatigable  as  that 
which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  stately  goddess 
who  tired  out  her  immortal  horses  in  the  work 
of  raising  Ibe  nations  against  Troy»  and  who 


offered  to  give  up  to  destmction  htrdariint 
Sparta  and  Mycenae,  if  only  she  might  oaee  ••• 
the  smoke  going  up  from  the  palace  of  Prianu 
With  even  such  a  spirit  did  the  proud  Aastriaii 
Juno  strive  to  array  against  her  foe  a  coaUlion 
such  as  Europe  had  never  seen.  Noihina 
would  content  her  but  that  the  whole  civilized 
worid,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild 
horses  of  Tanais,  should  be  combined  in  anas 
against  one  petty  state. 

She  eariy  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  ob* 
taining  the  adhesion  of  Russia.  An  ample 
share  of  spoil  was  promised  to  the  King  of 
Poland ;  and  that  prince,  governed  by  his  fa« 
vonrite.  Count  Buhl,  readily  promised  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The  great  dilfi* 
oulty  wab  with  France.  That  the  hou«»  of 
Bourbon  and  of  Hapsbnrg  should  ever  cor- 
dially co-operate  in  any  great  scheme  of  Euro* 
pean  policy,  had  long  been  thought,  to  use  the 
strong  expression  of  Frederic,  just  as  impos* 
sible  as  that  fire  and  water  should  amalgamate* 
The  whole  history  of  the  Continent,  during  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  had  been  the  histoiy  of 
the  mutual  jealousies  and  enmities  of  France 
and  Austria.  Since  the  administration  of  Riche- 
lieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  considered  as  the 
plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  king  to 
thwart  on  all  occasions  the  court  of  Vienna; 
and  to  protect  every  member  of  the  Germanic 
body  who  stood  up  against  the  dictation  of  the 
Caesars.  Common  sentiments  of  religion  had 
been  unable  to  mitigate  ^is  strong  antipathy 
The  rulers  of  France,  even  while  clothed  in 
the  Roman  purple,  even  while  persecuting  the 
heretics  of  Rochelle  and  Auver^ne,  had  stiU 
looked  with  favour  on  the  Lutheran  and  Cai- 
vinistic  princes  who  were  struggling  agatnei 
the  chief  of  the  empire.  If  the  French  ministers 
paid  any  respect  to  the  traditional  rules  handed 
down  to  them  through  many  generations,  they 
would  have  acted  towards  Frederie  as  the 
greatest  of  their  predecessors  acted  towards 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  That  there  was  deadly 
enmity  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  close  friendship 
between  Prussia  and  France.  With  Prance, 
Frederic  could  never  have  any  serious  contro- 
versy. His  territories  were  so  simated,  thai 
his  •ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it 
was,  could  never  impel  him  to  attack  her  of 
his  own  accord.  He  was  more  than  half  a 
Frenchman.  He  wrote,  spoke,  read  nothing 
but  French;  he  delighted  in  French  society. 
The  admiration  of  the  French  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  bis  exploits. 
It  seenaed  incredible  thai  anv  French  govern^ 
ment,  however  notorious  for  levity  or  stupidity^ 
could  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  de- 
spair. The  Austrian  diplomatists  propounded 
a  new  scheme  of  politics,  which,  il  must  be 
owned,  was  not  altogether  without  plausibility. 
The  great  powers,  according  to  this  theory* 
had  long  been  under  a  delusion.  They  had 
looked  on  each  other  as  namral  enemies,  while 
in  truth  they  were  natural  allies.  A  succession 
of  cruel  wars  had  devastated  Europe,  h^ 
thinned  the  population,  had  exhausted  the 
pnblio  resooreea,  had  loaded  govemmtlti  wiab 
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|i^ .immente  burden  of  debt;  and  wbea,  after 
'two  hundred  years  oJT  murderous  hostility  or 
'«f  holiow  truce  the  illustrious  houses  whose 
enmity  had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  io 
count  their  ^ains»  to  what  did  the  real  ad- 
vantage on  either  side  amount!  Simply  to 
this,  that  they  had  kept  each  other  from  thriv- 
ing. It  was  not  the  ICing  of  France,  it  was  not 
'tiie  Brnperor,  who  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  War  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  of  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Those  fintits  had  been  pilfered  by  states  of  the 
.second  and  third  rank,  which,  secured  against 
Jealousy  by  their  insignificance,  had  dexterously 
.aggrandized  ihemselves  while  pretending  to 
aerve  the  ajaimositv  of  the  great  chiefs  of 
'Christendom.  While  the  lion  and  tiger  were 
•tearing  each  other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into 
the  jungle  wkh  the  prey.  The  real  gainer  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  bad  been  neither  France 
nor  Austria,  bat  Sweden.  The  real  gainer  by 
^e  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been  neither 
France  nor  Austria,  but  Savoy.  The  real 
gainer  by  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
bad  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  the 
Qpstart  of  Brandenburg.  Of  all  these  instances, 
the  last  was  the  most  striking:  France  had 
made  great  efforts,  had  added  largely  to  her 
military  glory,  and  largely  to  her  public  bur- 
dens; and  for  what  end !  Merely  that  Frederic 
plight  rule  Silesia.  For  this  and  this  alone 
one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and  famine, 
pad  perished  in  Bohemia;  and  another  had 
furchased,  with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the 
barren  glory  of  Fontenoy.  And  this  prince, 
for  whom  France  had  suffered  so  much,  was 
he  a  grateful,  was  he  even  an  honenit  ally? 
flad  he  not  been  as  false  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles as  to  the  court  of  Vienna  1  Had  be  not 
Elayod  cu  a  lar^  scale,  the  same  part  which, 
1  private  Hfe,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of 
chicane  who  sets  his  neighbours  quarreningt  in- 
volves them  in  costly  and  interminable  Ikiga* 
^on,  and  beurays  them  to  each  other  all  round* 
<;ertain  that,  whoever  may  be  ruined,  he  shall 
be  enriched  t  Surely  the  true  wisdom  of  the 
^reat  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each  other, 
but  this  common  barrator,  who,  by  inflaming 
the  passions  of  both,  by  pretending  to  serve 
both,  and  by  deserting  both,  had  raised  himself 
above  the  station  to  which  he  was  bom.    The 

Seat  object  of  Austria  was  to  regain  Silesia; 
e  great  object  of  France  was  to  obtain  an  ac- 
cession of  territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders. 
If  thev  took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that,  after  a  war  of  many  years, 
aAer  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  brave 
inen,  aAer  the  waste  of  many  millions  of  crowns, 
ihej  would  lay  down  their  arms  without  having 
achieved  either  object ;  but,  if  they  came  to  an 
understanding,  there  would  be  no  risk  and  no 
jlifficulty.  Austria  would  willingly  make  in 
Belgium  such  cessions  as  France  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched  baules.  Silesia 
would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of 
which  it  had  long  been  a  part.  The  union  of 
two  such  powerftil  governments  would  at  once 
overawe  me  B^g  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted, 
one  short  compaiga  would  settle  his  fate. 
France  and  Austria,  long  accustomed  to  rise 
Uom  the  game  of  war  ^th  losers,  would,  £or 


the  flrst  time,  both  be  gaJnm.  Thare  eonld  be 
no  room  for  jealousy  between  them.  The 
power  of  both  would  be  increased  at  once ;  the 
equilibrium  between  them  would  be  preserved ; 
and  the  only  sufferer  would  be  a  mischievous 
and  unprincipled  bucanier,  who  deserved  no 
tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  novel- 
ty and  ingenuity,  soon  became  fashionable  at 
the  supper-parties  and  in  the  coffee-homes  of 
Paris,  and  were  espoused  by  every  gay  mar- 
quis and  every  facetious  abb^  who  was  ad- 
autted  to  see  Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair 
curled  and  powdered.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
any  political  tlieory  that  the  strange  coalition 
between  France  and  Austria  owed  its  origin. 
The  real  motive  which  induced  the  great  conti* 
nental  powers  to  forget  their  old  animosities 
and  their  old  state  maxims,  was  personal  aver- 
sion to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  feeling  was 
strongest  in  Maria  Theresa;  biU  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  her.  Frederic,  in  some  re- 
spects a  good  master,  was  emphatically  a  bad 
neighbour.  That  he  was  hard  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, and  quick  to  take  all  advantages,  was  not 
his  most  odious  fault  His  bitter  and  scoffing 
speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds  than  his 
ambition.  In  his  character  of  wit  be  was 
under  less  restraint  than  even  in  his  charactar 
of  ruler.  Satirical  verses  against  all  the 
princes  and  ministers  of  Europe  were  ascribed 
to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conversation  he 
alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in 
terms  which  would  have  better  suited  CoU^  in 
a  war  of  repartee  with  young  Gr^biUon  at 
Pelletier's  table,  than  a  great  sovereign  speak- 
ing of  great,  sovereigns.  About  women  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  in  a  man* 
ner  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  ineekest 
of  Tomen  to  forgive ;  and,  unfortunately  ihr 
him,  almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then  go* 
verned  by  women  who  were  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous for  meekness.  Maria  Theresa  her^ 
self  had  not  escaped  his  scurrilous  jests ;  the 
^press  Elizabeth  of  Russia  knew  that  her 
gallantries  afforded  him  a  favourite  theme  for 
ribaldry  and  invective;  Madame  de  Pompa* 
dour,  who  was  really  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  bad  been  even  more  keenly  galled. 
She  had  attempted,  by  the  most  delicate  flattery, 
to  propitiate  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  her  mes- 
sages had  drawn  from  him  only  dry  and  sar* 
castic  replies.  The  Empress-Queea  took  a 
very  different  course.  Though  the  haughtiest 
<^  princesses,  though  the  most  austere  of  ma* 
trons,  she  foigot  in  her  thirst  for  revenge  both 
the  dignity  of  her  race  and  the  purity  of  her 
character,  and  condescended  to  flatter  the  low- 
born and  low-minded  concubine,  who,  having 
acquired  influence  by  prostituting  herself,  re- 
tained it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria  The- 
resa actually  wrote  with  ner  own  hand  a  note, 
full  of  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  butcher 
Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican  D'Etioles. 
the  kidnapper  of  young  girls  for  the  Potchnixw 
ccr^— a  strange  cousin  for  the  descendant  of  so 
many  Emperors  of  the  Westl  The  mistress 
was  completely  gained  over,  and  easily  earried 
her  point  with  Louis,  who  had,  indeed,  wroBiia 
of  his  own  to  resent.    Hia  feelings 
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qviek ;  bvt  contempt,  s^rs  the  eastern  proverb, 
pierces  even  through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ; 
and  neither  prudence  nor  decoram  had  ever 
restrained  Pnederic  fi'om  expressing  his  mea- 
soreless  contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbecilitjr, 
and  the  baseness  of  lionis.  France  was  thus 
indaced  to  join  the  coalition ;  and  the  example 
of  Prance  determined  the  conduct  of  Sweden, 
Uien  completely  subject  to  French  influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely 
strong  enough  to  attack  him  openly ;  but  they 
Tere  desirous  to  add  to  all  their  other  advan- 
tages the  advantage  of  a  surprise.  He  was 
not,  however,  a  man  to  be  taken  off  his  guard. 
He  had  toots  in  every  court;  and  he  now  re- 
ceived from  Vienna,  from  Dresden,  and  from 
Paris,  accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  con- 
sistent, that  he  could  not  doubt  of  his  danger. 
He  learnt  that  he  was  to  be  assailed  at  once 
by  Prance,  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony,  Sweden, 
and  the  Germanic  body ;  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  dominions  was  to  be  portioned  out 
amongst  his  enemies;  that  France,  which 
from  her  geographical  position  could  not  di- 
rectly share  in  his  spoils,  was  to  receive  an 
equivalent  in  the  Netherlands;  that  Austria 
was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  czarina  East 
Prussia;  that  Augustus  of  Saxony  expected 
Magdeburg;  and  that  Sweden  would  be  re- 
warded with  part  of  Pomerania.  If  these  de- 
signs succeeded,  the  house  of  Bradenburg 
would  at  once  sink  in  the  Buropean  sjrstem  to 
a  place  lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temburg  or  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs 
would  fail  1  No  such  union  of  the  continental 
powers  had  been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  formi- 
dable confederacy  bad  in  a  week  conquered 
aU  the  provinces  of  Venice,  when  Venice  was 
at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  glory.  A 
less  formidable  confederacy  had  compelled 
Louis  the  Fourteeuth  to  bow  down  his  haughty 
head  to  the  very  aaxth.  A  less  formidable  con- 
federacy has,  within  our  own  memory,  subju- 
gated a  still  mightier  empire,  and  abas^  a  still 
prouder  name.  Such  odds  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  war.  The  people  whom  Frederic 
ruled  were  not  five  millions.  The  population 
of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against 
him  amoimted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The 
disproportion  in  wealth  was  at  least  equally 
greiat.  Small  communities,  actuated  by  strong 
sentiments  of  patriotism  or  loyalty,  have  some- 
times made  head  against  great  monarchies 
weakened  by  factions  and  discontents.  But 
small  as  was  Frederic's  kingdom,  it  probably 
eontained  a  greater  number  of  disaffected  sub- 
jects than  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  states  of 
his  enemies.  Silesia  formed  a  fourth  part  of 
his  dominions ;  and  from  the  Silesians,  bom 
under  the  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that  he 
could  expect  was  apathy.  Prom  the  Silesian 
Catbolies  he  could  hardly  expect  any  thing  but 
resistance. 

Some  states  have  been  enabled,  by  their  geo- 
graphical position,  to  defend  themselves  with 
advantage  against  immense  force.  The  sea 
aaa  rep^^edly  protected  England  against  the 
fory  of  the  whole  Continent  The  Venetian 
government,  driven  from  its  possessions  on  the 
«ad»oooid  stiU bid  defiance  to  the  coAfederatet 


of  Cambray  from  the  arsenal  amidst  the  &k 
goons.  More  than  one  great  and  well-appoini- 
ed  army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Swil- 
zeriand  as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the 
passes  of  the  Alps.  Frederk  had  no  such  ad* 
vantage.  The  form  of  his  states,  their  situft- 
tion,  the  nature  of  the  ground;  all  were  against 
him.  His  long,  scattered,  stragglii^  territory^ 
seemed  to  have  been  shaped  with  an  express 
view  to  the  convenience  of  invaders,  and  was 
protected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain  of  hills. 
Scarcely  any  comer  of  it  was  a  week's  march 
from  the  territory  of  the  eneno^.  The  capital 
itself;  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  constantly 
exposed  to  insult.  In  truth,  there  was  hardly 
a  politician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doabteJl 
that  the  conflict  wotdd  be  terminated  in  a  veir 
few  days  by  the  prostration  of  the  hotise  of 
Brandenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very  differ- 
ent He  anticipated  nothing  short  of  his  own 
min,  and  of  the  rain  of  his  family.  Yet  there 
was  still  a  chance,  a  slender  chance,  of  escape*- 
His  states  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  cea 
tral  position ;  his  enemies  were  widely  sepa 
rated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  conve- 
niently unite  their  overwhelmiiig  forces  on  one 
point  They  inhabited  different  climates,  and 
it  was  probable  that  the  season  of  the  year 
which  would  be  best  suited  to  the  military  ope- 
rations of  one  portion  of  the  league,  would  be 
unfavourable  to  those  of  another  portion.  The 
Prussian  monarchy,  too)  was  free  from  some 
infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far 
more  extensive  and  magnificent  Its  effective 
strength  for  a  desperate  struggle  was  not  to  be 
measured  merely  by  the  number  of  square 
miles  or  the  number  of  people.  In  that  spare 
but  well-knit  xxd  well-exercised  body,,  there 
was  nothing  h\:  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  bonew 
No  public  crcvUtors  looked  for  dividends.  No 
distant  colonies  required  defei>ce.  No  court* 
filled  with  flatterers  aiKl  mistresses,  devoured 
the  pay  of  fifty  battalions.  The  Prussian 
army,  tiioogh  far  inferior  in  ntunber  to  the 
troops  which  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
was  yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  Prussian  dominions.  It  was  also  admi- 
rably trained  and  admirably  ofllcered,  accus- 
tomed to  obey  and  accustomed  to  conquer. 
The  revenue  was  not  only  unencumbered  by 
debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in  time 
of  peace.  Alone  of  all  the  European  princes^ 
Frederic  bad  a  treasure  laid  up  for  a  day  of 
difficulty.  Above  all,  he  was  one,  and  his 
enemies  were  many.  In  their  camps  would 
certainly  be  found  the  jealousy,  the  dissension^ 
the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalitions ;  on 
his  side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy 
of  a  strong  dictatorship.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  deficiency  of  mHitafy  means  might  be  sup- 
plied by  the  resources  of  military  art  Small 
as  the  king's  army  was,  when  compared  with 
the  six  hundred  thousand  men  whom  the  con- 
federates could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of 
movement  might  in  some  degree  compensate 
for  deficiency  of  bulk.  It  was  thus  just  possi- 
ble that  genius,  judgment,  resolution,  and  good 
luck  united,  might  protract  the  straggle  during 
a  campaign  or  two ;  and  to  gain  even  a  month 
was  of  importance.    It  oould  net  be  lenc  W- 
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Ibre  the  tiees  iHiieli  are  found  in  all  extensive 
confederacies  would  begin  to  show  themselves. 
Every  mennber  of  the  league  would  think  his 
x>wn  share  of  the  war  too  large,  and  his  own 
share  of  the  spoils  too  smalL  Complaints  and 
recrimination  would  abound.  The  Turk  might 
stir  on  the  Danube ;  the  statesmen  of  France 
might  discover  the  error  which  they  had  com- 
mitted in  abandoning  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple.n  of  their  national  policy.  Above  alC  death 
might  rid  Prussia  of  its  most  foraiidable  ene- 
mies. The  war  was  the  effect  of  the  personal 
aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sovereigns 
regarded  Frederic ;  and  the  decease  of  any  of 
those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  state  of  finrope. 

In  the  midst  of  an  horizon  generally  dark 
and  stormy,  Frederic  could  discern  one  bright 
spot.  The  peace  which  had  been  oonduded 
between  England  and  France  in  1748,  bad 
been  in  Europe  no  more  than  an  armistice*, 
and  had  not  even  been  an  armistice  in  the 
t>ther  <]«arters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Camatic  was  disputed  between 
two  great  Mussulman  houses;  Fort  Saint 
Oeorge  had  taken  the  one  side,  PoDdicherry  the 
other;  and  in  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges 
the  troops  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  t>een 
opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix.  A  struggle  less 
important  in  its  consequence,  but  not  less 
likely  to  produce  immediate  irritation,  was 
carried  on  between  those  French  and  English 
adventurers,  who  kidnapped  negroes  and  col- 
lected gold  dust  on  the  coa^  of  Guinea.  But 
it  was  in  North  America  that  the  emulation 
and  mutual  aversion  of  the  two  nations  were 
most  conspicuous.  The  French  attempted  to 
hem  in  the  English  colonists  by  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  extending  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  En^^lish 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  ap- 
peared on  each  side  mingled  with  the  **  Pale 
races.*'  Battles  were  fought;  forts  were 
stormed;  and  hideous  stories  about  stakes, 
sealpings,  and  death-songs  reached  Europe, 
and  inflamed  that  national  animosity  which 
the  ri\'alry  of  ages  had  produced.  The  dis- 
putes between  Trance  and  England  came  to  a 
crisis  at  the  veiy  time  when  the  tempest  which 
had  been  gathering  was  about  to  burst  on 
Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederic 
would  have  led  him,  if  he  had  been  allowed 
an  option,  to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
But  the  folly  of  the  court  of  Versailles  left 
him  no  choice.  France  became  the  tool  of 
Austria,  and  Frederic  was  forced  to  become  the 
ally  of  England.  He  could  not,  indeed,  expect 
that  a  power  which  covered  the  sea  with  its 
fleets,  and  which  had  to  make  war  at  once  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able  to 
spare  a  large  number  of  troops  for  operations 
in  Germany.  But  England,  though  poor  com- 
pared with  the  England  of  our  time,  was  far 
richer  than  any  country  on  the  Continent. 
The  amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources 
m'hich  she  found  in  her  credit,  though  thev 
may  be  thought  small  by  a  generation  which 
has  seen  her  raise  a  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions in  a  single  year,  appeared  miraculous  to 
the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very  moderate 
portion  of  her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able 
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and  eeonomieBi  prince,  in  a  omutry  whera 
prices  were  low,  would  be  safllcient  to  equip 
and  maintain  a  formidable  army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederic 
found  himself.  He  saw  the  whole  extent  of 
his  peril.  He  saw  that  there  was  still  a  faint 
possibility  of  escape ;  and,  with  prudent  teme- 
rity, he  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  It 
was  in  die  month  of  August,  1766,  that  the 
great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced. 
The  kiBg  demanded  of  the  Empress-Queen  a 
distinct  explanation  of  her  intentions,  and 
plainly  told  her  that  he  should  consider  a 
refusid  as  a  declaration  of  war.  "I  want,"  ha 
said,  **  no  answer  in  the  style  of  an  oracle.** 
He  received  an  answer  at  once  haughty  and 
evasive.  In  an  instant,  the  rich  electorate  of 
Saxony  was  overflowed  by  sixty  thousand 
Prussian  troops.  Augustus  with  his  army 
occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pima.  The 
Queen  of  Poland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few 
days  Pima  was  blockaded  and  Dresden  was 
taken.  The  object  of  Frederic  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Saxon  State  Papers;  for 
those  papers,  he  well  knew,  contained  ample 
proofs  that,  though  apparently  an  aggressor,  he 
was  really  acting  in  self-defence.  The  Queen 
•f  Poland,  as  well  acquainted  *a8  Prederio 
with  the  importance  of  those  documents,  had 
packed  them  up,  had  concealed  them  in  her 
bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to  send  them  off 
to  Warsaw,  when  a  Prossian  oflteer  made  his 
appearance.  In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would 
venture  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  a  daughter 
of  an  emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin, 
she  placed  herself  before  the  trank,  and  at 
length  sat  down  on  it.  But  all  resistance  was 
vain.  The  papers' were  carried  to  Frederic, 
who  fbimd  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  designs  of  the  coalition.  The 
most  important  documents  were  instantly  pub- 
lished, and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was 
?reat  It  was  clear  that,  cf  whatever  sins  the 
King  of  Prassia  might  formerly  have  been 
guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party,  and  had 
merely  anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy 
him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pima  was  in  the  mean 
time  closely  invested ;  but  the  besieged  were 
not  without  hopes  of  succour.  A  great  Aus- 
trian army  under  Marshal  Brown  was  about 
to  pour  through  the  passes  which  separate 
Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Prederio  \t(i  at  Pima 
a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons,  has- 
tened into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at 
Lowositz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  de- 
cided the  ihle  of  Saxony.  Augustus  and  his 
favourite.  Buhl,  fled  to  Poland.  The  whole 
army  of  the  electorate  capitulated.  From  that 
time  till  the  end  of  the  war,  Frederic  treated 
Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or,  rather, 
he  acted  towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  that  tremendous  sentence— ««e/>;ctfof  tarn- 
qttam  ntot,  vUet  tanquam  aHeno$,  Saxony  was 
as  much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg ;  and 
he  had  no  such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Sax- 
ony as  he  had  in  the  welfare  of  Brandenburg. 
He  accordingly  levied  troops  and  exacted  eoa- 
tribntions  throughout  the  enslaved  provinae* 
uritk  Ur  more  rigour  than  in  any  pan  of  hk 
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Biwremtteilhoosiidnian  who 
had  been  in  the  enmp  tt  Pinui  were  half  com- 
pelled, half  persnadied,  to  enlist  under  their 
eoA^neior.  Thoa,  within  a  few  weeks  from 
tfie  oomnieocement  of  hostilities,  one  of  the 
confederates  had  been  disarmed,  and  his  wear 
pons  pointed  against  the  rest 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operalions. 
AH  had  hitherto  gone  well.  But  the  real  tug 
of  war  was  stUl  to  come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  year  1 757  would  be  aneAorabk  era 
in  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple, 
bold,  and  judicious.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
wiih  an  English  and  Hanoverian  army  was  in 
Western  Germany,  and  joif^t  be  :able  to  pre- 
Tent  the  French  troops  from  attacking  Prussia. 
JThe  Russians,  confined  by  their  snows,  would 
probably  not  atir  till  the  spring  was  tsu  ad- 
Tanced.  8axDny  was  prostrated.  Sweden  could 
do  nothing  very  hn^rtant.  During  a  few 
months  Frederic  would  have  to  deal  with 
Austria  alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were 
aoainst  him.  But  ability  and  courage  have 
often  triumphed  against  odds  still  more  formi- 
dable. 

Early  in  1767  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony 
began  to  move.  Through  four  defiles  in  the 
mountains  they  came  pouring  into  Bohemia. 
Prague  was  his  first  mark ;  but  the  ulterior  ob- 
ject was  probably  Vienna.  At  Prague  lay 
Marshal  Brown  with  one  great  army.  Daun, 
the  most  cautious  and  fortunate  of  the  Austrian 
aaptains,  was  advancing  with  another.  Fre- 
deric determined  to  overwhelm  Brown  before 
Daun  should  arrive.  On  the  sixth  of  May  was 
fought,  under  those  walls  which,  a  hundred  and 
Ihir^  years  before,  had  witnessed  the  victory 
of  the  Catholic  league  and  the  flight  of  the  un- 
happy Palatine,  a  battle  more  bloody  than  any 
which  Europe  saw  during  the  Ions:  interval  be- 
tween Malplaquet  and  Eylan.  The  kiog  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  were  distin- 
guished on  that  day  by  their  valour  and  exer- 
lions.  But  the  chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin. 
When  the  Prussian  infantry  wavered,. the  stout 
old  marshal  snatched  the  colours  from  an  en- 
aign,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air,  led  back  his 
regiment  to  the  charge.  Thus  at  seventy-two 
^ears  of  age,  he  iell  in  the  thickest  battle,  still 
grasping  the  standard  which  bears  the  Uack 
eagle  on  the  field  argent  The  victory  remain- 
ed with  the  king.  JSut  it  had  been  dearly  pnr- 
ehased.  Whole  columns  of  his  bravest  war- 
•riors  had  fallen.  He  admitted  that  he  had  lost 
.eighteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  enemy,  twenty- 
lour  thousand  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken. 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in 
Prague.  Part  fied  to  join  the  troops  which, 
voder  the  command  of  Daun,  were  now  dose 
■Mt  hand.  Frederic  determined  to  play  over 
the  same  game  which  had  succeeded  at  I«owo< 
^ita.  He  leA  a  large  force  to  besiege  Prague, 
«Ad  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he 
Marched  against  Daun.  The  cautious  marshal, 
tibough  he  had  a  great  superiority  in  numbers, 
would  risk  nothing.  He  occupied  at  Kolin  a 
position  alaiost  impregnable,  and  awaited  the 
Attack  Of  the  king. 

It  was  the  18th  of  Juno— a  day  which,  if  the 


Greek  superstition  sliU  lelaisad  iu  |iflmoo» 
would  be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis— a  day  om 
which  the  two  greatest  princes  and  sokUers  oC 
modern  times  were  taught,  by  a  terrible  exp«- 
rienee,  that  neither  skill  nor  valour  can  fix  tke 
inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle  began  befoce 
noon ;  and  part  of  the  Prussian  army  maintain- 
ed the  contest  till  aAer  the  midsummer  sun 
had  gone  down.  Bat  at  length  the  king  found 
that  his  troops,  having  been  repeatedly  driven 
back  with  frightful  carnage,  could  no  longer  be 
led  to  the  charge.  He  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  quit  the  field.  The  officers  of  bia 
personal  stafi*  were  under  the  neceasi^  of  ex- 
postuiating  with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the 
liberty  to  say,  ^Does  your  majesty  mean  tp 
storm  the  batteries  alone  1"  Thirteen  thousand 
of  his  bravest  followers  had  perished.  Ifothinf 
remained  for  him  but  to  reUreat  in  good  orda^ 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  to  huny  hit 
army  by  different  routes  out  oi  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  finaL  Fredeno*a 
situation  had  at  best  been  sud^  that  only  an  unc 
interrupted  run  of  good4uok  could  save  him* 
as  it  seemed,  from  ruin.  And  now,  almost  in 
the  outset  of  the  contest,  he  had  met  with  a 
check  which,  even  in  a  war  between  equal 
powers,  would  have  been  felt  as  serious.  He 
had  owed  much  to  the  opinion  which  all 
Europe  entertained  of  his  army.  Since  his  ac^ 
cession,  his  soldiers  had  in  many  successive 
battles  been  victorious  over  the  Austriansi. 
But  the  glory  had  departed  from  his  arms.  All 
whom  lus  malevolent  sarcasms  had  wounded 
made  haste  to  avenge  themselves  by  scoffing 
at  the  seofier.  His  soldiers  had  ceased  to  co»* 
fide  in  his  star.  In  every  part  of  his  camp  hia 
dispositions  were  severely  criticised.  Even  i^  ^ 
his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  nan 
brotlier  William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather, 
in  truth,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  kiog,  could  not  re* 
frain  from  lamenting  his  own  fate  and  that  of 
the  house  of  Hohenxollem,  once  so  great  and 
so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the  rash  ambitioA 
of  iu  chief,  made  a  byword  to  all  nations. 
These  complaint*,  and  some  blunders  whicli 
William  committed  during  the  retreat  from 
Bohemia,  called  forth  the  bitter  displeasure  of 
the  inexorable  kiog.  The  prince's  heart  was 
broken  by  the  cutting  reproaches  of  his  brother ; 
he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a  country  seat, 
and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexa- 
tion. 

It  seemed  that  the  king's  distress  could 
hardly  be  increased.  Yet  at  this  moment 
another  blow  not  less  terrible  than  that  of 
Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The  French  under  Mar- 
shal D'Estr^  had  invaded  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberiand  had  given  them  battle  at 
Hastembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In  order 
to  save  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire 
subjugation,  he  had  made,  at  Clostem  Severn* 
an  arrangement  with  the  French  generals 
which  leA  them  at  liberty  to  turn  their  ansa 
against  the  Prussian  dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's 
distress,  he  lost  his  mother  just  at  this  tiast; 
and  he  appears  to  have  felt  the  loss  more  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  hardness  aad  ae* 
verity  of  his  character.    In  truth,  his  misfit* 
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jnuMS  hid  now  eat  to  thft  qnick.  The  mocktr, 
the  tyrant,  the  most  rigoroaa,  the  most  imperi- 
ous, the  most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  un- 
happy. His  face  was  so  haggard  and  his  form 
.  to  thm,  that  when  on  his  return  from  Bohemia 
he  passed  through  Leipsic  the  people  hardly 
[  knew  him  again.  His  sleep  was  hroken ;  the 
tears,  in  spite  of  himself^  often  started  into  his 
•  eyes ;  and  the  grave  began  to  present  itself  to 
^s  agitated  mind  as  the  best  refu^  from 
misery  and  dishonour.  His  resolution  was 
fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive,  and  never  to 
make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from 
hie  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He 
saw  nothing  left  for  him  except  to  die ;  and  he 
deliberately  chose  his  mode  of  death.  He  al- 
ways carried  about  with  him  a  sure  and  speedy 
poison  in  a  small  glass  ca^e ;  and  to  the  few 
in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  he  made  no 
mystery  of  his  resolution. 

j3ut  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  the 
state  of  Frederic's  mind,  if  we  left  out  of  view 
the  laughable  peouUarities  which  contrasted  so 
singularly  with  the  gravity,  energy,  and  harsh- 
ness of  bis  character.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic  predominated 
in  the  strange  scene  which  was  then  acted.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  great  king's  calamities,  his 
passion  for  writing  indifferent  poetry  grew 
stronger  and  stronger.  Enemies  all  around 
him,  despair  in  his  heart,  pills  of  corrosive 
aublimate  hidden  in  his  clothes,  he  poured  forth 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  lines,  hateful  to 
gcMls  and  men^he  insipid  dregs  of  Voltaire's 
Hippocrene — the  fdint  echo  of  the  lyre  of 
Chaulien.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  what  he 
did  during  the  last  months  of  1757,  with  what 
he  wrote  during  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  equal  portion  of  the  life 
of  Hannibal,  of  Csesar,  or  of  Napoleon,  «ill 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  short  period,  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of 
Frederic.  Tet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  lei- 
aure  of  the  illustrious  warrior  was  employed 
in  producing  odes  and  epistles,  a  little  better 
than  Gibber's,  and  a  little  worse  than  Hayley's. 
Here  and  there  a  manly  sentiment  which  de- 
serves to  be  in  prose,  makes  it  appearance  in 
company  with  Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Ely- 
sium and  Acheron,  the  plaintive  Philomel,  the 
poppies  of  Morpheus,  and  all  the  other  frippery 
which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a  proud  beauty  to 
her  waiting-women,  has  long  been  contemptu- 
ously abandoned  by  genius  to  mediocrity.  We 
hardly  know  any  instance  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  nature  so  striking,  and  so 
grotesque,  as  the  character  of  this  haughty, 
vigilant,  resolute,  sagacious  blue-stocking, 
half  Mithridates  and  hsilfTrissotin,  bearing  up 
against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an  ounce  of 
poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses 
in  the  other. 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  ad- 
vances towards  a  reconciliation  with  Voltaire, 
and  some  civil  letters  had  passed  between 
them.  After  the  battle  of  Kolin  their  episto- 
lary intercourse  became,  at  least  in  seeming, 
friendly  and  confidential.  We  do  not  know 
any  collection  of  letters  which  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  parts 
of  human  uattire  as  the  correspondence  of  these 


8traac«  beings  after  Ih^  had  eAho^  for- 
giveness. Both  felt  that  the  quarrel  had  lower- 
ed them  in  the  public  estimation.  They  ad- 
mired each  other.  They  stood  in  need  of  eaeh 
other.  The  great  king  wished  to  be  handad 
down  to  posterity  by  the  great  writer.  The  great 
writer  felt  himself  exalt^  by  the  homage  of  the 
great  king.  Tet  the  wounds  which  Uiey  had 
inflicted  on  each  other  were  too  deep  to  be 
effaced,  or  even  perfectly  healed.  Not  only  did 
the  scars  remain;  the  sore  places  often  festered 
and  bled  afresh. 

The  letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
compliments,  thanks,  offers  of  service,  assu- 
rances of  attachment.  But  if  any  thin^  brought 
back  to  Frederic's  recollection  the  cunning 
and  mischievous  pranks  by  which  Voltaire 
had  provoked  him,  some  expression  of  oon- 
tempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst 
of  his  eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  when  any 
thing  recalled  to  the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  ouv 
rages  which  he  and  his  kinswoman  had  saf> 
fered  at  Frankfort  All  at  once  his  flowing 
panegyric  is  turned  into  invective.  **  Remem- 
ber how  you  behaved  to  me.  For  your  sake  I 
have  lost  the  favour  of  my  king.  For  your 
sake  I  am  an  exile  from  my  country.  I  loved 
vou,  1  trusted  myself  to  you.  I  had  no  wish 
but  to  end  my  life  in  3rour  service.  And  what 
was  my  reward  1  Stripped  of  all  you  had  b^ 
stowed  on  roe,  the  key,  the  order,  the  pension, 
I  was  forced  to  fly  from  your  territories.  I  wae 
hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from  your 
grenadiers.  I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plundered 
My  niece  was  dragged  in  the  mud  of  Frankfort 
by  your  soldiers  as  if  she  had  been  some  wretch 
ed  follower  of  your  camp.  You  have  great  ta^ 
lents.  You  have  good  qualities.  But  you  have 
one  odious  vice.  You  delight  in  the  abasement 
of  your  fellow-creatures.  You  have  brought 
disgrace  on  the  name  of  philosopher.  You 
have  given  some  colour  to  the  slanders  of  the 
bigots  who  say  that  no  confidence  can  he 
placed  in  the  justice  or  humanity  of  those  who 
reject  the  Christian  faith."  Then  the  king  an* 
swers  with  less  heat,  but  with  equal  severity—* 
*<You  know  that  you  behaved  shamefully  in 
Prussia.  It  is  well  for  you  that  you  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities 
of  genius  as  I  am.  Yon  richly  deserved  to  see 
the  inside  of  a  dungeon.  Your  talents  are  not 
more  widely  known  than  your  faithlessness 
and  your  malevolence.  The  grave  itself  is  no 
asylum  from  your  spite.  Maopertuis  is  dead; 
but  you  still  go  on  calumniating  and  deriding 
him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable 
enough  while  he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no 
more  of  this.  And,  above  all,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  your  niece.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  her 
name.  I  can  bear  with  your  fhults  for  the  sake 
of  your  merits ;  but  she  has  not  written  JfaAo* 
mft  or  Merope** 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  nmi* 
cable  communication,  but  it  was  not  so.  After 
every  outbreak  of  ill  humour  this  extraordinary 
pair  became  more  loving  than  before,  ana  ex 
changed  compliments  and  assurances  of  mii» 
tual  regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote 
thus  to  each  other  were  Bot  very  nuurded  im 
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wliat  tiiey  said  of  each  other.  The  Enj^ish 
aniba.ssador,  MitchelU  who  knew  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  coostantty  writing  to  Voltaire 
with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  most  import- 
ant subjects,  was  amazed  to  hear  his  majesty 
designate  this  highly  favoured  correspondent 
as  a  had-hearted  fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  language  which 
the  poet  held  about  the  king  was  not  much 
more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  hare  puzzled  Voltaire  him- 
self to  say  what  was  his  real  feeling  towards 
Frederic.  It  was  compounded  of  all  senti- 
Bients,  from  enmity  to  friendship,  and  from 
scorn  to  admiration;  and  the  proportions  in 
which  these  elements  were  mixed  changed 
erery  moment  The  old  patriarch  resembled 
the  spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cuffs, 
laughs,  kisses,  and  cuddles  within  one  quarter 
of  an  hour.  His  resentment  was  not  extin- 
guished; yet  he  was  not  without  sympathy  for 
his  old  fViend.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  wished 
success  to  the  arms  of  his  country.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, he  was  anxious  for  the  stability  of  a 
throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed 
both  to  save  and  to  humble  Frederic  There 
was  one  way,  and  only  one,  in  which  all  his 
conflicting  feelings  could  at  once  be  gratified. 
If  Frederic  were  preserved  by  the  interference 
of  France,  if  it  were  known  that  for  that  inter- 
ference he  was  indebted  to  the  mediation  of 
Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious  re- 
venge; this  would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals 
of  fiire  on  that  haughty  head.  Nor  did  the  vain 
and  restless  poet  think  it  impossible  that  he 
mig^t,  from  his  hermitage  near  the  Alps,  dic- 
tate peace  to  Europe.  D'Cstrees  had  quitted 
Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French 
army  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, a  man  whose  chief  distinction  was  derived 
Arom  his  success  in  gallantry.  Richelieu  was, 
in  truth,  the  most  eminent  of  that  race  of  se- 
ducers by  profession  who  Aimished  Cr^billon 
the  younger  and  La  Clos  with  models  for  their 
heroes.  Ih  his  earlier  dajrs  the  roy^l  house 
itself  had  not  .been  secure  from  his  presumptu- 
ous love.  He  was  believed  to  have  carried  his 
conquests  into  the  family  of  Orleans;  and  some 
suspected  that  he  was  not  unconcerned  in  the 
mysterious  remorse  which  imbittered  the  last 
hours  of  the  charming  mother  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth. But  the  duke  was  now  fifty  years  old. 
With  d  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head 
long  accustomed  to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  im- 
paired constitution,  an  impidred  fortune,  and, 
worst  of  all,  a  very  red  nose,  he  was  entering 
on  a  dall,  frivolous,  and  unrespected  old  age. 
Without  one  qualification  for  military  com- 
mand except  that  personal  courage  which  was 
common  to  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of 
France,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Hanover;  and  in  that  situation  he  did 
his  best  to  repair,  by  extortion  and  corruption, 
the  injury  whfch  he  had  done  to  his  property 
by  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  lifis 
hated  the  phil  >sophers  as  a  sect— not  for  those 
parts  of  their  system  which  a  good  and  wise 
man  would  have  condemned— but  for  their 
virtues,  for  their  spirit  of  firee  inquiry,  and  for 
Kieir  hamd  of  those  social  abuses  of  which  ha 


was  himself  the  personification.  But  he,  iifk 
many  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  excepted 
Voltaire  from  the  list  of  proscribed  writers. 
He  frequently  sent  flattering  letters  to  Ferney. 
He  did  the  patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow 
money  of  him,  and  even  carried  his  conde- 
scending friendship  so  far  as  to  forget  to  pay 
interest.  Voltaire  thought  that  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  bring  the  duke  and  the  King  oif 
Prussia  into  communication  with  each  other* 
He  wrote  earnestly  to  both ;  and  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  a  correspond^ce  betwelen  them 
was  commenced. 

But  it  was  to  ver^  diflbrent  means  that  Fre- 
deric was  to  owe  his  deliverance.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  the  net  seemed  to  have 
closed  completely  round  him.  The  Russians 
were  in  the  field,  and  were  spreading  devasta- 
tion through  his  eastern  provinces.  8ilesi» 
was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  French 
army  was  advancing  from  the  west  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of  the 
great  Armorican  house  of  Rohan.  Berlin  it- 
self had  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Croatians.  Such  was  the  situation  from  which 
Frederic  extricated  himself,  with  dazzling 
glory,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soobise.  On  the 
fifth  of  November  the  armies  met  at  Rosbach. 
The  French  were  two  to  one ;  but  they  were 
ill-disciplined,  and  their  general  was  a  dunce. 
The  tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the  well-regulated 
valour  of  the  Prussian  troops,  obtained  a  com 
plete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the  invaders 
were  made  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their  co- 
lours, their  bag^ge,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Those  who  escaped  fled  as  con- 
fusedly as  a  mob  scattered  by  cavalry.  Victo- 
rious in  the  west,  the  king  turned  his  arms 
towards  Bilesia.  In  that  quarter  every  thin? 
seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  had  fallen ;  and 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  a  mighty  power, 
held  the  whole  province.  On  the  fifth  of  De- 
cember, exactly  one  month  after  the  battle  of 
Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less 
than  sixty  thousand,  met  at  Leuthen,  hard  by 
Breslau.  The  king,  who  was,  in  general, 
perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  consider  the 
common  soldier  as  a  mere  machine,  resorted, 
on  this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  thosii 
which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed  with 
such  signal  success  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating military  enthusiasm.  The  principal 
officers  were  convoked.  Frederic  addressed 
them  with  great  force  and  pathos ;  and  directed 
them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he  had  spokea 
to  ^hem.  When  the  armies  were  set  in  battle 
array,  the  Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of 
fierce  excitement;  but  their  excitement  showed 
itself  after  the  fashion  of  a  grave  people.  The 
columns  advanced  to  the  attack  chanting,  to 
the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  rude  hymns 
of  the  old  Saxon  Herhholds.  They  had  never 
fought  so  well ;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their 
chief  ever  been  so  conspicuous.  **That  bat- 
tle," said  Napoleon, "  was  a  masterpiece.  Of 
itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  Frederic  to  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals.**  The 
vicioiy  was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousaad 
Anstnans  were  killed,  wounded,  or  takets 
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ifty  stand  of  cokmrs,  a  hoadrad  gnB«»  fear 
tiioasand  wagons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prassiaas.  Breslaa  opened  its  gates ;  Silesia 
was  reconqaered ;  Charles  of  Lorraine  retired 
to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brussels;  and 
Frederic  allovred  his  troops  to  take  some  re- 
pose in  winter  quarters,  aAer  a  campaign,  to 
the  Ticissitudes  of  which  it  will  he  difficult  to 
find  any  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  histoiy. 

The  king's  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He 
had,  during  the  last  year,  maintained  a  con- 
test,  on  terms  of  advantage,  against  three 
powers,  the  weakest  of  which  had  more  than 
three  times  his  resources.  He  had  fought  four 
great  pitched  battles  against  superior  forces. 
Three  of  these  battles  he  had  gained ;  and  the 
defeat  of  KoUn,  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather 
raised  than  lowered  his  military  renown.  The 
victory  of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  dav,  tie  proudest 
on  the  roll  of  Prussian  fame.  Leipsic,  indeed, 
and  Waterloo,  produced  consequences  more 
important  to  mankind.  But  the  glory  of  Leipsic 
must  be  shared  by  the  Prussians  with  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Russians;  a/id  at  Waterloo  the 
British  infantry  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  The  victory  of  Rosbach  was,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  less  honourable  than 
that  of  Leuthen ,  for  it  was  gained  over  an 
incapable  general  and  a  disorganized  army. 
But  the  moral  effect  which  it  produced  was 
immense.  All  the  preceding  triumphs  of 
Frederic  had  been  triumphs  over  Germans,  and 
could  excite  no  emotions  of  natural  pride 
among  the  German  people.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian  could  feel  any 
patriotic  exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeranians 
slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  banners 
had  been  hung  in  the  churches  of  Berlin.  In- 
deed, though  the  military  character  of  the  Ger- 
mans justly  stood  high  throughout  the  world, 
they  could  boast  of  no  great  day  which  belong- 
ed to  them  as  a  people ;— of  no  Agincourt,  of 
no  Banaockbum.  Most  of  their  victories  had 
been  gained  over  each  other ;  and  their  most 
aplen£d  exploite  against  foreigners  had  been 
achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  who 
was  himself  a  foreigaer. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Rosbach  stirred 
the  blood  of  the  whole  of  the  mighty  popula- 
tion from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the 
borders  of  Courtland  to  those  of  Lorraine. 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony  had  been 
deluged  by  a  great  host  of  strangers,  whose 
speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose  petulant 
and  licentious  manners  had  excited  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great 
host  had  been  put  to  flight  by  a  small  band  of 
German  warriors,  led  by  a  prince  of  German 
blood  on  the  side  of  father  and  mother,  and 
marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  the  clear  blue  eye 
of  tlermany.  Never  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  had  the  Teutonic 
race  won  such  a  ^eld  against  the  French.  The 
tidings  called  forth  a  general  burst  of  delight 
und  pride  from  the  whole  of  the  great  family 
which  spoke  the  various  dialects  of  the  ancient 
language  of  Arminius.  The  fame  of  Frederic 
began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  a 
common  government  and  of  a  common  capi- 
tal. It  became  a  rallying  point  for  all  true 
Germans— a  subject  oi  mutual^  congratulation 


to  the  Bavarian  and  the  Was^alian,  to  th« 
citizen  of  Frankfort  and  the  citizen  of  Nurem- 
berg. Then  first  it  was  manifest  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  truly  a  nation.  Then  first  was 
discernible  that  patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813, 
achieved  the  great  deliverance  of  central  Eu- 
rope, and  which  still  guards,  and  long  will 
guard  against  foreign  ambition,  the  old  freedom 
of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  cele- 
brated day  merely  political.  The  greatest 
masters  of  German  poetry  and  eloquence  have 
admitted  that,  though  the  great  king  neither 
valued  nor  understood  his  native  language, 
though  he  looked  on  France  as  the  only  seat 
of  taste  and  philosophy;  yet,  in  his  own  despitu, 
he  did  much  to  emancipate  the  genius  of^  his 
countrymen  I^om  the  foreign  yoke ;  and  that, 
in  the  act  of  vanquishing  Soubise,  he  was,  un- 
intentionally, rousing  the  spirit  which  soon 
began  to  question  the  literary  precedence  of 
Boileau  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events 
confoimd  all  the  plans  of  man !  A  prince  who 
read  only  French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who 
ranked  as  a  French  classic,  became,  quite  un- 
consciously, the  means  of  liberating  half  the 
Continent  from  the  dominion  of  that  French 
criticism  of  which  he  was  himself,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  enthusiasm 
of  Germany  in  favour  of  Frederic,  hardly 
equalled  the  enthusiasm  of  England.  The 
birth-day  of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  that  of  our  own  sovereign, 
and  at  night  the  streets  of  London  were  in  a 
blaze  with  illuminations.  Portraits  of  the  Hero 
of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long  pig- 
tail, were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer 
will,  at  this  day,  find  in  the  parlours  of  old- 
fashioned  inns,  and  in  the  portfolios  of  printsel 
lers,  twenty  portraits  of  Frederic  for  one  of 
George  II.  The  sign-painters  were  everywhere 
employed  in  touching  up  Admiral  Vernon  into 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Some  young  Englishmen 
of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany  as  volun- 
teers, for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  war 
under  the  greatest  of  commanders.  This  last 
proof  of  British  attachment  and  admiration, 
Frederic  politely  but  firmly  declined.  His 
camp  was  no  place  for  amateur  students  of 
military  science.  The  Prussian  discipline  was 
rigorous  even  to  cruelty.  The  officers,  while 
in  the  field,  were  expected  to  practise  an  abste- 
]](tiousness  and  self-denial  such  as  was  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders. 
However  noble  their  birth,  however  high  their 
rank  in  the  service,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
eat  from  any  thing  better  than  pewter.  It  was 
a  high  crime  even  in  a  count  and  field-marshal 
to  have  a  single  silver  spoon  among  his  bag- 
gage. Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  luxu- 
ry, would  not  easily  submit  to  these  Spartan 
restraints.  The  king  could  not  venture  to  keep 
them  in  order  as  he  kept  his  own  subjects  in 
order.  Situated  as  he  was  with  respect  to 
England,  he  could  not  well  imprison  or  shoot 
refractory  Howards  and  Cavendishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentle- 
men, attended  by  chariots  and  livery  servanu. 
eating  in  plate,  and  drinking  champagne  au'l 
tokay,  was  enough  to  corngpyua^ii^holej^ 
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He  thought  it  best  to  nuke  a  ftftnd  tt  flr^aikl 
civilly  refused  to  admit  sach  dangerous  com* 
panioDs  amoag  his  troops. 

The  help  or  England  was  bestowed  in  a 
manner  far  more  nseful  and  more  acceptable. 
An  annual  sabsidyof  nearseren  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  enabled  the  king  to  add  probably 
more  than  fifty  thousand  men  to  hit  army. 
Pitt,  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  populari- 
ty, undertook  the  task  oi  defending  western 
uermany  against  France,  and  asked  Frederic 
only  for  the  loan  of  a  generaL  The  general 
selected  was  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
who  had  attained  high  distinction  in  the  Pruff- 
tian  service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverian,  partly 
composed  of  mercenaries  hired  from  the  petty 
princes  of  the  empire.  He  soon  vindicated  the 
choice  of  the  two  allied  courts,  and  proved 
himself  the  second  general  of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  preparing  for  the  next 
campaign.  The  havoc  which  the  war  had 
made  among  his  troops  was  rapidly  repaired, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1758  he  was  arain  ready 
for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand  kept  the 
Preach  in  check*  The  king,  in  the  mean  time, 
after  attempting  against  the  Austrians  same 
operations  which  led  to  no  very  important 
result,  marched  to  encounter  the  Russians,  who, 
slaying,  burning,  and  wasting  wherever  they 
turned,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
realm.  He  gisive  them  battle  at  Zomdorf,  ndar 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long 
and  bloody.  Qaarter  was  neither  given  nor 
taken ;  for  the  Germans  and  Scythians  regard- 
ed each  other  with  bitter  aversion,  and  the  sight 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half-savage 
invaders  had  incensed  the  king  and  his  army. 
The  Russians  were  overthrown  with  great 
slaagfater,  and  for  a  few  months  no  forthet 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  east 

A  day  of  thanks^ving  was  proclaimed  by 
the  king,  and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and 
delight  by  his  people.  The  rejoicings  in  Hng- 
tand  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or  less  sincere. 
This  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of  time  at 
which  the  military  glory  of  Frederic  reached 
the  zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year  he  had  won  three  great  battles 
over  the  armies  of  three  mighty  and  warfike 
monarchies— France,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that 
strong  mind  should  be  tried  by  both  extremes 
of  fbrtane  in  rapid  succession.  Close  upon 
this  bright  series  of  triumphs  came  a  series  of 
disasters,  such  as  woul4  have  blighted  the  fame 
and  broken  the  heart  of  almost  any  other  com* 
mander.  Yet  Frederic,  In  Oie  midst  of  his 
calamities,  was  still  an  object  of  admiration  to 
his  subjects,  his  allies,  and  his  enemies.  Over- 
whelmed by  adversity,  sick  of  life,  he  still 
maintained  the  contest,  greater  in  defeat;  in 
flight,  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than 
on  the  flelds  of  his  proudest  victories. 

Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hasten- 
ed into  Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the 
Empress-Queen,  commanded  by  Daun,  the 
most  cautious,  and  Laudohn,  the  most  inven- 
tive and  enterprising  of  her  generals.  These 
'  wo  celebrated  commanders  agreedonascheme. 


hi  which  the  phiktetieeof  tilt  cmt  aaid  ^tigoat' 
of  the  other  seem  to  have  happily  oombuteiL 
At  dead  of  night  they  aunriaed  the  king  in  faU 
camp  at  Hochkirehen.  His  presence  of  miad 
saved  his  troops  from  destruction,  but  nothing 
could  save  them  from  defeat  and  severe  Iota- 
Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slain.  The  flrsl 
roar  of  the  guns  roused  the  noble  exile  tnm 
his  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  ^  ftMit  oi 
the  battle.  He  received  a  dangennn  wound, 
but  refased  to  quit  the  field,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  rallying  his  broken  tro^,  when  an  A«a* 
trian  bullet  terminated  his  ekeckered  aad 
eventful  life. 

The  misfortime  was  serious.  But,  of  all  go* 
nerals,  Frederic  understood  best  how  to  repair 
defeat,  and  Daun  understood  leatl  bow  to  iat* 
prove  victory.  In  a  few  days  the  Prossiail 
army  was  as  formidable  as  before  the  battle; 
The  prospect  was,  however,  gloomv.  An  Au»« 
trian  army  under  General  Harsoh  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  foitreas  of  Neiate. 
Daun,  after  his  success  at  Hochkirehen,  had 
written  to  Harsch  in  very  confident  terms  ^— 
''Go  on  with  your  operations  against  Neisse. 
Be  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  king.  I  will  give 
you  a  good  account  of  him."    In  truth,  the 

Position  of  the  Prussians  was  ftill  of  dtfficultiea. 
Between  them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious 
army  of  Daun.  It  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  ther  did  reach  it,  they 
left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians.  But  tfeie 
vigour  and  activity  of  Frederic  surmounted 
every  obstacle.  He  made  a  circuitous  march 
of  extraordinaiy  rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hasten- 
ed into  Silesia,  raised  the  seige  of  Neisse,  and 
drove  Harsch  into  Bohemia.  Daun  availed 
himself  of  the  khig^s  absence  to  attack  Dret* 
den.  The  Prussians  defended  it  desperately. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  wedthy  and  polished 
capital  begged  in  vain  for  merc^  fhom  the  gar» 
rison  within,  and  from  the  besiegers  without: 
The  beautiftil  subarbs  were  burned  to  tfaa 
ground.  It  was  clear  that  the  town,  if  woft  at 
all,  would  be  won  street  by  street  by  the  bay^ 
onet  At  this  conjuncture  came  news  that 
Frederic,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  his  enemies^ 
was  retoming  1^  forced  marches  into  Saxony. 
Daun  retired  from  befbre  Dresden,  and  Ml 
back  into  the  Austrian  territories.  The  kihg^ 
over  heaps  of  ruins,  made  his  triumphant  entry 
into  the  unhappy  metropolis,  which  had  to 
cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious  potiey 
of  its  sovereign.  It  was  now  the  30th  of  No- 
vember. The  cold  weather  suspended  military 
operations,  and  the  king  again  toc^  up  hu 
winteiH^uarters  at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was 
over;  and  Frederic  still  stood  his  ground.  Ha 
had  been  recently  tried  by  domestic  as  wdl  at 
by  military  disasters.  On  theUthof  October, 
^e  day  on  which  he  was  defeated  at  Hochkiiw 
chen,  the  day  on  the  anniversary  of  which, 
forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tre^ 
mendous  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the 
dust,  died  Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth. 
From  the  portraits  which  we  have  of  her,  by 
her  own  hand,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  mott 
discerning  of  her  contemporaries,  we  should 
pronounce  her  to  have  been  coarse,  indeiicanL 
and  a  good  hatcr^??]ft|^j^p|^d^U|5t^^  J^d  and 
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ttlkd  abwi'iadt,  had  been  highly  cultivated ;  and 
flilii  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  Frederie^s  Aivaar- 
ilt  sister.  Hfe  f^h  the  loss  as  much  as  it  was 
in  his  iron  nature  to  feet  the  loss  of  any  thing 
bnt  a  province  or  a  battle. 

At  Brestan,  during  the  whiter,  he  was  in- 
defhtlgable  in  his  poetical  labours.  The  most 
spirited  lines,  perhaps,  that  he  ever  wrote,  are 
to  be  found  in  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Louis  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  which  he  composed 
«t  this  timsi  and  aent  to  Voltaire.  The  verses 
were,  indeed,  so  good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid 
that  hit  might  himself  be  suspected  of  hating 
written  them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected 
ibitm ;  and  pardy  from  fright— partly,  we  fear, 
<h>ai  love  of  mischief— sent  them  to  the  Duke 
of  Oboiseut,  then  orime  minister  of  Prance. 
ClhoisenI  very  wisely  determined  to  enoonater 
fytderic  at  Frederic's  o'vhk  weapons,  and  ap- 
pIM  for  assistance  to  Piallssot,  who  had  some 
^Mll  as  a  versifier,  and  who,  though  he  bad 
MM  yet  made  himself  famous  by  bringing 
Bonsseau  and  Aelvetius  on  the  stage,  was 
known  to  possess  some  little  talent  fur  satire. 
Palissot  produced  some  very  stingtng  lines  on 
the  moral  and  literary  character  of  Frederic, 
and  these  lines  the  duice  sent  to  Voltaire.  This 
war  of  couplets,  following  dose  on  Uie  carnage 
of  Xomdorf  and  the  conflagration  of  Dresden, 
ninstrates  well  the  strangely  compounded  char 
racter  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new 
•nemy.  Benedict  XIV.,  the  best  and  wistsi  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  successors  of  8t 
Peter,  was  no  more.  During  the  short  internal 
between  his  reign  and  that  of  his  discfipleOsaii- 
fmellf,  the  chief  seat  in  the  Church'  of  Rome 
vas  Hitedbyltewonico,  who  took  the  name  of 
OleMent  XuL  This  absurd  priest  determined 
tt  try  what  the  weight  of  his  anthority  could 
aftict  in  fhvour  at  the  orthodox  Maria  Themsa 
against  a  heretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on 
Christmas  day,  a  sword  Willi  a  rich  belt  and 
seabbaid,  a  hat  of  crimson  veitvet  lined  with 
armine,  and  a  dove  of  pearls,  the  mystic  sym- 
kol  of  Ae  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
Meaaed  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  were  s^nt 
with  great  ceremony  to  Marshal  Daun,  the  con» 
^naror  of  Kolin  and  Hochkirchen.  This  marie 
«f  ihvour  had  more  than  once  been  bestowed 
by  the  J^pes  on  the  great  championa  of  the 
iuth.  Similar  honours  had  been  pakt,  more 
than  six  centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  U,4o  (Sod- 
frey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours  had  been 
cmfbrred  on  Alba  for  destroyiag  the  liberties 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  John  Sobiesky 
aAer  the  deliverance  of  Vienna.  Bnt  the  pre^ 
seam  which  were  received  with  profbuna  re- 
▼arenca  by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seventeenth 
eantury,  appeared  inexpressibly  ridiculous  to 
•  generation  which  read  Montesquieu  and  Vol- 
taira.  Frederic  wrote  sarcastio  verses  on  the 
pfts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver.  But  the 
pohiic  wanted  no  prompter;  and  a  universal 
near  of  laughter  from  Peter^urg  to  Lisbon 
reminded  the  Vatican  that  the  age  of  crusades 
was  over. 

The  fourth  campatga,  the  moat  disastrous 


of  all  the  campaigns  of  this  fenrfbl  war,  ball 
now  opened.  The  Austrians  AUed  Saxony, 
and  menaced  Berlin.  The  Russians  defeated 
the  king's  generals  on  the  Oder,  threatened  8i« 
lesia,  effected  a  junction  with  Laudohn,  and 
intrenched  themselves  strongly  at  Kunersdorf. 
Frederic  hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great 
battle  was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  every  thing  yielded  to  the  impetuosily 
of  the  Prussians,  and  to  the  skill  of  their  chioT. 
The  lirfes  were  forced.  Half  the  Russian  gunb 
were  taken.  The  king  sent  off  a  courier  to 
Berlin  with  two  lines,  announcing  a  comnleta 
victory.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  ^e  stubborn 
Russians,  defeated  yet  unoroken,  had  taken  up 
their  stand  in  an  almost  impregnable  positioay 
on  an  eminence  where  the  Jews  of  Frankfolt 
were  Wont  to  bury  their  dead.  Here  the  battlis 
recommenced.  The  Prussian  infantry,  ex- 
hausted by  six  hours  of  hard  fighting  imder  n 
sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat,  were  yet 
brought  up  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain. 
The  king  led  three  charges  in  person.  Two 
horses  were  kilted  under  him.  The  officers  of 
his  staff  fell  all  around  him.  His  coat  wa^ 
pierced  by  several  bullets.  All  was  in  vain. 
His  infhntry  was  driven  back  with  firigfatM 
slaughter.  Terror  began  to  spread  fhst  trottL 
man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  die  fiery  cai^ry 
of  Laudohn,  stiti  fVesh,  rushed  on  the  wavering 
ranks.  Then  followed  a  universal  root  Fre- 
deric himself  was  on  the  point  of  fallinr  into 
the  hand^  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  with  d^ 
Acuity  sated  by  a  gallant  officer,  who,  at  fh6 
head  of  a  handful  of  HussarS,  made  good  a 
diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered  in  bo^, 
aftiatiered  in  mind,  iht  Idng  reached  ^t  ni^ 
a  village  which  the  Cossacks  had  plundered; 
and  ^re,  in  a  mined  and  deseited  farm<4ioiiscf» 
flung  himself  on  a  heap  of  strlnv.  Hii  had  sent 
to  Beilin  a  second  despatch  veir  different  fh>m 
his  irst  j'-^Xef  the  royal  fhmiiy  leave  BeHin. 
Send  ^  archives  to  Potsdam.  The  town  may 
make  terms  with  the  enemy.'' 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of 
flfty  thousand  men,  who  had  that  morning 
marched  under  the  black  eagles,  not  three 
thousand  remained  together.  The  khig  be» 
thought  him  again  of  hia  corrosive  sublimate 
and  wrote  to  bid  adten  to  his  firietads,  and  td 
(rive  direotions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taknn 
in  the  event  of  his  dea^ : — **  I  have  no  resource 
leftT— such  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  letters 
— "  all  is  lost.  I  will  not  survive  the  ruhi  of 
my  oo«ntry.    Farewell  forever.'* 

Bd(t  the  mtmal  jealousies  of  the  confederates 
prevented  them  from  following  up  thehrvic* 
tory.  They  lost  a  few  days  in  loitering  and 
sq^ftabbling;  and  a  few  days,  improved  bv  Fre« 
deric,  were  worth  more  than  the  years  of  other 
men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  he 
had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of  hii 
troops.  Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand.  Guns  were  procured  fh>m  the 
neighbouring  fortresses;  and  there  was  again 
an  army.  Beriin  was  for  the  present  safe; 
but  calamities  came  pouring  on  the  king  in 
uninterrupted  succession.  One  of  his  gener&ls, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at 
Maxen;  another  was  defeated  at  Meissen: 
and  when  at  length  the  campaign  of  1759 
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closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigonms  wkter,  tlie 
situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate.  The 
only  consoling  circumstance  was,  that,  in  the 
West,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  been  more 
fortunate  than  his  master;  and  by  a  series  of 
exploits,  of  which  the  battle  of  Minden  was  the 
most  glorious*  had  removed  all  apprebenskw 
of  danger  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fiAh  year  was  now  about  to  commence. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  Prussian  terri- 
tories, repeatedly  devastated  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  invaders,  could  longer  support 
the  contest.  But  the  king  carried  on  war  as 
no  European  power  has  ever  carried  on  war, 
except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  during 
the  great  agony  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
governed  his  kingdom  as  he  would  bave  g^ 
vemed  a  besieged  town,  not  caring  to  what 
extent  property  was  destrojred,  or  the  pursuits 
of  civil  life  suspended,  so  that  he  did  but  make 
head  against  the  enemy.  As  long  as  there  was 
a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that  man  might  carry 
a  masket — as  long  as  there  was  a  horse  left, 
that  horse  might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  was 
debased,  the  civil  functionaries  were  left  un- 
paid; in  some  provinces  civil  government 
altogether  ceased  to  exist.  But  there  were  still 
eye-bread  and  potatoes;  there  were  still  lead 
and  gunpowder ;  and,  while  the  means  of  sus- 
taining and  destroying  life  remained,  Frederic 
was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760 
.was  unfavourable  to  him.  Berlin  was  again 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Great  contributions 
were  levied  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  royal 
palace  was  plundered.  But  at  length,  after 
two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came  back  to 
his  arms.  At  Lignitz  he  gained  a  great  battle 
over  Laudohn;  at  Torgau,  after  a  day  of  hor- 
rible carnage,  he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The 
fifth  year  closed  and  still  the  event  was  in 
f  nspense.  In  the  countries  where  the  war  had 
raged,  the  misery  and  exhaustion  were  more 
appalling  than  ever ;  but  still  there  were  left 
men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Fre- 
deric fought  on.  In  truth  he  had  now  been 
baited  into  savageness.  His  heart  was  nlc^ 
rated  with  hatred.  The  implacable  resentment 
with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him,Uiougb 
originally  provoked  by  his  own  unprincipled 
ambition,  excited  in  him  a  thirst  for  vengeance 
which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conoe^  <'It 
is  hard,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^  for  a 
man  to  bear  what  I  bear.  I  begin,  to  feel  that, 
as  the  Italians  SBy,  revenge  is  a  pleasure  for 
the  gods.  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by  suf- 
fering. I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  legends;  and  I  will  own  that  I 
should  die  content  if  only  I  could  first  inflict  a 
portion  of  the  misery  which  I  endure.*' 

Borne  up  by  such  feelings,  he  struggled  widi 
various  success,  but  constant  glory,  through 
the  compaign  of  1761.  On  the  whole,  the  re- 
sult of  Uiis  campaign  was  disastrous  to  Prus- 
sia* No  great  battle  was  gained  by  the  enemy ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  bounds  of  the 
hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fast 
cirsing  round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised 
the  important  fortress  of  Sweidnitz.  With 
that  fortress,  half  of  Silesia,  and  the  command 
uf  the  most  important  defiles   through  the 


mowntaiiM,  had  beam  tnmsiiBmd  to  iw  A«i^ 
trians.  The  Russians  had  overpowssed  fkm 
king's  generals  in  Pomerania.  Thi€  eonurf 
was  so  completely  desolated  that  he  began,  bjr 
his  own  oonfessiao,  to  loak  round  him  wim 
blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where  r9- 
cruiltf,  horses,  or  prorisioes  were  to  be  foand. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brooglit 
on  a  complete  change  in  the  relations  of  al- 
most all  the  powers  of  Eisrope.  One  of  tboae 
events  was  the  retiremeat  of  Mr.  Pitt  fn» 
office ;  the  other  was  the  iealh  of  the  Empreea 
Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  bean  omea 
of  utter  ruin  to  the  Hoose  of  Bfandenbaiig. 
His  proud  and  vehement  nature  was  incapable 
of  any  thing  that  looked  like  either  fear  or 
treacheiy.  He  had  often  declared  that,  while 
he  was  in  power,  England  should  never  make 
a  peace  of  Utrecht;— should  never,  for  anf 
selfish  object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  Imel 
extremity  of  distress.  The  continental  war 
was  his  own  war.  He  had  been  bold  enongli 
— ^he  who  in  former  times  had  attacked,  with 
irresistible  powers  of  oratoiy,  the  HanoveriaA 
policy  of  Carteret,  and  the  German  sobsidies 
of  Newcastle — to  declare  that  Hanover  ougbc 
to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hamnshire,  and  that  be 
would  conquer  America  in  Oermanv.  He  bad 
fallen;  and  the  power  which  he  had  exercisedv 
not  always  with  discretion,  but  always  with 
vigour  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  favoai* 
ite  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Torr 

{>arty— of  the  party  which  had  thwarted  Wii> 
iam,  which  had  persecuted  Marlborough,  aad 
which  had  given  up  the  Catalans  to  the  vea- 
geance  of  Philip  dfAnjou.  To  make  peaioe 
with  France— to  shake  off  with  all,  or  movt 
than  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  deceon^, 
every  Continental  connection,  these  were  aaoag 
the  chief  ol^ects  of  the  new  minister.  Tbe 
policy  then  followed  inspired  Frederic  wilk 
an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter  aversion  to  tbs 
English  name ;  and  produced  effects  which  era 
still  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world.  To 
that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  ome  years  I 
England  couki  not  find  on  the  whole  Contin 
a  single  ally  to  stand  by  her,  in  her  ' 
need,  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  To  thai 
policy  it  was  owing  that  Frederic,  alienalad 
from  England,  was  compelled  to  connect  hiak> 
self  closely,  during  his  later  years,  with  Ra»' 
sia;  and  was  induced  reluctantly  to  assist  ia 
that  gseat  crime,  the  ftnitful  parent  of  olber 
great  crimes — the  first  partition  of  Poland. 

Scarcelv  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Piu  depriTad 
Prussia  of  her  only  friend,  when  the  dasth  ef 
Elizabeth  produced  an  entire  revolution  in  tbe 
politics  of  the  North.  The  Grand  Duke  Paler 
her  nephew,  who  now  ascended  the  Rossiaa 
throne,  was  not  merely  free  from  the  prejudices 
which  his  aunt  had  entertained  against  Fre» 
deric,  but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imilator» 
a  Boswell,  of  the  great  king.  The  days  of  tbe 
new  czar's  government  were  few  and  evil,  bat 
sufficient  to  produce  a  change  in  the  whole  ataia 
of  Christendom.  He  set  the  Prussian  prisoaere 
at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  decently,  and  Mat 
them  back  to  their  master;  he  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  provinces  which  Elizabeth  ba4 
decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominion% 
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and  ateohred  aD  those  Prossian  subjects,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Russia, 
from  their  engagements. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  ten&s 
fayonrable  to  Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the 
Prussian  senrice,  dressed  himself  in  a  Prus- 
sian uniform,  wore  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prus- 
sia on  his  breast,  made  preparations  for  visiting 
Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually  sent  fifteen 
thousand  excellent  troops  to  reinforce  the 
shattered  army  of  Frederic.  Thus  strength- 
ened, the  king  speedily  repaired  the  losses  of 
the  preceding  year,  reconquered  Silesia,  de- 
feated Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested  and  re- 
took 8cbweidnitz,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
presented  to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a 
front  as  formidable  as  before  the  great  reverses 
of  1769.  Before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  his 
friend  the  Emperor  Peter  having,  by  a  series 
of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions,  manners, 
and  feelings  of  bis  people,  united  them  in  hos- 
tility to  his  person  and  government,  was  de- 
posed and  murdered.  The  empress,  who,  under 
the  title  of  Catherine  the  Second,  now  assumed 
the  supreme  power,  was,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  administration,  by  no  means  par- 
tial to  Frederic,  and  refused  to  permit  her  troops 
to  mnain  under  his  command.  But  she  ob- 
served the  peace  made  by  her  husband ;  and 
Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by  danger 
from  the  East 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  paired 
off  together.  They  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
which  thev  bound  themselves  to  observe  neu- 
trality with  respect  to  the  German  war.  Thus 
%ae  coalitions  on  both  sides  were  dissolved; 
and  the  original  enemies,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  by  far  greater  means 
than  Prussia,  and  was  less  exhausted  by  hos- 
tilities; yet  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
Austria  could  effect  alone  what  she  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  effect  when  supported  by 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the 
other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace  the  im- 
perial house  from  another  quarter.  The  Otto- 
man Porte  held  threatening  language,  and  a 
himdred  thousand  Turks  were  mustered  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The  proud  and  re- 
vengeful spirit  of  the  Empress-Queen  at  length 
gave  way;  and,  in  February,  1768,  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to  the  conflict 
which  had,  during  seven  years,  devasted  Ger- 
many. The  king  ceded  nothing.  The  whole 
Continent  in  arms  had  proved  tmable  to  tear 
Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederic  was  safe.  His 
gloiy  was  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.  If  he  had 
not  made  conquests  as  vast  as  those  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Csesar,  and  of  Napoleon— if  he  had 
not,  on  ield  of  battle,  enjoyed  the  constant 
success  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington— he 
had  yet  given  an  example  imrivalled  in  history, 
of  what  capacity  and  resolution  can  effect 
against  the  greatest  superiority  of  power  and 
the  utmost  spite  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin 
in  triumph,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six 
years.  The  streets  were  brilliantly  lighted  up, 
and  as  h^  passed  along  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  FenUnand  of  Brunswick  at  his  tide,  Uie 
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multitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises  and 
blessings.  He  was  moved  by  those  marks  of 
attachment,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed—**  Long 
live  my  dear  people ! — Long  live  my  children  r* 
Tet,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  evemirhere  the  traces 
of  destruction  and  decay.  The  city  had  been 
more  than  once  plundered.  The  population 
had  considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  how- 
ever, had  suffered  little  when  compared  with 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  pri- 
vate fortunes,  the  distress  of  all  ranks,  was 
such  as  mighfappal  the  firmest  mind.  Almost 
every  province  had  been  the  seat  of  war,  and 
of  war  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity* 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia* 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Cossacks  had  been  lei 
loose  on  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  The 
mere  contributions  levied  by  the  invaders 
amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  what 
they  extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the 
value  of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields  lay 
uncultivated.  The  very  seed-corn  had  been 
devoured  in  the  madness  of  hunger.  Famine, 
and  contagious  maladies  the  effect  of  famine, 
had  swept  away  the  herds  and  flocks;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  great  pestilence 
amoag  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  that  tremendous  war.  Near  fif- 
teen thousand  houses  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  had  in  seven 
years  decreased  to  the  frightful  extent  of  ten 
per  cent  A  sixth  of  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms  had  actually  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  some  districts,  no  labourers, 
except  women,  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  har- 
V  est  time.  In  others,  the  traveller  passed  shud- 
dering through  a  succession  of  silent  villages, 
in  which  not  a  single  inhabitant  remained. 
The  currency  had  been  debased ;  the  authority 
of  laws  and  magistrates  had  been  suspended; 
the  whole  social  system  was  deranged.  For, 
during  that  convulsive  struggle,  every  thing 
that  was  not  military  violence  was  anarchy. 
Even  the  army  was  disorganized.   Some  great 

Snerals,  and  a  crowd  of  excellent  officers,  had 
ilen,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to  supply 
their  places.  The  difficult  of  finding  recruits 
had,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  been  so 
great,  that  selection  and  rejection  were  impos- 
sible. Whole  battalions  were  composed  or  de- 
serters or  of  prisoners.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  thirty  years  of  repose  and  industry 
would  repair  the  ruin  produced  by  seven  years 
of  havoc  One  consolatory  circumstance,  in- 
deed, there  was.  No  debt  had  been  incuired. 
The  burdens  of  the  war  had  been  terrible, 
almost  insupportable;  but  no  arrear  was 
left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  the  time  of 
peace. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We 
have  accompanied  Frederic  to  the  close  of  his 
career  as  a  warrior.  Possibly,  when  these  Me- 
moirs are  completed,  we  may  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  his  character,  and  give  some  ac- 
count of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and 
of  his  private  habits,  during  the  many  years  of 
tranquiUi^  which  followed  the  Seven  Yeanf 
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LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PREFACE. 


Ti^  wbat  is  called  the  historj  of  the  kings 
Mid  earlj  consuls  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent 
ilabaloas,  few  scholars  hare,  since  the  time  of 
Beaofort,  ventnred  to  denjr.  It  is  certain  that, 
more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
the  date  ordinarily  assigned  for  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  the  public  records  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 
It  is  certain  that  the  oldest  annals  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  compiled  more  than  a  centn* 
ry  and  a  half  aAer  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
cords. It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  great 
Latin  writers  of  a  later  period  did  not  possess 
those  materials,  without  which  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  infancy  of  the  republic  could 
not  possibly  be  framed*  Ther  own,  indeed, 
that  the  chronicles  to  which  they  had  access 
were  filled  with  battles  that  were  nerer  fou^ 
and  consuls  that  were  nerer  inaugurated ;  uid 
we  hare  abundant  proof  that,  \n  Uiose  chroni- 
cles, erents  of  the  greatest  importance,  such 
as  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Porsena,  and  the 
issue  of  the  war  with  Brennus  were  grossly 
misrepresented.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
wise  man  will  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the 
i  t^nd  which  has  come  down  to  us*  He  will, 
1  vrrhaps,  be  inclined  to  regard  the  princes  who 
are  said  to  have  founded  (he  ciril  and  religious 
institutions  of  Bome,  the  son  of  Mars,  and  the 
husband  of  Egeria,  as  mere  mythological  per- 
sonages, of  the  same  class  with  Perseus  and 
Ixion.  As  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
confines  of  authentic  history,  be  will  become 
less  and  less  hard  of  belief  He  will  admit 
that  the  most  important  parts  of  the  narrative 
hare  some  foundation  m  truth.  But  he  will 
distrust  almost  all  the  details,  not  onlr  because 
t^ey  seldom  rest  on  any  solid  eridenoe,  but 
also  because  he  will  constantly  detect  in  them, 
even  when  they  are  within  the  limits  of  phjrsi- 
cal  possibility,  that  peculiar  character,  more 
easily  understood  than  defined,  which  distin- 

Suishes  the  creations  of  the  imagination  from 
le  realities  of  the  world  in  whidii  we  lire. 
The  early  history  of  Rome  is  indeed  far 
more  poetical  than  any  thing  else  in  Latin  lite^ 
ratare.  The  loves  of  the  Vestal  and  the  God 
of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of 
Tiber,  the  fig  tree,  the  she-wolf^  the  shepherd's 
cabin,  the  recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall 
of  Hostus  Hostilius,  the  struggle  of  Mettus 
Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing 
with  torn  raiment  and  disherelled  hair  between 
their  fathers  and  their  husbands,  the  nightly 
meetings  of  Numa  and  the  Nymph  by  the  well 


in  the  sacred  grore,  the  fight  of  the  three  Ro» 
mans  and  the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the 
Sil^rline  books,  the  crime  of  Tullia,  the  simu- 
lated madbiess  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the 
wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions  of  Hf>- 
ratius  €k>cles,  of  ScsBVola,  and  of  CkBlia,  the 
battle  of  Regilhis  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  fall  of  Cremera,  the  touching  story 
of  Ooiiolanus,  the  still  more  touching  story  of 
Viiginia,  thft  wild  legion  about  the  draining  of 
the  Alban  lake,  the  combat  between  Valerius 
Corrus  and  the  gigantic  Gaul,  are  among  the 
many  instances  which  will  at  once  suggest 
themselres  to  every  reader; 

In  the  narratire  of  Liry,  who  was  a  roan  of 
fine  imagination,  these  stories  retain  much  of 
their  genuine  character.  Nor  could  even  the 
tasteless  Dion3rstus  distort  and  mutilate  them 
into  mere  prose.  The  poetry  shines,  in  spite 
of  him,  through  the  dreary  peNdantiy  of  his 
eleren  books.  It  is  discemiUe  in  the  most  te- 
dious and  in  the  most  superficial  modem  works 
on  the  early  times  of  Rome.  It  enlirent  the 
duiness  of  the  Unirersa)  History,  and  gives  a 
charm  to  the  most  meager  abridgments  of 
Goldsmitfi. 

Eren  in  the  age  of  Phitarch  there  were  dis^ 
ceming  men  who  rejected  the  popular  account 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  because  that  ac- 
count appeared  to  them  to  hare  the  air,  not  of 
a  history,  but  of  a  romance  or  a  drama.  Plu- 
tarch, who  was  displeased  at  their  incredulity, 
had  nothing  better  to  say  in  reply  to  their  ar- 
guments than  that  chance  sometimes  turns 
poet,  and  produces  trains  of  erents  not  to  be 
distinguished  fh)m  the  most  elaborate  ploM 
which  are  constructed  by  art*  But  though 
the  existence  of  a  poetical  element  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Great  City  was  detected  so  many 
ages  ago,  the  first  critic  who  distinctly  saw 
firom  what  source  that  poetical  element  had 
been  derived  was  James  Ferixonius,  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  learned  critics  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century.  His  theory,  which,  in  bis  own 
age,  attracted  little  or  no  notice,  was  revived  in 
the  present  generation  by  Nielmhr,  a  man  who 


Itiruv  irmtivaySf  l^ri.— Plut.  RoA.  Till.  Thin  remark- 
able panase  nat  been  nor«  froesty  mtt^yiterpreted  than 
any  other  In  the  Or««k  lanf  uage,  where  the  aeBae  was 
to  obTlooi.  The  Latin  Terelon  ofCroMriua,  the  French 
▼erplon  of  Ani?ot,  the  old  Bnfliih  vertlnn  by  tevenl 
hand*,  and  the  later  Bnflbh  veraton  by  Langnoraa,  art 
all  equally  deatUute  of  every  trace  of  the  meantaf  of  iha 
ortginal.  None  of  the  iranslaton  taw  even  that  wotn/M 
latpoaB.  Thty  an  resder  H  an  aTest.  "^'^^^ 
8x2  fitt 
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would  htve  been  the  ilnt  writer  of  hit  time, 
if  his  talent  for  commnnieating  tmthi  had 
borne  any  proportion  to  hia  talent  fbr  inTesti- 
gating  them.  It  haa  been  adopted  by  several 
eminent  scholars  of  oar  own  coontry,  particu- 
larly by  the  Bishop  of  8t.  David's^  by  Prpttsaor 
Maiden,  and  by  lie  lamented  Arnold,  ft  Ap- 
pears to  be  now^generaH^  Tecehred'by^meir 
conversant  with  classical  antiqoity;  and  in- 
deed it  rests  on  snch  strong  proofs,  bodi  in- 
ternal *and  external,  that  it  wiU  not  be  easily 
subvert.  A  popular  exposition  of  this  theory 
and  of  the  eviaence  by  which  it  is  aiwpeited' 
may  not  be  widiont  interest  eren  for'  readdrs 
who  are  onacqnaiBted  with  the  ancient  Ian- 
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i  Latin  literatsre  whiah'hasieome  down 
to  ns  is  of  later  date  ihan  that  commeneement 
of  the  second  Panic  war,  and  eonsisla  alntoat 
excloBively  of  words  fhshioned  on  Ofeek  mo- 
d^s.  The  Latin  metres,  heroic,  elegiaa,  iyrio, 
and  dramatic,  are  of  Greek  origin*  The  beat 
Latin  epic  poetryie  the  feeble  echo  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  The  best  Latin  ectognes  are 
imitations  of  TheocrilQS.  The  plan  of  the  moat 
finished  didactic  poem  in  tfafe  Latiii  toncue  was 
taken  from  Hesiod.  The  Latin  tragedies  am 
bad  copies  of  the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  The  Latin  comedies  are  free 
translations  from  DeaMyphihiSi  Menander^and 
ApeHodoms.  The  Latin  philosophjnwas  kor- 
rowed,  without  alteration,  from  the  Portioo  and 
the  Academy;  and  die  gi«ac  Latin  orafeoBUon* 
stantlir  pnoposed  to  tfaemselyes  as  pflttenm  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysiasi 

But>  there  was  en  earlier  Latin  litetamse.ia 
literature  tnriijr  Lalinv '  vliiob  >  has  whiU»»  pe^ 
rished-"^bitk  iha4  indeed^  almost  udioiff  pe^ 
rish«d4ong  beforcthoae  whom  we  mm  in>  the 
hakit^#^rdingus  tbegroarest  Latin  writerk 
were  bom.  That  liteiatare>  abounded  witf> 
metrical  romances,  snch  as  are  found  ineteiy 
Gouniry  where  there  isi  much  ouridsi^  aid  in- 
teUigBnce,  but  little  reading  and  writmg*  AU 
hiuiaii  beings,  nol  utter^  savage,  long  for 
noma  infeimation  about  past  times^  and  are 
delighted  by  narratires  which  present  picdarea 
to  the*  eye  of  the  mind.  But  it  ia  only  in  <vciy 
enligi^ned  oommunitiee  that  books  are  readily 
aocessiMe.  Metrical  composition,  theneiove^ 
whirii^in  a  highly  civilized  nalionyis  a  mtre 
luxuryv  isi  id  nalicus'  imperfectly  ciWliued, 
ahBosfra  neceffssry  el  lfi<B,  and  is rahMd  ftetw 
on  aceount  of  the  pleasure  which  it  giiws  to 
the  ear  than  on  eioeeunt  of  the  help  which  il 
gives  Co  ike  memory.  A  man  who  can  invent 
or  embellish  an  intereaung  story,  and  put  it 
into  m  form  which  othere  may  easily  retain  in 
tkecT  recollection,  wiU  iLhraysbe  highly  esteefl»* 
cd  by  a  people  eager  for  amusement  and  inlbf^ 
utatiDo,  but  destitute  of  libraries.  Such  is  tbe 
origin  of  balladUpootry,  a  speoies  of  compoai^ 
Hon  which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  eveiy  society,  at  a  certain  pomt  in 
tne  progress  towards  refinement  Tacitus  in- 
forms OS  that  songs  were  the  only  memorials 
of  the  past  which  the  ancient  Germans  pos- 
sessed. We  learn  from  Lucan  and  from  Am- 
mianus  Mareellinus,  that  the  brave  aetions  of 
ttkt  ancient  Gaols  were  commemorated  in  the 
verMs  of  Baids.    Paring  many  ages»  and 


through  many  revolnticma,  minstrelsy  retained 
its  influence  over  both  the  Teutonic  and  tim 
Celtic  race.    The  vengeance  exacted  by  tiie 
spouse  of  Attila  for  the  murder  cf  Siegfried 
was  celebrated  in  rhymes,  of  which  Germany 
is  atili  justly  proud.  The  exploits  of  Athelstane 
were'commemorated  by  the  Aitolo-Baxons,  and 
those  of  Canute  hf  thcDanet,  in  rude  poems, 
of  which  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to 
us.    The  chants  of  the  Welsh  harpen  pre* 
served,  through  ages  of  darkneas,  a  ikint  and 
doubtful  memory  of  Arthur.    In  the  highlsndt 
lof  BoDtkind  may  still  be  deaned  some  reliqnea 
of  dik  old  songs  about  Guthnllin  and  FingaL 
The  long  strug^e  of  the  Servians  against  the 
Ottomaa  penmer  was  recordsd  in  laya  Adl  of 
martial  spirit    We  learn  fitmi  Herrera  tht^ 
when  a  Femviaa  Inoa  died,  men  of  skill  were 
appointed  to  celebmte  hiin  in  verses  wkieh 
aktha:  people  learned  by  heart,  and  sang  hi 
pubHe  on  days  of  feativuL    The  foata  of  Kur^ 
rogtou,  the  great  f^e^booler  of  Torkistan,  re- 
counted in  baSads  composed  by  himself  are 
known  in  every  -village  of  Northern  Perna. 
Caption  Beeeb<^  hand  the  bards  of  the  Sand* 
wkh  Islands  reeite  tlie  heroic  achievements  of 
Tkmehameha,  die  most  illustrious  of  their 
kingn.  MungoParkfound  in  die  heart  ofAfriea 
a  class  of  singing  men,  the  only  annalistaof 
their  TUde^  tribes^  and  heard  them  tell  the  story 
fft  tke  great  vlotovy  wfaiifli  Dameli  the  negro 
priBoe  of  theXkk)ili,  wen  over  Abdulkader,the 
VfussdloMn  tyrem  of  Foota  Torre.    This  spe- 
cies of  poetry  atmlned  a  high  degree  of  exceK* 
lenee  among  the  Oastilians^  before  they  began 
ta  oopy  Tuscan  patterns*   It  attained  a  stffl 
higfaMr^egfaeof ejtoellenoe  $movg  the  Englialt 
andtha  LowtandMoti^^duriiig  diefourteenth, 
ifteend^ and  eixteendi eeniuriest  Butiireaeb* 
ed  its'  fhU  peW^edoa  in  ancient  Gteeee ;  for 
there  cen  be  no  double  dwt  the  great  Homerie 
poems  are  generieally  bdllads,  though  widebr 
mdeed  distinguished  firom  all  other  bsiUnds,  and, 
indeed,  from  almost  idl  other  human  compo* 
sitions,  by  trattseendant  merit. 

As'it  Is  agreeiMe  to'general  experienee  that» 
at  a  oertain  stMe  in  the  progress  of  soefety» 
betlad-poetiy  should  flourish,  so  la  it  siso 
agreeable  to  general  experience  that^  at  a  su(b« 
aequent  atajge  in  thepvogreas  of  society,  balind* 
poetry  abonld  be  underralued  and  neglected, 
knowledge  advances  t  mannere  ehange :  giear 
foteign  asodels  of  composition  are  studied  and 
imitated.  The  plMuaeology  of  the  oM  minstrels 
beoomea olMolete;  Theirversifieation, which, 
having  reeeived  Its  brws  only  from  the  ear, 
abouikis  in  irregularities,  seems  licentious  and 
uneouHii  Their  simplicity  appeare  beggarly 
when  compared  with  the  quaint  forms  and 
gaudy  colouring  of  such  artists  as  Cowley  and 
Gongera.  The  ancient  lays,  unjustly  despised, 
by  the  learned  and  polite,  linger  for  a  time  in' 
the  memory  of  the  vulgar,  and  are  at  length  too 
ofUm  irrenrievably  lost  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  ballads  of  Rome  should  have  ahogedier 
disappeared,  when  we  remember  how  rery 
narrowly,  in  spite  of  the  invention  of  printing, 
those  of  our  own  countxrand  those  of  Spain 
escaped  the  same  fote.  Thereis,  indeed,  Ihtie 
doubt  that  oblivion  covere  many  EngUsh  songs 
equal  la  any  that  were  puMtshed  by  Blahop 
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Mrc^  ilitft'  aktny  BjpMiish  songs  as  good  as  I  Bioiifiiiis,  and ewttabn  KyerfnmtakMn  re^ 
l9k^  best  of  those  wlneh  have  been  so  nappilf '  ference  to  the  old  Latin  poetry.  Fi^ins  si^ 
transfatedby  >fr.  Lockfaart  Bighty  years  ago  I  that,  hi  his  time,  his  eonntrymen  were  still  in 
Engted j^sessed  only  one  tattered  copy  of  the  habit  of  singing  ballads  about  the  IVins. 
Omlde  Meters  and  Sir  Canline,  and  Spain  only  **  fiven  in  the  hat  of  Fanstolns,"— so  diese  old 
one  tattered  oopy  of  the  noble  poem  of  the  Cid.  lays  appear  to  have  niny— ^the  children  of 
fte  ^nnlT  of  a  candle,  or  a  mischievons  dog,  Rhea  and  Mars  were,  in  port  and  in  spirit,  not 
might  in  a  moment  have  deprived  the  worid  for  like  nnto  swineherds  or  cowherds,  but  such 


ever  of  any  of  those  line  compositions.  Sir 
Waller  Bcott,  who  united' to  the  fire  of  a  great 
poet  the  minuie  curiosity  and  patient  diligence 
of  a  great  aniiqtiary,  was  but  just  in  time  to 
aave  the  precious  reliques  of  the  Minstrelsy  of 
^le  Bbrder.  In  Oermany,  the  lay  of  the  Ni- 
belungs  had  been  long  utterly  forgotten^  when, 
hi  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was,  for  the  first 
time,  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  old 
library  of  a  noble  familv.  In  truth,  the  only 
people  who,  through  their  whole  passage  from 
thnpltcity  to  the  Idghest  civilizatioii,  never  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  love  and  admire  their  old 
ballads,  wei«  the  Oreeks. 

That  the  early  Romans  should  have  had 
ballad^poetiy,  and  that  this  poetry  should  have 
perished,  is,  therefore,  not  strange.  It  would,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  stranse  if  it  had  not 
come  to  pass ;  and  we  should  be  justified  in 
pronouncmg  them  highly  probable,  even  if  we 
had  no  dimct  evidence  on  the  subject  But 
we  have  direct  evidence  of  unquestionable 
authority. 

Bnnius,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Aeoond  PWMC  War,  was  regarded  in  the 
Atigustan  ace  as  the  ^ther  of  Latin  poetry.  He 
was,  in  tmm,  die  father  of  the  second  school 
of  Latin  poetry,— of  the  only.soho^  of  whioh 
the  works  havedesoended  to  ua.  But  from 
Bnnius  himself  we  learn  that  there  were  poets 
who  stood  10  him  im  the  same  relation  in 
wirich  the  author  of  Ihe  romance  of  Count 
Alarcoe  stood  to  Garclte8o,or  the  author  of  the 
«  Lytell  Gesle  of  Robin  fiode"  to  Lord  Surrey. 
Ennitis  speaks  of  verses  which  the  Fauns  and 
the  Bards  were  wont  to  chant  in  the  old  time, 
when  none  had  yet  studied  the  gsaoes  of 
speech,  when  none  had  jret  climbed  ikt  peaks 
sacred  to  the  Goddesses  of  Grecian  song. 
"  When,"  Cioero  moumfiiUy  aska, ««« thoae 
old  verses  now!** 

Contemporarv  with  Ennius  was  Qointus 
Pabins  Pictor,  the  earliest  of  the  Boman  annar 
lists.  His  account  of  the  infancy  and  jrouth  of 
Romulus  aad  Remus  has  been  preserved  by 


that  men  might  well  guess  them  to  be  of  the 
blood  of  kin£s  and  gods."* 

Caio  the  Censor,  who  also  lived  in  tfie  days 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  mentioned  this  lost 
literature  in  his  lost  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
his  country.  Many  ages,  he  said,  before  his 
time,  there  were  ballads  in  praise  of  illustrions 


lt(¥9Vf,  M  Ip  rots  r€rp(9€s  IIm^k  Hi  *Pft>fia(c«v  in  til 
wt¥fitr^^DUn.H<d,tn.  TUtp 


b«6o  eU«4  u  tf  Dkmjrsiat  ba4  bMB  tpMkiof  !■  bit  mtb 
person,  ind  bad,  Ortek  it  bt  wu,  been  to  Isdustriove  or 
so  fbrtunate  u  to  dlseorer  soom  Talnable  reamiM  of 
tbat  eftriy  LaUa  poecrj  wbbb  tbt  grMlMl  L«thi  wiU— 
of  bis  Age  regretied  u  hopelessly  lost.  Secb  a  miipo- 
sHioB  Is  blfhly  Improbable;  and  ladeed  it  seeoM  clear 


from  tbe  conieit  tbal  Piooyelus,  as  Retake  aadotbor 
oAtora  tvtdebily  HMVfbt,  waa  BMrely  ifvotkiif  fron  Fb* 
bina  Pftetor.  Tbe  whole  pessage  baa  Iba  air  of  as  •mm 

from  aa  ancient  cbronide,  and  Is  Introtfaced  bj  i 

we«di,  KiTWref  ^iv  M^cef  4  ttUt^  yitY6pi9tt  rifii 

bleb  seams  to  da- 


ay  be  arnd  wblc 
senre  consideration.     The  autbdr  or  tbe  passage  hi 


ivtas  only  by  sapfNMtng  tbat  thera  waia  at 
I  Angasttfn  ag«,  twtf  tbatebed  btttavtibtil  ba- 
re beaa  bnlll^  BaMiiM,  asAbotb  eaveAdhr 


*  **  Qttid  f    Noetri  Tetoraa  ▼ersas  abl  sant  1 

....  *Q«oaalMFaa«l?aieai|«aeaMabaBt, 
Cam  nanaa  MasarvB  aeopaloa  ^alaqaam  saperarat. 
Nee  dicU  stadioaita  erat.'  ** 

f;ia.  la  Bruu,  aap.  irilt 

Tbe  H naes.  It  shonid  be  obaenred,  are  Greek  divinities. 
tin  lulten  Qoddestes  of  verse  were  the  CaaKene.  At 
a  telar  period,  the  appellatinns  ware  need  Indlacrhnlnate- 
W I  bat  in  tba  Bge  of  Bimtae  tbere  waa  pcobaMy  a  dls- 
tinctioa.  In  the  epiuph  of  ?f«Tliis  who  wss  tbe  ropre- 
aeaiatlva  of  tbe  old  lulbin  eebool  of  poetry,  tbe  Cb- 
mmnc,  not  ibe  Mases,  are  represented  as  grtevlnf  tbr 
tbe  loos  of  tbetr  Toury.  The  **  Masanias  scopali*'  are 
airldently  tba  peaks  of  Psmassoa. 

flcallger,  la  a  note  on  Vsrro  (Dt  £4v«a  IctjM,  lib. 
vt)  soggMts,  wbb  grpat  Ingennliy,  that  the  Tunnn  who 
were  represented  by  the  noperstltlon  of  later  ages  as  a 
vaoa  of  monsters,  half  gods  and  half  brates,  may  really 
bava  been  a  class  of  ttien  who  eiarelaed  In  Latlam,  at  a 
▼ery  rrmota  period,  tbe  same  fboctlons  wbleh  betonged 
to  tbe  Magians  hi  Persbi  and  to  tba  Barda  te  GaoU 


Another  argument  may 
trf  consideration.     Ti 

queetlan  meailons  a  tbctfbed  bat  wbllb,  InblB'ttaM 
stood  batwaaa  Moant  Palatlba  and  tba  CiiMi.  Tbii 
but,  be  says,  waa  built  by  Romulas,  and  was  ioastaallir 
kept  In  repatr  at  tbe  pabltc  charge,  bat  noTer  in  any  res- 
pect embellished.  Now,  in  tba  age  of  Dionysiaa  tbaia 
oertaioly  wss  atRome  a  tbatebad  bat,  aald  la  bava  baaa 
that  of  Romulus.  But  this  but,  as  we  learn  from  Vkr«- 
irius.  stood,  aot  near  tbe  Cirtns,  bat  In  the  Capitol.  (VH. 
tt.  I.)  If,  tlmfeatwai  wa  nndarsiaa41NoBpeiaa  toi  •pmk 
In  his  own  parsoa,  we  caa  reooacUe  bla  staiaama*  wkh 
tbatofVitrovhis  oaly  ' 
RomOt  la  tba  i 

Ue«edtobavabeaal        ^ 

repaired,  aad  bald  In  bigb  boaoar.  Tbe  4>b|eatloaa  ( 
Btroag.  Neither  Dlon^sias 
than  oB«  eoeb  bat.  IHo 
riisias  infhrwi  ii  ibsl  nrlrn.  diiriaf  ibr  Isagsrbabili 
tratlon  of  Augnsias,  tbe  bat  of  Romalno  caaabt  Sta. 
(iflViH.  a.  ItT.  M.)  HH  there  been  two  each  bats, 
wooMba  not  bai^  told  uaafwuiebbaspokal  AaBag- 
Ushblaioriaawoald  hardly  gWa  an  aeeoual  of  a  flra  «i 
Queen^a  College  whbont  sayiag  whether  it  was  at 
Qoeen's  College,  Oifbrd^r  at  QuaaB*s  Collcfa,  Oam- 
brMge.  Mardaa  Baaaea,  MborbWaas  and  Oaaoa,  a  OrSek 
wrttur  fram  wham  Pboiloa  liaa  amda  largar  mynnmi^ 
nantlmi'oaly  oaabet  of  Romania,  that  la  tba  OaplMl. 
<Jir.  «0aseii,  Ceair.  !.«}  JWssmWms,  Art.  i.  Mi  PkHtt^ 
BMI.  180.)  OTtd,Peiroalaa,  Valerias  Mtxfcaas,Laelaa 
Sanaeav  and  Bt.  JarosM  manilaa  only  ana  batof  Raan»- 
laawUbOat  spacifyiiir  tba  alta.  (Ortf,  AiCfj  iU.  18i, 
Putawiasv  mgm. ;  Fw.  Mka.  !▼.  4 1 X.  Smmm,  C^m^U^ 
999  aa ' jwistasi',  Mf»  xiw^sa.  aa  ^saRassiMMa  as  xM^fSMP^ 
Tba  w»ale  aWkuhy  is  removed,  if  wa  aappoaa  that 


such  a  supposition  seem  to  be  strong.  Neitbe7i 
r^laaapeabsofi^      ^ 


Dionysias  was  aierely  quoilar  Fablaa  Ffotor. 

is  mora  probabia  than  tlMt  tba  c  

of  Fbbias  stood  aear  tba  Ctrcaa,  might,  loag  befbre  tba 


Notblag 
i  cabin,  wblebhi  tba  tima 


age  of  Aagustoa,  bava  beaa  traaepartad  lo  tba  Capital, 
as  tbe  place  fittest,  by  reasoa  bolb  of  its  oaAay  aad  ar 
its  saaatlty,  to  conuln  so  precloae  a  rallM** 

The  teaguage  of  Flotarcb  coaflraM  this  bypotbasls. 
IledeecribeSfWitb  great  predsloa,  tba  spot  wbare  Ra- 
raalus  dwelt  between  tbe  Palatlna  Moaat  aad  tbe  Clr- 
cns :  bat  ha  says  aot  a  word  Implyteg  that  tbe  dWelttiw 
was  still  to  be  seen  there.  Indeed,  his  ezpressSons  Im- 
ply that  it  waa  no  longer  there.  Hke  evidence  of  BoU 
nue  is  stRI  aMNa  to  tbe  point.  Ha,  like  Piuurcb, 
deecrlbes  tbe  spot  where  Romalaa  bad  rasMed,  aad 
says  expressly  that  tbe  hat  bad  been  thera,  bat  that,  hi 
bis  time,  it  was  there  no  lontar.  Tbe  site,  it  is  cerutai, 
was  well  remembered  i  and  probably  reutned  Its  old 
name,  as  Charing  Croes  end  tba  Haymarkat  have  dona 
This  Is  probably  tba  explanation  of  the  worde,  **casa 
Romnii"  in  Vtetor*s  descrlptloa  of  tba  Tenth  Region  of 
Rmm,' mMar  ValaatiaiaB,^^^  ^y  ^^^^^^^ 


LAYS  OF  AKCmilT  ROME. 


i ;  and  these  ballads  it  was  the  fashion  for 
the  gnesta  at  banquets  to  sing  in  turn  while  tbe 
piper  played.  **  Would,"  exclaims  Cicero, "  that 
we  still  had  the  old  ballads  of  which  Cato 
apeaksl'*' 

Valerius  Mazimus  gives  us  exactly  similar 
infonnation,  without  mentioning  his  authority, 
and  observes  that  the  ancient  Roman  ballads 
were  probably  of  more  benefit  to  the  young 
than  all  the  lectures  of  the  Athenian  schools, 
and  that  to  the  influence  of  the  national  poetry 
were  to  be  ascribed  the  virtues  of  such  men 
as  Camillus  and  Fabricius.t 

Varro,  whose  authority  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  antiquities  of  his  country  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  tells  as  that  at 
banquets  it  was  once  the  fashion  for  boys  to 
sing,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
instrumental  music,  ancient  ballads  in  praise 
of  men  of  former  times.  These  young  per- 
formers, he  observes,  were  of  unblemished 
character,  a  circumstance  which  he  probably 
mentioned  because,  among  the  Greeks,  and 
indeed  in  his  time  among  the  Romans  also, 
the  morals  of  singing  boys  were  in  no  high 
repute.^ 

The  testimony  of  Horace,  though  given  in- 
eidentally,  confirms  the  statements  of  Cato, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  Varro.  The  poet  pre- 
dicts that,  under  the  peaceful  administration 
of  Augustus,  the  Romans  will,  over  their  full 
goblets,  sing  to  the  pipe,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  fathers,  the  deeds  of  brave  captains,  and 
the  ancient  legends  touching  the  origin  of  the 
city.^ 

The  proposition,  then,  that  Rome  had  ballad' 
poetry  is  not  merely  in  itself  highly  probable, 
out  it  is  fully  proved  by  direct  evidence  of  the 
greatest  weight 

This  proposition  being  established,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  understand  why  the  eariy  his- 
tory of  the  city  is  unlike  almost  every  thing 
else  in  Latin  literature— native  where  almost 
every  thing  else  is  borrowed,  imaginative 
where  almost  every  thing  else  is  prosdc.  We 
can  scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
•magnificent,  pathetic,  and  truly  national  le- 


gends, which  present  so  atrflcinf  a^cootiaat  tr 
all  that  surrounds  them,  are  broken  and  da^ 
faced  fragments  of  that  early  poetry  which, 
even  in  the  age  of  Cato  the  Censor,  had  b^ 
come  antiauated,  and  of  which  Tolly  ha4 
never  heard  a  line. 

That  this  poetry  should  have  been  auflered 
to  perish  will  not  appear  strange  when  we 
consider  how  complete  was  the  triumph  of  the 
Greek  genius  over  the  public  mind  of  Italy. 
It  is  probable  that,  at  an  early  period,  Homer, 
Archilochus,  and  Herodotus,  furnished  some 
hints  to  the  Latin  minstrels  :*  but  it  was  not 
till  aAer  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  that  the  poetry 
of  Rome  began  to  put  off  its  old  Ansoniam 
character.  The  tranjsformation  was  soon  con* 
summated.  The  conquered,  sajrs  Horace,  led 
captive  the  conquerors.  It  was  precisely  at 
the  time  at  which  the  Roman  people  rose  to 
unrivalled  political  ascendency,  that  they 
stooped  to  pass  under  the  intellectual  yoke. 
It  was  precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the 
sceptre  departed  from  Greece  that  tbe  empire 
of  her  language  and  of  her  arts  became  uni- 
versal and  despotic.  The  revolution  indeed 
was  not  efiected  without  a  struggle.  Nsvius 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  last  of  the  ancient  line 
of  poets.  Ennius  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  Naevius  celebrated  the  First  Punie 
War  in  Saturnian  verse,  the  old  national  verse 
of  Italy.f    Ennius  sang  the  Second  Punic  War 


ace  if 

.Oftto'tAntiquUles:— **6rmvinlmQs  aucior  is  *Origini 
buf*  dixit  Cato,  morem  apud  majortt  iiune  epularun 
falM«,  ut  deineepa,  qui  aecabareni,  eanerent  ad  tibian 
«lararan  Tironim  Inudei  atque  viriutea.  Ex  quo  pet- 
apieiMim  eat,  et  eantua  turn  fuisse  reecriplAa  Tocum  to- 
jOf^ et  canaina.*'—  7Vr«e  Qumtt,  \v.  S.  Af ain :  **  Utinam 
•xatarent  ilia  carnilaa  qua  maltia  pdcuUs  ante  auaBi 
etatem  is  epulis  eaee  cantitata  a  linffulis  convlTia  de 
clarorum  vlraram  laudibue  in  ^Orifinlbaa*  aeripiaai  re- 
liqatt  Cato."— ^naiu,  tap.  six. 

f  **  Majjorei  nato  in  convivilt  ad  tibiae  erregia  enpe- 
rtorum  opera  carmine  oomprehenta  panifRbant,  quo  ad 
ea  taiitanda  Jnrentiften  alncrtorani  redderent.  .  .  . 
Quae  Albenas,  quam  echolanit  que  alieniffena  itndia 
hale  domeiiies  dleciptlns  prsinleiim  1  Inde  orlebantur 
Camilll,  Sclpionee,  Fabricil,  Marcelli,  Fnbil*' ^  FtU. 
JVes.  li.  1. 

t**1n  convlTllfl  pueri  mndetti  nt  cantarent  carmlna 
■nliqua,  in  qiilbuf  Itudei  ernni  majorum,  <>t  aeia  voce, 
et  eaoi  tlblcine.*'    Noniua,  ^gaa  voe*  }tro  mU. 
**  Noaque  et  profesii*  lucihuf  et  sacrit. 
Inter  Jocoai  munera  Liberi, 
Cum  prole  matroniique  noitrii. 
Rite  Deoa  priua  apprecatl, 
Virtote  functoa.  mobb  FATauM,  ducea, 
Ljrdia  remixto  carmine  libiia, 
Trnjemque,  et  Anohiaen,  et  alma 
F^of  eniem  Veneria  canemna." 

C«r».iT.61. 


•  See  the  Preflice  to  tbe  Lay  of  the  Battle  of  Regilhw. 

t  Cicero  apeaki  big bly  in  more  than  one  place  of  tUi 
poem  or  Neviua ;  Enniui  sneered  at  it,  and  stole  from  il. 

As  to  the  Saturnian  measure,  see  Herman's  Bleineiita 
Doctrtns  Metrica,  ill.  9, 

The  Satttrniaa  line  consisted  of  two  parte.  The  inl 
was  a  catalectic  dimeter  Iambic ;  tbe  aecond  was  coa^ 
posed  of  three  trochees.  Bot  the  license  taken  hj  the 
early  Latin  poets  aeems  to  have  been  almost  boandleM. 
Tbe  nost  perfiKt  Sauirnlan  line  which  has  bee«  pr^ 
served  bv  the  frammarlans  was  tbe  work,  not  of  a  pro- 
fessional artlat,  bot  of  an  amateur ; 

**I)abunt  malum  Hetelli  NbvIo  poetc." 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  amoBf 
learned  men  respecting  the  history  of  this  measQre. 
That  it  is  the  same  with  a  Greek  measure  need  by  Ar- 
cbllochus  Is  indisputable.  (Bentley,  Phalaria,  xl.)  B«i 
in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Tereniwnus  Maurua,  and  of 
the  still  higher  authority  of  Bemley,  we  may  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  coincldenee  was  not  fortuitona.  We 
coniUnily  find  tbe  same  rude  and  ahuple  nambera  ia 
different  countries,  under  circumstances  which  make  it 
Impossible  to  suspect  that  there  has  been  imiution  os 
either  side.  Bishoa  Beber  heard  tbe  children  of  a  rll- 
lace  in  Bencal  slnElnf  **  Radha,  Radha,**  to  the  tone  of 
*'  My  boy  Billv.'*  Neither  the  Caatilian  nor  the  Oer maa 
minstrels  of  the  middle  ages  owed  any  thing  in  Pame  ct 
to  ancient  Rome.  Yet  both  the  poem  of  the  CId  and  the 
poem  of  the  Nibelnogs  contain  many  Saturnian  verseai 
aa,— 

**  Bacaa  nnevas  a  mio  Cid  eras  venidaa." 
*'  A  ml  lo  dioea ;  a  li  dan  laa  oreJadaa." 

**  Man  mOhte  mlchel  wander  von  Sifrlde  aagen.'* 
'*  Wa  Ich  den  Kflnlc  vinde  daz  sol  man  mir  aagen.** 

Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  Saturnian  liae 
than  one  which  is  sung  In  every  English  nursery— 

"  Tbe  queen  was  In  her  parlour  eating  bread  and  honey  :** 

yet  tbe  author  of  thia  Unaware  may  be  assured,  borrowed 
nothing  from  either  Nsvius  or  Arcbilechua. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that, 
two  or  three  hundred  yearn  before  the  time  of  finnliia, 
aome  Latin  roinatrels  may  have  visited  Sybaria  or  Gro- 
tone,  may  have  heard  some  verses  of  Arcnitochus  suBf, 
may  have  been  pleased  with  the  metre,  and  may  have 
introduced  It  at  Rome.  Thoa  much  is  ceruin,  that  tbt 
Saturnian  measure.  If  not  a  native  of  Italy,  waa  at 
least  so  early  and  so  completely  natufaliud  there  ttet 
iu  foreign  ongin  waa  forgotten. 
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ip  ftii]iU)ei;s  borrowed  from  the  Iliad.  Tbe 
tlder  poel*  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for 
lumxelf,  and  which  is  a  fine  8f>ecimen  of  the 
early  Roman  diction  and  versification,  plain- 
tively boasted  that  the  I^atin  language  had 
died  with  him.*  Thus,  what  to  Horace  ap- 
peared to  be  the  first  fhint  dawn  of  Roman 
literature,  appeared  to  Nsvius  to  be  its  hope- 
less setting.  In  truth,  one  literature  was  set- 
tiiig,  and  another  dawning. 

^e  victory  of  the  foreign  taste  was  deci- 
sive: and  indeed  we  can  hardly  blame  tbe 
Romans  for  turning  awav  with  contempt  fVom 
the  rude  lays  which  had  delighted  their  fathers, 
fuid  giving  their  whole  admiration  to  the  great 
productions  of  Greece^  The  national  romances, 
neglected  by  the  great  and  the  refined  whose 
education  had  been  finished  at  Rhodes  or 
Athens,  continued,  it  may  be  supposed,  during 
tome  generations,  to  delighiNlbe  vulgar.  While 
Virgil,  in  hezan^eters  of  exquisite  modulation, 
described  the  sports  of  rustics,  those  rustics 
were  still  singing  their  wild  Satumian  ballads.f 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  the  time  when 
Cicero  lamented  the  irreparable  loss  of  the 
poems  mentioned  by  Cato,  a  search  among  the 
nooks  of  the  Apennines,  as  active  as  the  search 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mosstroopers  of  Liddesdale, 
might  have  brought  to  light  many  fine  remains 
of  ancient  minstrelsy.  No  such  search  was 
made.  The  Latin  ballads  perished  forever. 
Yet  discerning  critics  have  thought  that  they 
could  still  perceive  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome  numerous  fragments  of  this  lost  poetry, 

Bentley  taya,  indeed,  that  the  SiturnlsB  meMare  wm 
lint  broQfht  from  Greece  Inte  Italy  by  NcTiai.  But  thi« 
IsMeiely  t^§t  dktmm,  to  Me  h  phrase  conimon  in  our 
«Ottrta  of  law,  aiul  woold  not  have  been  deliberately 
maintained  by  that  Incomparable  critic,  whoee  memory 
la  held    fn  reference  by  all  loTerv  of  learning.     The 

.mrraaMlitt  which  mif ht  be  breng^t  againat  Bentley't 

.«ia«rtloi»— ftv  It  la  anert  aaaertlott,  aupported  by  no  evi- 
dence—are innamerable.    k  Uw  will  auffice. 
1.  Bentley*f  assertion  is  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 

.Binlus.  Ennioa  sneered  at  Naivins  (br  writing  on  the 
FirsI  Pinie  War  in  verses  snch  at  tbe  old  lulian  bards 
used  before  Greek  literature  had  been  studied.  Now, 
the  poem  of  Ntevias  was  in  8atnmian  verse.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Eniilua  conid  have  used  sttch  expressions,  if 
the  Satumian  verse  had  been  Just  imported  Arom 
Greece  for  the  first  timel 

'  t,  Beitley's  assertion  Is  opposed  to  the  testtntony  of 
Bermce.  **Wbea  Greece/*  says  Horace,  '"introdaced 
uer  arts  into  our  uncivilised  countf  v,  these  rugged  6%- 
tumlan  numbers  passed  away.**  Would  llorace  have 
Mid  thto,  if  tbe  9at«4mien  numbers  had  been  Imported 

^  tr*m  Greeee  Jeet  befnre  the  hexameter  1 

i,  Beetley's  assertion  Is  opposed  to  tbe  testimony  of 
Festusandof  Aurelitis  vjctor,  bmb  of  whom  posiiively 
eaythat  the  meet  andent  prophecies  attributed  to  tbe 
FMns  were  In  Baturnien  verse. 

i,  Beniley*s  assertion  is  opposed  to  tbe  testimony  of 
Terentianus  MnuriiB,  to  whom  he  has  hioisplf  appealed. 
TereMtatnos  Maurus  does  Indeed  say  timt  the  0«tarnhin 
measure,  Ihoef  b  believed  by  the  Romane  from  a  very 
early  period  (**credidit  vetustas**}  to  be  of  Italian  In- 
Tention,  was  n>a1lv  borrowed  fVom  the  Greeks.  But 
Ttreallamw  Mnurus  does  not  say  that  it  was  first  hor- 

.  towed  by  Naivius.  Nay,  tbe  eipresslone  eeed  by  Te- 
rentianus Maurus  clearly  imply  the  contrary;  for  how 
eould  the  Romans  have  believed,  (Vom  a  very  early 

'feried,  that  thie  measure  was  the  indigenous  prodncilnn 
of  Latium.  if  it,  was  reallv  brnupht  over  from  Greece  In 
an  age  of  intelligence  and  lihrral  curiosity,— In  the  age 
which  gave  birth  to  Enniu*,  PlAutn<«,  Cato  the  Censor, 

•and  other  distinguished  writers  1  If  Bentlcy*e  aaserilon 
were  correct,  there  could  tiave  been  no  more  doubt  at 


hexameters  or  Sapphics. 


Rome  about  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Baturnian  measure 
rhe  Gri 
«  Anlus  Gefiius,  /foetuMtiem,  L  94. 


than  about  the  Greek 


k  origin  o 
origin  of 


t  See  Servitts,  In  Oeorg.  Q.  889. 
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as  the  traveller  on  classic  ground  sometimta 
finds,  built  into  the  heavy  wall  of  a  fort  or  con- 
vent, a  pillar  rich  with  acanthus  leaves,  or  & 
frieze  where  the  Amazons  and  Bacchanals 
seem  to  live.  The  theatres  and  temples  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  were  degraded  into  the 
quarries  of  the  Turk  and  the  Goth.  Even  so 
did  the  old  Satumian  poetry  become  the  quarry 
in  which  a  crowd  of  orators  and  annalists 
found  the  materials  for  their  prose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  the  old  songs  were  transmuted  into  tho 
form  which  they  now  wear.  Funeral  pane- 
gyric and  chronicle  appear  to  have  been  the 
intermediate  links  which  connected  the  lost 
ballads  with  the  histories  now  extant  From 
a  very  early  period  it  was  the  usage  that  an 
oration  should  be  pronounced  over  the  remains 
of  a  noble  Roman.  The  orator,  as  we  learn 
from  Poly  bins,  was  expected,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, to  recapitulate  all  the  services  which  the 
ancestors  of  the  deceased  had,  from  the  earliest 
time,  rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  speaker  on  whom 
this  duty  was  imposed  would  make  use  of  all 
the  stories  suited  to  his  purpose  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  popular  lays.  There  can  be  as 
little  doubt  that  the  family  of  an  eminent  man 
would  preserve  a  copy  of  the  speech  which 
had  been  pronounced  over  his  corpse.  Tbe 
compilers  of  the  early  chronicles  would  have 
recourse  to  these  speeches ;  and  the  great  his- 
torians of  a  later  period  would  have  recourse 
to  the  chronicles. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  select  a  particular 
story,  and  to  trace  its  probable  progress  through 
these  stages.  The  description  of  tbe  migration 
of  the  Fabian  house  to  Cremera  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  fine  passages  which  lie 
thick  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy.  The  Con- 
sul, clad  in  his  military  garb,  stands  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  house,  marshalling  his  clan, 
three  hundred  and  six  fighting  men,  all  of  the 
same  proud  patrician  blood,  all  worthy  to  be 
attended  bv  the  fasces  and  to  command  the 
legions.  A  sad  and  anxious  retinue  of  friends 
accompanies  the  adventurers  through  the 
streets ;  but  the  voice  of  lamentation  is  drown- 
ed by  the  shouts  of  admiring  thousands.  As 
the  procession  passes  the  Capitol,  prayers  and 
vows  are  poured  forth,  but  in  vain.  The  de- 
voted bend,  leaving  Janus  on  the  right,  marches 
to  its  doom  through  the  Gate  o'f  Evil  Luck. 
After  achieving  great  deeds  of  valour  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  all  perish  save  one 
child,  the  stock  from  which  the  great  Fabian 
race  was  destined  again  to  spring,  for  the 
safety  and  glory  of  the  commonwealth.  That 
this  fine  romance,  the  details  of  which  are  so 
full  of  poetical  trutli,  aiid  so  utterly  destitute 
of  all  show  of  historical  truth,  came  originallr 
from  some  lay  which  had  often  been  sung  with 
great  applause  at  banquets,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  iniagine 
a  mode  in  which  the  transmission  might  have 
taken  place.  The  celebrated  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  died  about  twenty  years  before 
the  First  Punic  War,  and  more  than  forty 
years  before  Ennius  was  bom,  is  said  to  have 
been  interred  with  extraordinary  pomp.  In  the 
eulogy  pronounced^o^er.his  body  all  the  great 
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exploits  of  His  anceMors  w«re  doubtless  re« 
eonnted  and  exaggerated.  If  there  were  tfabn 
extant  songs  which  gave  a  vivid  and  touching 
description  of  an  event,  the  saddest  and  the 
most  gtorions  in  the  long  history  of  the  PaMan 
honse,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  panegyrist  shonld  borrow  from  snch  songs 
their  finest  tonches,  in  order  to  adorn  his 
speech.  A  few  generations  later  the  songs 
wonld  perhaps  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  by  shepherds  and  vinedressers.  But  the 
speech  wonld  certainly  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Fabian  nobles.  Fabius  Pictor 
Would  be  well  acquainted  with  a  document  so 
interesting  to  his  personal  feelings,  and  would 
insert  large  extracts  from  it  in  his  rude  chro- 
nicle, lliat  chronicle,  as  we  know,  was  the 
oldest  to  which  Livy  had  access.  Livy  would 
at  a  glance  distinguish  the  bold  strokes  of  the 
forgotten  poet  from  the  dull  and  feeble  narra- 
tive by  which  they  were  surrounded,  would 
retouch  them  with  a  delicate  and  powerfhl 
pencil,  and  would  make  them  immortal. 

That  this  might  happen  at  Rome  can  scarcely 
be  doubted ;  for  something  very  like  this  has 
happened  in  several  countries,  and,  among 
others,  in  our  own.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
Perizonius  cannot  be  better  illastrated  than  by 
showing  that  what  he  supposes  to  have  taken 
place  in  ancient  timefi  has,  beyond  all  doubt, 
taken  place  in  modern  times. 

"History,"  says  Hume,  with  the  utmost  gra- 
vity, "has  preserved  some  instances  of  Edgar's 
amours,  from  which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we 
may  form  a  conjecture  of  the  rest"  He  then 
tells  very  agreeably  the  stories  of  EHIeda  and 
Elfrida;  two  stories  which  have  a  most  sus- 
picious air  of  romance,  and  which,  indeed, 
greatly  resemble,  in  their  general  character, 
some  of  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  He  ^es, 
M  his  authority  for  these  two  tales,  the  chro- 
nicle of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in 
;he  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  great  majoritv 
of  readers  suppose  that  the  device  by  which 
Blfl^  was  substituted  (br  her  voung  mistress, 
tile  artifice  by  which  Athelwold  obtained  the 
hand  of  Elfrida,  the  detection  of  that  artifice, 
th^  huntin|f  party,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
amorous  kmg,  are  things  about  which  there  is 
no  more  doubt  than  about  the  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  slitting  of  Sir  John  Co- 
ventrjr's  nose.  But,  when  we  turn  to  William 
o*' Malmesbury,  we  fihd  that  Hume,  in  his 
eagerness  to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has 
oteriooked  one  very  Important  circumstance. 
Wflfiam  does  indeed  tell  both  the  stories ;  but 
he  gives  us  distinct  notice  that  he  does  not 
warrant  their  tru*b,  and  that  they  rest  on  no 
better  authority  than  that  of  ballads.* 

Sach  is  the  way  in  which  these  two  well- 
known  tales  have  been  handed  down.  They 
originally  appeared  in  a  poetical  form.  They 
(bund  their  way  from  ballads  into  an  old  chroni- 
cle. The  ballads  perished ;  the  chronicle  re- 
mained.     A  great  historian,  some  centuries 


*  **1n(limliit  quat  pott  dlcnin  mtiflB  refperaerant  can- 
ncns.**  Edfar  apMarfl  to  luivt  been  ntott  merclletaly 
UMtad  In  the  Anglo^axon  bnllade.  U«  tras  tlie  4W- 
vourke  of  tlie  nonkai  an4  Um  nonla  and  sinauale 
were  at  deadly  ftud. 


after  the  ballade  had  been  altogMher  fbfjgDCkeo; 
consulted  the  chronicle.  He  was  struck  by  tlie 
lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fictions ;  h« 
transferred  them  to  his  pages;  and  thus  wtt 
find  inserted,  as  unquestionnble  fkets,in  anir* 
rative  which  is  likdy  to  last  as  long  as  Hm 
English  tongue,  the  inventions  of  some  min* 
strel  whose  works  were  probably  never  cobh 
mitted  to  writing,  whose  name  is  burled  in 
oblivion,  and  whose  dialect  has  become  obso* 
lete.  It  mnst  then  be  admitted  to  be  possible, 
or  ratter  hiehly  probable,  that  the  stories  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  the  Horatii  and 
Cnriatii,  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

Gastilian  literature  will  furnish  us  wifli  an^ 
other  parallel  case.  Mariana,  the  classical 
historian  of  Spain,  tells  the  story  of  the  !U-star- 
red  marriage  which  the  Kin^  Don  Alonso 
brought  about  between  the  heirs  of  Carrion 
and  the  two  daughters  of  the  Cld.  The  Cid 
bestowed  a  princely  dower  on  his  sons-in-law. 
But  the  young  men  were  base  and  proud,  cow- 
ardly and  cruel.  They  were  tried  in  danger, 
and  found  wanting.  They  fled  before  the 
Moors,  and  once,  when  a  lion  broke  out  of  hia 
den,  they  ran  and  couched  in  an  unseembf 
hiding-place.  They  knew  that  they  were  de- 
spised, and  took  counsel  how  they  mi|^t  be 
avenged.  They  parted  from  their  father-in4aw 
with  many  signs  of  love,  and  set  fordi  on  a 
]oumey  with  lOona  Elvira  and  Dona  8oL  In 
a  solitary  place  the  bridegrooms  seized  tb/ar 
brides,  stripped  them,  scourged  them,  and  de- 
parted, leaving  diem  for  dead.  Bbt  one  of  ftkk 
house  of  Bivar,  suspecting  fdxA  play,  had  fi>l- 
lowed  them  in  disguise.  The  ladies  were 
brought  back  safe  to  the  house  of  their  falbev. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  king;  It  wee  mU 
judged  by  the  Cortes  that  the  d(»wer  given  bf 
the  Cld  should  be  returned,  and  that  the  hein 
of  Carrion  together  wiih  one  of  their  kindrei 
shovid  do  battle  against  tbtte  knfghls  of  the 
party  of  the  Cid.  The  guilty  youths  would 
have  declined  the  combat ;  but  all  their  shifts 
were  vain.  They  were  vanquished  in  the  tSsta, 
and  forever  disgraced,  while  their  injured 
wives  were  sought  in  marriage  by  great 
princes.* 

Some  Spanish  writers  have  laboured  to 
show^  by  an  ezatmnadbn  of  dates  and  otreaai- 
stances,  that  this  story  is  untrue.  Stidi  con- 
futation was  surely  not  needed;  for  the  naim- 
live  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  romance.  Hew  it 
found  its  way  into  Mariana's  history  is  qtiite 
clear.  He  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
old  chronicles,  and  had  doubtless  before  him 
the^Cronica  del  fkmoso  Cavallero  C^d  R^ 
Dies  Campeador,**  which  had  been  prialed  a 
eariy  as  the  year  1669.  He  litHe  suspected 
that  all  the  most  striking  passages  m  this 
chronicle  were  copied  fiem  a  poem  of  dw 
twelfth  centui^,  a  poem  of  which  (he  language 
and  versification  had  long  been  obsolete,  bnt 
which  glowed  with  no  eomrnon  portion  of  &m 
fire  of  the  Iliad.  Yet  such  was  the  fiict 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  deat^ 
of  Mariana,  this  grand  old  ballad,  of  whtdi  eae 
imperfect  copy  on  parchment,  four  hundred 


*  Mariana,  Hb.  z.  tap.  4 
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jnh  old,  had  been  presenred  at  Blyar,was 
fer  tbe  tint  time  printed.  Then  it  was  found 
tkat  erenr  inlnresttng  circomstance  of  the  stoiy 
of  te  heirs  of  Carrion  was  derived  by  the  elo- 
quent Jesuit  from  a  song  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  which  was  composed  hv  a 
minstrel  whose  very  name  had  long  been  for- 
gotten.* 

Soch,  or  nearijr  such,  appears  to  have  been 
^  process  by  which  the  lost  ballad-poetry  of 
Kk>me  was  transformed  into  history.  To  re- 
verse that  process,  to  transform  some  portions 
of  early  Roman  history  back  into  the  poetry 
out  of  which  they  were  made>  is  the  object  of 
this  work.. 

In  the  ibilowing  poems  the  antfaor  speaks, 
not  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  persons  of 
andent  minstrels  who  know  only  what  a  Ro- 
man ciiieen,  born  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  ma;^  be  supposed  to 
have  known,  and  who  are  in  nowise  above 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  age  and 
eoontry.  To  these  imaginarv  poets  must  be 
ascribed  some  blunders  which  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  them  out.  The 
real  blunder  would  have  been  to  represent 
these  old  poets  as  deeply  versed  in  general 
history,  and  studious  of  chronological  accuracy. 
To  diem  must  also  be  attributed  the  illiberal 
sneem  at  die  Greeks,  the  fhrious  party  spirit, 
the  contempt  for  the  arts  of  peace,  the  love  of 
war  for  its  own  sake,  the  ungenerous  exultation 


•••tgfMeooiftwblen  fiaaebas 
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C— >rffimi  mtnrierm  <l  Siff*  JCF.    PaitoftlMsMnrof 
tbt  lordi  of  ORrrion,  In  tfio  poem  of  Om  CM,  bu  boon 


over  the  vanquished,  which  the  reader  wflL  ' 
sometimes  observe.  To  portray  a  Roman  of 
the  age  of  Camillus  or  Curius  as  superior  to 
national  antipathies,  as  mourning  over  the  de- 
vastation and  slaughter  by  which  empire  and 
tritunphs  were  to  be  won,  as  looking  on  human 
suffermg  with  the  sympathy  of  Howard,  or  as 
treating  conquered  enemies  with  theddica^ 
of  the  Black  Prince,  w>ould  be  to  violate  all 
dramatic  propriety*  The  old  Romans  had 
some  great  virtues, — fortitude,  temperance^ 
veracity,  spirit  to  resist  oppression,  respect  for 
legitimate  authority,  fideli^  in  the  observing 
of  contracts,  disinterestedness,  ardent  public 
spirit;  but  Christian  charity  and  chivaLnaaa 
generosity  were  alike  luknown  to  theau 

It  would  have  been  obviously  improper  to 
mimic  the  maimer  of  any  particular  age  or 
countnr.  Something  has  been  borrowed,  how* 
ever,  from  our  own  old  ballads,  and  morefirom 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  restorer  of  our  bal« 
lad-poetry*  To  the  uiad  still  ^ater  obligai- 
tions  are  due ;  and  those  obligations  have  been 
contracted  with  the  less  hesitation  becaasfr 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  old 
Latin  minstrels  really  had  recourse  to  that  in- 
exhaustible store  of  poetical  images. 

It  would  have  been  easv  to  swell  this  li^le 
volume  to  a  very  considerable  bulk,  by  append-* 
ihg  notes  filled  with  quotations ;  but  to  a  learn- 
ed reader  such  notes  are  not  necessary ;  for  an 
unlearned  reader  they  would  hav^  UtUe  inte- 
rest; and  the  judgment  passed  both  by  tha 
learned  and  hy  the  unleasaed  on  a  work  of  tha 
imagination  will  always  depend  much  more 
on  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  such  a 
work  than  on  minute  details. 
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HORATIUS. 


TRtmi  can  be  litde  doubt  that  among  those 
parts  of  early  Roman  history  which  h^  a  po- 
etical origin  was  the  legend  of  Horatius  Cocles. 
We  have  several  versions  of  the  story,  and 
these  versions  differ  from  each  other  in  points 
of  no  small  importance.  Polybins^  there  is 
risason  to  believe,  heard  the  tale  recited  over 
the  remains  of  some  Consul  or  Prsetor  descend- 
ed from  the  old  Horatian  patricians ;  for  he 
evidently  introdnees  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
narratives  with  which  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  embellishing  their  funeral  oratory.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion, Horatius  defended  the  bridge  alone,  and 
perished  in  the  waters.  According  to  the 
chronicles  which  Livy  and  Dionysins  fol- 
lowed, Horatius  had  two  companions,  swam 
safe  to  shore,  and  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  rewards. 

These,  discrepancies  are  easily  explained. 
Our  own  literature,  indeed,  will  furnish  an 
exact  parallel  to  what  may  have  taken  place 
at  Rome.  It  w  highly  probable  that  the  me- 
mory of  the  war  of  Porsena  was  preserved  by 
eompositions  much  resemliling  the  two  ballads 
which  stand  first  in  the  ReHques  ofJncient  Eng- 
li$k  Poetry,  In  both  those  ballads  the  English, 
eommanaed  by  the  Percy  fight  with  the  Scots, 
itommanded  by  the  2)our:Ias.  In  one  of  the 
ballads,  the  Douglas  is  killed  by  a  nameless 
English  archer,  and  the  Percy  by  a  Scottish 
spearman:  in  the  other,  the  Percy  slavs  the 
I)onglas  in  single  combat,  and  is  himself  made 
prisoner.  In  the  former.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
is  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  Northumbrian 
bowman:  in  the  latter,  he  is  taken,  and  ex- 
changed for  the  Percy.  Yet  both  the  ballads 
relate  to  the  same  event,  and  that  an  event 
which  probably  took  place  within  the  memory 
of  persons  who  were  alive  when  both  the  bal- 
lads were  made.    One  of  the  minstrels  says : 

**  Old  men  that  knowen  the  frrownde  wall  yenoag h< 
Call  it  th«  batten  of  Otterburs : 
At  Ollerbnrn  beran  this  sparnt 
ITpoii  a  monnyn  day. 
Tber  was  the  dong^hte  Doclai  ■lean : 
The  Perte  never  went  away." 

The  other  poet  sums  np  the  event  in  the  fol- 

owing  lines : 

**  Thye  fraye  bygan  nt  Otterborae 
Bytwene  the  nyf hte  and  the  day ; 
Tber  the  Dowglaa  loet  hya  lyfe, 
And  iht  Percy  waa  ledt  away." 

It  is  by  no  means^  unlikely  that  there  were 


two  old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  storv  which  livy 
has  transmiued  to  as  was  preferred  by  thie 
multitude,  the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole 
glory  to  Horatius  alone,  may  have  been  the 
favourite  with  the  Horatian  house. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  about  a  hundred  ana  twentjr  yean 
after  the  war  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The 
author  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen* 
proud  of  the  military  glory  of  his  country,  sick 
of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much  given  to 
pining  aAer  good  old  times  which  had  never 
really  existed.  The  allusion,  however,  to  the 
partial  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were 
allotted  could  proceed  only  from  a  plebeian ; 
and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils 
marks  the  date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that 
the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  witk 
which  the  proceedings  of  CamiHus,  after  the 
taking  of  Veii,  were  regarded. 

The  penultimate  syllable  of  the  name  Porse- 
na  has  been  shortened  in  spite  of  the  authority 
of  Niebuhr,  who  jpronounces,  without  assign- 
ing any  ground  ior  his  opinioB,  that  Martial 
was  gnilty  of  a  decided  blunder  in  the  Hne, 
**Hane  apMUra  mmamm  Poraaam  aoe  pewit.*' 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  modem 
scholar,  whatever  his  attainments  may  be^-* 
and  those  of  Niebuhr  were  undoubtedly  ioi- 
mense,— can  venture  to  pronounce  that  Mar- 
tial did  not  know  the  quantity  of  a  word  which 
he  must  have  uttered  and  heard  uttered  a 
hundred  times  before  he  left  school.  Niebuhr 
seems  also  to  have  forgotten  that  Martial  has 
fellow  culprits  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 
Horace  has  committed  the  same  decided  blan- 
der ;  for  he  gives  us,  as  a  pure  iambic  line, 
**  Mlnacfa  aot  Etmaca  Porvene  manna." 

Siltus  Italicus  .has  repeatedly  oflended  in  the 
tame  way,  as  when  he  says, 

**  OeniHnr  tfltaitaM  ardanten  Ponena  daztraai  i** 
and  again, 

**  aoalaoB  valfua,  can,  Poraaaa  aafna,  Jubabas.** 
A  modem  writer  may  be  content  to  err  in  rack 
company. 

Niebuhr'a  supposition  that  each  of  the  tibree 
defenders  of  the  bridge  was  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  three  patrician  tribes  is  both  in- 
^nious  and  probable,  and  has  been  adopted 
m  the  following  poem. 
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HORATIUS. 


▲  hhX  MADE  ABOUT  tBB  VUA  OF  TUB  CITY  CCCLX.  >   ^ 


1. 
lumt  PomfiSA  of  Glushun 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tanjnhi 

Should  suffer  wrMg  no  more. 
Bjr  the  Nine  Oods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trjrsting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth,' 
East  and  wwt  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  hie  airay* 


East  and  west  and  south  and  Bortb 

The  messengers  ride  (hst. 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  beard  the  trumpet's  blast 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  BnMna  of  Ohisium 

Is  on  the  maroh  for  Borne* 


The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  popiing  in  amain 
.  Ffom  many  a  stalely  markel»p]aee» 

From  many  a  fruiifol  plain ; 
From.many  a  londy  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  batch  and  ^ne, 
Like  an  eagle's  nest  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennlne ; 

4. 

From  lordly  Volaterrtt, 

Where  scowls  the  f)Eir-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  god-like  kings  of  old; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky ; 


From  the  proud  mart  of  Pis«, 

Queen  oif  the  western  wannes, 
Where  ride  Ifaasitia's  trivemes 

Heavy  with  fair  Jmi  red  slaves ; 
From  where  sweet  Olanis  wanders 

Throvgli  eoim,  and  yines,  and  flowett; 
From  where  Gcrtona  lifts  t»  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 

6. 
Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns    ' 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  botight 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Yolsinian  mere. 

7. 
But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 
U  heard  by  Auser's  rill , 


No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  gvetn  patk 

Up  the  Ciminian  liiilt 
UBwMehed  aloiig  OUtnmnus 

GraBes  the  miUE-white  steert 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  miay  dip 

In  the  Yolsinian  mere. 


The  harvests  of  Arretium 

This  year  old  men  shall  reap; 
This  year  yotmg  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  strugf^g'  sheep  i 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girb 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  &me.. 


There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land. 
Who  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  mom  and  evening  stand ; 
Evening  and  mom  the  Thirty  ' 

Have  turned  the  verses  o'er. 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 

10. 

And  with  one  voice  the  nirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given: 
**Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena, 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven ; 
Go,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Olttsium's  rojral  dome. 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shields  of  Rome." 

11. 
And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men : 
The  foot  are  Iburscoro  thousand. 

The  horse  aro  thousands  ten. 
Beforo  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  groat  array, 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

Upon  the  trysting  day. 

IB. 
For  aU  the  Etruscan  armiea 

Were  ranged  beneath  haa  eye^ 
And  many  a  banished  Roman, 
•  And  many  a  stout  ally; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

Tojoin  Jhe  muster  came 
The  Tusctt|n  Mamilius, 
Prince  oFthe  Larian  name. 

'  18. 

But  by  the  yeUow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  afihghtt 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Rome  men  took  their  ugte. 
A  mile  around  the  city. 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  waya; 
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A  terfid  liglit  it  wu  to  tee 
nroiigh  two  long  ni^ta  and  diyi. 

14. 
For  aced  folk  on  eratebet, 

And  women  mat  with  cbUd» 
And  mothers  t6b1^hig  orer  babes 

That  clung  to  them  and  smiM, 
AAi  aiair  men  batne  in  litlefs 

High  on  the  DoeiB^f  aknrea. 


And  troops  of  aan4>iirBad  tartaarri 
With  respiagkhooka  and  aiava% 

And  drores  of  mules  and  assea 

Laden  with  skins  #f  wine, 
And  endless  flaaks  of  goata^aadalitay> 

And  andlsas  hafdaaf  kina» 
And  endlesa  tsaiasof  wagons 

Thataieakfid  benaath  their  mri^ 
Of  eom-eacks  aad  of  hooaahold<M>da» 

Chotaad  mwmj  roaaiiig^ta. 

It. 
Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeiaa, 

Could  the  wan  bui)g[bers  spy 
The  line  of  blazing  TiUagis 

Bed  in  the  midnight  al^. 
The  Fathers  <>f  the  City, 

They  aat  all  nightand  di(a^ 
For  ereiy  honr^oma  hocaeapianxama 

With  tidiagS'Of  4isiiiaj. 

17. 
To  eaatward  and  to  westward 

Have  spread  the  Tuscan  banda ; 
Nor  houseriKir  fance,'  n^r  doreoaier 

In  Cmatumeiinm  stukda* 
Terbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain; 
Aatur  hath  stormed  ianicnluaiw 

And  the  stotttgoacda  aia  slaiui. 

16. 
I  wis,  in  an  the  Senate, 

There  waa  no  heart  so  bold, 
But  sore  it  ached,  andiastit  UtU, 

When  that  iU  news  waa  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose,  the  Goi^buI, 

Up  rose  the  FathersaU; 
In  haste  they  gilded  up  their  govaSr 

And  hied  theaa  la  the  walL 

!•. 
They  held  a  council  standing 

Before  the  Birer-gate ; 
Short  time  waa.lhara»  ye^vtfl  ttaf  c«a». 

For  ivBaii^r  or  debate. 
Out  spoketkt  CoaaulroMdly  x 

<*  like  bridge  must  ataaif^t.gOTdMm ; 
For,  since  laniffillum.  ia  loal, 

Nani^t  elaa^aan  I 


20.         7 

Juat  then  a  scout  ca9ie  flying. 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear : 
•«To  arms !  to  annst  tMr'Goaatlt 

Lars  ForseiM.iaknaa.'' 
On  the  low  lolls  to  waatwavd 

The-€ansul  #aea>hia^aya. 
And  saw  the  swarthy  sa>taa  «£  duat 

BIssLtePakiag  tiM  sl^. 


SI. 
And  nearer  that  and  nearer 

Dodi  the  red  whirlwind  eosM ;  - 
Anil  louder  still  and  stUl  more  loud. 
From  undemeaUi  that  rolling  cknid. 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war^iota  pnmd, 
'  The  trampling  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  through  the. gloom  appears. 
Far  to  left  and  fiur  lo  ri|^t» 
In  brokengleams of  darlcpblue  light, 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright, 

The  1^  «niy  of  ^ears. 


And  tilakily  And  mare  plainly, 

Abore  that  glimawning  Mm, 
Now  might  ye  aaa  IbeiMHMMffa 

Of  twelre  tkir  citiea  ahine ; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Cludum 

Waa  Ughoat  df  ^t^aa  all* 
The  terror  of  ^^  Umbriaa* 

The  taiBar.of  ibsifilaaL 


And  plainly  smdmera  plainly 


Now  might  ttMrbttlghenlaun 
Byport  and'vaat,  byibana^uidi 


Each  warlike  Locumo. 
There  Cilnius  of  Airetium 

On  liii  ifliiat  iiian  a  as  aatin  , 
And  Astur  of  the  JnnMd^ahMd, 
€Urt  withnlis  baailpeoaeiaatiaiqr'wMh 
Tolumniua  isith  itbabattiof  fDM, 
And  dark  YeilMnaarfkcnn  ihaibold 

By  ready  Thsaayaasmw 

Fast  by  the  rojral  standard, 

O'erlooking  all  the  war, 
Lara  Poraenaof  Clusiom 

Bate  in  his.iTory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  WmHins, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  leafalse  Sextus,    C^.,  ,  . 

Thatwnuightthe4eedofshiane.  / 

86. 
But  when  the  dice  ef  Sextus 
Was  seen  among  te  fsaa, 
A  yell  thai  wna  the  iraasmant 

From  aMrUM  tawtt  anaa^ 
OnthehBMHipi'W^aaaareian       \ 

But  apata'loaiMrtIi  hiaaand-Maaadi 
.  No  ehld  hat  aaraaMd  aut  aaaaaa, 
And^haok  its  UtHa  flat.  • 

S6. 
But  the  Oonsul's  brow  waa  sad, 

And  the  ConsuTs  speech  was  low. 
And  darMy  looked  he  at  the  wail* 

And  darkly  at  the  ibe. 
^  Their  ran  will  be  upon  us 

Before  Ae  bridge  goes  down ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge 

What  hope  to  sare  the  townl*^ 

n. 

Then  out  apakafctairagoiatii^ 
The  Captaiaof  tl^gatai  j 


jmunpn 


Deatk  c«Mtlh  aooA  or  l«l«. 
Aii4  1k>w  ^tD  niM  die  better 

TbMi  IMnf  feecfQl  oddfi 
For  ih0  Mbeeof  his  fathftn^ 

And  the  »i«qaee  of  his  Qodi* 

28. 
''And  for  the  tender  mother 
Who  dandled  him  to  rest, 
,  And  for  the  wife  Who  nurses 

'His  baby  at  her  breast. 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Whofl^ed  the  eternal  flame. 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextos 
That  wrought  the  deed  6f  shame  t 

"Hew  down  the  bridge,. 8ir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

WiU  hold  the  foe  in  ptay. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  09  either  hand* 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  mel** 

30. 
^  TImi  .out^ako'Spwinf  Larliis, 
A Pstiiin  prondwas >hi : 
''Lo,  I  will  stand  on.  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.** 
And  Mii'f^dce  ttiwif  HevmittittB, 

Of  Titian'bloed'»waft  he: 
« I  wilt  «bide  on  ifay  left  side. 
And  Imp  the  bridge  with  llneT 

.81. 
«  Horativi»'']tiot]^  the  Consul, 

<*As  thousfiye^^  solet'ithAi'' 
And  strMghttMuiift  thai  gmal  nmsr 

Forth  wefnt  ttie  diau^tkas  Thief* 
For  Romans  in  Home's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  laad  nor  gold, 
Hor  son  net'wift^  ttorliiidl>niov  Hft* 

In  the  Imiftt^ys  «f  old. 

8S. 
Thentnone^  waa  for  a  paity « 

Then  all  were  ioi  the  state; 
Then  the  giTiatinM  helped  <he  poor,'  v  ' 

AndthepoonmanloTfdthe^sefUtt,   X 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  were  fcirly  sold: 
The  Romant'Wertf  likeitrfMhen 

In  theibNtrerdaam  oCokL 

33. 
Now  Soman  is'to  Booan 

More  hataAU  4haa  a  fo#, 
Aaitha  Tribunes  beard  the  hi^» 

And  the  Falhfsra  arii^d  ^  )ow« 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 

In  battle  we  waxoDld; 
Wherefore,  men  0ght  not^w  llMQr  fongbl 

In  the  brare  days  of  old* 

Now, . while  iie  Three  were  tii^itenuic 
Their  hamew  on  tiieir  backs, 

ne  Conasal  was  the  feremoet  mM 
To  take  in  hand  an  A^n; 

..  .^  t.    .    '  *  .      * 


And  Facers  mixed  with  Geouttone 
Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow. 

And  smote  upon  the  planks  abore» 
And  loosed  the  props  below. 

85. 
Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorioae  to  behold. 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  liflht, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bri^t 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  haadred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee. 
As  duu- gnat  best,  with  measured  tread. 
And  spears  advanoed,  and  ensigns  spread. 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bri&e's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

83. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent. 

And  looked  upon  the  toes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose: 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  mighty  mass ; 
To  earth  they  sprang  their  swords  they  drew 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  pass ; 

37. 
Annus  &om,green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slarea 

Sicken  iU'Uva'a  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace,  and  war, 
Who»ledrta  nghl  hi*  Un&briaa  powan 
Frcm  that  gray  crag  where^  girt  with  lowers 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  psile  waves  of  Nar. 


%8t««t  fcarliua  hnrled  down  Ai 

latolhe  stream  beneath; 
Herminius  struek' at  Seius, 

And  clove  hi^  to  the  leelh; 
At  Picus  brave  Horatitu^ 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust. 
And  the  preud  Umbriaa's  gilded 

Clashedin  the  Uoody  dust. 


33. 
Then  Onaa  ofFalerii 

Rushed  on  the  Reman  Throai 
lAnd  Laasulaa  of  Urgo 

The  rover  of  the  «ea; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  de3 
Ami<tet  the  reeds  of  Oosa*s  fea. 
And  wasted  UMb  and  alaaghtersi  tfiev 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

40. 
Herpiinius  t  smote  down  Anuis ; 

Lartius  laid  Oenus  kxwi 
Riffht  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  Mew. 
*<Lie  there,"  he  eried,  ''foU  pifaiel 

No  more^  eghast  and  pale*  t 

.,,.,_.,  _oogle 
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From  Ostia's  walls  tbe  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destro]ring  hark. 
No  more  Campaaia's  hinds  shall  flj 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 
Thy  thrice  accursed  salL" 

41. 
But  now  no  soaad  of  laaghter 

Was  heard  amongst  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamour 

From  all  the  ranguard  rose. 
8iz  spears'  lengths  from  the  etttraaea 

Halted  that  mighty  mass, 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  paaa. 

42. 
But  hark !  the  cry  is  Astur: 

And  lo !  the  ranks  divide ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 
'     Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield. 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

48. 
He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 

A  smile  serene  and  high ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  **  The  she-wolf^s  litter 

Btand  savagely  at  bay : 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow. 

If  Astur  clears  the  way  f* 

44. 
Then,  whirling  up  his  broadswofd 

With  both  hands  to  the  height, 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smdte  with  all  his  might 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  aigh; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh : 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyftal  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

46. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing«spaoe )     ' 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds, 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  holmet, 

8o  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  oat 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

46. 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  lalls  on  Mount  Alvemns 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  Ke  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low. 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

47. 
On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 
Right  flrmly     essed  hU  heel, 


And  thrice  and  fbttr  tiun  tagged  aaaH 
Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  sise). 

«  And  see,"  he  cried  "  the  woloome, 
Fair  guests,  that  waits  yoa  hers  I 

What  noble  Locumo  comet  next 
To  taate  our  Roman  dMorl" 

But  at  his  haughty  ehalleage 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  drea4 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, . 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race ; 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  eardi  the  bloody  corpses. 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three : 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood* 
All  shrank,  like*boys  who  unaware. 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fieroo  oM  bMV 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  Uood. 

50. 
Was  none  who  would  he  foreaoot 

To  lead  such  dire  attack ; 
But  those  behind  cried  **  Forward  I" 

An4  those  before  cried  «  Back  T 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  isteel, 
To  and  fro  the  standards  rtel ; 
And  tfie  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fltftilly  away. 

61. 
Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  die  crowd ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
"Now  welcome,  welcome,  Setttis ! 

Now  welcome  to  iShj  home ! 
Why  dost  tiiou  stay,  and  turn  away* 

mre  lies  the  road  to  Rome." 

Thrice  looked  he  on  the  eltyt 

Thrice  looked  ho  on  the  dead; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  Airy, 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread; 
And,  whit^  with  fear  and  hatred. 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  bloody 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 

68. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  Tever 

Have  manfully  been  plied. 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
**  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius  f 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
<«Back,  Lartius !  back,  Herminius ! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  MT  t  ' 


aovAxm 


Baek  darted  StoQiins  Lartiot ; 

Hcnaftiitts  darted  baclr :  ' 

And,  as  the j  passed,  beneath  Aeir  feel 
'    Titt  felt  the  tunbers  crack. 
Bat  wi^Hk  tliej  tamed  their  (aces, 

And  on  the  feither  shore 
•aw  branre  HoraHns  stand  alone, 

-Vhey  wottid  hare  crossed  once  more. 

66. 
•nt  with  a  crash  Ske  thaader 

fefltrxj  looeeoed  beatt. 
And,  lika  a  daad,  the  nightgr  wveek 

|jikf  fighl  athwart  the  atreaas : 
And  a  hmg  Aoat  af  trinanph 

Rosa  feoai  the  waNs  of  IkoM^ 
At  to  the  highest  t«n>el4aps 

Waa  q|»lashed  the  yellaw  foaitt. 

66. 
And  like  a  horse  nnbrokea 

¥rhen  irst  he  feels  the  rein. 
The  forions  river  straggled  hard, 

Aad  tossed  his  tawny  mane ; 
And  harst  the  carb,  aad  bounded, 

Rejoicing  to  be  free ; 
And  whirling  down,  in  Aeree  oaiaar, 
Battlemeat,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rashed  headbng  to  the  sea. 

67. 
Alana  stood  brave  Horatias, 

Bateonstant  still  ia  mind; 
Thrice  thirtj  thoasaad  foes  before, 

And  the  hfoad  flood  behind. 
^  Down  with  him  T  cried  felse  Seztai, 

With  a  smile  oa  his  pale  fece. 
«Kow  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsana, 

*Kow  field  thee  to  oar  grace." 


Baiad  taraed  he,  as  aoi  deigning 

Those  craren  ranks  to  see ; 
Kaaght  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena« 

To  Sextas  aaaght  spake  he  || 
Bat  he  saw  on  Palatinns 

The  whim  porch  of  his  hooM; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  rirer 

That  folb  by  the  towers  of  Roma. 


«Oh,Tilier!  fether  Tiber! 
To  whom  the  Romans  prayi 


A  Roama's  Kfe,a  Roamn's  aram. 
Take  thoa  in  charge  this  day  T 

Bo  he  spake,  aad  speakiag  sheathed 
The  good  sword  by  his  side. 

And,  with  his  haraess  oa  his  ba 
headloag  in  the  tide. 


00. 
Ko  soaad  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  baak ; 
Bm  frieads  and  foes  ia  dumb  surpristb 
With  parted  lips  aad  straining  cyes» 

Btood  gazing  where  he  sank; 
And  when  abore  the  sarges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Riune  sent  forih  a  raptnroas  eiy. 
And  even  the  raaks  of  Tnseany 
_  Coald  acaroa  forbear  to  cheer. 
faa.iyi^-40 


01. 

Bat  Oaradiy  ran  the  aarraat, 

SwoUea  high  by  months  of  rain  I  < 
Aad  fast  his  blood  was  flowiaii 

And  he  was  sore  ia  pain, 
Aad  heavy  with  his  annoar, 

And  spent  with  chsaging  hloarst 
And^oil  they  thought  him  siafciagy 

But  still  again  he  i 


Never,  I  weea,  did  i 

la  saeh  an  evil  case, 
Straggle  thiwagh  each  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  phieei 
Bat  his  Mmbs  were  bona  ap  bravalf 

Bt  the  faorata  heart  withia, 
Aad  our  good  fhther  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  ap  his  chin.* 

08. 

*  Carse  oa  him  V*  qanth  false  Seztaa 

"  Will  aot  the  villaia  drown  1 
Bat  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  towaf* 
^Heavea  help  him  V  qooth  Lars  Ptrtrnai, 

"  Aad  bring  him  safe  to  shore; 
For  sach  a  gallant  feat  of  anas 

Was  aever  seen  before.** 


Aad  aow  he  feels  the  bottom ; 

Mow  on  dry  earth  he  staads; 
How  roaad  him  throng  the  Fathen 

To  press  his  gory  haads; 
Aad  aow  with  shonts  and  clapping, 

Aad  noise  of  warning  load. 
He  enten  threagh  the  River-gaM^ 

Boraa  by  the  joyoas  crowd. 

Oi. 

Thgr  gave  him  of  the  corn4nnd. 

That  was  of  pnblic  right. 
As  mach  as  two  strong  oxea 

Oonld  ploagh  from  mora  till  alght« 
And  they  nmde  a  moltea  iamgeb 

And  set  it  ap  on  high. 
And  there  it  stands  anto  this  day 

To  witness  it  I  Ue. 

00. 

B  staads  in  the  Ck>mitiQm, 

Plaia  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Hbruias  ia  his  harness, 

Haltiag  apoa  one  knee ; 
And  underneath  is  writtoa, 

la  letlen  all  of  gold. 
Row  Taliaatly  he  kept  the  bridge 

la  the  brave  days  of  old. 


•  "  Owr  ta4yt  ksft  1^  kv  cMmm.'* 

OtBMWiii  s  wMsltht  torf«M*i  feicti 

♦            •               •            •            • 

TtiihioMh  fM4  hMrt  mai  Mr  IsJsr'B  imi% 
▲t IsM^kt fshMd tiM  tuitef-^toM.  "^ 

ULYB  cit  "kMMkr 


'^. 


At  dM  MWpvi'BliSIt  ttHitxMb^  MAv 

To  charg^'til«  TtilieftLa  ItbAfe ; 
Aftd  wive9')m'f^«G|>Jttlio 

And  in  thr  tt^Blrtr  cfSi^ttnr,    ^ 

When  the  cokl  north  winda  t4<hr, 
AM  theloBgiiot^ng  of  dteitlroHrw 

Is  heard  anidtt  the"  fsdtr  | 
MfltfM  fn^iiid  tbclohel^f  eotttoe 

Roars  load  the  teimifen^dto^ 
And  the  good  logs  of  A^idna 

Soar  ioiMsr  yet  iHthto  t 


'<ii. 


When  die  oiliest  ^k  is'openod^ 
_And ^elargest  kinp  is  ii^ 
WHmoi  the  cbestoiits  g&w  ht  tha 

And  the  kid  tarns  on- t|M«s^ti 
Wheik  young  anid  oklin-tiFele 

Arowid  the  firebrands  dosa4 
W^'  the  iirls  are  weaviiig  baakMi^ 

Ajid  the  lads  are  shaping  bowii ; 

7^ 

When  die  gooditian  iMids  WviMlu^ 

Agd'lrima^^iehtoei^^mg; 
When  tha  gDodiH£B%'  sfaAitti^'  ikeivii^ 

Goes  flaihing  thftHigh  dwleohss 
With  ^PMHrmtwHhteiqflrfbr 

Btill  is  this  story  taid» 
How  iwMlartaiia-ltek' 

In  die  hrare  days  of  old. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC     .* 


THE  BJtmB  tir'nHi  muuiTiuuiLLua 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LAKE  BEGILLUS. 


Tm  foUowin^  poem  is  supposed  to  have 
oeea  prodaced  ninety  years  after  the  lay  of 
Uorattus.  8ome  persons  mentioned  in  the  lay 
of  fioradns  make  their  appearance  i^in,  and 
dome  appellations  and  epithets  ased  in  the  lay 
ofRoratius  have  been  purposely  repeated;  for. 
In  an  age  of  ballad-poetry,  it  scarcely  evef 
fails  to  happen}  that  certain  phrases  come  to 
be  appropriated '  to  certain  men  and  things, 
and  are  regalarly  applied  to  those  men  .anc( 
(hings  by  every  minstrel.  Thus  we  find  both 
in  the  Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod,  ^  *H(** 

irr^vMtfc  Bilbtt  IBxIik  m  K/cftuMJc.  Thus,  too,^  in 
dor  own  national  songs,  Douglas  is  almost 
always  the  doughy  uotiglas:  England  is 
taenqr  England :  ill  the  gold  is  red ;  and  all 
the  ladies  are  gay. 

-The  principal  distinction  between  the  lay  o£ 
ttoratius  ana  the  lay  of  the  Lake  RegUhis  i^, 
that  the  former  is  meant  to  be  purely  iloaMia« 
While  the  latter,  though  national  in  its  genera! 
tfpiriv  has  a  slight  tincture  of  Greek  learning 
and  of  Oreek  aaperstition.  The  story  of  the 
Tarquins,  as  it  has  come  down  -to  us,  appeare 
to  have  been  con^>iled  fpom  (he  worka  of  seve- 
rkl  popular  poets ;  and  ohe,  at  least, -of  thone 
poets  appears  to  have  visited  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Italy»  If  not  Greece  itseUV  ^d  to  have 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Ho* 
Iner  tnd '  Hbrodotns.  Many  •of  the  most  strik- 
ing adventures  of  the  house  of  Tarqtun,  till 
Lucretia  makes  her  •uppearance,  have  »  Qceek 
Character.  The'*Tarquins  themselves  are  re- 
jMesented .  as  Corinthian  nobles  of  the  great 
Aottse  of  <he  BacchiadsB,  driven  Irom  their 
eonntry  by  the  tyranny  of  that  Cvpselna,  the 
tale  of  whose  strange  escape  Herodotus  has  re- 
lated with  incomparable  simplicUy  and  liveli- 
ness* Livy  and  Dionysios  tell  us  that,  when 
,  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  asked  what  ^aa  the 
best  moSde  of  governing  a  conquered  city,  he 
feplied  only  by  beating  down- with  his  staff  ^1 
(he  tall^t:poppies  in  hicc  garden.!  This  is  e«- 
actly  what  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  relates<of  the 
counsel  given  toTeriander,  the  son  of  Cypse* 
tus.  The  stratagem  by  which  the-town  of 
Gabii  is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Tar<r 
<)uins  is,  again,  obviously  copied  from  Herodo- 
tus.^ '  The  embassy  of  the  young  Tarqnins  to 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  is  just  such  a  story  as 
Wdhid  lye  told  by  a  poet  Whose  head  was  ful| 
of  the  Greek  mythology;  and  the  amtuguous 
answer  letamed  by  Apollo  is  in  the  exact 
Vtyle  of  the  prophecies  which,  according  to  He; 
fcMloms,  luffed  Croesus  to  destruction.  Then 
the  eharaeter  of  (he  narrative  changes.  Trom 
the  ftrst  mention  of  Loeretia  lo  the  retreat  of 


Porsena  nothing  seems  to  be  borrowed  frona 
fbrekn  sources.  The  villain  of  Seiius,  ^ 
suicide  of  his  victim,  the  revolution,  the  dealik 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus«  the  defence  of  the  bridifOv 
Mucins  burning  bis  hand,*  Clcelia  swimming 
through  Tiber,  seem  to  be  all  strictly  Bomatt< 
But  when  we  have  done  with  the  Tuscan  iraci 
and  enter  upon  the  war  with  the  Latines,  wo 
are  again  struck  by  the  Greek  air  of  the  sioqr* 
The  Battle  of  the  Lake  RegUlus  is  in  all  rev 
spectsa  Homeric  battle,  except  that  th&com* 
batants  ride  astride  on  their  horses,  inatead^. 
driviAg  chariots.  The  ma«8  of  fightiog  mear  is 
hardly  mentioned.  The  leaders  aingle  each^ 
other  out^  and  engage  hand  to  hand.  The  groM 
oliject  of  4he  warriors  on  hoth  sides  is,  as  u^ 
the  Iliad,  to  obtaii^  possession  of  4he  spoils  and 
bodies  -of  the  slain  \,  and  several  circumstances 
are  related  which  forcibly  trenind  rus  of  tiMi 
great  slaqghter^vund  Ibe  ooq>8esof '^airpedoit 
and  Patrochis. 

But  there  is  4me  circumstance  which  do-^ 
serves  ei^pecial  notice.  Both  ihe  war  of  Tcof - 
and  the  .war  of  IU|ciUtts  were 'caused  by  -thV 
liceotioua  passions  of  young  pcinces,  whor vfpo. 
therefore  peculiariy  bound  not  to  be  sparing  of 
their  own  persons  in  the  day  of  battle,  ifosr 
the  conduct  of  6extus  at  Begillus,  as  described 
by  Livjr,  so  exaotly  resembles  that  oC  ^^m^am, 
descvibod  nt  the  beginning  of  the  tbicd  book'Of' 
the  Iliad,  that  it  is  difficult  4o  helieve  the  99^ 
seablanee  acoideaiaL  Paris  appears  bcfiiM 
the  Trqjan  tanks^de^n^  the  bravest  Greiic<lo 
eaconaierhtm; 

*kpft4up'*fi9t^X(^tr9  vA^ras  ipfwfwft 

Livy  intiodncea  Bextns  in  a  aimilacinanneci 
**  Peroeem  juvenem  Tarquinium,  ostsniantswa 
se  iB.prim4  exsulum  acie.**  Menelaas.ru8hef 
to  .meet  Paris.  A  Boaiaa  noble,  ef^er  for 
vengeance,  apurs  his  horse^  towards  Beatusi 
Beth  the  giul^r  prinees.  are  anstaatly  teccoci* 
stricken: 

'  k9  *pmpikx!iit9t  4mHtn»^  umrtwX^yn  #fA«i^9r»#, 


"TmtqftMmt^  "uty  Livy, ' 
•Mram' iKfeMo  •estitxhoML''  If  thle-hr4 
fhnmh— ■  HiiiinjHwws,  Hda^mt  oflho'aooeMi 
tMofdiniHry  IS'  htenMm. 

In  eke  Mowing  -pouo^'tinrtfore,  imagoi 
«kil  in^Moftio  hnwr  tees-  Uwiuwcd,  not  moMlf 
'    hut  on'  prittoiple,  fnm  iho4a* 
«r  Homer. 


.gHsflot— .MLIH.    UvnLM. 


'  •m:  M'^oalHy  aitMinto4,e'lhi«tf«M  setf  tw«my 

IvflvS  aia^ti*  prove >«MKtti»eMry  if  ■■■liw  mm  m 
■sllltr.    ^M  tht  MimiruU  rJtmdtmk  diTUmifr 


LAYS  or  ASfCnSHT  BOML 


The  popular  belief  at  Borne,  from  an  earij 
period,  »eems  to  hare  been  tliat  the  event  of 
the  great  day  of  Regillns  wai  decided  by  sn- 
pematoral  agency.  Castor  and  PoUnx,  it  was 
•aid,  had  fought,  armed  and  moonted,  at  the 
liead  of  the  legions  of  the  eoaimonwealth«  and 
iiad  afterwards  carried  the  news  of  the  victory 
with  incredible  speed  to  the  city.  The  well  in 
the  Foram  at  which  they  had  alighted  was  point- 
ed oQt  Near  the  well  rose  their  ancient  temple. 
A  great  festival  was  kept  to  their  honoar  on 
llie  Ides  of  Qaintilis,  supposed  to  be  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle ;  and  on  that  day  snmpiQ- 
Mis  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  at  the  pnb- 
Mc  charge.  One  spot  on  tlie  margin  of  Lake 
Begillas  was  regarded  daring  many  ages  with 
toperstitioas  awe.  A  mark,  resembling  in 
shape  a  horse's  hoof,  was  discernible  in  the 
volcanic  rock;  and  this  mark  was  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  celestial 
ohargers. 

How  the  legend  originated,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained :  but  we  may  easily  imagine  seve- 
ral ways  in  which  it  might  have  originated : 
iM>r  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Julias 
Frontinus,  that  two  young  men  were  dressed  up 
by  the  Dictator  to  personate  the  sons  of  Leda. 
ft  is  probable  that  Livy  is  correct  when  he  says 
4Mt  the  Roman  general,  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
▼owed  a  temple  to  Castor.  If  so,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  multitude 
Aould  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  favour  of  the 
Twin  Qods.  When  such  was  the  prevailing 
tfentimf  nt,  any  man  who  chose  to  declare  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  slaughter,  he 
bad  seen  two  godlike  forms  on  white  horses 
acattering  the  Latines,  would  find  ready  cre- 
dence. We  know,  indeed,  that,  in  modem 
times,  a  very  similar  story  actually  found  cre^ 
dence  among  a  people  much  more  civilized 
fhan  the  Romans  or  the  fifth  century  before 
Ohrist  A  chaplain  of  Cortes,  writing  about 
thirty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  hi 
an  age  of  printing-presses,  libraries,  universi- 
ties* scholars,  logicians,  jurists,  and  statesmen, 
hail  the  face  to  assert  that»  in  one  engagement 
against  the  Indians,  St.  James  had  appeared 
en  a  gray  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian 
adventurers.  Many  of  these  adventurers  were 
Iving  when  this  lie  was  printed.  One  of  the  A, 
Wnest  Bemal  IKaz,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
espedilion.  He  had  the  evidence  of  h4s  own 
senses  against  the  chaplain*^  legend ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  distrusted  even  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses.  He  says  that  he  was  in  the 
battle,  and  that  he  saw  a  gray  horse  with  a 
man  on  his  back,  but  that  the  man  was,  t#  his 
thinking,  Francesco  de  Morla,  and  not  the  ever- 
blaaeed  apostle  8t  James.  ^  Nevertheleas,'' 
he  adds,  *  it  majr  be  that  the  person  oo  the  gray 
horae  was  the  gkMrious  apostle  8l  Jaawa^  awl 
that  I,  sinner  that  I  aov  was  unworthy  to  sea 
Aim."  The  Rmvans  of  the  age  of  Gineianatus 
were  probably  quite  as  eredoloiia  as  the  Sp** 
luahBuhfecis  of  Charies  the  Fifth.  Itiatbere- 
fore  conceivable  tliat  the  appearaneewf  OaHor 
and  PoUox  mi^  have  become  an  article  of 
UiC*  before  the  generation  which  had  fought 
ai  Regillus  had  passed  away.  Nor  oeold  aay 
tfiingbe  more  natural  than  that  the  poets  of  the 
next  age  should  embellish  this  8toiy|fta4make, 


the  celestial  hontMea  bear  tiie  tidnga  ti  vi»> 
toiT  toRome. 

Many  years  after  the  temple  of  the  TwUi 
Gods  had  been  built  in  the  Forum,  an  inpocw 
ant  addition  was  made  to  the  ceremonial  by 
which  the  state  annually  testified  iu  gratitndla 
for  their  protection.  Qointus  Fabius  and  Patn 
lius  Decius  were  elected  Censors  at  a  aio* 
mentous  crisis.  It  had  become  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  classification  of  the  citizens 
should  be  revised.  On  that  classification  (k^ 
pended  the  distribution  of  political  power. 
Party  spirit  ran  high ;  and  the  republic  seemed 
to  be  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion 
either  of  a  narrow  oligarchy  or  of  an  ignorant 
and  headstrong  rabble.  Under  such  circum> 
stances,  the  most  illustrious  patrician  and  the 
most  illustrious  plebeian  of  the  age  were  in- 
trusted with  the  office  of  arbitrating  between 
the  angry  factions ;  and  they  performed  their 
arduous  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  honest 
and  reasonable  men. 

One  of  their  reforms  was  a  remodelling  of 
the  equestrian  order;  and, having  efiected  this 
reform,  they  determined  to  ^ve  to  their  work 
a  sanction  derived  from  religion.  In  the  chi- 
valrous societies  of  modern  times,  societies 
which  have  much  more  than  may  at  first  sisbt 
appear  in  common  with  the  equestrian  order 
of  Rome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke  the  special 

Srotection  of  some  Saint,  and  to  observe  his 
ay  with  peculiar  solemnity.  Thus  the  Com- 
panions of  the  Garter  wear  ^e  image  of  St. 
George  depending  from  their  collars,  and  meet, 
on  great  occasions,  in  St.  George's  Chapek 
Thus,  when  Louis  the  fourteenth  institute  a 
new  orderof  chivalry  for  the  rewarding  of  mi* 
litary  merit,  he  commended  it  to  the  favour  of 
his  own  glorified  ancestor  and  patron,  and 
decreed  that  all  the  members  of  the  Mt^rnity 
should  meet  at  the  royal  palace  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Louis,  should  attend  the  king  to  chapel, 
should  bear  mass,  and  should  subsequently 
hold  their  great  annual  assembly.  There  is  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  this  rule  of 
the  Order  of  St  Louis  and  the  rule  which  Fa- 
bius and  Decius  made  respecting  the  Roman 
knights.  It  was  ordained  that  a  grand  muster 
and  inspection  of  the  equestrian  body  should 
be  part  of  the  ceremonial  perfermed,  on  the  ' 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Kegillns,  in  honour 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods. 
All  the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned 
with  olive,  were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mars  in 
the  suburbs.  Thence  they  were  to  ride  in  state 
to  the  Forum,  where  the  temple  of  the  Twins 
stood.  This  pageant  was,  during  several  cen- 
turies, consider^  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
sights  of  Rome.  In  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  6rt  thou- 
sand horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair  repute  and 
easy  fortune.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  who 
instituted  this  magnificent  ceremony  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Pontiffs  to  whom,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  the  superintendence  of  the 
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BATIU  W 


LAMM  RBSILLUa 


f«%Be  irwM^  Mongol  ttd  it  it  prtbtUe 
tlMt  thoM  high'  TCligiiMit  AnMlloMriM  were, 
«s  osimI,  ibrtQiiafe  enough  to  ind  in  Aeir 
%ookt  or  traditioM  some  wamot  for  the  inno- 
▼atioD* 

The  fotlofring  poem  is  rappoeed  to  hare 
heoi  Made  for  tfaia  mat  ooaasion.  8ong%  we 
know,  were  ohaaM  at  the  rel^ions  fottivals 
t»f  Kome  fipom  an  early  periodt  indeed  fit>m  so 
early  a  period  that  some  of  the  saored  verses 
4rere  popolarlv  ascribed  to  Numa*  and  were 
ntterly  unintelwhle  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
In  the  Saeond  Panic  War  a  great  feast  was 
held  in  honour  of  Juno»  and  a  song  was  sung 
in  her  praise.  This  song  was  extant  wiien 
Livy  wrote;  and,  though  exeeedingly  rugged 
and  uncouth,  seemed  to  him  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  merit*  A  song,  as  we  learn  trim  Ho- 
race, was  part  of  the  estahUshed  ritoal  at  the 
great  Secular  Jahilecf  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  Censors  and  rontilis,  when  they  had 
resolved  to  add  a  grand  procession  of  knights 
to  the  other  solemnities  annually  perfoHned  on 
the  Ides  of  Qointilis,  wonld  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
poet  Such  a  poet  would  imtnrally  take  for 
his  subject  the  battle  of  RegiUus,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Twin  Qods,  and  the  instiration  of 
their  fesUvaL  He  would  find  abundant  mate- 
rials in  the  ballads  of  his  predecessors;  and  he 
would  make  firee  use  of  the  scanty  stock  of 
6reek  learning  which  he  had  himself  acquired. 
He  would  probably  introduce  some  wise  and 


hohr  PiSMtliFenjoiniug  the  mhgamcaat  et«smo> 
nial  which,  after  a  kmg  interval,  had  at  length 
been  adopted.  If  the  poem  succeeded,  mimy 
persons  would  commit  it  to  memory.  Itas  w 
it  would  be  sung  to  the  pipe  at  ban^uels.^  It 
would  be  peeutiariy  interesting  to  the  great 
Posthumian  house,  which  numbered  amkmg 
its  many  images  that  of  the  Dictator  Aulus,  the 
hero  of  Regillus.  The  orator  who,  in  the  fol- 
lowing generation,  pronounced  the  Aineral 
panegyfie  over  the  remains  of  Lucius  Posthu* 
mius  Megellns,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow 
largely  iram  the  lay ;  and  thus  some  passages, 
much  disfigured,  would  probably  find  their 
way  into  the  chronicdes  which  were  afterwards 
in  the  hands  of  Dionjrsius  and  Livy. 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to  the  sitoMion 
of  the  field  of  battle.  The  opinion  of  those  who 
suppose  that  the  armies  met  near  ComufeUe, 
between  Frascati  and  the  Monte  Porzio,  is,  at 
least,  plausible,  and  has  been  followed  in  the 
poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has  not  beea 
thought  desirable  to  adhere  minutely  to  the  ac- 
counts which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those 
accounts,  indeed,  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
and,  in  all  probability,  diflTer  as  widely  from  the 
ancient  poem  (h>m  which  they  were  originally 
derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  obvious 
imitations  of  the  Iliad,  which  have  been  ptir- 
posely  introduced. 


THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE  LAKE  REGILLUS. 

4  ULT  SmiO  AT  TBI  FBAST  OT  OASTOft  AHD  POLLtTX  ON  THB  Wn  OF  QVIimLIS,  IH  TBI   fEMM 

ar  TBI  cmr  ooocu. 


1. 
Ho,  trumpets,  sound  a  war-note ! 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way ! 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  aol  their  pride,* 

Along  the  streets  to>-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  aU« 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Kni^t  is  robed  in  purple, 

With  ohve  each  is  crown'd ; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtilv  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  stilL 
Gav  are  the  Martian  Kalends : 

December's  Nones  are  gay .  [rides. 

But  the  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron 

Shall  be  Rome's  whitest  day. 

% 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Bfeairea 
Wa  keep  this  aolamn  foast 


•Ufj^irrilt!. 


t  Bar.  Canasa  •eealftt. 


Swift,  swift,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Came  spurring  from  the  east 
They  came  o*er  wild  Parthenius 

Tossing  in  waves  of  pine. 
O'er  Cirrna's  dome,  o'er  Adria's  foam. 

O'er  purple  Apennine, 
From  where  with  flutes  and  dances 

Their  ancient  mansion  rings, 
In  lordly  Lacedasmon, 

The  City  of  two  kings. 
To  where,  by  Lake  Regillus, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 

Was  fought  the  glorious  fight 

a 

Now  on  the  place  of  slaughter 

Are  cots  and  sheepfolds  seen, 
And  rows  of  vines,  and  fields  of  when:. 

And  apple-orchards  green. 
The  swine  crush  the  biff  acorns 

That  fall  from  Comers  oaks: 
Upon  the  turf  by  the  Fair  Fount 

The  reaper's  pottage  smokes. 
The  fisher  baits  his  angle; 

The  hunter  twangs  his  homt^r^]r> 


TlAl'flKHiklar  d0e^  teloww 
Mil*  UNf  tMnk  lM<w  aienly 

Mir  km  4he  vlippcry  swrnnpW -Mood 

Wurrior  Mid  urmr^iorte  twM  ;  ^ 
Uowrw9itvt»^mm  with 'tan*  gftttofi 

Ab4  Ofowi  on  «ftger  w«ig8^ 
'Hd  tear  Um  i»b«l'*  oftoiaiv 

And  peck4lie-e7«»«of.U^9S9 
How  tlucl&  the  ilnri  ligr  sQSttered 

UnAtr  Ike.  FMowQ'Mgkt^ 
How  tbroogb-tbe  gales  of  iTtortBMrr 

Bvfcdthe  wiW  siraaM  of  ilishtv 
And  hew  the  IM&BftpShsm 

Babbled  wiih'cniinoa  ftiaai,. 
What  time  tfi^^fbk^rOidee' 

Ciiae  fertii  t^wmrtwithJkinM. 


But,  ]toiMiii»  wlMn  tiMfQ  tluideel 

Upon  that  holy  groiuid, 
L<k>k  thoQ  wMi  heed  on  thedirk  toek 

That  giidd  the  darklake/rovnd. 
8e  Shalt  tho«  see  a  keef^aric* 

Stamped  deep  imo  the  €im  t 
iTwaa  no  hoof  of  momd  steed' 

That  made  so  strange  >adiliti 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  1he«  thy  TOwa>  and  i>Fay 
Tkst  they,  in  tempest  and  ta  fight, 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 


Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Of  mortal  eyts  were  seen, 
Have  years  gone  by  a  hundred 

And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
That  summer  a  Virginius 

Was  Coniol  irat  in  .]dac«  {, 
The  second  was  stout  Aulas, 

Of  the  Postbumiao  raoa. 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

From  Gabii  came  in  state: 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Passed  through  Rome's  Eastern  Q|ite : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Did  in  our  Forum  stand ; 
And  there  he  did  his  office, 

A  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

6. 

"Hear,  Senators  and  peopla 

Of  the  good  town  of  Bome<: 
The  Thirty  Cities  oharge  von 

To  bring  the  TarqainshoiM: 
And  if  ye  atiU  be  stubborn, 

To  work  the  Tarquins  wrong,. 
The  Thirty  Cities  warn  you, 

Look  that  your  walls  be  strong.** 


TMft/«F*ke  tbe  C;on8«]  Ajolasi 

He  spake lubttler  jest; 
"  Once  the  j^s  seat  a  meoaagi 

Unto  the  eagle's*  aostt*— 
flow  yield  tkoa  <f>  diiaa  eyria 

Unto  the  oaiiri<m-kiie. 
Or  come  forth  Taliafii^,  aad 

The  jays  iodeadly  fijj^i^-* 


ga>tfilepkr4i>w^»iihi  tM»H    - 

Ami  e«ffflia»d»ta«i4*i«r» 
aoQa  «iikey«aw  kia^MalKjMMl«iUli» 
FMacrMaMMtei 


Tft»  HeraM  oT'lka  LMlaet 

HatkhiedktarhkekiBi 
TH^  FaAers-ef  the  OHy^ 

Are  ttei  ia  high  dfbate^ 
Then  spaka  Ike  eider  Odaaal,' 

Aa'aoeieot  man  aad'wiae: 
*«  Kaw  UnaitlLa,  Owworiyt  Fa<hai% 

IV^ikal'wMokladkise. 
Ill  seasaas'of'giaal'parilJ 

Tiefoad  tkfei  oaa  baaraway; 
Then  diaDea>wa«]Nclaiiiri 

WlM)n»  all  OKB  ehaU  obey. 
OaaMTiam  kaawt  kawdkeplf 

Tbr  swofd  ef  Aulaa  kitat  i 
And  alt  oar  aity  walk  him 

Thenaa  of  aaiieBiy  if  kis. 
ThM  let  klm  be  Dictator 

Foretx  maatMs  aad  aoanv^- 
And  baf«  a  Masieror  ikaKaigkti^ 

And  azea4waaty*A>a«.^ 


00  Aulas  was  Dletstor, 

THe  man  of  seventy  ftghts^ 
He  made  JSbutias  Slra 

His  Master  of  the  Knigtrts. 
On  the  third  mom  thereafter, 

At  dawning  of  the  day, 
Did  Aulas  and  ^butius 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 


Sempronius  Atratinus 


left  in  charge  at  home 


emprc 

Was 
With  boys  and,with«cay-beaded  mat, 

Do  keepAhe  walla  of  Bocae. 
Hard  by  the  Lake  Regillus 

Qarraamp  waa  piiebad  At«jg|iMi 
Baetwtrd  a  mile  the  Latines  lay, 

Under  the  Porcian  height 
Far  over  hill  and  va^ey 

Theii-  mighty  host  was  spread; 
And  with  their  thousand  watchiirti. 

The  muihtight  sky  wa3  red. 

10. 
Up  rote  tlM  goldaa.mpming, 

Orer  the  fjitcim  hai^t,^ 
The  prood  ides  of  4)jainUU3 

Marked-eTenvbore  with  wkila. 
Not  widiofit  jueenstirottble 

Oar  hrayeat.s&w  the  &ea, 
For,  girt  bf  threescore  tboosaadapwv* 

The  thidy  atandarda  roae* 
From  ewtoBj  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  L^tian.Bam«» 
Foredoomed  to.dogs  and  vaUarefc 

That  galknt.army  camo;. 
fnm  Sefia!a  pnrple  naeyards^. 

fypm  If  orba's.  ancient  wall. 
From  the  white  streets  of  Toseoliuqi, 

The  proudest  town  of  all ; 
From  where  the  Witch's  Fortress 

0'erhaaga4liaMlai4^blaaaaai, 
From  the  etStt  glasqr  Ikkateialetpe 

Bieu»tliAxici«:ft.i 


uy  Google 


BATiMt,^  -mMm^Hm-^ 


The  prkfiBt  wMi^fW^O^d  bI?#|,. 
And  shaUfliifi^H'llW^- 

Where  flighte  of.  nwnjWqi^ 

ThrougVeOwi  ipjt  SWW?»  ^Ji% 
From  the^jjfiuifti?  w^br«»l!fW?^, 

Wbei^  voca'v  MUUnei^  Qfitlo^,, 

The  wild  hogf  s  r^iy  h^mn. 

From  J|w  gr<j^  e^^bpncfi  ^  IWP« 
In  jftoojJfi.«^^>^-vHe  iqafftp, 

KL 

Arieia»ConirM«l^ 

VeUtr9»  witb^lhe  miglii 
Of  Mi*  aad  o^^Vnatwhim 

Were  marshaMl^an  dieiriighu 
Their  leader  was. |laaiilMU» 

Prince  of  theLaliiMi  nainei ' 
Upen'hik  head  a  helMei 

OfredioMflboaelihai 
Hifh  on  a^aUaat  chaffer 

Of  dark-gny  Jwftte  Me ; 
Ord^Ma-giUM  anuMHt 

A  reft  of  fopple  flotteed, 
Woren  kiibe  land  ef  aannia. 

By  8]rTiaVdarl»4>tcimd  danghim* 
Aftd'bf  (he  saik  of  Qttthage  hBef^n 

Par  o'i^.te  aoqtbVi^vaMni 

IS. 
LaYiniiim  and  Cireeiiim 

Had.  on  ttie  left  th^ir  post, 
With  affil^  bamicirs  of  the  marsht 

An^  banners  of  tfieepast ' 
Their  leaiier  ii^s  fake  Seztna, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame : 
With  restless  pace  and  haggard  Sfipt 

To  his  last  field  he  came. 
Men  said  he  saw  strajige  visions, 

Which  none  l>eside  jni|^t  see'; 
Mkd  that  strange  sonnds  were  In  hi^  ean, 
'  Which  none  n^ight  hear  but  lie. 
A  woman  fair  anastatcljr. 

But  palje  as  are  dip  d^d. 
Oft  thrSngh  the  wat^^i^s  ofihe  ii(kly 

8ate  spinning  by  his  bed. 
And  as  she  plied  |he  distafl^ 

In  a  sTOfr rf?^?f  f  ^Wf, 

^!  !W^'  *f^/*^?  ^^^'^Wn 

And  figh^  fqng^t  long  uo* 
So  span  ah^  aj)d  3p,  su^i^  s|»^ 

Until  tJie  ewt  w  emi 
Then  pok^taj  l9,hcr  Weedi^^^^^^fV 


18. 
But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  rangect  die  sUiekte  &f'§om^ 
And  from  the  ceBlse  loudest 

The  ciy  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tibar  marched  and  Pedma 

Beneath  proud  Tarqnxftls  nile^ 
And  Pereatinnm  of  the  rook, 

And  Gahii  ef  the  pooL 


There  rode  the  TolffUui  snoeom 

There,  in  a  darfc.stcm  rmg» 
llie  Homan^^idBes  gaikend  eloaa 

Around  te  ainoieli^  l&ig» 
Thong^  white  as  Hoii&i  Sevaeie, 

When  wiAfer  ii%to  aie  lonk, 
His  beMd^Howed&wa  o^ef  mm  «B*Mt» 

His  heart  and*  hand  were  sttneayt" 
Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  fbitli  qnenchlesa  rafs « 
And  if  the  Utnce  shook  m  his  gv^ 

Tw^  more  with  hate  thaa  a^ 
ffoae  at  his  side  wasTUtts ' 

On  ah  Aputian  8tee<^ 
Titos,  the  youngest  Tarqvia, 

Too  go<i^  for  sikch  i  bireed* 

Now  on  eaah^idetbaleadaiv 

^Te  signal  for  this  chaifet 
Aa4on  eaeh  »ide  the  ibotmen 

Strode  on  with  laaeis  aadtaiyei 
And  on  eaeh  slide  the  horseaieii 

Struck  their  spoi^  deepin  gorer 
And  front  affront  tiie«ranea 

Met  with  a ifeagh^  roari 
And  under  tki^a  gMi  battle 

Ue  etNTth  with  Mood  w^4adt 
And,  Ite  Ibe  Pomptine  fog  at 

The  dustlrang  oTorhead; 
And  louder  slill  and  kodev 

Base,  fimnthe'darkened  field;  x 

ThejMraiviDt  <tf  te  waJEwhemii, 

The  olanff  of  sw^  and  shield. 
The  rush  of  8quadit>ns  sweeping 

Like  wMtflMade  0 V  ^  pm; 
The  ahovlitig  6f  ihe  elay^' ' 

And  sereeehing  of^eUk 

Falsa  textos  rBde  out  fuwwioett 

His  lodk  ^an  liigb  and  bbld; 
His  oerslet  was  of  bie<»n*s  ^de; 

Plated  with  steel  aftd  gold. 
Atf  glaree  Aii  fhfaiished  eagfe 

From  the  ttgentian  rook. 
On  a  dhoice  lamb  that  bomiils  idoaa 

Before  Bandusk'a  floek^ 
Hertkkialua  glansd*  on  dekttts, 

And  came  wilik  eajle  speed; 
Hermiaitti  OB  bla^lc  Ausiet^ 

Biiil¥6  ehaiMion  on  brave  eteedi 
In  Us  Tight  hAd  the  bradd^iMd 

That  keptihe  bddge  so  well. 
And  on  his  helm  the  «rowa  h4  wott 

When  iproud  PidensB  MK 
Wo  to  4h«  maid^  whoee  tover 

Shall  croea%is  path  to-day^ 
False  Sextns  eaw^  and  trembM, 

And  taraed,  and  ied  awby. 
As  turns,  an  fll<M,  the  woodMaa 

In  the  Oalabriah  brake,  ' 
When  through  the  reeds  gleaas  Ihe  •r^oad 
eye 

Of  thai  feU  painted  saake; 
So  turned,  so  fled,  false  Sextos, 

And  hid  him  in  the  rear, 
Behind  the  dark  Lavinian  nmkt, 

BnstUnf  wi^  crest  and  spean     t 


LAT8  Of  IKCOMT  10KI. 


If. 

Than  te  to  Vwik  JBhotimM, 

The  Master  ^iftbe  Kaifhi^ 
GaTe  T«b«r»  of  Norba 

To  fee4  tho-Povcian  kitoa. 
Itei  vader  thoiie  red  honekooft 

FlaeeQaofSetialior; 
letter  had  be  beea  Dnuinf 

Asong  hlfl  elms  tnat  day. 
Mamilint  taw  the  slaiighter» 

And  tosaed  hia  golden  crest. 
And  towards  the  Master  of  the  Knii^ 

Through  the  thick  battle  pressed. 
JBbutius  smote  Mamilias 

80  fiercely  oa  the  shield, 
That  the  great  lord  of  Tascalnm 

Wellnigh  rolled  op  the  field. 
Mamilias  smote  ^butins. 

With  a  good  aim  and  tme, 
Jost  where  the  neck  and  ihonlder  join. 

And  pierced  him  through  and  through; 
And  brare  ^botias  Elva 

Fell  swooning  to  the  ground  t 
But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 

Encompaased  him  around* 
His  clients  from  the  battle 

Bare  him  some  little  space; 
And  filled  a  helm  from  the  dark  lake, 

And  bathed  his  brow  and  face; 
And  when  at  last  he  opened 

His  swimming  eyea  to  light, 
y     Men  say,  the  earliest  word  he  spaka 

Was,  <«  Friends,  how  goea  the  ighir 

17. 
But  meanwhile  in  the  centra 

Great  deeds  of  arms  were  wroQgkt  I 
There  Aulas  the  Dictator, 

And  there  Valerius  fought 
Aulus,  with  his  good  broadsword, 

A  bloody  passage  cleared 
To  where,  amidst  the  thickaet  fm$9 

He  saw  the  long  white  bc«rd. 
Flat  ligMod  that  good  broadsword 

Upon  proud  Tarqnin's  head. 
He  dropped  the  lance:  he  dropped  the  reins  2 

He  fell  as  fall  the  dead. 
Down  Aulus  iurings  to  sl«r  him. 

With  eyes  like  coals  of  nire  t 
But  faster  Titus  hath  sprung  dQwa* 

And  hath  bestrode  his  sire. 
Latian  captains,  Roman  knights. 

Fast  down  to  earth  they  sprinc; 
And  hand  to  hand  they  fight  on  tool 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
First  Titos  gave  tall  Csbso 

A  death  wound  in  the  face; 
Tall  Cbso  was  the  brayeiu  num 

Of  the  brare  Fabian  raoe  s 
Aulas  slew  Rex  ofGabii, 

The  priest  of  Juno's  shrine  1 
Valerina  saM>te  down  Julius, 

Of  Rome's  great  Julian  line  t 
Julius,  who  left  his  mansion 

High  on  the  Velian  hill. 
And  through  all  turns  of  weal  and  wo 

Followed  proud  Tarquin  still. 
Now  right  across  proud  Tarquin 

A  corpse  was  Julius  laid: 
And  Titus  groaned  with  rage  and  grieft 

And  at  Valerius  made. 


Takrins  struck  at  tltus, 
'    And  lopped  ofl^  half  his  ersiti 
But  Titus  stabbed  Valerius 

A  span  deep  in  the  breast 
Like  a  mast  snapped  by  the  tempea^ 

Valerius  reeled  and  fdL 
Ahl  wo  is  me  for  the  gA  honaa 

That  fores  the  people  wellf 
Then  shouted  loud  the  Latinos ; 

And  with  one  rush  ther  bore 
The  struggling  Romans  backward 

Three  lances'  length  and  moret 
And  up  they  took  proud  Tarquin, 

And  laid  him  on  a  shield. 
And  four  strong  yeomen  bare  him, 

Still  senseless,  ftom  the  field. 


But  fiercer  grew  die  fighting 

Around  Valerius  dead; 
For  Titus  dragged  him  bjr  the  fool» 

And  Aulos  by  the  head. 

*  On,  Latinos,  on  P*  quoth  Titaa, 

'•See  how  the  rebels  Ayr 
*•  Romans,  stand  firm  T  qwHh  AuIm^ 

•' And  win  this  figfai  or  die ! 
They  must  not  gire  Valetins 

To  raren  and  lokite; 
For  aye  Valerius  loathed  Ike  ^ 

And  aye  upheld  the  righi : 
And  for  yowr  wires  and  balaaa 

In  te  front  rank  he  feH. 
Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  1 

That  knras  the  people  well!* 

19. 
Then  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  of  battle  rose, 
Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  ibrest 

When  a  strong  northwind  bfows. 
Now  backward,  and  now  forward. 

Rocked  furiously  the  fray. 
Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay. 
For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 

Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound. 
And  corpses  stiff,  and  dying  men 

That  writhed  and  gnawed  the  grovnii 
And  wounded  horses  kicking. 

And  snorting  purple  foam : 
Rifdu  well  did  such  a  couch  befit 

A  Consular  of  Rome. 

90. 
But  north  looked  the  Dictator; 

North  looked  he  long  and  hard ; 
And  spake  to  Cains  Cossus, 

The  Captain  of  his  Guard : 

*  Cains,  of  all  the  Romans 

Thou  hast  the  keenest  sight; 
Bay,  what  through  yonder  storm  of  dan 
CoaMS  ftom  the  Latian  right  1* 

SI. 
Then  answered  Cains  Cossna: 

**  I  see  an  evil  sight ; 
The  banner  of  proud  Tuseulum 

Comes  from  the  Latian  right; 
I  see  the  plumed  horsemen; 

And  far  before  the  rest 
I  see  the  dark-gray  charger, 

I  see  the  purple  vest;       ^r\n]c> 
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t  iM  Did  golden  helmet 
That  tluDes  (ke  off  like  flame  $ 

80  erer  rides  MamiHas, 
Prinoe  of  (be  Latian  name.** 

99. 
•  Now,  Kearkeo,  Cains  Cossns ; 

Hpring  on  thy  horse^s  hack ; 
Side  as  the  wolFes  of  Apennine 

Were  all  npon  thy  track! 
Haste  to  our  southward  battle, 

And  never  draw  th^  rein 
Until  thou  find  Hermuuua» 

And  bid  him  come  amain.** 

80  Anins  spake,  and  tnmed  hiaa 

Again  to  that  fierce  strife ; 
And  Gains  Cossns  mounted, 

And  rode  lor  death  and  lifie. 
Loud  fliaaged  beneath  his  horse-hoofs 

The  helmets  of  the  dead. 
And  many  a  curdling  pool  of  blood 

ttplashed  him  from  heel  to  head* 
So  came  be  (ar  to  southward* 

Where  fought  the  Roman  hosi 
Against  the  banners  of  the  macsh 

And  banners  of  the  coast. 
Like  eora  before  the  sickle 

The  stout  Lavioians  fieU, 
Beneath  the  edge  of  the  tma  sword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well* 

84 
*Hermininsl  Anlns  greets  thee; 

He  bids  thee  come  with  speed 
To  help  our  oemsal  battle. 

For  aniet  is  ttiere  onr  needs 
There  wars  the  yonngest  Tai^nln, 

And  there  the  Crest  of  Fiaoie, 
The  Tusenlan  Mamilins, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 
Valerius  hath  laUen  fighting 

In  front  of  onr  array. 
And  Anlns  of  the  serenty  fields 

Akine  opholds  the  day." 

26. 
Herminins  beat  1|is  bosom, 

Bnt  nerer  a  wosd  he  spake  t 
He  elafped  his  hands  on  Ansmr^  mane ; 

He  gave  the  reins  a  shake. 
Awav,  away  went  Auster 

Like  an  arrow  flrom  the  bow; 
Blank  Anster  was  the  i^wtest  steed 

From  Anfidns  to  Po, 

Richt  glad  were  all  the  Romans 

Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread. 
Against  great  odds  bare  up  the  war 

Around  Valerins  dead. 
When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Rose  with  a  n^ighty  swells— 
*"  Herminins  comes,  Herminius, 

MTho  kept  ^e  bridge  so  wellf 

S7. 

Mamilins  spied  Herminins, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
Veu  IV-— 70 


•Herminins!  I  hare  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day« 
One  of  us  two,  Herminins 

Shall  never  more  go  home. 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tosculum, 

And  Uy  thon  on  for  Romef* 

2t. 
All  round  them  paused  the  battle, 

While  met  in  mortal  fray  « 

The  Roman  and  the  Tusenlan, 
*The  horses  black  and  gray. 
Herminius  smote  Mamilins 

Through  breastplate  and  through  breast. 
And  fast  flowed  put  the  puiple  blood 

Over  the  porple  vest 
Mamilins  smote  Herminius 

Through  headpiece  and  through  head, 
And  side  by  side  those  chiefs  ofpride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore ; 
And  stm  stood  all  who  saw  them  fkll 

While  men  might  count  a  score. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spnmhig, 

The  dark-gray  charger  fled; 
He  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men, 

He  sprang  o'er  hesps  of  (tead. 
His  bridle  finr  out-streaming, 

His  fianks  all  blood  and  foam. 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains, 

The  momntains  of  his  home. 
The  pass  WIS  steep  and  ragged. 

The  wohres  they  howled  and  whined; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass, 

And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. 
Through  maar  a  tertled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet : 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusenlna, 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street; 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple. 

And  paused  not  firom  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd. 
And  when  they  knew  him  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall : 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords, 

And  went  to  man  the  waU. 

But,  like  a  graven  image. 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place, 
And  ever  wistfhily  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily, 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  youn^  Herminia  washed  and  comhed. 

And  twtMd  in  even  tresses. 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Tims, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Anlns  sware  a  fearful  oath. 

And  ran  at  him  amain.  j  |  p 


With  mA  afKl  mmc  i^buliv 
If  one  of  your  a<;4siicm  hoof^ 

Upon  bli^k  Austv  ri4e  r 
As  on  an  Alpln*  v»;e^r^oir^ 

From  liru|^/en,cpme9  iqm^  i\^  4W^ 
Foil  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Anlne  came : 
And  qpM^he  Bid  bhwdsp>in4 

|n  a  wide  junh  andtall^ 
As  8poataaioMtfain.in  thht  SMBi 

Or  8ome,iaah.0apiiaB^  ImIL         * 
]       The  knees  of' lUlhelatMMS. 


Ws«D  leoaoMd  mih$  6ummj. 

/Oi^deadQei 
The  bravest  Tkcqoia  J«|r* 


Wkai^  deii^oi^  dead 


AidismT' 
Qerauakiv 


ai. 

Btroked  Austere  xiMren  m^J^ 
With  heedbff  iQok^  Uffto  ti^e||Ar(|m». 

With  heed  lyito  iks  cein. 
«  N03f  iN^  i^e  we)  V  black  Aa^i^ 

IntQyo^thl(;kafroJrs 
And  uiou  and  I  will  have  rerenge 

For  thj  good  lof4  (his  day." 

TighA^j;  W^  imlefi^A  h»«l» 
When  he  ^p^avars^of  a firiaodiD pifr 
ThatjRoda  «A  kis  laghl  kMidLi 

Might.Qiie.^om  QthfiikaiMU 
White  nMBow  iMr  ansoM-iiaf^ 

inwk«^^ iM«e  white affSBOfR.. 
JlMriB  oip,,e||py»)y.  aiwU 

Did  JHiph  faie.afBiioW)gteMM 
And  nfr«f  4yd:8iip!btciaia«l  iMmI*' 

Drink  of  i^efiitMBr  1 


iad -all  who  ^9^  them  Upemble^,, 
And  pale  grew  every  c)n;eki 

And  ^uus  the  Itdctator 
Usarce  ^thered  voice  tp  spe^l^, 

^^arby  what  name  men  caU  ypi^  1 
WlnS  city  is  your  ho^e  t 

Aad  wherefore  ride  ye  in  8i|ch  f^l^, 

' "Selb^  tl^e  ra|i|s  of  Roo^e T 

•  Bjr  many  names  men  call  iis ; 

'tt'maay  lands  we  dwell': 
Well  Samothracia  knows  us  i 

Gyrene  knows  oa  welL 
Oar  house  in  ny  l^affaaUMi 

Is  hunj  tf^h  qipni  wiik  ft«mHia 
Hkh  o'er  the  mi^ibi  of  %ni0iifft 

Our  marble  poiial  towers  t 
Bat  by  the  pfood  Suootaa 

Is  our  daar  i|#^e  koiM; 
4|d%  th|9^  vil^  we  oome  to  i|^ 

Before  thyi  sa^  o(  Bom.** 

86. 

Ho  answered  those  strange  horsem^ 
And  each  couched  low  his  spear; 

And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Bpma 
Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheert 

And  on  the  thirty  armies 
Came  wonder  and  affright^ 


And  Arte  warmioft  «!  1(1^ 

And  CoraiPP  u^t^nghtf 
^•Botte  to  the  charge  r  crMA||||s; 

-The  ia^  Uidns  to  yieldf         ^ 
Charge  for  thenearth  Of  Testa! 

Charge  for  the  Qolden  Shield! 
Let  no  man  stqp  to  p^md 

Bat  slay,  ana  slay,  %nd  1 
The  gods  who  Uye  forever 

Are  on  ofr  side  tOTday." 


Then  the  fierce  trumpet-ihmrisli 

From  ear^  to  heaven  arose, 
The  kites  know  well  the  long  stem  wmL 

That  b^ds  the  Bomans  close. 
Then  the  good  sword  of  A«l«s 

WasUAedaptoslay: 
Then,  like  a  eimg  down  ApeiHili^ 

Rashed'Avister  through  ^'ftay. 
Bat  vader  those  strange  horae^^ 

Still  thicker  lay  the  shdn ; 
And  after  Uiose  straitfe  horsjea 

Black  Anster  toiled  in  vaik 
Behind  them  Heinle's  Kmg^  battlt 

Can^  rolHng  on  flie  Im, 
Ensigns  dancing  wHd  above. 

Blades  alt*  in  une  below* 
80  comes  the  Fo  in  flood«time 

U^n  die  Oektc  plam : 
So  comes  the  squ^l,  blaeker  IhM  l^dfkW 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  <^iriniis» 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  seete  tMmr.  standards 

Swept  dqwa  the  tide  of  ilgla. 
So  flies  the  spni)P^«f  A4fiar 

When  the  baek  ^quafl  dotfiUov } 
So  coRMheawes  in- t&e  flood4tae 

Spint^b^m-the  whifiing  1%. 
False  Sextos  to  the  moontalM 

Tumed.irat  his  horseSa  head  t 
And  fast  fled  FenntlBMi, 

And  fast  Cireaiua  flad. 
The  hoiaemen  of  Nemaaam 

Sparred  hasd  oat  of -iha  hnjf^ 
The  fbotmen  of  Velitrm 

Threw  shield  and  epear  away. 
And  anderfqal  «■•  ttmmfkiA^ 

Amidst^he  mad  aad'^ore,. 
Vha-haaMT  of  peesuiTosaiifaifv 

That  nevea  MPoA  hefoosj 
And  down  went  fSuErios  Faiosiaa, 

Who  Oadkia  atate^  iMte 
FroiH^  wheaatha  wpia  htosaMBanaatt 

On  Anio'A  echomg  bankiw 
And  Tullos  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Vokeian  aids, 
And  McjtiDS  wi^  die  long  ihif  afyH 

The  love  o^Anxor's  maid^i 
And  th^  white.  ha#d  of  Vn)fra, 

The  great  Ariciaaaaaib 
And  Ji^po#  of  Laiprantaim 

The  hunter  of  t)iadeprt 
And  in  U^e  h^tjk  UHw  8aMa    4- 

Felt  the  ^ood  Romi^n  SM^ 
And  wriggling  in  the  dost  he  died. 

Like  a  worm  benaadi  the  wheel  1 
And  fliers  and  parsoen 
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Aad  &r  away  tke  battle 
Went  roaring  through  the  past. 

87. 

Sempronins  Atratinns 

Sate  in  the  Eastern  Gate. 
Beside  him  were  three  Fathers, 

Each  in  hi^  oHair  pf  slate,; 
Fabius,  wnose  ni^fs  stont  gra^dlsoos 

That  day  were  in  the  field* 
And  ManlJoSj  eldest  of  the  Twflyi?^ 

Who  keep  the  Ooldei^i  Shield; 
A^  Sergins,  the  Higb  Ppntift 

For  wisdom  far  renowned; 
tk  all  Etrur^a's  coUe^^9 

Was  no  s\Kih, Pontiff  foinndo. 
And  aQ  around  ^e  portal, 

And  h  igh  al><>Te  the  waU, 
Blood  a  great  throng  ofpecqplef 

Bui  sad  ai^d  silent  all; 
Young  ladi^.and  stooping  elders 

That  might  not  bear  the  mai)« 
lf,atcoas  wiUiiiips  tt^atquiyerei^. 

And  maids  with  fa^s  pale^ 
Since  the  ^rst  gleam  efdayligli^ 

Sempronius  ha4  net  ceased 
To  listen  for  the  rushing. 

Of  horse-hoofs  from  the  easl. 
The  mist, of  eve  was  rising. 

The  sun.  was  hastening  4qwiji» 
When  he  was  aware  of  anrin<:^ji^;. 

Fast  pricking  towai4s  th0  tQwiji^ 
So^like  they  were,  man  neyer 

Saw  twins  so  like  before; 
Ked  with  gore  their  aiTPc^Qur  wais. 

Their  steeds  were  re4  witkgpre, 

«*Hai]  to  iMgreat  Asylntn^ 

Hay  to  tile  hill-tops  MTen  I 
Bail  to  the  Am  that  bums  for  aye/ 

And  the  shield  that  ftH  ften  heaiveat 
TUs  day,  by  liahe^  RedHlis, 

Under  die  Fofciab  iiei^t, 
ielt  in  the  lattds  ofTHsculnm 

Was  fcfnght  a  glbn<ms  fight 
To-uorrow  your  Dictator 

Shall  brihg  in  tdomph  home 
Thespoita  of  thir^  citiee 

1^  deek  the  ehnties  of  Rome  f* 


Tben  burst  froip  that  great  eeaoonm 
A  shout  4h^t  ti^Qfik  the-  towpfi* 

And  some  ran  m^nh^and  sove  raHtMOilh,, 
CryiDg,,  **  The  4  V  ^  cwrs  I" 

But  on  roda  these  strange  hgraemffit 
Wi4i  slow  and  liHPdly  paee; 


And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 
On  rode  they  to  the  Forum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  flowers, 
PrMiLf  housetops  and  from  windows, 

FeB  on  their  crests  in  showers. 
When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta, 

They  vaulted  down  amain, 
Ald.mshaditlM^.hcMPBeeiB  the . wall) 

That«pnnga  ^y  Veeta^  fltne. 
And  strmisht  again  they  mounted^ 

And  twdaeo^^^eeia^  door  t 
The%  lifca  m  hlaaS^  away  they  passed^ 

AadvamiA  saw  tlHun  mora. 

40,. 
AMi-i^  the  ptopla  tfemblad^ 

And  pato  grew  eMrycheek.t 
iUid  Sengias  ihefi^  Bontiff' 

Alone  fomid  roice  to  speak ; 
^The  OodaiWhe  lire  foreirar 

Hare  fought  ^r.  Borne  4o-day  I 
Theae*be  the  Qreat  IVin  Btothren 

Tq  .whom  •  the  Bonana  peay . 
Back.oomea  the  Ohief  in  tiuunph* 

Who,  in  tht.  hour  of  fight. 
Hath  seeU'lha  €h«at  Twin  Bmthiett 

laihamesfr  on* his  right 
Bait  eooiea  the  ship  to  haven. 

Through  biUoaw  and  through  galea 
If  once  the  Qiaal^Twin  Brethren 

Bit  ahMung  on  tha«sails. 
Wherefore  they  waalMd.tiieir  haraas 

laVesta^aholj  fMll, 
Wlwrefiire  tey  rode  to  Veala'fl  daarii 

Itlmow»  bat  may  notteU. 
Hare,  Jiard  by  Yeata?8  templi^ 

Baild  we  a  stately  dome 
Uatp  the  Great  TwanzBfsthnni 

WhQ  foui^t  so  well  far  Uo(jmi^ 
And  when.Uie  montha  vemmmg 

Bring  hack,  tins  day  of  Agbt, 
The  proud  Idee  of  Qnintilia, 

Marked  evermore  with  white» 
Ifoto  the  Oseat  Twin.  Btetbrea 

Irtfc  all  tiie  people  ^teong, 
Withtofaapleis  jmdi  with  .oftaingB,. 

With ^muaio  and  with  song; 
And  letitha  dome  and  wiadowa 

Baimng  with  garlaada  ^ 
And  let  the ;Kaightahe>  summoned: 

To  Mara  withoutthe  waUi 
Thanee  let  diem  ride  in  par|da 

With  joyona  trompet-sonnd, 
Bach  mounted  on  his  waivhoxae. 

And  aaafa  wifii  oliTe  eraamed^ 
Aod'paea  in  solemn  order 

B^re  the  sacred  dome^ 
Where  dwell  tfaa€h^t  Twin  Bqethns 

Who  fought  ao  well  for  Bome.^ 
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A  couson«v  coBtittiiif  czolntmly^  of  ^irar- 
songs  would  ghrs  aa  Imperfect,  or  rather  an 
erroneous  notion  of  the  ^rit  of  the  old  Latin 
ballads.  The  PatrieiaM,  daring  aboat  a  cen- 
mry  and  a  half  after  the  ezpntoion  of  the 
kings,  held  all  the  high  mililary  oonuutnds.  A 
Plebeian,  even  though,  like  Lncios  Biccins,  he 
were  distingaisfaed  by  his  yalonr  and  know- 
ledge of  war,  could  serre  only  in  snbdrdlnate 
posts.  A  minstrel,  therefore,  who  wished  to 
celebrate  the  early  triumphs  of  his  eeirfhtry, 
could  hardly  tak;  any  but  Patricians  for  his 
heroes.  The  warriors  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  two  preceding  lays,  Horatius,  Lartius,  Her- 
minius,  Anlus  Posthumius,  ^butius  Ehra,  8em- 
pronius  Atratinus,  Valerius  Poplioola,  were  ail 
members  of  the  dominant  ordkir ;  and  a  poet 
who  was  singing  their  praises,  whatever  his 
own  political  opinions  might  be,  would  natu- 
rally abstain  from  insulting  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  from  reflecting  on  the  sys- 
tem which  had  placed  such  men  at  the  head  of 
the  legions  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  there  was  a  class  of  compositions  in 
which  the  great  families  were  by  no  means  so 
courteously  treated.  No  parts  of  early  Eoman 
history  are  richer  with  poetical  colouring  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  long  contest  between 
the  privileged  houses  and  the  commoaklir. 
The  population  of  Rome  was,  tcom  a  very  early 
period,  divided  into  hereditary  castes,  which, 
indeed,  readily  untied  to  repel  foreign  enemies, 
but  which  regarded  each  other,  during  many 
years,  with  bitter  animosity.  Between  those 
castes  there  was  a  barrier  hardly  less  strong 
than  that  which,  at  Venice,  parted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Ckmncil  from  dieir  country- 
men. In  some  respects  indeed,  the  line  which 
separated  an  Icilius  or  a  DuiUus  from  a  Post- 
humius or  a  Fabius  was  even  more  deeply 
marked  than  that  which  separated  the  rower 
of  a  gondola  from  a  Contarini  or  a  Moroslni. 
At  Venice  the  distinction  was  merely  civiL  At 
Rome  it  was  both  civil  and  religious.  Among 
(he  grievances  under  which  the  Plebeians  su& 
fered.  three  were  felt  aa  pceuliariy  severe. 
They  were  excluded  from  the  highest  Magis- 
tracies; they  were  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  public  lands;  and  they  were  ground  down 
to  the  dust  by  partial  and  barbarous  legislation 
touching  pecuniary  contracts.  The  ruling 
class  m  Ilome  was  a  mone3red  class ;  and  it 
made  and  administered  the  laws  with  a  view 
solely  to  its  own  interest  Thus  the  relation 
between  lender  and  borrower  was  mixed  up 
with  the  relation  between  sovereign  and  sub* 
ject  The  great  men  held  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  in  dependence  by  means  of  ad- 
vances at  enormous  usury.  The  law  of  debt, 
framed  by  creditors,  and  for  the  protection  of 
creditors,  was  the  most  horrible  that  has  ever 
been  known  among  men.  The  liberty,  and 
e\  »n  the  life,  of  the  insolvent  were  at  the  mercy 


of  the  Patrician  money-lenders.  Chfldren  i 
became  slaves  in  consequence  of  the  misfor 
tunes  of  their  parents.  The  debtor  was  impri- 
soned, not  in  a  public  Jail  imder  the  care  of 
impartial  public  functionaries,  but  in  a  private 
workhouse  belonging  to  the  creditor.  Frigfal- 
ful  stories  were  told  respecting  these  dungaons. 
It  was  said  that  torture  and  brutal  violalioa 
were  common ;  that  tight  stocks,  heavy  chains* 
scanty  measures  of  food,  were  used  to  punish 
wretches  guilty  of  nothing  but  poverty ;  and 
that  brave  soldiers,  whose  breasts  were  co- 
vered with  honourable  scars,  were  often  mark- 
ed still  more  deeply  on  the  back  by  the  scourgea 
of  high-born  usurers. 

The  Plebeians  were,  however,  not  whoify 
without  constitutional  rights.  From  an  early 
period  they  had  been  admitted  to  some  share 
of  political  power.  They  were  enrolled  \a  the 
centuries,  and  were  allowed  a  share,  considecw 
able  though  not  proportioned  to  their  numerical 
strength,  in  the  disposal  of  those  high  dignities 
from  which  the^  were  themselves  ex^i|ded. 
Thus  their  position  bore  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Irish  Catholics  during  the  interval 
between  the  year  1793  and  the  year  18S9.  The 
Plebeians  had  also  the  privilege  of  ann«aUy 
appointing  officers,  named  Tribunes,  who  had 
no  active  share  in  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  who,  by  degrees,  acquired  a 
power  which  made  them  formidable  even  to  the 
ablest  and  moat  resolute  Consula  and  Dicta- 
tors. The  person  of  the  Tribune  was  inviola- 
ble ;  and,  though  he  could  directly  efiect  little^ 
he  could  o)>struct  every  thing. 

During  more  than  a  century  after  the  laatitB- 
tion  of  the  Tribuneship,  the  Commons  stm^ 
gled  manfully  for  the  removal  of  grievvacea 
under  which  they  laboured ;  and,  in  spite  of 
many  checks  and  reverses,  succeeded  in 
wringing  concession  after  concession  tnm  tlM 
stubborn  aristocracy.  At  length*  in  the  year 
of  the  city  S7%  both  parties  mustered  their 
whole  strength  for  their  last  and  most  desperaie 
conflict  The  popular  and  active  Tribonet 
Caius  Licinius,  proposed  the  three  memorable 
laws  which  are  called  by  his  name,  and  which 
were  intended  to  redress  the  three  great  fvila 
of  which  the  Plebeians  complained.  He  was 
supported,  with  eminent  ability  and  firmnees, 
by  his  colleague,  Lucius  dextius.  The  strag- 
gle appears  to  have  been  the  fiercest  that  ever 
in  any  community  terminated  without  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  If  such  a  contest  had  raged  m 
any  Greek  city,  the  streets  would  have  run 
with  blood.  But,  even  in  the  paroxysms  oi 
faction,  the  Roman  retained  his  gravity,  hia 
respect  for  law,  and  bis  tenderness  u>r  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-citixens.  Tear  after  vear  Licinina 
and  8extius  were  reelected  Tribunes.  Year 
after  year,  if  the  narrative  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  to  be  trusted,  they  continued  to 
exert,  to  the  full  extent,  their  power  of  stoppiaig 
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Ae  w^fo  «adiiB0  of  fmrtnuBCBt  No  cmnle 
juagUmues  could  be  chosen;  no  military  mas* 
ter  coald  be  held.  Wp  know  too  liide  of  the 
•late  of  Rome  in  those  diqrs  to  be  able  to  oon< 
jeetwe  how,  daiing  that  lon^  anarch/y  the 
peace  was  kept,  and  ordiaarjr  justice  adminis- 
iered  between  man  and  man.  The  animosity 
of  both  parties  rose  to  the  greatest  height.  The 
ej;citement,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  have 
been  pecoUarly  intense  at  the  annual  election 
of  Tribunes.  On  such  occasions  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  great  families  did  aU  that 
could  be  done,  by  threats  an4  caresses,  to 
bieak  the  union  of  the  Plebeians.  That  union, 
lu»wever,  proved  indissoluble.  At  length  the 
UDod  cause  triumphed.  The  Licinian  laws 
were  carried.  Lucius  8extius  was  the  first 
Plebeian  Consul,  Caius  Licinius  the  third. 

The  results  of  this  great  change  were  singu- 
larly happy  and  glorious.  Two  centuries  of 
prosperity,  harmony,  and  victory  followed  the 
feconciliation  of  the  orders.  Men  who  re- 
membered Rome  engaged  in  waging  petty 
wars  almost  within  sight  of  the  Capitol  lived 
to  fee  her  the  mistress  of  Ital^.  While  the 
disabilities  of  the  Plebeians  continued,  she  was 
aoivcely  able  to  maimain  her  ground  against 
the  Volscians  and  Hemicans*  When  those 
disabilities  were  removed,  she  rapidly  became 
more  than  a  match  for  Carthage  and  Bdap 
eedon. 

Puring  the  great  Licinian  contest  the  Ple- 
beian poets  were,  doubtless,  not  silent.  Even 
in  modem  times  songs  have  been  by  no  means 
without  influence  on  public  afiairs;  and  we 
may  therefore  infer,  that,  in  a  societv  where 
printing  was  unknown,  and  where  books  were 
rare,  a  pathetic  or  humorous  party-ballad 
must  have  produced  effects  such  as  we  can 
but  faintly  conceive.  It  is  certain  that  satiri- 
cal poems  were  common  at  Rome  from  a  very 
eariy  period.  The  rustics  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  government,  and  took 
little  part  in  the  strife  of  factions,  gave  vent  to 
their  petty  local  animosities  in  coarse  ^scen- 
nine  verse.  The  lampoons  of  the  city  were 
doubtless  of  a  higher  order;  and  their  stiAg 
Hras  eaCrly  felt  by  the  nobilihr.  Por  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  long  before  the  thne  of  the 
Licinian  laws,  a  severe  punishment  was  de- 
nounced against  the  citizen  who  should  com- 
pote or  recite  verses  reflecting  on  another.* 
Satire  is,  indeed,  the  only  sort  of  composition 
in  which  the  Latin  poets,  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  were  not  mere  imitators  of 
foreign  models ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  only 
sort  of  composition  in  which  they  had  never 
been  rivalled.  It  was  not,  like  their  tragedy, 
their  comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  a 
hot-house  plant  which,  in  return  for  assiduous 
and  skilfbl  culture,  jrielded  onlv  scanty  and 
sickly  fruits.  It  was  har^y,  and  fhll  oi  sap ; 
and  in  all  the  various  juices  which  it  vielded 
might  be  distinguished  the  flavour  of  the  Au- 
tonian  soiL  **  Satire,"  said  Quintilian,  with 
just  pride,  **  is  aH  our  own."    It  sprang,  in 


*  Clecm  jwtiy  infen  ttim  tlilt  taw  tktt  ib«r«  Iwd 
keta  Mriy  lada  |imu  wbOM  works  iMd  kMa  tott  k«- 
|itr«  lite  time.  ••  QiiMM|«»n  id  qaldem  ^t!^Mm  lU  ubnto 
tfecterani  {  wmiX  Jam  tiim  tolitam  aam  carmea,  qnod 
m»  Ikcrwt  fltri  tA  sUerlai  i^JwlMi  ltg«  naxonuit."— 
Turn.  iv.  1 


tmdi,  natorally  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  government  and  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  people;  and,  though  it  submitted  \o 
metrical  rules  derived  from  Greece,  it  retained 
to  the  last  its  essentially  Roman  character.  Lu- 
cilius  was  the  earliest  satirist  whose  works 
were  held  in  esteem  under  the  Cssars.  But, 
many  years  before  Lucilius  was  bom,  Naevius 
had  been  flung  into  a  dungeon,  and  guarde^l 
there  with  circumstances  of  unusual  rigour 
till  the  Tribunes  interfered  in  his  behalf,  on 
account  of  the  bitter  lines  in  which  he  had  at- 
tacked the  great  Coecilian  family.*  The  ge- 
nius and  spirit  of  the  Roman  satirists  survived 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  were  not  ei^- 
tinguished  by  the  cmel  despotism  of  the  Julian 
and  Flavian  emperors.  The  great  poet  who 
told  the  story  of  Bomitian's  turbot  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of  those  forgotten  min- 
strels whose  songs  animated  the  factions  of 
the  infant  Republic. 

Those  minstreb,  as  Niebuhr  has  remarked* 
appear  to  have  generally  taken  the  popular 
side.  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that,  at  the  great  crisis  of  the  civil  conflict, 
they  employed  themselves  in  versifying  all  the 
most  powerful  and  vitulent  speeches  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  in  heaping  abuse  on  the  chiefs 
of  the  aristocracy,  every  personal  defect, 
every  domestic  scandal,  every  tradition  dis- 
honourable to  a  noble  house,  would  be  sought 
out,  brought  into  notice,  and  exaggerated.  The 
illustrious  head  of  the  aristocratical  part^, 
Marcus  Fnrius  Camillus,  might  perhaps  be,  m 
some  measure,  protected  by  his  venerable  ^e 
and  by  the  memory  of  his  great  services  to  the 
state.  But  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  enjoyed 
no  such  immunity.  He  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  distinguished  by  their 
haughty  demeanour,  and  by  the  inflexibility 
with  which  they  had  withstood  all  the  demands 
of  the  Plebeian  order.  While  the  political  con- 
duct and  the  deportment  of  the  Claudian  no- 
bles drew  upon  them  the  fiercest  public  hatred, 
they  were  wanting,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the 
early  history  of  I&me,  in  a  class  of  qualities 
which,  in  a  military  Coitimonwealtii,  t«  sMfr> 
cient  to  cover  a  multitude  of  t  fTeBeet^  Several 
of  them  appear  to  hav«  been  eloquem^  vmed 
in  civil  business,  and  learned  aftf  r  the  fashion 
of  their  age ;  but  in  war  the\  were  not  distin- 
guished by  skill  or  valour.  Some  of  them,  as 
if  conscious  where  their  weakness  lay,  had, 
when  filling  the  highest  ma^stracies,  taken 
internal  administration  as  their  department  of 
public  business,  and  left  the  military  com 
mand  to  their  oolleagues.t  One  of  them  had 
been  intrusted  with  an  army,  and  had  failed 
ignominiouslv4  None  of  them  had  been 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  None  of  them  had 
achieved  any  martial  exploit,  such  as  those  by 
which  Lucius  Qninctiua  Cinoinnatus,  Titns 
Quinctius  Capitolinus,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus, 
and,  above  all,  the  great  Camillus,  had  extorted 
the  reluctant  esteem  of  the  multitude.  During 
the  Licinian  conflict,  Appius  Claudius  Crassus 
signalized  himself  by  the  ability  and  severi^ 
with  which  he  hanmgned  against  rhe  two 
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fdre,  be  t»fe  ftivotirhc  ittaHr  of  ttic  rWibif iin 
gatlilsts;  hdr%<mW  they  hkvB  be*n'  st-mrovs 
to  find  1  poiiit  on  tlrhich  lit  trat  open  to 

Brs  ^n(tfather,  named  tik«  htm^lf,  A]^hi8 
t^Audiiis,  had  left  a  nanie  as  modi  detested 
as  that  of  Sextus  l*arqtiitiiiis.  He  hUA  been 
Consul  more  than  seventy  years  before  the 
IbtrodcicUon  of  the  Lidnian  laws.  Bv  availing 
liimself  of  a  slnealto  crisis  in  pablic  filing, 
be  had  obtained  aie  consent  of  '^e  Cdnrmons 
to  the  JLbolition  of  the  Tribtmesfaip,  ahd  had 
1>een  the  chief  of  that  Council  of  Ten  to  idiich 
the  whole  direction  of  the  State  bad  been  com- 
mitted. Tn  A  l^w  months  his  admim'sthition 
liad  become  tmiversally  odions.  ft  iras  swept 
Away  by  an  iMsistibte  outbreak  of  pidpular 
Ybty ;  and  its  memory  ^as  still  held  in  «bh6r- 
i«A6e  by  the  \lrbdle  dty.  the  immediste 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  this  etebi^le  pitt^ht- 
'menf  Was  said  ^  haVe  been  ^  attempt  timde 
by  Appios  Claudius  on  the  ^h^^  of  H'beta- 
tUTol  young  ^1  of  faumbte  birdu  '  The  stoty 
'HUf  tbkt  the  D^^nrHr,  unable  to  suoeieed  by 
bribes  mnd  soR^it^ons,  resorted  taan  outrtge- 
l»tis  ILct  of  tjn^imy.  A'vflefdeptodantbfthe 
Claudiftn  house  laid  dftfm  to'diedamtel  as  his 
^Tal^e.  The  caase  WM  broikght  before  file  tri- 
bunal of  Appius.  Theindcedinagistni(te,in 
deftaiice  of  me  clearest  proofr,  gave  Judgment 
fbr  the  claimant ;  bot  the  girl*s  father,  a  brave 
•otdi^r,  saved  her  from  servitude  tnd  disho- 
nour by  stabbing  h^  to  IbebeAh  in  the  sfgbt 
of  the  Whole  Pbrthn.  That  blow  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  etploafion.  Otmp  and  ef^ 
h>se  at  once ;  the  Ten  w^re  pulled  Atiwu;  the 


jTnbitnCTliip  *W§^  'f€4flNsNftMo^CWi  *A|I{^M 
^6Mped  the'hMds  of  the  «i<MMMlbM^  ^Mfljf 
aVdhiina^Mieath. 

Rbkn  hardly  b^emiMed'tHlittlM^MlilM^ 
ikdrab^  ad*pM  to  me  pat^Mises  both  ^^1i* 
poet  and  of  the  demagogue 'woM  be  teagtfl| 
seised  upon  by  inuMirts  litfiMug  WMi  httt6A 
agtunstthe  Pitrleian  oilier,  a^Mt  theClsM^ 
dian  hdnase,  and  esfifeotelly  againsV  the  gtandSMi 
and  namesake  of  tb«  iMSimous  Decemvir. 

In  order  tbtt  the  read^  mav  judge  ftiHy  W 
ihese  Tragttfents  of  me  lay  of  Viithiia,  be  mMc 
imagfhe  him^fa  Tlebelan  #ho  has  f»i  voted 
ft>ir  the  re<-election  of  deltius  and  Lkini^s.  AB 
the  power  of  the  Patricians  has  been  exefldt 
to  mmw  out  the  two  great  ohampioim  of  tii* 
Commons.  Every  Potmumins,iSmttiu»,  wbd 
ComeHus  bas  used  Ms  iniuenee  fo  the  utmost. 
Debtors  bave  been  let  out  of  the  workhouses 
on  Condition  of  voting  agiteif  lire  meir  of  IM 
bctople ;  clients  have  b«en  pMt«#  lo  h«ss'«M 
ifrtehupt  me  fKvoutHe  tibi^dates ;  ApfAtm 
Claudius  Crassus  has  vp€ket  wi^ii  more  fkm. 
bis  tisual  eloquence  and  asperity;  idl  has  beelk 
in  vnin;  Licinius  uhd Sextos  hiire  a  fifth  fimt 
clarrfed  all  fhe  tribes ;  work  is  suspended ;  tht 
booHM  htt  doSed ;  the  Plebeians  benr  «n  Hkfr 
shotind<;rs  the  two  diBmpionB<of  Ifterty  through 
the*  POnim.  Jtist  at  this  moment  It  is  a»> 
nduo«^  that  a  pooulUr  poec,«seiloM  i^bettM 
of  the  Tribunes,  has  made  a  new  song  wbiMl 
win  cut  fte  CNhidiun  fbrnily  toth«  ^ekn.  The 
ertfwd  nthers  rftund  bim,'aiid  calls  on  b1ml6 
recite  ft  iTe  takes  his  stand  on  the  spO% 
wbere,  accorAkig  to  tvadfiion,  Tlrglnia,  moi% 
ttikn  seventy  yeArs  ugo»  w%s  ieiied  by  tti# 
ptoder  of  Appius,  aaid  be  begtes  his'^lory. 


TIRGirNIA. 


A  fcAT  mnm  m  tbb  roavM  •oir  vn  idat  whsbiok  Luotut  cbxtius 

LJKTIBAirUt    AUD    eAlVS   UCUUVt    OA&VUt    8TOL0  ITBRB    BLBCTBO    TRinU|lia    OT 

ftfnviMBy  ur  VBB  TBAft  <»  «in  oivr- oooLxxvi. 

' Ya  Kood'metf  of  the  Oommohs,  M^tth  loVing  henrts  and  tnm, 
tHio  stand  by  ihef  bold  Tribunes  Oikt  still  b^ve'stood  by  you, 
Come,  make  a  circle  itmndmcand  mark  my  talenHth  eate, 
A  tale  of  i^hat  Rome  once'hafth  bbroe ;  of  whit  Rome  yet  mty  beat. 

'This  is  tio'CPrecian 'ft!Me,1>f  ftrantahis  rtmning  ivlne, 

'Of  mi&ds*1rith  snaky' tresses,  or  saflohi  tiftiied  to  sirine. 

Wre,'in  this  i^eryPbrthn,  tinder  me  noond&y  sun. 
In  sitbt  Of  in  me  people;  m^  bloody  deed  ifw  dobe. 
01d"men'sdll  breepamongti*  "tHio  Hiw  thkt  fbaifdl  dkj, 
Justifeveiity ylm^'atd  lieteo  kgo,  trhen'die  wickedTen  bMre  sW<y. 

t>f  nn  m^  iHdtl^  K^'sibl'the  tfambslu^held  luseursed, 
'And  of  *aIl^e*wlckedTen,  Appfus  Claudius^  wai  the  •worst 
He  stalked  along  me  Poirum  hke^Kfafg  TaWiuin  in  his  pride : 
PWelve  kxbs  wut^d  bidiim,  iix  tnaithittg  bn  a  side; 
'The  tOWnsM^n!  sbYkAlc  to  ri^fht  alad  l^«nd  eyed'askameef  wMf  ftar 
'Ifis  toweHnff-br^,  bis' curling' mouth  which  alway  seemed  to  aneer: 
"  That  brdnrof  1mie,^at ttot<th  of  acorn,  marks  aU  the  kindred  still ; 
For  never  was  mere  Claudiuayet  but  wished  me  Commohs  IB: 
Hot  laoka-be  it  altendance ;  for  close  behind  his  heels, 
Wim  outsMti*t*iehiMndMif«i|ch)Dg  pace,  me  client  Marcus  imtl^OQlc 


nil  mll8  Kilt  lit)  to  tllh  wlDril|fe€a,  d6  ate*  tfimSai' iCflBt 7t  Tmft 

IHicli  rarletfi  pil^  itoit  Jestlbr^itie  ikdhg  the  h^ilMB : 
aadrtU^leOB  Ml  4i^  p&M  volioMiHteii  McveLfeinitis  ^pttttB. 
Where'er  je  shed  the  Money,  ibe  tnteUnig  flies  %lff  cto\rd ; 
Wtere'Sir  ye  flint  itte  ^iattrfon,  (he  rtiven^s  cfoakislotid; 
Where'er  down  Tiber  garbage  floats,  the  greedr  pike  ye  see ; 
And  WITc^M^dr  Mdh  roV4  is  foiiii^  stu^^iiUedit  JdU  Mtl  Ke. 

Just  llien.  as'tfefrongh  otie  efotifdfess^  dfiiiirfn  a  black  stornrr  <8k^ 
Shines  outmed^wj  mon^Mj^-star,  afalrtooiig  ^irl  came  by. 
With  her  stn^t  tkblets  in  fOt  hatnd,  and  her  satchel  bn  h^r  arin. 
Home  she  went  bodti(&itg  fnitn  the  school,  nbr  dreamed  of  ^hftufe  oi'Mmt 
And  past  thoiie  dt^iided  axes  she  innoc^ndy  nkn, 
With  bri^Ht,  ftihk  btoW  that'had  not  learned  to  Vthih  l^tgtte  •THutat; 
And  up  the,  Sicred  Stre^  she  tnhied,  iLdd,  as  she  dadced  ^tdg, 
8he  warbled  It^yly  to  herself  lines  bf  Ote  Igbod  old  sdng, 
How  for  a  spoft'the  princes  ttnAe  sphtring  fhmi  the  cainp^ 
And  fonnd  Ltrcfebe,  c6tti1>ing  the  tf^ece,  under  the  uiidtiignt  lllfi^ 
The  maid^  s^g  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts  his  flifi^bt. 
Prom  his  ll^t  in  (he  grti^n  April  edhk;xo  Meet  the  mofbingligbt; 
And  Appins  heard  her ^#e)st  yontrg^ Voice,  and  saw  her  !swM  jTo^tblgfilbc^ 
And  knred  h^r  With  the  accursed  love  of  his  accursed  rade, 
And  «U  along  the  ftfnun,  and  up  the  d^icred  fttreet, 
His  ihilttfie  tye  pureed  Uke  trip  of  thdSe  small  glanehig  ftieu 

*•  •         '•  -•  •  •  •  •  •         -• 

Orer  the  Albiui  motibtalns  thie  l%ht  of  tnohiiuk  bi^k%^; 
'Iflrtfin'iill'dre  robft  of  the  iSeVen  filBs'cttrled  the  min  wreftte^'%ittokiis 
The  eity  gates  were  opened ;  the  f*oipum;  all  diVe, 
With  bnyers  ttid  with  sellers irashiittlBfiig  like  a'MVie. 
Blithdy  on  brksr  atid  thilber'  Ae  ctaftsman^s  stroke '^as  ritiiSl^, 
Add  btiAery  6*^r  her  pamiiers  the  mai^k%t-glrl  was*  singing. 
And  Uiibely  )rt)Utig  Yh^ia  eaioe  totilibg  IVom  hchr  home : 
Ah  1  wo  for  youttg  Vlr^ihia,  the  s^i^test  inaid  in  Rdnie  I 
With  her  soull  tiSjlets  in  her  h^ttd,  and  her  sat^el  on  Iter  t^ 
Forth  she  went  bodndirfg  to 'the  ^hobl,  nor  dri^anked  of  sbitefee -or  hMi* 
She  crossed  the  Fot^  shifting  ^<rfdi  Stalls  in  alfe)rs'gliy. 
And  jufttbbd  iheached  the  rery'irpot 'whereon  I  stand  mlsdaV, 
When  up  the  vkflet  IftttasCiMie;  not^udh  as>Mta  eitwHfle 
He  crouched  behindhfs'^ktibnf's  k^ls'^ith  the  thte  diiifltsftiite: 
He  came  with  low^eriii^  Torehc^,  iTwbtten  featbtes,  and  cKh^fled^st, 
And  strode  across  Yli^nia's  J>ath,  Anid  ^idght  h^  by  the  #HM. 
Hard  strove  the  (Hgbted  maiden,  and'stireaibcd^idi  \obk-eighakt; 
And  at  her  tfcT^atn  trcm  fight  Hnd'teft'thefoflrciAti^et^ftDniiii^ tot; 
The  mon^-cfhanger  (Mspus^  trithliis  thfn  sfiVcH'  bain, 
AildHoino  from  the  stately  boofb^fu^tittg' with  Ptmic"#«-Ai, 
And  the  strobg  smith  MtiMAa,  ^rtt^n)^  U  1iWlb^g<^  bratld, 
And  Yolero  ^e  tTeiher,  his  'cl^V^r  farliis  haoid. 
AU  came  in  wrath  and%Onder ;  WrM\tiefw  (Bat  fidreWtd ; 
And,  as  she  paW^  thetn  twice  a  dir,  all  kissed  their  htods  tffd'Wi«ud< 
And  the  strol^  sihith  MuMena'gate  Marcus  suohF  a  bfoir, 
The  caitfift^ed  dit^  J^flces  buck,  tad  1^  the  tftfdcftn  go. 
Yet  gUkf^Hefietcely  roitnd  him,  tt|id  growled  in  teursh,  fell  Wtt, 
**  She's  mine,  tni  1  Will  hire  M^r.    I  seek  but  fct  ttilue  xhm : 
She  is  my  slave,  botn  in  my  tiouie,  ind -stolen  awuy  aitd^dM, 
The  yeicr  bf  Ufe  iote  sickness,  ere  ilKe:  iNras  t^tVe  "hdiirs  oH 
*Twat  in  the  «id'Septen&ber,  ft^  tt«Mi  ofNraH  -tad  IHgftI; 
TWo^idgtinr  ytHnnoWe  Ibflh^at'tuonf ;  tVe  Cbhbol  di^d«t^tfilit 
I  mdt  on  Appius  Oladius ;*I  watted  on  his^siret 
Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong,  beware  the  patron's  ire  V* 

Bb^ftpBUt^  the  tiH«t1iC«hms ;  inid  dtead^nd'tflMoen&Utta 
On  all  the  pe6t)le  at  the  sodifd  of  the'grtet  OlanKfita-iiittie. 
For  ften  ilKYe  was  flo  tribMeio'ip&k  the  Wbrd  oTin^ht, 
Which  makes  the  riiih  min  tfethble^  tad  guilder  the  pboHutaVi^ 
There  was  no  bvave^didus,  noliOnesf  Sittta^lSto ; 
Bat  all  the  eity,  tn  great  Mr,  Ob^yM- the  wicked  Tta. 
Ti^t'dtie  the  via^fM^rcus  ^i^ti'tulght  ieixe  die^mdd. 
Who  ddiig  tight  to  ICiMr^  ddtt,  tad  iMtti^  aiM  WttkiM^  4ii  . 


LAYS  or  AimKir  mmiL 

Poflk  dtt««i4  te  litf««  oT  gBsm  the  ]poiii|ieili«t  fRsMp 

Ami  Mt^mpm  hit  r<MC,aad  rem  kU  gowii,  and  smote  «pott  kis  breaf^ 

Aad  tprao^  ilpoa  tkat  eolomii,  by  niaoy  a  mmsCrel  su^ 

WbereoB.  tkree  moaUerifis  helmets*  three  rustling  swords  are  hoBi^ 

And  beekoned  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  dear 

FMired  thick  and  last  the  baromc  woids  which  tjrra&u  qoake  t»hear* 

"Now,  lyj  yoar  children's  cradles,  now,  by  jovr  fhther's  gfireiw 
Be  men  u>-daj,  Quirites,  or  be  forerer  slaresf 
For  this  did  Servios  give  na^we !    For  this  did  Locreee  bleed! 
For  this  was  the  great  t engeance  done  on  Tarquin's  eril  seed  T 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  t 
Fer  this  did  Scarola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  ? 
6hall  the  Tile  ibz-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion^s  den  1 
8haU  we,  who  coold  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Tea  T 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit,  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will  ? 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill ! 
In  those  brare  days  our  lathers  stood  firmly  side  bjr  side ; 
They  Ihced  the  Mareian  fury;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  prides 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast  forth  from  Home  s 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shirered  lasces  home. 
But  what  their  care  bequeathed  us  our  madness  flung  away : 
AU  the  ripe  Cruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day. 
Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians !    The  bardpfought  fight  is  o'er. 
We  strore  for  honours — ^'twas  in  vain :  for  freedom — ^'tis  no  more. 
No  crier  to  the  polling,  summons  the  eager  throng; 
No  Tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might  that  guards  the  weak  from  wnag 
Our  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  wilt 
Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state— ye  have  them  :^l(eep  them  gJSL 
Still  keep  the  holy  fiUeu ;  still  keep  the  purole  gown. 
The  axes,  and  the  cnrule  chair,  the  oar,  and  laurel  crown : 
Still  press  US  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done. 
Still  fill  your  gamers  from  the  soil  which  our  guod  swords  have  won. 
Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-craft  may  not  curcp 
Let  your  foul  usance  eat  away  the  substance  of  the  poor 
Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  lathers  bore ; 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  Grtezes ;  no  air  in  dog-star  heat ; 
And  store  of  rods  for  freebom  backs,  and  holes  for  freebora  feeL 
Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate ; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  jrield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate. 
Buii  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  lo?e ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  snrings 
From  Uonsuls,  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  Kings  t 
Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  lo  set  their  tender  feet, 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  strecc 
Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles  behold. 
And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shme  with  Spanish  gold  t 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife. 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  aU  that  his  vexed  soul  endures. 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  enfold  an  unpolluted  bride. 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 
Tiiat  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flamo. 
Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair, 
And  lean  hj  proo(  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare.* 

Straightway  Yirginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  ahambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hidi^ 
Close  to  yon  low  darh  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  blood* 
flaid  b^,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down : 
Yirginius  caught  the  whittle  up^  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  tyet  grew  very  aim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell. 
And  fn  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake, " FareweU,  sweet  child!  Faravill 
Oh !  how  I  loved  mv  darling !    ThouA  stem  I  sometimes  be. 
To  thee,  thou  know'st,  I  was  not  so.    Who  could  be  so  to  ^'^^^Cooglc 


And  how  my  darling  Uf^nd  me !    How  glad  ake  was  to  hear 

My  footsteps  oa  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year  I 

And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  eiric  crowQ« 

And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown  I 

Now,  all  those  things  are  oyer— yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays ; 

And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return, 

c)r  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn. 

The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Boman  walls. 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls. 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom. 

And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.    See  how  he  points  his  easer  hand  this  way ! 

8ee  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  I 

With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betraved,  bereA, 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  ieaiful  refuge  left. 

He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 

Thy  gentle  youth  fr<nn  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 

Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow— - 

Foul  outrage  which  thou  know'st  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss ; 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this.** 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath ; 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 
And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 
Some  with  averted  faces  shrieking  (Led  home  amain ; 
Some  ran  to  call  a  leech ;  and  some  ran  to  lift  the  slain : 
Some  felt  her  Ups  and  little  wrist,  if  life  might  there  be  found ; 
And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast,  and  strove  to  stanch  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched ;  for  never  truer  blow 
That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a  Yolsetan  Coe. 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed,  he  shuddered  and  sank  down* 
And  hid  his  face  some  little  space  with  the  comer  of  his  gown. 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloooshot  eyes,  Virginius  tottered  nigh. 
And  stood  before  the  judgmentpseat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high. 
**  Oh !  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain ; 
And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  bath  &alt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  Hne!" 
So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and  went  his  way; 
^But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the  body  lay. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearAil  groan ;  and  then,  with  steadfast  ttm 
Strode  right  across  the  marketpplaee  unto  the  Sacred  Street 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius :  "Stop  him;  alive  or  dead ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his  head.** 
He  looked  upon  his  clients,  but  none  would  work  his  will. 
He  looked  upon  his  Uctors,  but  they  trembled  and  stood  stilL 
And,  as  Virginius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  cleft. 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  wofnl  home. 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Rome 

By  this  the  flood  of  people  was  swollen  tnm  every  side. 
And  streets  and  porches  round  were  filled  with  that  o'erflowing  tide 
And  close  around  the  body  gathered  a  little  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain. 
They  brought  a  bier,  and  hung  it  with  many  a  Cjrpress  crown. 
And  gently  they  uplifted  her,  and  gently  laid  her  down. 
The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Claudian  scowl  and  sneer* 
And  in  the  Claudian  note  he  cried,  ''What  doth  this  rabble  here! 
Have  they  no  crafts  to  mind  at  home,  that  hitherward  they  stray  t 
Ho!  lictors,  clear  the  market-place,  and  fetch  the  corpse  away!* 
Till  then  the  voice  of  pity  and  fury  was  not  loud. 
But  a  deep  sullen  murmur  wandered  among  the  crowd,  ^^-^  t 
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Like  the  moft»fop  neife  tl«t  goM  before  the  iHifrlwiiid  on  (be  detp. 

Or  the  growl  of  &  fleree  w«tcb-dog  b«t  hmi^Aroaeed  from  ileep. 

Bat  when  the  lietom  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  aU  and  strong, 

Eicfa  with  hit  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down  into  the  throng, 

I'bose  old  men  say,  who  saw  that  day  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 

That  in  the  Roman  Pomm  was  nerer  sneh  a  din. 

The  wailing,  hooting,  cursing,  the  bowls  of  grief  and  hate. 

Were  heard  be^end  the  Pincian  hill,  beyond  the  Latin  gate. 

Bat  close  aroond  the  body,  where  stood  the  little  train 

Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain. 

No  ones  were  there,  bat  teeth  set  fhst,  low  whispers,  and  black  frownt, 

And  breaking  np  of  benches,  and  girding  np  of  gowns. 

*Twas  well  the  uctors  might  not  pierce  to  where  the  maiden  lay, 

Ehie  surety  had  they  been  aU  tweire  torn  limb  from  limb  that  day. 

Right  glad  they  were  to  straggle  back,  blood  streaming  from  their  heads. 

With  axes  all  in  splinters,  and  raiment  all  in  shreds. 

Then  Appios  Clandius  gnawed  his  lip,  and  the  blood  lefr  his  cheek ; 

And  thnoe  he  beckoned  wiA  his  hand,  and  thrice  he  strore  to  speak ; 

And  thrice  the  tossing  Pomm  sent  np  a  frightfal  yell— 

'*8ee,  see,  thoa  dog!  what  thoa  hast  done;  and  hide  thy  shame  in  hell! 

Thon  that  wonldst  make  oar  maidens  slaves,  mast  first  make  slaves  of  mer 

Tribunes !— Hurrah  for  Tribunes !    Down  with  the  wicked  Ten !" 

And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whizzing  through  the  air 

Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the  curule  chair: 

And  upon  Appius  Claudius  great  fear  and  trembling  came; 

Por  never  was  a  Clandius  yet  brave  against  aught  but  shame. 

Though  the  great  houses  love  us  not,  we  own,  to  do  them  right, 

That  the  great  houses,  all  save  one,  have  borne  them  well  in  fight. 

Still  Caius  of  Corioli,  his  triumphs  and  his  wrongs^ 

His  vengeance  and  his  mercy,  live  in  oar  camp-fire  songs. 

Beneath  the  yoke  of  Purine  ofr  have  Oaul  and  Tuscan  bowed; 

And  Rome  may  bear  the  pride  of  him  of  whom  herself  is  proud. 

But  evermore  a  Claodins  shrinks  from  a  stricken  field, 

And  changes  colour  like  a  maid  at  sight  of  sword  and  shield. 

The  Claudian  triumphs  all  were  won  within  the  City-towers ; 

J*be  Claudian  yoke  was  never  pressed  on  any  necks  but  ours. 

A  Cossos,  like  a  wild  cat,  springs  ever  at  the  fhce ; 

A  Fabius  rushes  like  a  boar  against  the  shouting  ohase; 

But  the  vile  Clandian  litter,  raging  with  currish  spite, 

8till  yelps  and  snaps  at  those  who  run,  still  runs  from  those  who  smite. 

80  now  'twas  seen  of  Appius.    When  stones  began  to  fly. 

He  shook,  and  crouched,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and  smote  upon  his  thigh 

**  Kind  clients^  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this  fray! 

Must  I  be  torn  in  pieces  1    Home,  home  the  nearest  way  !^ 

While  yet  he  spake,  and  looked  around  with  a  bewildered  stare, 

Pour  sturdy  Uctors  put  their  necks  beneath  the  curule  chair; 

And  fourscore  clients  on  the  left,  and  fourscore  on  the  right. 

Arrayed  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  and  loins  girt  up  for  fight. 

But,  though  without  or  stafi'or  sword,  so  furious  was  the  throng, 

fhat  scarce  the  train  with  might  and  main  could  bring  their  lord  along 

Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him ;  five  times  they  seized  his  gown ; 

Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got  him  down : 

And  sharper  came  the  pelting;  and  evermore  the  yelK— 

"Tribunes !  we  will  have  Tribunes !" — rose  with  a  louder  swell : 

And  the  chair  tossed  as  tosses  a  bark  with  tattered  sail, 

When  raves  the  Adriatic  beneath  an  eastern  gale, 

When  the  Calabrian  sea-marks  are  lost  in  clouds  of  spume. 

And  the  great  Thunder-Cape  has  donned  his  veil  of  inky  gloom. 

One  stone  hit  Appius  in  the  mouth,  and  one  beneath  the  ear; 

And  ere  he  reached  Mount  Palatine,  he  swooned  with  pain  and  frar. 

Hih  cursed  head,  that  he  was  wont  to  hold  so  high  with  pride, 

Now,  like  a  drunken  man's,  hung  down,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side ; 

And  when  his  stout  retainers  had  brought  him  to  his  door, 

His  face  and  neck  were  all  one  cake  of  filth  and  clotted  gore. 

As  Appius  Claudius  was  that  day,  so  mav  his  grandson  be ! 

God  send  Rome  one  such  other  sight,  and  send  me  there  to  see ! 
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It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  rexniad  any 
rta^er  that,  according  to  the  popular  tradition, 
RomuloSf  ailer  he  had  slain  hu  grand-nncie 
Amulios,  and  restored  his  grandfather  N<uni- 
ior»  determined  to  qoit  Alba,  the  hereditary  do- 
main of  the  Sylvian  princes,  and  to  found  a 
new  city.  The  gods,  it  was  added,  vouchsafisd 
the  clearest  signs  of  the  favour  with  which 
they,  regarded  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  high 
destinies  reserved  for  the  young  colony. 

This  event  was  likely  to  be  a  favourite  theme 
of  the  old  Latin  minstrels^  They  would  natn- 
rall^  attribute  the  project  of  Romulus  to  some 
dtvme  intimation  of  the  power  and  prosperity 
which  it  was  decreed  that  his  city  should  at- 
tain. They  would  probably  introduce  sieers 
foretelling  the  victories  of  unborn  Consuls  and 
Dictators,  and  the  last  great  victory  would  ge* 
■  nerally  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
the  prediction.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
supposition  that  the  poet  who  was  employed  to 
celebrate  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  Romans 
over  the  Greeks  might  throw  his  song  of  ezalt»> 
lion  into  this  form. 

The  occasion  was  one  likely  to  excite  the 
strongest  feelings  of  national  pride.  A  great 
outrage  had  been  followed  by  a  great  retrib«- 
lion.  Seven  years  before  this  time,  Lucius  Pos- 
thumius  Megellns,  who  sprang  from  one  of  the 
noblest  houses,  of  Rome,  and  had  been  thrice 
Consul,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Tareatnm,  with 
charge  to  demand  reparation  for  grievous  m^ 
wies.  The  Tarentines  gave  him  audience  in 
iheir  theatre,  where  he  addressed  them  in  such 
Greek  as  he  could  command,  which,  we  may 
well  believe,  was  not  exactly  such  as  Cineas 
would  have  spoken.  An  exquisite  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  belonged  to  the  Greek  character; 
and  closely  connected  with  this  faculty  was.  a 
strong  propensity  to  flippancy  and  Imperti- 
nence. When  Posthumius  placed  an  accent 
wTMig,  his  bearers  burst  imo  a  Iftuglu  When  he 
remonstrated,  they  booted  him,  ai»d  called  him 
barbarian ;  and  at  length  hissed  him  off  the 
stage  as  if  he  had  been  a  bad  actor.  As  the 
grave  Roman  retired,  a  buflbon,  who,  from  his 
constant  drunkenness,  was  nicknamed  the  Pint- 
pot,  came  up  with  gestures  of  the  grossest  in- 
decency, and  bespattered  the  senatorial  gown 
with  filth.  Posthumius  turned  round  to  the 
maltitude  and  held  up  the  goAvn,  as  if  appeal- 
ing to  the  unirersa]  law  of  nations.  The  sight 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Tarentines. 
They  clapped  their  hands,  and  set  up  a  shout 
of  laughter  which  shook  the  theatre.  **Men 
ofTarcnmrn,**  said  Posthumius,  *«  it  will  take 
not  a  little  blood  to  wash  this  gown.*^ 

Rome,  in  consequence  of  this  insult,  declared 
war  against  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentines 
sought  for  allies  beyond  the  Ionian  sea.    Pyr* 
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rhus.  King  of  Epinis,  came  to  their  help  witn 
a  large  army;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  two 
great  nations  of  antiquity  were  fairly  matchid 
against  each  other. 

The  fame  of  Greece  in  arms,  as  weU  as  in 
arts,  was  then  at  the  height.  Half  a  eenmry 
earlier,  the  career  of  Alexander  had  excited 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  nations  fieom 
the  Ganges  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Royal 
houses,  founded  by  Macedonian  captains,  stiU 
reigned  at  Antioch  and  Al^andria.  That  bat* 
barian  warriors,  led  by  barbarian  chiefii,  should 
win  a  pitched  battle  against  Greek  valour  guid- 
ed by  Greek  science,  seemed  as  incredible  as  it 
would  now  seem  that  the  Burmese  or  the  Siam- 
ese should,  in  the  open  plain,  put  to  iiglil  aft 
equal  number  of  the  best  English  troops.  The 
Tarentines  were  convinced  Uiat  their  oouniqp- 
men  were  irresistible  in  war;  and  this  cosvie- 
tion  had  emboldened  them  to  treat  with  the 
grossest  indignity  one  whom  they  regarded  aa 
the  representative  of  an  inferior  race.  Of  tha 
Greek  generals  then  living,  P3rrrhus  was  !■»- 
disputably  the  first.  Among  the  troops  who 
were  trained  in  the  Greek  discipline^  his  Bp^ 
rotes  ranked  high.  His  expedition  to  Italy  was 
a  tumio|^point  in  the  history  of  the  worKL  He 
found  there  a  people  wtio»  fiur  inferior  lo  the 
Athenians  and  Cormth&ans  in  the  fine.  arts»  kk. 
the  speculative  scienoes,  and  in  all  the  reikae- 
ments  of  life,  were  the  best  soldiers  oa  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Their  arms,  their  gradations  of 
rank,  thetr  order  of  battle,  their  method  of  i»- 
trenchment,  were  all  of  LaXian  origin,  and  haA 
all  been  gradually  brought  near  to  perfection, 
not  by  the  study  of  foreign  models,  but  by  the 
genius  and  experience  of  nianv  generations 
of  great  native  commanders.  The  first  words 
which  broke  from  the  king,  when  his  practised 
eye  had  surveyed  the  Roman  encampment, 
were  full  of  meaning: — "These  barbarians,*' 
he  said,  **  hare  nothing  barbaitMis  in  their  mili 
tary  arrangements."  He  was  at  first  viotori- 
ous;  for  his  own  talents  weoe  sapefior>  to 
those  of  the  captains  who  were  opposed  to 
him,  and  the  Romans  were  not  prepared  for  the 
onset  of  the  elephanu  of  the  East,  which  were; 
then  for  the  first  time  seen  in  Italy — ^moving 
mountains,  with  long  snakes  for  hands.*  But 
the  victories  of  the  Epirotes  were  fiercely  dis- 
puted, dearly  purchased,  and  altogether  ti]q>ro- 
fitable.  At  length  Manius  Curius  Dentatus, 
who  had  in  his  first  consulship  won  tw<^  tri- 
umphs, was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  and  sent  to  encounter 
the  invaders.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near 
Beneventum.  Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeat- 
ed. He  repassed  the  sea ;  and  the  world  learned 
with  amazement  that  a  people  had  been  dis 
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eorerf  d  who,  in  fair  fighting,  were  superior  to 
the  best  troops  that  had  been  drilled  on  the 
sjstem  of  Parmenio  and  Antigonos. 

The  conquerors  had  a  good  right  to  exnit 
in  their  success,  for  their  glory  was  all  their 
own.  They  had  not  learned  from  their  enemy 
how  to  conquer  him.  It  was  with  their  own 
nauonal  arms,  and  in  their  own  national  battle- 
array,  that  they  had  overcome  weapons  and 
tactics  long  believed  to  be  invincible.  The 
mtum  and  the  broadsword  had  vanquished  the 
Macedoniaji  spear.  The  legion  had  broken  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.  Even  the  elephants, 
when  the  surprise  produced  by  their  first  ap- 
pearance was  over,  could  cause  no  disorder  m 
the  steady  yet  flexible  battalions  of  Rome. 

It  is  said  by  Floras,  and  may  easily  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  triumph  far  surpassed  in  mag- 
nificence any  that  Rome  had  previously  seen. 
The  only  spoils  which  Papirius  Cursor  and 
Fabius  Maximus  could  exhibit  were  flocks  and 
herds,  wagons  of  rade  stracture,  and  heaps  of 
spears  and  helmets.  But  now,  for  die  first 
time,  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  arts  of  Greece 
adorned  a  Roman  pageant.  Plate,  fine  stufis, 
costly  furniture,  rare  animals,  exquisite  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
cession. At  the  banquet  would  be  assembled 
-a  crowd  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  among 
whom  Maoius  Gurius  Dentams  would  take  the 
highest  room.  Caius  Fabricius  Luscinus,  then, 
liter  two  consulships  and  two  triumphs,  Cen- 
sor of  the  Commonwealth,  would  doubtless  oc- 
cupy a  place  of  honour  at  the  board.  In  situa- 
tions less  conspicuous  probably  lay  some  of 
those  who  were,  a  few  years  later,  the  terror 
of  Carthage;  Caius  Duilius,  the  founder  of  the 
maritime  greatness  of  his  country;  Marcus 
Atilias  Regulus,  who  owed  to  defeat  a  renown 
far  higher  than  that  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  rictories ;  and  Caius  Lutatius  Catulus,  who, 
while  sufiering  from  a  grievous  wound,  fought 
the  great  battle  of  the  uEgates,  and  brought  the 


first  Punic  war  to  a  triumphant  close.  It  Is 
impossible  to  recapitulate  the  names  of  these 
eminent  citizens  without  reflecting  that  they 
were  all,  without  exception,  Plebeians,  and 
would,  but  for  the  ever  memorable  straggle 
maintained  by  Caius  Lucinius  and  Luctns 
Sextius,  have  been  doomed  to  hide  in  obsen- 
rity,  or  to  waste  in  ciril  broils,  the  capacity 
and  energy  which  prevailed  against  Pyrrhns 
and  Hamilcar. 

On  such  a  day  we  may  suppose  that  ^ 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  a  Latm  poet  would 
vent  itself  in  reiterated  shouts  of  lo  trimnphe, 
such  as  were  uttered  by  Horace  on  a  far  less 
exciting  occasion,  and  in  boasts  resembling 
those  which  Virgil,  two  hundred  and  fil\y  years 
later,  put  into  Use  mouth  of  Anchises.  The 
superiority  of  some  foreign  nations,  and  espe- 
ciallv  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  lazy  arts  of  peace, 
would  be  admitted  with  disdainful  candour; 
but  pre-eminence  in  all  the  qualities  which  fit 
a  people  to  subdue  and  govera  mankind  would 
be  ddmed  for  the  Romans. 

The  following  lay  belongs  to  the  latest  age 
of  Latin  ballad-poetry.  N»vius  and  Livins 
Andronicus  were  probably  among  the  children 
whose  mothers  held  them  up  to  see  the  chariot 
of  Curius  go  by.  The  minstrel  who  sang  on 
that  day  might  possibly  have  lived  to  read  the 
first  hexameters  of  Ennius,  and  to  see  the  finit 
comedies  of  Plautus.  His  poem,  as  might  be 
expected,  shows  a  much  wider  acquaintance 
with  the  geography,  manners,  and  productions 
of  remote  nations,  than  would  have  been  found 
in  compositions  of  the  age  of  Camillas.  But 
he  troubles  himself  little  about  dates;  and 
having  heard  travellers  talk  with  admiration 
of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  of  the  struc- 
tures and  gardens  with  which  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Syria  had  embellished  their  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  he  has  never 
thought  of  inquiring  whether  these  things  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Romulus. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  CAPYS. 

k  ukr  6UA0  AT  THE  BAITQITET  IN  TBI  CAPITOL^  ON  TRC  BAT  WHEN  MAN1U8  CITRlUe  DENTATVE,  A 
aCCOND  TIBtE  CONSUL,  TRIUMPHED  OVER  KINO  PTERBUB  AND  THE  TAAENTINBS,  IN  THE  TEAR 
or  TBS  CITT  CCCCLXXIX. 


1. 

Now  slain  is  King  Amulius, 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line. 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

Op  J;e  throne  of  Aventine. 
Sla*n  iji  the  Pontifl*  Camers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 
••The  children  to  the  Tiber, 

The  mother  to  the  tomb.'* 

2. 
In  Alba's  lake  no  fisher 

His  net  to-day  is  flinging: 
On  the  dark  rind  of  Alba's  oaks 

To-day  no  axe  is  ringing : 
I  he  yoke  hangs  o'er  the  manger  t 

The  scythe  lies  in  the  hay: 


Through  all  the  Alban  villages 
No  work  is  done  to-day. 


And  every  Alban  burgher 

Hath  donned  his  whitest  gown ; 
And  every  head  in  Alba 

Weareth  a  poplar  crown ; 
And  every  Alban  door-post 

With  boughs  and  flowers  is  gay; 
For  to-day  the  dead  are  living  \ 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 


They  were  doomed  by  a  bloody  kingt 
They  were  doomed  by  a  lying  pnest ' 
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Ther  werei  «ist  on  llie  nfc^cr  ^^oocl  • 
ThejT  wore  tracked  by  the  ragiag  beast. 

Ragiiig  bettt  and  raging  flood 
Alike  have  spared  the  prey; 

And  to-day  the  dead  are  lif  ing 
The  lost  are  found  to-day. 


The  troabled  river  knew  them. 

And  smoothed  his  yellow  foam, 
And  gently  roeiced  the  cradle 

That  bore  the  fate  of  Rome. 
The  ravening  she-wolf  knew  them* 

And  licked  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  gave  them  of  her  own  fierce  mUk> 

Rich  with  raw  flesh  and  gore. 
Twenty  winters,  twenty  springs, 

Sinee  then  iMure  rolled  away; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living, 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 

Blithe  it  was  to  see  the  twins. 

Right  goodly  youths  and  tall» 
ICarehing  from  Alba  Longa 

To  their  eld  grandsire's  halL 
Along  their  path  fresh  garlands 

Are  hung  from  tree  to  tree : 
Before  them  stride  the  pipers, 

Piping  a  note  of  glee. 

7. 
On  the  right  goes  Romulus, 

With  arms  to  the  elbows  red, 
And  in  his  hand  a  broadsword. 

And  on  the  blade  a  head— 
A  head  in  an  iron  helmet, 

With  hor^e  hair  hanging  down, 
A  shaggy  head,  a  swarthy  head, 

Fixed  in  a  ghastly  frown— 
The  head  of  King  Amuliua 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line. 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 

8. 
On  the  left  side  goes  Remos, 

With  wrists  and  Angers  red. 
And  in  his  hand  a  boar^pear. 

And  on  the  point  a  head— 
A  wrinkled  head  and  aged. 

With  silver  beard  and  hair, 
And  holy  filklB  round  it. 

Such  as  the  pontifis  wear— 
The  head  of  ancient  Oamers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom: 
•The  children  to  the  Tiber, 

The  mother  to  the  tomb." 

9. 
Two  and  tiro  ^ehind  the  twins 

Their  trusty  comrades  go, 
Four-and-tweniy  valiant  men, 

With  elub,  and  axe,  and  bow. 
On  each  side  every  hamlet 

Poors  forth  its  joyous  crowd. 
Shouting  lads,  and  baying  dogs. 

And  children  laughing  loud. 
And  old  men  weeping  fondly 

As  Rhea's  boys  go  by, 


And  maids  who  shriek  to  see  (he  heads. 
Yet,  shrieking,  press  more  nigh. 

10. 
8o  they  marched  along  die  lake; 

They  marched  by  fold  and  stall, 
By  corn-field  and  by  vineyard. 

Unto  the  old  man's  halL 

11. 
In  the  hall-gate  sate  Capys, 
Capys,  the  sightless  seer ; 
From  head  to  foot  he  trembled 

As  Romulus  drew  near. 
And  up  stood  stifl*  his  thin  white  hair. 

And  his  blind  eyes  flashed  fire : 
•Hail!  foster  child  of  the  wondrous  nurse!  ; 
Hail!  son  of  the  wondrous  sire! 

12. 
•But  thou — ^what  dost  thou  here 
In  the  old  man's  peaceful  hall  t 
What  doth  the  eagle  in  the  coop. 

The  bison  in  the  stall ! 
Our  corn  fills  many  a  gamer; 

Our  vines  clasp  many  a  tree ; 
Our  flocks  are  white  on  many  a  hill; 
But  these  are  not  for  thee. 

13. 
•For  thee  no  treasure  ripens 

In  the  Tartessian  mine: 
For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 

Across  the  Lybian  brine : 
Thou  Shalt  not  drink  from  amber; 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  on  down; 
Arabia  shall  not  steep  thy  locks, 
Nor  Sidon  tinge  thy  gown. 

14. 
•Leave  gold  and  myrrh  and  jewels. 

Rich  table  and  soft  bed. 
To  them  who  of  man's  seed  art  bora,    - 

Whom  woman's  milk  hath  fed. 
Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre. 

For  pleasure^  nor  for  rest;  [loins. 

Thou  that  art  sprung  from  the  War<god's 

And  hast  tugged  at  the  she-wolf 'a  breatu 

15. 
•From  sunrise  until  sunset 

All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame: 
A  glorious  city  fhon  shaH  build. 

And  name  it  by  thy  name : 
And  there,  onqueBohed  through  ages. 

Like  Vesta's  aaored  ire. 
Shall  live  the  spirit  of  thy  nurse. 
The  spirit  of  thy  sire 

16. 
•The  ox  toils  through  the  fVirrow, 

Obedient  to  the  goad ; 
The  patient  ass,  up  flinty  paths, 

Plods  with  his  weary  loadt 
With  whine  and  bound  the  spamel 

His  master's  whistle  hears; 
And  the  sheep  yields  her  patiently 
To  the  loud  clashing  shears. 

17. 
•  But  thy  nurse  will  hear  no  master^    • 
Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load*  rjlp 
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.And  iro  Id  ibem  thtt  ibear  her, 

And  Iro  lo  them  that^^oad  I 
When  all  the  pack,  loud  baying, 

Her  bloodj  lair  sarrounds. 
She  dies  in  silence  biting  hard. 

Amidst  the  during  hoonds. 

18. 

*  Pomona  loves  the  on^hard ; 
And  Liber  loves  the  vine ;  . 
1       And  Pales  loves  the  straw-boilt  shed 
■  Warm  with  the  breath^  of  kine ; 

t       And  Venns  loves  the  whispers 
Of  plighted  youth  and  maid, 
In  April's  ivory  moonlight 
Beneath  tiie  chesmm  shade. 

M. 

"But  thy  father  loves  the  clashing 

Of  broadsword  and  of  shield : 
He  loves  to  drink  the  stream  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  battle-field : 
He  smiles  a  smile  more  dreadftil 

Than  his  own  dreadful  frown,      [smoke 
When  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of 

Oo  up  from  the  conquered  town. 


*  And  such  as  is  the  War-god, 

The  author  of  thv  line. 
And  such  as  she  who  suckled  thee, 

Even  such  be  thou  and  thine. 
Leave  to  the  soft  Gampanian 

His  baths  and  his  perfumes ; 
Leave  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Their  dyeing-vats  and  looms ; 
Leave  to  die  sons  of  Carthage 

The  rudder  and  the  oar : 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  Nymphs 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore. 

81. 
^  rhfiie,  Roman,  is  the  pilum: 
Roman,  the  sword  is  thine, 
The  even  trench,  the  bristHng  mound. 

The  legion's  ordered  dne ; 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph, 

Which  with  their  laurelled  train 
Move  slowly  up  the  shouting  streeu 
To  Jove's  eternal  fane. 

''Beneath  thy  yoke  the  Tolseian 

Shall  veil  his  lofty  brow: 
Soft  Oafoa's  curled  revetttrs 

Before  thy  ohair  shall  bow  : 
The  Luoumoes  of  Anras 

Shall  quake  thy  rods  ,te  see: 
And  the  proud  Samnite's  heart  of  steel 

Shall  yield  to  only  thee. 

S3. 
''The  Oaal  aball  oome  against  thee 

From  the  land  of  snow  and  nighty 
Thou  shalt  give  his  Ihir-haired  armiai 
To  the  laveB  and  tiie  kite. 

U. 
"The  Greek  shall  come  against  thee, 

The  conqueror  of  the  East 
Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 
The  hnge  earth-ahalosg  btaat. 


The  beast  on  whom  ttie«ailto 

With  all  itt  guards  doth  Miod, 
The  beast  who  hath  betweaahia  eyw 

The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
First  maveh  the  bold  Epirolei, 

Wedged  close  with  skiald  aind 
And  the  ranks  of  false  Tarentiua 

Are  glittering  in  the  rear. 

35. 

"The  ranks  of  felse  Tarentam 

Like  hunted  sheep  shall  ily  t 
In  vjHB  the  bold  Epuoies 

Shall  round  their  slaAdarda  diet 
Aad  Apeanine*s  gray  wllwes' 

Shall  have  a  noble  faast 
On  theikt  and  on  the«yet 

Of  the  huge  earth-sfaakinf  beast 

S6. 
"  Hurrah !  for  the  good  weapons 
That  keep  the  Whr-god's  land. 
Hurrah !  tit  Roma's  stout  pilnm 

In  a  stout  Roman  hand. 
Hurrah !  for  Rome's  short  broadawoni 

That  through  the  thick  array 
Of  levelled  spears  and  serried  shields 
Hews  deep  its  gorjr  way. 

87. 
"Hurrah !  for  the  great  triumph 
That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah !  for  the  wan  oaptives 

That  aass  in  endless  file. 
Ho!  bold Epirotes, whither 

Hath  the  Red  King  ta'en  tight ! 
Ho !  dogs  of  false  Tarentua, 
Is  not  Ike  gown  washed  white! 

88. 
"Hurrah !  for  the  gteat  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah !  for  the  rich  dye  of  Tyre, 

And  the  fine  w«fb  of  Nile, 
The  helmets  gay  with  plumage 

Tom  from  the  pheasant's  wings. 
The  belts  set  thiek  with  starry  gams 

That  ahoae  on  Indian  kings, 
The  urns  of  massy  silver. 

The  goblets  rough  with  gold* 
The  many-coloured  tablets  bright 

With  loves  and  wars  of  okl. 
The  stone  that  breathee  and  i  iingtliii. 

The  brass  that  seems  to  speak  »— 
Such  cunning  they  who  dwell  oa  higb 

Have  given  onto  the  Greek. 

89. 
"Hurrah !  for  Manius  Curins, 

The  bravest  son  of  Rome, 
Thrice  in  utmost  need  sentieith, 

Thrice  drawn  in  triumph  home* 
Weave,  weave,  for  Manias  Oarias 

The  third  embroidered  gown  t 
Make  ready  the  third  lofty  car. 

And  twine  the  third  groea  arova  t 
And  yoke  the  steeds  of  Rosea 

With  necks  like  a  beaded  bow; 

And  deck  the  baU,  Mevania*s  boU. 

^The  bull  as  white  as  saow.       T 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  CAPfS. 


80. 

*  BWt  and  thrice  blest  the  Roman 

Who  5eeR  Rome's  brightest  day» 
Who  sets  that  long  victorioa^  pomp 

Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Fomm, 

And  round  the  Suppliants  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 

Of  Capitolian  Jove. 

31. 
•Th«»n  where,  o'er  two  bright  havens, 
'Vhr  lowers  of  Corinth  frown ; 
Wher^  the  gurantic  King  of  day 
On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down ; 


Where  soft  Orontes  marmiin 

Beneath  the  laurel  shades; 
Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  \^nztk 

Of  dark-red  colonnades ; 
Where  in  the  still  deep  water. 

Sheltered  from  waves  and  blasts. 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 

Of  Byrsa's  thousand  masts ; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  Northern  ice ; 
Where  through  the  sand  of  moming-lanJ 

The  camel  bears  the  spice ; 
Where  Atlas  flings  his  shaflow 

Far  o*er  the  Western  foam. 
Shall  be  great  fear  on  all  who  hear 

The  mighty  name  of  Rome.*' 
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APPENDIX. 


POMPEII. 


A  POBM    WBIOH    OITAUIBO   THE    CHAKCKIXOR's   MBDAI*   AT   THE    CAMBRIDOS    C0MMKNCBMK5T 

JULT^   1819. 


Or  !  bfid  to  Memory  and  fo  Freedom  detr. 
Land  of  the  melting  lyre  and  conqaering  apear, 
Land  of  the  ▼ine-obd  hill,  the  fragrant  groVe, 
Of  arte  and  arma,  of  Gemoa  and  of  Love, 
Hear,  foirest  Italy.    Tboveh  now  no  more 
The  glittering  eaglea  awe  Uie  Atlantic  ahore, 
Nor  at  thy  feet  the  gorgeoua  Orient  flinga 
The  blood-bought  treasuree  of  her  tawny  Kinga, 
Thoagh  vaniahed  all  that  formed  thine  old  renown, 
The  toorel  garland,  and  the  jewelled  crown, 
The  aTonginff  poniard,  the  inctorioae  aword, 
Which  reared  thine  empire,  or  thy  righia  natored, 
Yet  still  the  constant  Muaes  haunt  thy  ahoie, 
And  love  to  linger  where  the?  dwelt  of  yore. 
If  e*er  of  old  they  deigned,  with  favonriiw  emile. 
To  tread  the  sea-gvt  diorea  of  Albion's  isle. 
To  smooth  with  classic  ana  oor  mg^ed  tongue, 
And  warm  with  classic  glow  the  Bntish  song. 
Oh !  bid  them  snatch  their  ailent  harps  which  wave 
On  the  lone  oak  that  shades  thy  Maro*a  grave,* 
And  aweep  with  magic  hand  the  slumbering  strings, 
To  ftre  the  poet.— For  thy  clime  he  sings. 
Thy  scenes  of  gay  delight  and  wild  de^air, 
Thy  varied  forma  of  awful  and  of  foir. 

Bow  rich  that  eKmate'a  aweete,  how  wild  ita 
atorma. 
What  charms  array  it,  and  what  rage  deforms. 
Well  have  they  mouldering  walls,  Pompeii,  known, 
Decked  in  those  charms,  and  by  that  rage  o*er- 

thrown. 
Sad  City,  gayly  dawned  thy  latest  day. 
And  poured  its  radiance  on  a  scene  as  gay. 
The  leaves  scarce  rustled  in  the  sighing  breese ; 
In  axure  dimples  curied  the  sparkling  seas, 
And  aa  the  golden  tide  of  light  they  quafied, 
Campania's  sunny  meads  and  vineyards  laughed. 
While  gleamed  each  licbened  oak  and  giant  pine 
On  the  fkr  sides  of  swarthy  Apennine. 

Then  mirth  and  mosic  through  Pompeii  rung; 
Then  verdam  wreathe  on  all  her  portals  hung; 
Her  aona  with  solemn  rite  and  iocund  lay. 
Hailed  the  glad  splendonra  of  that  festal  day. 
With  fillets  bound  the  hoary  piiests  advance. 
And  rosy  vhgins  braid  the  choral  danoe. 
The  ruQffed  warrior  here  unbend  awhile 
Hie  iron  Tront,  and  deigns  a  transient  smife ; 
There,  firantie  with  deCght,  the  ruddy  boy 
6caroe  treads  on  earth,  uid  bounds  and  laughs  frith 

joy. 
From  every  crowded  ahar  periumea  riae 
In  billowy  clouds  of  fragrance  to  the  skies. 
The  milk-white  monarch  of  the  herd  they  lead. 
With  gilded  home,  at  yonder  ahrine  to  bleed ; 
And  while  the  victim  crops  the  broidered  plain. 
And  frisks  and  gambols  towarda  the  destined  fane, 
Thsy  little  deem  that  like  himaelf  they  stray 
To4eath,  Booonocioas,  o'er  a  flowery  way ; 


•  llee  latuec't  descriptioB  of  tlM  TOnb  of  Tlnili  ^ 
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Heedleaa,  like  him,  the  impending  atroko  await* 
And  sport  and  wawoa  on  toe  Wink  of  fete. 

What  'vails  it  that  where  yonder  heighie  aapisa, 
With  ashes  piled,  and  acathed  with  riUa  of  fira» 
Gigantio  phantoma  dimly  seem  to  gUde,* 
In  misty  ifes,  akMg  the  moootoin'a  side. 
To  view  with  threataninf  acowl  you  feted  landa. 
And  toMrard  jroor  city  point  their  ahadowy  hands  t 
In  vain  celestial  omens  prompted  iirar. 
And  nature'a  aigoal  apoke  the  ruin  near. 
In  vain  through  roanv  a  night  ye  viewed  froM  fer    ' 
The  meteor  mg  of  elemenral  war 
Unrotl  ita  hfesioa  folds  from  yonder  height 
In  fearful  sign  of  earth'ainleatioe  fight.  / 

In  vain  Vesnviua  groased  with  wrath  aoppreM* 
And  muttered  thander  in  his  hiiniin|[  hrsaat. 
Long  ainoe  the  Eagle  from  that  flaming  peak 
Hath  soared  with  screama  a  aafer  neat  to  seek. 
Awed  by  the  infmal  beaeoa'a  fofiil  glare. 
The  howling  fox  hath  left  his  wontea  iair; 
Nor  darea  the  browaing  goat  in  ventaroua  leap 
To  spring,  as  erst,  from  diaiy  steep  to  sleeps-* 
Man  only  mocka  the  peril.    Man  ak>ne  ^ 

Defiea  the  sulphurous  flasM,  the  warning  groaiu 
While  instinct,  humbfer  guardian,  waJbesandsavaa, ' 
Proud  reason  sleeps,  tMirltnows  the  doom  it  bmrea» 

But  see  the  opening  theatra  invitee 
The  feted  myriads  to  its  gay  dslights. 
In.  in,  they  swarm,  tttmultuoua  as  the  roar 
Of  foaimng  brsakera  on  a  rocky  ahora. 
The  enraptured  throng  in  breathleas  transport  views 
The  gorgeoua  temple  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 
There,  while  her  wand  in  ahadowy  pomp  amys 
Ideal  scenes,  and  forma  of  other  daya, 
Fair  as  the  hopes  of  youth,  a  radiant  band, 
The  sister  arts  arounid  her  fboiaieol  aiaod, 
To  deck  their  Queen,  and  lend  a  mikier  graea 
To  the  Btem  beauty  of  that  awliil  fees. 
Far,  fer,  around  this  ravished  eye  surveys 
The  sculptured  forms  of  Gods  and  hecoea  1 
Above  the  echoing  roofs  the  peal  prolong 
Of  fofty  converse,  or  noelodkius  song. 
While,  aa  the  tones  of  paasion  sink  or  swell. 
Admiring  thousands  own  the  mcnl  spelU 
Melt  with  the  melting  otiaina  of  feaeied  wo. 
With  terror  sicken,  or  with  tranaport  glow. 

Oh !  for  a  voice  like  that  wfakh  pealed  of  old 
Through  Salem'a  cedar  courta  and  shrines  of  gold* 
And  hi  vrild  aecents  round  the  trembling  dome 
Proclaimed  the  havoc  of  avenging  Rome ; 
While  every  palmy  areh  and  soulptttred  lower 
Shook  with  the  footsteps  of  the  parting  power. 
Such  voice  might  check  yoar  lean,  which  idly  atnaa 
For  the  vam  phantoma  of  the  poet's  dream. 


«  DIo  OMttas  relates  that  (lfar«i  of  glftntk  dxe  a^, 
pesred  fbr  ttvM  time  previoafl  to  tbt  dettnwtkni  ofFoai 
peli,  on  the  eummltfl  of  Veeavtne.    Thie  appearaaee  was 
probeblvoeeaeloMil  by  the  fliatastle  fonas  wMch  tho 
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Migfat  bid  thoM terron  Hm,  tbote  torrowi  flow; 
For  other  perils,  and  for  nearer  wo.  (cloud 

The  hour  is  come.    Even  now  the  sulphurous 
InTolYcs  the  ctty  in  its  funeral  shroud, 
And  far  along  Campania's  azure  sky 
Ebqiands  its  dark  and  boundless  canopy,     [heisht. 
The  Sun,  though  throned  on  heaven's  meridian 
Bums  red  and  rayless  through  that  Sicklv  nkbt. 
£ach  bosom  felt  at  once  the  shuddenog  ttriH, 
At  once  the  music  stopped.    I'he  song  was  still. 
None  in  that  cloud's  ponentous  shade  might  trace 
The  fearful  changes  of  another's  face. 
But  through  that liorrid  stillness  each  could  hear 
His  neighbour's  throbbing  heart  beat  high  with  fear. 

A  moment's  pause  succeeds.    Then  wildly  rise 
Griefs  sobbing  plaints  and  terror's  frantic  cries. 
The  gates  reooil ;  and  towards  the  narrow  pass 
la  wud  confusion  rolls  the  living  mass. 
Death— when  thy  shadowy  sceptre  waves  away 
From  his  sad  conch  the  prisoner  of  decay, 
Thotiffh  friendship  vie  w  the  close  with  glistening  eye. 
And  love's  fond  ups  imbib*  the  parting  sigh, 
Bv  torture  racked,  by  kindaess  soothed  kt  vaii, 
TIm  soal  still  eMngs  to  beng  and  to  pain» 
But  when  have  wuder  tervors  doched  thy  brow, 
Or  keener  torments  sdged  thy  dart  thaa  now. 
When  with  thy  regal  horrors  vainly  stiove 
The  law  ef  Nature  and  the  power  of  Lovet 
Ob  mothers,  babes  in  vain  for  mercy  call, 
Beneath  the  feet  of  brothers,  brothers  felL 
Behold  the  dying  wretch  in  vain  imaise 
Towarii  yonder  weU-koowniaoe  the  accusing  gate; 
Bee  trampled  to  the  earth  the  expirin|(  maid 
CKngs  rasnid  her  lover's  feet,  and  abneks  for  aid. 
Vain  is  the  imploring  glanee,  the  freniied  ory ; 
All,  iAi  is  fear  ^— to  saoooar  is  to  die.— 
Saw  ye  how  wild,  how  red,  how  broad  a  Ught 
Burst  on  the  darkness  of  that  mid-day  nigU, 
As  fieroe  Vesuvius  soatiered  o'er  the  vale 
Her  drifted  flames  and  sheets  of  bnminjg  hail, 
8hook  hell's  wan  lightnings  from  his  biasing  oone, 
And  gilded  heaven  with  meteors  not  its  own  f 

Tim  mom  all  bbshing  rose ;  but  sought  in  vain . 
The  snowy  villas  and  the  flowery  plain. 
The  pnrpled  hills  with  niatriiallea  vineyards  gay. 
The  domes  that  sparkled  in  the  sunny  tay. 
Where  ait  or  natwe  tore  hath  deck'd  the  soene 
With  blazing  marble  or  with  spangled  green. 
There,  streaked  by  many  a  fiery  toirent's  bed, 
A  boundleae  waste  of  hoary  asKes  spread. 

Along  that  dreary  waste  where  totely  rang 
The  fiMtal  lay  which  smiling  virgins  sung. 
Where  rspture  echoed  from  the  warbling  lute. 
And  the  gay  dance  resounded,  all  is  mate. — 
Mute ! — Is  It  Fancy  shapes  that  wailing  sound 
Which  fointly  murmurs  from  the  blasted  ground. 
Or  live  there  still,  who,  breathing  in  the  tomb. 
Curse  ths  dark  rsfoge  which  delays  their  doom. 
In  massive  vsnlis,  on  which  the  itusumbeot  pkin 
And  ruined  otty  heap  their  weight  in  vain  t 

Oh !  who  may  sing  that  hoar  of  mortal  sirifo. 
When  Nature  calls  on  Death,  yet  clings  to  lifo  r 
Who  paint  the  wretch  that  draws  sepuldHral  breath, 
A  living nrisoner  hi  the  house  of  Deathf 
Pale  as  tne  oorpM  which  loads  the  fnnaral  pile. 
With  foee  convulsed  that  writhes  a  ghastly  smile. 
Behold  him  speechless  move  with  hurried  pace. 
Incessant,  round  hie  danireon's  cavsrned  s^ce, 
Now  shrink  In  terror,  and  now  groan  in  pain, 
Gnaw  his  whhe  lips  and  strike  his  bumhig  brain. 
Till  Fear  o*ersfrakied  in  stupor  dies  away. 
And  Madiwiss  wrests  her  Yietim  from  dismay. 
His  srms  sink  down ;  his  vrild  and  stony  eye 
IHares  without  sight  on  btookest  vaoaney. 
Hefoelsnot,s«esnoit  wrapped  in  ssnsolasi  trance 
Hit  soul  is  still  and  listless  as  his  glance. 
One  cheerless  blank,  one  rayless  mist  is  there, 
Thoughts,  senses,  passions,  live  not  with  despsir. 

Hesie,  Famine,  haste,  to  Wfie  tbe  destined  close, 
And  Inn  the  bornd  scene  to  stem  repose. 


Tet  ere,  dire  Fiend,  th^  lingering  to 

And  all  be  hushed  in  soil  sepulcmml  peace, 

Thoee  caves  shall  wilder,  darker  deeds  behold 


Then  e'er  the  voice  of  song  or  fable  told, 
Whate'er  dismay  may  prompt,  or  madness  dare. 
Feasts  of  tbe  grave,  anid  banquets  of  despair. — 
Hide,  hide  the  scene;  snd  o'er  the  blasting  sight 
Fliiig  t6e  dark  vefl  of  ages  and  of  night. 

Cfo,  seek  Pompeii  now :— with  pensive  tread 
Roam  through  the  silent  city  of  the  dead. 
Explore  each  spot,  where  still,  in  ruin  grand. 
Her  shapeless  piles  and  tottering  columns  stand. 
Where  the  pale  ivy's  clasping  wreaths  o'ershade 
The  mined  temple's  moes-clad  colonnade. 
Or  violets  on  the  hearth's  cohl  marble  wave, 
And  mupe  in  silence  on  a  people's  grave. 

Fear  not. — No  sign  of  death  thine  eyes  ahaU 
scare. 
No,  aH  is  beamy,  verdure,  firagnnee  there. 
A  (femle  slope  includes  tbe  fatal  ground 
With  odorous  shrabs  and  tufted  myrtlee  crowned ; 
Benenth,  o'eigrawn  wlUi  graM»  or  wrsathiMl  with 


Lie  tombs  and  temples,  oelumne,  baths,  and  lownn. 

As  if,  in  moekery.  Nature  seems  to  dress 

In  all  her  charme  the  beauteoos  wilderness. 

And  bkis  her  gayest  flowerets  twine  and  bloom 

In  sweet  promon  o'er  a  city's  tomb. 

With  reses  hem  she  decks  the  untrodden  path. 

With  lilies  fringes  these  the  stalely  bath ; 

The  acamhus'*  spreading  folii^  here  she  weaves 

Round  the  gay  eafNtal  which  mocks  its  leavea; 


Them  bm^  the  mdes  of  every  mouldering  r 
With  tapestry  from  her  own  fantaetio  loom, 
Wallfl^wero  and  weeds,  wheee  glowing  buea  sopply 
With  simple  gmee  the  pumle's  Tynan  dye. 
The  ruined  city  sleeps  m  nagraat  shade. 
Like  the  pale  oorpee  of  some  Athenian  maid,t 
\Vho8e  marble  arms,  cold  brows,  and  snowy  naek 
The  fiiirest  flowers  of  foirest  climfttes  deck. 
Meet  types  of  her  wheee  form  their  wreaths  an«]r. 
Of  ramant  beauty,  and  of  swift  decay. 

Advance,  and  wander  on  throngh  crambling  halls. 
Through  prostfeate  gates  and  ivied  |iedestals. 
Arches,  whose  echoes  now  no  ehariots  rouse, 
Tondie,  on  whose  summits  goats  undaunted  bromie. 
See  where  yon  rained  wallon  earth  redinea. 


Through  weeda  and  mdm  the  hal£>seen  painti^-* 

ahines. 
Still  vivid  midst  the  dewv  cowslips  flows, 
Or  blends  its  colours  with  the  blushing  rose. 

Thou  lovely,  ghastly  scene  of  hit  decay. 
In  beauty  awful,  and  midet  horrors  gav. 
Renown  more  wide.more  bright  shairgud  thy  name. 
Than  thy  wikl  charms  or  fearful  doom  could  claim. 

Immortal  spirits,  in  whose  deathless  song 
Latuim  and  Athens  yet  their  reign  prolong. 
And  from  their  thrones  of  fame  and  empire  hurled. 
Still  swav  the  sceptre  of  the  mental  world, 
You  in  whose  breasts  the  flsmesof  Pindus  beamed. 
Whose  copious  lips  with  rich  pewuasion  streamed. 
Whose  mmds  unravelled  nature's  mystic  plan. 
Or  traced  the  mas)[  labyrinth  of  man: 
Bend,  glorious  spirits,  from  your  blissful  bowers. 
And  broidered  couches  of  unfoding  flowers. 
While  round  your  foeks  the  Elvsian  garlands  blow. 
With  sweeter  odours,  and  witn  briynter  glow,    . 
Once  more,  immortal  shades,  atomng  Fame 
Repairs  the  hoooum  of  each  glorious  name. 
Behold  Pompeii's  opening  vaults  restore 
The  long-lost  trsasuree  of  jrour  anoient  lore. 
The  vestal  radiance  of  poetic  fire. 
The  ataiely  buskin  and  the  tuneful  lyra. 


•  Ths  eapttnl  of  the  Corinthian  pUlsr  It  carved,  as  h 
well  known.  In  Imitation  of  tb«  scanthnt.  Mobs.  4» 
tThiitesubrland,  at  1  bsve  (bond  since  ibit  Poeai  was 
written,  has  employs^  the  tarns  knags  In  hit  Tiaials. 

f  It  It  ihs  cutiAin  of  the  sModsm  Qresks  to  sJtra 
coKptsa  prolatsly  with  Aowsrs. 
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TIm  wand  of  e\mmm«»  «^m09  mmwft  wwvf 
The  toeptret  and  the  swokU  of  eaita  obey, 
And  eyery  mighty  spell,  wboee  etraiff  contiol 
Conld  nenre  or  aiekt  eoald  fire  or  eocMlie  the  eouL 

And  thou,  tad  dty,  raise  thy  drooping  head. 
And  share  the  honours  d  the  gloriooa  dead. 
Had  Fate  repriered  thee  till  the  froien  North 
Poured  in  wild  swarms  ita  hoarded  milUona  forth, 
Till  biasing  dtiee  marked  where  Albion  trod, 
Or  Europe  quaked  beneath  Ms  seenigs  ^  God,* 
No  lasting  wreath  had  ffraced  thy  funeral  pall. 
No  &me  redeemed  the  norrors  of  thy  lall. 


N#w  ahall  thy  deathlaas  ine«M»y  liTe  entwfaiad 
With  all  that  oooqaers,  rules,  or  charma  the 

mind. 
Each  lofty  thoodit  of  Poet  or  of  Sage, 
Each  fliaoe  of  VirgU's  lyre  or  TuHrs  page. 
Like  theirs  whose  Uenius  eooseorates  thy  tomb. 
Thy  laoM  ahall  snatch  from  time  a  ffreener  bloom . 
Shall  spread  where'er  the  Muse  nas  rear'd  her 

throne, 
And  live  renowned  «n  accents  yet  unknown ; 
Earth's  utmost  bounds  shall  jom  the  glad  acclaim, 
And  distam  Camus  blesa  P'Ompeii's  name. 


THE  BATTLE   OF  IVRY. 

[KxioHT*s  QuABTSRLT  BIaoasihb,  1834.] 


\lImT  tiM  Poartb,  on  bis  aeeesskm  to  the  French  crown,  was  oppoMd  by  a  large  part  of  bit  sttltfects,  under 
tbe  Dnlce  ofMayenne,  witli  the  aetletance  of  Hpain  and  Savoy.  In  March,  1500,  he  fnined  a  dedelre  victory 
over  that  party  at  Ivry.  Before  tbe  battle,  be  addreoeed  hie  troope,  **My  cbUdren,  if  yon  lose  elfht  of  yoar 
eoloiin,  rany  to  my  wbhe  plonie— yo«  wUI  ahraye  find  it  in  the  pnth  to  bononr  and  glory.*'  Hie  eondnct  wne 
answerable  to  hie  promise.  Nothing  oonid  reeiet  hie  Impetuone  vnlonr,  and  the  leegnen  underwent  a  toul  and 
Moody  dcftat.  la  the  midet  of  the  ront,  Henry  followed,  crying,  **  Save  the  French  !*'  and  hie  clemency  add«o 
a  aasabar  of  the  enemlee  to  his  owa  army.  Mkim's  BkgnpkiMl  DMrannrJ 


Now  gbry  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  gloriea  are ! 
And  gk>ry  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  Kmg  Henry  of  Navarre ! 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  aoond  of  muaic  aiid  the  dance. 
Through  thy  cornfields  green,  and  auimy  vines,  oh  pleaaant  land  of  France ' 
And  thou,  Rochelle.  our  own  Roehelle,  proud  city  of  the  waten, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyea  of  all  thy  mourning  daughten. 
Aa  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 
For  eold,  aod  stiff,  and  atill  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah!  hurrah  f  a  single  field  ham  turned  the  chance  of  war; 
Hurrah!  hurrah,  lor  Ivry  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Oh!  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
We  aaw  the  army  of  the  League  dnwn  out  hi  long  amy ; 
With  all  its  prieat-led  citiaena,  and  all  ita  rebel jpeen. 
And  Appensers  stout  infimtry,  aod  Egmont's  Flemish  speara. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  fidse  Lorraine,  the  curaea  of  our  hmd ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood, 
And  good  CoHgnTs  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  Hvmg  God,  who  rules  the  fote  of  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  king  is  come  to  marahal  us,  m  all  Us  armour  drest, 
And  he  haa  bound  a  anew- white  plume  upon  hia  gallant  crest: 
He  looked  upon  bis  people,  and  a  tear  waa  in  hia  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitora,  and  hie  glance  was  stem  and  high. 
Right  gradoualy  he  amiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  whw , 
Down  all  our  line,  in  deafening  about.  *'  Ood  save  our  lord,  the  King.* 
**  And  if  my  standard-bearer  foil,  as  fidl  fnU  well  he  mar— 
For  never  saw  I  promiae  vet  of  auch  a  bloody  fray— > 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  anudst  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  hehnet  of  Navarre." 

Hurrah!  the  foes  are  moving !    Hark  to  the  miiyled  din 
Of  file,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  cuhrerin ! 
The  fienr  Duke  ie  pricking  laat  acroaa  Saint  Andre'a  plain, 
With  all  the  hirsUng  chivany  of  Gneldere  and  Ahnai^ 
Now  by  the  lipa  of  thoee  ye  love,  hk  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lihea  now,  upon  them  with  the  lance! 
A  thouaand  apun  are  atriking  deep,  a  thousand  apeare  in  reat, 
A  thouaand  knights  are  preesing  dose  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  bunt,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  atar, 
Amklat  the  thickest  carnage  blaied  the  hehnet  of  Navarre. 
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Vcm  God  be  pndted,  the  day  it  oan!    Mkfwnm  hmh  turned  Uif4i 
D'Aoramle  ktih  cried  for  quartei^— the  Flemitn  Count  b  iluii. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  uke  thin  clooda  before  a  Biscay  gaie; 
The  field  Is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  dorea  mail; 
And  then  we  tbought  on  vengeanoe,  and  all  along  our  ran, 
**  Remember  St.  Bartholomew/'  was  passed  from  man  to  roan ; 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry  then,  *'  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe; 
Down,  down  with  eveiy  foreigner ;  but  let  Toor  brethren  go." 
Oh !  was  there  erer  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry,  the  soklier  of  Navarre  t 

Ho!  raaidens  of  Vienna!    Ho!  matrons  of  Lucerne! 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  thoee  who  never  shall  return: 
Ho !  Philip,  send  for  charity^  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  smg  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  aonb! 
Ho !  callant  nobles  of  theXeague,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright! 
Ho !  burghers  of  St.  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-niffm ! 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  t]rrant,  our  God  hath  raised  tne  slave. 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 
Th^in  glory  to  his  holy  n»me,  from  whom  aU  glones  are ; 
4nd  gforf'  \b  tmt  sovereign  lerd,  Kmg  Hanry  of  Naftrre. 
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MADAME   D^ARBLAY/ 

[CDiKBtTRoB  Rbtibw,  Jauuart,  1843.] 


Tbough  the  world  saw  and  heard  little  of 
Madame  P'Arhlaj  during  the  last  forty  years 
of  her  life,  and  though  that  little  did  not  add  to 
her  fame,  there  were  thousands,  we  helieve, 
who  felt  a  singular  emotion  when  they  learned 
that  she  was  no  lunger  among  us.  The  news 
of  her  death  carried  the  minds  of  men  back  at 
one  leap,  clear  over  two  generations,  to  the 
time  when  her  first  literary  triumphs  were 
won.  All  those  whom  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  revere  as  intellectual  patriarchs, 
seemed  children  when  compared  with  her;  for 
Burke  had  sat  up  all  night  to  read  her  writ- 
ings, and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her  supe- 
rior to  Fielding  when  Rogers  was  still  a  school- 
boy, and  Southey  iitill  in  petticoats.  Tet  more 
strange  did  it  seem  that  we  should  just  have 
lost  one  whose  name  had  been  widely  cele- 
brated before  anybody  had  heard  of  some  illus- 
trious men  wbo,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years 
ago,  were,  a/)er  a  long  and  splendid  career, 
borne  with  honour  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it 
was.  Frances  Burney  was  at  the  height  of 
fame  and  popularity  before  Cowper  had  pub- 
lished hjs  firit  volume,  before  Porson  had  gone 
up  to  college,  before  Pitt  had  taken  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  before  the  voice  of 
Erskine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of  her  first  work, 
sixty-two  years  had  passed;  and  this  interval 
had  been  crowded,  not  only  with  political,  but 
also  wiih  intellectual  revolutions.  Thousands 
of  reputations  had,  during  that  period,  sprung 
up,  bloomed,  withered,  and  disappeared.  New 
kmds  of  composition  had  come  into  fashion, 
had  gone  out  of  fashion,  had  been  derided,  had 
been  forgotten.  The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crosca, 
and  the  fooleries  of  Kotzebue,  had  for  a  time 
bewitched  the  multitude,  who  had  leA  no  trace 
behind  them ;  nor  had  misdirected  geniuL  been 
able  to  save  from  decay  the  once  flourishing 
schools  of  Godwin,  of  Darwin,  and  of  Rad- 
clifie.  Many  books,  written  for  temporary 
effect,  had  run  through  six  or  seven  editions, 
and  had  then  been  gathered  to  the  novels  of 
Afra  Behn,  and  the  epic  poems  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore.  Yet  the  early  works  of  Madanae 
D*Arblay,  in  spile  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  manners,  in  spite  of  the 
popularity  deservedly  obtained  by  some  of  her 
rivals,  continued  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
public  esteem.  She  lived  to  be  a  classic  Time 
set  on  her  fame,  before  she  went  hence,  that 
seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the  fame 
of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy  Rackrent  in 
the  tale,  she  survived  her  own  wake,  and  over- 
heard the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere, 
though  not  a  blind  admiration  for  her  talents, 
we  rejoiced  to  learn  that  her  Diary  was  about 
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to  be  made  public.  Our  hopes,  it  is  trie,  were 
not  unmixed  with  fears.  We  could  not  foi^i^et 
the  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  which 
were  published  ten  years  ago.  That  unfortu- 
nate book  contained  much  that  was  curious 
and  interesting.  Yet  it  was  received  with  a 
cry  of  disgU5;t,  and  was  speedily  consigned  to 
oblivion.  The  truth  is,  that  it  deserved  its 
doom.  It  was  written  in  Madame  D'ArbIay*s 
later  style— the  worst  style  that  has  ever  been 
known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  informa- 
tion, could  save  from  proscription  a  book  so 
written.  We,  therefore,  opened  the  Diary  with 
no  small  anxiety,  trembling  lest  wo  should  li^^ht 
upon  some  of  that  particular  rhetoric  which 
deforms  almost  every  page  of  the  Memoirs, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a 
sensation  made  up  of  mirih,  shame  and  loath- 
ing. We  soon,  however,  discovered  to  our 
great  delij^ht,  that  this  Diary  was  kept  before 
Madame  D*Arblay  became  eloquent.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  written  in  her  earliest  and  best 
manner ;  m  tn^e  woman*s  English,  clear,  na- 
tural, and  lively.  The  two  works  are  lying 
side  by  side  before  us,  and  we  never  turn  from 
the  Memoirs  to  the  Diary  without  a  sense  of 
relief.  The  difference  U  as  great  as  the  dilTcr- 
ence  between  the  atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's 
shop,  fetid  with  lavender  water  and  jasmine 
soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine  morning 
in  May.  Both  woiks  ought  to  be  consulted  by 
every  person  who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  our  literature  and  our  man- 
ners. But  to  read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure ;  to 
read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afibrd  some  harmless 
amusement  to  our  readers  if  we  attempt,  with 
the  help  of  these  two  books,  to  give  them  an 
account  of  the  most  important  years  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  afamilv  which  bore 
the  name  of  Macburney,  and  which,  though 
probably  of  Irish  origin,  had  been  long  settled 
m  Shropshire,  and  was  possessed  of  consider- 
able estates  in  that  county.  Unhappily,  many 
years  before  her  birth,  the  Macburneys  began, 
as  if  of  set  purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined rivalry,  to  expose  and  ruin  themselves. 
The  heir-apparent,  Mr.  James  Macburney, 
offended  his  father  by  making  a  runaway 
match  with  an  actress  from  Goodman's  Fields. 
The  old  gentleman  could  devise  no  more  judi- 
cious mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  nis 
undutiful  boy  than  by  marrying  the  cook. 
The  cook  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Joseph, 
who  succeeded  to  all  the  lands  of  the  family, 
while  James  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling.  Tne 
favorite  son,  however,  was  so  extravasrant, 
that  he  soon  became  as  poor  as  his  disin- 
herited brother.  Both  were  forced  to  earn 
their  bread  by  their  labour.  Joseph  turned 
dancing-roaster,  and  settled  in  Norfolk.  James 
struck  off  the  Mac  from  the  beginning  of  hia 
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name,  and  set  tip  as  a  portrait-paiDter  at 
Chester.  Here  he  had  a  son  named  Charles, 
well  known  as  the  anihor  of  the  History  of 
Music,  and  as  the  father  of  two  remarkaWe 
children,  of  a  son  distinguished  by  learning, 
and  of  a  daughter  still  more  honoaraUy  dis* 
ttnguished  by  genius. 

Charles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art,  of 
which,  at  a  later  period,  he  became  the  his- 
torian. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  celebrated 
musician  in  London,  and  applied  himself  to 
study  with  vigour  and  success.  He  early 
found  a  kind  and  munificent  patron  in  Fulk 
Greville,  a  high-born  and  high-bred  man,  who 
seems  to  have  had  in  large  measure  all  the 
accomplishraenis  and  all  the  follies,  all  the 
virtues  and  all  the  vices  which*  a  hundred 
years  ago,  were  considered  as  making  up  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Under  such 
protection,  the  young  artist  had  every  prospect 
of  a  brilliant  career  in  the  capital.  But  his 
health  failed.  It  became  necessaiy  for  him  to 
retreat  from  the  smoke  and  river  fog  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  pure  air  of  the  coast.  He  accepted 
ihe  place  of  organist  at  Lynn,  and  settled  at 
that  town  with  a  young  lady  who  had  recently 
become  his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June,  1753,  Prances  Bumey 
was  l>orn.  Xi^'hine  in  h^r  childhood  indicated 
that  she  would,  \\^U\}^'.  >!iil  a  young  woman, 
have  secured  for  herself  an  honourable  and 
permanent  place  among  Enelish  writers.  8he 
was  shy  and  silent.  Her  brothers  and  sisters 
called  her  a  dance,  and  not  altogether  without 
some  show  of  reason ;  for  at  eight  years  old 
she  did  not  know  her  letters. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Bumey  quitted  hynn  for  Lon- 
don, and  took  a  bouse  in  Poland  Street;  a 
situation  which  had  been  fashionable  in  the 
reign  of  Qnecn  Anne,  hut  which,  since  that 
lime,  had  been  deserted  by  most  of  its  wealthy 
and  noble  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  resided  in 
St.  Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Leices- 
ter Square.  His  house  thete  is  still  well  known, 
and  will  continue  to  be  well  known,  as  long  as 
our  island  retains  any  trace  of  civilization;  for 
it  was  the  dwelling  of  Xewton,  and  the  square 
turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  a!l  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  was  Newton's  observatory. 

Mr.  Barney  at  once  obtained  as  many  pupiU 
of  the  most  respectable  description  as  he  nad 
time  to  attend,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  sup- 
pon  bis  family,  modestly  indeed,  and  frugally, 
but  in  comfort  and  independence.  His  pro- 
fessional merit  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford; and  his  works  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  art  gained  for  him  a  place,  respect- 
able, though  certainly  not  eminent,  among 
men  of  letters. 

'i*he  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances  Bur- 
uey,  from  her  ninth  to  her  twenty-flfth  year, 
well  de>crves  to  be  recorded.  When  her  edu- 
cation had  proceeded  no  funher  than  the  horn- 
oook,  she  lost  her  mother,  and  thenceforward 
^he  educated  herself.  Her  father  appears  to 
have  been  as  bad  a  fatner  as  a  very  honest, 
.•iflTeciiouate,  and  sweei-temperM  man  can  well 
be.  He  loved  his  d.iughier  dearly,  but  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  parent 
^as  other  duties  to  perform  to  children  than 


that  6f  fondling  them.  It  would  indeed  htre 
been  impossible  for  him  to  superintend  their 
education  himself.  His  professional  eogage- 
meois  occupied  him  all  day.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  he  began  to  attend  his  pupils,  and 
when  London  was  full,  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  teaching  till  eleven  at  night.  He 
was  often  forced  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a  tin 
box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
water,  on  which  he  dined  in  a  hackney^oach 
while  hurrjring  from  one  scholar  to  another* 
Two  of  his  daughters  be  sent  to  a  seminary  at 
Paris;  but  he  imagined  that  Frances  would 
run  some  risk  of  being  perverted  from  the 
Protestant  faith  if  she  were  edtrcated  in  a 
Catholic  country,  and  he  therefore  kept  her  at 
home.  Pfo  governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art 
or  of  any  language  was  provided  for  her.  But 
one  of  her  sisters  showed  her  bow  to  write; 
and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she  began  to  find 
pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her  in- 
tellect was  formed.  Indeed,  when  her  best 
novels  were  produced,  her  knowledge  of  booka 
was  very  small.  When  at  the  height  of  her 
fame,  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Voltaire  and  Moli^; 
and,  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  had 
never  heard  or  seen  a  line  of  Churchill,  who, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  was  the  most  popular  of 
living  poets.  It  is  particularly  deserving  of 
observation,  that  she  appears  to  have  been  by 
no  means  a  novel-reader.  Her  fatner's  library 
was  large;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it  so 
many  hooka  which  rigid  moralists  genendfy 
exclude,  that  he  felt  uneasy,  as  he  afterwann 
owned,  when  Johnson  began  to  examine  the 
shelves.  Bat  in  the  whole  collection  there  was 
only  a  single  novel,  Fielding's  Amelia. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  gixU 
would  have  been  useless,  but  which  suited 
Fanny's  mind  better  than  elaborate  culture, 
was  in  constant  pn^gress  dnring  her  passage 
from  childhood  to  womanhood.  The  great 
book  of  human  nature  was  turned  over  before 
her.  Her  father's  social  position  was  very 
peculiar.  He  belonged  in  fortune  and  station 
to  the  middle  class.  His  daughters  seem  to 
have  been  suffered  to  mix  freely  with  those 
whom  butlers  and  waittng-maids  call  vnlgar. 

We  are  told  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  with  the  children  of  a  wig-maker  who 
lived  in  the  adjoining  house.  Yet  few  nobles 
could  assemble  in  the  most  stately  mansions 
of  Grosvenor  Square  or  St.  James's  Square* 
a  society  so  various  and  so  brilliant  as  was 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bnmey's  cabin. 
His  mind,  thousrh  not  very  powerful  or  capa* 
clous,  was  restlessly  active ;  and,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  professional  pursuits,  he  had  con- 
trived to  lay  up  much  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion. His  attainments,  the  suavit)'  of  his  tem- 
per, and  thf  gentle  simplicity  of  his  mannerc, 
had  obtained  for  him  ready  admission  to  the 
first  literary  circles.  While  he  was  stiU  at 
Lynn,  he  had  won  Johnson's  heart  by  sound- 
injf  with  honest  zeal  the  praises  of  the  English 
Dictionary.  In  London  the  two  friends  met 
frequently,  and  agreed  most  harmonioonly. 
One  lie,  indeed,  was  wantinc  to  their  mtiiaal 
attachment    Bumey  loved  his  own  an  pts 
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sionalely ;  and  Johnson  jost  knew  the  bell  of 
St  Clement's  Church  from  the  organ.  They 
had,  however,  many  topics  in  common ;  and  on 
winter  nights  their  conrer&ations  were  some- 
times prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and 
the  candles  had  burned  away  to  the  wicks* 
Barney's  admiration  of  the  powers  which  had 
produced  Rasselas  and  The  Rambler,  bordered 
on  idolatry.  He  gave  a  singular  proof  of  this 
at  his  first  visit  to  Johnson's  ill-furnished  gar- 
ret. The  master  of  the  apartment  was  not  at 
home.  The  enthusiastic  visitor  looked  about 
for  some  relique  which  he  might  carry  away; 
but  he  could  see  nothing  lighter  than  the  chairs 
And  the  fire-irons.  At  last  he  discovered  an 
old  broom,  tore  some  bristles  from  the  stump, 
wrapped  them  in  silver  paper,  add  departed  as 
happy  as  Louis  DC,  when  the  holy  nail  of  8t. 
Deuis  was  found.  Johnson,  on  the  other  baud, 
condescended  to  growl  out  that  Burney  was 
an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it  was  impossl- 
bie  not  to  like. 

Garrick,  u>o,  was  a  fre(|uent  visitor  in  Po- 
land Street  and  St.  Martin's  Lane.  That  won- 
derful actor  loved  the  society  of  children,  partly 
iVom  good-nature,  and  partly  from  vanity.  The 
ecstasies  of  mirth  and  terror  which  his  ges- 
'uresand  play  of  countenance  never  failed  to 
produce  in  a  nursery,  flattered  him  quite  as 
much  as  the  applause  of  mature  critics.  He 
often  exhibited  all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for 
the  amusement  of  the  little  Burneys,  awed  them 
bv  shuddering  and  crouching  as  if  he  saw  a 
^ost,  scared  them  by  raving  like  a  maniac  in 
St.  Luke's  and  then  at  once  became  an  auc- 
tioneer, a  ch[mnev-s weeper,  or  an  old  woman, 
and  made  them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names 
of  all  the  men  of  letters  and  artists  whom  Fran- 
ces Burney  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
hearinsr.  Colman,  Twining,  Harris,  Baretti, 
Hawkesworth,  Reynolds,  Barry,  were  among 
those  who  occasionally  surrounded  the  tea- 
table  and  supper-tray  at  her  father's  modest 
dwelling.  This  was  not  alt.  The  distinction 
which  T>T,  Barney  had  acquired  as  a  musician, 
and  as  the  historian  of  music,  attracted  to  his 
house  the  most  eminent  musical  performers  of 
that  a?e.  The  greatest  Italian  singers  who 
visited  England  regarded  him  as  the  dispenser 
of  fame  in  their  art,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  his  sufiVage.  Pachieroti  became  his  in- 
timate friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari,  who 
sang  for  nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds  an  air, 
sang  her  best  for  Dr.  Burney  without  a  l^e; 
and  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Burney  even  the 
haughty  and  eccentric  Qabrielli  constrained 
herself  to  behave  with  civility.  It  was  thus  in 
his  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any  expense, 
concerts  equal  to  those  of  the  aristocracy.  On 
such  occasions  the  quiet  street  in  which  he 
lived  was  blocked  up  by  coroneted  chariots, 
and  his  little  drawing-room  was  crowded  with 
peers,  peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassadors. 
On  one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  have 
a  full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Mul- 
grave.  Lord  Bruce,  l^ord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe, 
Lord  Barrington  fVom  the  War-Office,  Lord 
Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Ashbnm« 
ham,  with  his  gold  key  dangliig  ftrom  his 


pocket,  and  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  De 
Guignes,  renowned  for  his  fine  person  and  for 
his  success  in  gallantry.  But  the  great  show 
of  the  night  was  the  Russian  ambaKsador# 
Count  Orlolf,  whose  gigantic  figure  was  all  ib 
a  blaze  with  jewels  and  in  whose  demeanoui^ 
the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  SeytfaiaB  might  bo 
discerned  through  a  thin  varnish  of  French  p^ 
liteness.  As  he  stalked  about  the  small  par^ 
lour,  brushing  the  ceiling  with  his  toupee,  the 
girls  whispered  to  each  other,  with  mingled 
admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was  the  favoured 
lover  of  his  august  mistress ;  that  he  had  borne 
the  chief  part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she 
owed  her  throne ;  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now 
glittering  with  diamond  Kngs,  had  given  the 
last  squeeze  to  the  windpipe  of  her  aafortcmate 
husband. 

With  such  iliustriouR  guests  as  these  were 
mingled  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
the  race  of  lions— -a  kind  of  game  which  is 
huntetl  in  London  eveiy  spring  with  more  than 
Melionian  ardour  and  perseverance.  Bruce, 
who  had  washed  down  steaks  cut  from  livings 
oxen  with  water  from  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
come  to  swagger  and  talk  about  his  travels. 
Omai  lispfd  broken  English,  ^nd  made  all  the 
assembled  musicians  hold  their  ears  by  howl- 
ing Otaheitean  love<*songs,  such  as  tiiose  with 
which  Oberea  charmed  her  Opano. 

With  vhe  literary  and  fashionable  society 
which  occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Barney*s 
roof,  Frances  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
mingled,  dhe  was  not  a  musician,  and  could 
therefore  bear  no  pait  in  the  concerts.  She 
was  shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely 
ever  joined  in  tlie  conversation.  The  slightest 
remark  from  a  stranger  disconcerted  her;  and 
even  the  old  friends  of  her  falher  viho  tried  to 
draw  her  out  could  seldom  extract  more  than  a^ 
Ves  or  a  No.  Her  figure  was  small,  her  faee' 
not  distinguished  by  beauty.  She  was  there* 
fore  suffered  to  withdraw  quietly  to  the  back- 
ground, and,  unobserved  herself;  to  observe  all 
that  passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware 
that  she  had  cood  sense,  but  seemed  not  te 
have  suspected,  that  under  her  demure  and 
bashftii  deportment  were  concealed  a  fertile 
invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine  shades 
of  character.  But  evevy  marked  peculiarity 
instantly  caught  her  notice  and  remained  en- 
graven on  her  imagination.  Thus,  while  still 
a  girl,  she  bad  laid  up  such  a  store  of  materials 
for  fiction  as  few  of  those  who  mix  much  in 
the  world  are  able  to  accumulate  during  a  Ion;: 
life.  She  had  watched  and  listened  U}  people 
of  every  class,  from  princes  and  great  officerr 
of  state  down  to  artists  liv.ng  in  garrets,  ant. 
poets  familiar  with  subterranean  cook-shops. 
Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of  cathe^ 
drals,  and  managers  of  theatres,  travellers  lead- 
ing about  newly  caught  savages,  and  singing 
women  escorted  by  deputy-husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  th^ 
mind  of  Frances  by  the  society  which  she  Tvas 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  hearing,  that  she  he* 
gan  to  write  little  fictitious  narratives  as  soon 
as  she  could  use  her  ^^M^  ^a>^i5tob,j« 
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wf  b«\  e  stid,  was  »ot  very  early.  Her  sisters 
were  amuned  by  her  stories.  But  Dr.  Burney 
kne  V  nothing  of  their  ejoateoce ;  aod  m  another 
Qiiarter  her  literary  propensities  met  with  se- 
rioos  discouragement.  When  she  was  fifteen, 
her  iaiber  took  a  second  wife.  The  new  Mrs. 
Barney  soon  fovnd  out  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  was  fond  of  scribbling,  and  delivered  seve- 
ral ^oodHiatured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well  meant,  and  might 
kave  been  given  by  the  most  judicious  friend; 
for  at  that  time,  from  causes  to  which  we  may 
bereaf^r  advert,  nothing  could  be  more  dii^ad- 
vantageous  to  a  young  lady  than  to  be  known 
as  a  novel-writer.  Frances  yielded,  relinquish- 
ed her  favourite  pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
all  her  manuMsripts.* 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from  break- 
fast 10  dinner  with  scrupulous  regularity.  But 
the  dinners  of  that  time  were  early;  and  the 
a/ternoon  was  her  own.  Though  she  had  given 
up  novel- writing,  she  was  still  fond  of  using 
her  pen.  She  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and  she 
corresponded  largely  with  a  person  who  seems 
to  have  had  the  chief  share  in  the  formation  of 
her  mind.  This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old 
friend  of  her  father.  His  name,  well  known 
near  a  century  ago,  in  the  most  splendid  cir- 
cles of  London,  has  long  been  forgotten.  His 
history  is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  (digression. 

Long  before  Frances  Burney  was  born,  Mr. 
Crisp  had  made  his  entrance  into  the  world 
with  every  advantage*  He  was  well  connected 
and  well  educated.  His  face  and  figure  were 
conspicuously  handsome;  his  manners  were 
polished ;  his  fortune  was  easy ;  his  character 
was  without  stain ;  he  lived  in  the  best  society; 
he  had  read  much;  he  talked  well;  his  taste  in 
literature,  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, was  held  in  high  esteem^  Nothing  that 
the  world  can  give  seemed  to  be  wanting  to 
his  happiness  and  respectability,  except  that 
be  should  understand  the  limits  of  his  powers, 
and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions  which 
were  within  his  reach,  in  the  pursuit  of  dis- 
tinctions which  were  unattainable. 

"It  is  an  uncontrolled  troth,"  says  8wif\, 
**  that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  un- 
derstood his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one  who 
mistook  them."  Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh 
illustrations  of  this  weighty  saying;  but  the 
best  commentary  that  we  remember  is  the  his- 
tory of  Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him  have  their 
proper  place,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one, 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  letters.  It  is  by  the 
judgment  of  such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors 
is  finally  determined.  It  is  neither  to  the  mul- 
titude, nor  to  the  few  who  are  giAed  with  great 
creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look  for  sound 
critical  decisions.  The  multitude, unacquainted 
with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  by  what- 
ever stuns  and  dazales  them.  Thev  deserted 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  run  after  Master  Betty ;  and 


*  Ttiere  h  lome  difSculty  liore  at  to  ttie  chronology. 
"Thu  sacnrtce/*  says  the  editor  of  the  Diary,  "was 
made  In  the  younf  anthor<*s8't  flflepnth  year.'*  Ttils 
eoaid  not  l>e ;  fur  tlie  Mcrirtca  was  the  effect,  accord- 
1m  to  the  oditor*!  own  nhowlng,  of  the  remonitrancei 
or  the  second  Mrs.  Btirnev ;  and  Frances  was  In  her 
itxteeoih  year  when  her  father's  second  marriage  toolc 


they  now  prefer,  we  hare  no  doubt,  Jack  Shsp- 
panl  to  Von  Artevelde.  A  man  of  great  origi- 
nal genius,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  bat 
attained  to  mastery  in  some  high  walk  of  art^ 
is  by  no  means  to  be  impliciUy  trusted  as  a 
judge  of  the  performances  of  others.  The  er- 
roneous decisions  pronounced  by  sueh  men 
are  without  number.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  jealousy  makes  them  unjust  out  a  more 
creditable  explanation  may  easily  be  found. 
The  very  excellence  of  a  work  shows  that  some 
of  the  faculties  of  the  author  have  been  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  n^it;  for  it  is  not 
given  to  the  human  intellect  to  expand  itself 
widely  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  gigantic  and  well-proportioned. 
Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any  art,  nay, 
in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by  devot- 
ing himself  with  intense  and  exclusive  enthu- 
siasm to  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of  excellence. 
His  perception  of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is 
therefore  too  oAen  impaired.  Out  of  his  own 
department  he  praises  and  blames  at  random, 
and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  than  the  mere  con- 
noisseur, who  produces  nothing,  and  whose 
business  is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One 
painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finish- 
ing. He  toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins 
of  a  cabbage-leaf^  the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the 
wrinkles  of  an  old  woman*s  face,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time  which  he 
employs  on  a  square  foot  of  canvass,  a  master 
of  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a  palace 
with  gods  burying  giants  under  mountains,  or 
makes  the  cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  sera- 
phim and  martyrs.  The  more  fervent  the  pas- 
sion of  each  of  these  artists  for  bis  art,  the 
higher  the  merit  of  each  in  his  own  line,  the 
more  unlikely  it  is  that  they  will  justly  appre- 
ciate each  other.  Many  persons  who  never 
handled  a  pencil,  probably  do  far  more  justice 
to  Michael  Angelo  than  would  have  been  done 
by  Gerhard  Douw,  and  far  more  justice  to  Ger- 
hard Douw  than  would  have  been  done  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands 
who  have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Drydeu  or 
Wordsworth,  do  to  Dryden  the  justice  which 
has  never  been  done  by  Wordsworth,  a»»d  to 
Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we  suspect, 
would  never  have  been  done  by  Dryden.  Gray, 
Johnson,  Richardson,  Fielding,  are  all  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and 
well-informed  men.  But  Gray  could  see  no 
merit  in  Rasselas;  and  Johnson  could  see  no 
merit  in  the  Bard.  Fielding  thought  Richard- 
son a  solemn  prig;  and  Richardson  perpetually 
expressed  contempt  and  disgust  for  Fielding's 
iowness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
have  been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the 
useful  office  of  a  connoisseur.  His  talents  and 
knowledge  fitted  him  to  appreciate  justly  al- 
most every  species  of  intellectual  superiority. 
As  an  adviser  he  was  inestimable.  Nay,  be 
might  probablv  have  held  a  respectable  rank 
as  a  writer,  if  ne  would  have  confined  himself 
to  some  department  of  literature  in  which  no- 
thing more  than  sense,  taste,  and  reading  was 
required.  Unhappily  he  set  his  heart  on  be- 
ing a  great  poet,  wrote  a  tragc  dy  in  five  acts 
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^m  th*  dtatli  ^TTifftDia,  and  offutd  it  lo  Otr- 
rice,  who  was  hid  personal  fri«n<L  Garrick 
read  it,  shook  his  heiad,  and  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to  stake 
a  reputation  whieh  stood  high  on  the  saecess 
of  such  a  piece.  But  the  author,  blinded  by 
aelf*lo?e,  set  in  motion  a  machinery  such  as 
Home  could  long  resist  His  intercessors  were 
the  most  eloquent  man  and  the  most  lovely 
woman  of  that  generation.  Pitt  was  induced 
to  read  Virginia,  and  to  pronounce  it  excellent 
Lady  Coventry,  with  fingers  which  might  have 
furnished  a  model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manu- 
script into  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  manager; 
and,  m  the  year  1764)  the  play  was  brought 
lor  Vizard. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do  was 
omitted.  Garrick  wrote  both  prologue  and  epi- 
logue. The  lealons  friends  of  the  author  filled 
every  box ;  and,  by  their  strenuous  exertions, 
the  Itfe  of  the  play  was  profonged  during  ten 
Bights.  But,  though  there  was  no  clamorous 
reprotmtion,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  atp 
ten>pt  had  failed.  When  Virginia  was  printed, 
the  ptkblic  disappointment  was  even  greater 
than  at  the  representation.  The  critics,  the 
Monthly  Reviewers  in  particular,  fell  on  plot, 
•characters,  and  dictiou,  without  mercy,  but,  we 
f)»ar,  not  without  justice.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  copy  of  the  play;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Aie  lines  which  are  extracted  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magaxine,  and  which  do  not  appear 
lo  have  been  malevolently  selected,  we  snonid 
say  that  nothing  but  the  acting  of  Garrick,  and 
the  partiality  of  the  audience,  could  have  saved 
•so  feeble  and  unnatural  a  draaaa  from  instant 
damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsub- 
dued. When  the  London  season  closed,  he 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  of  re- 
moving blemishes.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
suspected,  what  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  the  whole  piece  was  one  blemish, 
and  that  the  passages  which  were  meant  to  be 
fine,  were,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame  extra- 
vagance into  whieh  writers  ikll,  when  they  set 
themselves  to  be  sublime  and  pathetic  in  spite 
of  nature.  He  omitted,  added,  retouched,  and 
flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  following  year;  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to  bring 
the  amended  tragedy  on  the  stage.  Solicitation 
and  remonstrance  were  tried  in  vain.  Lady 
Coventry,  drooping  under  that  malady  which 
seems  ever  to  select  what  is  loveliest  for  its 
^rev,  could  render  no  assistance.  The  mana- 
ger's language  was  civilly  evasive,  but  fats 
-resolution  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  great  error;  but  he 
had  escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance.  His 
plav  had  not  been  hooxed  from  the  boards.  It 
nad,  on  the  contrary,  been  better  received  than 
many  very  estimable  performances  have  been 
' — than  Johnson's  Irene,  for  example,  and  Gold- 
smith's Good-Natured  Man.  Had  Crisp  been 
wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy  in 
having  purchased  selPknowledge  so  cheap. 
He  would  have  relinquished  without  vain  re- 
pinings  the  hope  of  poetical  distinction,  and 
would  have  turned  to  the  many  sources  of 
happiness  which  he  still  possessed.  Had  he 
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been,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfeeling  and  un 
blushing  dunce,  he  would  have  gone  on  writ- 
ing scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance  of  cen- 
sure and  derision.  But  he  had  too  much  sense 
lo  risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too  little  to  bear  his 
first  defeat  like  a  man.  The  fatal  delusion  that 
he  was  a  great  dramatist  had  taken  firm  pos- 
session of  his  mind.  His  failure  he  attributed 
to  every  cause  except  the  true  one.  He  com- 
plained of  the  ill-will  of  Garrick,  who  appears 
to  have  done  every  thing  that  ability  and  zeal 
could  do ;  and  who,  from  selfish  motives,  would 
of  course  have  been  well  pleased  if  Virginia 
had  been  as  successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera. 
Nay,  Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  the 
friends  whose  partiality  had  given  him  three 
benefit-nights  to  which  be  had  no  claim.  He 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  spectators, 
when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been  grateful 
(or  their  unexampled  patience.  He  lost  his 
temper  and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a 
hater  of  mankind.  From  London  he  retired  to 
Hampton,  and  from  Hampton  to  a  solitary  and 
long-deserted  mansion,  built  on  a  common  in 
one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey.  No  road, 
not  even  a  sheep-walk,  connected  his  lonely 
dwelling  with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place 
of  his  retreat  was  strictly  concealed  from  his 
old  associates.  In  the  spring  he  sometimes 
emerged^  and  was  seen  at  exhibitions  and  con- 
certs in  London.  But  he  soon  disappeared  and 
hid  himself  with  no  society  but  his  books,  in 
his  dreary  hermitage.  He  sarvived  his  failure 
about  thirty  years.  A  new  generation  sprang 
up  around  him.  No  memory  of  his  bad  verses 
remained  among  men.  How  completely  the 
world  had  lost  sight  of  him.  will  appear  from 
a  single  circumstance.  We  looked  for  his 
name  in  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Dramatic 
Authors,  published  while  he  was  still  alive, 
and  we  found  only  that  Mr.  Samuel  Crisp,  of 
the  Custom-House,  had  written  a  play  called 
Virginia,  acted  in  1764.  To  the  last,  however, 
the  unhappy  man  continued  to  brood  over  the 
injustice  of  the  manager  and  the  pit*  and  tried 
to  convince  himself  and  others  that  he  had 
missed  the  highest  literary  honours  only  be- 
cause he  had  omitted  some  fine  passages  in 
compliance  with  Garrick's  judgment  Alas, 
for  human  nature !  that  the  wounds  of  vanity 
shooki  smart  and  bleed  so  much  longer  than 
the  wounds  of  afection !  Few  people,  we  be- 
lieve, whose  nearest  friends  and  relations  died 
in  1754,  had  any  acute  feeling  of  the  loss  in 
1783.  Dear  sisters  and  favourite  daughters, 
and  brides  snatched  away  before  the  honey- 
moon was  passed,  had  been  forgotten,  or  were 
remembered  only  with  a  iranguil  regret  But 
Samuel  Crisp  was  still  mourning  for  his  tra- 
gedy like  Rachael  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  would  not  be  comforted.  *<  Never,"  such 
was  his  language  twenty-eight  years  after  his 
disaster,  "never  give  up  or  alter  a  title  unless 
it  perfectly  coincides  with  your  own  inward 
feelings.  I  can  say  this  to  my  sorrow  and  my 
cost  But,  mum!''  Soon  after  these  words 
were  written,  his  life — a  life  which  might  have 
been  eminently  useful  and  happy— ended  in 
the  same  gk>om  in  which,  during  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed.  We 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue  (mm 
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rtHvioB  tbit  curicms  fragment  of  literary  his- 
tory. It  seems  to  us  at  oDce  ladicrons,  me]afi« 
r.boly,  and  full  of  instnictioD. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate  iViend 
(if  itie  Darne7s.  To  them  alone  was  confided 
the  name  of  the  desolate  old  hall  in  which  he 
hid  himself  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  den.  For 
iheni  were  resenred  snob  remains  of  bis  ho- 
maiiity  as  had  sorvired  the  fkilnre  of  bis  play. 
Fraaces  Bnmey  he  regarded  as  bis  daoghter. 
He  called  her  his  Fannikin,  and  she  in  return 
called  him  her  dear  Daddy.  In  tnitb,  be  seems 
to  have  done  mnch  more  than  her  real  father 
for  the  development  of  her  intellect;  for  though 
he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a  scholar,  a  tbinker, 
and  an  excelknt  connsellon  He  was  particn- 
larly  fond  of  Dr.  Barney's  concerts.  They  bad, 
indeed,  been  commenced  at  his  suggestion,  and 
when  he  visited  London  be  constantly  attended 
them.  But  when  be  grew  old,  and  when  gout, 
brought  on  partly  bv  mental  irritation,  confined 
btm  to  his  retreat,  he  was  desirous  of  having  a 
gHmpse  of  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from 
which  he  was  exiled,  and  be  pressed  Fannikin 
to  send  him  fbll  acconnts  of  her  fiitber's  even- 
ing parties*  A  <ew  of  her  letters  to  him  bare 
been  published;  and  h  it  impossible  lo  read 
them  withont  discerning  in  them  all  the  powers 
n^icb  afterwards  produced  Evelina  and  Ceci- 
lia, the  ^uickiieM^  in  catching  ev«ry  odd  pe- 
culiarit)'  of  character  and  manner,  the  skill 
in  grouping,  ^  hnmonr,  often  richly  otmic, 
sometimes  even  (brcioaL 

Fanny's  propensity  to  noveMrrf ting  bad  for  a 
time  beeti  kept  dawn.  It  now  rose  up  stronger 
than  ever.  The  heroes  an4  heroines  of  the 
tales  whieh  had  perished  in  the  flamesv  weve 
still  present  to  the  eye  of  her  mind.  One 
AivtMHite  story,  in  panknlar,  baoMed  her  im- 
agitmtion*  It  Was  about  a  certain  Caroline 
Kvelyn,  a  beantffql  damsel  who  made  an  un- 
fortunate love  mateh,  and  died,  leaving  an 
inCint  daughter*  Frances  began  to  imagine  to 
herself  i^e  various  soenesi  tragic  and  comic, 
fbrough  which  the  poor  motberiess  girl,  biidily 
connected  on  one  sMe^  meanly  connected  on 
the  other,  might  bare  to  pass.  A  crowd  of 
unreal  beings,  good  and  bad,  grave  and  kkli- 
orons,  sunxMHMled  the  pretty,  timid,  young  or- 
phan ;  ft  coarse  sea-captain ;  an  «gly  insolent 
(bf,  blazing  in  a  superb  court-dre«a;  anotber 
fbp,  as  ugly  and  as  inadeni,  but  lodged  on 
i9now-Hill,  and  tricked  out  in  seeond4iand 
finery  for  the  Hampstead  baU ;  an  old  woman, 
alt  wrinkles  and  roug«,  ifarting  her  fan  with 
the  «lr  of  a  Miss  of  seventeen,  and  soreaming 
m  a  <Mailect  made  i»p  of  vulgar  French  and 
vulgar  Bnglish ;  a  ^t  lean  and  ragged,  with 
a  broad  Scottish  accent  By  degi^s  these 
shadows  acquired  stronger  and  stronger  con- 
sistence :  the  impulse  which  ui^ged  Frances  to 
write  became  trresisUble;  and  the  result  was 
the  history  of  Svelinn« 

Then  came,  natnraUy  enough,  a  wish,  min- 
gled with  many  fears,  to  appear  before  the 
pabtic;  for,  tiWd  as  Frances  was,  and  bashiUl, 
amd  altogether  unaccustomed  to  bear  her  own 
praises,  it  is  clear  that  she  wanted  neither  a 
fiirong  passion  for  distinction,  nor  a  jost  co«i- 
tidence  in  her  own  poxrers.  Her  scheme  was 
lo  become,  if  poasible,  a  aandklatt  for  fluae 


wilbolit  tmiBittg  my  ride  cf  t 
had  not  money  to  bear  the  expeaae  of  prinliaf. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  soae  beak' 
seller  should  be  induced  to  lake  the  risk;  and 
such  a  bookseller  was  not  readily  foQod*  JMs- 
ley  reftised  even  to  look  at  tlM  man— tript 
unless  he  were  trusted  with  the  naoM  of  Ifae 
author.    A  publiabtr  in  Fleet  street,  nwsd 
Lowndes,  was  more  eomplaiaani.    Some  ^oh 
respondenee  took  place  between  thia  neraon 
and  Miss  Barney,  who  took  the  namo  of  QnS' 
too,  and  desired  ibat  Ike  lettem  addr^saod  to 
her  might  be  left  at  the  Orange  CoOec-Sooae* 
But,  before  the  bargain  was  finally  strack,  Fan- 
ny ihooghttt  her  duty  to  obtain  bar  iniher*s  eon* 
sent.  S%e  told  him  that  she  bad  written  n  boekr 
that  she  wished  to  bnve  bis  peresiSaion  to  pnb- 
lish  it  anonymoQsly,  bat  tiiatake  hoped  ikathe 
would  not  insist  npon  sedng  iL  WkntfoUawetf 
may  serve  to  ilkistraie  what  we  meant  when 
we  said  that  Dr.  Bumey  was  an  bad  a  fnlkeraa 
so  good-hearted  a  nuui  could  pooaibly  ba.    il 
never  seems  to  have  orosecd  bis  mind  Ifant 
Fannj  was  ^ont  to  lake  a  alep  on  wbiek  the 
whole  happiness  of  her  life  asight  dapan4  n 
step  which  might  raise  her  to  an  koDourable 
eminence,  or  cover  her  with  ridienle  and  acft- 
tempt.  Several  people  bad  already  been  tfMlai 
and  strict  conoealmeni  was  therefore  not  to  be 
eipected.    On  so  grave  an  o6aaatoii»  it  waa 
surely  bia  duty  to  give  bis  best  ^ounseA  to  Uf 
daughter,  to  win  her  coafidmnc,  to  prov.enftker 
ftxMn  exposing  beiself  if  bar  book  were  a  bad 
one,  and,  if  it  wmne  a  good  one,  to  aee  ibnt  Iki 
terms  which  she  made  wiib  the  pnbUaher  ware 
likely  toi  be  beneficial  to  ken.    Uttead  af  |hi% 
he  only  stared,  burst  out  a  laughing,  kiaandkniv 
gu?o  her  leare  to  do  as  ske  kked,  and  n«rer 
even  asked  tire  name  of  her  work  The  4ai^ 
tinot  wick  Lowndes  was  speedily  timtohriri 
Tveaiy  ponnds  were  given  for  4ka  ecfQfiigbi, 
and  were  accepted  by  Fanny  wilkdekgkli'  Bm 
faiber's  inracensaMe  neglect  of  bis  doMv  ki^ 
^ly,  caused  her  no  worse  ovil  than  tbn  losanf 
Mrelveor  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  mnny  delays  EEvelinanippenred  iikianu- 
ary,  ITTS*  Poor  Fanny  wns  sick  wilk  terwr, 
and  dnrst  hardly  stir  ont  of  doora    Soaae  dagrs 

rssed  before  any  thing  was  bnard  of  die  book- 
bad,  indeed,  nothing  hot  its  own  n^sriu  to 
push  it  into  public  fatonr.  Its  atMhor  was  -nn- 
knoum.  Tbekonsebywblohii  was  publish^ 
waa  not,  we  believe,  keld  in  kigk  ealimatiea* 
No  body  of  pnrtisana  bad  been  ei^afcd  ta 
applaud*  The  better  ckiaa  of  readora  exftnMed 
Uiiiie  from  a  novel  about  a  yanag  lady's  en- 
tsanoe  into  tka  woiid.  Tbcfc  wa«»  indeedi  alt 
that  time,  a  dispositicKi  among  tke  tnest  re* 
speetible  people  to  condemn  novels  generally: 
nor  was  tkia  disposition  by  any  means  witkeid 
ezcnaei  tbr  works  of  that  aort  were  alaKMt 
alnrays  silly,  and  very  fnequent^  wieked* 

Soon,  howmver,  tbs  first  laint  aecenls  ^ 
praise  began  to  be  beard.  The  keepers  of  the 
ciroulating  libraries  reported  that  eveiybo4f 
was  aaking  for  Evelina,  and  that  some  persoa 
bad  guessed  Anstoy  to  be  tke  author.  Then 
came  a  favourable  notice  in  the  London  Bf- 
vicw;  then  another  still  more  favourable  ia 
the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found  il* 
way  to  takles  which  bad  tcAdom  been  peUaM^ 
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by  Thartfe^arered  TOlaMes.  dbholan  and 
stttesmen  who  comemptttnusly  abandooed  the 
crowd  of  rormances  to  Mh9  Lydim  Langaisli 
attd'HUss  Sakey  Saoutef,  wem  not  aMuuded  to 
own  that  they^ocrtd  not  tear  thottiMlTes  away 
tram  fiyelina;  Fine  carfiages  aftd  Heh  Ihre- 
rie%  not  often  seen  east  of  Temprte  Bar,  were 
attracted  to  the  pnbHaher^  shof  in  F]eet 
5treeL  Lowndes  itras  daily  qoeationed  aboat 
The  atithor,  bitt  was  hhnaelf  aa  iDooh  in  the 
dark  as  any  of  his  questioners.  The  mystery, 
boverer,  contd  not  remahi  k  mrstery  lo«f. 
ft  was  knows  to  brothers  and  stttsra,  amnts 
and  coosins:  and  they  were  fhr  too  innoad  and 
too  happy  to  be  disertfett  Dr.  Barney  wept 
over  the  book  itx  n^tore.  Dad^  Orisj^  shook 
his  (Ist  at  Faanikin  fa  attotionate  ang^r  at  not 
having'  been  adiaitfed  t6  her  oonfidence.  The 
trath  was  whispered  to  Mr«*  Thrale,  and  then 
it  began  to  spread  ftst 

The  book  had'  been  admired  while  it  wca 
ascribed  to  men  of  letters  km^  eonvenant 
irith  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  composi- 
tion. Bat  when  it  was  known  that  a  reserved^ 
ailent  young  wortnin  had  produced  the  best 
work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  dmoHett,  the  acclamations  wove  r»- 
dotibled.  What  she  had  done  w«6,  indeed, 
extraordinary.  Bat,  as  nsnal,  several  reports 
improved  the  story  tfll  it  becane  miraoalens. 
Evelina,  It  was  said,  was  the  w«rk  of  a  ^irl  cf 
seventeen.  Incredible  as  this  tale  was,  it  con- 
tinoed  to  be  repeated  down  to  oar  oem^  time. 
Frances  was  too  honest  to  ccmflrm  it  IProba^ 
biy  she  was  too  much  a  Woman  to  concradkt 
it;  and  it  was  long  before  anyof  herdetfaotom 
thought  of  this  mode  of  annoyance.  Yet  there 
was  no  want  of  low  minds  ajvd  bakl  taearti  in 
the  generatioti  which  witnessed  h^rfirat  afn 
pearance.  There  was  the  envious  Kenrtok  and 
the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  George  Steevena 
and  the  polecat  John  Williama.  It  did  not* 
however,  occur  to  them  to  s^rtsh  the  pariah* 
register  of  Lynn,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having  concealed  her 
age.  That  truly  chfvahwia  eitploit  was  re* 
served  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time,w%08e 
spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  famiahinf  him 
with  materials  for  a  worthless  edition  of  Boa* 
well's  Life  of  Johnson»  some  sheets  of  which 
onr  readei^  have  doubtless  seen  round  par> 
eels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  atory.  The  tri- 
umph was  complete.  The  timtd  and  ebacore 
girl  fbnnd  herself  on  the  highest  ^snacle  of 
fame.  Great  men,  on  whom  she  had  giaed«t  a 
distance  with  humble  reverence,  addresa^  her 
with  admiration;  tempted  bv  the  tendemeaa 
due  to  her  sex  and  age.  Bui%e,  'W3ndham» 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  were  among  her 
most  ardent  ettlogist*^.  Cumberland  acknow^ 
ledged  her  merit,  after  his  fiEishion,  by  biting 
his  lips  and  wriggling  in  his  chair  whenever 
her  name  was  mentioned.  But  it  was  atStrsat* 
ham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  perfection, 
the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the  height 
of  prosperity  and  popularity— with  gay  spirits, 
quick  wit,  showy,  though  supeHksial  acquire^ 
ments,  pleasing  though  not  refined  mamiera,  a 
tingcdarly  amiable  temper,  and  a  loving^MM* 


— ftlt  toward  Fanny  aa  toward  a  younger  sia* 
ter.    With  the  Thrales  Johnson  was  domesti* 
cated.    He  was  an  eld  frieRd  of  Dr.  Bnroey, 
but  he  had  probably  taken  little  notice  of  br, 
Bnraey's  daughterR»  and  Fanny,  we  imagine, 
had  never  ia  her  life  dared  to  speak  to  him, 
unless  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  a  nineteenth 
or  a  twentieth  cup  of  teau   Ue  was  charmed  by 
her  Mde,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novels  of  Field* 
k^,  to  whom«  indeed,  he  had  always  been 
groaaly  unjust.    He  did  not  indeed  cany  his 
partiality  so  far  as  to  plaoe  Bvelina  by  the  side 
of  Cianaaa  and  9ir  Charles  Grandison;  yet  he 
aaid  that  hia  Uttle  favoorite  had  done  enon^ 
to  have  nutde  even  Richardson  feel  uneasy. 
With  Johnson'a  oordial  approbation  of  the 
book  waa  mingled  a  ibadaesa,  half  gallant, 
haif  paternal,  for  (he  writer  ;4md  this  foadneae 
hia  age  and  character  eatitfed  him  to  abow 
without  reetraint.    He  began  by  puitinc  her 
hand  to  hia  lips.    Bot  soon  he  clasped  her 
in  hia  bogie  arms,  and  impk)red  her  to  be  a 
good. girl.    8he  was  his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his 
dear  little  Bumey,  his  little  cbaractenmonger. 
At  one  tiflM,  he  broke  forth  in  praise  of  the 
good  taste  of  her  caps.    At  another  time,  he 
insisted  on  teachiof  <her  Latin,   Thai,  with  all 
his  ooarseaess  and  irratabiUty,  he  was  a  man 
of  sterling  bene^olenoe,  has  long  been  ao- 
linewledgeiL    ^t  how  gentle  and  endearing 
hia  deportment  could  be,  waa  not  known  tUl 
the  Becolteotiona  of  Madame  0*Arblay  were 
pahliahed« 

We  ha«>e  inentioned  a  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  theee  ifiio  paid  their  homage  to  the 
anther  of  Bvelina.  The  crowd  of  inferior 
admirers  weuld  require  a  catalogue  as  long 
as  ihgt  in  the  aeoond  book  of  the  mad.  In  <that 
oatalog^e  would  be  Ura^  Gholmondeley,  the 
sayer  i£  odd  thmga,  and  ^wanl,  much  given 
to  yawning,  and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man  in 
the  Hayniarket,iaAd  Paoli,  talking  broken  Eng- 
lisfay  and  Langton,  taller  by  the  bead  than  any. 
Olfafer  member  of  the  dnb,  and  Lady  Miliar* 
who  kept  a  vaae  wherein  fools  were  wont  to 
pot*  bad  veraea,  and  iemingham,  who  wrote 
verses  it  fie  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady 
Millar,  and  Dr«  Fimnklin-wiot,  ns  some  have 
dreamed^  tbe^ieat  Penuftyivaaia  t>r,  PrankUn, 
who  cenld  not  then  have  paid  his  respecta 
to  Miss  Barney  without  much  risk  of  being 
hanged,idr8/wn  and  quartered,  bat  Dr.  Franklin 
thele 


It  wonld  not  have  been  aurpriaiag  if  aneh 
aneceaa  Had  tomed  even  a  strong  head,  and 
corrupted  e ven  a  ganeroos  and  affectionate  nar 
tare.  But,  in  die  Diary,  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  any  feeling  inoonsiatent  with  a  truly  modest 
and  amitfble  disposition.  There  is,  indeed, 
abundam  proof  that  Frances  enjoyed,  with  an 
intense,  thoogh  a  troubled  joy,  the  honours 
which  her  genius  had  won  *,  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  her  happiness  sprang  from  the  hap* 
pinesa  of  her  fiather,  her  aiater,  «ad  her  Daddy 
Crisp.  While  flattered  by  the  great,  tke  opn 
lent,  ilm  Inanied;  while  followed' along  the 
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Steyne  at  Brigiiton  and  the  Pantiles  at  Ton- 
bridge  Wells  by  the  gaze  of  admiring  erowda, 
her  heart  seems  to^  have  been  still  with  the  lit* 
tie  domestic  circle  in  8t.  Martin's  street.  If 
she  recorded  with  minute  diligence  all  the 
compliments,  delicate  and  coarse,  which  she 
heard  wherever  she  turned,  she  recorded  them 
for  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had 
lored  her  from  infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in 
obscurity,  and  to  whom  her  fame  gave  the 
purest  and  most  exquisite  delight.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unjnst  than  toconfband  these  o«t« 
pourings  of  a  kind  heart,  sore  of  perfect  sym- 
padiy,  with  the  egotism  of  a  blne-stookiog,  who 
prates  to  all  who  come  near  her  about  her  own 
novel  or  her  own  volume  of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue  of 
Miss  Bnmey*s  first  venture  should  tempt  her 
to  try  a  second.  Evelina,  thoagh  It  had  raised 
her  fame,  had  added  nothing  to  her  fortune. 
Some  of  her  friends  nrged  her  to  write  for  the 
stage.  Johnson  promised  to  give  her  his  ad- 
vice as  to  the  composition.  Murphy,  who  was 
supposed  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  pit 
as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to 
instruct  her  as  to  stage  effect  Sheridan  de- 
clared that  he  would  accept  a  play  from  her 
without  even  reading  it  Thus  encouraged, 
she  wrote  a  comedy  named  The  Witlings. 
Fortunately,  it  was  never  acted  or  printed.  We 
can,  we  think,  easily  perceive  fh>m  the  little 
which  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  tb^t 
The  Witlings  would  have  been  damned,  and 
that  Murphy  and  Sheridan  thought  so,  though 
rhev  were  loo  polite  to  say  so.  Happily  Frances 
had  a  friend  who  was  uot  afraid  to  give  her 
pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he  had  been 
for  himself^  read  the  jDanuscript  in  his  lonely 
retreat,  and  manfally  told  her  that  she  had 
failed,  that  to  remove  blemishes  here  and  there 
would  be  useless,  that  the  piece  had  abundance 
of  wit  but  no  interest,  that  it  was  bad  as  a  whole, 
that  it  wonld  remind  every  reader  of  the  iVm- 
mes  Savantti,  which,  strange  to  say,  she  had 
never  read,  and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so 
close  a  comparison  with  Moliire.  This  opi- 
nion, in  which  Dr.Bumey  concurred,  was  sent 
to  Frances  in  what  she  called  <*  a  hissing,  groan- 
ing, cat-calling  epistle."  But  she  had  too  much 
sense  not  to  know  that  it  was  better  to  be  hissed 
and  cat-called  by  her  Daddy  than  by  a  whole 
sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  Theatre ; 
and  she  had  too  gornl  a  heart  not  to  be  grateful 
for  so  rare  an  act  of  friendship.  She  returned 
an  answer  which  shows  how  well  she  deserved 
to  have  a  Jndieious,  futhful  and  afiectionate 
adviser.  ''I  intend,"  she  wrote,  <*to  console 
ipyself  for  your  censure  by  this  gieatest  proof 
I  have  ever  received  of  the  sincerity,  canddur, 
and  let  me  add,  esteem  of  my  dear  daddy.  And 
as  I  happen  to  love  ni.vself  rather  more  than 
my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling 
one.  This,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that 
when  my  two  daddies  put  their  heads  together 
to  concert  that  hissing,  groaning,  cat-calling 
epistle  they  sent  me,  ihey  felt  as  sorry  for  poor 
little  Miss  Bayes  as  she  could  possibly  do  for 
herself.  You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to  repay 
your  frankness  with  the  air  of  pretended  care- 
lessness. But,  though  somewhat  disconcerted 
just  now,  I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vaxatioA 


live  out  aootiH*r  day.  Adieu,  mj  dear  i$ii$  f 
I  wont  be  mortified,  and  I  wonU  be  drmvnidi  ^ 
I  will  be  proud  to  find  I  have,  out  of  my  own 
family,  aa  well  aa  in  it,  a  friend  who  loves  me 
well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth  to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatie- 
schemes  to  an  undertaking  far  better  suited  to 
her  talents.  She  determined  to  write  a  new* 
tale,  on  a  plan  exceUently  contrived  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  powers  in  which  her  superiority  la 
other  writers  lay.  U  was  in  truth  a  grand  and  va- 
rious pieiure-fraMerj,  which  presented  to  the  eye 
a  long  series  of  men  and  women,  each  marked 
by  some  strong  peculiar  fel^u^e.  There  were 
avarice  and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and 
the  pride  of  money,  morbid  restlessness  and 
morbid  apathy,  frivoloua  garrulity,  »«perciUoas 
silence,  a  Denaocritus  to  laugh  at  every  thing, 
and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over  every  thing. 
The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve  months 
was  eonq>leled.  It  wanted  aomething  of  the 
simplicity  which  had  been  among  the  most  at- 
tractive charms  of  £velina;  bat  it  furnished 
ample  proof  that  the  four  years  which  bad 
elapsed  since  Evelina  appeared,  had  not  been 
unprofiiably  spent  Those  who  saw  Cecilia 
in  manuscript  pronounced  it  the  best  novel  of 
the  age.  Mrs.  Thrale  hiughed  and  wept  over 
it  Crisp  was  even  vehement  in  applause,  and 
offered  to  insure  the  rapid  and  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  book  for  haU^rown.  What  Miss 
Bumey  received  for  the  copyright  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Diary;  but  we  have  observed 
several  ezpresaiona  from  which  we  infer  that 
the  sum  was  considerable.  That  the  sale  wot^ki 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt :  and  Frances  ootr 
had  shrewd  and  experienced  advisers,  who 
would  not  sttfifer  her  to  wrong  herself.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  publishers  gave  her  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  might  have  given  a  still  larger  sum  widi- 
oat  being  losers. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1782.  The  curiosity  of  the  town  was  intense. 
We  have  been  informed  by  persons  who  re- 
member those  days,  that  no  romance  of  Sir 
Waiter  Scott  was  more  impatiently  awaited, 
or  more  t ageriy  snatched  from  the  counters  of 
the  booksellers.  High  as  public  expeclatioa 
was,  it  was  amply  satisfied ;  and  Cecilia  was 
placed,  by  general  acdamation,  among  the 
classical  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Bnmey  was  now  thirty.  Her  yontn 
had  been  singularly  prosperous;  but  ck>uds 
soon  began  to  gather  over  that  clear  and  ra- 
diant dawn.  Event*  deeply  painful  to  a  heart 
so  kind  as  that  of  Frances  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  She  was  first  called  upon 
to  attend  the  death-bed  of  her  best  friend,  Sam- 
uel Crisp.  When  she  returned  to  St.  Martin's 
street,  aHer  performing  the  mel9ncholy  doty, 
she  was  appalled  by  hearing  that  Johnson  had 
been  struck  with  paralysis;  and,  not  many 
months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for  the  \9M 
time  with  solemn  tenderness.  He  wished  to 
look  on  her  once  more ;  and  on  the  day  before 
his  death  she  long  remained  in  tears  on  the 
stairs  leading  to  his  bed-room,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  be  called  in  to  receive  his  blessing 
But  he  was  then  sinking  fast,  and  (hough  be 
0ent  her  an  affectionate  message,  waa  luiabl* 
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t»«M%ef.  BiitlliiiirtsBotliMTromt  Theiiet 
«r«  separations  far  aiore  orael  than  those 
wkieh  are  made  br  deatiw  Fraoiers  might 
Weep  vith  proud  affeotion  for  Crifip  aad  Jofan* 
son.  Sbe  bad  to  blask  as  weU  as  to  weep  for 
Mrs.  Thraie. 

Life^  howerer,  still  smiled  npon  her.  Domes- 
tie  bappiaess,  friendship,  indepeodenoe,  leb> 
sure,  Iciiers,  all  these  things  were  hers;  and 
sbe  flitng  them  atl  away. 

Amoog  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom 
Miss  Bumey  had  been  introdueed.  none  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  higher  in  her  regard  than 
Mrs.  Delany.  TUs  lady  was  an  interestiag 
and  venerable  reiic  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the 
meee  of  G«oi^  GraariUe  Lord  Lansdowne* 
who,  in  his  yomh,  exchanged  verses  and  com- 
piimeats  with  Edmnnd  Waller,  and  who  was 
among  the  first  to  applaud  the  opening  talents 
of  Pope.  8fae/bad  married  Dr.  Delany,  a  man 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  profound 
scholar  aad  an  ekiqiient  preacher,  but  remem- 
bered in  our  time  chiefty  as  one  of  the  small 
circle  in  which  the  fietce  spirit  of  Swift,  tor- 
tured by  disappoimed  ambtttou,  by  remorse, 
and  by  the  approaches  of  madness,  sought  for 
amosement  and  repose.  Dr.  Delany  had  long 
been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly  descended,  emi- 
neatly  accomplished,  and  retaining,  in  spite  of 
the  infirmities  of  advanced  age»  tike  vgour  of 
her  faculties  and  the  serenity  of  her  temper, 
enjoyed  aad  deserved  the  flivour  of  the  royal 
foady.  8fae  had  a  penstoa  of  three  hundred 
a  year ;  and  a  house  at  Windsor,  belonging  to 
the  erown,  bad  been  fitted  up  for  her  acoommo- 
datioa.  At  this  boose  the  king  aad  queen  some- 
times called,  and  found  a  very  natural  pleasure 
in  thus  catching  an  oocasional  glimpse  of  the 
private  life  of  Soglish  fiunilies. 

In  December,  1785,  Miss  Bumey  was  on  a 
▼isit  to  Mrs.  Delany  U  Windsor.  The  dinner 
was  over.  The  old  lady  was  taking  a  nap.  Her 
grandniece,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  was  playing 
at  some  Christmas  game  with  the  visitors, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout  gentleman 
enteret^^nnouneed,  with  a  star  on  his  breast, 
and<*Wlmt?  whatl  whatl"  in  his  month.  A 
cry  of  "the  king^  was  set  up.  A  general 
scampering  followed.  Miss  Bumey  owns  that 
she  couM  not  have  been  more  terrified  if  she 
had  seen  a  ghost  flkt  Mrs.  Delany  came  for- 
ward Co  pay  her  doty  to  her  royal  friend,  and 
the  disturbance  was  quieted.  Franaes  was 
then  presented,  and  underwent  a  k>ng  exami- 
nation and  cross-examination  about  all  that 
she  had  written  *n<^|^l|at  she  meant  to  write. 
The  queen  soon  maoelffi  appearance,  and  his 
majesty  repeated,  for  the  beneit  of  his  consort, 
the  information  wiiieh  he  had  extracted  from 
Miss  Bumey.  The  good-nature  of  the  royal 
pair  might  have  softened  even  the  authors  of 
the  Probationary  Odes,  and  could  not  but  be 
delightful  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  tory.  In  a  few  days  the  visit 
was  repeated.  Miss  Bumey  was  more  at  ease 
than  before.  His  majesty,  instead  of  seeking 
for  information,  condeseended  to  impart  it,  and 
passed  senteace  on  many  great  writers,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign.  Voltaire  he  pronounced  a 
monster.  Rousseau  he  liked  rather  better* 
•Hllsl  was  tfaeueerer,"  he  cned,  <»  snob  stuff  as 


gesat  part  of  Shukspeare  ?  Only  one  muat  not 
say  so»  But  what  think  you  t  What!  Is  there 
not  sad  stuff!     What!    Whatl" 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  some  equally  valuable  criticisms 
uttered  by  the  queen  touching  Goethe  and 
Klopstock,  aad  miglit  have  learned  aa  import- 
ant lesson  of  economy  from  the  mode  in  which 
her  majesty's  library  had  been  formed.  **l 
picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,''  said  the  queen. 
'*0h,  it  is  amazing  what  good  books  there  are 
on  stalls  r  Mrs.  Delany,  who.  seems  to  have 
understood  from  these  words  that  her  majesty 
was  in  the  habit  of  exploring  the  booths  of 
Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street  in  person, 
could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
**  Why,''  said  the  queen,  *'  I  don't  pick  them  up 
myseIC  But  I  have  a  servant  very  clever;  and** 
if  they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers,  they 
are  not  for  me  more  than  for  another.**  Miss 
Bumey  describes  this  conversation  as  delight* 
ful ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with 
her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be  delighted  at 
bearing  in  how  magnificent  a  manner  the  great- 
est lady  in  the  land  encouraged  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frances  was  fascinated  by 
the  oondtscending  kindaess  of  the  two  great 
personages  to  wlK>m  she  had  been  presented. 
Her  father  was  even  more  infatuated  than  her-> 
self.  The  result  was  a  step  of  which  we  ean*- 
not  think  with  patience,  but  which,  recorded  as 
it  is,  with  all  its  consequences,  in  these  vol> 
umes,  deserves  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  has 
furnished  a  most  impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Haggerdom* 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  queen's  robes,  retired 
about  this  time ;  and  her  majesty  ofiered  the- 
vacant  post  to  Miss&^ey.  When  we  con- 
sider tha^ij^^urf^pPas  decidedly  the  most 
popular  ^iPRf  fictitious  narrative  then  liv- 
ing, that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was  with- 
in her  reach,  and  tliat  she  was  more  than  usu- 
ally happy  in  her  domestic  circle,  and  when  we 
compare  the  sacrifice  which  she  was  invited  to 
make  with  the  remuneration  which  was  held 
out  to  her,  we  are  divided  between  laughter  and 
indignation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was,  that  she 
should  consent  to  be  almost  as  completely 
separated  from  her  family  and  friends  as  if 
she  bad  gone  to  Calcutta*  and  almost  as  close 
a  prisoner  as  if  she  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  a 
libel;  that  with  talents  which  had  instructed 
and  delighted  the  highest  living  minds,  she 
should  now  be  emplcnred  only  in  mixing  snuff 
and  stinking  pins;  4Wshe  should  be  sum- 
moned by  a  waiting-woman's  bell  to  a  waiting- 
woman's  duties;  that  she  should  pass  her 
whole  life  under  the  restraints  of  paltry  eti- 
quette, should  sometimes  fast  tiH  she  was  ready 
to  swoon  with  hunger,  should  sometimes  stand 
till  her  knees  gave  way  with  fatigue;  that  she* 
should  not  dare  to  speak  or  move  without  con- 
sidering how  her  mistress  might  like  her  words 
and  gestures.  Instead  of  those  distinguished 
men  and  women,  the  flower  of  all  political  pai^ 
ties,  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  on  terms  of  equal  friendship,  she  was 
to  have  for  her  perpetual  companion  the  chief 
keeper  of  the  rebes,  aa  old  hag  firom  Qermany* 
ai  mean  underataading,  of  insolent  manneov* 
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9m3t  0t  temper  ^ich,  DatnraUf  suvftge,  had 
now  been  exasperated  bj  disease.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  poor  Frances  migfht  console  her* 
salf  for  the  loss  of  Bnrke's  and  Windham's 
society,  by  joining  in  the  **  celestial  colloqay 
snblime"  of  his  majesty's  equerries. 

And  what  was  the  consideration  for  which 
she  was  to  sell  herself  into  this  slavery!  A 
peerage  in  her  own  right  1  A  pension  of  two 
thonsand  a  year  for  life  1  A  seventy-four  for 
ber  brother  in  the  navy  t  A  deanery  for  her 
brother  in  the  church  ?  Not  so.  The  price  at 
which  she  was  valued  was  her  board,  her  lodg- 
ing, the  attendance  of  a  man-servuit,  and  two 
haiKdred  poinds  a  year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed  by 
bmiger,  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, is  unwise.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  him 
who  parts  with  his  birthright,  and  does  not  get 
e<rett  the  pottage  in  return  t  It  is  not  neces- 
8«ry  to  inquire  whether  opulence  be  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  ^  sacrifice  of  bodily 
and  mental  freedom ;  for  Frances  Bumey  paid 
for  leave  to  be  a  prisoner  and  a  menial.  It  was 
evidently  understood  as  one  of  the  terms  of  her 
engagement,  that,  while  she  was  a  member  of 
the  royal  household,  she  was  not  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  an  author :  and,  even  had 
there  been  no  such  understanding,  her  avoca- 
tiMM  were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for  any 
considerable  intellectual  efibrt.  That  her  place 
was  incompatible  with  her  literary  pursuits, 
was  indeed  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  king 
when  she  resigned.  **She  has  given  up,"  he 
said,  *•  five  rears  of  her  pen."  That  during 
those  five  }ears  she  might,  without  patnfhl 
exertion— without  any  exertion  that  would  not 
hare  been  a  pleasure-^ure  earned  enough  to 
buy  an  annuity  for  liHB^  j^mmm^tak  the 
precarious  salary  whichshe  recSmit  court, 
is  quite  certain.  The  same  income,  too,  which 
in  8t  Martin's  Street  would  have  afi>rded  her 
etrery  comfort,  must  have  been  found  scanty 
al  8u  James's.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak 
cimidently  of  the  price  of  millinery  and  jew- 
elkry ;  but  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  a  lady 
who  had  to  attend  Qneen  Charlotte  on  many 
public  occasions,  could  possibly  save  a  far- 
thing out  of  a  salary  of  two  himdred  a  year. 
The  principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in 
short,  simply  this,  that  Frances  Burney  should 
beoome  a  slave,  and  should  be  rewarded  by 
being  made  a  beggar. 

For  what  object  their  majesties  brought  her 
to  their  palace,  we  mnstown  ourselves  unable 
to  conceive.  Their  ol)Vi^  could  not  be  to  en- 
courage her  literary  exertions ;  for  they  took 
her  from  a  situation  in  which  it  was  ahaost 
certain  that  she  would  write,  and  put  her  into 
a  situatioa  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  her 
t^  write.  Their  object  could  not  be  to  promote 
W  pecuniary  interest ;  for  they  took  htr  from 
a  situation  where  she  was  likely  to  beeoaie 
rich,  and  pot  her  into  a  situation  in  which  she 
covid  not  but  eondnoe  poor.  Their  object 
could  not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful 
waiting-maid ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miss 
Barney  was  the  only  woman  of  her  time  who 
could  have  described  the  death  of  Uarrel,  tlKn>- 
sands  might  have  been  found  more  expert  in 
tfing  ribbons  and  filling  mnfi^Kxxaa.  Togfani 


bar  a  pentioD  oallMenvil  liat  woail  hum  hats 
an  act  of  judicious  Itbtndity,  honourable  to  tha 
court.  If  tins  was  ionpiactioablo,  the  next  beet 
thing  was  to  let  ber  alone.  That  the  king  and 
queen  meant  her  nothing  but  kindness  we  da 
not  in  the  least  doubt.  But  their  kindness  waa 
the  kindness  of  persons  raised  high  above  the 
DMSd  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be  addressed 
with  profound  deference,  acetislomed  to  see  all 
who  approach  them  mortified  by  their  coldness- 
and  ehited  by  their  smiles.  They  ftncied  that 
to  be  noticed  by  diean,  to  brnoar  them,  to eenre 
them,  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  hapjptness ;  aad 
that  Frances  Bumey  ought  to  be  rnll  <^  grati- 
tude for  being  permitted  to  purehase,  b^  the' 
surrender  of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic 
afifeotion,  and  literary  fame*  the  privflege  of 
standing  behtad  a  n^l  ohahv  aad  holding  a 
pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  Mame  theas  t  Who  can  won^ 
der  that  prinoes  shoald  be  under  such  a  deia- 
sion,  when  they  are  encouraged  in  it  by  tba 
very  persons  who  sailer  from  it  most  crueHy  t 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  George  the  Third 
and  Queen  i^harlotte  shoald  understand  the 
interest  of  Francos  Barney  better,  or  promote 
it  with  more  xeal,  than  herself  and  her  lather  f 
No  deception  was  practised.  The  conditions  of 
the  house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  with  all 
simplicity*  The  hook  was  presented  without 
a  bait ;  the  net  was  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird. 
And  the  naked  hook  was  greedily  swallowed ; 
and  the  silly  bird  made  Imste  to  entangle  her- 
self io  the  net. 

it  is  not  strange,  indeed,  that  an  invitatien  to 
cowrt  should  have  caused  a  dattering  in  the 
bosom  of  an  inexperienced  woman.  Bat  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the 
child,  and  to  show  her  tbat  oa  tha  one  side  were 
only  infontine  vaniries  and  chimerical  hopas, 
on  the  other  liberty,  aeaoe  of  mind,  affiuenoe^ 
social  enjoymentt,  honourable  dfstiaetions* 
Strange  to  sa}%  the  only  hesitation  was  on  the 
part  of  Frances.  Dr.  Bumey  was  transported 
out  of  himself  with  dehght.  Not  sueh  are  the 
raptures  of  a  Oiroassian.  Hither  who^u  sold 
his  pretty  daughter  well  to  a  Turkn^sTave* 
raerehanL  Yet  Dr.  Bumey  was  an  amiable 
man,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  woricL  But  he  seenss  lo 
have  thought  that  geidg  i4kort  was  like  goin^ 
to  heaven ;  that  to  see  prinoes  and  princesses 
was  a  kind  of  beatifie  vision;  that  the  exqui* 
site  felicity  enjoyed  by  reyal  persons  was  aoc 
confined  to  themselves,  bur  was  communicated 
by  some  mtysteriotis  ^A^^r  reflection  to  al! 
who  were  sufiered  to  XncTat  their  toilettes,  or 
to  bear  their  trains.  He  owmried  aH  his 
daughter's  ohjactloaa,  and  hiaisdf  escorted  her 
to  her  prison.  The  door  closed.  The  key  was 
turned.  She,  looking  hack  with  tender  regret 
on  all  she  had  loft,  and  forward  with  anxiety 
and  terror  to  the  new  lifoon  which  she  was 
entering,  was  unable  to  speak  or  stand;  and 
he  went  on  his  way  hoaseward  rejoioing  im  her 
marvellous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of 
five  years  taken  from  the  best  part  of  lifo,  and 
wasted  in  menial  dradgery,  or  in  rtcreatiotia 
duller  than  even  menial  drudgery,  imder  gall 
tag  lealraaBla  and  amid  aofiniandljr  ox  naiatii 
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\ftrf  w»8  this:  Miss  Baraey  ha^  to  riM  and 
flMes  henelf  fwify  that  she  might  he  ready  to 
«i*i#er  the  royaJ  belU  which  rung  at  half  aAer 
•efvm.    Till  aboat  eight  she  lUteoded  ia  ihe 
^fveea-'s  di^eiteittg^rDoaw  sukI  had  the  hoaoar  «f 
iwiittg  her  awgest  Mistress's  stayM,  and  of  ptu- 
tfagon  the  hoop,  gown,  and  Beek-handkercbief. 
The  nerain^  wats  chieiy  spent  in  rummaging 
irawvrs  end  layi^f  ftne  elothea  in  their  proper 
Ipfaieea.    Then  (he  queen  was  to  he  powdered 
«ad  dveaaed  ler  the  day.    Twice  a  week  her 
mwjettfn  Haif  wis  curled  aod  eraped;  and 
this  o|NratloA  apfears  to  hare  added  a  fuH 
heiiar  to  the  business  of  the  tstlette*    It  was 
imiridlf   three  before  Miss  Borhej  was  aft 
wMrtf.    Then  she  had  two  hours  ai  her  owa 
dlstiosBt    To  Ihese  hours  we  owe  gteat  part 
#f  her  Diary.    At  frre  €he  had  io  attend  her 
^•lleague,  Madaaie  Sohwelleahergv  a  hateful 
cfcl  toad^ater,  as  illiterate  as  a  ehaaBheiMuaid, 
as  pi%ad  as  a  whole  German  chapter;  rude, 
|H>evi>ls  unable  to  beat'  sotitudei,  tiaahle  to  con* 
duet  herself  with  eemmon  decency  in  society. 
With  this  delightful  associate  Frances  Duf  ney 
had  to  dine,  and  pass  the  evening:    The  pair 
fsoeiully  remained  together  from  fire  to  eleven ; 
aad  often  had  ao  other  eompatty  the  whole 
tluie,  exeeft  during  the  hour  from  eight  to  niue, 
when  the  equerries  eame  to  tea.  If  poor  Fran- 
<wa  attempted  to  escape  to  her  own  apartment, 
■ad  to  forget  her  wretchedness  orer  a  book,  the 
execraele  old  woman  railed  and  stormed,  aad 
cMNBiplaiued  that  she  was  neglected.  Yet^  when 
Fraiioes  stayed,  she  was  coustamlr  assailed 
firilh  iasoleat  reproaches.    Literary  fame  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Oerman  crooe^  a  bbmishi  a 
fRRSdf  that  the  peraoa  who   eajoyed  it  was 
uwauly  bora,  aad  aul  ef  the  pale  of  good  8»- 
otety.   Ail  her  scavty  stock  of  brokeU  Bnglish 
was  emipAoycd  to  express  the  ocafemya  with 
#hieh  she  regarded  the  atiiheress  of  Brehaa 
aad  Ceoilii.    Frances  detested  cai^,  and  ia^' 
<leed  knew  nothing  about  them,  hut  she  kcou 
fbuad  the  least  raissrable  way  of  passaag  an 
CTcniaMrith  Madame  Schwellenhenc  waa  at 
the  carSRable,  and  consented  with  patient  sad- 
oCfls  to  gire  hoars,  which  might  hare  called 
lioanh  the  laughter  and  tears  of  miiny  genera* 
tioas,  to  the  king  *^]|^  aad  the  knate  of 
spades.    Between  eS4^Lt»d  twehre  the  bell 
rimg  again.    Miss  Barney  had  to  pass  tiTenty 
lArivuies  or  half  an  hour  undffcsslng  the  queen, 
aad  was  then  at  liberty  to  retire,  and  dreaaa  thai 
she  was  chatting  with  her  brother  by  the  quiet 
hearth  in  Bt  Martians  6teM»  that  she  was  the 
oaatrs  of  aa  admirin^assemblaga  at  Mrs^ 
Omw^b,  that  Buiite  was  calling  her  the  irst 
woMan  of  the  age,  uv  thai  DUly  was  giriag 
htor  a  check  for  two  thousand  guiaeas. 

Mten,  ure  must  suppose,  are  less  patieat  thao 
5iHMuen ;  for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dbnoeire 
taMT  any  human  being  could  endure  such  a  life, 
ithlle  there  remained  a  vacant  garret  ia  Grubb 
Street,  a  crossiag  in  want  of  a  sweeper,  a  parish 
workhouse^  or  a  parish  rauH.  And  it  was  for 
such  a  lifo  that  Frances  Bumey  had  given  up 
liber^  and  peace,  a  happr  fireside^  attached 
frleads,  a  wide  and  splendtd  circle  of  aequaiut- 
tmot,  inieUeaCuil  porsmts  in  which  the  waii 


qualified  to  esoel,  aad  the  sasehoifa  of  ihm 
to  her  would  hare  been  affluence. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
last  great  master  of  Attic  eloquence  and  Attic 
wit,  has  left  us  a  forcible  and  touching  descrip- 
tion of  the  misery  of  a  man  of  letters,  who,  lured 
by  hopes  similar  to  those  of  Frances,  had  en- 
tered the  serrice  of  one  of  the  magnates  of 
Some :  •  Unhappy  that  I  am,*'  cries  the  rictim 
of  his  own  childish  ambition :  **  would  nothing 
content  me  but  that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pur- 
suits and  mine  old  companions*  and  the  life 
which  was  without  care,  aad  the  sleep  which  had 
no  bmit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and  the  walks 
which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  and 
fling  myself  into  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeoa 
like  this  1  And,  O  God«  for  what  t  Is  this  the 
bait  which  'emiced  met  Was  there  no  way 
by  which  I  aiighl  hare  eajoyed  in  lyeedoui 
comforts  erea  greater  than  those  which  I  now 
earn  by  serrittide?  Like  a  lion  which  has 
been  made  so  tame  that  men  may  lead  him 
about  with  a  thread,  I  am  dragged  up  and 
down,  with  broken  aad  humbled  spirit,  at  the 
heels  of  those  to  whom,  in  my  own  domain,  I 
should  have  been  an  object  of  awe  and  wonder. 
And.  worst  of  aU,  I  feel  that  here  I  ffain  no  cre« 
dit,  that  here  I  f^t  no  plea5ure.  The  talenu 
and  acooiaplishmeatu,  which  charmed  a  far 
different  circle,  are  here  out  of  place.  I  am 
rude  in  the  arts  of  palaces,  aad  can  ill  bear 
oomparisoB  with  those  whose  calling,  from 
their  yenth  up,  has  been  to  flatter  and  to  sue. 
Have  I  then  iwe  ](vus,that,  afWr  I  have  wasted 
oi>e  in  the  serrice  of  othens,  there  mi^  yet 
reifiain  to  me  a  seceady  which  I  may  Hrre  tuMc 
myselfr 

Now  and  then,  indee^rents  occurred  which' 
disturbed  the  wret^vPi&onotony  of  Francea 
BumeyV  life.  The  court  laared  from  Keir  to 
Windsor,  and  irMs  Win*tor  back  to  Kewi« 
Ooe  dull  colonel  went  cut  of  waitiag,  vaU 
SAother  dull  coload  eame  into  waiting.  An 
impenineat  serraut  made  a  blunder  about  tea, 
aud  caused  a  nusunderstaading  between  the 
^Dtlemen  and  the  ladies.  A  half-witted  French 
Preiestaat  minister  Ulked  oddly  aboat  conjugal 
fidelity.  Aa  unlucky  member  of  the  househoM 
mentioned  a  passage  ia  the  Moraing  Herald 
reflecl^g  on  the  queen^  aad  forthwith  Madame 
Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad  SngHsh, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  made  her  "what  you 
call  perspifts  V* 

A  more  importaat  oecnrreaoe  was  the  wynX 
risit  to  Odtford.  Miss  Bumey  weat  ia  the 
qaeen's  train  to  Nuneham,  waa  utterly  aeg^ 
lected  there  in  the  crowd,  aad  could  with  difll- 
cuky  find  a  servaat  to  show  the  way  tc  her 
l>edHrao«i,  or  a  hair-dreaser  to  anaaips  her 
curls.  She  had  the  honour  of  entering  Oxford 
ia  the  last  of  a  ioag  string  of  carriages  which 
farmed  the  royal-proeessioa,  of  waUdag  after 
the  qneen  all  day  through  refectories  aad  cha- 
pels, and  of  standing  half  dead  with  iatigue 
aad  huager,  while  her  august  mistress  ^iras 
seated  al  an  excellent  cold  collation.  At  Mag^ 
dalene  College^  Frances  was  left  for  a  moment 
in  a  parloar,  where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair* 
A  good-aatarad  equerry  saw  that  she  was  ex« 
haamtd,  and  ahtrad  with  her  sobm  apricott 
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wmd  bread,  irbteli  be  bad  wi^y  put  into  bis 
pockets.  At  that  tnoiDeDt  the  door  opened; 
the  queen  entered;  the  wearied  anendants 
flprAng^  up ;  the  bread  and  frait  were  bajirHy 
concealed.  **I  foond,"  says  poor  Miss  Barney, 
•*tbttt  our  appetites  \rere  to  be  supposed  anni- 
hilated, at  the  same  moment  that  our  strength 
was  to  be  invincible." 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  saeb  disadvan- 
tages, «*  revived  in  her,**  to  nse  her  own  words, 
**  a  consciousness  to  plea.sure  which  had  long 
lain  nearly  dormant."  She  forgot,  daring  one 
iBoment,  that  she  was  a  waittng-maid,  and  felt 
as  a  woman  of  trae  genios  might  be  expected 
to  feel  amid  venerable  remains  of  aatiqaity, 
beatttifni  worki  of  art,  vast  repositories  of 
knowkdge,  and  memorials  of  the  illastriiDiB 
dead.  Had  she  still  been  what  she  was  t>elbre 
her  father  induced  her  to  take  the  most  fatal 
step  of  her  life,  we  can  easily  imagine  what 
pleasnre  she  would  have  derived  from  a  visit 
to  the  noblest  of  English  cities.  She  might, 
indeed,  have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack- 
chaise,  and  might  not  have  worn  so  fine  a 
gown  of  Ohambery  gauze  as  that  in  which  she 
tottered  after  the  royal  party ;  bat  with  what 
deKght  would  she  then  have  paced  the  clois- 
ters of  Magdalene,  compared  the  antique  gloom 
of  Merton  with  the  splendour  of  Christ  Church, 
and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of  the  Rad- 
clifiTe  Library  on  the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets 
and  t>attlementa  below !  How  gladly  would 
learned  men  have  laid  *aside  for  a  few  hours 
Pindar's  Odes  and  Aristotle's  ethics  to  escort 
the  authoress  of  Cecilia  from  college  to  col- 
lege 1  MThat  neat  little  banqutts  would  she 
have  found  set  out  in  their  monastic  ceHtt 
With  what  eagerness  j^uld  pictures,  medals, 
and  ilhiminaieid  mis^V^A^^  been  brought 
forth  from  the  most  mysterious  cabinets  for 
her  cmuaement  t  How  much  she  would  hmve 
bad  to  hear  and  to  tell  about  Johnson  as  she 
walked  over  Pembroke,  and  about  Revnokis  in 
the  ante-chapel  of  New  College !  But  these 
indalgances  were  not  for  one  who  bad  sold 
herself  into  bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  aAer  the  visit  to  Ox- 
ford, another  event  diversified  the  weariaome 
life  which  Prances  led  at  coimI.  Warren 
Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Honse 
(H  Peer^     The  queen  and  princesses  were 

Sreaebt  when  the  trial  commenced,  and  Miss 
omey  was  permitted  to  attend.  During  the 
^  subsequent  proceedings  a  day-rale  tor  the  same 
ptirpoae  was  occasionally  granted  to  her ;  for 
the  queen  took  the  strongest  interest  in  the 
trial,  and,  when  she  could  not  go  herself  to 
Westminster  Hftll,  Hkvid  lo  receive  a  report  of 
what  passed  from  a  person  who  bad  smgular 
powers  of  observation,  and  who  was,  more- 
over, peramitly  acquainted  wkh  some  of  the 
most  dialiugulshed  managers.  The  portion  of 
the  Diapf  which  relates  to  this  celebrated  pro^ 
ceeding  la  lively  and  picturesque.  Yet  we 
read  it,  we  own,  with  gain ;  lor  it  seems  to  us 
to  prove  that  the  fine  understanding  of  Prances 
Bumey  was  beginning  to  feel  the  peraieious 
infiuence  of  a  mode  of  life  which  is  as  iBooan- 
patible  with  heahh  of  mfaid  as  the  air  of  the 
Fomptine  marshes  is  with  health  of  body. 
Prom  the  first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of 


Hastings^  with  a  pivjumptusvs  i 
acrimony  quite  inconsisteiit  with  the  msdesiy 
and  suavily  of  her  ardkiary  depoitmsMl.  Shla 
shtidders  when  Burke  eaters  the  Hall  at  Ike 
head  of  the  Commons*  She  prooDuncea  him 
the  cmei  opfres»or  of  an  innocent  man.  Ska 
is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  the  managers  can 
look  at  the  defendaat,  and  not  blush.  Wiad- 
bam  comes  to  her  from  the  ssanager's  box  to 
offer  her  refreshment.  ''But,"  says  she*  **! 
could  not  break  bread  with  him.**  Then,agaiB» 
she  exclaims—''  Ah,  Mr.  Windham,  bow  came 
you  ever  engaged  in  so  emel,  aa  unjust  a 
cause?"  "Mr.  Burke  saw  ms,"  she  says, 
"and  he  bowed  with  the  most  marked  civilitf 
of  manner."  This,  be  it  observed,  was  iaai 
after  his  opening  speeds  a  speech  which  had 
produced  a  mighty  effeei,  and  which  certainly 
no  other  orator  that  ever  Hved  oauld  have 
Buide.  "  My  curtsy,"  she  coatiaues,  "  was  tibe 
most  ungimleful,  distant,  and  eold ;  I  aoold  not 
do  otherwise ;  so  hurt  I  felt  to  see  him  at  tha 
head  of  such  a  cause."  Now,  not  oiUy  hm|' 
Burke  treated  her  with  coi»stant  kindiiess,  but 
the  very  last  act  which  he  performed  on  Iha 
day  on  which  he  was  tamed  out  of  the  Pay«> 
Office,  aboot  four  years  before  this  trial,  was 
to  make  Dr.  Bumey  organist  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pilaL  When,  at  the  Westminster  eieelioa,  Br. 
Bumey  wss  -divided  between  his  gratitude  fer 
this  favour  and  his  tory  •fkmmmst  Btirke  « the 
noblest  manner  disclaimed  aM  right  lo  exact  a 
sacrifice  of  principle.  "  You  have  little  or  na 
obligations  to  me,"  he  wrste;  "  but  i£  you  had 
as  many  as  I  reaUy  wish  it  were  in  my  power^ 
as  it  certainly  is  my  desire,  to  lay  on  yo«,  I 
hope  voa  do  not  think  v»e  capahlt  of  eoofeiw 
ring  them,  in  order  to  subject  your  mind  or 
your  afiairs  to  a  painful  and  mischievous  ser» 
vitude."  Was  this  a  man  to  be  tueirilly  treated 
by  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Buraey,  beea«se  she 
chese  to  (£fer  from  him  respecting  a  vast  and 
mcst  complicated  question,  whtcfa  he  had  stn* 
died  deeply  during  many  years,  and  which  she 
had  never  sttidied  at  alii  It  is  clear  from  Mise 
Bumejr's  own  statement,  that  wh€i^ri>e  be>- 
baved  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  sbnid  not 
even  know  of  what  Hastings  was  accused* 
One  thing,  however,  she  must  have  kBown» 
that  Burke  had  been  j^^  convince  a  House 
of  Commons,  bitterijfPijPdiced  against  iaa^ 
that  the  charges  were  welUbunded;  and  that 
Pitt  and  Dundas  had  coacmired  with  Pojt  and 
Sheridan  in  sopfMHtiog  the  impeachment*. 
Surely  a  woman  of  far  inferior  abilities  Id 
Miss  Barney  might  famre  been  expeoted  to  see 
that  this  never  eoul^nnive  happened  tmlesa 
there  had  been  a  strong  caae  aininst  tha  late 
govemor^geeemU  And  ikere  was,  as  aU  ma- 
sonable  men  now  admit,  a  strong  ease  ^fainst. 
hhn.  That  there  were  great  public  servieea  to 
be  set  ofl^  against  his  great  crimes,  is  perfectly 
tme.  But  his  services  and  bis  crimes  were, 
equally  unknown  to  the  lady  who  so'eonidentljr 
asserted  his  perfect  innocence,  and  imputed  m 
his  aeeusers,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  greatest 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  atate,  not  meielj 
error,  but  gross  injustice  and  barbarity* 

She  had,  it  is  true,  oooasionally  seen  Mr* 
batirigs,  and  had  found  his  n 
versation  agreeable*   But  surely  she  coitld 
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he  so  treair  ns  to  infer  fVom  the  (gentleness  of 
Mb  deportment  in  a  drawing-room  that  he  was 
incapable  of  committing  a  great  state  crime, 
wnder  the  fnflnence  of  ambition  and  revenge. 
A  silly  Miss,  fresh  from  a  boarding-school, 
might  fall  into  such  a  mistake;  but  the  woman 
who  had  drawn  the  character  of  Mr.  Monclr- 
tdn  should  have  known  better. 

The  tmth  is,  ^that  she  had  beea  too  long  at 
court  She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse 
than  that  of  the  body.  The  iron  was  beginning 
to  enter  into  the  soul.  Accastoroed  during 
many  months  to  watch  the  eye  of  a  mistress, 
to  receive  with  boundless  gratitude  the  slightest 
mark  of  royal  condescension,  to  feel  wretched 
at  every  symptom  of  royal  displeasure,  to  asso- 
ciate only  with  spirits  long  tamed  and  broken 
in,  she  was  degenerating  into  something  fit  for 
her  place.  Queen  Charlotte  wai«  a  violent  par- 
tisan of  Hastings;  had  received  presents  from 
him,  and  had  so  far  departed  from  the  severity 
of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  h^  countenance  to  his 
wife,  whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  as  re- 
prehensible as  that  of  any  of  the  frail  beauties 
who  were  then  rigidly  excluded  from  the  Eng- 
lish court  The  king,  it  was  well  known, 
took  the  same  side.  To  the  king  and  queen 
all  the  members  of  the  household  looked  sub- 
missively for  guidance.  The  impeachment, 
therefore,  was  an  atrocious  persecution;  tHie 
mana^rs  were  rascals;  the  defendant  was  the 
most  deserving  and  the  worst  used  man  in  the 
kingdom.  This  was  (h«  cant  of  the  whole 
palace,  fVoro  gold  stick  in  waiting,  down  to  the 
table-deckers  and  yeomen  of  the  silver  scul- 
ler}'; and  Miss  Buraey  canted  like  the  rest, 
though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  less  bitter 
feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the 
king*s  illness,  contains  much  excellent  narra- 
tive and  description,  and  will,  we  think,  be 
more  valued  by  the  historians  of  a  future  age 
than  any  equal  portion  <>f  Pep/s  or  Evelyn's 
Diaries.  That  account  shows,  also,  how  affec- 
tionate and  compassionate  her  nature  was. 
But  it  shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her  way 
of  life  was  rapidly  impairing  her  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  her  sense  of  justice.  We  do 
not  mean  to  discuss,  in  this  place,  the  question, 
whether  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr. 
Fox  respecting  the  regency  were  the  more  cor- 
rect It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to  discuss 
that  question :  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Bumey 
fr  Ms  alike  on  Pitt  and  Pox,  on  majority  and 
minority.  She  is  angry  with  the  House  of 
Commons  for  presuming  to  inquire  whether 
the  king  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  him  recovering  his  senses. 
•«  A  melancholy  day,**  she  writes ;  «  news  bad 
bfith  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home  the  dear 
unhappy  king  still  worse;  abroad  new  exam* 
inations  voted  of  the  physicians.  Good  hea- 
vens !  what  an  insult  does  this  seem  from  par- 
liamentary power,  to  investigate  and  bring 
forth  to  the  world  every  circumstance  of  such 
a  malady  as  is  ever  held  sacred  to  secrecy  in 
the  most  private  families !  How  indignant  we 
all  feet  here  no  words  can  say."  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  motion  which  roused  all 
this  indignation  at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt 
himself;  and  that;  if  withstood  by  Mr.  Pitt,  it 
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wonM  eertainly  have  been  rejected.  We  toe, 
therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  miniater,  who 
was  then  generally  regarded  as  the  roost  heroic 
champion  of  his  prince,  was  lukewarm,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  boiling  zeal  which 
filled  the  pages  of  the  back-stairs  and  the  wo* 
men  of  the  bed-«hamber.  Of  the  regency  bill, 
Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss  Bumey  speaks  with  hoi^ 
ror.  <*  I  shuddered,"  she  says,  ^  to  hear  it 
named."  And  again — "0,  how  dreadful  will 
be  the  day  when  that  unhappy  bill  lakes  place  t 
I  eannot  approve  the  plan  of  it."  The  trnth 
is,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  a  wise  and  upright 
statesman  or  not,  was  a  statesman ;  and  what- 
ever motives  he  might  have  for  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  regent,  feU  that  in  some  way 
or  other  there  most  be  some  provision  made 
for  the  execution  of  some  part  of  the  kingly 
office,  or  that  no  government  would  be  leA  in 
the  coantry.  But  this  was  a  matter  of  which 
the  household  never  thouight  It  never  occurred, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  exons  and  keepers 
of  the  robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  in  the 
state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to  pardon 
criminals,  to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  governments,  lo  command  the  army 
and  navy.  Nay,  these  enlightened  politicians, 
and  Miss  Barney  among  the  rest,  seem  to  have 
thonght  that  any  person  who  considered  the 
subject  with  reference  to  the  public  interest, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  bad-hearted  man.  No- 
body wonders  at  this  in  a  gentleman-nsber ; 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  see  genius  sinking  into 
such  debasement 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the  king's 
recovery,  Frances  dras^ged  on  a  miserable  ex- 
istence at  the  palace.  The  oonnolations  whioh 
had  for  a  time  miti|ected  the  wretchedness  of 
servitude,  were  one  by  one  withdrawn.  Mrs. 
Delany,  whose  society  had  been  a  great  re- 
source when  the  court  was  at  Windsor,  was 
now  dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  royal 
establishment,  Colonel  Digby,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  sense,  of  taste,  of  some  read- 
ing, and  of  prepofisessiiig  nmnners.  Agreeable 
associates  were  scarce  in  the  prison-house,  and 
he  and  Miss  Bumey  were  therefore  naturally 
attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that  she 
valued  him  as  a  friend ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  his  attentions  had  led  her  te 
entertain  for  him  a  sentiment  warmer  than 
friendship.  He  quitted  the  court,  and  married 
in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss  Barney  greatly, 
and  which  evidently  wounded  her  feelings,  and 
lowered  htm  more  in  her  esteem.  The  palace 
grew  duller  and  daller;  Madame  Scbwellen- 
berg  became  more  and  more  savage  and  inso- 
lent And  now  the  health  of  poor  Frances 
began  to  give  way ;  and  all  who  saw  her  pala 
face,  her  emaciated  figure,  and  her  feeble  walk, 
predicted  that  her  sufferings  wouk)  soon  be  over. 

Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress and  of  the  princesses  with  respect  and 
affection.  The  princesses  seem  to  have  well 
deserved  all  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  on 
them  in  the  Diary.  They  were,  we  doubt  noi, 
most  amiable  women.  But  *^  the  sweet  qneen," 
as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these  volnmea,  is 
not  by  any  means  an  object  of  admiration  to 
tis.     She  had  nndoabtedly  sense  eikoogh  *^ 
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kndir  w)iat  Vitid  of  deportment  suhed  her  hai^ 
stttfon,  and  Belf-oommand  enoon^h  to  lunhiiaiD 
i^ftt  deportment  inTarittbly.  She  wasy  im  her 
intercourse  with  Miss  Barney «  generaHy  gra- 
eiont  and  affkble,  sometimes,  when  dispieased^ 
eoM  and  reserved,  but  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, rode,  peevish,  or  violent^  She 
knew  how  to  dispense,  gracefuUy  and  skiRfnlly, 
tkose  little  civilities  which,  when  paid  by  a 
sovereign,  are  prized  at  many  times  their  in- 
trinsic value ;  how  to  pay  a  oompliment ;  how 
to  lend  a  book ;  liow  to  ask  ailer  a  ivlation. 
Bm  she  seems  to  have  been  utterly  regardless 
of  the  comfort,  the  healthy  the  life  of  bcr  at- 
tendants, when  her  own  convenienee  wa»  con- 
cerned. Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able  to  stand, 
Frances  bad  still  to  rise  before  seven,  in  order 
to  dress  the  sweet  queen,  and  sit  op  til!  mid- 
night, in  order  to  undress  the  sweet  queen. 
The  indisposition  of  the  handmaid  coold  not, 
and  did  not,  escape  the  notice  of  her  royal 
mistress.  But  the  established  doctrtoe  of  the 
court  was,  that  all  sickness  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  invalid  could  clear  her- 
self from  suspicion  of  malingering,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on  lacing  and 
unlacing  till  she  dropped  down  dead  at  the 
royal  feet.  "This,"  Miss  Buniey  wrote,  when 
she  was  suffering  cruelly  from  sickness,  watch- 
mg,  and  labour,  **  is  by  no  means  from  hardness 
.>f  heart;  far  otherwise.  There  is  no  hardness 
»f  heart  in  any  one  of  them ;  but  it  is  preju- 
iioe,  and  want  of  personal  experience." 

Many  strangers  sympathized  with  the  bodily 
and  mental  sufferings  of  this  distinguished 
Kpoman.  All  who  saw  her  saw  that  her  frame 
was  sinking,  that  her  heart  was  breaking.  The. 
last,  it  should  seem,  to  observe  the  change  was 
her  father.  At  length,  in  spite  of  himself,  his 
eyes  were  opened.  In  May  1790,  his  daughter 
had  an  interview  of  three  hours  with  him,  the 
onlv  long  interview  which  they  had  since  he 
took  her  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  miserable,  that  she  was  worn 
with  attendance  and  want  of  sleep,  that  she 
had  no  comfort  in  life,  nothing  to  love,  nothing 
to  hope,  that  her  family  and  friends  were  to  her 
as  though  they  were  not,  and  were  remembered 
by  her  as  men  remember  the  dead.  From 
daybreak  to  midnight  the  same  killing  labovr, 
the  same  recreations,  more  hatefnl  than  labour 
itself,  followed  each  other  without  variety, 
without  any  interval  of  liberty  and  repose. 

The  doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this 
news ;  but  was  too  good-natured  a  man  not  to 
any  that,  if  she  wished  to  resign,  his  ho«seand 
arms  were  open  to  her.  Still,  however,  he 
conld  not-  bear  to  remove  her  from  the  coort 
His  veneration  for  roj'alty  amounted,  in  truth, 
10  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
grovelling  superstition  of  those  Syrian  devo- 
tees who  made  their  children  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch.  When  he  induced  his  daughter 
to  accept  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  robes,  he 
entertamed,  aa  she  tells  us,  a  hope  that  some 
worklly  advantage  or  other,  not  set  down  in  the 
oontract  of  service,  would  be  the  result  of  her 
ooonection  with  the  court.  What  advantage 
lie  expected  we  do  not  know,  nor  did  he  proba- 
My  know  himself.    But,  wbate vw  he  expected, 


he  certainly  get  nothing.  Miia  Bmu^  M 
been  hired  for  boards  lodgiog,  atad  two  himdrod 
a  year..  Board,  lodging,  and  two  hundred  a 
year  f  be  had  duly  received.  We  have  loolMd 
careAiUy  through  the  Diaiy,  in  the  hope  of. 
finding  some  trace  of  those  extraordina^  be- 
nefaotions  on  which  the  doctor  reckoned.  But 
we  can  discover  only  a  promise,  never  pei^ 
formed,  of  a  gown ;  tkmd.  for  this  promise  Miss 
Bumey  was  expected  to  return  thanks  such  a» 
might  have  suited  the  beggar  with  whom  Su 
Martin,  in  the  legend,  divided  his  cloak.  The 
experience  of  four  years  wae>  however*  insu^ 
cient  to  dispel  the  illaaion  which  bad  taken 
poaeesaioo  of  the  doctoKa  BMnd ;  and  betweei^ 
the  dear  father  and  the  aweet  queen  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other 
Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse-  Six 
moBlhs  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  danghter.  The  resig- 
nation was  not  sent  in.  The  sufferer  grew 
worse  and  worse.  She  took  hark ;  but  it  soon 
ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial  effecu  She  waa 
stimulated  with  wine;  she  waa  soothed  with 
^um,  but  in  vain.  Her  breath  began  to  fail- 
The  whisper  that  she  was  in  a  declii^  spread 
through  the  court.  The  pains  in  her  side  be- 
came  so  severe  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl 
from  the  card-table  of  the  old  fury  to  whom 
she  waa  tethered,  three  ot  four  times  in  aa 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hanshorn. 
Had  she  been  a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter 
would  have  excused  her  from  work*  But  her 
majesty  showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the 
accursed  bell  still  rang ;  the  queen  was  atill  to 
be  dressed  for  the  morning  at  seven,  and  to  be 
dressed  ibr  the  day  at  neon,  and  to  be  undressed 
at  eleven  at  night. 

Bm  there  had  arisen  hi  literary  and  fashion- 
able society,  a  general  feeling  of  compassion 
for  Miss  Bumey,  and  of  indignation  both 
against  her  father  and  (he  qneeu*  **  Is  it  pos* 
sible,"  said  a  great  French  lady  to  the  doctor* 
'*  that  your  daughter  is  in  a  situation  where  she 
is  never  allowed  a  holiday  1"  Horace  Wal- 
pole  wrote  to  Frances  to  express  his  sympathy. 
Boswell,  boiling  over  with  ^ood-natured  rage^ 
ahnost  forced  an  eotrance  into  tlie  palace  to 
see  her.  •*  My  dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ? 
It  won't  do^  ma'i&m ;  yon  must  resign.  Wo 
can  put  up  with  it  no  longer.  Some  very  vio« 
lent  measures^  1  assure  you,  will  be  taken. 
We  shall  addrees  Dr.  Bnrney  in  a  body." 
Burke  and  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were 
zealous  in  the  same  cause.  Windham  spoke 
to  Br,  Bumey ;  but  found  him  still  irresolute* 
<«  I  will  set  the  Literary  Club  upon  him,**  cried 
Wiocyiam ,  **  Misa  Burney  has  some  very  tme 
admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  eagerly 
assist"  Indeed,  the  Bumey  family  seems  to 
have  been  apprehensive  that  some  public 
affront,  such  as  the  doctor's  unpardonable  folly» 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  had  richly  deserved, 
woukl  be  put  upon  him.  T^e  medical  men 
spoke  out,  and  plainly  told  him  that  his  damgh* 
ter  must  resign  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  affection,  medical  authority, 
and  the  voice  of  all  London  cr3ring  shame, 
triumphed  over  Dr.  Buroey's  love  of  courts. 
He  determined  that  Frances  shonhl  write  a 
letter  of  resignation.     It  waa  with  difficuly 
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1kat,tb0it^  li«»  Uft  was  «t  sMk€g6lM  vMMtered 
Miril  to  pot  ibe  pamper  inlo  Ihe  queen's.  ImmIs. 
*^IoouU  not,"  so  nms  ibe  Diarj,  *«8iiBimoii 
eonrage  to  present  my  memorial->*my  heart 
•Iwif s  failed  me  ivom  seeta;  the  qoeea's  en- 
tire  firtedom  from  suck  aa  ezpeotation*  For 
thotif  h  I  was  Ireqaeotlj  so  iU  io  her  presence 
that  I  ooald  haidly  staad,  1  saw  she  cotieladed 
ae,  while  life  remaiaed,  iaeviiabljr  hers." 

At  last  with  a  tremhling  haad  the  paper  was 
delirered.  Then  cane  the  storm.  Jano*  as  io 
the  ^Soeid,  delegaied  the  work  of  Teageaaoe 
to  Aieoio.  The  (^mttu  was  calm  aad  gentle; 
iMit  Madame  Aehwelleatefg  raved  like  a  ma* 
aiaa  ia  iha  kicurable  ward  of  Bedlam.  8«eh 
in9oleQoe !  Sa^h  ingratitcide  I  8ooh  folly ! 
Would  Mies  Buraey  bring  ntter  deatmotioa  oa 
heiself  aad  her  family?  Wocad  she  throw 
away  the  inestimable  adrantage  of  royal  pnv 
leptioal  Would  she  part  with  pririkges 
wbieb,  once  relinqaished,  could  aerer  be  re«. 

riaed  1  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  heakh  and  iiie. 
people  «oitld  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best 
tlhtig  that  coold  befall  them  was  to  die  in.it. 
The  reaignation  was  not  accepted.  The  lai^ 
giiage  of  the  medical  men  became  sttoager  and 
stcwiseiv  Pr.  Biiraey's  parental  fears  were 
loUy  roamed;  and  he  expUcilly  decla««d»  in  a 
kUer  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  qaeen,  that  his 
dAoghter  most  retire.  The  Sohwellenberg 
raged  like  a  wild<«at  *•  A  scene  aliaost  horri- 
ble ensied/*  says  Miss  Barney*  «*  She  was  too 
mach  enraged  for  disgaise,  and  Wtered  the 
most  fariotiB  expressions  of  indignant  contempt 
at  our  proceedings*  I  am  sore  she  would 
gladly  have  confined  us  both  in  the  Bastile, 
had  England  such  a  miaery,  as  a  fit  place  to 
bring  as  tc  oorselves,  from  a  daring  so  oui* 
ni#toaa  ugainst  iro^rial  wishes."  This  pis. 
sage  deserves  notice,  aa  heiaf  the  only  one  in 
the  Diary,  as  Ikr  as  we  have  observed,  which 
ahows  Miss  Barney  to  have  been  aware  that 
she  was  a  iiative  of  a  free  cooatry,  thai  she 
could  not  be  pressed  for  a  waiting-maid  agaiast 
her  will,  and  that  she  had  ya»i  as  good  a  right 
to  live,  if  she  chose,  in  8t.  Martin's  street,  as 
Queen  Charlotte  had  to  live  at  St.  James's. 

The  queen  promised  that,  after  the  next 
birth-day,  Miss  Bumey  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
Bat  the  promise  was  Ul  kept ;  and  her  majesty 
allowed  displeasure  at  being  reminded  of  iu 
At  iength  Frances  was  informed  that  in  a  forw 
night  her  attendaaee  should  cease.  <*I  heard 
thia,"  she  says,  «  with  a  fearful  preseatiment 
I  should  surely  never  go  through  another  fort« 
night,  i«  so  weak  and  languishing  aodpaioful 
a  state  of  heakh.  .  .  .  As  the  time  of  separation 
approached,  the  queen's  cordiality  rather  di« 
miaisbed,  and  traces  of  internal  displeasure 
appeared^  sometimes  arising  fipom  an  opinion  I 
ought  rather  to  have  straggled  on,  live  or  die, 
thaa  to  quit  her.  Yet  I  am  sure  she  saw  how 
poor  was  my  own  chance,  except  by  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  life,  and  at  least  ceaaed  to  von> 
der,  thoagh  she  eould  not  approve."  Sweet 
queen  1  Whai  noble  candour  to  admit  that 
tha  undutifttlness  of  people  who  did  not  think 
the  honoar  of  adjusimg  her  tuckers  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  Uvea,  was,  though  btghly 
eriminaU  aoc  altogether  unnatural ! 

We  perfieetly  iiaderstand  her  majesty's  coAr 


ttflupt  for  lbs  livea  of  others  where  her  aium 
pleasure  was  concerned.  But  what  pleasure 
she  can  have  found  in  having  Miss  Barney 
about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend.  That 
Miss  Buraey  was  an  eminently  skilful  keeper 
of  the  robes  is  not  vury  probable.  Few  wo* 
men,  indeed,  had  paid  less  attention  to  dress. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  she 
had  been  asked  to  read  aloud  or  lo  write  a 
copy  of  verses.  But  better  readers  might 
easily  have  been  found :  and  her  verses  were 
worse  than  even  the  poeulaureate*s  birth-day 
odes.  Perhaps  that  economy  which  was  amoag 
her  majesty's  most  conspicuous  virtues,  had 
somethiag  to  du  with  her  conduct  on  this  oeca* 
sion«  Miss  Burney  bad  never  hinted  that  she 
expected  a  retiriug  peneion ;  and  indeed  wouid 
gladly  have  given  the  little  that  she  had  for 
nreedom.  Bui  her  majesty  knew  what  the 
public  thought,  aad  what  became  her  dignuy4 
She  could  not  for  very  shame  suffer  a  woman 
of  diatinguiahed  genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lu- 
orative  career  to  wait  on  her,  who  had  served 
her  faithfully  for  a  pittance  <kiring  five  yearn, 
and  whose  constitution  had  been  impaired  by 
labour  and  watching,  to  leave  the  court  without 
Aome  mark  of  royal  liberality.  George  the 
Thirdr  wfeo,  en  all  occasions  where  Miss  Bur- 
ney was  coaceraedy  seem^  to  have  bohajred 
like  an  honest,  good-natured  gentleman,  felt 
this,  and  said  plainly  that  she  was  entitled  to  a 
provision.  At  length,  in  return  for  all  the 
misery  which  she  had  undergone,  and  for  the 
health  which  she  had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds  was  granted  to  her,  de* 
pendent  on  the  queen's  pleasure. 

Thea  the  prisoa  was  opened,  and  Frances 
was  free  cfact  more.  Johnson,  as  Burke  ob- 
served, might  have  added  a  striking  page  to 
his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  if 
he  had  lived  lo  see  lies  little  Bumey  as  she 
went  into  the  palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untested,  of  liberty, 
of  friendship,  of  domestic  affection,  were  al- 
most too  acute  for  her  shattered  frame.  But 
happy  days  and  tranquil  nights  soon  restored 
the  health  which  the  queen's  toilette  and  Ma- 
daafte  Schwellenberg's  card-table  had  impaired* 
Kind  and  anxious  faces  surrounded  the  invalid. 
Conversatioa  the  roost  polished  aad  brilliant 
revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  was  recom- 
mended  to  her ;  and  she  rambled  by  easy  jour- 
neys from  cathedral  to  cathedral,  aad  from 
watering-i^ce  to  wateriuf^plaee.  She  crossed 
the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stonehenge  and 
Wilton,  the  cliffs  of  Lyme,  and  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Sidmootk  'l^enee  she  journeyed 
by  Powderham  Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath 
when  the  winter  was  approoohiug,  returned 
well  and  cheerful  to  London.  There  she  visited 
her  old  dungeon,  aikl  found  her  successor  al- 
ready far  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to 
strict  doty,  from  morning  till  midnight,  with  a 
sprained  MiUe  and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with  French 
exiles,  driven  from  thetr  country  by  the  Rero- 
Intion.  A  colony  of  these  refugees  settled  at 
Juniper  Hall,  in  Surrey,  not  ihr  from  Norbury 
Park,  where  Mr.  Lock,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Barney  £aoiiljr  resided.    Franoet  viaitad 
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Korbiry,  und  was  Introduced  to  the  Mrang^rs. 
8be  bad  strong  prejudices  against  thefn;  for 
her  toryism  was  far  beyond,  we  do  not  say  that 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  bat  that  of  Mr.  Reeves;  and  the 
inmates  of  Juniper  Hall  were  all  attached  to 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  were  therefore 
more  detested  by  the  royalisu  of  the  first  emi* 
gration  than  Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a 
woman  as  Miss  Bnmey  coald  not  long  resist 
the  fkscination  of  that  remarkable  society. 
She  had  lived  with  Johnson  and  Windham, 
with  Mrs.  Montafrue  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  Yet  she 
was  forced  to  own  that  she  had  never  heard 
conversation  before.  The  most  animated 
eloquence,  the  keenest  observation,  the  most 
sparkling  wit,  the  most  courtly  grace,  were 
united  to  charm  her.  For  Madame  de  8ta<Sl 
was  there,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  There,  too, 
was  M.  de  Nartranne,  a  noble  representative  of 
French  aristocracy;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne 
was  his  friend  and  follower,  General  D'Arblay, 
an  honourable  and  amiable  man,  with  a  hand- 
some per?  jn,  frank,  soldier-like  manners,  and 
some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Prances  had  conceived 
against  the  constitutional  !x>yalists  of  France 
rapidly  vanished.  She  listened  with  rapture 
to  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  8ta<fl,  joined 
with  M.  IVArblay  in  execrating  the  Jacobins, 
and  in  weeping  for  the  unhappy  Bourbons, 
took  French  lessons  from  him,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  married  him  on  no  better  provision 
ihan  a  precarious  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present  We 
will,  therefore,  bring  our  narrative  to  a  speedy 
close,  by  rapidly  recounting  the  most  impor- 
tant events  which  we  know  to  have  befallen 
Madame  D*Arblay  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life. 

M.  D*Arblay's  fortune  had  perished  in  the 
l^eneral  wreck  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
in  a  foreign  country  his  talents,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  conid  scarcely  make  him  rich. 
The  task  of  providing  for  the  family  devolved 
on  his  wife.  In  the  year  1796,  she  published 
by  subscription  her  third  novel,  Camilla.  It 
was  impatiently  expected  by  the  public  ;  and 
the  sum  which  she  obtained  by  it  was,  we  be- 
lieve, greater  than  had  ever  at  that  time  been 
received  for  a  novel.  We  have  heard  that  she 
cleared  more  than  three  thousand  guineas. 
But  we  give  this  merely  as  a  rumour.  Camit- 
la.  however,  never  attained  popularity  like  that 
Mrhich  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  enjoyed;  and 
it  mast  l>e  allowed  that  there  was  a  perceptible 
falling  off,  not  indeed  in  hnmour,  or  in  power 
of  portraying  character,  but  in  grace  and  pu- 
ny of  style. 

We  have  heard  that,  about  this  time,  a  tragedy 
by  Madame  IVArbiay  was  performed  without 
success.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever 
printed ;  nor  indeed  have  we  had  time  to  make 
ahy  researches  into  its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  time  which  followed  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  M.  D'Arblay  visited  France. 
Lauristonand  La  Payette  represented  hisclaims 
to  the  French  government,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mise that  he  should  bo  reinstated  in  his  military 
rank.  M.  D*Arblay,  however,  insisted  that  he 
should  never  be  required  to  terve  against  the 


countrymefl  of  hit  ^Ife.  The  FffHt  Ooniml;  tT 
course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  cooditiovt 
and  ordered  the  general's  commlssiou  to  be  in^ 
standy  revoked. 

Madame  IVArblay  jeined  her  husband  «t 
Paris  a  short  time  before  the  wai  of  1803  broke 
out ;  and  remained  in  Prance  tea  years,  cut  olT 
from  almost  all  intercourse  witbthe land  of  her 
birth.  At  length,  when  Napoleon  was  on  his 
march  to  Moscow,  she  with  great  drffieulty  ob- 
tained from  bis  ministers  permission  to  viait 
her  own  country,  in  company  with  her  son, 
who  was  a  native  of  England.  She  retuined 
in  time  to  receive  the  laet  blessing  of  her  flither, 
who  died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1814 
she  published  her  last  novel.  The  Wanderer,  a 
book  which  no  judicious  friend  lo  her  memory 
will  attempt  to  draw  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  it  has  justly  tUlen.  In  the  same  year 
her  son  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  He 
obtained  an  honourable  place  among  the  wrafr* 
gters  of  his  vear,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Christ's  College.  But  his  reputation  at  the 
University  was  higher  than  might  be  inferred 
from  his  academical  contests.  His  Fneach 
education  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  examina* 
tions  of  the  Senate-House ;  but  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, we  have  been  assured  by  some  of  hie 
competitors  that  he  had  very  few  equah.  He 
went  into  the  church,  and  it  was  thought  likely 
that  he  would  attain  high  eminence  as  a  preach- 
er;  but  he  died  before  his  mother.  All  that  we 
have  heard  of  him  leads  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  such  a  son  as  such  a  mother  deserved  u> 
have.  In  1883,  Madame  D'Arblay  pubHMied 
the  «  Memoirs  of  her  Father,"  and,  on  the  fth 
of  January,  1840,  she  died,  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year. 

We  now  turn  firom  the  H(^  of  Madame 
D'ArWay  to  her  writings.  There  can,  we  ap- 
prehend, l>e  little  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  merit,  whatever  differences 
may  exist  as  to  its  degree.  She  was  emphati* 
cally  what  Johnson  called  her,  a  character^ 
monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of  human 
passions  and  whims  that  her  strength  lay ;  and 
in  this  department  of  art  she  had,  we  think, 
very  distinguished  skill. 

But  in  order  that  we  may,  according  to  our 
duty  as  kings-at-arms,  versed  in  the  laws  of 
literary  precedence,  marshal  her  to  the  exact 
seat  in  which  she  is  entitled,  we  most  oarry  our 
examination  somewhat  fbrther. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  ana* 
logy  between  the  (hces  and  the  minds  of  men. 
No  two  faces  are  alike ;  and  yet  very  few  fhces 
deviate  very  widely  tVom  the  common  standard. 
Among  the  eighteen  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  who  inhabit  London,  there  is  not  one 
who  could  be  taken  by  his  acquaintance  for 
another ;  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddingtou  to 
Mile-end  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom 
any  A?atnre  is  so  overcharged  that  we  turn 
around  to  stare  at  it.  An  infinite  number  of 
varieties  lies  between  limits  which  are  not  very 
far  asunder.  The  specimens  which  pass  those 
limits  on  either  side,  form  a  very  small  mino- 
rity. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  oharaclers  of  men. 
Here,  too,  the  variety  passes  all  enumeratioA. 
But  the  cases  in  which  the  deviation  irpm  the 
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;  OOBUMm  stiBterA  ti  stf  ikiig  and  fiotcaqve,  are 

-  very  few.    In  one  mind  avarice  predominates ; 

in  another)  pride ;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure 

pastas  an  one  couutenanee  the  noiie  m  the 

most  marked  feature,  whUe  in  others  the  ohief 

expression  Hes  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of 

«he  month.    But  there  are  very  few  counte* 

aaaces  in  which  nose,  brow,  and  motth  do  not 

•oontnbute,  thongh  in  unequal  degrees,  to  the 

'  general  effect ;  and  so  there  are  lew  characters 

.  in  which  one  over-grown  pnopenstty  makes  all 

.others  utterly  iasigntieaDt. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait-painAert  who  was 
sbla  only  to  represent  laces  and  figures  such  as 
those  which  we  pay  nloney  to  see  at  fairs, 
weald  not,  however  spirited  his  cxeentioD 
.might  he,  take  rank  among  the  highest  artists. 
He  must  always  be  placed  below  those  who 
'faav«  tlie  skill  to  seiie  peculiarities  which  do 
not  amount  to  deformity.  The  slighter  those 
peculiarities  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  the 
Hmner  who  can  catch  them  and  transfer  them 
to  his  canvass.  To  paint  Daniel  Lambert  or 
the  Living  Skeleton,  the  Pig-faced  lady  or  the 
Siamese  Twins,  so  that  nobody  can  mistake 
them,  is  an  exploit  within  the  reach  of  a  sign- 
painter.  A  third-rale  artist  might  give  us  the 
.squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depnsSsed  nose  and 
protnberant  cheeks  of  Qibbon.  It  would  re- 
-quire  a  maeh  higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint 
.two  such  men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrenct^  so  that  nobody  who  had  ever  seen 
them  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assign 
each  picture  to  its  original.  Here  the  mere 
cancalurtsi  would  be  quite  at  fauH.  He  would 
find  in  neither  face  any  thing  on  which  he  could 
lay  hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion. Two  ample  biUd  foreheads,  two  regular 
profiles,  two  full  faoes  of  the  same  oval  form, 
would  baffle  his  art;  and  he  would  be  reduced 
to  the  miserable  shift  of  writing  their  names 
at  the  foot  of  hit  picture.  Yet  there  was  a  great 
dtfiereaee;  and  a  person  who  had  seen  them 
once,  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one  of 
them  for  the  other  than  he  would  have  mis- 
uken  Mr.  Pitt  for  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  diflerMice 
lay  in  delicate  lineaments  and  shades,  reserved 
Ibrpencils  of  a  rare  order. 
.  This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imita- 
tive arts.  Foote*s  mimiciy  was  exquisitely 
ludicrous,  but  it  was  all  caricature.  He  could 
take  off  only  some  strange  peculiarity,  a  stam- 
mer or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian  burr  or  an  Irish 
brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  '^  If  a  man,**  said 
Johnson,  **  hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  on 
one  leg."  Oarrick,  on  the  other  huidt  could 
seize  those  differences  of  manner  and  proaun- 
ciation,  which,  tbongh  highly  characteristic, 
are  yet  too  slight  to  be  described.  Foote,  we 
have  no  doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymai^ 
ket  theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating  a 
dialogue  between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Somer- 
setsh  ireman.  Dnt  Garrick  could  have  im  itated 
a  dialogue  between  two  fashionable  men,  both 
models  of  the  best  breedini:.  Lord  Chesterfield 
for  example,  and  Lord  Albemarle ;  so  that  no 
person  could  doubt  which  was  which,  although 
no  person  con  Id  say  that  in  any  point  either 
Lord  Chesterfield  or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or 
moved  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the 
usages  of  the  best  society. 


Tlie  same  distiootion  is  found  in  the  drama 
and  in  fictitious  narrative.  Highest  among 
those  who  have  exhibited  human  nature  by 
means  of  dialogue,  stands  Shakspeare.  Hi^ 
variety  is  like  the  variety  of  nature,  endless 
diversity,  scarcely  any  monstrosity.  The  cha- 
racters of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression 
as  vivid  as  that  which  we  receive  from  the 
characters  of  our  own  associates,  are  to  be  reck- 
oned by  scores.  Yet  in  all  these  scores  hardly 
one  clmracter  is  to  be  found  which  deviates 
widely  from  the  common  standard,  and  which 
we  shoukl  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in 
real  Ufe. 

The  silly  notion  that  every  man  has  one  rul- 
ing passion,  and  that  this  clue,  once  known, 
unravels  all  the  mysteries  of  his  conduct,  finds 
no  countenance  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
There  man  appears  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a 
crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery over  him,  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What 
is  Hamlet*s  ruling  passion  1  Or  Othello's  1  Or 
Harry  the  Fifth's  t  OrWolse/al  Or  Lear's! 
OrShylock'st  Or  Benedick's  t  OrMacbeth'st 
Or  that  of  Cassius  1  Or  that  of  Falconbridge  1 
But  we  might  go  on  for  ever.  Take  a  single 
example — Shrlock.  Is  he  so  eager  for  money 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  revenge  !  Or  so  eager 
for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  1  Or 
so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  1 
All  his  propensities  are  mingled  with  each 
other;  so  that,  in  trying  to  apportion  to  each  its 
proper  part,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  which 
constantly  meets  us  in  real  life.  A  superficial 
critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Sbylock's  ruling 
passion.  But  bow  many  passions  have  amal- 
gamated to  form  that  hatred  1  It  is  partly  the 
reault  of  wounded  pride ;  Antonio  has  called 
him  dog.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  covetous- 
ness :  Antonio  has  hindered  him  of  half  a  mil- 
lion, and,  when  Antonio  is  gone,  there  will  be 
no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the 
result  of  national  and  religious  leeling:  Anto- 
nio has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine ;  and  the 
oath  of  revenge  has  been  sworn  by  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  We  might  go  through  all  the  char- 
acters which  we  have  mentioned,  and  throtif^ 
fifty  more  in  the  eame  way  t  for  it  is  the  Con- 
stant manner  of  Shakspeare  to  represent  the 
human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  one  domestic  propensity,  but  under 
a  mixed  government,  in  which  a  hu«cbed  pow- 
ers balance  each  other.  Admirable  as  he  was 
in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we  most  admire  him  lor 
this,  that,  while  he  has  left  us  a  greater  iram- 
ber  of  striking  portraits  than  all  other  drama- 
tists put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a 
single  caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second. 
But  among  the  writers  who,  in  the  point  which 
we  have  noticed,  have  approached  nearest  to 
the  manner  of  the  great  master,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of 
whom  England  is  justly  proud.  She  has  given 
ns  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  a  certam 
sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  periectly  discriminat 
ed  from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most 
erxentric  of  human  beings.  There  are,  ibr 
example,  four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  wf 
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«1wttld  be  turprised  loind  in  any  f^nontre  in 
the  Iringdoiii,  Mr*  Bdward  Ferrars,  Mr.  I^ry 
Filney,  Mr.  EdflMsd  Benrmm,  and  Mr.  Elton. 
They  are  all  specnsetts  of  llie  upper  part  of  the 
middle  class.  They  have  all  beea  UberaNy 
edacated.  They  all  lie  wider  the  refttrants  of 
the  same  sacred  professioD.  They  are  all 
yonaf  .  They  are  all  in  knre.  Not  one  of  them 
has  any  hobl^r-hon>e,  lo  asa  the  phrase  of 
Sierne.  Not  one  baa  a  raling  pasaion,  such  as 
we  read  of  in  Pope.  Who  would  not  have  ei- 
pecied  them  to  be  insipid  likenesses  of  each 
other !  Vo  soch  thing.  Harpagoo  is  not  more 
nolike  to  Jonrdain,  Jo^h  Sorface  is  noc  aM^e 
nnlflie  to  8ir  Lncins  OTri^r,  than  everyone 
of  Miss  Ansten's  yoang  divinos  to  aU  his  ra- 
Torend  brethren.  And  almost  all  this  is  done 
by  lonches  so  delicate,  that  they  elade  analysis, 
that  they  deff  the  powers  of  description,  and 
that  we  know  them  to  exist  only  by  the  general 
effect  10  which  they  hare  contributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  between 
artists  of  this  class,  and  those  poets  and  novel- 
ists whose  skill  lies  in  the  exhibit iog  of  what 
Den  ionson  called  humours.  The  words  of 
Ben  are  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  will 
qvDie  them :— 

**  Wh«o  nome  om  pecQitar  qaalhv 
Onlli  mn  iinwtia  •  hmr,  tlwt  It  dMh  irMit 
All  his  tdTedt,  his  tpiriu,  asi  his  powers. 
In  their  confluzionf  nil  to  run  one  waj. 
This  maj  he  truly  raid  to  he  a  bamevr.** 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  wtiom 
humours  such  as  Ben  describes  have  airained 
a  complete  ascendency.  The  avarice  of  BIwea, 
the  insane  desire  of  Sir  B^erton  Brydgea  for  a 
barany  to  vhich  he  had  no  more  right  than  to 
the  erown  of  Spain,  the  malevolence  which 
lon|r  mediution  on  iroaginanr  wrongs  gene- 
rated  in  the  gioomy  mind  of  bellingham,  are 
iastances.  The  fbeling  which  animated  Clark- 
a<m  and  other  virtuous  men  against  the  slave- 
tmib  and  slaveiy,  Is  an  instance  of  a  more 
honourable  kind. 

^eing  that  such  humours  exist,  we  cannot 
deny  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  the  imi- 
tatioas  of  art  But  we  conceive  that  the  imita- 
tioo  of  such  humours,  however  skilful  and 
amoaing.  Is  not  an  achievement  of  the  high- 
est tender ;  and,  as  sueh  humours  are  rare  to 
rwrt  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  sparing^ 
ly  wirodMed  into  works  which  pixyfeas  to  be 
pietmes  of  real  liib.  Nevertheless,  a  writer 
may  irtiow  so  much  genius  in  the  exhibition  of 
ihMe  humours,  aa  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  a  dia- 
tingalshed  and  permanent  rank  among  classics. 
The  c4iief  seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on 
the  dais  and  under  the  canopy,  are  reaerved  Ibr 
tha  few  who  have  excelled  in  the  difflcult  art 
of  peitraying  characters  in  which  no  single 
fbafure  is  extravagantly  overcharged. 

If  we  have  exponnded  the  law  soundly,  we 
can  have  no  difllcalty  in  applying  it  to  the  par- 
ticular case  before  us.  Madame  IVArblay  has 
leik  as  scarcely  any  thing  but  humours.  Al- 
OMI  every  one  of  her  men  and  women  has 
some  one  propensity  developed  to  a  morbid 
degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  example,  Mr.  Delvile 
never  opens  his  Kps  without  some  allusion  to 
Ma  awn  birth  and  station }  or  Mr.  Brigg^  with- 


out some  aHusimi  to  tlae  naanrag  of  ttoBflv  | 
or  Mr.  Hofaoon,  without  hetnying  the  aetfia 
dulgence  and  selPiBiportaBce  of  a  puiao^iraiid 
upstart;  or  Mr.  Simkinsv  without  utienogaonK 
saeakiaa  remark  far  the  purpose  of  earryiag 
favonr  with  his  customers ;  or  Mr.  Meadows, 
without  expressing  apathy  and  weariaess  af 
life  V  €9r  Mr.  Albany*  withooi  deelanming  aboat 
the  vicea  of  the  ricli  and  Ike  ausety  of  Iha 
poor;  or  Mrs.  BeMlekl,  without  aome  iadr- 
licato  cnlagy  oa  her  soa ;  or  Lad^  Mai|ravei« 
without  indicating  jaakmay  of  her  hnahaad. 
Morrioe  is  all  akippiDg,  oficious  iaipertiaeaca* 
Mr.  Oosport  all  aareasm.  Lady  Honoris  all 


lively  prattle,  Misa  Landles  all  silly 
Jf  ever  Madame  IVArblay  aiawd  at  i 
the  eharacier  of  Maaaktoa^  we  do 
that  she  aoeoccded  well. 

We  ere,  diererore,  forced  to  refiiae  Madaaae 
D'Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  ait; 
but  we  cannot  deny  thai,  in  the  rank  to  which 
she  belonged,  she  had  few  equals,  and  seaacely 
any  superior.  The  variety  of  hmnours  which 
is  to  be  found  in  her  novels  is  immanae;  and 
though  the  talk  of  each  person  aeparatoly  ia 
monotonous,  the  general  eieet  is  not  meooioay» 
but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  diversi^.  Har 
plots  are  rudely  oonstructed  aad  improhaUe, 
if  we  consider  them  in  themselves*  Bat  tbay 
are  admirably  framed  for  the  parpoae  of  e»> 
hibiting  strikmggrojapsofecceniriacharaeien, 
each  governed  by  hia  own  peculiar  whins,  each 
talking  his  own  pecidiar  jaigon,  and  aaeli 
bringing  oat  by  oppoaition  the  peculiar  oddi- 
ties of  all  the  rest  We  will  give  one  ezao^ 
pie  out  of  many  which  oaeur  to  u&  All  nro" 
babHity  is  violated  in  order  to  bring  Mr.  i>a^ 
vile,  Mr.  Brif^rs,  Mr.  Hobson,  msd  Mr.  Albany 
into  a  room  together.  But  when  we  have 
them  there,  we  soon  forget  prahabUity  ia  the 
exi)u4Biiely  ludicrous  efibet  which  is  produced 
by  the  conflict  of  itur  old  fools,  each  ragiag 
with  a  monomania  of  his  own,  each  talktng  a 
^alect  of  his  own,  and  each  iaflaming  all  tha 
others  aaew  every  time  he  opens  his  month. 

Madame  D'Aitlay  was  most  siasoeasfnl  im 
comedy,  and  indeed  in  comedy  which  borderad 
on  farce.  But  we  are  inclined  to  infer  from 
aome  passages,  both  in  Cecilia  and  Camilla* 
that  she  might  have  attained  equal  distinotioA 
in  the  pathetic  We  have  formed  this  jtid(p> 
ment  less  Oom  thaae  ambitious  aoenes  of  d^ 
tress  which  lie  near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of 
those  novels  than  from  soma  exquisite  strakea 
of  aaturul  tendemeas  which  take  il^  here  and 
there  by  surpriae.  We  would  mention  as  e» 
amplea,  Mrs.  Hill's  aooount  of  her  little  hoy'a 
-death  in  Cecilia,  and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hi^|h 
Tyrold  and  Camilla,  when  the  honest  baronat 
thinks  himself  djring. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole  fine 
of  Madame  D'Arbltfjr  rests  on  what  she  did  dar- 
ing the  eariy  half  of  her  life,  and  that  every 
thing  which  she  published  during  the  fortjr^ 
three  years  which  preceded  her  death,  lowered 
her  reputation.  Yet  we  have  no  reaaon  ta 
think  that  at  the  time  when  her  faculties  ought 
to  have  been  in  their  roatarity,  they  were  smitiaft 
wiA  any  blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  eatak 
now  and  then  a  gfeam  of  her  genius,  fivea  in 
the  Memoirs  of  her  Ffdhary  thavi  ia  no  tcacaaif 
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4bHsg^  Tlidy  are  TCiy  bad ;  but  fSney  are  so, 
a^  ft  seemi  to  oe,  not  fhMi  a  decay  of  power, 
bot  freai  a  total  pervenion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D*Arblay's  style 
nnderwent  a  gradual  and  most  pernicious 
ehange— a  change  which,  in  degree  at  least, 
we  thieve  to  be  unexampled  in  literary  his- 
tory, and  of  whkb  it  may  be  useful  to  trace 
the  progress, 

IHrhen  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp, 
her  early  journals,  and  the  novel  of  BTelina, 
htfr  style  was  not  indeed  brilliant  or  energetic ; 
bat  it  wae  easy,  clear,  and  fVee  from  all  offeo- 
eive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she  aim- 
ed higlier.  t$he  had  then  lived  mnch  in  a  cir- 
cle of  which  Johnson  was  the  centre;  and  she 
was  herself  one  of  his  most  sutHiusstve  wnr* 
thippers.  It  seems  never  lo  have  tarossed  her 
•ihid  that  the  style  eiren  of  liis  best  writings 
was  by  no  means  faultless,  and  that  even  had 
if  l>een  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise  in  her  to 
imitate  it.  Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a 
disquisition  on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preihce  to  a 
dictionary,  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale 
of  (kshionable  life.  Old  gentlemen  do  not  criti- 
cise the  reigning  modes,  nor  do  young  gentle- 
men make  love  with  the  balanced  epithets  and 
sonorous  cadences  whicfh,  on  occasions  of 
great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer  may  use  with 
happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  authoress  of  Evelina  took 
llie  Rambler  for  her  model.  This  would  not 
have  been  wise  even  if  she  could  have  imimted 
her  pattern  as  well  as  Hawkesworth  did.  But 
such  imitation  was  beyond  her  power.  She 
had  her  own  style.  It  was  at  tolerably  good 
one;  one  which  might,  without  any  violent 
Change,  have  been  improved  into  a  very  good 
one.  She  determined  to  throw  it  away,  and  to 
adopt  a  style  in  which  she  could  attain  eicel- 
lenoe  <mly  by  achieving  an  aimost  miraculous 
victory  over  nature  and  over  habiu  She  eonld 
cease  to  be  Fanny  Buroey ;  k  waa  not  so  easy 
to  become  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  mamier  began  to 
appear.  But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of  John- 
son, though  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  is 
sometimes  eminently  happy ;  and  the  passages 
which  are  so  verbose  as  to  be  positively  ofl^n- 
sive,  are  few.  There  were  people  who  whis- 
pered that  Johnson  had  assisted  his  young 
IViend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  finest 
nassages  to  his  hand.  This  was  merely  a  lu- 
brication of  ettvy.  Miss  Bumey's  real  excel- 
lences were  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of 
Johnson  as  IHs  real  excetfencee  were  beyond 
her  reach.  He  could  no  more  have  written 
the  masquerade  scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene, 
than  she  could  have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley 
or  the  Review  of  Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  thai  he  revised  Cecilia, 
and  that  he  retouched  the  style  of  many  pans- 
ages.  We  know  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind  most  free- 
ly. Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Boswell,  Lord 
Hailes,  Mrs.  WUliams,  were  among  those  who 
obtained  his  help.  Nay,  he  even  corrected  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe^  he  had 
never  seen.  When  Miss  Bumey  thought  of 
writing  a  comedy,  he  promised  to  give  her  his 
tetft  co«isel,lhoufb  he  own^  that  he  was  not 


)  pafticulariy  weH  qnaKfied  to  advise  oB  matters 
relating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his  litike 
Fanny,  when  living  in  habits  of  the  most  affee 
tionate  intercourse  with  him,  would  hav^ 
brought  out  an  important  work  without  cot- 
suiting  him;  and,  when  we  look  into  Cecilia 
we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand  in  the  grave 
and  elevated  passages  as  it  is  impoesible  ts 
mistake.  Before  we  conclude  this  article,  wie 
will  give  two  or  three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  ba- 
fore  the  world  as  a  wriier,  she  was  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation.  She  would  not  content  herself 
with  the  simple  English  in  which  Evelina  had 
been  written.  She  had  no  longer  the  friend  who, 
we  ape  confident,  had  polished  and  strenglheiMid 
the  style  of  Cecilia.  She  had  to  write  in  John- 
son\s  manner  without  Johnson's  aid.  Theoon- 
scqnence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every  passage 
which  she  meant  to  be  fine  is  detestabte ;  aod 
that  the  book  has  been  saved  from  condemna- 
tion only  by  the  admirable  spirit  and  force  of 
those  scones  in  which  she  was  content  lo  be 
familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent 
After  the  publication  of  Camilla,^  Madame 
XVArUay  resided  ten  years  at  Paris.  Daring 
those  years  there  was  scarcely  any  iniereourse 
between  France  and  England.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  a  short  letter  could  oocasioaally 
bo  tranamitted.  All  Madame  D^Arblaj^a  com- 
panions were  French.  She  must  have  writtea, 
spoken,  thought,  in  French.  Ovid  expressed 
his  fear  that  a  shorter  exile  mi^thave  affected 
the  purity  of  his  Latin.  During  a  shorter  exik. 
Gibbon  unleamed  his  naftive  English.  Madame 
D'Arblay  had  carried  a  bad  s^le  to  France. 
She  brought  back  a  style  which  we  are  neally 
at  a  loss  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of  biokem 
Johnsonese,  a  barbarous  potota^  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  language  of  RaaseJas 
which  the  gibberish  of  the  negroes  of  JaoMdea 
bears  to  the  English  of  the  House  of  Lordi. 
Sometimes  it  reminds  us  of  the  finest,  thaftia 
to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr.  Gait's  novcis; 
sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exeter  HaU; 
sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Monk- 
ing  Post.  But  it  most  resembles  the  puffs  of 
Mr.  Rowland  and  Dr.  Gross,  k  matters  noc 
what  ideas  are  clothed  in  such  a  style.  The 
genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  united  woM 
not  save  a  work  so  written  from  general  deri* 
sioti. 

it  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we 
can  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how  widely 
Madame  iVArblay's  three  styles  diicr  from 
each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  before 
she  became  intimate  with  Johnson,  h  is  from 
Evelina: 

« His  son  seems  weaker  in  his  understand- 
ing, and  more  gay  in  his  temper ;  but  his  gaye^ 
is  that  of  the  foolish  overgrown  schoolb^ 
whose  mirth  consists  in  noise  and  distprbanoa. 
He  disdains  bis  father  for  his  close  attention 
to  business  and  love  of  money,  though  he  ntemM 
himself  to  have  no  talents,  spirit,  or  genero^itj 
to  make  him  superior  to  either.  His  chief  d»> 
light  appears  to  be  in  tormenting  and  ridiculing 
his  sisters,  who  in  return  most  cordially  ik 
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spise  him.  Miss  BranghtoB,  the  eldest  daQgli< 
ler,  is  by  DO  means  ugly :  bot  looks  proad,  iU- 
tempered,  and  conceited.  She  hales  the  ettj, 
thoogh  without  knowing  why ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
discover  she  has  hyed  no  where  else.  Miss 
Polly  Branghton  is  rather  pretty,  very  foolish, 
▼ttry  giddy,  and,  I  believe,  very  good-natured.** 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  bot  simple,  perspicn- 
OQS,  and  agreeable.  We  now  come  to  Cecilia, 
written  during  Miss  Bomey's  intimacy  with 
Johnson;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
Judge  wheth«r  the  following  passage  was  not 
at  least  corrected  by  his  hand: 

"it  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  actoal 
•evil,  and,  thongh  a  deep  wound  to  pride,  no 
offence  to  morality.  Thus  hare  I  laid  open  to 
3roa  mr  whole  heart,  confessed  my  perplexi- 
ties, acknowledged  my  rain-glory,  and  exposed 
-with  equal  sincerity  ihe  sources  of  my  doubts 
and  the  motires  of  my  decision.  But  now,  in- 
deed, bow  to  proceed  I  know  not  The  diffi- 
culties which  are  yet  to  encounter  I  fear  to 
enumerate,  and  the  petition  I  have  to  urge  I 
have  scarce  courage  to  mention.  My  family, 
mistaking  ambition  for  honour,  and  rank  for 
dignity,  have  long  planned  a  splendid  connec- 
tion  for  me,  to  which,  though  my  inrariable 
repugnant^  has  stopped  any  advances,  their 
wishes  and  their  riews  immovably  adhere.  Bot 
I  am  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no 
other.  I  dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where 
I  dapair  of  success.  I  know  not  how  to  risk 
a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by  a 
command." 

Take  now  a  specimen  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
later  style.  This  is  the  way  in  which  she  tells 
us  that  her  father,  on  his  journey  back  from  the 
4)ontinent,  caught  the  rheumaUsm : 

« He  was  assaulted,  during  bis  precipitated 
retom,  by  the  rudest  fierceness  of  wintry  ele- 
mental strife ;  through  which,  with  bad  accom- 
modations and  innumerable  acbidents,  be  be- 
came a  prey  to  Ihe  merciless  pangs  of  the 
aoQtest  spasmodic  rheumatism,  which  barely 
•offered  him  to  reach  his  home,  ere,  long  and 
piteoosly,  it  confined  him,  a  tortured  prisoner, 
to  his  bed.  Such  was  the  check  that  almost 
instantly  curbed,  though  it  could  not  subdue, 
Ihe  rising  pleasure  of  his  hopes  of  entering 
upon  a  new  species  of  existence— that  of  an 
approved  man  of  letters ;  for  it  was  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  exchanging  the  light  wines  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  for  the  black  and 
loathsome  potions  of  the  Apothecaries*  Hall, 
wrlldbed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burning  with 
ftery  fever,  that  be  felt  the  full  force  of  that 
toblunary  equipoise  that  seems  evermore  lo 
hang  suspended  over  the  attainment  of  long 
sooght  and  uncommon  felicity,  just  as  it  is 
ripening  to  burst  forth  with  enjoyment  !** 

Here  is  a  second  passage  from  Evelina: 

«•  Mrs.  8elw3m  is  rery  kind  and  attentive  to 
me.  She  is  extremely  clever.  Her  understand- 
ing, indeed,  may  be  called  masculine;  but 
onfortufBtely  her  manners  deserve  the  same 
epithet.  For,  in  studying  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  the  other  sex,  she  has  lost  all  the  soil- 
ness of  her  own.  In  regard  to  myself,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  neither  courage  nor  inclination 
10  argue  with  her,  I  have  never  been  personally 
hoi  t  at  her  want  of  gentleness — a  virtue  which, 


I  nevertheless,  seems  so  essential  a partoTlW 
'  female  character,  ikat  I  find  myself  more  awk* 
ward  and  lees  at  ease  with  a  woman  who  waalii 
it  than  I  do  with  a  maru" 

This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind ;  and  the  fal- 
lowing passage  from  Cecilia  is  also  in  good 
style,  though  not  iu  a  faultless  one.  We  say 
with  confidence-— Either  Sam  Johasou  or  ihie 
Devil. 

**  Even  the  imperious  Mr.  Delrile  was  morv 
supportable  here  than  in  London.  Secore  in 
his  own  castle,  he  looked  round  htm  with  a 
pride  of  power  and  possession  which  softened 
while  h  swelled  him.  His  superiority  was  un- 
disputed; bis  will  was  without  control.  He 
was  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, sorroin>ded  by  competitors.  No  rival 
disturbed  his  peace ;  no  equality  mortified  his 
greatness.  All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of 
his  power,  or  guests  bending  to  his  pleasure. 
He  abated,  therefore,  considerably  the  stem 
gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and  soothed  his 
proud  mind  by  the  courtesy  of  cofide^cension.** 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical 
sagacity  on  this,  that  no  such  paragraph  as 
that  which  we  have  last  quoted,  can  be  found 
in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  works  except 
Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  following  sample 
of  her  later  style : 

*«  If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness 
which  it  diffuses,  whose  claim,  by  that  proof, 
shall  stand  higher  than  that  of  Mrs.  Montagu, 
from  the  munificence  with  which  she  cele- 
brated her  annual  festival  for  those  hapless 
artificers  who  perform  the  most  abject  offices 
of  any  authorized  calling,  in  being  the  active 
guardians  of  our  blazing  hearths!  Not  to 
vaio-glory»  then,  but  to  kindness  of  heart, 
should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb 
charity  which  made  its  jetty  objects,  for  ona 
bright  morning,  cease  to  consider  themselves 
as  degraded  outcasts  from  all  society." 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  Sheri- 
dan refused  to  permit  his  lovely  wife  to  sii^  in 
public,  and  was  warmly  praised  on  this  ac- 
count by  Johnson. 

**  The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay, 
**  was  Doctor  Johnson  to  have  abetted  squan- 
dering the  delicacy  of  integrity  by  nullifyini^ 
the  labours  of  talents.** 

The  club,  Johnson's  club,  did  itself  no  honour 
by  rejecting  on  political  grounds  two  distin- 
guished men,  the  one  a  lory,  the  other  a  whig. 
Madame  D*Arblay  tells  the  story  thus:  «A 
similar  ebullition  of  political  rancour  with  that 
which  so  difficultly  had  been  conquered  for  Mr. 
Canning,  foamed  over  the  ballot4>ox  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Mr.  Rogers.** 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment 
is,  in  this  language,  an  offence  «*  which  pro- 
duces incarceration.**  To  be  starved  to  death 
is,  ^'to  sink  from  inanition  into  nonentity." 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is,  "the  developer  of  ihe 
skies  in  their  embodied  movements ;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  when  a  parly  of  clever  people  sat 
silent,  is  said  to  have  been  **  provoked  by  the 
ctulness  of  a  taciturnity  that,  in  the  midst  of 
such  renowned  interlocutors,  produced  as  nar- 
cotic a  torpor  aa  could  hare  been  caused  by  a 
dearth  the  most  barren  of  all  human  faculties.** 
In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  look  in  any  page 
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of  Madame  D'Arbla/s  later  works,  without 
finding  flowers  of  rhetoric  like  these.  Nothing 
in  the  language  of  those  ja^gonists  at  whom 
Mr.  Gosport  laughed,  nothing  in  the  language 
of  8ir  Sedley  CUoendel,  approaches  this  new 
euphuism. 

It  is  (torn  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Madame 
D'Arblay's  memory  that  we  hare  expressed 
ourselves  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of  her 
style.  On  the  contrary,  we  <;onceiTe  that  we 
h)kTe  really  rendered  a  service  to  her  rcputa^ 
ikin.  That  her  later  works  were  complete  fail- 
ures is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  dissembled; 
and  some  persons,  we  believe,  have  conse- 
quently taken  up  a  notion  that  she  was  from 
the  first  an  overrated  writer,  and  that  she  had 
not  the  powers  which  were  necessary  to  main- 
tain her  on  the  eminence  on  which  good-luck 
ahd '  fksfaion  had  placed  her.  We  believe^  on 
the  contrary,  that  tier  early  popularity  was  no 
vkcfrt '  than  the  just  reward  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  would  never  have  undergone  an 
eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content  to  go  on 
writing  in  her  mother-tongue.  If  she  failed 
when  she  quitted  her  own  province,  and  at- 
tempted to  occupy  one  in  which  she  had  nei- 
ther part  nor  lot,  this  reproach  is  common  4o 
h*r  with  a  crowd  of  distinguished  men.  New- 
ton failed  when  he  turned  from  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to 
apocalyptic  teals  and  vials.  Bentley  failed 
when  he  turned  from  Homer  and  Aristophanes 
to^edlt  Paradise  Lost.  Inigo  failed  when  be 
attempted  to  rival  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
foi^rteenth  centurr.  Wilkie  failed  when  be 
took  into  bis  head  that  the  Blind  Fiddler  and 
the'Rent'^Day  were  unworthy  of  his  powers, 
and  challenged  competition  with  Lawrence  as 
a  portrait  painter.  Such  failures  should  be 
noted (br  the  instruction  of  posterity;  but  ihey 
detract  little  from  the  permanent  reputation  of 
those  who  have  really  done  great  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on  ac- 
count 0(  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay's^aiiy  works  that  she  is  entitled  to  hon- 
otfrabl^^  mention.  Her  appearance  is  an 
important  epoch  In  our  literary  history.  Eve- 
lina was  the  first  tale  written  bv  a  woman^and 
purporting  to  be  •  pictuns  of  life  and  manners, 
that. lived  or  deserved  to  lire.  The  Female 
Qoixoteis  no  exception.  That  work  has  nn- 
doubMly  great  merit  when  considered  as  a 


wild  satirical  harlequmade;  but,  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  we 
must  pronounce  it  more  absurd  than  any  of  the 
romances  which  it  was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of -the  popular 'novels  which 
preoeded  Evelina  'were  such  as  no  lady  would 
have  written ;  and  many  of  them  were  such 
as  no  lady  oould  without  confusion  own  that 
she  had  read.  The  very  name  of  novel  was 
held  in  horror  ainon|f  religious  people.  In 
decent* families  which  did  not  profess  extra- 
ordinary sanctity,  there  was  a  strong  feeliiig' 
against  all  such  works.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
two  or  three  years  before  Evelina  appeared, 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  sober 
fathers  and  husbands,  when  hefronoonced  the 
circulating  library  an  evergreen  tree  of  dia- 
bolical knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part 
of  the  grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil 
from  which  it  bad  sprung.  The  novelist,  hav-' 
ing  little,  character  lo  lose,  and  having  few 
readers  among  serious  people,  took  widtout 
scruple  liberties  which  la  our  generation  seem 
almost  incredible. 

Miss  Bumey  did  for  the  English  novel  what 
Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the  English  drama;  and 
she  did  it  in  a  better  way.  She  first  showed 
that  a  tale  might  be  written  in  which  both  the 
fashionable  and  the  vulgar  life  of  London 
might  be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and  with 
broad  comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should 
not  contain  a  single  line  inconaistent  with  rigid  ^ 
morality,  or  even  with  virgin  delicacy;  &o 
took  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  a  most 
useful  and  delightful  species  of  cottpositioD. 
She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal ' 
share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  women  have  followad^ 
in  her  track.  At  present,  the  novels  iHiidi  we ' 
owe  to  English  ladies  form  no  small  part  of 
the  literary  glory  of  our  country;  No  class  of 
works  is  more  honourably  distinguished  bf 
fine  observation,  by  grace,  bv  delioate  wit,  by  ^ 
pure  moral  feeling.  Several  among  the  suc- 
cessors of  Madame  D'Arblay  have  equalled 
her;  two,  we  think,  have  surpassed  her.  Bui 
the  tact  that  she  has  been  surpassed  gives  her 
an  additional  claim  to  our  respect  and  grad^ 
tude ;  for  in  truth  we  owe  to  her,  not  only  Eve* 
Nna,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  but  »lso-  Mansind 
Park  and  the  Absentse. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ADDISON/ 

[Edikburob  Rbyiew,  July,  1843.] 


SoMi  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady 
who  tiares  to  pablish  a  book  renounces  by  that 
act  the  franchises  appertaining  to  her  sex,  and 
can  claim  no  exemption  from  the  utmost  rigour 
of  critical  procetlorc.  Prom  that  opinion  we 
dissent  We  admit,  indeed,  that  in  a  country 
which  boaatsof  many  female  writers,  eminently 
qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  to 
influence  the  pablie  mind,  it  would  be  of  most 
pernicious  consequence  that  inaccurate  history 
or  unsound  philosophy  should  be  suflfered  to 
pass  uncensurod,  merely  because  the  offendpr 
chanced  to  be  a  lady.  Dnt  we  conceiye  that, 
on  such  occasions,  a  critic  would  do  well  to 
imitate  that  courteous  knight  who  found  him- 
self compelled  by  duty  to  keep  the  lists  against 
Bfadamante.  He,  we  are  told,  defended  suc- 
cessfully the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  cham- 
Sien ;  but,  before  the  fight  began,  exchanged 
alisarda  for  a  1es.<  deadly  sword,  of  which  he 
carefully  blunied  the  puint  and  edge.f 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only  im- 
mtinities  which  Miss  Aikin  may  rightfully 
plead.  Several  of  her  works,  and  especially 
the  very  pleasing  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
James  the  First,  have  fully  entitled  her  to  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  good  writers.  One  of 
those  privileges  we  hold  to  be  this,  that  such 
writers,  when,  either  fVom  the  unlucky  choice 
of  a  subject,  or  fVom  the  indolence  too  often 
produced  by  success,  they  happen  to  fail,  shall 
not  he  subjected  to  the  severe  discipline  which 
it  it  sometimes  necessary  to  inflict  upon  dunces 
and  impostors;  but  shall  merely  be  reminded 
by  a  gentle  touch,  like  that  with  which  the  La- 
putan  flapper  roused  his  dreaming  lord,  that  it 
is  high  time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from  what 
we  have  said  that  Miss  Aikin's  book  has  dis- 
appointed us.  The  truth  is,  that  she  is  not  well 
acqaalnted  with  her  subject.  No  person  who 
IS  not  familiar  with  the  political  and  literaiy 
history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  William 
m.,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  I.,  can  possibly 
write  a  good  life  of  Addison.  Now,  we  mean 
no  reproach  to  Miss  Aikin,  and  many  will 
think  that  we  pay  her  a  compliment,  when  we 
say  that  her  studies  have  taken  a  different  di- 
rection. She  is  better  ac^ainted  with  Shaks- 
peare  and  Raleigh,  than  with  Congreve  and 
Prior;  and  is  far  more  at  home  among  the  rufls 
and  peaked  beards  of  Theobald's  than  among 
ihe  Steenkirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  sur- 
rounded Queen  Anne's  tea-table  at  Hampton. 
She  seems  to  have  written  about  the  Elizabethan 
age,  because  she  had  read  much  about  it ;  she 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  read  a  little 
about  the  age  of  Addison,  because  she  had  de- 
termined to  write  about  it    The  consequence 
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is,  that  she  has  had  to  describe  men  and  thingf , 
withoot  having  either  a  Correct  or  a  vivid  idea 
of  them,  and  that  she  has  oAen  fallen  into  er- 
rors of  a  very  serious  kind.  Some  of  these 
errors  we  may,  perhaps,  take  occasion  to  point 
out.  But  we  have  not  time  to  point  out  one 
half  of  those  which  we  have  observed ;  and  it 
is  but  too  likely  that  we  may  not  have  ob- 
served all  those  which  exist  The  reputation 
which  Miss  Aikin  has  justly  earned  stands  so 
high,  and  the  charm  of  Addison's  letters  is  so 
great,  that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  may 
probably  be  required.  If  so,  we  hope  that 
every  paragraph  will  be  revised,  and  that  every 
date  and  statement  of  fact  about  which  there 
can  be  the  smallest  doubt  win  be  carefully  veri- 
fied. 

To  Addison  hi^mself  we  are  Vound  by  a  sen- 
timent  as  much  like  affection  as  any  sentiment 
can  be  which  is  inspired  by  one  who  has  been 
sleeping  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  We  trust,  however,  that  this 
feeling  will  not  betray  us  into  that  abject  idola- 
try which  we  have  often  bad  occasion  to  repre- 
hend in  others,  and  which  seldom  faiJs  to  make 
both  the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous.  A. 
man  of  genius  and  virtue  is  b'at  a  man.  AU 
his  powers  cannot  be  equally  developed;  nor 
can  we  expect  from  him  perfect  sel^knowledffe. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  thai 
Addison  has  left  us  some  compositions  which 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic 
poems  hardly  equal  to  Parnell's,  some  criticism 
as  superficial  as  Dr.  Blair's,  ai>d  a  tragedy  not 
very  much  belter  than  Dr.  Johnson's,  It  is 
praise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer^  that,  in  a  high 
department  of  literature,  in  which  many  vol- 
nent  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  he 
has  had  no  equal;  and  this  may  with  strict 
justice  be  said  of  Addison^ 

As  a  man  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  ado- 
ration which  he  received  from  those,  who,  he- 
witched  by  his  fascinating  society,  and  indebted 
for  all  the  comforts  of  life  to  his  generous  and 
deUcate  friendship,  worshipped  him  nightly  in 
his  favourite  temple  at  Button's.  But,  id\er  full 
inquiry  and  impartial  reflection,  we  have  lon|^ 
been  convinced,  that  he  deserved  as  muo^i  love 
and  esteem  as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  anyofbur 
infirm  and  erring  race.  Some  blemishes  may 
undoubtedly  be  detected  in  bis  character;  but  the 
more  carefully  it  is  examined,  the  more  will  it  ap- 
pear, to  use  the  phraseof  the  old  anatomists,sonnd 
m  the  noble  parts— free  from  all  taint  of  perfidy, 
of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude,  of  envy. 
Men  may  easily  be  named  in  whom  some  par- 
ticular good  disposition  has  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  Addison.  But  the  just  bar* 
mony  of  qualities,  the  exact  temper  between  the 
stern  and  the  humane  virtues,  the  habitual  ob- 
servance of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral  rec- 
titude, but  of  moral  grace  and  dignity,  distift* 
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gnish  him  from  all  men  who  have  been  tried  by 
equally  fall  informaiioD. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Ad- 
dison,  who,  though  eclipsed  by  his  more  cele- 
brated SOD,  made  some  figare  in  the  world,  and 
occupies  with  credit  two  folio  p^ges  in  the 
"Giographia  Britannica.**  Lancelot  was  sent 
up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to 
<4ueen*s  College,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth;  made  some  progress  in  learn- 
ing; became,  like  most  of  his  fellow-students, 
a  violent  royalist;  lampooned  the  heads  of  the 
university,  and  was  forced  to  ask  pardon  on  his 
bended  knees.  When  he  had  left  college,  he 
earned  an  humble  subsistence  by  reading  the 
liturgy  of  the  fallen  church  to  the  families  of 
those  sturdy  squires  whose  manor-houses  were 
scattered  over  the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the 
restoration,  his  royalty  was  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk. 
When  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  France,  he  lost  his 
employment  But  Tangier  bad  been  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  Infanta  Catharine ;  and  to  Tan- 
gier Lancelot  Addison  was  sent.  A  more  mise- 
rable situation  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  unfortunate  settlers 
were  more  tormented  by  the  heats  or  by  the 
rains;  by  the  soldiers  within 'the  wall  or  the 
Moors  without  it  One  advantage  the  chaplain 
had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studyingthe  historyandmannersoi  theJews  and 
Mohammedans;  and  of  (his  opportunity  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  excellent  use.  On  his  return 
to  England,  after  some  years  of  banishment,  he 
published  an  interesting  volume  on  the  polity 
ai)d  religion  of  Barbary ;  and  another  on  the 
Hebrew  customs,  and  the  state  of  rabbinical 
learning.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and 
dean  of  Litchfield.  It  is  said  that  he  would 
have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revolution, 
if  he  had  not  given  offence  to  the  government 
by  strenuously  opposing  the  convocation  of 
1689,  the  liberal  policy  of  William  andTillotson. 

In  16T2,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return 
(Vom  Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was  bom.  Of 
Josi^ph's  childhood  we  know  little.  He  learned 
his  rudiments  at  schools  in  his  father's  neigh- 
beurhood,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Charter 
House.  The  anecdotes  which  are  popularly 
.related  about  his  boyish  tricks  do  not  harmo- 
nize very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper 
years.  There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was 
the  ringleader  in  a  barring-out;  and  another 
tradition  that  he  ran  away  rirom  school,  and  hid 
himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on  berries  and 
slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a  long  search 
he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  If  these 
stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curioas  to  know 
by  what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous  and  en- 
terprising a  lad  was  transformed  into  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  modest  of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Jo- 
seph's pranks  may  have  been,  he  pursued  his 
studies  vigorously  and  successfally.  At  fifteen 
he  was  not  only  fit  for  the  university,  but  car- 
ried thither  a  classical  taste,  and  a  stock  of 
learning  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
m'astet  of  arts.     He  was  entered  at  Queen^s 


College^  Oxford ;  but  he  had  not  been  many 
months  there,  when  some  of  his  Latin  versea 
fell  by  accident  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancas- 
ter, dean  of  Magdalene  College*  The  young 
scholar's  diction  and  versification  were  already 
such  as  veteran  professors  might  envy.  Dr» 
Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such 
promise ;  nor  was  an  opportunity  long  want- 
ing. The  Revolution  bad  just  taken  place; 
and  nowhere  had  it  been  hailed  with  more  de- 
light than  at  Magdalene  College.  That  great 
and  opulent  corporation  had  been  treated  by 
James,  and  by  his  chancellor,  with  an  insolence 
and  injustice  which,  even  in  such  a  prince  and 
in  suc^  a  minister,  may  justly  excite  amaze- 
ment; and  which  had  done  more  than  even  the 
prosecution  of  the  bishops  to  alienate  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  throne.  A  pre- 
sident, duly  elected,  had  been  violently  expelled 
from  his  dwelling.  A  papist  had  been  set  over 
the  society  by  a  royal  mandate :  the  Fellows, 
who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  refuse  to 
submit  to  this  usurper,  had  been  driven  forth 
from  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens^  to  die 
of  want  or  to  live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of 
redress  and  retribution  speedily  came.  The 
intriiders  were  ejected;  the  venerable  house 
was  again  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates:  learn- 
ing flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  Hough ;  and  with  learning  was  united 
a  mild  and  liberal  spirit,  too  often  wanting  in 
the  princely  colleges  of  Oxford.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  through  which  the  so- 
ciety had  passed,  there  ha4  been  no  election  of 
new  members  during  the  year  1688.  In  16899 
therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary  number 
of  vacancies ;  and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it 
easy  to  procure  for  his  young  friend  admiitanca 
to  the  advantages  of  a  foundation  then  generally 
esteemed  the  wealthiest  in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene,  Addison  resided  during  ten. 
years.  He  was,  at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  * 
who  are  called  dtmiaj  but  was  subsequently 
elected  a  fellow.  His  college  is  still  proud  of 
his  name ;  his  portrait  still  bangs  in  the  hali ; 
and  strangers  are  still  told  that  his  favourite 
walk  was  under  tlie  elms  which  fringe  the 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Cberwell.  It  is 
said,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  diif- 
tinguished  among  his  fellow-students  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  feelings,  by  the  shyness  of  his 
manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
often  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night. 
It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  ability  and 
learning  stood  high.  Many  years  later  the 
ancient  doctors  of  Magdalene  continued  to 
talk  in  their  common  room  of  boyish  com- 
positions, and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  no 
copy  of  exercises  so  remarkable  had  been 
preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  Miss 
Aikin  has  committed  the  error,  very  pardon- 
able in  a  lady,  of  overraUng  Addison's  classi- 
cal attainments.  In  one  department  of  learn- 
ing, indeed,  his  proficiency  was  3uch  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Ca- 
tullus down  to  Claudian  and  Prudentius,  was 
singularly  exact  and  profound.  He  understood , 
them  thoroughly,  entered  into  their  spirit,  and 
had  the  finest  and  n^J>st  cUscrinmatingM 
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Hon  of  all  their  pecaliarities  of  stvle  and 
n#rody;  nay.*  hfe  copied  their  manrrfer' with 
atlAilrable  aklll,  and  iidqyass^d,  vr^  thiak,  all 
thi^  British  iatitators  vi^  had  preceded  him, 
BHtiHanart  and  Milton  aflone  excepted.  This  is 
high  praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with 
justice  go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious 
attention,  daring  his  residence  at  the  nniver- 
sity,  Was  almost  entirety  concentrated  on  Latin 
pdiiry ;'  and  ihfat,  if  he  did*  hot  whoHy  neglect 
other  prorinces  of  ancient  literature,  he  tonch- 
safM  lo-thetn  otily  a  cbrsory  glance.  He  does 
not  appear  to' haie'  attained  more  than  aa  or- 
diV^ary  tic^nainfarfce  with  the  political  and 
moral  writers  of  Home;  nor  was  hfs  own 
Lathi  pro^e  by  any  means  eqAal  to  his  Latin' 
▼erseJ'  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  though  doubt< 
lei^  such  as  wa^,  in  his  time,  thought  respect 
able  at  Oxford,  was  eridently  li^ss  than  that 
which  many  lads  now  carry  away  erery  year 
from  Eton  and  Rugby.  A  minute  examination 
of-  his  work,  if  we  had  time  to  make  such  an 
examination,  would  folly  bear  oat'  these  re- 
m«(rky.  '  "We  will  briefly  advert  to  a  fcw  of  the 
falits  on  which  our  jndgment  t«  grounded. 

(Treat  praise  is  due  to  the  notes  which  Ad- 
dison appended  to  his  version  of  the  second 
arid  third  books  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Tet 
these  notes,  while  they  show  him  to  hare  been, 
in'liis  6wn  domain,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
shfow  also  how  confined  that'  domain  was. 
They  are  rich  in  apposite  references  to  Virgil, 
8tB[tius,  add  Claudian;  but  ther  Contain  not  a 
sinj^e  niustmtioii  drawn  f^om  the  Greek  poets. 
Now  if,  in  the  whoTe  compass  of  Lathi  litera- 
tu^,  there  be  a  passage  which  stands  in  need 
of  illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets,  it 
is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in  the  third  book  of 
thift '  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for 
thlt  story  to  Euripides  aud  Theocritus,  both 
of  whom  he  has  sometimes  followed  minutely. 
Bat  neither  to  Euripides  nor  to  Theocritus 
ddc^  Addison  make  the  Oiintest  alhision ;  and 
we,  therefore,  believe  that  we  do  not  wrong 
him  by*  supposing  that  he  had  little  or  no  knbw- 
ledge  of  tnehr  works. 

'His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  bound  with  clas- 
sical ^notations,  happily  introdnced;  but  his 
quotations,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
are  taken  from  Latin  verse.  He  draws  more 
illustrations  from  Ausonius  and  Manilius  than 
from  Cicero.  Even  his  notions  of  the  ^litical 
afrd  mHitai-y  afl^airs  of  the  Romans  seem  to  be 
deHved  frotn  poets  and  poetasters.  Spots  made 
nvemo^ble  by  events  which  have  changed  the 
d^tintes  of  the  world,  and  have  been  worthily 
retried  "by  great  historians,bring  to  his  mind 
onl^  scraps  of  some  ancient  Pye  or  Hayley. 
Iii  the  gorge  of  the  Appennines  he  naturallv 
reinembert^  fhe  hardship^  which  Hannibars 
army  endured,  and  proceeds  to  cite,  not  the 
aAfhentIc  harrative  of  Polybiui,  not  the  pic- 
tuHss^tfe  narfatJv*  lof  Livy,  bat  the  languid 
hectometers  of  Silius  Italicus.  On  the  banks 
of  \he  Rubicon  he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's 
liviely  description ;  or  of  the  stern  conciseness 
of  the  commentaries;  or  of  those  letters  to 
Alticus  which  so  forcibly  express  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensitive  mind  at  a 
great  crisis.  His  only  authority  for  ^e  events 
•f  the  civil  war  is  Lucan. 


All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Home 
and  Florence  are  Greek.  ^Addison  sawthemi  ' 
however,  without  recalling  obe  sihgfe  fent 
of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus,  or  of  the  Attic 
dramatists;  but  they  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion innumerable  passages  in  llorace,  Juvenal, 
Statins,  and  Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  /'Treatise  on 
Medals.**    In  that  pleasing  worW  we  fiod'abbut 
three  hundred  passages  extracted  with  greisit ' 
judgment  from  the  Rbman  poets ;  but  we  d6  ' 
not  recollect  a  single  passage  taken  from  atiy*' 
Roman  orator  or  historian;  and  we  are  conn-  ' 
dent  thdtnot  a  line  is  quoted  from  any  Greek 
writer.    No'  person  who  had  derived  all  his 
information  on  the  stibject  of  medals  from  Ad- " 
dison,  would  sdspect  that  th^  Greek  coins  irere 
in  historical  interest  equal,  and  in  beauty  of ' 
execution  far  superior  to  those  of  Rome.   * 

If  it  were  necessarv  to  find  any  further  proof 
that  Addison's  classical  knowledge  was  con- 
fined within  narrowiiitiits,  that  proof  would  be  ' 
furnished  by  his  "Essay  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity."  The  Roman  poets  throw  little 
or  no  light  on  the  literary  and  historical  ques- 
tions which  he  is  under  the  necessitv  of  ex- 
amining in  that  essay.  He  is,  therefore,  left: 
completely  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  see  how  helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from ' 
blunder  to  blunder.'  He  assigns  as  grounds  for 
his  religious  belief,  stories  as  i&bsurd  as  that 
of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  aiid  forgeries  as  rank 
as  Ireland*s  **  Vdrtigern  ;**  puts  faith  in  the  lie 
aboat  the  thundering  legion  ;  is  convinced  that 
Tiberias  moved  the  senate  to  admit  Jesus' 
among  the  gods  \  and  pronounces  the  letter  of 
Agbarus,  king  of  Edessa,  to  be  a  record  of 
great  authority.  Nor  were  these  errors  the 
effects  of  saperstiiion ;  for  to  superstition  Ad- 
dison was  by  lio  means  prone.  The  truth  is, 
that  he  was  writing  about  what  be  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter  from 
which' it  apt>ears  that,whil^  Addison  resi<ieii 
at  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  sevek-al  writers  whoih 
the  booksellers  Engaged  to  make  an  English 
version  of  Herodotus;' and  she  infers  that  hie  ' 
must  have  been  a  good  Gfeek  scholar.    We 
can  allow  Very  Tittle  weight  to  this  argument,' 
when  we  cfonsider  that  his  fellow-labourers 
were  to  have   been    Boyle    and  Blackmote. 
Boyle  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  nominal 
author  of  the  worst  book  on  Greek  history  and 
philology  that  e^er  waS  printed;  and  this  book,' 
bad  as  it  Is,  BoyU  wa:^  unabl^  to  produce  Wiihh-  ' 
out  help.    Of  Bl.ackmore's  attainments  in  the  ' 
ancient  tongiies,'it Hi^y  tie' sbtficieAt  to  say 
that,  in  his  prose,  be  hhs  confounded  an  apho^' 
rism  with  an  apophihegm^  add  that  when,  in 
his  Verse,  "he  treats  of  classical  subjecfS,  his 
habit  is  to  regale  his  ^ead^r^  with  foof  fal^e 
quantities  to  a  [iage  \ 

It  is  nrobable  thlit'ilie  cla-^sical  acquirements 
of  Addison  wei^  bfas  much  service  to  him  a^" 
if  they  had  been  more  extensive. '  The  world  ' 
generally  gives  its  admiration,  not  to  the  man 
who'  does  what  nobody  else  even  attempts  to 
do,  but  to  the  man  who  does  best  what  mulir- 
tndes  do  well.    Bentley  was  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  other  s(iho1ars  o^  his  Sxink' ' 
that  v^ry  few  among  diim  oould  discorer  hft' 
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inperiont7.  Bat thf  accompHshmcDt  in  which 
Addison  excelled  his  contemporaries  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and  a.ssiduoosly 
cultivated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning:. 
Everybody  who  had  been  at  a  public  school 
had  written  Latin  verses;  many  had  written 
such  verses  with  tolerable  success ;  and  were 
"quite  able  to  appreciate,  though  by  no  means 
able  to  rival,  the  skill  with  which  Addison 
imitated  Virgil.  His  lines  on  the  Barometer, 
and  the  Bowling-Green,  were  applauded  by 
hundreds  to  whom  the  **  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris**  was  as  unintelligible  as 
the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obelisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  num- 
bers, are  common  to  all  Addison's  Latin  poems. 
Our  favourite  piece  is  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes 
and  Pygmies;  for  in  that  piece  we  discern  a 
gleam  of  the  fancy  and  humour  which  m^ny 
years  later  enlivened  thousands  of  breakfast 
tables.  Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known 
to  steal  a  hint :  and  he  certainly  owed  as  liillq 
to  his  predecessors  as  any  modern  writer, 
y^t  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  bor- 
rowed, perhaps  unconsciously,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest touches  in  his  Voyage  to  LilUpul  from 
Addison's  verses.    Let  our  readers  judge. 

"The  Emperor,**  says  Gulliver,  "  is  taller  by 
about  the  breadth  of  my  nail  th<in  any  of  his 
court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe 
into  the  beholders.** 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels 
appeared,  Addison  wrote  these  lines : — 

**  Jtn^Mi  •<>•  inter  mediM  ■«•«  arduiu  iofari 
Pygmeailum  dactor,  qui,  niaje«Ut«  vereodim, 
InceMuqiie  frrnvii,  rrllquot  tnpereinitiet  nmnei 
Mole  glgmnteft,  nedlaaiqMe  exeurgit  In  ■inam/* 

The  liatin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly 
and  justly  admired  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge before  his  name  had  ever  been  heard  by 
the  wits  who  thronged  the  cotf^e-houses  round 
Dniry-Lane  theatre.  In  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public 
as  a  writer  of  English  verse.  He  addressed 
som«  complimentary  lines  to  Dryden,  who, 
aft^r  many  triumphs  and  many  reverses,  had 
at  length  reached  a  secure  and  lonelyeminence 
among  the  literary  men  of  that  age.  jDryden  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  young 
scholar's  praise ;  and  an  interchange  of  civili- 
ties and  good  offices  followed.  Addison  was 
probably  introduced  by  Pryden  to  Congreve, 
and  was  certainly  presented  by  Congreve  to 
Charles  Montagu,  who  was  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  whig  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  poetry.  He  published  a  trans- 
lation of  part  of  the  fourth  Oeorgic,  Lines  to 
King  William,  and  other  performances  of  equal 
value;  that  is  to  say,  of  no  value  at  all.  But 
in  thpse  days  the  public  were  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  with  applause  pieces  which  would 
How  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  New- 
digate  prize,  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  heroic  couplet  was 
then  the  favourite  measure.  The  art  of  arrang- 
ing words  in  that  measure,  so  that  the  lines 
may  flow  smoothly,  that  the  accents  may  fall 
correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear 
Arofefgly^  and  that  there  may  be  a  paose  at  the 


end  of  every  distich,  i&  an,  art  as  m^chaniMl 

as  t^at  Oif.mending  a  keiil^,  or  «hpf  iiig  a  hor^,; 
and  may  be  learned  by  any  human  being  who 
has  sense, enough  to  learn  any  thing.  But, like 
other  mechauical  arts,  it  was  gradually .  (o^- 
proved  by  means  of  many  experiments  and 
many  failurcN.  It  was  reserved  for  Pop^  to 
discover  the  trick,  to  make  himself  complete 
master  of  it,  and  to  ieach  it  to  everybody  ei^e. 
From  the  time  when  his  "  Pastorals"  appear94« 
hergic  versification  became  jnaiter  of  rule  and 
compass;  and,  before  long,  all  artists  we^-e  o^ 
a  level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  uev^r  blun- 
dered on  one  happy  thought  or  expression  were 
able  to  write  reams  of  couplets  which,  as  far 
as  euphony  was  concerned,  could  not  be  .disr 
tinguished  from  those  of  Pope  himself,  an^ 
which  very  clever  writers  of  the  reign  of  Cliarlfs 
the  Second — Rochester,  for  example,  o^  Marye^ 
or  Oldham — would  have  ci^ntemplaied  with 
admiring  despair. 

Ben  Jouson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very 
small  man.  But  Hoole^  coming  after  Pope, 
had  learned  bow  to  manufacture  decasyllabic 
verses;  and  poured  them  forth  by  thousands 
and  lens  of  thousands,  all  as  well  turned,  as 
smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks 
which  have  passed  through  MnBrunell's  mill, 
in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  herojc 
couplets,  resemble  blocks  rudely  hewn -out  by 
an  unpractised  hand,  wit^h  a  olunt  batchet 
Take  as  a  specimen  his  translation  of  a  cel^> 
brated  passage  in  the  .^neid: — 

**  TMp  ehild  our  patem  earth,  stirred  up  with  spMe 
or  all  the  god«,  broujElit  forth,  and.  oe  »oiuo  write, 
She  WM  taut  alfter  of  that  plant  rare 
That  eoofht  to  soale  Jove>  court,  richt  ewMtoT  puM, 
Au«l  swlOer  Ikr  of  wing,  a  nu»iM>er  V8«t 
And  dreadAil.    I^tok,  how  many  pUmca  are  placed 
On  her  huge  corpee,  fn  many  waking  ey«« 
fMiok  undameath,  and,  which  may  €trnn$w  rla« 
In  the  report,  aa  many  tonfuea  alie  weara.'* 

Compare  wkh  these  jagged  misshapen  di»» 
tiehs  the  n«at  fabric  which  Hoole's  machina 
produces  in  unlimited  abundance.  We  take 
the  first  lines  on  which  we  open  in  his  versioa 
of  Tasso.  They  are  neither  better  nor  worsa 
than  the  rest:— 

«*  O  thou,  who«*er  thou  art,  whonA  nf epn  are  led 
By  choice  or  thte,  thaaa  lonely  ahorea  to  tread. 
No  p«ater  wondvra  eaal  or  want  «an  boast 
Than  yon  Mnall  inland  on  the  pleaMng  coa«t. 
If  eVr  thy  sight  would  blitsful  nccneu  explore. 
The  current  paaa,  and  seek  the  Author  chore." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has  been 
a  glut  of  lines  of  this  sort;  and  we  are  now  ait 
little  disposed  to  admire  a  man  for  being  able 
to  write  them  as  for  being  able  to  write  his 
name.  But  in  the  days  of  William  the  Third 
such  versification  was  rare ;  and  a  rhymer  who 
had  any  skill  in  it  passed  for  a  great  poet ;  just 
as  in  the  dark  ages  a  person  who  could  write 
his  name  passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accord^ 
ingty.  Puke,  Stepney,  Oranyille,  Walsh,  and 
others,  whose  only  title  to  fame  was  that  they 
said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might  have  been 
as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what  was  not  worth 
saying  at  all,  were  honoured  with  marks  of 
distinction  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  ge- 
ttlns.  With  these  Addison  must  have  ranked, 
if  he  bad  not  earned  true  and  lasting  glory  by 
performanoes  which  vary  little  resembled  hit 
juveoiie  poems.      ^y,u^^^  uy  ^.  ^  "^  <A  ^^ 
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Dryden  was  now  basted  with  Virgil,  and  ob- 
tained from  Addison  a  critical  pre&ce  to  the 
Oeurgies.  In  return  for  this  service,  and  for 
other  Genrices  of  the  same  kind,  the  veteran 
poet,  in  the  postscript  to  the  translation  of  the 
JSneid,  complimented  his  yoang  friend  with 

Seat  liberality,  and  indeed  with  more  liberality 
an  sincerity.  He  aflected  to  be  afraid  that 
his  own  performance  would  not  sustain  a  com- 
parison with  the  version  of  the  fourth  Georgic, 
bj  **  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison  of  Ox- 
ford." •♦After  his  bees,"  added  Dryden,  *'  my 
latter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the  hiring.*** 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Addison  to  chose  a  calling.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  point  his  course  toward  the 
clerical  profession.  His  habits  were  regular, 
his  opinions  orthodox.  His  college  had  large 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  its  gift,  and  boasts 
that  it  has  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  almost 
every  see  in  England.  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison 
held  an  honourable  place  in  the  church,  and 
had  set  his  heart  on  seeing  his  son  a  clergy- 
man. It  is  clear,  from  some  expressions  in  the 
young  man*s  rhymes,  that  his  intention  was  to 
take  orders.  But  Charles  Montagu  interfered. 
Montagu  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by 
verses,  well-timed  and  not  contemptibly  writ-* 
ten,  but  never,  we  think,  rising  above  medioc- 
rity. Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  he  early  quitted  poetiy,  in  which  he 
Could  never  have  obtained  a  rank  as  high  as 
that  of  Dorset  or  Roscommon,  and  turned  his 
mind  to  official  and  parliamentary  business. 
It  is  written  that  the  ingenious  person  who  un- 
dertook to  instruct  Rasselas,  prince  of  Abys- 
sinia, in  the  art  of  dying,  ascended  an  eminence, 
waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  in- 
stantly dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it  is  added 
that  the  wings  which  were  unable  to  support 
him  through  the  sky,  bore  him  up  effectually  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  the  water.  This  is  no  bad 
type  of  the  fate  of  Charles  Montagu,  and  of 
men  like  him.  When  he  attempted  to  soar 
into  the  regions  of  poetical  invention,  he  alto- 
gether failed ;  bnt  as  soon  as  he  had  descended 
from  his  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and 
grosser  element,  his  talents  instantly  raised  him 
above  the  mass.  He  became  a  distinguished 
financier,  debater,  courtier,  and  party  leader. 
He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  the  pursuits 
of  his  early  days;  but  he  showed  that  fondness, 
not  by  wearying  the  public  with  his  own  feeble 
performances,  but  by  discovering  and  enoou- 
raging  literary  excellence  in  others.  A  crowd 
of  wits  and  poets,  who  would  easily  have 
Tanquished  him  as  a  competitor,  revered  him 
•a  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans  for  the 
enoouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially 
supported  by  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  of  his 
colleagoes,  the  lord  keeper  Somers.  Though 
both  these  great  statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of 
letters,  it  was  not  solely  from  a  love  of  letters 
that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist  youths  of  high 
intellectual  qualifications  in  the  public  service. 
The  Revolution  had  altered  the  whole  system  of 
goveriunent.  Before  that  event,  the  press  had 
i>een  controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Pariiament 
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had  sat  only  two  months  ia  eight  years.  Ji^xif 
the  press  was  free,  and  had  begun  to  exercise 
unprecedented  influence  on  the  public  mind. 
Parliament  mat  annually  and  sat  long.  The 
chief  power  in  the  slate  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  such  a  conjunctare, 
it  was  natural  that  literary  and  oratorical 
talents  should  rise  in  value.  There  was  dan- 
ger that  a  government  which  neglected  such 
talents  might  be  subverted  by  them.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy 
which  led  Montagu  and  Somei'i>  to  attach  such 
talents  to  the  whig  party,  by  the  strongest  ties 
both  of  interest  and  of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  we  have  recently  seen  similar  effects 
from  similar  causes.  The  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  established  representative  government  in 
France.  The  men  of  letters  instantly  rose  to 
the  highest  importance  in  the  slate.  At  the 
present  moment,  moat  of  the  persons  whom 
we  see  at  the  head  both  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  opposition  have  been  professors, 
historians,  journalists,  poets.  The  infiuence 
of  the  literary  class  in  England,  during  the 
generation  which  followed  the  Revolution  was 
great,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  has'lately 
been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the  aristo- 
cracy of  intellect  had  to  contend  with  a  power- 
ful and  deeply  rooted  aristocracy  of  a  very 
different  kind.  France  has  no  Somersets  and 
Shrewsburies  to  keep  down  her  Addisons  and 
Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had 
just  completed  his  twenty-seventh  year,  that  the 
coarse  or  his  life  was  finally  determined.  Both 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  ministry  were  kindly 
disposed  towards  him.  In  political  upinionahe 
already  was,  what  he  continued  lo  be  through 
life,  a  firm,  though  moderate  whig.  He  ha<i 
addressed  the  most  polished  and  vigorous  oi 
his  early  Euzlish  lines  to  Somers;  and  had 
dedicated  to  Montagu  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Vir- 
gilian,  both  in  style  and  rhythm,  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of  the  young  poet's 
great  friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to  employ 
him  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  But 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
was  a  qualification  indispensable  to  a  diplo- 
matist ;  and  this  qualification  Addison  had  not 
acquired.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  desirable 
that  he  should  pass  some  time  on  the  Continent 
in  preparing  himself  for  oflicial  employmenu 
His  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  travel ;  but  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the 
lord  keeper.  It  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
hended that  some  difficulty  might  be  surtea  by 
the  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  But  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  wrote  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  Hough.  The  stale — such  was  the 
purport  of  Montagu's  letter— covld  not,  at  that 
time,  spare  to  the  church  such  a  man  as  Addi- 
son. Too  many  high  posts  were  already  occu- 
pied by  adventurers,  who^  destitute  of  every 
liberal  art  and  sentiment,  at  once  pillaged  and 
disgraced  the  country  which  they  pretended  to 
serve.  It  had  become  necessaiy  to  recrmi  t  ibr  the 
public  service  from  a  vety  different  class>ih>m 
that  class  of  which  Addi5on  was  the  represeiua- 
tire.    The  dote  of  the  miniaur  a  letter  waa  xt* 
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markable.  «*  I  am  called,''  he  said,  **  an  enemy 
of  the  chnrch.  Bot  I  will  never  do  it  any  other 
injury  than  keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it.'* 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1999,  Addison,  made  a  rich  man 
by  his  pension,  and  still  retaining  his  fellow- 
ship, quitted  his  beloved  Oxford,  and  set  out 
on  his  travels.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
there  with  great  kindness  and  politeness  by  a 
kinsman  of  his  friend  Montagu,  Charles  Barl 
of  Manchester,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  The 
countess,  a  whig  and  a  toast,  was  probably  as 
gracious  as  her  lord ;  for  Addison  long  retained 
an  agreeable  recollection  of  the  impression 
which  she  at  this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in 
Some  lively  lines  written  on  the  {^lasses  of  the 
Kit-Cat  club,  described  the  envy  which  her 
cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine  bloom  of 
England,  had  excited  among  the  painted  beau- 
ties of  Versailles. 

laouis  XIV.  was  at  this  time  expiating  the 
rices  of  his  youth  by  a  devotion  which  had  no 
root  in  reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  in  charity. 
The  servile  literature  of  France  had  changed 
its  character  to  suit  the  changed  character  of 
the  prince.  No' book  appeared  that  had  not  an 
air  of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just  dead, 
bad  passed  the  close  of  hi8  life  in  writing  sa- 
cred dramas ;  and  Dacier  was  seeking  for  the 
Athanasian  mysteries  of  Plato.  Addison  de- 
scribed this  state  of  things  in  a  short  but  lively 
and  graceful  letter  to  Montagu.  Another  letter, 
written  about  the  same  time  to  the  lord  keeper, 
conveyed  the  strongest  assurances  of  gratitude 
and  attachment  "The  only  return  I  can  make 
to  your  lordship,"  said  Addison,  **  will  be  to 
apply  myself  entirely  to  my  business."  With 
this  view  he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois ; 
a  place  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  Frercb 
language  was  spoken  in  its  highest  purity,  and 
where  iK>t  a  single  Englishman  could  be  found. 
Here  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly  and 
profitably.  Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blols  one  of 
his  associates,  an  abb^  named  Philippeaox, 
gare  an  account  to  Joseph  Spence»  If  this 
account  is  to  be  trusted,  Addison  studied  much, 
mused  much,  talked  little,  had  fits  of  absence, 
and  either  had  no  love  affairs,  or  was  too  dis- 
creet to  confide  them  to  the  abb^.  A  man  who, 
even  when  surrounded  by  fellow-coimtrymen 
aad  fellow-students,  had  always  been  remark- 
ably shy  ^nd  silent,  was  not  likely  to  be  loqua- 
cious in  a  forei$;n  tongue,  and  among  foreign 
companions.  But  it  is  clear  from  Addison's 
letters,  some  of  which  were  long  aAer  publish- 
ed in  the  "  Ouardian,"  that  while  he  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he  was 
really  observing  French  society  with  that  kcea 
and  sly,  yet  not  ill-natored  side-glance  which 
was  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and  hay* 
ing  now  mastered  the  French  language,  found 
great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  French  philo- 
sophers and  poets.  He  gave  an  account  in  a 
letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of  two  highly  interest- 
iag  conversations,  one  with  Malebranche,  the 
other  with  Boileau.  Malebranche  expressed 
great  partiality  for  the  Eaglish,  and  extolled 
Ike  genius  of  Newton,  but  shook  his  head  when 


Hobbes  was  mentioned*  and  was  indeed  so 
unjust  as  to  call  the  author  of  the  **  Leviathan" 
a  poor  silly  creature.  Addison's  modesty  re- 
strained him  from  fully  relating,  in  his  letter, 
the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  Boi- 
leau. Boileau,  having  survived  the  friends 
and  rivals  of  his  youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melan- 
choly, lived  in  retirement,  seldom  went  either 
to  court  or  to  the  academy,  and  was  almost  in- 
accessible to  strangers.  Of  the  English  and 
of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing.  He 
had  hardly  heard  the  name  of  Dr}'dcn.  Some 
of  our  countrymen,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
patriotism,  have  assened  that  this  ignorance 
must  have  been  afiTecied.  We  own  that  we  see 
no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  English 
literature  was  to  the  French  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  what  German  literature  was  to  our  own 
grandfathers.  Very  lew,  we  suspect,  of  the 
accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  used  to  dine  in  I^eicester  Square  with  Sir 
Joshua,  or  at  Streatham  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  had 
the  slightest  notion  that  Wieland  was  one  of 
the  first  wits  and  poets,  and  fussing,  beyond 
all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in  Europe.  Boileau 
knew  just  as  little  about  the  ••  Paradise  Lost," 
and  about  **  Absalom  and  Ahitophel ;"  but  ho 
had  read  Addison's  Latin  poems,  and  admired 
them  greatly.  They  had  given  him,  he  said, 
quite  a  new  notion  of  the  state  of  learning  aad 
taste  among  the  English.  Johnson  will  have 
it  that  these  praises  were  insincere.  *<  No- 
thing," says  he»*'is  better  known  of  Boileau 
than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish 
contempt  of  modem  Latin;  and  therefore  his 
profession  of  regard  was  probably  the  eflect 
of  his  civdity  rather  than  approbation."  Now, 
nothing  is  better  known  of  Boiiean  than  that 
he  was  singularly  sparing  of  compliments. 
We  do  not  remember  that  cither  friendship  or 
fear  ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise  on  any 
composition  which  he  did  not  approve.  On 
literary  questions,  his  caustic,  disdainful,  and 
aelf^onfident  spirit  rebelled  against  that  au- 
thority to  which  every  thing  else  in  France 
bowed  down.  He  bad  the  spirit  to  tell  Louis 
XIV.  firmly,  and  even  rudely,  that  his  majesty 
knew  nothing  about  poetry,  and  admired  verses 
which  were  detestable.  What  was  there  in 
Addison's  position  that  could  induce  the  sa- 
tirist, whose  stem  and  fastidious  temper  bad 
been  the  dread  of  two  generations,  to  turn  sy- 
cophant for  the  first  and  last  time  1  Nor  was 
Boileau*s  contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  in- 
judicious or  peevish.  He  thought,  indeed,  that 
no  poem  of  the  ^ni  order  would  evsr  be 
written  in  a  dead  languagif.  And  did  be  think 
amiss  t  Has  not  the  experience  of  centuries 
confirmed  bis  opinion  t  Boiiean  abo  thought 
it  probable  that,  in  the  best  modem  Latin,  a 
writer  of  the  Angnstan  age  would  have  de- 
tected ludicrous  improprieties.  And  who  can 
think  otherwise!  What  modern  scholar  can 
honestly  declare  that  he  sees  the  smallest  im- 
purity in  the  style  of  Livy  1  Yet  is  it  not  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  style  of  Livy,  Pollio,  whose  taste 
had  been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
detected  the  inelegant  idiom  of  the  Po  1  Has 
any  modern  scholar  understood  Latin  better 
than  Frederick  the  Great  understood  French  ! 
Yet  is  i;  not  notoriotis  that  Frederick  iIm  Gfer 
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-^aAerret^gt  sptakinir*  wHthig  Frmch,  and 
Jtothiog  but  French,  during  more  than  half  a 
i'«ntury— «Aer  niileaming  bis  mother  tongue 
in  order  to  learn  French,  aAerliring  familiarly 
daring  many  years  with  French  associates — 
could  not,  to  the  la^t,  compotte  in  French,  with- 
out imminent  ri3k  of  committing  some  mistake 
vhich  wo»»ld  have  moved  a  smile  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Parix  1  Do  we  believe  that  Erasmus 
and  Fracastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr. 
Rohertson  and  air  Walter  Scott  wrote  English  1 
And  ajre  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India* 
(tbe  last  of  Dr.  Robertson's  works,^  in  Waver- 
ley,  in  Marmion,  Scotticisms  at  which  a  Lon- 
don apprentice  would  laugh  1  Bot  does  it 
follow,  because  we  think  thus,  that  we  can  ^d 
nothing  to  admire  in  the  noble  alcaies  of  Gray, 
or  in  the  playful  elegiac«<  of  Vincent  Bourne? 
Surely  not.  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant  or 
tasteless  as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating 
good  modem  Latin.  In  the  very  letter  to  which 
Johnson  alludes,  Boileau  8a5r8 — ^'Ne  oroyez 
pas  pourtant  que  je  veuille  par  U  bidmer  les 
vers  Latins  qoe  vous  m*avez  envoy^  d'un  de 
vos  iklusires  acad^miciens.  Je  les  ai  trouv^s 
fort  beaux,  et  dignes  de  Vida  et  de  l^nnazar, 
liiais  non  pas  d'Horace  et  de  Virgile."  Several 
poems,  in  modern  Latin,  have  been  praised  by 
Boileau  quite  as  liberally  as  it  was  his  habit  to 
praise  any  thing.  He  says,  for  example,  of 
Pere  Fraguier's  epigrams,  that  Caiulins  seems 
10  have  cojom  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof 
that  Boilcao  did  not  feel  the  undisoeming  con- 
tempt for  modern  Latin  verses  which  has  been 
imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  wrote  and  published 
Latin  verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed,  it 
happens* curiously  enough,  that  the  most  severe 
censure  ever  proMoenoed  by  bim  oa  moden 
Jfatin,  is  conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters.  We 
aUude  to  the  fragment  which  begins— 

**<t«M  nmeHs  ttemin  me  fmlbotire  Lttinis, 
LosfB  Alpfts  dm  aatui  de  p«tre  Bkamltro, 
MuM,iiibe<r' 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the 
praise  which  Boileau  bestowed  on  the  Machina 
GtttictUantm,  and  the  O^ano-PygmtfomacAta,  was 
sincere.  He  certainly  opened  himself  to  Ad- 
dison with  a  freedom  which  was  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  tsteem.  Literature  was  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation.  The  old  man  talked  on  his 
iavourile  theme  much  and  well ;  indeed,  as  his 
yoang  hearer  thought,  incomparably  well.  Boi- 
]eaa  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
.great  critic  He  wanted  imagination;  but  he 
had  strong  sense.  His  literary  code  was  formed 
cm  aarrow  principles ;  but  in  applying  it,  he 
shewed  great  judgment  and  penetration.  In 
«ere  style,  abstraeted  from  the  ideas  of  which 
siyle  is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  Greek  writ- 
.ffs;  aad,  though  uoable  (blly  to  appreciate  their 
creative  genius,  admired  ihe  majestic  simpli- 
city of  their  manner,  and  had  learned  from 
Ihf  m  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It  is  easy, 
.we  think,  to  discover,  in  the  **  Spectator^  and 
•the  **  Ooaidian,**  traces  of  the  influence,  in  part 
.salutary  and  in  part  pernicious,  which  the  mind 
of  Boilean  had  on  the  mind  of  Addison. 

While  Addison  was  at  Pans,  an  event  took 
plaoe  whieh  made  that  capital  a  disagreeable 
mideaat  tor  an   Englishman  and  a  whig. 
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Charles,  second  of  the  namer'^ing  of  Spain, 
died ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Pbiup, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  sou  of  the  daufrtitn. 
The  King  of  France,  in  direct  violation  of  l^is 
engagements  both  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
the  states-general,  accepted  the  bequest  on  be- 
half of  his  grandson.  The  house  of  Bourbon 
was  at  the  summit  of  human  grandeur.  Eng- 
land had  been  outwitted,  and  feund  herself  in 
a  situation  at  once  degrading  and  perilous. 
The  people  of  France,  not  presaging  the  cala- 
mities by  which  they  were  destined  to  expiate 
the  perfidy  of  their  sovereign,  went  mad  with 
pride  and  delight  Every  man  looked  as  if  a 
great  estate  had  just  been  Uft  him.  *'The 
French  conversation,*  said  Addison,  *<  begins 
to  gmw  insupportable ;  that  which  was  before 
the  vainest  nation  in  the  world,  is  now  worse 
than  ever."  Sick  of  the  arro^ot  exultation  of 
the  Parisians,  and  probably  foreseeing  that  the 
peace  between  France  and  England  could  not 
be  of  long  duration,  he  set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December,  1700,*  he  embarked  at  Mar- 
seilles. As  he  glided  along  the  Ligurian  coasts 
he  was  delighted  by  the  sight  of  myrtles  and 
olive-trees,  which  retained  their  verdure  nnder 
the  winter  solstice.  Soon,  however,  he  en- 
countered one  of  the  black  storms  of  the  Me* 
diterranean.  'l*he  captain  of  the  ship  gave  up 
all  fbr  lost,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin 
who  happened  to  be  on  board.  The  English 
heretic,  in  the  mean  time,  fortified  himself 
against  the  terrors  of  death  with' devotions  of 
a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  impres- 
sion this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears 
from  the  ode — ^How  are  thy  servants  blest, 
O  Lord !"  which  waj  long  ai^er  published  in 
the  Spectator.  After  some  days  of  discomfbn 
and  danger,  Addison  was  glad  to  land  at  Savo- 
aa,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains 
wly»re  no  road  had  yet  been  hewn  Out  by  art^ 
to  the  city  of  Ctenoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  doge,  and 
by  the  nobles  whose  names  were  inscribed  on 
her  book  of  gold,  Addison  made  a  short  stay. 
He  admired  the  narrow  streets  orerhung  br 
long  lines  of  towering  palaces,  the  walls  rich 
with  frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  An- 
nunciation, and  the  tapestries  whereon  were 
recorded  the  long  glories  of  the  house  of  Doria. 
Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  con- 
templated the  Gothic  magnificence  of  the  cathe- 
dral with  more  wonder  than  pleasure.  Re 
passed  lake  Benacus  while  a  gale  was  blow- 
ing, and  saw  the  wares  raging  as  they  raged 
when  Virgil  looked  npon  them.  At  Teoicev 
then  the  gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  trivetier 
spent  the  carnival,  the  gayest  season  of  the 
year,  in  the  midst  of  masque^,  dances,  and  se- 
renades. Here  he  was  at  onee  diverted  and 
provoked  by  the  absurd  dramatic  pieces  which 
then  disgraced  the  Italian  stage.  Tb  one  of 
those  pieces,  however,  he  was  indebt^  Ibr  a 
valuable  hint  He  was  present  when  a  ridi- 
culous play  on  the  death  of  Cato  was  perfiMrm- 
ed.    Oato,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with  a  daughter 


•  ri  U  tu&iife  tlwl  AiMifMi  ■hfNtl4,  to  tW  anilhM  •fMs 

Bvels,  bavf  misdated  hn  depnrtnre  tVom  Msrseillep  tgr 

•  whole  ytmr,  ■nd  •tilt  mere  ttranfe  tl»t  thtt  ttlp  9t  the 
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cditloM,  aad  sever  detected  by  TiekeR  <m  ^  Hiifd. 
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*k¥'Bii\piOf  The  lady  had  given  her  heart  to 
'CaeKar.     The   rejected  lover   detenniored   to 

.destroy  himteelf.  He  appeared  seated  in  his 
'libr&r}',  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  a  Plutarch  and 
•aTasso  before  him;  and,  in  this  position  he 

prononnced  a  soliloquy  before  he  struck  the 

*  blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  a 
circamstatice  as  this  shouM  have  escaped  the 

*  notice  of  all  Addison's  biographers.  There 
cannot,  we  conceive,  be  the  smallest  doabt  that 
this  scene,  in  spite  of  its  absurdities  and  ana- 

'  ehronisms,  struck  the  traveller's  imagination, 
and  svggested  to  him  the  thought  of  bringing 

'  Cato  on  the  English  stage.    It  is  well  known 
that  at>out  this  time  he  began  his  tragedy,  and 
that  be  finished  the  first  four  acts  before  he  re- 
turned to  England. 
On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Rome,  he  ^as 

'drawn  some  miles  out  of  the  beaten  road,  by  a 

'  wish  to  see  the  smallest  independent  state  in 
Europe.    On  a  rock  where  the  snow  still  lay, 

Uhough  the  Italian  spring  was  now  far  ad- 
vanced, was  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San 
iMarino.  The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded 
town  were  so  bad  that  few  travellers  had  ever 

'  visited  it,  and  none  had  ever  published  an  ac- 
count of  it.    Addison   could  not  suppress  a 

*  good-natured  smite  at  the  simple  manners  and 
institutions  of  this  singular  community.  But 
he  observed,  with  the  exultation  of  a  whig,  that 

*  the  rude  mountain  tract  which  fbrmed  the  tcrri- 
'  lory  of  the  republic,  swarmed  with  an  honest, 

healthy,  contented  peasantry:  while  the  rich 
plain  whicli  surrounded  the  metropolis  of  civil 
and  spiritual  tyranny,  was  scarcely  less  deso- 
late than  the  uncleared  wilds  of  America. 

At  Rome,  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit 
only  long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  of  the  Pantheon.  His  haste  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  the  holy  week  was 
close  at  hand.  He  has  given  no  hint  which  can 
enable  us  to  pronounce  why  he  chose  to  fly 
from  a  spectacle  which  every  year  allures  from 
distant  regions  persons  of  far  less  taste  and 
sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling,  as  he 
did,  at  the  charge  of  a  government  distinguished 
by  its  enmity  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  may 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  imprudent  in 
him  to  assist  at  the  most  magnificent  rite  of 
thatcnurch.  Many  eyes  would  be  upon  him; 
and  he  might  find  it  diflkult  to  behave  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  ofience  neither  to  his  pa- 
trons in  England,  nor  to  those  among  whom  he 
resided.  Whatever  his  motives  may  have 
been,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  most  august 
and  affecting  ceremony  which  is  known  among 
-nea,  and  posted  along  the  Appian  way  to 
Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now, 
perhaps,  its  chief  attractions.  The  lovely  bay 
and  the  awful  mountain  were  indeed  there. 
But  a  farm  hoase  stood  on  the  theatre  of  Her- 
culaneum,  and  rows  of  vines  grew  over  the 
streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Passturo 
had  not  indeed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of 
man  by  any  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  their  existence  was  a  secret 
even  to  artists  and  antiquaries.  Though  si- 
tuated within  a  few  hourb*  journey  of  a  great 
v«apital,  where  Sal  valor  had  not  long  before 
painted,  and  where  Vico  was  then  lecturing, 
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those  noble  remains  were  as  little  known  to 
Europe  as  the  ruined  ciiie:*  overgrown  by  the 
forests  of  Yucatan.  What  was  to  be  seen  at 
Naples,  Addison  saw.  He  climbed  Vesuvius, 
explored  the  tunnel  of  Pusilipo,  and  wandered 
among  the  vines  and  almond-trees  of  Coprete* 
But  neither  the  wonders  of  nature  nor  those 
of  art  could  so  occupy  his  attention  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  noticing,  though  cursorily,  ihe 
abuses  of  the  government  and  the  misery  of 
the  people.  The  great  kingdom  which  had 
just  descended  to  Philip  V.  was  in  a  state  of 
paralytic  dotage.  Even  Castile  and  Arragon 
were  sunk  in  wretchedness.  Yet,  compared 
with  the  Italian  dependencies  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  Castile  and  Arragon  might  be  called 
prosperous.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  ohserva- 
tions  which  Addison  liiade  in  Italy  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  the  political  opinions  which  he 
had  adopted  at  home.  To  the  last  he  always 
spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  ^r 
Jacobitism.  In  his  Freeholder,  the  tory  fox- 
hunter  asks  what  travelling  is  good  for,  except 
to  teach  a  man  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk 
against  passive  obedience. 

From  Naples  Addison  returned  to  Rome  hy 
sea,  along  the  coast  which  bis  favourite  Virgil 
had  celebrated.  The  felucca  passed  the  head- 
land where  the  oar  and  trumpet  were  placed 
by  the  Trojan  adventurers  on  the  tomb  of  Mi- 
senus,  and  anchored  at  night  under  the  shelter 
of  the  fabled  promontory  of  Circe.  The  voy* 
age  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still  overhung  with 
dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  with  yellow  sand, 
as  when  it  met  the  eyes  of  JEneas.  Prom  the 
ruined  port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried  to 
Rome;  and  at  Rome  he  remained  durinz  those 
hot  and  sickly  mouths  when,  even  in  me  Au- 
gustan age,  all  who  could  make  their  escape 
fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black  with 
funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season 
in  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  when  he, 
long  after,  poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude 
to  the  Providence  which  had  enabled  him  to 
breathe  unhurt  in  tainted  air,  he  was  thinking 
of  the  August  and  September  which  he  passed 
at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that 
he  tore  himself  away  from  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  and^modern  art,  which  are  collected 
in  the  city  so  long  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
He  then  journeyed  northward,  passed  through 
Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  prejudices 
in  favour  of  classic  architecture  a5  he  looked 
on  the  magnificent  cathedral.  At  Florence  he 
spent  some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
who,  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  ambition, 
and  impatient  of  its  pains,  fearing  both  parties, 
and  loving  neither,  bad  determined  to  bide  in 
an  Italian  retreat,  talents  and  accomplishments 
which,  if  they  had  b^en  united  with  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  civil  courage,  might  have  made  nun 
the  foremost  man  of  his  tfge.  These  days,  we 
are  told,  passed  pleasantly ;  and  we  can  easily 
believe  it  For  Addison  was  a  delightful  com* 
panion  when  he  was  at  his  ease;  and  the  duke, 
though  he  seldom  fot^got  that  he  was  a  Talbot, 
had  the  invaluable  art  of  putting  at  ease  ail 
who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  atfd 
especially  to  the  sculpCiires  in  the  Kuseuir 
3£ 
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which  he  preferred  even  to  tho55e  of  the  Va- 
tican. He  then  pursued  his  journey  through 
a  country  in  which  the  ravages  of  the  last  war 
were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  all  men 
were  looking  forward  with  dread  to  a  siill  fiercer 
conflict.  Eugene  had  already  descended  from 
the  Rhwtian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Calinat  the 
rich  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  faithless  ruler 
of  Savoy  was  still  reckoned  among  the  allies 
of  Louis.  England  had  not  yet  actually  de- 
clared war  against  France,  uut  Manchester 
had  left  Paris;  and  the  negoiiaiions  which 
produced  the  grand  alliance  against  the  house 
of  Bourbon  were  in  progress.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  desirable  for  an  English 
travctter  to  reach  neutral  ground  without  de- 
lay. Addison  resolved  to  cross  Mont  Cenis. 
It  was  December ;  and  the  road  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  now  reminds  the  stran- 
ger of  the  power  and  genius  of  Napoleon. 
The  winter,  however,  was  mild,  and  the  pas- 
sage was,  for  those  times,  easy.  To  this  jour- 
ney Addison  alluded,  M*hen,  in  the  ode  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  he  said  that  for  him 
the  Divine  goodness  had  **  warmed  the  hoary 
Alpine  hills.** 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that 
he  composed  his  Epistle  to  his  friend  Montagu, 
now  Iiord  Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely 
renowned,  is  now  known  only  to  curious  read- 
ers; and  will  hardly  be  considered  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  known  as  in  any  perceptible  degree 
heightening  Addison*s  fame.  It  is,  however, 
decidedly  superior  to  any  English  composition 
which  be  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we 
think  it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic 
metre  which  appeared  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  publication 
of  the  "Essay  on  Criticism.*'  It  contains  pas- 
sages as  good  as  the  second  rate  passages  of 
Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the  reputation 
of  Pamell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  de- 
fects of  the  Epistle,  it  undoubtedly  docs  honour 
to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  author. 
Halifax  had  now  nothing  to  give.  He  had 
fallen  H-om  power,  had  been  held  up  to  oblo- 
quy, had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  though  his  peers  had  dismissed 
the  impeachment,*  had,  as  iL  seemed,  little 
chance  of  ever  again  filling  high  office.  The 
Epistle,  written  at  such  a  time,  is  one  among 
many  proofs  that  there  was  no  mixture  of 
cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and 
moderation  which  distinguished  Addisun  from 
ail  the  other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  par- 
tial change  of  ministry  had  taken  place  in 
England,  and  that  the  Eari  of  Manchester  had 
become  secretary  of  staie.f  Manchester  ex- 
erted himself  to  serve  his  young  friend.  It 
was  thought  advisable  that  an  English  agent 
should  be  near  the  person  of  Eu^ne  in  Italy; 
and  Addison,  whose  diplomatic  education  was 

ow  finished,  was  the  man  selected.    He  was 


•  MiBH  Aikin  m)w,  (i.  131,)  that  Ilia  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten b«rnre  rialirux  wai  juitifled  by  the  LurdK.  This  i*  a 
mistake.  The  R(»i«tle  wa«  wrlttpn  In  Dwember,  I70r  ; 
\hp  iiBpeacbiiMnt  had  bwn  diamhued  la  tlia  preeadiiig 
June. 

f  Miflt  Alkin  mitdatet  tliii  event  by  a  year,  (i.  93.) 


prepaning  to  enter  oa  his  hoDourable  fniielioiia, 
when  all  his  prospects  were  for  a  lime  dark- 
ened by  the  (feath  of  William  IIL 

Anne  had  long  fell  a  MFong aversion, personal, 
political,  and  religious,  to  the  whig  party.  That 
aversion  appeared  in  the  first  measures  of  her 
reign.  Manchester  was  deprived  of  the  seals 
after  he  had  held  them  only  a  few  weeka. 
Neither  Somers  nor  Halifax  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Addison  shared  the  fate  of  his 
three  patron.s^  His  hopes  of  employment  in  the 
public  service  were  at  an  end ;  his  pension  was 
stopped  V  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sup- 
port himself  hy  his  own  exertioas.  He  became 
tutor  to  a  young  English  traveller ;  and  appears 
to  have  rambled  with  his  pupil  over  great  part 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  hie  pieasing  treatise  on  "Medals."  It 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death;  but  seve- 
ral distinguished  scholars  saw  the  manuscript, 
and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the  style, 
and  to  the  leaniing  and  fngeouity  evinced  by 
the  quotations. 

From  Germany  Addison  repaired  to  Holland, 
where  he  learned  the  ncw?yof  his  father's  death. 
After  passing  some  months  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1703  to  England.  He  was  there  cordially  re- 
ceived by  his  friends,  and  introduced  by  them 
into  the  fcii-Cal  Club — a  society  in  which  were 
collected  all  the  various  talents  and  accoitt- 
plishmenls  which  then  gave  lustre  to  the  whig 
parly. 

Addison  was,  during  some  months  after  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  bard  pressed  by  pe- 
cuniary difBculties.  But  it  was  soon  in  the 
power  of  his  noble  patrons  to  serve  him  effect- 
ually. A  political  change,  silent  and  ^adual, 
but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  u  daily 
progress.*  The  accession  of  ifLnne  had  been 
hailed  by  the  lories  with  transports  of  joy  and 
hope;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  whigs 
bad  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  The  throne  was 
surrounded  by  men  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  prerogative  and  to  (he  church ;  and  among 
these  none  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  lord-treasurer  Godolphia  ai^l 
the  captain-general  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergy- 
men had  fully  expected  that  the  policy  of  these 
ministers  would  be  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  had  been  almost  constantly  followed  by 
William;  that  the  landed  interest  would  be 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  trade ;  that  no  addi- 
tion would  be  made  to  the  funded  debt;  that  the 
privileges  conceded  to  dissenters  by  the  late 
king  would  be  curtailed,  if  iMt  withdrawn ;  that 
the  war  with  France,  if  there  must  be  jsuch  a 
war,  wouId»  on  our  part,  be  almost  entirely  na- 
val;   and  that  the  government  would  avoid 


♦  "We  are  sorry  to  My  that  In  the  account  which  Mlaa 
Alkifi  friren  of  the  poHtlrs  nf  this  p««rlof|,  there  are  mora 
ermrafhaaaentenoep.  Roctieaterwaatheqiiean'avacla; 
Mia»  AiKiii  caUa  lihn  the  qooen'R  couniii.  Hie  ballla  of 
Rlenheiro  was  foiiffhl  In  Miirlboronfrh*i  third  camprif^ ; 
Miaa  Aikit*  eeva  tint  It  wa«  nmrht  In  Marlboroufh'a 
aeeond  cnmp»ifii.  8li«  ontifoviKl*  tba  dlapnte  which 
arofe  in  1703,  between  ttie  two  Hoiiaea,  about  Lord  HalU 
(kx,  wHh  tne  rfMpute  about  the  Ayleabtinr  men,  whicli 
waa  tarminated  by  f be  dfaMlutlon  of  1705.  Thrwe  mla- 
takea,  an4  four  or  ivaothera,  wiN  be  foani  witMa  Uw 
spac«  of  about  Iwo  pofea,  (1. 16d,  106^  1670 
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close  connections  with  foreign  powers,  and* 
above  ail,  with  Holland. 

Bnt  the  country  gentlemen  and  country  cler- 
gymen were  fated  to  be  deceived,  not  for  the 
last  time.  The  prejudices  and  passions  which 
raged  without  control  in  rica rages,  in  cathedral 
closes,  and  in  the  manor-houses  of  fox-hunting 
sqnires,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
ministry.  Those  statesmen  saw  that  it  was 
both  for  the  public  interest,  and  for  their  own 
interest,  to  adopt  a  whig  policy ;  at  least  as  re- 
spected the  alliances  of  the  country  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  But  if  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  whigs  were  adopted,  it  was  imDossible 
to  Abstain  from  adopting  also  their  financial 
policy.  The  natural  consequences  followed. 
The  rigid  lories  were  alienated  from  the  gorem- 
ment.  The Votes  of  the  whigs  became  neces- 
sary to  it.  The  votes  of  the  whigs  could  be 
secured  only  by  further  eoncessions;  and  fur- 
ther concessions  the  queen  was  induced  to 
make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state 
of  parties  bore  a  close  anajogy  to  the  state  of 
parties  in  1836.  In  1826,  as  in  1704,  there  was 
a  tory  ministry  divided  into  two  hostile  sections. 
The  position  of  Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends 
in  16S6,  corresponded  to  that  which  Marlbo- 
rough and  Godolphin  occupied  in  1704.  Not- 
tingham and  Jersey  were,  in  1704,  what  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826. 
The  whigs  of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resem- 
bling that  in  which  the  whigs  of  1826  stood. 
In  1704,  Bomers,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  Cowper, 
were  not  in  office.  There  was  no  avowed  co- 
alition between  them  and  the  moderate  tones. 
It  is  probable  that  no  direct  communication 
tending  to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ; 
yet  all  men  saw  that  such  a  coalition  was  in- 
eviuble,  nay»  that  it  was  already  half  formed. 
8nch,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  state  of  things 
when  tidings  arrived  of  the  great  battle  fought 
at  Blenheim  on  the  18th  August,  1704.  By  the 
whigs  the  news  was  now  hailed  with  transports 
of  joy  and  pride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quar- 
rel, could  be  remembered  by  them  against  the 
commander  whose  genius  had,  in  one  day, 
changed  the  face  of  Burope,  saved  the  impe- 
rial ^rone,  humbled  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  secured  the  act  of  settlement  against  foreign 
hostility.  TThe  feeling  of  the  tories  was  very 
different  They  could  not,  indeed,  without  im- 
prudence, openly  express  regret  at  an  event  so 
gkmotts  to  iheir  country;  but  their  congratula- 
tions were  so  cold  and  sullen  as  to  give  deep  dis- 
gust to  the  victorious  general  andhis  friends. 

Oodolphin  was  not  a  reading  man.  What- 
ever time  he  could  spare  from  business  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  at  Newmarket  or 
at  the  card-table.  But  he  was  not  absolutely 
indifferent  to  poetry ;  and  he  was  too  intelli- 
gent an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  literature 
was  a  formidat)le  engine  of  political  warfare ; 
and  that  the  great  whig  leaders  had  strength- 
ened their  party,  and  raised  their  character,  by 
extending  a  liberal  and  judicious  patronage  to 
good  writers.  He  was  mortified,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  by  the  exceeding  badness  of  the 
poems  which  appeared  in  honour  of  the  battle 
of  Blenhe  jn.    One  of  these  poems  has  been 


rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  ab- 
surdity of  three  lines  r 

"Think  of  iwo  tboiunod  gentlemen  at  leatl. 
And  each  man  mounted  on  bia  capering  hea&t ; 
Into  tlie  Danube  tbey  were  puahed  by  thoals.  * 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the  treasurer 
did  not  know.  He  understood  how  to  negotiate 
a  loan,  or  remit  a  subsidy.  He  was  also  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  running  horses  and 
fighting  cocks;  but  his  acquaintance  among 
the  poets  was  ver}'  small.  He  consulted  Hali- 
fax; bnt  Halifax  affected  to  decline  the  ofiice 
of  adviser.  He  had,  he  said,  done  his  best, 
when  he  had  power,  to  encourage  men  whose 
abilities  and  acquirements  might  do  honour  to 
their  country.  Those  times  were  over.  Oiher 
maxims  had  prevailed.  Merit  was  suffered  to 
pine  in  obscurity;  the  public  money  was 
squandered  oit  the  undeserving,  « I  do  know,'* 
he  added,  **  a  gentleman  who  would  celebrate 
the  battle  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject. 
But  I  will  not  name  him.**  Godolphin,  who 
was  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which  turneth 
away  wrath,  and  who  was  under  the  necessity 
of  paving  court  to  the  whigs,  gently  replied, 
that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Halifax's 
complaints,  but  that  what  was  amiss  should  in 
time  be  rectified ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  services  of  a  man  such  as  Halifax  had 
described  should  be  liberally  rewarded.  Hali- 
fhx  then  mentioned  Addison,  but,  mindful  of 
the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  into- 
rest  of  his  friend,  insisted  that  the  minister 
should  apply  in  the  most  courteous  manner  to 
Addison  himself;  and  this  Godolphin  promised 
to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  thret 
pair  of  stairs,  over  a  small  shop  in  the  Hay 
market  In  this  humble  lodging  he  was  sur- 
prised, on  the  morning  which  followed  the 
conversation  between  Godolphin  and  Halifax, 
by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rigir 
Honourable  Henry  Boyle,  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  Lord  Carieton.^ 
This  high-born  minister  had  been  sent  by  the 
lord-treasurer  as  ambassador  to  the  needy 
poet.  Addison  readily  undertook  the  proposed 
task,  a  task  which,  to  so  good  a  whig,  was 
probably  a  pleasure.  When  the  poem  was 
little  more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to 
Godolphin,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  famous  similitude  of  the 
angel.  Addison  was  instantly  appointed  to  a 
commissionership,  with  about  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  was  assured  that  this  ap- 
pointment was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  fa- 
vours. 

The  "Campaign"  came  forth,  and  was  as 
much  admired  by  the  public  as  by  the  minis- 
ter. It  pleases  us  less  on  the  whole  than  the 
**Bp58tle  to  Halifttx."  Yet  it  undoubtedly 
ranks  high  among  the  poems  which  appeared 
during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dry- 
den  and  the  dawn  of  Pope's  genius.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  -  Campaign,"  we  think,  is 
that  which  was  noticed  by  Johnson — the  manly 
and  rational  rejection  of  fiction.  The  first  great 
poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  sang 


^  .•  M*"  AJkin  tayt  UM  bt  wik  altorward*  Lord  Orwy. 
Thia  la  a  mistake,  (i.  170.)  ' 
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of  war  long' before  war  becaiqe  a  science  or  a 
trade.  If,  in  his  lime,  Iherc  wa?  enmity  be- 
tween two  little  Greek  towns,  each  poured 
forth  its  crowd  of  citizens,  ignorant  of  disci- 
pline,  and  armed  with  implements  of  labour 
rudely  turned  into  weapons.  On  each  side  ap- 

Seared  conspicuous  a  few  chiefs,  whose  wealth 
ad  enabled  them  to  procure  good  armour, 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  whose  leisure  had 
enabled  them  to  practise  military  exercises. 
One  such  chief,  if  he  were  a  man  of  great 
strength,  agility,  and  courage,  would  probably 
be  more  formidable  than  twenty  common  men; 
and  the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
hurled  his  spear  might  have  do  inconsiderable 
share  in  deciding  the  event  of  the  day.  Sqch 
were  probably  the  battles  with  which  Homer 
was  familiar.  But  Homer  related  the  actions 
of  men  of  a  former  generation— of  men  who 
sprang  from  the  gods,  and  communed  with  the 
gods  face  to  face — of  men,  one  of  whpm,  cpukl 
with  ease  hurl  rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds 
of  a  later  period  would  be  unable  even  U>  lift 
He  therefore  naturally  represented  their  mar- 
tial exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  but  far  sur- 
passing in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  expert  combatants  of  his  own  age.  Achil- 
les, clad  in  celestial  armour,  drawn  by  celes- 
tial coursers,  grasping  the  spear  which  none 
but  himself  could  raise,  driving  all  Troy  and 
Lycia  before  him,  and  choking  the  Scamander 
'with  dead,  was  only  a  magni6cent  exaggera- 
tion of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  fearless,  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a 
shield  and  helmet  of  the  best  Sidonian  fabric, 
and  whirled  along  by  horses  of  Thessalian 
breed,  struck  down  with  his  own  right  arm 
foe  after  foe.  In  all  rude  societies  similar  no- 
tions are  found.  There  are  at  this  day  coun- 
tries where  the  life-^nardsman  Shaw  would  be 
considered  as  a  much  greater  warrior  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Bonaparte  loved  to  de- 
scribe the  astonishment  with  which  the  Mame- 
lukes looked  at  his  diminutive  figure,  Moamd 
Bey,  distinguished  above  all  his  fellows  by  his 
bodily  strength,  and  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  managed  his  horse  and  his  sabre,  could  not 
believe  that  a  man  who  was  scarcely  five  feet 
high,  and  rode  like  a  butcher,  was  the  greatest 
soldier  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  therefore 
as  much  truth  as  poetry  requires.  But.  truth 
Was  altogether  wanting  to  the  performances 
of  those  who,  writing  about  battles  which  had 
scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  the  battles 
trf  his  titne.^,  servilely  imitated  his  m^nen 
The  folly  of  9ilius  Italicns,  in  particular,  is 
i)6sltively  nadseous.  He  ondertook  to  .record 
th  verse  the  vicissitudes  of  a  great  sifuggle 
between  geherals  of  the  first  order ;  and  his 
narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideoas  woands 
^hich  these  generals  inflicted  with  their  own 
hands.  Asdrubal  fling>^  a  spear  which  grazes 
ihe  shoulder  of  consul  Nero;  but  Nero  sends 
his  spear  into  Asdrubal's  side.  Fabius  slays 
Thuris,  and  Butes,  and  Maris,  and  Arses,  and 
the  long-haired  Adherbes,  and  the  gigantie 
Th3rlis,  and  Sai^harus,  and  Monaesus,  and  the 
trumpeter  Morinua.  Hamiibal  niiis  Perosinns 
through  the  groin  with  a  stake^  and  breaks  the 
.bone  of  Telesinns  with  a  huge  stone.  This 


detestable  fashion  was  copieA  ia  modern  timeSf 
and  continued  to  prevail  down  to  tbe  age  of 
Addison.  Several  versifiers  had  de9oribfd 
William  turning  thousands  to  flight  by  bis 
single  prowess,  and  dyeing  the  Boyne  with 
Irish  blood.  Nay»  so  estimable  a  writer  as 
John  Philips,  Ihe  author  of  the  **Sp)ondid  Shill* 
ing,*'  represented  Marlborough  as  having  won 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  merely  by  strengdi  of 
muscle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  following  Uaes 
may  serve  as  an  example  :-* 

•*  Chorcblll,  riewinjr  where 
The  violenee  of  TaMerd  moat  preralled. 
Came  to  oppose  liii  slaujKbteruif  arm.    Witk  tpead 
Precipltiite  be  rode,  urgiiif  bit  way    , 
O'er  nfllf  of  gasplnff  beroe«,  and  fktien  steeds 
Rollhiff  In  death.    Destraction,  grim  with  Mood, 
Atiends  bis  Airitais  course.    Aroviid  bis  bead 
The  glowing  balls  play  innocent,  while  he 
With  dire  Impetuous  sway  deals  fttal  blows 
Amoiif  t^  flykif  Oanl*.    In  Gallic  Mood 
He  dyes  bis  reeking  sword,  aad  sUrews  the  gfonitd 
with  headleM  ranlcs.    What  can  they  dol    Or  bow 
Withstand  bis  wide-destroying  sword  1" 

Addison,  with  excellent  aease  and  taste,  da- 
parted  from  this  ridiculous  fashion.  He  re- 
served his  praise  for  the  qualities  whi^  made 
Marlborough  truly  great,  energy,  sagacity^  mi- 
litary science.  But,  above  all,  the  poet  extolled 
the  firmness  of  that  mind  which,  in  the  midst 
of  confusion,  uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined 
and  disposed  every  thing  with  the  serena  wis- 
dom of  a  higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  iptrodnced  the  famous 
comparison  of  Marlboroivgfa  to  an  angtl  guid- 
ing the  whirlwind.  We  will  not  dispute  tbo 
general  justice  of  Johnson's  remarks  o»  this 
passage.  But  we  must  point  out  one  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the 
critics.  The  extraordinary  effect  which  this 
simile  produced  when  it  first  appeared,  and 
which  to  the  following  generation  seemed  in- 
explicable, is  doubtless  to  be  Ohiefly  attributed 
to  a  line  which  most  readers  now  regard  is  a 
feeble  parenthesis — 

**  Such  as  of  late,  o*er  pale  Britannia  pass'd.*' 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  tki  storm. 
The  great  tempest  of  November,  1703,  the 
only  tempest  which  in  our  latitude  bas  equalled 
the  rage  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  bad  left,  a 
dreadful  recollection  in  the  minds  of  all  men« 
No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  coiintry  the 
occasion  of  a  parliamentary  address  or  of  a 

fublic  fasL  Whole  fleets  bad  been  oast  away. 
«arge  mansions  had  been  blown  down.  One 
prelate  had  been  buried  beneath  |he  ruins  of 
his  palace.  London  and  Bristol  had  presented 
the  appearance  of  cities  Just  sacked*  Hun* 
drecis  of  families  were  still  in  moumiagf  The 
prostrate  trunks  of  l^rge  trees,  and  the  ruins 
of  houses,  still  attested,  in  all  the  southern 
counties,  toe  fury  of  the  blast*  The  populahtjr 
which  the  simile  of  the  angel  enjoyed  among 
Addison's  contemporaries,  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ad- 
vantage which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  par- 
ticular has  over  the  general 

3oon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published 
Addison*$  Narrative  of  his  Travels  in  Italy. 
The  first  eflTect  produced  by  this  i^arrative  waa 
dlsappointmenu  The  crowd  of  readers  who 
expected  politics  and  scandal,  speculations  oa 
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^e  projects  of  Victor  Amadens,  and  anecdotes 
abom  'tb%  jollities  of  oohr^nts  and  the  amours 
orokrdioals  and  ntins,  were  confoanded  by 
finding  that  the  writer's  mind  was  much  more 
occdpied  by  the  war  between  the  Trojans  and 
Rutuiians  than  by  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria ;  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  heard  no 
scantlal  of  later  date  than  the  gallantries  of 
the  Btnpress  Faustina.  In  time,  however,  the 
jndgmem  of  the  many  was  overruled  by  that 
of  the  few;  and  befbre  the  book  was  reprinted, 
it  was  so  eagerly  sought  that  it  sold  for  five 
titers  the  original  price.  It  fir  still  read  with 
pteftsure:  th«  style  is  pure  and  flowing;  the 
ciMftical  quotations  and  alkisions  are  numerous 
aod  happy ;  and  we  are  now  atid  then  charmed 
by  that  singularly  humane  and  delicate  humour 
in  Vhich  Addison  excelled  all  men.  Yet  this 
agreeable  work,  even  when  considered  merely 
9»  the  history  of  a  literary  tour,  may  justly  be 
censured  on  account  of  its  faults  of  omission. 
We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in  ex- 
tracts fVom  the  Latin  poets,  it  contains  scarcely 
a«3^  references  to  the  Latin  orators  and  his- 
torians. We  must  add  that  it  contains  little, 
or  rather  no  information,  respecting  the  history 
and  literature  of  modern  Italy.  To  the  best  of 
onr  remembrance,  Addison  does  not  mention 
Dan^,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo,  Berni, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Machiavelli.  He  coldly 
tt\\9  «is,  that  at  Ferrara  he  saw  the  tonib  of 
Afiosto,  and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the'  gon» 
doliers  sing  versed  of  Tasso.  But  TorTasso 
and  AHosto  he  cared  far  less  than  for  Valerius 
Flaecus  and  ^idonius  Apollinaris.  The  gentle 
ftow  of  the  Ticin  brings  a  line  of  Stilus  to  his 
lAhnd.  The  sulphurous  stream  of  Albula  sug- 
gests to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But 
he  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead 
of  Santa  Croce ;  he  crosses  the  wood  of  Ra- 
reona  without  recollecting  the  Spectre  Hunts- 
man X  and  wanders  up  and  down  Rimini  with- 
out one  thought  of  Francesca.  At  Paris,  he 
eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  Boileau ;  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware,  that  at 
Florence  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  with 
whom  Boileau  could  not  sustain  a  comparison, 
of  the  gr^atest'lyric  poet  of  modem  times,  of 
Vinceneio  Filicaja.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  Filicaja  was  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  all-aecomplished  Somers,  under  whose 
protection  Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the 
leconnt  of  the  Travels  is  dedicated.  The 
troth  is,  that  Addison  knew  little,  and  caivd 
leas,  about  the  literature  of  modern  Italy.  His 
ftfvbttrite  models  were  Latin.  His  favourite 
critics  ^ere  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetry 
thar  he  had  r^ad  seemed  to  him  monstrous, 
and  the  other  half  ta#dry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  Hvely 
opera  of  "Rosamond.**  This  piece  was  ill  set 
to  tnusic,  and  therefbre  failed  on  Che  stage ;  but 
it  completely  succeeded  in  print,  and  is  indeed 
excellent  in  its  kind.  The  smoothness  with 
which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with 
which  they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very 
pleasing.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if 
Addison  had  left  heroic  couplets  to  Pope, 
and  blank  verse  to  Rowe,and  had  employed 
himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  songs,  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher 


than  it  now  does.  So^te  year&  a^fiex  his^eaih. . 
"Rosamond*  was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor 
Arne;  and  was  performed  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Several  passages  long  retained  their  po- 
pularity, and  were  daily  sung,  during  the  latter, 
part  of  George  the  S€Cond*s  reign,  at  all  the 
harpsichords  in  England, 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his 
prospects,  and  the  prospects  of  his  party  were 
constantly  becoming  brighter  and  brighter.  In . 
the  spring  of  1705,  the  ministry  were  freed 
from  the  restraint  imposed  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  lories  of  the  most  perverse  class 
had  the  ascendancy.  The  elections  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  Whigs.  The  coalition  which 
had  been  tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now 
openly  avowed.  The  great  seal  was  given  to 
Cowper.  Somers  and  Halifax  were  sworn  of 
the  council.  Halifax  was  sent  in  the  following, 
year  to  carry  the  decorations  of  the  garter  to' 
the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  and  was  ac- 
companied on  this  honourable  mission  by  Ad- 
dison, who  had  jast  been  made  under-secretary 
of  state.  The  secretary  of  state  under  whom 
Addison  first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a 
tory.  But  Hedges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make 
room  for  the  most  vehement  of  whigs,  Charles, 
Bari  of  Sunderland.  In  every  department  of  the 
state,indeed,thehighchurchroenwerecompellcd. 
to  give  place  lo  their  opponents.  At  the  close 
of  1707,  the  tories  who  still  remained  in  office 
strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But 
the  attempt,  though  favoured  by  the  queen,  who 
had  always  been  a  tory  ai  heart,  and  who  had 
DOW  quarrelled  with  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, was  unsuccessful.  The  time  was  not 
yet  The  captain-general  was  at  ihe  height  ot  ' 
popularity  and  gjoty.  The  low-church  pa^ly 
had  a  majority  in  Parliament  The  cJOuntry; 
squires  and  rectors,  though  occasionally  utter- 
ing a  savage  growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  which  lasted  till  they  were 
roused  into  activity,  and  indeed  into  madness, 
by  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell.  Harley  and 
his  adherents  were  compelled  to  retire.  The 
victory  of  the  whigs  w^s  complete.  At  the 
general  election  of  17dp,  their  stren^cth  in  the 
House  of  Commons  became  irresistible ;  and, 
before  the  end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made 
lord-president  of  the  council,  and  M^harton 
lord-lieutenanr  of  Ireland.*  ' 

Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the  House  of. 
Commons  which  was  elected  in  1708.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  field  for 


•  MiN  Alkin  hat  not  faiAimMd  Herself  acesraUly  M 

to  the  politic*  of  Umt  time.    We  fire  a  tincle  speeiMi. 

We  could  eaeWy  iflve  many.    "  The  Earl  of  sunderlaBd/* 

•he  tayt,  **  was  wA  eaflbred  lonf  to  retain  hie  hard-won 

lecretatyihip.     In  iNe  lait  month  of  1768  he  wet  dle- 

niseed  to  make  room  for  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  raaked 

with  the  toriee.    JM«t  at  tMe  time  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 

hefflf  appointHi  Lord-llentehant  of  IrWIand.  named  'Mr. 

Addieoa  M»  ehief  aeereUry."  (i  936.)    Sunderland  wm 

not  ^lisroleeed  to  make  room  for  Dartmouth  till  Jane,* 

1716;  and  mon  certainty  Wharton  wonld  nerer  have 

been  appototed  Inrd-llemenant  at  all.  If  he  had  not  l>een  ajv 

pointed  long  before  Sanderland*t  diemieeal.  Mise  Alkire 

mistake  exnctly  reaembiee  that  of  a  neraon  who  ehouM 

relate  the  history  of  our  times  as  folio wn :  **Lord  John 

Rusaell  was  dismimed  hi  183P(h>m  the  llome-OfAee,  tt» 

make  room  for  Sir  James  Graham,  who  ranked  With  Iba 

I  tories;  but  Just  nt  this  time  Bari  Fortesrue  wa«  appoinu 

'  ed  tord-lit*nten<int  of  Ireland,  with  1.ord  Morpeth  wr  bis 

I  aecretary."    Such  a  narratire  would  five  to  poetetky 

I  ratl»t>r  a  strange  notion  of  tbe  miDisteriaJ  revoluticm*  af 

(  Queen  Victoria's  days. 
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him.  "The  bashfulness  of  his  nature  made  hln 
>nrit  and  eloqaence  oseless  ia  debate.  He  once 
ruse,  but  could  not  overcome  bi9  diffidence,  and 
ever  after  remained  silent  Nobody  can  think 
it  Strang^  that  a  great  writer  should  fail  as  a 
speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it 
strange  that  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker 
should  have  had  no  unfavourable  effect  on  his 
success  as  a  politician.  In  our  time,  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  great  fortune  might,  though 
speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold  a  consi- 
derable post.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
mere  adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out  of  of- 
fice, must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few 
years  become  successively  under-secretary  of 
state,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  secretarv 
of  state,  without  some  oratorical  talent.  Addi- 
son, without  high  birih,  and  with  little  property, 
rose  to  a  post  which  dukes,  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and  Bentincl^ 
have  thought  it  an  honour  to  fill.  Without 
opening  his  lips  in  debate,  he  rose  to  a  post  the 
highest  that  Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached. 
And  this  he  did  before  he  had  been  nine  years 
in  ParliamenL  We  must  look  for  the  ezplana' 
tion  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  that  generation  was 
placed.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  censorship  of  the 
press  ceased  and  the  time  when  parliamentary 
proceedings  began  to  be  freely  reported,  literary 
talents  were,  to  a  public  man,  of  much  mora 
importance,  oratorical  talents  of  much  less  im- 
portance, than  in  our  time.  At  present,  the 
best  way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to 
a  Ktatement  or  an  argument,  is  to  introduce 
that  statement  or  argument  into  a  speech  made 
in  Parlvamenu  If  a  political  tract  were  to  ap- 
pear superior  to  the  conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to 
the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  the  circu 
lation  of  such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  circulation  of  every 
remarkable  word  uttered  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  legislature.  A  speech  made  in  the 
Hofise  of  Commons  at  four  in  the  morning, 
is  on  thiity  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A 
speech  made  on  the  Mondav  is  read  on  the 
Wednesday  by  multitudes  in  Antrim  and  Aber- 
deenshire. The  orator,  by  the  help  of  the 
short-hand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded the  pamphleteer.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  The  best  speech  could  then 
produce  no  effect  except  on  those  who  heard  it. 
It  was  only  by  means  of  the  press  that  the 
opinion  of  the  pablio  wMiont  doors  could  be 
inftnenced ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  public  with- 
out doors  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  a  country  governed  by  parliaments ; 
and  indeed  at  that  time  governed  by  triennial 
parliaments.  The  pen  was,  therefore,  a  more 
formidable  political  engine  than  the  tongue. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Pox  contended  only  in  Parlia- 
menL But  Walpole  nnd  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and 
Pox  of  an  earlier  period,  had  not  done  half  of 
what  was  necessary,  when  they  sat  down 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore the  country,  and  this  they  could  do  only 
by  means  of  the  press.  Their  works  are  now 
fcflgotten.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  were  in 
Grub  street  few  more  asaiduous  scribblers  of 


thonghta,  letters,  answers,  remarks,  than 
two  great  chiefs  of  parties.  Pulteney,  when 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  poesesaed  of 
£30,000  a  year,  edited  the  "^  CrafUroan.** 
Walpole,  though  not  a  man  of  literary  babita* 
was  the  author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets; 
and  retouched  and  oorreeted  many  more. 
These  facts  su6&cient^  show  of  how  grtat  im- 
portance literaiy  assistance  then  waa  to  the 
contending  parties.  St.  John  was>  certainly*  in 
Anne*s  reign,  the  best  tory  speaker;  Cowpcr 
was  probably  the  best  whitf  speaker.  Bat  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  St.  John  did  ao 
much  for  the  tories  as  SwiA,  and  whether  Cow* 
per  did  so  much  for  the  whigs  as  Addison. 
When  these  things  are  duly  considered,  it  will 
not  be  thought  strange  that  Addison  should  hav« 
climbed  higher  in  the  state  than  any  other  En* 
glishman  luis  ever,  by  means  merely  of  literary 
talents,  been  able  to  climb.  8wiA  woukl,  in  ail 
probability,  have  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had 
not  been  encumbered  by  his  cassock  and  hia 
pudding-sleeves.  As  far  as  the  homage  of  tho 
great  went.  Swift  had  as  much  of  il  as  if  he 
had  been  lord-treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from 
his  literary  ulenrs,  was  added  allthe  indnence 
which  arises  from  character.  The  world* 
always  ready  to  think  the  worst  of  needy  po- 
litical adventurers,  was  forced  to  make  oaa 
exception.  Restlessness,  violence,  audacity, 
laxity  of  principle,  are  the  vices  ordinarily 
attributed  to  thai  class  of  men.  Bat  faetion 
itself  could  not  deny  that  Addison  had,  through 
all  changes  of  fortune,  been  strictly  (aithfal  to 
his  early  opinions,  and  to  hia  early  frienda; 
that  his  integrity  was  without  stain;  that  hia 
whole  deportment  indicated  a  fine  sense  of  ifae 
becoming ;  that,  in  the  utmost  heat  of  contro- 
versy, his  zeal  was  tempered  by  a  regard  for 
truth,  humaaity,  and  social  decorum ;  that  ao 
outrage  could  ever  provoke  him  to  retaliation 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  and 
that  his  only  faults  were  a  too  sensitive  deli' 
cacy,  and  a  modesty  which  amounted  to  baab* 
fulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moatpopaUr 
men  of  his  time;  and  much  of  his  popalarity 
he  owed,  we  believe,  to  that  very  timidity  which 
his  friends  liTmented.  That  timidity  often  pro- 
vented  him  from  exhibiting  his  taJents  to  the 
best  advanuge.  But  it  propitiated  Nemesis^ 
It  averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  excited  by  fame  so  aplendid,  and  by 
90  rapid  an  elevation.  No  man  is  ao  great  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  as  he  who  is  at  once 
an  object  of  admiration,  of  respect»  and  of  pi^ ; 
and  such  were  the  feelinga  which  Addison  in- 
spired. Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  his  familiar  conversation,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his 
writings.  The  brilliant  Maiy  Montagu  said 
that  she  had  known  all  the  wius,  and  that  Ad 
dison  was  the  best  company  in  the  world.  The 
malignant  Pope  was  forced  to  own,  that  there 
was  a  charm  in  Addison*s  talk  which  could  be 
found  nowhere  else.  Swift  when  burning 
with  animosity  against  the  whigs,  could  not 
but  confess  to  Stella,  that,  after  all,  he  bad 
never  known  any  associate  so  agreeable  ma 
Addison.    Steele,  an  excellent  judge  of  lively 
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•oivefsation,  stid,  fhat  the  conversation  of 
Addison  was  at  once  the  itoo^i  polite,  and  the 
most  mlrthfu],  that  could  be  imagined ;— that 
it  iras  Terence  and  Catullns  in  one,  heightened 
bjr  an  exqai^iie  something  which  was  neither 
Terence  BorCata11us,bnt  Addison  alone.  Young, 
BO  excellent  judp  of  serious  conversation, 
said,  that  when  Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he 
went  on  fn  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  lan- 
giMge,  so  as  to  diain  the  attention  of  every 
hearer.  Nor  were  his  gwat  colloquial  powers 
more  admirat>]e  than  the  courtesy  and  softness 
of  heart  which  appeared  in  his  conversation. 
At  the  stLvnt  time,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malice-which 
is,  perhaps,  inbeparable  from  a  keen  se«se  of 
'  the  ludicrous.  He  had  one  habit  whidi  both 
8wlfl  and  fitella  applauded,  and  which  we 
hardly  know  how  to  blame.  If  his  first  at- 
tempts to  set  a  presuming  dunce  right  were  ill 
received,  he  changed  his  tone,  "assented  with 
civil  leer,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb 
deeper  and  deeper  into  absurdity.  Thafsuch 
was  his  practice  we  shouM,  we  thhik,  have 
guessed  from  his  works.  The  Tatler's  criti- 
cisms on  Mr.  8oftIy*s  sonnet,  and  the  Specta- 
tor's dialogue  with  the  politician,  who  is  so 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  Lady  Q — p — t — s, 
are  excellent  specimens  of  this  innocent  mis- 
chief. 

Such  were  xNddison^-s talents  fbr  conversation. 
Butliis  rare  gifts  were  not  exhibited  to  crowds 
or  to  strangers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  ti  large 
company,  as  soon  as  be  saw  an  unknown  face, 
his  Hps  were  sealed,  and  his  manners  "became 
constrained.  None  who  met  him  only  in  great 
assemblies,  would  have  been  able  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  often  kept 
a  fW  ftriends  listening  and  laughing  round  a 
tabfe,  from  the  time  When  the  play  ended,  till 
the  eloek  of  St  Paul's  in  Covent-Garden  struck 
fovr.  Yet,  even  at  such  a  table,  he  'was  not 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  To  enjoy  his  con- 
versation in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  alone  with  him.  and  to  hear  him, 
in  his  own  phrase,  thitrtc  aloud.  "There  is  no 
such  thing,"  he  used  to  say,  •*  as  real  conversa- 
tion, but  between  two  persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  un- 
graceful nor  unamiable,  led  Addison  into  the 
two  most  serious  faults  which  can  with  justice 
be  imputed  to  him.  He  found  that  wine  broke 
the  spell  which  lay  on  his  -fine  intellect,  and 
was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  convivial 
excess.  Such  excess  was  in  that  age  regarded, 
even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most  venial  of  all 
peccadilloes;  and  was  so  far  from  'being  a 
mark  of  ill-breeding  that  it  was  almost  essen- 
tia! to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  T3nt 
the  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  a  white  ground; 
and  almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison 'have 
said  something  about  this  failing.  Of  any 
oth*r  statesman  or  writer  of  Queen  Anne's 
reigti,  we  should  no  more  thinV  of  saying  that 
he  sometimes  took  too  much  wine,  than  that  he 
wore  a  long  wig  and  a  sword. 

To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  na- 
ture, we  must  ascribe  another  fault  which 
generally  arises  from  a  very  different  cause. 
He  became  a  little  too  fond  of  seeing  himself 
lurrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  admirers,  to 


whom  he  was  as  a  king  <rr  raCher  as  a  god. 
All  these  men  were  far  inferior  to  him  in  abi- 
lity, and  some  of  them  had  very  serious  faults 
Nor  did  those  faults  esc^e  his  observation ; 
for,  if  ever  there  was  an  eye  which  saw  through 
and  through  men,  it  was  the  eye  of  Addison. 
But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  the  finest 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  large  charity. 
The  feeling  with  which  he  looked  on  most  of 
his  humble  con^panions  was  one  of  benevo- 
lence, slightly  tinctured  with  contempt.  He 
was  at  perfect  ease  in  ibeir  company ;  he  was 
grateful  for  their  devoted  attachment;  and  be 
loaded  them  with  benefits.  Their  veneratior 
for  him  appears  to  have  exceeded  that  witli 
which  Johnson  was  regarded  by  BoswelJ,  or 
Warburion  r?y  Hurd.  ft  was  not  in  the  power 
of  adulation  to  turn  such  a  head,  or  deprave 
such  a  heart  as  Addison*s.  But  it  must  in 
candour  be  admitted,  that  he  contracted  some 
of  the  faults  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
any  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the 
oracle  of  a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  little  society  was  Eu- 
stace Badgell,  a  young  teo^lar  of  some  litera* 
turc,  and  a  distant  relation  of  Addison.  There 
was  at  this  time  no  slain  on  the  character  oC 
Budgell,  and  it  is  not  ii^probable  that  his  ca- 
reer would  have  been  -prosperous  and  honoor- 
able,  if  the  life  of  his  couein  had  been  pro- 
longed. But  when  the  master  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  disciple  broke  Joose  from  all  re- 
straint; descended  rapidly  from  one  d^ree  of 
vice  and  misery  to  another.;  ruined  his  fortune 
by  follier ;  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes ;  and 
at  length  closed  a  wicked  and  tinbappy  life  by 
self-murdec  Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretched 
man,  gambler,  lampooner,  cheat,  forger,  as  he 
was,  retained  his  affection  and  veneration  fbr 
Addison ;  and  recorded  those  feelings  in  the 
last  lines  which  he  traced  ibefore  he  hid  him- 
self from  infamy  under  London  Bridge* 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  companiona 
was  Ambrose  Phillipps,  a  good  whig  and  a  mid- 
dling poet,  who  had  the  honour  of  bringing 
into  fasbion  a  species  of  composition  which 
has  been  called  after  his  name,  Namby'Pawtby* 
But  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  little 
senate,  as  Pope  long  afterwards  called  it,  were 
Richard  Steele  and  Thomas  Tickell. 

Steele  had  known  Addi«on  from  childhood. 
They  had  been  together  at  .the  Charter  House 
and  at  Oxford;  but  circamstances  had  then» 
for  a  time,  separated  them  widely.  Steele  had 
leA  college  without  taking  a  degree,  had  been 
disinherited  by  a  rich  relation,  had  led  a  va- 
grant life,  had  served  in  the  army,  had  tried  to 
find  the  philosophei^s  stone,  and  ^ad  written 
a  religious  treatise  and  several  comedies.  He 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible 
either  to  hate  or  to  respect  His  temper  was 
sweel»  his  affections  warm,  his  apiritt  Hvelv, 
his  passions  strong,  and  his  principles  weak. 
His  life  was  spent  .in  sinning  and  repenting; 
in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and  doing  whaf 
was  wrong.  In  speculation,  he  was  a  nan  of 
piety  and  honour;  in  practice*  he  was  much 
of  the  rake  and  a  Utile  of  the  swindler.  He 
was,  however,  so  good-natured  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  be  seriously  angry  with  him,  and  that 
'  even  rigid  moralisu  felt  more  inclined  to  pitT 
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than  to  blame  bim,  wben  be  diced  bimself  iptp 
a  sjMmging-bouse,  or  drank  himself  into  a 
ferer.  Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kindness 
not  nnmingled  with  scorn, — tried,  with  little 
success,  to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes,  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  great,  procured  a  good  place 
for  him,  corrected  his  plays,  and,  though  by  no 
iD^RS  rich,  lent  him  large  sums  of  money. 
One  of  these  loans  appears,  fVom  a  letter  dated 
in  August,  1708,  to  have  amounted  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  These  pecuniary  transactions 
probably  led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said 
th^t,  on  one  occasion,  Steele's  negligence,  or 
dishonesty,  provoked  Addison  to  repay  him- 
self by  the  help  of  a  bailiff.  We  cannot  join 
with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  this  story.  John- 
son heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it  from 
Steele.  Few  private  transactions  which  look 
pUee  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  are 
proved  by  stronger  evidence  than  this.  But 
we  fean  by  no  means  agree  with  those  who 
co)bdemn  Addison's  severity.  The  most  ami- 
able of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to  indig- 
nati9n,  when  what  he  has  earned  hardly,  and 
lent  With  great  inconvenience  to  himseU^  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  a  friend  in  distress, 
is  squandered  with  insane  profusion.  We  will 
illiist^ate  oar  meaning  by  an  example,  which 
is  not  the  less  striking  because  it  is  taken  from 
Hctlon.  t^r,  Harrison,  in  Fielding's  "Amelia," 
is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of  hu- 
man beings ;  yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not 
only  the  goods,  but  the  person  of  his  friend 
Booth.  *  Dr.  Harrison  resorts  to  this  strong 
m^asare  because  he  has  been  informed  that 
Bdoth,  while  pleading  poverty  as  an  excuse 
forjiot  paying  jnst  debts,  has  been  buying  fine 
jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No  person 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and 
coirrespondence,  can  doubt  that  he  behaved 
qutte'  as  ill  to  Addison  as  Booth  was  accused 
of  braving  to  Dr.  Harrison.  The  real  his- 
tory, we  have  little  doubt,  was  something  like 
this  J^A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring 
help  ifk  pathetic  terms,  and  promising  reforma- 
tioh  and  ipeedy  repayment.  Poor  Dick  de- 
cliiifes  that  be  has  not  an  inch  of  candle,  or  a 
bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the  butcher  for 
a  shotilder  of  mutton.  Addison  is  moved.  He 
detlermines  to  deny  himself  aome  medals  which 
are  wanting  to  his  series  of  the  Twelve  Cssars ; 
to  ^t  off  baying  the  new  edition  of  **  Bayle's 
Didtionary  **  and  to  wear  his  old  sword  and 
buckles  another  year.  In  this  way  he  manages 
to  i^d  a  hundred  pounds  to  his  friend.  The 
nett  day  he  fsalls  on  Steele,  and  finds  scores 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled.  The 
flddties  are  playing.  The  table  is  groaning 
under  Chaippagne,  Burgundy,  and  pyramids 
of  tf^irlecta^ats.  Is  it  strange  that  a  man  whose 
kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send  sheriff's 
officers  to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  1 

Tickeli  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from  Ox- 
ford, who  had  introduced  himself  to  public 
Bottde  by  writing  a  most  ingenious  and  grate- 
ftillittle  poem  in  praise  of  the  opera  of  **Rosa- 
mdJid.''  He  deserved,  and  at  length  attained, 
thelfirst  place  in  Addison's  friendship.  For  a 
ttmis  Steele  afli  Tickeli  were  on  good  terms. 
But  they  lorea  Addison  too  much  to  love  each 


other;,  and  at  length  becanf  aa  hitter. aofyiiffph* 
as  the  rival  bulls  in  YirgiL 

At  the  close  o(  1708,  Whartoo  btcaine  loidr 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  appointed  Addison 
chief  secretary.  Addison  was  consequently 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  London  fimr  . 
Dublin.  Besides  the  chief  secretary 8hip„ 
which  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  he  obtained  a  patent  appomt* 
ing  him  keeper  of  the  Irish  records  foi  life, 
with  a  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  yaar. 
Budgell  accompanied  his  cousin  in  the  ci^ar 
citv  of  private  secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  bad  nothing  in  coai* 
mon  but  whiggism.    The  lord-iieutenantwaa 
not  only  licentious  and  corrupt,  but  was  dis- 
tinguished from  other  libertines  and  jobbera  • 
by  a  callous  impudence  which  presented  |h«.  - 
strongest  contrast  to  the  secretary's  g^nileaeaa.  . 
and  delicacy.    Bilany  parts  of  the  Irish  admi* 
nistration  jit  this  time  appear  to  haye  deserved  . 
serious  blame.  But  against  Addison  there  waa  > 
not  a  murmur.    He  long  afterwards  aaaertedr 
what  all  the  evidence  which  we  have  erer- 
seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  diligence  and  in- 
tegrity  gained  the  friendship  uf  all  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ire- 
land has.  we  think,  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
his  biographers.  He  was  elected  member  for 
the  borough  of  Gavan  in  the  summer  of  1709; 
and  in  the  jourpals  of  two  sessions  his  nawie 
frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries  appear 
to  indicate  that  be  so  iar  overcame  hia.  timidity 
as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  improbable;  for  the  Irish  House  ii 
Commons  was  a  far  less  formidable  audience 
than  the  English  bouse;  and  many  tonguea 
which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater  assem- 
bly became  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Gerard  Ha- 
milton, for  example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing 
the  fame  gained  by  his  ''single  apeechi'' aat 
mute  at  Westminster  during  forty  years,  spoke 
with  great  effect  at  Dublin  when  he  vaa  secre* 
tanr  to  Lord  Halifax. 

while  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  eient  oc- 
curred to  which  he  owes  his  high,  and  penD»- 
nent  rank  among  British  writers.  As  yet  hik 
fame  rested  on  performances  whioht  though 
highly  respectable,  were  not  built  Ibr  doratioa, 
and  would,  if  he  had  produced  nothing  elae^ 
have  now  been  almost  forgotten,  on  some  ex- 
cellent Latin  verses,  on  aome  English  versea 
which  occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and 
on  a  book  of  travels,  agreeably  written,  but  not 
indicating  any  extraordinary  poweca  of  mind» 
These  works  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste, 
sense,  and.  learning.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genina,  and 
to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  lan«>  • 
gnage. 

In  the  spring  of  1709,  Steele  formed  a  Uteravj 
project,  of  which  be  was  far  indeed  firom  fore- 
seemg  the  consequences.  Periodical  papers 
had  during  many  years  been  published  in  Lon- 
don. Moat  of  these  were  political ;  but  in  soma 
of  them  questions  of  morality,  taste,  and  love- 
casuistry  had  been  discussed.  The  literuy  . 
merit  of  these  works  waa  amall  indeed;  anil 
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evm  iMr  n%mm  are  bow  known  only  to  the 
curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  gazetteer  bj  Sun- 
derland, at  the  reqaest,  it  is  said,  of  Addison ; 
and  thus  had  access  to  foreign  intelligence 
eariier  and  more  authentic  than  was  in  those 
times  within  the  r?ach  of  an  ordinary  news- 
writer.  This  circumstance  seems  to  hare 
suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of  publishing  a 
periodical  paper  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  to  ap- 
pear on  the  days  on  which  the  post  leA  London 
for  the  country,  which  were,  in  that  generation, 
the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  aijd  Saturdays.  It 
was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  accounts  o( 
theatrical  representations,  and  the  literary  gos- 
sip of  Wiirs  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also 
to  contain  remarks  on  the  ftishionable  topics 
of  the  day,  compliments  to  beauties,  pasqui- 
nades on  noted  shamrs,  and  criticisms  on  po- 
pular preachers.  The  aim  of  Steele  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  at  first  higher  than  this. 
He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work 
which  he  had  planned.  His  public  intelligence 
he  drew  fVom  the  1>est  sources.  He  knew  the 
town,  and  had  paid  dear  for  his  knowledge. 
He  had  read  much  more  than  the  dissipated 
'  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
He  was  a  rake  among  scholars,  and  a  scholar 
among  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  in- 
correct; and  though  bis  wit  and  humour  were 
of  no  higher  order,  his  gay  animal  spirits  im- 
parted to  his  compositions  an  air  of  yivacity 
which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  distin- 
guish fh>m  comic  genius.  His  writings  have 
been  well  compared  to  those  light  wines,  which, 
though  deficient  in  body  and  flavour,  are  yet  a 
pleasant  small  drink,  if  not  kept  too  long,  or 
carried  too  far. 

Isaac  Bickerstafl*,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was 
an  imaginary  person,  almost  as  well  known  in 
that  age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
ours.  Swift  had  assumed  (he  name  of  Dicker- 
staflT  in  a  satirical  pamphlet  against  Partridge, 
the  almanac-maker,  cartridge  had  been  fool 
enough  to  publish  a  Airious  reply.  BiokerstafT 
had  rejoined  in  a  second  pamphet  still  more 
diverting  than  the  first  All  the  wits  had  com- 
bined to  kfip  up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was 
long  in  4onvutsions  of  laughter.  Steele  de- 
termined .to  employ  the  name  which  this  con- 
troversy 9ad  made  popular;  and,  in  April,  1709, 
it  was  announced  that  Isaac  Bickerstafl*,  Es- 
quire, Astrologer,  was  about  to  publish  a  paper 
called  the  "TaUer." 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this 
scheme ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  de- 
termined to  give  it  his  assistance.  The  eflect 
of  that  assistance  cannot  be  belter  described 
than  in  Steele's  own  words,  "l  fared,**  he 
said,  **  like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a 
powertbl  neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone 
by  my  auxiliary.  When  I  had  once  called  him 
in,  I  could  not  subsist  without  dependence  on 
him."  ••  The  paper,"  he  says  elsewhere,  *  was 
advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a  greater 
thing  than  I  intended  it** 

It  is  probable  that  Addison,  when  he  seat 
across  6t  George's  Channel  his  first  contribu- 
tions to  the  Tatlcr,  had  no  notion  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  owa  powers.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  a  vast  mine,  rich  with  a  hundred 
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ores.  But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  least  precious  part  of  his  treasures ;  and 
had  hitherto  contented  himself  with  producing 
sometimes  copper  and  sometimes  lead,  inter- 
mingled with  a  little  silver.  All  at  once,  and 
by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an  inex- 
haustible vein  of  the  finest  gold.  The  mere 
choice  and  arrangement  of  his  words  would 
have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays  classical. 
For  never,  not  even  bv  Dryden,  not  even  by 
Temple,  had  the  English  language  been  written 
with  such  sweetness,  grace,  and  facility.  But 
this  was  the  &mallest  part  of  Addison's  praise. 
Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  half  French 
style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half  Latin 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German 
jargon  of  the  present  day,  his  genius  would 
have  triumphed  over  all  faults  of  manner. 

As  a  moral  satirist,  he  stauds  unrivalled.  If 
ever  the  best   Tatlers  and  Spectators  were 
equalled  in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be  in-  . 
clined  to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by'Uie 
lost  comedies  of  Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not 
inferior  to  Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single  ode 
of  Cowley  contains  so  many  happy  analogies 
as  are  crowded  into  the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller;  and  we  would  undertake  to  collect 
from  the  •*  Spectators"  as  great  a  number  of 
ingenious  illustrations  as  can  be  found  In  ^  Hu- 
dibras."  The  still  higher  faculty  of  invention 
Addison  possessed  in  still  larger  measure. 
The  numerous  fictions,  generally  original,  often 
wild  and  grotesque,  but  always  singularly 
graceful  and  happy,  whic^  are  found  in  his 
essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
poet — a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  composi- 
tions give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of 
life,  of  manners,  of  all  the  shades  of  human 
character,  he  stands  in  the  first  class.  And 
what  he  observed  he  had  the  art  of  communi* 
eating  in  two  widely  diflcrent  ways.  He  could 
descnbe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  well 
as  Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something 
better.  He  could  call  human  beincs  into  ex- 
istence, and  make  them  exhibit  themselves. 
If  we  wish  to  find  any  thing  more  vivid  than 
Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go  either  to 
Shakspeare  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humour, 
of  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of 
awakening  that  sense  in  others,  and  or  drawing 
mirth  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day, 
and  from  little  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  man  t 
We  feel  the  charm.  We  give  ourselves  up  to 
it    But  we  strive  in  vain  to  analyze  it 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's 
peculiar  pleasantry,  is  to  compare  it  with  the 
pleasantry  of  some  other  great  satirist  The 
three  most  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridi- 
cule, during  the  eighteenth  centsry,  were,  we 
conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Voltaire.  Wbicn 
of  the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of  movini; 
laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  oi  them, 
within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme.  Vol- 
taire is  the  prince  of  buflbons.  His  merriment 
is  without  disguise  or  restraint  He  gambols ; 
he  grins ;  he  shakes  his  sides ;  he  points  the 
finger;  he  turns  up  the  nose;  he  shoots  om 
the  tongue.    The  manner  of  Swift  is  the  very 
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opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laaghter,  bat  never 
ioihs  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  snch  as 
he  appeared  in  society.  All  the  company  are 
convulsed  with  merriment,  while  the  dean,  the 
author  of  all  the  mirtb»  preserves  an  invincible 
gravity,  and  even  sourness  of  aspect;  and 
gives  utterance  to  the  most  eccentric  and  ludi- 
crous fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading 
the  commination-service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  Is  as  remote  from 
that  of  Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire.  He 
neither  laughs  out  like  the  French  wit,  nor, 
like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a  double  portion  of 
severity  into  his  countenance  while  laughing 
inly ;  but  preserves  a  look  peculiarly  his  own, 
a  look  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by 
an  arch  splirkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imper- 
.  ceptible  elevation  of  the  brow,  an  almost  im- 
perceptible curl  of  the  Up.  His  tone  is  never 
that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding  or  of  a  cynic.  It 
is  fliat  of  a  gentleman*  in  whom  the  quickest 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered 
by  eood  nature  and  good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison  Is,  in 
our  opinion,  of  a  more  delicious  flavour  than 
the  humour  of  either  SwiA  or  Voltaire.  Thus 
much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  both  Swift  and 
Voltaire  have  been  successfully  mimicked,  and 
that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  mimic  Addi- 
son. The  letter  of  the  Abb^  Coyer  to  Pan- 
sophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  dur- 
ing a  long  time,  on  the  academicians  of  Paiis. 
There  are  passages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical 
works,  which  we,  at  least,  cannot  distinguish 
from  Swift's  best  writing.  But  of  the  many- 
eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison  their 
tnodel,  though  Several  have  copied  his  mere 
diction  With  happy  eflect,  none  has  been  abte 
to  c&tch  the  tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the 
'Wofld,  in  the  Cohnoisseur,  in  the  lUrror,  in 
the  Lounger,  there  are  numerous  papers  writ- 
ten in  obvii^us  imitation  of  his  Tatlers  and 
'Spectators.  Mostof  l^ese  papers  have  somie 
merit ;  many  are  very  lively. aiid  amusing ;  but 
there  is  not  a  siq^^te  one  which  could  be  passed 
6t[Ms  Addison's  on  a  critic  of  thie  smallest  per- 
spicacity. 

But  that  whi<^h  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison 
from  Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the 
other  great  masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace, 
'the  nobleness,  the  moral  purityi  which  we  find 
even  in  his  merriment  Severity,  gradually 
hardening  and  darkening  into  misanthropy, 
characterizes  the  works  of  Swift.  The  nature 
of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not  itihuman ;  but  he 
venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  master- 
pieces of  aft  nor  in  the  purest  examples  of 
virtue,  neither  in  the  Great  First  Cause  nor  in 
the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave,  coald  he  see 
any  thing  but  subjects  for  drollery.  The  more 
solemn  and  august  the  theme,  the  more  monkey- 
itke  was  bis  j^imacin^  and  chattering.  The 
Mirth  of  Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephistophiles ; 
the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  If, 
as  Soame  Jennings  oddly  imagined,  a  portion 
of  the  happiness  of  seraphim  and  just  men 
made  perfect  be  derived  from  an  exquisite  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must 
surely  be  none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Addi- 
son;— a  mirth  consistent  with  tender  compas- 
•  '  n  for  mi  that  Is  frail,  and  with  profound 


reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Kotbtng 
gr«at,  nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doc-* 
trine  of  natural  or  revealed  religLon,  has  erer 
been  associated  by  Addison  with  any  degrading 
idea.  His  humanity  is  without  a  i>araUel  in 
literary  history.  The  highest  proof^  of  human 
virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power  without 
abusing  it  No  kind  of  nower  is  more  formi- 
dable than  the  power  of^  making  men  ridica« 
lous;  and  that  power  Addison  possessed  in 
boundless  measure.  How  grossly  that  powaer 
was  abused  by  Swift  and  Voltaire  it  well 
known.  But  of  Addison  it  mi^X  he  confidently 
affirmed  that  he  has  blackened  no  man's  cli»- 
racter,  nayi  that  it  would  be  difiicolt,  if  not  iyn- 
possible,  to  find  in  all  the  volumes  which  he 
has  left  us  a  smgle  taunt  which  can  be  called 
ungenerous  or  unkind.  Tet  he  had  detractorsy 
whose  malignity  might  have  seemed  to  justify 
as  terrible  a  revenge  as  that  which  men.  aot 
superior  to  him  in  genius,  wreaked  on  Bettft- 
worth  and  on  Franc  de  Pompignan.  He  was 
a  politician ;  he  was  the  best  writer  of  his 
party ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excitementr- 
m  times  when  persons  of  high  character  and 
station  stooped  to  scurrility  such  ma  is  now 
practised  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  Tet  no 
provocation  and  no  example  could  induce  him 
to  return  railing  for  railii^. 

Of  the  service  which  his  essays  rendered  to 
morality  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  .It 
is  true  that  when  the  Tatler  appeared,  fhcat 
age  of  outrageous  profanepess  and  licentiot^s- 
ness  which  followed  the  Bestoration  had  passfd 
away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatr^ 
into  something  which,  compared  with  the  .ejL* 
cesses  of  Etherege  and  Wycherley^  mi|^l  ^ 
called  decency.  Yet  ihece  still  lingeredin  the 
public  mind  a  pernicious  notion  that  there  was 
some  connectioa  between  .getuns  and  pro4i* 
gacy^between  the  domestic  virtues  and  H^m 
sullen  formality  of  the  Puritans.  That  -error 
it  is  the  glory  of  Ad4ison  to  have  dispelled,  lae 
taught  the  nation  that  the  faith,  and  the  morali- 
ty of  Hale  and  Tilloteon  might  be  fopad  |n 
company  with  wit  more  sparklipg  than  the  wit 
of  Congrevjc,  a&d  with  humour  richer  than  the 
humour  of  Vanbrugh.  So  eflectually,  indeqd, 
did  he  retort  on  vioe  the  mockery  which  hiul 
recently  been.directed  against  virtue,  that,  slope 
bis  time,  the  open  violation  of  decency  has 
always  been  considered  amoQg  us  as  the  sure 
mark  of  a  foot  And  this  revohuipn,  the  grniu 
est.  and  roost  salutafv  ev^r  eflecled  by  aoy  sa- 
tirist, he  accomplishedt  be  it  remembered 
without  .writ!  Qig  one  personal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to  .the 
Tatler,  his  peculiar  powers  were  not  fuU^  ex- 
hibited. Yet  from  the  first  his  superiority,to 
all  his  coadjutors  was  evident  Some  of  hie 
later  Tatlers  are  iully  e<|ual  to  ai^  thitig  that 
he  ever  wrote.  Among  the  portraits,  we  meat 
admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  Sofuy,  and  the  Politi- 
cal Upholsterer.  The  proceeaings  of  the  Court 
of  Honour,  the  Thermometer  of  Zeali  the  stcjir 
of  the  Frozen  Words,  the  Memoirs  of  theilhill- 
ing,  are  excellent  specimens  of  that  ingeoiQiis 
and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which  Addispn 
excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still  better 
paper,  of  the  same  class,  but  though  that  pa- 
per, a  hundred  ai^Jhjjtyj^hiejsjr^igp^  was 
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proMjlfj  tbonglit  aa  edifying  ^  one  of  8mat- 
^dge^s  sennonx,  we  dare  not  indicate  it  to  the 
M^oeainish  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dorihg  the  session  of  parliament  which 
conamenced  in  November,  1709,  and  which  the 
impeachment  of  Sacheverell  has  made  memo- 
.rahtei  Addison  appears  to  have  resided  in  Lon- 
don. The  Tatler  was  now  more  popular  than 
Rny  peripdical  pi[per  had  ever  been;  and  his 
Connection  wjth  it  was  generally  Irnown.  Jt 
was  not  knoi^n,  however,  that  almost  everr 
thing  ,go<>d  in  the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth 
'it,  ftat  the  titty  or  sixty  numbers  which  we 
owe  to  him  were  not  merely  the!  best,  but  so 
'i)ecjdedlv  the  l^st,  that  apy  iiye  of  them  are 
more  ^valuable  than  all  the  two  hundred  num- 
))en  in  wljich  he  ha^  no  share. 

Re'ipequirfd,,at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which 
,|ic  could  derive  from  literary  success.  The 
queen  had  alwa3r8  disliked  the  whigs.  8he  had 
.during  some  years  disHKcd  )he  Marfboroiigh 
family.  But,  reigning  ^y  a  disputed  title,  she 
eouldnot  venture  directly  to  oppose  herself  to 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and, 
'engaged  as  she  was  in  a  war,  on  the  event  of 
^hicn  her  own  crown  was  staked,  she  could 
not  venture  to  dismce  a  great  and  successful 
.general.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the 
, canoes  which  had  restrained  her  (com  showing 
her  aversion  fo  the  low  chprch  party  ceased  to 
operate.  The  trial  of  Sttchevereff  prodiiced  an 
outbreak  of  public  feeling  scarcely  less  violent 
than  those  which  we  can  ourselves  remember 
in  18^,  and  in  1^31.  The  country  gentlemen, 
the  co^intnrclergyfnen,  the  rabble  of  t^e  towns, 
were  aH,  Tor  once,  on  the  same  ftide.  It  was 
clear  that,  if  k  general  elation  took  place 
before  the  excitetnent  abetted,  the  lories  would 
have  a  majority.  The  services  of  ^Marlbo- 
rough had  l>een  ao  splendid,  thfit  they'^r'ere  no 
^longer  necessary.  The  queen's  throne  was 
secure  from  all  attack  on  the  part  of  Louis. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  U^e 
,Bn|Iish  and  German  armies  woutld* divide  me 
spoils  of  Versailles  and  Marli,  than  that  a 
'marshal  of  France  would  bring  back  the  Pre- 
tender jto  8t  Jameses.  The'  qu^eh,  acting  by 
the  advice  pf  parley,  d^teiTnined  to  ^smiss 
her  servants.  In  June  the  change  commenced. 
'Sunderland  was  the  first  who  ftell.  iTie  tones 
exulted  over  his  fall.  The  whigs  tried,  during 
'  a  few  weekSf  to  perst^ade  themselves  that  her 
majesty  had  aeted  only  from  personal  dislike 
to  the  secretary,  and  Qiat  she  meditated  no 
fgrtber  alteration.  But,  early  in  August,  Go- 
dolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  tcom  Anne, 
]Whi6h  directed  him  to  break. bis  white  staff. 
Cven  afler  this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dis* 
sitnulation^of  Harley  kept  up  the  hopes  of  the 
whigisjlunng  another  month;  and  then  the 
ruin  became  rapid  and  violent  Thfc  Parlia^ 
ment  was  dissolved.  The  ministers  were 
turned  out.  The  tones  were  called  to  office. 
The  tide  of  popularity  ran  violently  in  favour 
of  the  high  church  party.  That  party,  feeble 
in  the  late  House  of  Commons,  was  now  irre- 
sistible. The  power  which  the  tones  had  thus 
suddenly  acquired,  thev  used  with  blind  and 
stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which  the  whole 
pack  set  up  for  prey  and  for  blood,  appalled 
'  even  him  who  had  roused  and  unchained  them. 


When  at  this  distance  of  time,  mi  xaln^y 
review  the  conduct  of  the  discarded  ministers, 
we  cannot  but  feel  a  movement  of  indignatioa 
at  the  injustice  with  which  thev  were  treated. 
No  body  of  men  had  ever  administered  the 
government  with  more  ei^ergy,  ability,  and 
moderation;  and  their  success  had  been  pro- 
portioned to  their  wisdom.  They  had  saved 
Holland  and  Germaiiy.  They  had  humbled 
Trance.  They  had,  as  it  seemed,  all  but  torn 
Spain  from  tlie  house  of  Bourbon.  They  ^ad 
naade  England  the  first  t>ower  in  Europe.  At 
home  thev  had  united  sngland  and  (Scotland. 
They  had  respected  the  nghts  of  conscience 
and.  the  liberty  of  the.si^bject  They  retired, 
leaving  their  country  at  the  height  of  prqs- 
perity  and  glory.*  And  yet  they  were  pursued 
to  their  retreat  by  such  a  rpar  of  obloquy  a^ 
was  never  raised  against  the  government  which 
tl^rew  away  thirteen  colonies;  or  against  the 
government  which  sent  a  gallant  army  tp 
perish  in  the  ditches  of  Walcneren. 

None  of  the  whip  suffered  more  in  the 
general  wreck  than  Addison.  He  had  just  sus- 
tained some  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  imperfectly  informed, 
when  his  secretaryship  was  taken  from  him. 
He  had  reason  to  l^lieve  that  he  should  also 
be  deprived  of  the  small  Irish  office  which  he 
held  by  patent.  He  had  just  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship. '  It  seenas  probable  that  l^e  had  already 
ventured  to  rafse  his  eyes  to  a  great  lady ;  and 
that,  while  his  political  friends  were  all-poiyer- 
fdl.  and'whlle^i^  own  fortunes  were  rising,  he 
had  t>een,ffi  (Be  phrase  of  tiie  romances  which 
were'th^n  fastiion'&bje,  permitted  to  hope.  But 
Mr.  Addison,  the  ingenious  writer,  and  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, the  chief  secretary,  were,  in  her  lady- 
ship's opinion,  two  very  different  persons.  A.U 
^ese  calamities  united,  however,  could  not 
disturb  the  serei^e' cheerfulness  of  a  mind  con- 
8ci6us  of  innocence^  and  rich  in  its  owii  irealtlb. 
Ke  xM  his  firfends,  with  smiling  resignation, 
that'  they  ought  to  admire  his  philosophy,  that 
lie  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his  place,  his 
feliowship,  and  his  mistress,  that  he  must  think 
of  ttiniing.  tutor  a^ain,  and  jret  t^at  his  spirits 
were  as  good  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  unpopu- 
larity which  his  friends  had  incurred,  he  had 
ho  share.  Such  was  the  esteem  with  which 
he  was  regarded,  that  while  the  most  violent 
ineasures^ we're  taken  for  the  purpose  of  forcii^ 
tory  members  on  whig  corporations,  he  was 
returned  io  Parliament  without  even  a  contest. 
Swift,  who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had 
already  determined  on  quitting  the  whigs,  wrote 
to  Stella  in  these  words:— "The  tbries  carry  it 
among  the  new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addi- 
son's election  has  passed  easy  and  undisputed; 
and  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  king,  he 
would  hardly  be  refused." 

The  good-will  with  which  the  tories  regarded 
Addison  is  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because 
it  had  not  t>een  purchased  by  any  concession 
on  his  part    During  the  general  election  he 

•  Mlw  Alkia  attrlbQtea  Um  uapoiMdtrity  of  tiM  wblfi, 
iui4  tlie  eaanfe  of  loveniBMnt  to  xbe  surrander  of  8faa. 
hope*!  mnof.  (U.  ll)  Tbo  tttt  K  tlnc  th«  ariatrtiy  wm 
elainfed,and  the  now  Hoom  ofOooMDOM  eltcied,  aoftltt 
ttat  •■rr«M«#  took  jMeo. 
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^blitbed  &  political  journal,  entitled  the 
'^'Whig  Examiner.^  Of  that  journal  it  ma^ 
%e  sofficient  to  say  that  Johnson,  in  spite  of  his 
atrong  political  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to  be 
superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on 
the  other  side.  When  it  ceased  to  appear, 
if  win,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  expressed  his  exulta- 
tion at  the  death  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist. 
**  He  might  well  rejoice,"  savs  JohMon,  "*  at  the 
death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  kiUed." 
**  On  no  occasion,**  he  adds,  **  was  the  genius 
of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  in 
mone  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers  more 
evidently  appear." 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appears  to  have 
jnade  of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  tories,  was  to  save  some  of  his  friends 
from  the  general  ruin  of  the  whig.party.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  in  a  situation  which  made  it 
his  duty  to  take  a  decided  part  in  politics.  But 
the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose  Phillipps  was 
different.  For  Phillipps,  Addison  even  conde- 
scended to  solicit;  with  what  success  we  have 
not  ascertained.*  Steele  held  two  places.  He 
was  gazetteer,  and  he  was  also  a  commissioner 
of  stamps.  The  gazette  was  taken  from  him. 
But  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  place  in  the 
stamp-office,  on  an  implied  understanding  that 
he  should  not  be  active  against  the  new  govern- 
ment; and  he  was,  during  more  than  two  years, 
induced  by  Addison  to  observe  this  armistice 
with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff  accordingly  became  silent 
upon  politics,  and  the  article  of  news,  which 
had  once  formed  about  one-third  of  his  paper, 
altogether  disappeared.  The  Tatler  had  com- 
pletely changed  its  character.  It  was  now  no- 
thing but  a  series  of  essays  on  books,  morals, 
and  manners.  Steele,  therefore,  resolved  to 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a  new 
work  on  an  improved  plan.  It  was  announced 
that  this  new  work  would  be  published  daily. 
The  undertaking  was  generaUy  regarded  as 
bold,  or  rather  rash ;  but  the  event  amply  justi- 
fied the  confidence  with  which  Steele  relied  on 
,jthe  fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the  8d 
of  January,  1711,  appeared  the  last  Tatler.  On 
the  1st  of  March  following,  appeared  the  first 
of  an  incomparable  series  of  papers,containing 
observations  on  life  and  literature  by  an  imagi- 
nary spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived  and 
drawn  by  Addison ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt 
that  the  portrait  was  meant  to  be  in  some  fea- 
tures a  likeness  of  the  painter.  The  Spectator 
is  a  gentleman  who,  aAer  passing  a  studious 
youth  at  the  university,  has  travelled  on  classic 
ground,  and  has  bestowed  much  attention  on 
curious  points  of  antiquity.  He  has,  on  his 
return,  fixed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has 
observed  all  the  forms  of  life  which  are  to  be 
found  in  that  great  city  ;*has  daily  listened  to 
the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked  with  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled  with 


•Miu  Alkln  mentions  the  exertiont  which  Addbom 
mtde  In  1710,  before  the  rhanie  of  ministry,  to  serve 
PtalUippe,  and  adds  that  **  Phillipps  appears  soom  tinne 
afterwards  to  hare  obtained  a  mbwlon  to  Copenliaftn, 
.  which  enabled  hln  to  ffiatMy  the  world  with  his  poecleal 
ilasarlpiioB  of  a  froien  shower.'*  (IL  H.)  This  is  *ll 
wrong.  The  poem  was  written  In  March,  17ML  uid 
lirimi^  It  the  TaUer  or  tha  «ih  of  May  ibUowiaf. 


the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  with  the  poUttciaos 
at  the  St.  James's.  la  the  morning  he  often 
listens  to  the  hum  of  the  Exchange;  in  the 
evening  his  face  is  constantly  to  be  seen  in 
the  pit  of  Drurv-tane  theatre.  But  an  insor- 
monntable  bashfulness  prevents  him  from 
opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  sflsaU  circle  of 
intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele. 
Four  of  the  club,  the  templar,  the  clergyman, 
the  soldier,  and  the  merchant,  were  uninterest- 
ing figures,  fit  only  for  a  background.  But  the 
other  two,  an  old  country  baronet,  and  an  old 
town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with  a  very 
delicate  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.  Addi- 
son took  the  rude  outlines  into  his  own  handa, 
retouched  them,  coloured  them,  and  is  in  truth 
the  creator  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
the  Will  Honeycomb  with  whom  we  are  all 
familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  SpecUtor  must  be  allowed 
to  be  both  original  and  eminently  happy. 
Every  valuable  essay  in  the  series  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  separately;  yet  the  five 
or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole,  and  a 
whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  noveL  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  at  that  time,  no 
novel,  giving  a  lively  and  powerful  picture  of 
the  common  life  and  manners  of  England  had 
appeared.    Richardson  was  working  as  a  com- 

SMitor.  Fielding  waa  robbing  bird's  nests. 
moUett  was  not  yet  born.  The  narrative, 
therefore,  which  coanect«i  together  ths  Spec- 
Utor^s  essays,  gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first 
taste  of  an  exquisite  and  untried  pleasure. 
That  narrative  waa  indeed  constructed  with  no 
art  or  labour.  The  evenu  were  such  evenU  as 
occur  every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  town 
to  see  Eugenio,  as  the  worthy  baronet  always 
calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator 
on  the  water  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  amon^ 
the  tombs  in  the  abbey,  is  frightened  by  the 
Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  apprehension  so 
far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre,  when  the »« Distressed 
Mother"  is  acted.  The  SpecUtor  pays  a  visit 
in  the  summer  to  Goveriey  Hall,  is  charmed 
with  the  old  house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old 
chaplain,  eats  a  Jack  caught  by  Will  Wimble, 
rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a  point  of  lair 
discussed  by  Tom  Touchy.  At  last  a  letter 
from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the  club  tho 
news  that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.  Will  Honeycomb 
marries  and  reforms  at  sixty.  The  club  breaka 
up;  and  the  SpecUtor  resigiis  his  functions. 
Such  eveau  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot» 
yet  they  are  related  with  such  truth,  such  grace, 
such  wit,  such  humour,  such  pathos,  such 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  such  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  they 
charm  us  mn  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that,  if  Addison  had  writ< 
ten  a  novel,  on  an  extensive  plan,  it  would 
have  been  superior  to  any  that  we  possess.  As 
it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  not  only  as 
the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists,  but  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 
We  say  this  of  Addison  alone ;  for  Addison 
is  the  SpecUtor.  About  three-sevenths  of  the 
work  are  his ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  his  first  essay  is  as  good  as  the  best  essay 
of  any  of  his  coadjutors.    His  best  eusdtjs  ap- 
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protcb  near  to  absolute  perfection ;  nor  is  their 
e.tcellence  more  wonderful  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to  flag ;  nor  is  he 
ever  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  himself, 
of  of  wearing  out  a  subject  There  are  no 
dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales  us  after  the 
fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 
there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As 
soon  as  we  have  tasted  the  first  sfmrkling  foam 
of  a  jest,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  glass  of 
nectar  is  at  our  lips.  On  the  Monday  we  have 
an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious  as  Lucian*s 
Auction  or  Lives;  on  the  Tuesday  an  eastern 
apologue  as  ricbly  coloured  as  the  Tales  of 
Sicherezade;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  character 
described  with  the  skill  of  La  Bruy^re;  on  the 
Thursday,  a  scene  from  common  life  equal  to 
the  best  chapters  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  on 
the  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian  pleasantry  on 
the  fashionable  follies— on  hoops,  patches,  or 
puppet-shows ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious 
meditatioci  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  finest  passages  in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so 
much  that  deserves  the  highest  praise.  We 
will  venture,  however,  to  say,  that  any  persons 
who  wish  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  Addison^s  powers,  will  do  well 
k)  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers ; — 
the  two  Visits  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the 
Exchange,  the  Journal  of  the  Retired  Citizen, 
the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Transmigrations  of 
Pug  the  Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir  Roger 
4e  CJoverley.* 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison^s  contributions 
to  the  Spectator  are,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
age,  his  critical  papers.  Tet  his  critical  pa- 
pers are  always  luminous,  and  often  ingenious. 
The  very  worst  of  them  must  be  reg^ed  as 
cfedttable  to  him,  when  the  character  of  the 
school  in  which  be  bad  been  trained  is  fairly 
considered.  The  beat  of  them  were  much  too 
good  for  his  readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so 
far  l>ehiBd  our  generation  as  he  was  before 
his  own.  No  essays  in  the  Spectator  were 
more  censured  and  derided  than  those  in  which 
be  raised  his  voice  against  the  contempt  with 
which  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded ;  and 
showed  the  scofifers  that  the  same  gold  which, 
burnished  and  polished,  gives  lustre  to  the 
Mneid  and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  is  mingled 
with  the  rude  dross  of  Chevy  Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  die 
Spectator  should  have  been  such  as  no  similar 
work  has  ever  obtained.  The  number  of  co- 
pies daily  distributed  was  at  first  three  thou- 
sand. It  subsequentlv  increased,  and  had  risen 
to  near  (bur  thousand  when  the  stamp-tax  was 
imposed.  That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of 
journals.  The  Spectator,  however,  stood  its 
gfouod,  doubled  its  price,  and  though  iu  circu- 
lation fell  oC  still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both 
to  the  sute  and  to  the  authors.  For  particular 
papers,  the  demand  was  immense ;  of  some,  it 
IS  said  twenty  thousand  copies  were  required. 
But  this  was  noc  alL  To  have  the  Spectator 
served  up  every  moning  with  the  bobea  and 


rolls,  was  a  luxury  for  the  few;  tbe  majcritj. 
were  content  to  wait  till  essays  enough  had  ap- 
peared to  form  a  volume.  Ten  thousand  copies 
of  each  volume  were  immediately  taken  ofl*,and 
new  editions  were  called  for.  It  must  be  re-' 
membered,  that  the  population  of  England  was 
then  hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The 
number  of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading,  was  probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it 
now  is.  A  shopkeeper  or  a  fanner  who  found 
any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a  rarity.  Nay, 
there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight  of  the 
shire  whose  country-seat  did  not  contain  ten 
books — receiptpbooks,  and  books  on  farriery  in- 
cluded. Under  these  circumstances,  the  sale 
of  the  Spectator  must  be  considered  as  indicat- 
ing a  popularity  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the 
most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712,  the.  Spectator  ceased  ta 
appear.  It  was  probably  felt  that  the  short- 
faced  gentleman  and  his  club  had  been  long 
enough  before  the  town  ;  and  that  it  was  time 
to  withdraw  them,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  new 
set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  **  Guardian*'  was  published.*  But 
the  Guardian  was  unfortunate  both  in  its  birth 
and  in  its  death.  It  began  in  dullness,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  tempest  of  faction.  The  origi- 
nal plan  was  had.  Addison  contributed  no- 
thing till  sixty-six  numbers  had  appeared;  and 
it  was  then  impossible  even  for  him  to  make 
the  Guardian  what  the  Spectator  had  been. 
Nestor  Ironside  and  the  Miss  Lizards  were  peo- 
ple to  whom  even  he  could  impart  no  interest. 
be  could  only  fbmish  some  excellent  little  es- 
says, both  serious  and  comic;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the 
Guardian  during  the  first  two  months  of  its 
existence,  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled 
the  editors  and  biographers,  but  which  seems 
to  us  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solution.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  bringing  his  Cato  on  the 
swge. 

The  first  four  act5  of  this  drama  had  been 
lying  in  his  desk  since  his  return  from  Italy. 
His  modest  and  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
ihe  risk  of  a  public  and  shameful  failure;  and, 
though  all  who  saw  the  manuscript  were  loud 
in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that  an  au- 
dience might  become  impatient  even  of  very 
good  rhetoric;  and  advised  Addison  to  print 
the  play  without  hazarding  a  representation. 
At  length,  aAer  many  fits  of  apprehension,  the 
poet  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  political 
friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dis- 
cover some  analogy  between  the  followers  of 
Caesar  and  the  torics,  between  Sempronius  and 
the  apostate  whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling 
to  the  last  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the 
band  of  patriots  who  still  stood  firm  round 
Halifax  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  tbe  managers  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  without  stipulating  for  any 
advantage  to  himself.  They,  therefore,  thought 
themselves  bound  to  spare  no  cost  in  scenery 
and  dressea.  Tbe  decorations,  it  is  true,  would 


•  Nb«.«»»i»«t,SI7,15t,9ail7.  TbeM  paper*  we 
all  Ib  the  flrei  eeren  votames  The  eichth  muet  be  coe< 
iMivedssa    -^ 
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not  hare  pleased  the  skilful  eje  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ready.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace ; 
Marcia's  hoop  was  worthy  of  a  duchess  on  the 
birthday;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fiAy 
guineas.  The  prologue  was  written  by  Pope, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  dignified  and  spirited 
composition.  The  part  of  the  hero  was  excel- 
lently played  by  Booth.  Steele  undertook  to 
pack  a  bouse.  The  boxes  •were  in  a  blaze 
with  the  stars  of  the  peers  in  opposition.    The 

{lit  was  crowded  with  attentive  and  friendly 
isteners  from  the  inns  of  court  and  the  lite- 
rary coffee-houses.  Sir  Gilbert  Heaihcote,  go- 
vernor of  the  Dank  of  England,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
the  city ; — warm  men  and  true  whigs,  but  bet- 
ter known  at  Jonathan's  and  Qarrowy's  than 
in  the  haunts  of  wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  superfluous. 
l*be  tories,  as  a  body,  regarded  Addison  with 
no  unkind  feelings.  Nor  was  it  for  their  inte- 
rest,— professing,  as  they  did,  profound  reve- 
rence for  law  and  prescription,  and  abhorrence 
both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  standing 
armies — to  appropriate  to  themselves  reflec- 
tions thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  and 
demagogue,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions 
and  of  the  common  people,  subverted  all  the 
aincient  institutions  of  his  country.  Accord- 
ingly* every  shout  that  was  raised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kit-Cart  was  re-echoed  by  the  high 
churchmen  of  the  October;  and  the  curtain  at 
length  fell  amidst  thunders  of  unanimous  ap- 
plause. 

The  delight  and  admiration  of  the  town  were 
described  by  the  Guardian  in  terms  which  we 
ipight  attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not  that 
the  Examiner,  the  or^an  of  the  ministry,  held 
similar  language.  The  tories,  indeed,  found 
much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Steele  had  on  this,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judgment. 
The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously 
called,  probably  knew  better  when  to  buy  and 
when  to  sell  stock  than  when  to  clap  and  when 
to  hiss  at  a  play  ;  and  incurred  some  ridicule 
by  making  the  hypocritical  Sempronius  their 
fhvourite,  and  by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants 
louder  plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  tem- 
perate eloquence  of  Cato.  Wharton,  too,  who 
had  the  incredible  effrontery  to  applaud  the 
lines  about  flying  from  prosperous  vice  and 
fircm  the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  private 
station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  those 
who  justly  thought  that  he  could  fly  from  no- 
thing more  vicious  or  impious  than  himself. 
The  epilogue,  which  was  written  by  Garth,  a 
zealous  whig,  was  severely  and  not  unreasona- 
bly censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place.  But 
Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest 
tory  writers,  as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue, 
in  whose  friendship  many  persons  of  both  par- 
ties were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not  to 
be  mixed  up  with  factious  squabbles. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the 
i^hig  party  was  disturbed,  the  most  severe  and 
happy  was  Bolingbroke's.  Between  two  acts, 
Im  sent  for  Booth  to  his  box,  and  presented 
him,  before  the  whole  theatre,  with  a  purse  of 


fiAy  guineas,  for  defending  the  cause  of  Uber^ 
so  well  against  a  perpetual  dictator.* 

It  was  April ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  the  London  season  was  thought 
to  be  far  advanced.  During  a  whole  month,  how- 
ever, Cato  was  performed  to  overflowing  houses, 
and  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  theatre 
twice  the  gains  of  an  ordinary  spring.  In  the 
summer,  the  Drury  Lane  company  went  down 
to  act  at  Oxford,  and  there,  before  an  au- 
dience which  retained  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Addison's  accomplishments  and  vir- 
tues, his  tragedy  was  acted  during  several 
days.  The  gownsmen  began  to  besiege  the 
theatre  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  one  in  the  af\er- 
noon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so 
extraordinary  an  effect,  the  public,  we  sup- 
pose, has  made  up  its  mind.  To  compare  il 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  with 
the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller*s 
manhood,  would  be  absurd  indeed.  Yet  ic 
contains  excellent  dialogue  and  declamation; 
and,  among  plays  Ihshioned  on  the  French 
model,  must  be  allowed  to  rank  high ;  not  in- 
deed with  Athalie,  2Utire,  or  Saul,  but,  we  think, 
not  below  Cinna;  and  certatcly  above  any 
other  English  tragedy  of  the  samt  school,  above 
many  of  the  plays  of  Comeille,  above  many 
of  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and  Alfieri,  and  above 
some  plays  of  Racine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much  as  the 
Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Freeholders  united,  to 
raise  Addison's  fame  among  his  contempo- 
raries. 

The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  success- 
ful dramatist  had  tamed  even  the  malignity  of 
faction.  But  literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  is 
a  fiercer  passion  than  party  spirit  It  was  by 
a  zealous  whig  that  the  fiercest  attack  on  the 
whig  tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis  pub- 
lished Remarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written 
with  some  acnteuess  and  with  much  coarse- 
ness and  asperity.  But  Addison  neither  defend- 
ed himself  nor  retaliated.  On  many  points  he 
had  an  excellent  defence ;  and  nothinji;  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  retaliate ;  for  Dennis 
had  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad  come- 
dies :  he  had,  moreover,  a  larger  share  than 
most  men  of  those  infirmities  and  eccentrici- 
ties which  excite  laughter;  and  Addison's 
power  of  turning  either  an  absurd  book  or  aa 
absurd  man  into  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Ad- 
dison, however,  serenely  conscious  of  his  su- 
periority, looked  with  pity  on  his  assailant^ 
whose  temper,  naturally  irritable  and  gloomy» 
had  been  soured  by  want,  by  controversy,  and 
by  literary  fhilnres. 

But  among  the  3roung  candidates  for  Addi- 
son's favodr  there  was  one  distinguished  by 
talents  above  the  rest,  and  distinguished,  wfr 
fear,  not  less  by  malignity  and  insincerity. 
Pope  was  only  twent}'-five.    But  his  powers 


•  *"ni«  long  flway  of  the  Duke  of  MarlbomMli,'*  mv* 
Mlw  Aikla,  **  w»  hen  glft»c«l  at/*  Under  ftrovr,  if 
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M  expcaM. to  tbtir  Aill  matnritj ;  and  his 
new  poem,  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock"  had  rc- 
tentty  been  published.  Of  his  genius,  Addison 
had  always  expressed  high  admiration.  But 
Addison  had  clearly  discerned,  what  might  in- 
deed have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less  pene- 
trating than  his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked, 
sickly  boy  was  eager  to  revenge  himself  on 
Society  for  the  unkindness  of  nature.  In  the 
Spectator,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  been 
liraised  with  cordial  warmth ;  but  a  gentle  hint 
had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excellent 
^  poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  ill-na- 
tOred  personalities.  Pope,  though  evidently 
more  galled  by  the  censure  than  gratified  by 
tQe  praise,  returned  thanks  for  the  admonition, 
tnd  promised  to  profit  by  it  The  two  writers 
continued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel,  and 
small  good  offices.  Addison  publicly  extolled 
l^ope's  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  Pope  fur- 
dished  Addison  with  a  prologue.  This  did  not 
Ikst  long.  Pope  hated  Dennis,  whom  he  had 
injured  without  provocation.  The  appearance 
of  the  Remarks  on  Cato,  gave  the  irritable 
poet  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  malice  un- 
der the  show  of  friendship ;  and  such  an  op- 
portunity could  not  but  be  welcome  to  a  nature 
which  was  implacable  in  enmity,  and  which 
always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the  straight 
path.  He  published,  accordingly,  the  **  Narra- 
tive of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis."  But  Pope 
^ad  mistaken  his  powers.  He  was  a  great 
ihaster  of  invective  and  sarcasm.  He  could 
dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  sonorous 
couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis.  But  of  dra- 
matic talent  he  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he 
Had  written  a  lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that 
on  Atticus,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler 
would  haTa  been  crashed.  Bet  Pope  writing 
dialogs*  Fesembled-*to  borrow  Horaoe^s  ima- 
gery asd  hie  own-^-a  wolf  which,  instead  of 
biting,  sbotthl  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey 
which  should  try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is 
utterly  contemptible.  Of  argument  there  is 
not  even  the  show ;  and  the  jests  are  such  as, 
if  they  were  introduced  into  a  farce,  would 
call  forth  the  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery. 
Dennis  raves  about  the  drama;  and  the  nurse 
thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a  dram.  **  There 
i^,"  he  cries,  "  no  peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no 
change  of  fortune,  no  change  at  all."  *'  Pray, 
ffood  sir,  be  not  angry,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
•'rn  fetch  change."  This  is  not  exactly  the 
pleasantry  of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ad  lison  saw 
through  this  officious  zeal,  and  felt  himself  deeply 
aggrieved  by  it.  80  foolish  and  spiteful  a 
pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good,  and,  if  he 
were  thought  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must  do 
him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers 
of  ridicule,  he  bad  never,  even  in  self-defence, 
ttsed  those  powers  inhumanly  or  uncourteous- 
ly ;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  others  make 
his  fame  and  his  interests  a  pretext  under 
which  they  might  commit  outrages  from  which 
he  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  ac- 
cordingly declared  that  he  bad  no  concern  in 
the  "Narrative,"  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and 
that,  if  he  answered  the  **  Remarks,"  he  would 
answer  them  like  a  gentleman ;  and  he  took 
•lure  to  communicate  this  to  DennU.    Pope 


was  bitterly  mortified ;  and  to  this  tnmsaoUen 
we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  hatred  with 
which  he  ever  after  regarded  Addison. 

In  September,  1713,  the  Guardian  ceased  to 
appear.  Steele  had  gone  mad  about  politics. 
A  general  election  had  just  taken  place;  he 
had  been  cho5en  member  for  Stockbridge,  and 
fully  expected  to  play  a  first  part  in  Parlia- 
ment.  The  immense  success  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator  had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been 
the  editor  of  both  those  papers ;  and  was  not 
aware  how  entirely  they  owed  their  influence 
and  popularity  to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  His 
spirits,  always  violent,  were  now  excited  br 
vanity,  ambition  and  faction,  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  every  day  committed  some  oflence 
against  good  sense  and  good  taste.  All  the 
discreet  and  moderate  members  of  his  own 
party  regretted  and  condemned  his  folly.  **I 
am  in  a  thousand  troubles,"  Addison  wrote, 
*<  about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his  zeal  for 
the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself. 
But  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined 
to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him 
in  this  particular  will  have  no  weight  with 
him." 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  **  The 
Englishman,"  which,  as  it  was  not  supported 
by  contributions  from  Addison,  completely 
failed.  By  this  work,  by  some  other  writings 
of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the  airs  which  he  gave 
himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia* 
ment,  he  made  the  tories  so  angry  that  they 
determined  to  expel  him.  The  whigs  stood  by 
him  gallantlv ;  but  were  unable  to  save  him. 
The  vote  oi  expulsion  was  regarded  by  all 
dispassionafj  men  as  a  tyrannical  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's  vi<^ 
lence  and  folly,  though  they  by  no  means  jua* 
tified  the  steps  which  his  enemies  took,  bad 
completely  disgnated  his  friends ;  nor  did  he 
ever  regain  the  place  which  he  had  held  in  the 
public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the  desiga 
of  adding  an  eighth  velume  to  the  Spectator. 
In  June,  1714,  the  first  number  of  the  new 
series  appeared,  and  during  about  six  months 
three  papers  were  published  weekly.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  Englishman  and  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Spectator—between  Steele  without  Addison, 
and  Addison  without  Steele.  The  «Engliah« 
man"  is  forgotten ;  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Spectator  contains,  perhaps,  the  finest  essays, 
both  serious  and  playful,  in  the  English  laii« 
gnage. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death 
of  Anne  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  aflairs.  The  blow  fell 
suddenly.  It  found  the  tory  party  distracted  by 
internal  feuds,  and  unprepared  for  any  great 
effort.  Harley  had  just  been  disgraced,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  chief 
minister.  But  the  queen  was  on  her  deathbed 
before  the  white  staff  had  been  given,  wd  her 
last  public  act  was  to  deliver  it  with  a  feeble 
hand  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  The  emer- 
gency produced  a  coalition  between  all  sec* 
lions  or  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  George  the  First  was 
proclaimed  without  opposition.    A  coaaaU*  in. 
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irlneli  the  leading  whigs  had  seats,  took  the 
Arectioii  of  affairs  till  the  new  king  shoald 
arrive.  The  first  act  of  the  lords  justices  was 
to  appoint  Addison  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  king,  that  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  style  of  this 
«9ompositiou,  and  that  the  lords  justices  called 
1  a  clerk  who  at  once  did  what  was  wanted. 
It  is  not  strange  that  a  story  so  flattering  to 
mediocrity  should  be  popular;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their  consolation. 
But  the  truth  must  be  told.  It  was  well  ob- 
served by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  know- 
ledge of  these  times  was  unequalled,  that  Ad- 
dison never,  in  any  official  document,  affected 
wit  or  eloquence ;  and  that  his  despatches  are, 
without  exception,  remarkable  for  unpretend- 
ing simplicity.  Everybody  who  knows  with 
what  ease  Addison's  finest  essa3r8  were  pro- 
duced, must  be  convinced  that  if  wcll-tumcd 
phrases  had  been  wanted  he  would  have  had 
no  difiiculty  in  finding  them.  We  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  believe  that  the  story  is  not 
absolutely  without  a  foundation.  It  may  well 
be  that  Addison  did  not  know,  till  he  had  con- 
sulted experienced  clerks,  who  remembered  the 
times  when  William  was  absent  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  what  form  a  letter  from  the  council 
of  regency  to  the  king  ought  to  be  drawn.  We 
think  it  very  likely  that  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  our  time.  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example,  would,  in 
similar  cihsumstanccs,  be  found  quite  as  igno- 
rant Every  office  has  some  little  mysteries 
which  the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  little 
attention,  and  which  the  greatest  man  cannot 
possibly  know  bv  intuition.  One  paper  must 
be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  department, 
another  by  his  deputy.  To  a  third  the  royal 
sign-manual  is  necessary.  One  communicar 
tien  is  to  be  registered,  and  another  is  not 
One  sentence  must  be  in  black  ink  and  another 
in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest  secretary  for  Ireland 
were  moved  to  the  India  board,  if  the  ablest 
nresident  of  the  India  board  were  moved  to  the 
War  Ofike,  he  would  require  instruction  on 
points  like  these ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Addison  required  such  instruction  when  he 
became,  for  the  first  time,  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom without  opposition.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed,  and  a  new  Parliament  favourable  to 
the  whigs  chosen.  Sunderland  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Addison  again 
went  to  Dublin  as  chief  secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swif^  resided,  and  there  was  much 
speculation  about  the  way  in  which  the  dean 
and  the  secretary  would  behave  towards  each 
other.  The  relations  which  existed  between 
these  remarkable  men  form  an  interesting  and 
pleasing  portion  of  literary  history.  They  had 
early  attached  themselves  to  the  same  political 
party  and  to  the  same  patrons.  While  Anne's 
whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  SwiA 
to  London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison 
in  Ireland  had  given  them  opportunities  of 
knowing  each  other.  They  were  the  two 
shrewdest  observers  of  their  age.  But  their 
okttmiiMu  dt  each  other  had  led  them  to 


favourable  conclusions.  8wi(t  did  fnl!  jostff  e 
to  the  rare  powers  of  conversation  which  were 
latent  under  the  bashful  deportment  of  Addisoiu 
Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  discerned  much 
good  nature  under  the  severe  look  and  manner 
of  Swifl;  and,  indeed,  the  Swift  of  1706  and 
the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  different  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged 
widely.  The  whig  statesmen  loaded  Addison 
with  solid  benefits.  They  praised  Swift,  asked 
him  to  dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for  him. 
His  profession  laid  them  under  a  diflScultv.  In 
the  state  they  could  not  promote  him ;  and  they 
had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing  prefer- 
ment in  the  chnrch  on  the  author  of  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public, 
which  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy. 
He  did  not  make  fair  allowance  for  the  difficul- 
ties which  prevented  Halifax  and  Somers  from 
serving  him ;  thought  himself  an  ill-osed  man; 
sacrificed  honour  and  consistency  to  revenge  ; 
joined  the  tories,  and  became  their  most  formi- 
dable champion.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  his  old  friends  were  less  to  blame  than  he 
had  supposed.  The  dislike  with  which  the 
queen  and  the  heads  of  the  church  regarded 
him  was  insurmountable ;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  an  eccle- 
siastical dignity  of  no  great  value,  on  condition 
of  fixing  his  residence  in  a  coontiy  which  he 
detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  bad  produced, 
not,  indeed,  a  quarrel,  but  a  coolness  between 
Swift  and  Addison.  They  at  length  ceased 
altogether  to  see  each  other.  Tet  there  was 
between  them  a  tacit  compact  like  that  between 
the  hereditary  guesu  in  the  Iliad. 

Il0XX*2  iihf  ykp  ipfl  Tpikf  tXttft  r*  iwtn^f^i, 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calum- 
niated and  insulted  nobody,  should  not  have 
calumniated  or  insulted  Swift.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  Swift,  to  whom  neither  genius 
nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and  who  generally 
seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  attacking  ok!  ftiends, 
should  have  shown  so  much  respect  and  ten* 
demess  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  TbeacceasioQ 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  had  secured  in  Ekif- 
land  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  IrelaiM 
the  dominion  of  the  Protestant  caste.  To  that 
caste  Swift  was  more  odious  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  hooted  and  even  pelted  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin ;  and  could  not  venture  to  ride 
along  the  Strand  for  his  health  without  the 
attendance  of  armed  servants.  Many  whom 
he  had  formerly  served  now  libelled  and  in- 
sulted him.  At  this  time  Addison  arrived.  He 
had  been  advised  not  to  show  the  smalleat 
civility  to  the  dean  of  St  Patrick's.  But  he 
answered  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it  migbl 
be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their 
party  was  suspected  to  hold  no  intercourse  with 
political  opponents ;  but  that  one  who  had  been 
a  steadv  whig  in  the  worst  times  might  venture, 
when  the  good  cause  was  triumphant,  to  shake 
hands  with  an  old  friend  who  was  one  of  tha 
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T«iq«Mi0d  tmies.  His  kindAess  was  soothing 
to  ihe  proud  and  eniellj  wounded  tpiric  of 
BwiA;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed 
their  habits  of  friendly  intereonrse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison,  whose  political 
opiniMis  agreed  with  his,  shared  his  good  for- 
lane.  He  took  Tictrell  with  him  to  Ireland. 
lie  procured  for  Budgell  a  lucrative  place  in 
the  same  kingdom.  Ambrose  Phillipps  was 
provided  for  in  England.  Steele  had  injured 
himself  so  mach  by  his  eccentricity  and  per- 
verseneas,  that  he  obtained  but  a  very  small 
part  of  what  he  thought  his  due.  He  was, 
however,  knighted.  He  had  a  place  in  the 
household;  and  he  aubsequenriy  received  other 
marks  of  favour  from  the  court 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland.  In 
1715  he  quitted  his  secretaryship  for  a  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  same  year  his 
comedy  of  die  Drummer  was  brought  on  the 
stage.  The  name  of  the  author  was  not  an- 
nounced ;  the  piece  was  coldly  received ;  and 
some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
It  were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the  evidence, 
both  external  and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It 
is  not  in  Addison's  best  manner;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  passares  which  no  other  writer 
known  to  us  could  have  produced.  It  was 
again  performed  aAer  Addison's  death,  and, 
being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  applauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1716,  while 
(he  Rebellion  was  still  raging  in  Scotland,* 
Addison  published  the  first  number  of  a  paper 
called  the  ••Freeholder."  Among  his  political 
works  the  Freeholder  is  entitled  to  the  first 
place.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are  few 
serious  papers  nobler  than  the  character  of  his 
friend  Lord  Somers;  and  certainly  no  satiri- 
cal papers  superior  to  those  in  which  the  tory 
fox-hunter  is  iatroduced.  This  character  is  ilie 
original  of  Squire  Western,  and  is  drawn  with 
all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
which  Fielding  was  altogether  destitute.  As 
none  of  Addison's  works  exhibits  stronger 
marks  of  his  genius  than  the  Freeholder,  so 
none  does  more  honour  to  his  moral  character. 
It  is  difilcult  to  extol  too  highly  the  candour 
and  humanity  of  a  political  writer,  whom  even 
the  excitement  of  civil  war  cannot  hurry  into 
unseemly  violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known, 
was  then  the  stronghold  of  toryism.  The  High 
street  had  been  repeatedlv  lined  with  bayonets 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  disaflfecied  gowns- 
men ;  and  traitors  pursued  by  the  messengers 
of  the  government  had  been  concealed  In  the 
garrets  of  several  collegeiu  Yet  the  admoni- 
tion which,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
Addison  addressed  to  the  university,  is  singu- 
larly gentle,  respectful,  and  even  aflectiooaie. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deal 
harshly  even  with  imaginary  persons.  His 
fox-hunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and  vio- 
lent, is  at  heart  a  gwyd  fellow,  and  is  at  last 
reclaimed  by  the  clemency  of  the  king.  Steele 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  friend's  moderation, 


•  MIsP  Aflrfii  hM  be«n  nHwt  vntbrtvaatA  to  her  mcooost 
of  this  R^beltion.  We  wHI  notice  onl  jr  two  emora  whteh 
•eeiir  tn  one  par*.  BiMMyHtteitlieltelMlllon  weenn- 
dArMlMa  In  Aiv«ur  of  Jane*  11.,  wIm  IhmI  been  fhnrteen 
yean  4esd,  and  that  U  waa  headed  by  Chadea  Bdwaitf, 
who  waa  not  horn.  (ii.  179.) 
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and  though  he  acknowledged  that  ^  Fve^- 
holder  was  excellently  written,  complained  that 
the  ministry  played  on  a  lute  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  blow  the  trumpet.  He  accordingly 
determined  to  execute  a  nourish  after  his  own 
fashion ;  and  tried  to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of 
the  nation  by  means  of  a  paper  called  the  Town 
Talk,  which  is  now  as  utterly  forgotten  as  his 
Englishman,  as  his  Crisis,  as  his  Letter  to  the 
Bailiflfof  Siockbridge,as  his  Reader— in  short, 
as  every  thing  that  he  wrote  without  the  help 
of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer  was 
acted,  and  in  which  the  first  numbers  of  the 
Freeholder  appeared,  the  estrangement  of  Pope 
and  Addison  became  complete.  Addison  had 
from  the  first  seen  that  Pope  was  false  and  ma- 
levolent. Pope  had  discovered  that  Addison 
was  jealous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  a 
strange  manner.  Pope  had  written  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  in  two  cantos,  without  supematu* 
ral  machinery.  These  two  cantos  had  been 
loudly  applauded,  and  by  none  more  loudly 
than  by  Addison.  Then  Pope  thought  of  the 
Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momentilla,  Oris- 
pissa,  and  Umbriel ;  and  resolved  to  interweave 
the  Rosicrocian  mythology  with  the  original 
fabric  He  asked  Addison's  advice.  Addison 
said  that  the  poem  as  it  stood  was  a  delicious 
little  thing,  and  entreated  Pope  not  to  run  the 
risk  bf  marring  what  was  so  excellent  in  try- 
ing to  mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  declared  that 
this  insidious  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to 
tftie  baseness  of  him  who  gave  it 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan 
was  most  ingenious,  and  that  he  afterwards 
executed  it  with  great  skill  and  success.  But 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  Addison's  advice 
was  bad  1  And  if  Addison's  advioe  was  bad, 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  givea  firom 
bad  motives  1  If  a  ftiend  were  to  ask  us  whe- 
ther we  would  advise  him  to  risk  a  small  com- 
petence in  a  lottery  of  which  the  chances  were 
ten  to  one  against  him,  we  should  do  our  best 
to  dissuade  him  from  running  such  a  risk. 
Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  thirty 
thousand  pound  prize,  we  should  not  admit  that 
we  had  counselled  him  ill ;  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly think  it  the  height  of  injustice  in  him  to 
accuse  us  of  having  been  actuated  by  OMLlioe. 
We  think  Addison's  advice  good  advice.  It 
rested  on  a  aound  principle,  the  result  of  long 
and  wide  experience.  The  general  rule  «s- 
doubtedly  is,  that,  when  a  successful  work  of 
imagination  has  been  produced,  it  should  not 
be  recast.  We  cannot  at  this  moment  call  to 
mind  a  single  instance  in  which  thb  rule  has 
been  transgressed  with  happy  ellbct,  except  tha 
instance  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Tasso  re- 
east  his  Jerusalem.  Akenside  recast  his  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination,  and  his  Epistle  to 
Curio.  Pope  hiuftselC emboldened  no  doubt  by 
the  success  with  which  he  had  expanded  and 
remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  made  the 
same  experiment  on  the  Donciad.  All  these 
attempts  failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope 
would,  once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  ha 
could  not  himself  do  twice,  and  what  nobody 
else  has  ever  done  1 

Addison's  advioe  was  good.  But  had  it  boen 
bad,  why  should  we  pronounce  it  < 
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Saotr  taUi  at  that  otie  of  hit  best  friends  pre* 
d&BtedthefailQreofWaTerlejr.  Herder  adjured 
Gftihe  not  to  take  so  anpromisiDg  a  subject  as 
Paust  Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Robertson  from 
ifriting  the  History  of  Charles  V.  Nay,  Pope 
himself  was  one  of  those  who  prophesied  that 
Onto  would  uercr  succeed  on  the  stage ;  and 
adrised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a 
representation.  But  Scott,  GOthe,  RoberL^on, 
Addison,  had  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to 
giTe  their  adfisers  credit  for  the  best  inten- 
tions. Pope's  heart  was  not  of  the  same  kind 
with  theirs. 

In  1715»  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating 
the  niad,  he  met  Addison  at  a  eoflfee-house. 
PhiUippa  and  Budgell  were  there.  But  their 
sovereign  got  rid  of  them,  and  asked  Pope  to 
dine  with  him  alone.  After  dinner,  Addison 
aaid  that  he  lay  under  a  difficulty  which  be  had 
for  some  time  wished  to  explain.  <*Tickell,'' 
he  said,  « translated  some  time  ago  ihe  fir5t 
book  of  the  Iliad.  I  have  p^mised  to  look  it 
over  and  correct  it.  I  cannot,  therefore,  ask  to 
Me  yours;  for  that  would  be  double-dealing.** 
Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that  his 
second  book  might  have  the  advantage  of  Addi- 
son's revision.  Addison  readily  agreed,  looked 
over  the  second  book,  and  sent  it  back  with 
warm  conuneodations. 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared 
soon  aAer  this  conversation.  In  the  preface 
aU  rivalry  was  earnestly  disclaimed.  Tickell 
declared  that  he  should  not  go  on  with  the  Iliad. 
That  enterprise  he  .should  leave  to  powers 
which  he  admitted  to  be  superior  to  his  own. 
His  only  view,  he  said,  in  publishing  this  spe- 
.  eimen  was  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  public 
to  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he 
had  made  some  progress. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers, 
prottoanced  both  the  versions  good,  but  main- 
tained that  Tickell's  had  more  of  the  original. 
The  town  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Pope*s. 
We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  settle  such 
a  question  of  precedence.  Neither  of  the  rivals 
can  be  said  to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  unless, 
indeed,  the  word  translation  be  used  in  the 
sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  When  Bottom  makes  his  appearance 
with  an  ass's  head  instead  of  his  own,  Peter 
Quince  exclaims,  **  Bless  thee !  Bottom,  bless 
thee !  thou  art  translated."  In  this  sense,  un- 
doubtedly, the  readers  of  either  Po|>e  or  Tickell 
tnay  very  properly  exclaim.  *'  Bless  thee !  Ho- 
mer ;  thoQ  art  translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  in 
thsaklag  that  no  man  in  Addison's  situation 
•ould  have  acted  more  /hirly  and  kindly,  both 
towards  Pope  aid  towards  TickeU,  than  he 
appears  to  have  done.  But  an  odious  suspi- 
cion had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope.  He 
teeied,  and  he  soon  firmly  believed  that  there 
was  a  deep  conspiracy  against  his  fame  and 
his  fortunes.  The  work  on  which  he  had 
staked  his  reputation  was  to  be  depreciated. 
The  subscription,  on  which  rested  his  hopes 
of  a  competence,  waa  to  be  defeated.  With 
this  view  Addison  had  made  a  rival  transia- 
tion ;  Tickell  had  consented  to  father  it ;  and 
the  wits  of  Bmton's  had  united  to  pufiT  iL 


Is  there  any  extanal  tridaaaa  i»-  iqpyaatj 
this  grave  accusation  I  The  answer  ia  abort. 
There  is  absolutely  none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidaaee  which 
proved  Addison  to  be  the  author  of  this  ver* 
sion  1  Was  it  a  work  which  Tickell  was  in* 
capable  of  producing  1  Surely  not.  Tickell 
was  a  fellow  of  a  college  at  Oxford,  and  must 
be  supposed  te  have  been  able  to  construe  the 
Iliad ;  and  he  waa  a  better  versifier  than  his 
friend.  We  are  not  aware  that  Pope  pretend- 
ed to  have  discovered  any  turns  of  expression 
peculiar  to  Addison.  Had  such  turns  of  ex- 
pression been  discovered,  they  would  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  supposing  Addison  to 
have  corrected  his  friend's  lines,  as  he  owned 
that  be  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  ae« 
cused  persons  which  makes  the  acoasatioa 
probable  1  We  answer  confidently— nothing. 
Tickell  was  long  after  this  time  described  by 
Pope  himself  as  a  very  fair  and  worthy  man. 
Addison  had  been,  during  man^  years,  before 
the  public.  Literary  rivals,  pnliucal  opponents^ 
had  kept  their  eyes  on  him.  But  neither  envy 
nor  faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  im- 
puted to  him  a  single  deviation  from  the  laws 
of  honour  and  of  social  morality.  Had  he 
been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jealous  of  fame* 
and  capable  of  stooping  to  base  and  wicked 
arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  competi- 
tors, would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  8» 
long  t  He  was  a  writer  of  tragedy ;  had  he 
ever  injured  Rowe?  He  was  a  writer  of  co- 
medy :  had  he  not  done  ample  justice  to  Con* 
greve,  and  given  valuable  help  to  Steele  1  He 
was  a  pamphleteer:  have  not  his  good-nature 
and  generosity  been  acknowledged  by  Swift* 
his  rival  in  fame  and  his  adversary  in  poli- 
ticsl 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
villany  seems  to  us  highly  improbable.  That 
Addison  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villaay 
seems  to  us  highly  improbable.  But  that  these 
two  men  should  have  conspired  together  to 
commit  a  villany  seems  to  us  improbable  in  a 
tenfold  degree.  All  that  is  known  to  as  of 
their  intercourse  tends  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  the  intercourse  of  two  accomplices  in 
crime.  These  are  some  of  the  lines  in  which 
Tickell  poured  forth  his  sorrow  over  the  cofiia 
of  Addison  :^ 

**  Or  dnrt  thtm  warn  poor  mortalt  Iftft  b«lrfii4 
A  tMlK  w«ll  tntMd  10  tkf  spntla  mlndl 
Oil,  If  •oiuetimM  thy  spoile«i  iWro  deiMrend, 
To  mc  thine  aid,  thou  guardian  cenlu«,  lend. 
MHien  race  nil«fiiidea  n^,  or  when  IVar  alarma. 
When  paia  diatrefaaa,  or  whan  pleasure  clianna. 
In  silent  whiBp<>rhipi  pver  thouthtt  impart. 
And  turn  f^om  111  a  fhiil  and  (Weble  heart ; 
l«^ad  thfovf  h  the  patha  thy  virtue  trod  befhva, 
TUl  bllM  ahall  joki,  aor  death  aan  part  na  aMwa.'* 

In  wliat  words,  we  should  like  to  know,  did 
this  guardian  genius  invite  his  pupil  to  join  in 
a  plan  such  as  the  editor  of  the  Satirist  would 
hardly  dare  to  propose  to  the  editor  of  the 
Agel 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  ac- 
cusation which  he  knew  to  be  false.  We  have 
not  Ihe  smallest  doubt  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
true ;  and  the  evidence  on  which  he  beUerM 
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il  he  fooiil  it  kis  dwn  bud  heart  Rts  own 
lift  WM  otte  long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean 
aftd  as  malicious  as  that  of  which  he  snspect- 
•4  Addison  and  TickcH.  He  was  all  stiletto 
nd  mask.  To  injure,  to  insult*  to  save  him- 
self from  the  conseqaence  of  injuir  and  insult 
bjr  lying  and  equivoeathig,  was  the  habit  of 
his  life.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke 
of  Cbandos;  he  was  taxed  with  it;  and  he  lied 
and  equivocated.  He  published  a  lampoon  on 
Aaron  Hill ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied 
and  eqaivocated.  He  pubKshed  a  still  fonler 
lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Wonley  Montagu ;  he 
was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  with  more  dian 
uaiial  effrontery  and  vehemenoe.  He  puffed 
himself  and  abused  his  enemies  under  feigned 
names.  He  robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters, 
aad  Chen  raised  th«  hue  and  cry  after  them. 
Besides  his  frauds  of  malignity,  of  fear,  of  in* 
tersst,  and  of  vanity,  there  were  frauds  which 
his  seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of  fraud 
alone.  He  had  a  habit  of  stratagem^a  plea- 
sure io  outwitting  alt  who  came  near  nim. 
Whatever  his  object  might  be,  the  indirect 
n>ad  to  it  was  that  which  he  preferred.  For 
DoMngbroke  Pope  undoubtedly  felt  as  much 
love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
fbel  for  any  human  being.  Tet  Pope  was 
deareely  dead  when  it  was  discovered  that, 
Awn  no  motive  except  the  mere  love  of  arti- 
fice, he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  per- 
fidy to  Bolingbroke. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  such  a 
man  as  this  should  attribute  to  others  that 
which  he  felt  within  himself.  A  plain,  proba- 
ble, coherent  explanation  is  iVankly  given  to 
him.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  all  a  romance.  A 
line  of  conduct  scrupulously  fair,  and  even 
iH^dly,  is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  merely  a  C4)ver  for  a  vile  in- 
trigue by  which  he  is  to  be  disgraced  and 
rtained.  It  is  vain  to  ask  him  for  proofs. 
He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  those 
which  be  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length  pro- 
voked Addison  to  retaliate  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  cannot  now  be  known  with  certain- 
tv.  We  have  only  Pope's  story,  which  runs 
thus*  A  pamphlet  appeared  containing  some 
reflections  which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick. 
What  those  reflections  were,  and  whether  they 
were  reflections  of  which  he  had  a  right  to 
complain,  we  have  now  no  means  of  deciding. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  foolish  and  vicious 
lad,  who  regarded  Addison  with  the  feelings 
with  which  such  lads  generally  regard  tlieir 
best  friends,  lokl  Pope,  Unly  or  ihlsely,  that 
this  pamphlet  had  been  written  by  Addison's 
direction.  When  we  consider  what  a  tendency 
stories  have  to  grow,  in  passing  even  from 
one  honest  man  to  another  honest  man,  and 
when  we  consider  that  to  the  name  of  honest 
mam  neither  Pope  nor  the  Eari  of  Warwick 
had  a  claim,  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach 
much  importance  to  this  anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Popr  was  furious. 
He  had  already  sketched  the  character  of  Atti- 
ous  in  prose.  In  his  anger  he  turned  this 
prose  into  the  brilliant  and  energetic  lines 
which  everybody  knows  by  heart,  or  ought  to 


know  by  heart,  and  sent  tliem  to  Addison.  One 
charge  which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great 
skill  is  probably  not  without  foundation.  Ad- 
dison was,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  too  fond 
of  presiding  over  a  circle  of  humble  friends. 
Of  the  other  imputations  which  these  famous 
lines  are  intended  to  convey,  scarcely  one  has 
ever  been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some  are  cer- 
tainly false.  That  Addison  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  **  damning  with  faint  praise,"  appears 
from  innumerable  passages  in  his  writings; 
and  from  none  more  than  from  those  in  which 
he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is  not  merely  un- 
just, but  ridiculous,  to  describe  a  man  who 
made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  as  ''so  obliging  that  he  ne'er 
obliged." 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire 
keenly,  we  cannot  doubt.  That  he  was  con- 
scious of  one  of  the  weaknesses  with  which 
he  was  reproached,  is  highly  probable.  But 
his  heart,  we  firmly  believe,  acquitted  him  of 
the  gravest  nart  of  the  accusation.  He  acted 
like  himself.  As  a  satirist  he  was,  at  his  own 
weapons,  more  than  Pope's  match;  and  he 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  topics.  A  dis^ 
toned  and  diseased  body,  tenanted  by  a  yet 
more  distorted  and  diseased  mind — spite  and 
envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  benevo- 
lent and  noble  as  those  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
admired  in  Mr.  Joseph  Surface — a  feeble,  sickly 
licentiousnesii — an  odious  love  of  filthy  and 
noisome  images^-these  were  things  which  a 
genius  less  powerful  than  that  to  which  we 
owe  the  Spectator  could  easily  have  held  up  to 
the  mirth  and  hatred  of  mankind.  Addison 
had,  moreover,  at  his  command  other  means 
of  vengeance  which  a  bad  man  would  not  have 
scrupledito  use.  He  was  powerful  in  the  slate. 
Pope  was  a  Catholic ;  and,  in  those  times,  a 
minister  would  have  found  it  easy  to  harass 
the  most  innocent  Catholic  by  innumerable 
petty  vexations.  Pope,  near  twenty  vears  later, 
said,  that  **  through  the  lenity  of  the  govern- 
ment alone  he  could  live  with  comfort."  "  Con- 
sider," he  exclaimed,  "  the  injury  that  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  credit  may  do  to  a  private 
person,  under  penal  laws  and  many  other  dis- 
advantages." It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the 
only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  insert 
in  the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad;  and  to  exhort  aH 
lovers  of  learning  to  put  down  their  names  as 
subscribers.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
said,  from  the  specimens  already  published, 
that  the  masteriy  hand  of  Pope  would  do  as 
nraeh  fbr  Homer  as  Dryden  had  done  for  Vir* 
gil.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
always  treated  Pope,  by  Pope's  own  acknow- 
ledginent,  with  justice.  Prieiidship,  was,  of 
course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Eari  of  War- 
wick to  play  the  ignominious  part  of  the  tale- 
bearer on  this  occasion,  may  have  been  his 
dislike  of  the  marriage  which  was  about  to 
take  place  between  bis  mother  and  Addison. 
The  countess-dowager,  a  daughter  of  the  old 
and  honourable  family  of  the  Myddfetons  of 
Chirk,  a  fhmily  which,  in  any  country  but  ours, 
would  be  called  noble,  resided  st  HoUaad* 
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HoQBe.  AddiioB  kad,  doriiif  •omt  yeart,  oc- 
cupied at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling,* once  the 
abode  of  Nell  Owyn.  CheUea  is  now  a  dis- 
trict of  London,  and  Holland  Hoase  may  be 
called  a  town  residence.  But,  in  the  days  of 
Anne  and  George  L,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen 
wandered,  between  green  hedges  and  over 
fields  bright  with  daisies,  from  Kensington 
almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addison 
and  Lady  Warwick  were  country  neighbours, 
and  became  intimate  friends.  The  great  wit 
and  scholar  tried  to  allure  the  young  lord  from 
the  fashionable  amusements  of  beating  watch* 
men,  breaking  windows,  and  rolling  women  in 
hogsheads  down  Holboro  Hill,  to  the  study  of 
letters  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  These  well 
meant  exertions  did  little  good,  however,  either 
to  the  disciple  or  to  the  master.  Ix)rd  War- 
wick grew  up  a  rake,  and  Addison  fell  in  love. 
The  mature  beauty  of  the  countess  has  been 
celebrated  by  poets  in  language  which,  aAer  a 
very  large  allowance  has  been  made  for  flat- 
tery, would  lead  us  to  believe  that  she  was  a 
fine  woman ;  and  her  rank  doubtless  heighten- 
ed her  attractions.  The  courtship  was  long. 
The  hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen 
and  fallen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  His 
attachment  was  at  length  matter  of  such  noto- 
riety that,  when  be  visited  Ireland  for  the  last 
time,  Rowe  addressed  some  consolatory  verses 
to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  House.  It  strikes  us 
as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  Addi- 
son should  be  called  Lycidas ;  a  name  of  sin- 
gularly evil  omen  for  a  swain  just  about  to 
cross  St  George's  Channel. 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison  was 
indeed  able  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms. 
He  had  reason  to  expect  preferment  even 
higher  than  that  which  he  had  attained.  He 
had  inherited  the  fortune  of  a  brother  who  died 
governor  of  Madras.  He  had  purchased  an 
estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  been  wel- 
comed to  his  domain  in  very  tolerable  verse 
by  one  of  the  neighbouring  squires,  the  poeti- 
cal fox-hunter,  William  Somervile.  In  August, 
1716,  the  newspapers  announced  that  Joseph 
Addison,  Esquire,  famous  for  many  excellent 
vorks  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  espoused 
the  countess-dowager  of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House — 
a  house  which  can  boast  of  a  greater  number 
of  in  mates  distinguished  in  political  and  literary 
history  than  any  other  private  dwelling  in 
EngUnd.  His  portrait  now  hangs  there.  The 
features  are  pleasing;  the  complexion  is  re- 
markably (air;  but,  in  the  expression,  we  trace 
rather  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  than 
the  force  and  keenness  of  his  intellect. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage  he.  reached  the 
height  of  civil  greatness.  The  whig  govern* 
ment  had,  during  some  time,  been  torn  by  in* 
teraal  dissensions.  Lord  Townshend  led  one 
section  of  the  cabinet;  Lord  Sunderland  the 
other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717,  Sun- 
derland triumphed.  Townshend  retired  IVom 
ofllce,  and  was  accompanied  by  Walpole  and 
Cowper.  Snnderiand  proceeded  to  reconstruct 
the  ministry ;  and  Addison  was  appointed  se- 
cretary of  state.  It  is  certain  that  the  seals 
wfTP  presKd  upon  him,  and  were  at  irat  de- 


clined by  him.    Men  equally  i^ried  in  )>fiitfial 

business  might  easily  have  been  found;  and 
his  collegues  knew  that  they  could  not  expect 
assistance  from  him  in  debate.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  popularity;  to  his  stainlesa 
probity,  and  to  his  literary  fame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered  the  cabi* 
net  when  his  health  began  to  fail.  From  one 
serious  attack  he  recovered  in  the  autumn; 
and  his  recovery  was  celebrated  in  Latin  verses, 
worthy  of  his  own  pen,  by  Vincent  Bourne, 
who  was  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
A  relapse  soon  took  place ;  and,  in  the  folk^- 
ing  spring.  Addison  was  prevented  by  a  severe 
asthma  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  poet. 
He  resigned  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
friend  cSnggs;  a  young  man  whose  natural 
parts,  though  little  improved  by  cultivation* 
were4)uick  and  showy,  whose  graceful  person 
and  winning  manners  had  oMule  him  generallr 
acceptable  in  society,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived, 
would  probably  have  been  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  rivals  of  Walpole. 

As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume.  The 
ministers  therefore,  were  able  to  bestow  on 
Addison  a  retiring  pension  of  £1600  a  year. 
In  what  form  this  pension  was  given  we  are 
not  tokl  by  his  biographers,  and  have  not  time 
to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain  that  Addison  did 
not  vacate  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  seemed  to  have  re- 
established his  health;  and  he  thanked  God, 
with  cheerful  piety,  for  having  set  him  free 
bottv  from  his  office  and  from  his  asityria. 
Many  years  seemed  to  be  before  him,  ana  he 
meditated  many  works — a  tragedy  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a 
treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of 
this  last  performance  a  part,  which  we  could 
well  spare,  has  come  down  to  us. 

But  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned,  and 
gradually  prevailed  against  all  the  resources 
of  medicine.  It  is  melancholy  that  the  last 
months  of  such  a  life  should  have  been  over- 
clouded both  by  domestic  and  by  political 
vexations.  A  tradition  which  be|;an  eariy, 
which  has  been  generally  received,  and  to 
which  we  have  nothing  to  oppose,  has  repre- 
sented his  wife  as  an  arrogant  and  imperious 
woman.  It  is  said  that  till  his  health  failed 
him  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  countess- 
dowager  and  her  magnificent  dining-room, 
blazing  with  the  gilded  devices  of  the  bouse  of 
Rich,  to  some  uvem  where  he  could  enjoy  n 
laugh,  to  talk  about  Virgil  and  Boileau,  and  a 
boule  of  claret,  with  the  friends  of  his  happier 
days.  All  those  friends,  however,  were  not  left 
to  him.  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  beea  gradually 
estranged  by  various  causes.  He  considered 
himself  as  one  who,  in  evil  times,  had  braved 
martyrdom  for  his  politioal  prinoiplet,  and  de- 
manded, when  the  whig  party  was  triumphant, 
a  large  compensation  for  what  be  had  suffered 
when  it  was  militant  The  whig  leaders  took 
a  very  difierent  view  of  his  claims.  They 
thought  that  he  had,  by  his  own  petulance  and 
folly,  brought  them  as  well  as  himself  into 
trouble;  and  though  they  did  not  absolutely 
negtod  him,  doled  oat  fatours  to  him  with  a 
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Bp&rin^  hand,  ft  was  nataral  that  he  shoatd 
be  an^ry  with  them,  and  especially  angiy  with 
Addison.  But  what  aboYe  all  seems  to  have 
disturbed  8ir  Richard  was  the  eleration  of 
Tickeli,  who,  at  thirty,  was  made  by  Addison 
nnder^secreiary  of  state ;  while  the  editor  of 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  author  of  the 
Crisis,  the  member  for  Stockbridge  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the 
house  of  Hanorer,  was,  at  near  fiAy,  forced, 
af^er  many  solicitations  and  complaints,  to 
content  himself  with  a  share  in  the  patent  of 
Brury-lane  theatre.  Steele  himself  says,  in 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Oonfjeve,  that  Addison, 
by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  ••incurred  the 
warmest  resentment  of  other  gentlemen  ;*'  and 
erery  thing  seems  to  indicate  that,  of  those  re* 
sentful  gentlemen  Steele  was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over 
what  he  con.'<idered  as  Addison's  unkindness,  a 
new  cause  of  quarrel  arose.  The  whig  party, 
already  divided  against  itself,  was  rent  by  a 
new  schism.  The  celebrated  bill  for  limiting 
the  number  of  peers  had  been  brought  in.  The 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all 
nobles  whose  religion  permitted  them  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  was  the  ostensible  author  of  the 
measure.  But  it  was  supported,  and,  in  truth, 
devised  by  the  prime  minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  bill  was  most  per- 
nicious ;  and  we  fear  that  the  motives  which 
induced  Sunderland  to  frame  it  were  not  ho- 
nourable to  him.  But  we  cannot  deny  that 
it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  that  age.  Nor  was  this  strange. 
The  royal  prerogative  had,  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  generation  then  in  the  vigour 
of  hfe,  been  so  grossly  abused,  that  it  was 
still  regarded  with  a  jealousy  which,  when 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick is  considered,  may  perhaps  be  called  im- 
moderate. The  prerogative  of  creating  peers 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whigs,  been  grossly 
abused  by  Queen  Anne's  last  ministry;  and 
even  the  tories  admitted  that  her  majesty,  in 
swamping,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  the  Up- 
per House,  had  done  what  only  an  extreme 
case  could  justify.  The  theory  of  the  English 
constitution,  according  to  many  high  authori- 
ties, was,  that  three  independent  powers,  the 
monarchy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons, 
ought  constantly  to  act  as  checks  on  each  other. 
If  this  theory  were  sound,  it  seemed  to  follow 
that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under  the  ab- 
solute control  of  the  other  two,  was  absurd. 
But  if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  crown  and 
the  commons,  and  was  indebted  only  to  their 
moderation  for  any  power  which  it  might  be 
suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  opposition ;  Addi- 
son with  the  ministers.  Steele,  in  a  paper 
called  the  «•  Plebeian,"  vehemently  attacked  the 
bill.  Snnderland  called  for  help  on  Addison, 
and  Addison  obeved  the  call.  In  a  paper 
called  the  "Old  Whig,"  he  answered,  and  in- 
deed refuted,  Steele's  arguments.  It  seems  to 
us,  that  the  premises  of  both  the  oontrorersial- 
isu  were  unsound;  that,  on  those  premises, 


Addison  reasoned  well  and  Steele  Ctl ;  aii4  that 
consequently  Addison  brought  out  a  false  con- 
clusion, while  Steele  blundered  upon  the  truth. 
In  style,  in  wit,  and  in  politeness,  Addison 
maintained  his  superiority,  though  the  0)d 
Whig  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  per- 
formances.* 

At  first,  both  the  anonymous  opponents  ob- 
served the  laws  of  proprie^.  Butat  lengthSteele 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  throw  an  odious  impu- 
tation on  the  morals  of  the  chiefs  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Addison  replied  with  severity;  but,  in 
our  opinion,  with  less  severity  than  was  dne  to 
90  grave  an  oflfence  against  morality  and  deco- 
rum; nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger,  fbrget  for  a 
moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good  breed- 
ing. One  calumny  which  has  been  of>en  re- 
peated, and  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  OHr 
duty  to  expose.  It  is  asserted  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,  that  Addison  designated  Steele 
as  **  little  Dicky."  This  assertion  was  repeated 
I  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  was  therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been 
repeated  by  Miss  Aikin,  who  has  seen  the  Old 
Whig,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  there  is  less 
excuse.  Now.  it  is  true  that  the  words  **  little 
Dicky"  occur  in  the  Old  Whig,  and  that  Steele'!^ 
name  was  Richard.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
words  **  little  Isaac"  occur  in  the  Duenna,  and 
that  Newton's  name  was  Lsaac.  But  we  confi- 
dently afiirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky  had 
no  more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's 
little  Isaac  with  Newton.  If  we  apply  the 
words  "little  Dicky"  to  Steele,  we  deprive  a 
very  lively  and  ingenious  passage,  not  only 
of  all  its  wit,  but  of  all  its  meaning.  Little 
Dicl^  was  evidently  the  nickname  of  some 
comic  actor  who  played  the  usurer  Gomez, 
then  a  most  popular  part,  in  Dry  den's  Spanish 
Friar.f 

The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  bad  re- 
ceived, though  softened  by  some  kind  and 
courteous  expressions,  galled  him  bitterly.  He 
replied  with  little  force  and  great  acrimony; 
but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Addison  was  fast 
hastening  to  his  grave ;  and  had,  as  we  may 
well  suppose,  little  disposition  to  prosecute  a 
quarrel  with  an  old  friend.  His  complaint  had 
terminated  in  dropsy.  He  bore  up  long  and 
manfully.   But  at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope. 


*  H\m  AUdn  mljb  that  theM  pl^cea,  never  haviaa  l>een 
reprinted,  are  now  of  extreme  rarity.  Tlile  It  a  mbuke. 
Tbey  huve  bMn  raprtnted.  and  nay  be  olicaiBed  whlMmt 
the  emalleat  diffiraltv.  The  eopy  now  lyHif  MW«  ut 
bean  the  date  of  1780. 

f  We  will  tranKiihe  the  wlmle  paravraph.  How  It 
can  evar  bare  bean  mlaundervtood  la  nniatalllfible 
to  n». 

**  But  our  author's  chief  concern  la  fhr  the  poor  Ronae 
of  Comnone,  whom  he  represents  as  naked  and  defence- 
less, when  the  crown,  by  loainv  this  premfatira,  woald 
Im  leaa  able  to  protect  tham  afraiast  the  power  of  a  Houm 
of  Lords.  Who  ftirtMar*  lauf  hin((  when  the  Spanish  Friar 
represents  Httle  Dicky,  nnder  tite  person  of  Gomes,  bisuU- 
instbe  Colonel  that  was  able  to  fright  hhn  out  of  Ms  wits 
with  a  single  A-ownl  This  Gomrz,says  he,  tfew  npnn 
him  like  a  dragon,  got  him  down,  the  Devil  being  strong 
In  him.  and  tave  him  btstlnado  on  bnsllnado,  and  bnffM 
on  butlbt,  which  the  poor  Colonel,  being  praatrat*-, 
siitTered  with  a  most  Christian  patience.  The  Improbu. 
bility  of  the  (hct  never  fliils  to  raise  mirth  In  the  audi- 
ence I  and  one  may  rentvre  to  anew  er  fbr  a  BrMah  He«i^ 
of  Conunons,  if  we  may  guess  (Vom  its  conduct  bitbano, 
Uint  it  will  si-arri)  Ic  either  su  ume  or  so  weak  a«  aui 
author  tuppoeea." 
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<4MimiMed  hit  pbysietant,  mod  otbtdj  prtpvrtd 
himself  to  die. 

His  works  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Tickell ; 
and  dedicated  them  a  very  few  days  before  bis 
death  to  Craggs,  in  a  letter  written  with  the 
sweet  and  graceftil  eloquence  of  a  Saturday's 
Spectator.  In  this,  bis  last  composition,  be 
alluded  to  his  approaching  end  in  words  so 
maaly,  so  cheerful,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  read  them  without  teats.  At  the  same 
time  he  earnestly  recommended  the  interests 
of  Tickell  to  the  care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this 
dedication  was  written,  Addison  sent  to  beg 
Gay,  who  was  then  living  by  his  wits  about 
town,  to  come  to  Holland  House.  Oay  went 
and  was  received  with  great  kindness.  To  bis 
amazement  bis  forgiveness  was  implored  bv 
the  dying  man.  Poor  Gay,  ^e  most  good- 
natured  and  simple  of  mankind,  could  not 
imagine  what  he  bad  to  forgive.  There  was, 
however,  some  wrong,  the  remembrance  of 
which  weighed  on  Addison's  mind,  and  which 
be  declared  himself  anxious  to  repair.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion ;  land  the 
parting  was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  both 
sides.  Gay  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve 
him  had  been  in  agitation  at  coart,  and  had 
been  frustrated  by  Addison's  inflaenoe.  Nor 
is  this  improbable.  Gay  had  paid  assiduous 
court  to  the  royal  family.  But  in  the  queen's 
days  be  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  was  still  connected  with  many  tories.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Addison,  while  heated  by 
conflict,  shculd  have  thought  himself  iustified 
in  obstructing  ;he  preferment  of  one  ivbom  he 
might  regard  as  a  political  enemy.  Neither  ^s 
it  strange  tbatr^when  reviewing  his  whole  life, 
a^daarnesjlly  scrutinizing  all  his  .motiyes,  he 
should  think  that  he  had  acted  an  unkind  aqd 
ungenerous  pan,  in-using  his  power  agaiqst  a 
distressed  man  of  letters,  who  was  as  hacmle<s 
and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  anec- 
dote. It  appears  that  Addison,  on  his  death* 
bed,  called  himself  to  a  strict  account ;  aadwas 
not.atease  till  he  had  asked  pardon  fociMi  in* 
junr.which  it.was  not  even  suspected  that  he 
had  committed — Cor  an  injury  which  would 
baifo  caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender 
conscience.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer 
that,  if  he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a 
ba9e  conspiracy  against  the  fame  and  fortune^ 
of  arrival,  he. would  have  expressed  some  re^ 
moTM  for  so  serious  a  crime  1  But  it  is  unne* 
ceMary  to  multiply  arguments  and  evidence 
for  the  defence,  when  there  is  neither  argument 
nor  evidence  for  the  accusation. 

The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly 
serene.  His  interview  with  his  son-in*law  is 
universally  known.  "See,"  he  said,  "how  a 
Christian  can  die!"  The  piety  of  Addison 
was,  in  truth,  of  a  singularly  cheerful  charac- 
ter. The  feeling  which  predominates  in  all 
his  devotional  writings,  is  gratitude.  God  was 
to  him  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  friend, 
who  had  watched  over  his  cradle  with  more 
than  maternal  tenderness ;  who  had  listened  to 
his  cries  before  they  could  form  themselves  in 
prayer;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from  the 


•oares  of  .vice;  who  had  nfAt'  bix  enp  nqi 
over  with  worldly  blessings ;  who  had  doubled 
the  value  of  those  blessings,  by  bestowing  m 
thankful  heart  to  enjoy  them,  and  dear  frienda 
to  partake  them ;  who  had  rebuked  the  waves 
o(  the  Ligurian  gulf,  bad  purified  the  autumnal 
air  of  the  Campagna,  and  had  restrained  the 
avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the  Psalms,  hia 
favouriu  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler 
of  all  thiugs  under  the  endearing  image  of  f 
shepherd,  whose  crook  guides  the  fiock  aaf^» 
through  gloomy  and  desolate  glens,  to  mea- 
dows well  watered  and  rich  with  herbage.  Ofi 
that  goodness  to  which  he  ascribed  all  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  deatfi 
with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  diea 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.  He  had  just  entered 
on  bis  forty-eighth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, and  was  borne  thence  to  the  Abbey  aldead 
of  night.  The  choir  sang  a  funeral  hymn. 
Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of  those  tories  who  had 
loved  and  honoured  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led  the  proces- 
sion by  torch-light,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets,  to 
the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the  nort^ 
side  of  that  chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  house  of 
Albemarle,  the  coffin  of  Addison  lies  next  to  the 
co^n  of  Montagu.  Yet  a  few  months— and  the 
same  mourners  passed  again  along  the  sani0 
aisle.  The  same  sad  anthem  was  again  chant- 
ed. The  same  vault  was  again  opened ;  and 
the  coffin  of  Craggs  was  placed  close  to  the 
coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  ,were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Addison.  9utone  a^ne  is  now  remembered. 
Tickell  bew;ailed,his  friend  in  an  elegy  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  gr«a}est  name  in  our 
literajture;  and  wbjcb  unites  the  energy  and 
magnificence  of  Dryden  to  the  tenderness  and 
purity  of  Gowper.  This  fine  poem  was  pre- 
fixed to  a  superb  edition  of  Addison's, works, 
which  was  published  in  17S1,  by  subscription. 
The  names  of  the  subscribers  proved  how 
widely  his  (ame  bad  been  spread.  That  his 
countrymen  should  be. eager  to  poaseas  his 
writings,  even  in  a  costly  form,  is  not  wpnder- 
ful.  But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though  English 
Useratnre.was  then  little  studied  on  the  Conti- 
nent, Spanish  grandees,  Italian  prelates,  mar- 
shals of  France*  should  be  found  iu  the  list. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  names  are  thoae 
of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  Prince  Eugene,  of 
the  Grand  Puke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dukes  of 
Parmar  Modena»  and  GuastaUa,  of  the  Doge  9i 
Genoa,  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal 
Dubois.  We  ought  to  add,  that  this  edition, 
though  eminently  beautiful,  is  in  some  import 
lant  points  defectiye :  nor,  indeed,  do  we  yet 
possess  a  complete  collection  of  Addison  a 
wrhiqgs. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  aud 
noble  widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerful  and  at^ 
tached  friends,  should  have  thought  of  plaeiug 
even  a  simple  ublet,  inscribed  with  his  name, 
on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  not  till 
three  generations  had  laughed  and  wept  over 
his  pages  that  the  omission  was  supplied  ^y 
the  public  veneraxioa.    ^t  length,  iu  our  ^wm 


xhe  'Aud  vimtiaub  .or  Aomtfi. 


time,  hit  image,  AkilfVilly  graveD,  i^peared  in 
Poet's  Oorner.  It  represents  him,  as  we  can 
conceive  him,  clad  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
freed  (Vom  his  wig,  stepping  from  bL  parkrar 
at  Chelsea  into  his  trim  little  garden,  with  the 
account  of  the  Everlasling  Glnb,  or  the  Loves 
of  Hilpa  andShalam,  jast  finished  for  the  next 
4ay*s  Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Such  a  mark 
of  national  respect  wfs  due  to  the  unsullied 
auta*man,  to  the  accomplished  scholar,  to  the 


master  of  pure  English  eleqnenee,  to  the  con- 
summate painter  of  life  and  manners.  It  was 
due,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alone 
knew  how  to  qse  ridicule  without  abusing  it, 
who,  without  inflicting  a  wound,  efiected  a 
great  social  reform,  apd  who  reconciled  wit 
and  virtue,  aAer  a  long  and  disastrous  separa* 
tion,  during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by 
profligacy,  and  virtue  by  fanaticism. 
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BARERE^S   MEMOIRS/ 

*  [Edinbuboh  Rbtibw,  Apbil,  1844.] 


Tatt  book  has  more  than  one  tiile  to  our 
rerious  attention.  It  is  an  appeal,  solemoty 
made  to  posterity  by  a  man  who  played  a  con- 
tpicuoQS  part  in  great  erents,  and  who  repre- 
sents himself  as  deeply  aggrriered  by  the  rash 
and  malevolent  cen.^ure  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  such  an  appeal  we  shall  always  g^ive  ready 
audience.  We  can  perform  no  doty  more  U5e- 
fal  to  society,  or  more  agreeable  to  onr  own 
feelings,  than  that  of  making,  as  far  as  our 
power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slandered  and 
persecuted  benefactors  to  mankind.  We  there- 
fore promptly  took  into  our  consideration  this 
copious  apology  for  the  life  of  Dertrand  Bar^re. 
We  hare  made  up  our  minds;  and  we  now 
propose  to  do  him,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  full 
and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  thu* 
case  does  not  come  into  court  alone.  He  is 
attended  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  by  two 
compurgators  who  occupy  highly  honourable 
stations.  One  of  these  is  M.  David  of  Angers, 
member  of  the  Institute,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
and,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  a  favour- 
ite pupil,  though  not  kinsman,  of  the  painter 
who  bore  the  same  name.  The  other,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  biographical  preface,  is  M.  Hippo- 
J^te  Camot,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  son  of  the  celebrated  Director.  In  the 
judgment  of  M.  David,  and  of  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot,  Barire  was  adeservingand  an  ill-used 
man,  a  man  who,  though  by  no  means  faultless, 
must  yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  he  considered  as  on  the  whole 
entitled  to  our  esteem.  It  will  be  for  the  public 
to  determine,  after  a  full  hearing,  whether  the 
editors  have,  by  thus  connecting  their  names 
with  that  of  Barire,  raised  his  character  or 
lowered  their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we  opened 
this  book,  we  were  under  the  influence  of  any 
feeling  likely  to  pervert  our  judgment  Un- 
doubtedly we  had  long  entertained  a  most 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Bar^re;  but  to  this 
opinion  we  were  not  tied  by  any  passion  or  by 
any  interest.  Our  dislike  was  a  reasonable 
dislike,  and  might  have  been  removed  by  reason. 
Indeed,  our  expectation  was,  that  these  Me- 
moirs would  in  some  measure  clear  Bar^re's 
fame.  That  he  could  vindicate  himself  from 
all  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible :  and  his  editors 
admit  that  he  has  not  done  so.  But  we  thought 
it  highly  probable  that  some  grave  accusations 
would  be  refuted,  and  that  many  ofl*ences  to 
which  he  would  have  been  forced  to  plead 
guilty  would  be  greatly  extenuated.  We  were 
not  disposed  to  be  severe.    We  were  fully 
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aware  that  temptations  such  as  those  to  whicli 
the  members  of  the  Convention  and  of  tlie 
committee  of  public' safety  were  exposed,  must 
try  severely  the  strength  of  the  firmest  virtue. 
Indeed,  our  inclination  has  always  been  to 
regrard  with  an  indulgence,  which  to  some  rigid 
moralists  appears  excessive,  those  faults  into 
which  gentle  and  noble  spirits  are  sometime* 
hurried  by  the  excitement  of  conflict,  by  the 
maddening  influence  of  sympathy,  and  by  iU^ 
regulated  zeal  for  a  public  ca«9e. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and 
compared  it  with  other  acconnta  of  the  events 
in  which  Barere  bore  a  part  It  is  now  our 
duty  to  express  the  opinion  to  which  this  in- 
vestigation has  led  us. 

Onr  opinion  then  is  this,  that  Barere  ap- 
proached nearer  than  any  person  mentioned 
in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man  or  drvil,  to 
the  idea  of  consummate  and  universal  deprar- 
iiy.  In  him  the  qualities  which  are  the  proper 
objects  of  hatred,  and  the  qualities  which  are  the 
proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve  an  exqui- 
site and  absolute  harmony.  In  alnu>si  every 
S articular  sort  of  wickedness  he  has  had  rivals, 
[is  sensuality  was  immoderate ;  but  this  waa  a 
failing  common  to  him  with  many  grea;  and 
amiable  men.  There  have  been  many  men  as 
cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cruel,  a  few  as  mean, 
a  few  as  impudent  There  may  also  have  been 
a*  great  liars,  though  we  never  met  with  them 
or  read  of  them.  But  when  we  put  everj 
thing  together,  sensuality,  poUroonery,  baseness, 
eflfrontery,  mendacity,  barbarity,  the  result  is 
something  which  in  a  novel  we  should  con- 
demn as  caricature,  and  to  which  we  ventnrs 
to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge, 
to  try  a  man  situated  as  Bai«re  was  by  a  severe 
standard.  Nor  have  we  done  so.  We  have 
formed  our  opinion  of  him  by  comparing  him* 
not  with  politicians  of  stainless  character,  not 
with  Chancellor  D'Aguessean,  orGeneral  Wash. 
ington,  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  Earl  Gray,  hot 
with  his  own  colleagues  of  the  Mountain.  That 
party  included  a  considerable  number  of  the 
worst  men  that  ever  lived;  but  we  see  in  it 
nothing  like  Barere.  Compared  with  him, 
Fouche  seems  honest ;  Billaud  seems  humane  ; 
Hdbert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity.  Everv  other 
chief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte  Camot, 
ha5  found  apologists;  one  set  of  men  exalts 
theGirondist*^;  another  set  justifies  Danton;  a 
third  dciGes  Robespierre ;  but  Barere  remains 
without  a  defender.  We  venture  to  suggest  a 
vtry  simple  solution  of  this  phenomenon.  All 
the  other  chiefs  of  parties  had  some  good 
qualities,  and  Barere  had  none.  The  genius, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  humanity  of  the  Giron- 
dist statesmen,  more  than  atoned  for  what  waa 
culpable  in  their  conduct,  and  should  have 
protected  them  from  the  insult  of  being  com- 
pared with  such  a  thing  as  Banke.    Dantoa 
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..fui4  Kobesplerre  were,  indeed,  baf  men ;  but  in 
both  ot  them  some  important  parts  of  the  mind 

'  remained  sound.  Danton  was  brave  and  re- 
solute, fond  of  pleasure,  of  power,  and  of  dis- 
tinction, with  vehement  passions,  with  laz 
principles,  but  with  some  kind  and  manlj 
reelings,  capable  of  great  crimes,  but  capable 

,  also  of  friendship  and  of  compassion.  He, 
therefore,  naturally  finds  admirers  among  per- 
Sions  of  bold  and  sanguine -dispositions.  Robes- 
pierre was  a  vain,  envious,  and  suspicious 
man,  with  a  hard  heart,  weak  nerves,  and  a 
gloomy  temper.  But  we  cannot  with  truth 
deny  that  he  was,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life  was 
correct,  or  that  he  was  sincerely  zealous  for 
his  own  system  of  politics  and  morals.     He 

'  therefore  naturally  finds  admirers  among  honest 
but  moody  and  bitter  democrats.  If  no  class 
l^as  taken  the  reputation  of  Bar^re  under  its 

^  patronage,  the  reason  is  plain :  Barere  had 

'  not  a  single  virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance 

„of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  originally  of  a  savage  disposi- 

'  tion ;  but  this  circumstance  seems  to  us  only 

'  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  There  are  some  un- 
happy men  constitutionally  prone  to  the  darker 
passions,  men  all  whose  blood  is  gall,  and  to 
whom  bitter  words  and  harsh  actions  are  as 

'  natural  as  snarling  and  biting  to  a  ferocious 
dog.  To  come  into.the  world  with  this  wretched 
inental  disease  is  a  greater  calamity  than  to  be 
born  blind  or  deaC  A  man  who,  having  such 
a  temper,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and  constrains 

[  himself  to  behave  habitually  with  justice  and 
humanity  towards  those  who  are  in  his  power, 
seems  to  us  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
There  have  been  instances  of  this  self-com- 
mand; and  they  are  among  the  most  signal 
triumphs  of  philosophy  and  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  A  man  who,  having  been  blessed 
by  nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  ^adually 

,  brings  himself  !o  inflict  misery  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  with  indifference,  with  satisfaction, 
and  at  length  with  a  hideous  rapture,  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  of  wickedness ;  and 
such  a  man  was  Barere.  The  history  of  his 
downward  progress  is  full  of  instruction.  Weak- 
ness, cowardice,  and  fickleness  were  bom  with 
him ;  the  best  quality  which  he  received  from 
nature  was  a  good  temper.  These,  it  is  true, 
are  not  very  promising  materials ;  yet  out  of 
materials  as  unpromismg,  high  sentiments  of 
piety  and  of  honour  have  sometimes  made 
martyrs  and  heroes.  Rigid  principles  often  do 
for  feeble  minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble  bodies. 
But  Barere  had  no  principles  at  all.  His  cha- 
racter was  equally  destimte  of  natural  and  of 
acquired  strength.  Neither  in  the  commerce 
of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we  ever  become  ac- 
auainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable,  so  utterly 
destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  independent 
thought  and  earnest  preference,  so  ready  to  take 
impressions  and  so  ready  to  lose  them.  He 
resembled  those  creepers  which  must  lean  on 
something,  and  which  as  soon  as  their  prop  is 
removed,  fall  down  in  utter  helplessness.  He 
could  no  more  stand  up,  erect  and  self-support- 
ed, in  any  cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear  itself 
like  the  oak,  or  the  wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven 


like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  barely  possible 
that,  under  good  guidance  and  in  favourable 
circumstances,  such  a  man  might  have  slipp^l 
through  life  without  discredit  But  the  unsea- 
worthy  craft,  which  even  in  still  water  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  going  down  from  its 
own  rottenness,  was  launched  on  a  raging 
ocean,  amidst  a  storm  in  which  a  whole  armiada 
of  gallant  ships  were  cast  away.  The  weakest 
and  most  servile  of  human  beings  found  himself 
on  a  sudden  an  actor  in  a  Revolution  which 
convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  At  first 
he  fell  under  the  influence  of  humane  and 
moderate  men,  and  talked  the  language  of 
humanity  and  moderation.  But  he  soon  found 
himself  surrounded  by  fierce  and  resolute 
spirits,  scared  bv  no  danger  and  restrained  by 
no  scruple.  He  had  to  choose  whether  he  would 
be  their  victim  or  their  accomplice.  His  choice 
was  soon  made.  He  tasted  blood,  and  felt  no 
loathing :  he  tasted  it  again,  and  liked  it  well. 
Cruelly  became  with  him,  first  a  habit,  then  a 
passion,  at  last  a  madness.  So  complete  and 
rapid  was  the  degeneracy  of  his  nature,  that 
within  a  very  few  months  aAer  the  lime  when 
he  passed  for  a  good-natured  man,  he  had 
brought  himself  to  look  on  the  despair  and 
misery  of  his  fellow-creatures  with  a  glee 
resembling  that  of  the  fiends  whom  Dante  saw 
watching  the  pool  of  seething  pitch  in  Male- 
bolge.  He  had  many  associates  in  guilt;  but 
he  distinguished  himself  from  them  all  by  the 
Bacchanalian  exultation  which  he  seemed  to 
feel  in  the  work  of  death.  He  was  drunk  with 
innocent  and  noble  blood,  laughed  and  shouted 
as  he  butchered,  and  bowled  strange  songs  and 
reeled  in  strange  dances  amidst  2ie  carnage. 
Then  came  a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  fortune. 
The  miserable  man  was  hurled  down  from  the 
height  of  power  to  hopeless  ruin  and  infamy. 
The  shock  sobered  him  at  once.  The  fumes 
of  his  horrible  intoxication  passed  away.  But 
he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved,  that  the 
discipline  of  adversity  only  drove  him  further 
into  wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he 
had  never  been  suspected,  had  been  developed 
in  him  by  power.  Another  class  of  vices,  less 
hateful,  perhaps,  but  more  despicable,  was  now 
developed  in  him  by  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Having  appalled  the  whole  world  by  great 
crimes  perpetrated  under  tho  pretence  of  zeal 
for  liberty,  he  became  the  meanest  of  all  the 
tools  of  despotism.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the 
order  of  precedence  amcmg  his  vices ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  his  baseness  was,  ou 
the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvellous  thing 
than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long  taken 
of  Bar^re's  character ;  but,  till  we  read  these 
Memoirs,  we  held  our  opinion  with  the  difld* 
dence  which  becomes  a  judge  who  has  heanl 
only  one  side.  The  ckse  seemed  strong,  and  in 
parts  unanswerable ;  yet  we  did  not  know  what 
the  accused  party  might  have  to  say  ^or  him 
self;  and,  not  being  much  inclined  to  take  our 
fellow-creatures  either  for  angels  of  light  or 
for  angels  of  darkness,  we  could  not  but  feel 
some  suspicion  that  his  ofiTences  had  >^en  e\. 
aggerate(L  That  suspicion  is  now  at  an  end. 
llie  vindication  is  before  us.  It  occupies  ioor 
volumes.    It  was  the  work  of  forty  years.    >' 
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would  be  absurd  to  stippose  tbat  it  doen  not  < 
rcfnlc  every  serious  charge  which  admitted  of 
refutation.  How  many  serious  charges,  then, 
are  here  refuted  1  Not  a  single  one.  Most  of 
the  imputations  which  have  been  thrown  on 
Barere  he  does  not  even  notice.  In  such  cases, 
of  coarse^odgment  mast  go  against  him  by 
default,  llie  fact  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
meagre  and  uninteresting  than  his  account  of 
the  great  public  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  gives  as  hardly  a  word  of  new 
information  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  and,  by  way  of 
compensation,  tells  us  long  stories  about  things 
which  happened  before  he  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity, and  a(\er  he  had  again  sunk  into  it 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  As  soon  as  he  ceases 
to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to  write  lies ;  and 
such  lies !  A  man  who  has  never  been  within 
the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunder-storm 
means;  a  man  who  has  never  looked  on  Nia- 
gara has  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  cataract ;  and  he 
who  has  not  read  Bar^re*s  Memoirs  may  be 
said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie.  Among  the 
numerous  classes  which  make  up  the  great 
genus  MendaciMmf  the  MenAuhtm  Vasconicumf  or 
Gascon  lie,  has,  daring  some  centuries,  been 
highly  esteemed  as  peculiarly  circumstantial 
and  peculiarly  impuaent;  and  among  the  Men- 
daeia  Va*conir,i^  ihe  Metidorium  Bareriammt  is, 
withoat  doubt,  the  finest  species.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  snperb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  some  Mendaria  which  we  were  used  to 
regard  with  admiration.  The  Mendacium  Wra^- 
Manum,  for  example,  tboagh  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  will  not  sustain  the  comparison 
for  a  moment  Seriously,  we  think  that  M. 
Hippolyte  Camot  is  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  We  ckn  hardly  suppose  him  to  be 
worse  read  than  ourselves  in  the  history  of  the 
Convention,  a  history  which  must  interest  him 
deeply,  not  only  as  a  Frenchman,  bat  also  as  a 
son.  He  mast,  therefore,  be  perfectly  aware  that 
many  of  the  most  important  statements  which 
these  volumes  contain  are  falsehoods,  such 
as  Comeille's  Durante,  or  Molidre's  Scapin, 
or  Colin  d'Harlcville's  Monsieur  de  Crac  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  utter.  We  are  far,  in- 
deed, from  holding  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  an- 
swerable for  Dartre's  want  of  veracity.  But 
M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  arranged  these  Me- 
moirs, has  introduced  them  to  the  wortd  by  a 
laudatoiy  preface,  has  described  them  as  docu- 
ments of  great  historical  value,  and  has  illus- 
trated them  by  notes.  We  cannot  but  think 
that,  by  acting  thas,  he  contracted  some  obli- 
gations of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  aware ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  sufiered  any  monstrous  fiction  to  go  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  without  adding 
a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for  the  purpose  of 
cautioning  the  reader. 

We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
pointing  ont  two  instances  of  Barire's  wilful 
and  deliberate  mendacity ;  namely,  his  account 
oT  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Girondists.  His  ac 
count  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  as 
follows: — ^"Robespierre  in  his  turn  proposed 
that  the  members  of  the  Capet  family  should 
D*  banitbed,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should 


be  brought  to  trial  before  the  Revolutioiiafy 
Tribunal.  He  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  conceriinff  military  measures  which 
might  have  repaired  our  disasters  in  Belgium, 
and  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  in  the  west^^fVoI. 
iL  p.  312.) 

Now  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette 
was  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
not  at  Robespierre's  instance,  but  in  direct  op- 
position to  Robespierre's  wishes.  We  will 
cite  a  single  authority,  which  is  quite  decisive. 
Buonapane,  who  had  no  conceivable  motive 
to  disguise  ihe  tmth,  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  tmth,  and  who,  after 
his  marriage  with  the  Archduchess,  naturally 
felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  wife's  kins* 
woman,  distinctly  affirmed  that  Robespierre 
opposed  the  trying  of  the  queen.*  Who,  then, 
was  the  person  who  really  did  propose  diat  Uie 
Capet  family  should  be  banished,  and  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  tried  1  Full  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  the  Momfew,^  From 
that  valuable  record  it  appears  that,  on  the  firaC 
of  August  1793,  an  orator  deputed  by  the  Con* 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse.  He 
asked,  in  passionate  lanRuage.how  it  happened 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  still  continued 
to  hope  for  success.  "Is  it,"  he  cried,  «« be- 
cause we  have  too  long  forgotten  the  crimes 
of  the  Austrian  woman!  Is  it  because  we 
have  shown  so  strange  kn  indulgence  to  the 
race  of  our  ancient  tyrants?  It  is  time  thai 
this  unwise  apathy  should  cease;  it  is  time  lo 
extirpate  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic  the  last 
roots  of  royalty.  As  fur  the  children  of  Louis 
the  conspirator,  they  are  hostages  for  the  Re- 
public. The  charge  of  their  maintenance  shall 
be  reduced  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  food 
and  keep  of  two  individuals.  The  pablio 
treasure  shall  no  longer  be  lavished  on  crea- 
tures who  have  too  long  been  considered  as 
privileged.  But  behind  them  lurks  a  womaa 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  or 
France,  and  whose  share  in  every  project  ad- 
verse to  the  Revolution  h^a  long  oeen  kaiowiu 
National  justice  claims  i^s  i  igti  over  her.  It  is 
to  the  tribunal  appointed  for  the  trial  of  con- 
spirators that  she  ougnt  to  be  sent  It  is  onlj 
by  striking  the  Austrian  woman  that  you  can 
make  Francis  and  George,  Charles  and  WD. 
liam,  sensible  of  the  crimes  which  their  minis- 
ters and  their  armies  have  committed."  The 
speaker  concluded  by  moving  that  Marie  An- 
toinette shoukl  be  brought  to  judgment,  aid 
should,  for  tbat  end,  be  forthwith  transferred 
to  the  Conciergerie ;  and  that  all  the  members 
of  the  house  of  Capet,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  were  under  the  sword  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  two  children  of  Louis,  should  bt 
banished  from  the  French  territory.  The  oio. 
tion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Now,  who  was  the  person  who  made  this 
speech  and  this  motion  1  It  was  Barere  him- 
self. It  is  clear,  then,  that  Barere  attributed  his 
own  mean  insolence  and  barbarity  to  one  who, 
whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been,  was  ia 
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Hkit  matter  innocent.  The  only  question  re- 
maining 18,  whether  Barcre  was  misled  by  his 
memory,  or  wrote  a  deliberate  fulsehood. 

We  are  eontinced  that  he  wrote  a  deliberate 
fiilsehood.  His  memory  is  described  by  editors 
as  remarkably  good,  and  mast  have  been  bad 
indeed  if  he  could  not  remember  snch  a  fact 
as  this.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  murders 
in  which  he  subsequently  bore  a  part  was  so 
great,  that  he  might  well  confound  one  with 
another,  that  he  might  well  forget  what  part  of 
the  iiaily  hecatomb  was  consigned  to  death  by 
himseU;  and  what  part  br  his  colleagues.  But 
two  circumstances  make  it  quire  incredible 
diat  Che  share  which  he  took  in  the  death  of 
Marie  Antoinette  sh#uld  have  escaped  his  re- 
collection.  She  was  one  of  his  earliest  ric* 
tims.  She  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious 
victims.  The  most  hardened  assassin  remem- 
bers the  fir^t  time  that  he  shed  blood;  and  the 
widow  of  Louis  was  no  ordinary  sufferer.  If 
the  question  had  been  about  some  milliner 
butchered  for  hiding  in  her  garret  her  brother 
who  had  let  drop  a  word  against  the  Jacobin 
einb— if  the  question  had  been  about  some  old 
nun,  dragged  to  death  for  having  mumbled 
what  were  called  fanatical  words  over  her 
beada— Bar^re's  memory  might  well  have  de- 
ceived him.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  him  to  remember  all  the  wretches  whom 
he  slew,  as  all  the  pinches  of  snuff  that  he 
took.  But  though  Barcre  murdered  many 
hundreds  of  human  beings,  he  murdered  only 
one  queen.  That  he,  a  small  country  lawyer, 
who,  a  few  year^  before,  would  have  thought 
himself  honoured  by  a  glance  or  a  word  from 
the  daughter  of  so  many  Gesars,  should  call 
her  the  Austrian  woman,  should  send  her  from 
jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her  over  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, was  surely  a  great  event  in  his  life. 

'  Whether  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  or 
ashamed  of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may 
perhaps  differ  from  his  editors ;  but  they  will 
admit,  we  think,  that  he  cotdd  not  have  forgot- 

'  ten  it 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  Bardre 

'  with  having  written  a  deliberate  falsehood; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
never,  in  the  course  of  any  historical  re- 
searches that  we  have  happened  to  make,  fell 

■  in  with  a  falsehood  so  audacious,  except  only 
the  falsehood  which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Girondists, 
Bardre  speaks  with  just  severity.  He  calls  it 
an  atrocious  injustice  perpetrated  against  the 
legislators  of  the  Republic.  He  complains 
that  distinguished  deputies,  who  ought  to  have 
been  re-admitted  to  their  seats  in  the  Conven- 
tion, were  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  conspirators. 
The  day,  he  exclaims,  was  a  day  of  mourning 
for  France.  It  mutilated  the  national  repre- 
sentation; it  weakened  the  sacred  principle, 
that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were  inviola- 
ble. He  protests  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
guilt  "I  have  had,"  he  says,  «the  patience 
to  go  through  the  Moniteur,  extracting  all  the 
charges  brought  against  deputies,  and  all  the 
decrees  for  arresting  and  impeaching  deputies. 
Nowhere  will  you  find  my  name.  I  never 
hrought  a  charge  against  any  of  my  colleagues, 


or  made  a  report  against  any,  or  drew  up  an 
impeachment  against  any.*** 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  lie.  We  affirm 
that  Barcre  himself  took  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  against  the  Giron- 
dists. We  affirm  that  he,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  1798,  proposed  a  decree  for  bringing 
nine  Girondist  deputies  to  trial,  and  for  putting 
to  death  sixteen  other  Girondist  deputies  with- 
out any  trial  at  all.  We  affirm  that,  when  the 
accused  deputies  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
when  some  apprehension  arose  diat  their  elo- 
quence might  produce  an  effect  even  on  the  re- 
voluntary  tribunal,  Harare  did,  on  the  8th  of 
Brumaire,  second  a  motion  for  a  decree  au- 
thorising the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hearing 
out  the  defence ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  every  one 
of  these  things  so  affirmed  by  us,  we  appeal  to 
that  very  Moniteur  to  which  Bar6re  has  dated 
to  apneal.f 

What  M.  Hyppolyte  Camot,  knowing,  as  he 
must  know,  that  this  book  contains  such  false- 
hoods as  those  which  we  have  exposed,  can 
have  meant,  when  he  described  it  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  historical  information, 
passes  our  comprehension.  When  a  man  is 
not  ashamed  to  tell  lies  about  events  which 
took  place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and 
which  are  recorded  in  well-known  and  acces- 
sible books,  what  credit  can  we  give  to  his  ac- 
count of  things  done  in  comers  !  No  historian 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at  will  ever 
cite  the  unsupported  authority  of  Barcre  as 
sufficient  to  prove  any  fact  whatever.  The  only 
thing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  on  which  these 
volumes  throw  any  light,  is  the  exceeding  base- 
ness of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In 
a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are  beneath  criti- 
cism. They  are  as  shallow,  flippant  and  af- 
fected as  Bar6re*s  oratory  in  the  convention. 
They  are  also,  what  his  oratory  in  the  conven- 
tion was  not,  utterly  insipid.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  a  bottle,  of  which 
even  the  first  froth  was  but  of  very  question- 
able flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  sketch  of  this  man's  life.  We  shall,  of  course, 
make  very  sparing  u^e,  indeed,  of  his  own 
memoirs;  and  never  without  distrust,  except 
where  they  are  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

Bertrand  Barftre  was  born  in  the  year  1755, 
at  Tarbes  in  Gascony.  His  father  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  estate  at  Vienzac,  in  the 
beantiful  vale  of  Argel^s.  Bertrand  always 
loved  to  be  called  Bardre  de  Vieuzac,  and  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  that,  by  the  help  of 
this  feudal  addition  to  his  name,  he  might  pas^ 
for  a  gentleman.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar 
at  Toulouse,  the  seat  of  one  of  (he  most  cele- 
brated pariiaments  o/  the  kingdom,  practis^ 
as  an  advocate  with  considerable  success,  and 
wrote  some  smalt  pieces,  which  he  sent  to  the 
principal  literary  societies  in  the  south  of 
France.  Among  provincial  towns,  Toulouse 
seems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich  in  indifl^ 
rent  versifiers  and  critics.    It  gloried  especially 
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in  one  veBemble  instilotMm,  «aUe4  Ihe  Aea4«- 
my  of  the  Floral  Games.  Thia  body  held  erery 
year  a  grand  meeting,  which  was  a  subject  of 
iatease  inlerest  to  the  whole  city,  and  at  which 

.  flowers  of  gold  aod  silver  were  giren  as  prises 
for  odes,  for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was 
called  eloqaenoe.  These  bounties  prodnced  of 
course  the  ordinary  effect  of  boaotie8,aDd  turn- 
ed people  who  might  hare  been  thriving  attor- 
neys and  useful  apoth«cad«s  into  smaU  wits 
and  bad  poets.  Banere  does  not  a|>pear  to  have 
been  so  Uicky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these  preci- 
ous flowers ;  but  one  of  his  performances  was 
mentioned  with  honour.  At  Montaubaa  he 
was  more  fortnnate.  The  academy  of  that 
town  bestowed  on  him  several  prizes,  one  for 
a  panegjrric  on  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  which  the 
blessings  of  monarchy  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  nation  were  set  forth;  and  another  for 
a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pompignan,  in 
which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  century  was  sharply 
assailed.  Then  Bar^  found  an  old  stone  in- 
scribed with  three  Latin  words,  and  wrote  a 
dissertation  upon  it,  which  procured  him  a  seat 
in  a  learned  assembly,  called  the  Toulouse 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Inscriptions,  and  Polite 
Literature.  At  length  the  doors  of  the  Acade- 
my of  the  Floral  Games  were  opened  to  4o 
much  merit.  Bar^re,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
took  his  seat  as  one  of  that  illustrious  brother- 
hood, and  made  an  inaui;ural  oration  which 
was  greatly  admired.  He  apologizes  for  re- 
counting these  triumphs  of  his  youthful  genius. 
We  own  that  we  cannot  blame  him  for  dwell- 
ing long  on  the  least  disgraceful  portion  of  his 
existence.  To  send  in  declamations  for  prizes 
offered  b;  provincial  academies,  is  indeed  no 
very  useful  or  dignified  emplojrment  for  a 
bearded  man ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if 

.  Bar^re  had  always  been  so  employed. 

In  1785  he  married  a  young  lady  of  conside- 
rable fortune.  Whether  she  was  in  other  re- 
spects qualified  to  make  a  home  happy,  is  a 
point  respecting  which  we  are  impedfectly  in- 
formed. In  a  little  work,  entitled  Melancholy 
Pmga,  which  was  written  in  1797,  Bar^re  avers 

,  that  bis  marriage  was  one  of  mere  conveni- 
«ace,  that  at  the  altar  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
sorrowful  forebodings,  that  he  turned  pale  as 
he  pronounced  the  solemn  **  Yes,**  that  unbid- 
den tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  that  his  mo- 
ther shared  his  presentiment,  and  that  the  evil 
omen  was  accomplished.  «  My  marriage,**  he 
says,  «« was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  mar- 
riages.** So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a 
liar,  did  not  command  our  belief.  We  were, 
therefore,  not  much  surprised  to  discover  that, 
in  his  Memoirs,  he  calls  his  wife  a  most  amia- 
ble woman,  and  declares  that,  after  he  had  been 
united  to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as  amiable 
as  ever.  Ue  complains,  indeed,  that  she  was 
too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  su- 
perstition ;  but  he  assures  us  that  his  respect 
for  her  virtues  induced  him  to  tolerate  her  pre- 
judices. Now  Barere,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, was  himself  a  royalist  and  a  Catholic 
He  had  gained  one  prize  by  flattering  the 
throne,  and  another  by  defending  the  church. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  disputes 
about  politics  or  religion  should  have  embitter- 


ed hi*  doraeatU  lifo  fill  aena  tiM»  tAar-btJP^* 
came  a  husband.  Our  «wn  goeas  is,  that  hi9 
wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
woman,  and  that  she  did  her  bast  to  omka  him 
happy  during  some  years.  It  aeems  clear  that, 
when  circumstances  developed  die  latent  atco- 
city  of  his  character,  she  could  oo  longer  en-* 
dure  him,  refused  to  see  him,  and  sent  back  his 
letters  unopened.  Then  it  was,  we  imsgioe, 
that  he  invented  the  iable  about  bis  distrasa  ga 
his  wedding-day. 

In  1788,  Barere  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris^ 
attended  reviews,  beard  Laharpe  at  the  Lyce- 
um, and  Condoroet  at  the  Academy  of  Soieaiee, 
stared  at  the  envoys  of  Tippoo  Saib,  saw  the 
royal  family  dine  at  Very  iUea,  and  kept  a  jour- 
nal ia  which  be  noted  down  adventures  a»d 
speculations.  Some  parts  of  this  journal  are 
printed  in  the  fiivt  volume  of  the  work  before 
us,  and  are  certainly  most  characteristic.  The 
worst  vices  of  the  writer  had  not  yet  shown 
themselves ;  but  the  weakness  which  was  the 
parent  of  those  vices  appears  in  every  line. 
His  levity,  his  inconsistency,  his  servility,  were 
already  what  they  weie  to  the  last.  All  his 
opinions,  all  his  feelings,  spin  round  and  round 
like  a  weathercock  in  a  whiriwind.  Nay,  the 
very  impressions  which  he  receives  through 
his  senses  are  not  the  same  two  days  together. 
He  sees  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much 
blinded  by  loyalty  as  to  find  his  majesty  hand- 
some. *<I  fixed  my  eyes,"  ho  says,  ''with  a 
lively  curiosity  on  bis  fine  cotinteaance,  which 
I  thought  open  and  noble.**  The  next  time  thai 
the  king  appears,  all  is  altered.  His  majealy's 
eyes  are  without  the  smallest  expression ;  he 
bas  a  vulgar  laugh  which  seems  like  idiocy, 
an  ignoble  figure,  an  awkward  gait,  and  the 
look  of  a  big  boy  ill  brotight  up.  It  is  the  same 
with  more  important  questions.  Barere  ia  for 
the  parliaments  on  the  Monday  and  against  the 
parliaments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feudality  in 
the  morning  and  against  feudality  in  the  siAer* 
noon.  One  day  he  admires  the  English  consti- 
tution :  then  he  shudders  to  think  that,  in  the 
struggles  by  which  that  constitution  had  been 
obtained,  the  barbarous  islanders  had  murder- 
ed a  king,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Beam.  Beam,  he  says,  has  a  sub. 
lime  constitution,  a  beautiful  constitution. 
There  the  nobiliiy  and  clergy  meet  in  one  honse 
and  the  commons  in  another.  If  the  bouses 
differ,  the  king  has  the  casting  vote.  A  few 
weeks  later  we  find  him  raving  against  the 
principles  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful  conati- 
tution.  To  admit  deputies  of  the  nobili^  n»d 
clergy  into  the  legislature  is,  he  says,  neither 
more  or  less  than  to  admit  enemies  of  the  na- 
tion into  the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  pvr- 
pose  or  opinion,  the  slave  of  the  last  imd, 
royalist,  aristocrat,  democrat,  according  to  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  cofiee-hoase  er 
drawing-room  into  which  he  had  mat  looked, 
did  Barere  enter  into  public  life.  The  states- 
general  had  been  summoned.  Barere  west 
down  to  his  own  province,  was  there  elected 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Bsiaie, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  oAen  predicted,  had  ml  kfl 
arrived.    In  no  country,  we  conceire,  hare  in> 
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tetseVaal  iVeeAcmi  and  poliHeal  servicnde  ex- 
isted tog:ether  so  long  as  in  Prance,  doring  the 
seventy  or  eighty  3rears  which  preceded  the 
last  convocation  of  the  orders.  Ancient  abases 
and  new  theories  flourished  in  equal  vigoitr 
side  bj  side.  The  people,  having  no  consiita- 
tional  means  of  checking  even  the  most  flagi- 
tious misgovemment,  were  indemnifled  for  op 
pression  by  being  saffired  to  lazariate  m 
anardhical  specnlation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicole 
every  principle  on  which  the  institntions  of  the 
state  reposed.  Neither  those  who  attribute  the 
downfall  of  the  old  French  institutions  to  the 
pMio  grievances,  nor  those  who  attribute  it  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  appear  to  us 
to  have  taken  into  their  view  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  subject  Grievances  as  heavy 
hove  oAen  been  endured  without  producing  a 
revolution ;  doctrines  as  bold  have  often  b^a 
propounded  without  producing  a  revolution. 
The  question,  whether  the  French  nation 
was  alienated  flrom  its  old  polity  by  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  the  viziers  and  sultanas 
who  pillaged  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writ* 
ings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  sftems  lo  us  as 
idle  as  the  question  whether  it  was  fire  or  gun- 
powder that  blew  up  the  mills  at  Hounslow. 
Neither  cause  would  have  sufR<ied  alone.  Ty- 
ratiny  may  last  through  ages  where  discussion 
is  suppressed.  Discussion  may  safely  be  left 
free  by  rulers  who  act  on  popular  principles. 
Bm  combine  a  press  like  that  of  London  with 
a  government  like  that  of  8t  Petersbniig,  and 
the  inevitable  efiect  will  be  an  explosion  that 
will  shake  the  world.  80  it  was  in  France. 
Despotism  and  license,  mingling  in  unblessed 
onion,  engendered  that  mighty  Revolution  in 
which  the  lineaments  of  both  parents  were 
strangely  blended.  The  long  gestation  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  Europe  saw,  with  mixed  hope 
and  terror,  that  agonizmg  travail  and  that  por- 
tentous birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this 
coajunctnre  poured  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Franoe  into  Paris,  Dardre  made  no  contempti- 
ble figure.  The  opinions  which  he  for  the  mo- 
ment professed  were  popular,  yet  not  extreme. 
His  character  was  fair;  his  personal  advan- 
tages are  said  to  have  been  considerable ;  and, 
from  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  these 
Memoirs,  and  which  represents  him  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Convention,  we  should  judge  that 
his  features  must  have  been  strikingly  hand- 
some, though  we  think  that  we  can  read  in  them 
cowardice  and  meanness  very  legibly  written 
by  the  hand  of  Gad,  His  conversation  was 
lively  and  easy ;  his  manners  remarkably  good 
for  a  country  lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and 
wit  said  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  on  his 
first  arrival  from  a  remote  province,  had  that 
indescribable  air  which  it  was  supposed  that 
Paris  aloae  could  give.  His  eloquence,  in- 
deed, was  by  no  means  so  much  admired  in 
the  capital  as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious 
academicians  of  MontaulMui  and  Toulouse. 
Hts  style  was  thought  very  bad;  and  very  bad, 
if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judge,  it  con- 
tinued to  the  last  It  would,  however,  be  un- 
jost  to  deny  that  he  bad  some  tatents  for 
ffpeaking  and  writing.  His  rhetoric,  though 
4Uimmtd  by  eveiy  imaginable  fkoU  of  taste, 


from  bombast  down  to  buflbonry,  wAs  not 
wholly  witbout  force  and  vivacity.  He  had 
also  one  quality  which,  in  active  life,  often 
gives  fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first-' 
rate  men.  Whatever  he  could  do,  he  could  do 
without  effort,  at  any  moment,  in  any  abun- 
dance, and  on  any  side  of  any  question.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  perfect  harmony  between  his 
moral  character  and  his  intellectual  character. 
His  temper  was  that  of  a  slave;  his  abilities 
were  exactly  those  which  qualified  him  to  be  a 
useful  slave.  Of  thinking  to  purpose,  he  was 
utterly  incapable ;  but  he  had  wonderful  readi* 
ness  in  arranging  and  expressing  thoughts  fur- 
nished by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  the  full  extent  either  of  his 
talents  or  of  his  vices.  He  was  indeed  eclipsed 
by  much  abler  men.  He  went,  as  was  his 
habit,  with  the  stream,  spoke  occasionally 
with  some  success,  and  edited  a  journal  called 
the  PoitU  du  Jowr^  in  which  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among  the 
violent  reformers.  He  was  not  friendly  to 
that  new  division  of  the  French  territory 
which  was  among  the  most  important  changes 
introduced  b^  the  Revolution,  and  was  espe* 
cially  unwilling  to  see  hw  native  province  dis- 
membered. He  was  entrusted  with  the  msk 
of  framing  reports  on  the  woods  and  forests. 
Louis  was  exceedingly  anxious  about  this 
matter;  for  his  majesty  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  would  much  rather  have  gone  witb- 
out the  veto,  or  the  prerogative  of  making 
peace  and  war,  than  without  his  hunting  and 
shooting.  Gentlemen  of  the  royal  household 
were  sent  to  Bardre,  in  order  to  intercede  for 
the  deer  and  pheasants.  Nor  was  this  inteiw^ 
cession  unsuccessful.  The  reports  were  so 
drawn,  that  Bardre  was  afterwards  accused  of 
having  dishonestly  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
the  public  to  the  tastes  of  the  court.  To  one 
of  these  reports  he  had  the  inconceivable  foUy 
and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  punning  motto  firom  Vir- 
gil, fit  only  for  such  essays  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  o(  composing  for  the  Floral  Games— 

**  8i  eaniiDtti  syWaa,  lylTa  i Int  Consulc  digMe.*' 

This  literary  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  things 
in  which  he  was  consistent  Rojralist  or  Gi- 
rondist, Jacobin  or  Imperialist,  be  was  always 
a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  Bardre  gradually  estranged  him- 
self more  and  more  from  it,  and  drew  closer 
and  closer  to  the  republicans.  It  would  seem 
that,  during  this  transition,  he  was  for  a  time 
closely  connected  with  the  famil3ft>f  Orieans. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  en^iisted  widi  the 
guardianship  of  the  celebrated  Pamela,  after* 
wards  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald;  and  it  was 
asserted  that  he  received  during  some  years  a 
pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs  from  the 
Palab  Royal. 

At  the  end  of  September  1701,  the  labours 
of  the  National  Assembly  terminated,  and 
those  of  the  first  and  last  Legislative  Assem- 
biy  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  diat  no  member  c^  the 
National  Assembly  should  sit  in  the  I-egsa-- 
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latiTe  AtsemUy;  a  prepottetont  and  mis* 
ehieToas  regDiatioD,  to  which  the  disasters 
which  followed  roust  in  part  be  ascribed.  In 
England,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  parlia- 
ment which  did  not  contain  one  single  person 
who  had  erer  sat  in  parliament  before  t  Tet 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  number  of 
Eaglishmen  who»  nerer  haring  taken  any 
share  in  public  affairs,  are  yet  well  qualified, 
by  knowledge  and  observation,  to  be  members 
of  the  legislature,  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  as 
great  a«  the  number  of  Frenchmen  who  were 
so  qualified  in  1791.  How,  indeed,  sh9uld  it 
hare  been  otherwise !  In  England,  centuries 
«f  representative  government  have  made  all 
educated  people  in  some  measure  statesmen. 
In  France,  the  National  Assembly  had  pro- 
'bably  been  composed  of  as  good  materials  as 
were  then  to  be  found.  It  had  undoubtedly 
removed  a  vast  mass  of  abuses ;  some  of  its 
members  had  read  and  thought  much  about 
theories  of  government;  and  others  had  shown 
great  oratorical  talents.  But  that  kind  of  skill 
which  is  required  for  the  constructing,  launclv- 
ing,  and  steering  of  a  polity  was  lamentably 
wanting;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  skill  to  which 
practice  contributes  more  than  books.  Books 
are  indeed  useful  to  the  politician,  as  they  are 
usefol  to  the  navigator  and  to  the  surgeon. 
But  the  real  navigator  is  formed  by  the 
waves ;  the  real  surgeon  is  formed  at  bedsides ; 
and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are  the  real 
school  of  constitutional  statesmen.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  had,  however,  now  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  two  laborious  and  eventful 
years.  It  had,  indeed,  by  no  means  finished 
its  education ;  but  it  was  no  longer,  as  on  the 
day  when  it  met,  altogether  rude  to  political 
functions.  Its  later  proceedings  contain  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by 
their  experience.  Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was 
not  in  France  any  equal  number  of  persons 
possessing  in  an  equal  degree  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary for  the  judicious  direction  of  public 
affairs ;  and,  just  at  this  moment,  these  legisla- 
tors, misled  by  a  childish  wish  to  display  their 
own  disinterestedness,  deserted  the  duties  which 
th^  had  half  learned,  and  which  nobody  else 
had  learned  at  all,  and  left  their  hall  to  a  se- 
cond crowd  of  novices,  who  had  still  to  master 
the  first  rudiments  of  political  business.  When 
Bardre  wrote  his  Memoir-s  the  absurdity  of 
this  self-denying  ordinance  had  been  proved 
by  events,  and  was,  we  believe,  acknowledged 
by  all  parties.  He  accordingly,  with  his  usual 
mendacity,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  implying  that 
be  had  opposed  it  There  was,  he  tells  us,  no 
good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  this  faul  vote. 
Nay,  all  wist  men,  he  says,  wished  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  continue  its  sittings  as  the 
first  Legislative  Assembly.  But  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  enlightened  friends 
of  liberty ;  and  the  generous  but  fatal  suicide 
was  perpetrated.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  Barere, 
far  from  opposing  this  ill-advised  measure, 
was  one  of  those  who  most  eagerly  supported 
It ;  diat  he  described  it  from  the  tribune  as  wise 
and  magnanimous;  and  that  he  assigned,  as 
Bis  reasons  for  taking  this  vi«^w,  some  of  those 
phrases  in  which  orators  of  his  class  delight, 
and  which,  on  all  men  who  have  the  smallest 


insight  into  politics,  produce  an  •W&ct  W9fjr 
similar  to  that  of  ipecacuanha.  **  Those,"  hie 
said,  **  who  have  framed  a  constitution  for  their 
country,  are,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  social  state  of  which  they  are  the  authors  ; 
for  creative  power  is  not  in  the  same  sphere 
with  that  which  it  has  created." 

M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  noticed  this  untruth, 
and  attributes  it  to  mere  forgeifolness.  We 
leave  it  to  him  to  reconcile  his  very  charitable 
supposition  with  what  he  elsewhere  says  of  the 
remarkable  excellence  of  Bsrire's  memory. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Asserablr 
were  indemnified  for  the  sacrifice  of  legislative 
power,  by  appointments  in  various  departments 
of  the  public  service.  Of  these  fortunate  per- 
sons Barire  was  one.  A  high  Court  of  Aj^eal 
had  just  been  instituted.  The  court  was  to  sit 
at  Paris ;  but  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend  over 
the  whole  roalm,  and  the  departments  were  to- 
choose  the  judges.  Barere  was  nominated  by 
the  departD>ent  of  the  Upper  P\'renees,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He 
asserts,  and  our  readers  may,  if  they  choose, 
believe,  that  it  was  about  this  time  in  conteis- 
plation  to  make  him  minister  of  the  imerior* 
and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a  responsi- 
bility, he  obtained  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  native  place.  It  is  certain  that  he  left  Paris 
eariy  in  the  year  1792,  and  passed  some  months 
in  the  south  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  clear  that  the 
constitution  of  1791  would  not  work.  It  was» 
indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  a  constitution 
new  both  in  its  principles  and  its  details  would 
at  first  work  easily.  Had  the  chief  magistrate 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people, 
had  he  performed  his  part  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  fidelity  and  ability,  had  the  representative 
body  included  all  the  wisest  statesmen  of 
France,  the  diflUculties  might  still  have  been 
found  insuperable.  But,  in  fact,  the  experi- 
ment was  made  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  king,  very  naturally,  haled  the  constitu- 
tion. In  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men 
of  genius  and  men  of  good  intentions,  but  not 
a  single  man  of  experience.  Nevertheless,  if 
France  had  been  suffered  to  settle  her  own 
affairs  without  foreign  interference,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  calamities  which  follow^  mi|^c 
have  been  averted.  The  king  who,  with  maay 
good  qualities,  was  sluggish  and  sensual,  night 
have  found  compensation  for  his  kfst  preroga- 
tives in  his  immense  civil  list,  in  his  pahtcea 
and  hunting-grounds,  in  soups,  Perigord  pies* 
and  Champagne.  The  people,  finding  them- 
selves secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable 
reforms  which  the  National  Assembly  had,  in 
the  midst  of  all  its  errors,  effected,  weuM  net 
have  been  easily  excited  by  demagogues  to 
acts  of  atrocity ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity  had 
been  committed,  those  acts  would  probaMj 
have  produced  a  speedy  and  violent  reaetios. 
Had  tolerable  quiet  been  preserved  during  a 
few  years,  the  constitution  of  I7§1  might,  per- 
haps, hare  taken  root,  might  have  gra^hrally 
acquired  the  strength  which  time  alone  eaa 
give,  and  might,  with  some  modifieatioAa 
which  were  undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  European 
coalition  against  the  Revolution  extingniihad.. 
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lU  }kope  of  such  a  result  The  deposition  of 
Louis  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  necessarj  con- 
sequence of  that  coalition.  The  question  was 
now  no  longer,  whether  the  king  should  have 
an  absolute  veto  or  a  suspensive  veto,  whether 
there  should  he  one  chamber  or  two  chambers, 
whether  the  members  of  the  representative 
body  should  be  re^ligible  or  not;  but  whether 
France  should!  belong  to  the  French.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  nation,  the  integrity  of  the 
territory,  were  at  stake;  and  we  mast  say 
plainly,  that  we  cordially  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  Frenchmen  who,  at  that  conjunc- 
ture, resolved,  like  our  own  Blake,  to  play  the 
men  for  their  country,  under  whatever  form  of 
government  their  country  might  fall. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with  the  con- 
tinental coalition  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at 
first  a  defensive  war,  and  therefore  a  just  war. 
tt  was  not  a  war  for  small  objects,  or  against 
despicable  enemies.  On  the  event  were  staked 
all  the  dearest  interests  of  the  French  people. 
Foremost  among  the  threatening  powers  ap- 
peared two  great  and  martial  monarchies, 
either  of  which,  situated  as  France  then  was, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  assailant 
It  is  evident  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  French  could  not,  without  extreme  impru- 
dence, entrust  the  supreme  administration  of 
their  affairs  to  any  person  whose  attachment 
to  the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubt  Now, 
it  is  no  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Louis  to 
say,  that  he  was  not  attached  to  the  national 
cause.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been 
something  more  than  man.  He  had  held  abso- 
lute power,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  and  by  the  ancient  polity  of  the 
kingdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the  whole, 
used  with  lenitv.  He  had  meant  well  by  his 
people.  He  had  been  willing  to  make  to  them, 
of  his  own  mere  motion,  concessions  such  as 
scarcely  any  other  sovereign  has  ever  made 
except  under  duress.  He  had  paid  the  penalty 
of  faults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughtiness  and 
ambition  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  of  the 
dissoluteness  and  baseness  of  others.  He  had 
been  vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph, 
put  in  ward.  He  had  escaped ;  he  had  been 
caught ;  he  had  been  dragged  back  like  a  run- 
away galley-slave  to  the  oar.  He  was  still  a 
state  prisoner.  His  quiet  was  broken  by  daily 
affronts  and  lampoons.  Accustomed  from  the 
cradle  to  be  treated  with  profound  reverence, 
he  was  now  forced  to  command  his  feelings, 
while  men,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been 
hackney  writers  or  country  attorneys,  sat  in 
his  presence  with  covered  heads,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.  Conscious 
of  fair  intentions,  sensible  of  hard  usa^  he 
doubtless  detested  the  Revolution ;  and,  while 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
the  confederates,  pined  in  secret  for  the  sight 
of  the  German  eagles  and  the  sound  of  the 
German  drums.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
this.  But  can  we  blame  those  who,  being  re- 
solved to  defend  the  work  of  the  National 
Assembly  against  the  interference  of  strangers, 
were  not  disposed  to  have  him  at  their  heaid  in 
the  fearful  struggle  which  was  approaching! 
We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  or  extenua- 
tion of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  cruelty, 


with  which,  af^  the  victory  of  the  repsbli- 
cans,  be  and  his  family  were  treated.  But  this 
we  say,  that  the  French  had  only  one  alterna- 
tive, to  deprive  him  of  the  powers  of  first 
magistrate,  or  to  ground  their  arms  and  sub- 
mit patiently  to  foreign  dictation.  The  events 
of  the  tenth  of  August  sprang  inevitably  from 
the  league  o|'  Pilnitz.  The  king's  palace  was 
stormed;  his  guards  were  slaughtered.  He 
was  suspended  from  his  regal  functions ;  and 
the  Legislative  A;ssembly  invited  the  nation  to 
elect  an  extraordinary  Convention,  with  full 
powers  which  the  conjuncture  required.  To 
this  Convention  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  eligible;  and  Barere  was 
chosen  bv  his  own  department 

The  Cfonvention  met  on  the  twenty-first  of 
September,  17^.  The  first  proceedings  were 
unanimous.  Royalty  was  abolished  by  accla- 
mation. No  objections  were  made  to  this 
great  change,  and  no  reasons  were  assigned 
for  it  For  certainly  we  cannot  honour  with 
the  name  of  reasons  such  apophthegms,  as 
that  kings  are  in  the  moral  worM  what  mon- 
sters are  in  the  physical  world;  and  that  the 
history  of  kings  is  the  martyrology  of  nations. 
But  though  the  discussion  was  worthy  only  of 
a  debating-club  of  school-boys,  the  resolution 
to  which  the  Convention  came  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  sound  policy  dictated.  Ir. 
saying  this  we  do  not  mean  lo  express  an 
opinion  that  a  republic  is,  either  in  the  abstract 
the  best  form  of  government,  or  is,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  form  of  government 
best  suited  to  the  French  people.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  best  governments  which 
have  ever  existed  in  the  world  have  been 
limited  monarchies;  and  that  Prance,  in  par- 
ticular, has  never  enjoyed  so  much  prosperity 
and  freedom  as  under  a  limited  monarchy. 
Nevertheless,  we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the 
Convention  which  abolished  kingly  govern* 
ment  The  interference  of  foreign  powers  had 
brought  on  a  crisis  which  made  extraordinary 
measures  necessary.  Hereditary  monarchy 
may  be,  and  we  believe  that  it  is,  a  very  use- 
ful institution  in  a  country  like  France.  And 
masts  are  very  useful  parts  of  a  ship*  But  if 
the  ship  is  on  her  beam-ends,  it  may  k>e  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  masts  away.  When  once  she 
has  righted,  she  may  come  safe  into  port  under 
jury  rigging,  and  there  be  completely  repaired. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  she  must  be  hacked 
with  unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of 
her  fabric,  should,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink 
her  to  the  bottom.  Even  so  there  are  political 
emergencies  in  which  it  is  necessary  that 
governments  should  be  mutilated  of  their  fisiir 
proportions  for  a  time,  lest  they  be  cast  away 
for  ever;  and  with  such  an  emergency  the 
Convention  had  to  deal.  The  first  object  of  a 
good  Frenchman  should  have  been  to  save 
France  from  the  fate  of  Poland.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  government  was  entire  devotion 
to  the  national  cause.  That  requisite  was 
wanting  in  Louis ;  and  such  a  want  at  such  a 
moment  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  public 
or  private  virtues.  If  the  king  were  set  aside, 
the  abolition  of  kingship  nece.<i8arily  followed. 
In  the  state  in  which  the  public  mind  then  wa«. 
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It  woqM  hftve  been  Ule  to  think  of  doins;  irhat 
our  ancestors  did  in  1688,  and  what  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  did  in  1890.  Sach  an 
attempt  would  hate  failed  amidst  universal 
derision  and  execration.  It  would  have  dis- 
gusted all  zealous  men  of  all  opinions;  and 
there  were  then  few  men  who  were  not  zeal- 
ous. Parties  fatigued  by  long  conflict,  and 
instructed  by  the  severe  discipline  of  that 
school  in  which  alone  mankind  will  learn, 
are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  me- 
diator. But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady 
youth,  devoid  of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion, 
flushed  with  hope,  burning  with  animosity,  they 
agree  only  in  spuming  out  of  their  way  the 
daysman  who  strives  to  take  his  stand  between 
them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them  both. 
Such  was  in  1792  the  state  of  France.  On 
one  side  was  the  great  name  of  the  heir  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  thirty-third  king  of  the  third 
race ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  great  name  of 
the  Republic.  There  was  no  rally ing-poini 
save  these  two.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice ;  and  those,  in  our  opinion,  judged  well 
who,  waiving  for  the  moment  all  subordinate 
puestions,  preferred  independence  to  subjuga- 
tion, the  natal  soil  to  the  emigrant  camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the 
▼igoroits  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  whole 
Convention  seemed  to  be  united  as  one  man. 
But  a  deep  and  broad  gulf  separated  the  repre- 
sentative body  into  two  great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  wfao  are 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  department  which 
some  of  them  represented,  the  Girondists,  and. 
from  the  name  of  one  of  their  most  conspicuous 
leaders,  the  Brissotines.  In  activity  and  prac- 
tical ability,  Brissot  and  Gensonni  were  the 
most  conspicuous  among  them.  In  parliamen- 
tary ek>qnenee,  no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can 
be  considered  as  equal  to  Ve^gniaud.  In  a 
foreign  country,  and  aAer  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  some  parts  of  his  speeches  are  still 
read  with  mournful  admiration.  No  man,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rose  so  rapidly  to 
such  a  height  of  oratorical  excellence.  His 
whole  public  life  lasted  barely  two  years.  This 
is  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  him 
from  our  own  greatest  speakers,  Fox,  Burke, 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Canning.  Which 
of  these  celebrated  men  would  now  be  remem- 
bered B$  an  orator,  if  he  had  died  two  years 
aAer  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  Com- 
mons ^  Condorcet  brought  to  the  Girondist 
party  a  different  kind  of  strength.  The  public 
regarded  him  with  justice  as  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, and,  with  less  reason,  as  a  great 
master  of  ethical  and  political  science ;  the 
pllUosophers  considered  him  as  their  chief,  as 
the  rightful  heir,  by  intellectual  descent,  and  by 
solemn  adoption,  of  their  deceased  sovereign 
D^Alembert.  In  the  same  ranks  were  found 
CInadet,  Isnard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet,  too 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingenuous 
and  very  licentious  romance,  and  more  honour- 
ably distinguished  by  the  generosity  with  which 
be  pleaded  for  the  unfortunate,  and  by  the  in- 
trepidity with  which  he  defied  the  wicked  and 
powerful.  Two  persons  whose  talents  were 
not  brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
£Mr  probity  and  public  spirit.  Potion  and  Rolanc^ 


lent  the  whole  weight  of  their  names  to*  tte 
Girondist  connection.  The  wife  of  Rolantf 
brought  to  the  deliberations  of  her  husband's 
friends  masculine  courage  and  force  of  thought^ 
tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vivacity.  Nor 
was  the  splendour  of  a  great  military  reputa- 
tion wanting  to  this  celebrated  party.  Oumou- 
rier,  then  victorious  over  the  foreign  invader% 
and  at  the  height  of  popular  favour,  must  be 
re<^oned  among  the  allies  of  the  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Brissotines  were  undoubt- 
edly neither  few  nor  small;  but  when  wc 
fkiriy  compare  their  conduct  with  the  Conduct  oC 
any  other  party  which  iJtcted  or  suffered  during 
the  French  Revolution,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
their  superiority  in  every  quality  except  that 
single  quality  which,  in  such  times,  prevails 
over  every  other— decision.  They  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  great  social  reform  which  had  beeu 
eflfected'by  the  National  Assembly;  and  they 
were  right  For  though  that  reform  was,  iu 
some  respects,  carried  too  far,  it  was  a  bkssing 
well  worth  even  the  fearibl  price  which  has  been 
paid  for  it.  They  were  resolved  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  their  country  against  for- 
eign invaders ;  and  they  were  right.  For  the 
heaviest  of  all  yokes  is  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.. 
They  thought  that,  if  Louis  remained  at  their 
head  they  could  not  carry  on  with  the  requisite 
energy  the  conflict  against  the  European  coali- 
tion. They  therefore  concurred  in  establishing 
a  republican  government;  and  h^re,  again» 
they  were  right.  For  in  that  strtiggle  for  lifb 
and  death,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  trust 
a  hostile  or  even  a  half-hearted  leader. 

Thus  far  they  went  along  with  the  reroln- 
tionary  movement.  At  this  point  they  stopped ; 
and,  in  our  judgment,  they  were  right  in  stop- 
ping, as  they  had  been  right  in  moving.  For 
great  ends,  and  under  extraordinary  cht^nm- 
stances,  they  had  concurred  m  measure?  which, 
together  with  much  good,  had  necessarily  pro- 
duced much  evil;  which  had  unsettled  tlie 
public  mind;  which  had  taken  away  from 
government  the  sanction  of  prescription ;  which 
had  loosened  the  very  foundations  of  property 
and  law.  They  thought  that  it  was  now  their 
duty  to  propwhat  it  had  recently  been  their  dutr 
to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but  liberty  associ- 
ated with  order,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  and 
with  civilization.  They  were  republicans ;  but 
they  were  desirous  to  adorn  their  Republic  with 
all  that  had  given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen 
monarchy.  They  hoped  that  the  humanity,  the 
courtesy,  the  taste,  which  had  done  much  in 
old  times  to  mitigate  the  slavery  of  France* 
would  now  lend  additional  charms  to  her  free- 
dom. They  saw  with  horror  crimes  exceeding 
in  atrocity  those  which  had  disgraced  the 
infuriated  religious  factions  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  perpetrated  In  the  name  of  reason 
and  philanthropy.  They  demanded,  with  elo- 
quent vehemence,  that  the  authors  of  the  lawless 
massacre  which,  just  before  the  m'eeting  of  the 
Convention,  had  been  committed  in  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  should  be  brou{?ht  to  condign  punish- 
ment. They  treated  with  just  contempt  the 
pleas  which  have  been  set  up  for  that  gremt 
crime.  They  admitted  that  the  public  danger 
was  pressing ;  but  they  denied  that  it  justified 
a  violation  of  diose  principles  of  moimlity  <fe% 
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wkieli  an  toeiety  rtets.  The  indepeodence  and 
boaottf  of  France  were  indeed  to  be  vindicated, 
b«c  to  be  Tindicated  by  triumphs  and  not  by 
marders*  , 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party  which, 
having  been  long  execrated  throughoat  the 
ctvtliMd  worlds  has  of  late— such  is  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  opinion — found  not  only  apologists,  but 
e¥eB  eulogists.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
that  some  members  of  the  Mountain  were  sin- 
cere and  pnblic-eptrited  men.  But  even  the 
best  of  them,  Carnot,  for  example,  and  Cambon, 
were  far  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
which  they  employed  for  the  purpose  of  altain- 
i»f  great  ends.  In  the  train  of  these  enthusiasts 
feilewed  a  crowd,  composed  of  all  who,  from 
MASMal,  sordid  or  malignant  motives,  wished 
for  a  period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority  was 
with  the  Girondists,  and  Barere  was  with  the 
majority.  On  the  king's  trial,  indeed,  he  quit- 
ted the  party  with  which  he  ordinarily  acted, 
voted  With  the  Mountain,  and  spoke  against 
the  prisoner  with  a  violence  such  as  few  mem- 
bers even  of  the  Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on 
dial  occasion  was  little  to  their  honour.  Of 
cruelty,  indeed,  we  fully  acquit  them;  but  it  i.<t 
impossible  to  acquit  them  of  criminal  irreso- 
lution and  disingenuousness.  They  were  far, 
indeed,  far  from  diirsting  for  the  blood  of  Louis ; 
ou  the  contrary,  they  were  most  desirous  to 
protect  him.  But  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they 
went  straight  forward  to  their  object,  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  attachment  to  republican  insti- 
tutions would  be  suspected.  They  wished  to 
nave  the  king's  life,  and  yet  to  obtain  all  the 
credit  of  having  been  regicides.  Accordingly, 
they  traced  out  for  themselves  a  crooked 
course,  by  which  they  hoped  to  attain  both 
their  objeets.  They  first  voted  the  king  guilty. 
They  then  voted  for  referring  the  question  re- 
specting his  fate  to  the  whole  body  or  the  people. 
Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they 
reluctantly,  and  with  ill-suppressed  shame  and 
concern,  voted  for  the  capital  sentence.  Then 
they  made  a  last  attempt  in  his  favour,  and 
voted  for  respiting  the  execution.  These  zig- 
zag politics  produced  the  effect  which  any  man 
eonrersant  with  public  affairs  might  have  fore- 
seen. The  Girondists,  instead  of  attaining 
botli  their  ends,  failed  of  both.  The  Mounuin 
jttstly  charged  (hero  with  having  attempted  to 
save  the  king  by  underhand  means.  Their 
own  consciences  told  them,  with  equal  justice, 
that  iheir  hands  had  been  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  most  inoflTensive  and  most  unfortunate 
of  men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  as  usual, 
the  path  not  only  of  honour  but  of  safety.  The 
principle  on  which  the  Girondists  stood  as  a 
party  was,  that  the  season  for  revolutionary 
violence  was  over,  and  that  the  reign  of  law 
and  order  ought  now  to  commence.  But  the 
proceeding  against  the  king  was  clearly  revo- 
lutionary in  its  nature.  It  was  not  in  confor- 
mity with  the  laws.  The  only  plea  for  it  was, 
that  all  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and 
norality  were  suspended  by  the  extreme  public 
danger.  This  was  the  very  plea  which  the 
Mountain  urged  in  defence  of  the  massacre  of 
September,  and  tb  which,  when  so  urged,  the 


Girondists  refused  to  listen.  They  therefore, 
by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  king,  conceded 
to  the  Mountain  the  chicfpoint  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Had  they  given  a 
manful  vote  against  the  capital  sentence,  the 
regicides  would  have  been  in  a  minority.  It 
is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  an  im- 
mediate appeal  to  force.  The  Girondists  might 
have  been  victorious.  In  the  worst  event, 
they  would  have  fallen  with  unblemished 
honour.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  their 
boldness  and  honesty  could  not  possibly  have 
produced  a  worse  eflfect  than  was  actually  pro- 
duced by  their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Barere,  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the 
Mountain  on  this  occasion.  He  voted  against 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  and  against  the  re- 
spite. His  demeanour  and  his  language  also 
were  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Giron- 
dists. Their  hearts  were  heavy,  and  their  de- 
f»orrment  was  that  of  men  oppressed  by  sorrow, 
t  was  Vergniaud's  duty  to  proclaim  the  result 
of  the  roll-call.  His  face  was  pale,  and  he 
trembled  with  emotion,  as  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice  be  announced  that  Louis  was  condemned 
to  death.  Barere  had  not,  it  is  true,  yet  at- 
tained to  full  perfection  in  the  art  of  mingling 
jests  and  conceits  with  words  of  death ;  but 
he  already  gave  promise  of  his  future  excel- 
lence in  this  high  department  of  Jacobin  ora- 
tory. He  concluded  his  speech  with  a  sentence 
worthy  of  hrs  head  and  heart.  ••  The  tree  of 
liberty,"  he  said,  "as  an  ancient  author  re- 
marks, flourishes  when  it  is  watered  with  the 
blood  of  all  classes  of  tyrants."  M.  Hippolyle 
Carnot  has  quoted  this  passage,  in  order,  as 
we  suppose,  to  do  honour  to  his  hero.  We 
wish  that  a  note  had  been  added  to  inform  ds 
from  what  ancient  author  Barere  quoted.  In 
the  course  of  our  own  small  reading  among 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  we  have  not  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  trees  of  liberty  and  wa- 
tering-pots full  of  b'ood ;  nor  can  we,  such  is 
our  ignorance  of  classical  antiquity,  even 
imagine  an  Attic  or  Roman  orator  employing 
imagery  of  that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when 
Barere  talked  about  an  ancient  author,  he  was 
lying,  as  he  generally  was  when  he  asserted 
any  fact,  great  or  small.  Why  he  lied  on  this 
occasion  we  cannot  guess,  unless,  indeed,  it 
was  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  eircnm- 
stance,  Barere  would,  like  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  ordinarily  acted,  have  voted  for  the 
appeal  to  the  people  and  for  the  respite.  But, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
papers  had  been  discovered  which  proved  that, 
while  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he 
bad  been  in  communication  with  the  court  re- 
specting his  reports  on  the  woods  and  forests. 
He  was  acquitted  of  all  criminality  by  the 
Convention;  but  the  fiercer  republicans  con- 
sidered him  as  a  tool  of  the  fhllen  monarch ; 
and  this  reproach  was  long  repeated  in  the 
journal  of  Marat,  and  in  the  speeches  at  the 
Jacobin  club.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  like 
Barere  should,  under  such  circumstances,  tiy 
to  distinguish  himself  among  the  crowd  of  re- 
gicides by  peculiar  ferocity.  It  was  becansel 
he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  one  of  tha 
foremost  in  shedding  blood. 
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The  king  was  no  more.  The  loading  Oiron- 
duiis  had,  by  their  conduct  towards  him,  lowered 
their  character  in  the  eyes  toth  of  friends  an<f 
foes.  They  still,  however,  maintained  the  con- 
test against  the  Mountain,  called  for  vengeance 
on  the  assassins  of  September,  and  protested 
against  the  anarchical  and  sanguinary  doc- 
trines of  Marat.  For  a  time  they  seemed  likely 
to  prevail.  As  publicists  and  orators  they  had 
no  rivals  in  the  Convention.  They  had  with 
them,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  majority  both 
of  the  deputies  and  of  the  French  nation. 
These  advantages,  it  should  seem,  ought  to 
have  decided  the  event  of  the  struggle.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  conipensating  advanta- 
ges 01  a  different  kind.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Mountain,  though  not  eminently  distinguished 
by  eloquence  or  knowledge,  haa  great  audacity, 
activity,  and  determination.  The  Convention 
and  France  were  against  them ;  but  the  mob 
of  Paris,  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  the  municipal 
government  of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situation, 
was  to  subject  France  to  an  aristocracy  in- 
finitely worse  than  that  aristocracy  which 
had  emigrated  with  the  Count  of  Artois — 
to  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth, 
not  of  education,  but  of  mere  locality. — 
They  would  not  hear  of  privileged  orders;  but^ 
they  wished  to  have  a  privileged  city.  That' 
twenty-five  millions  of  Frenchmen  should 
be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  was  insufferable;  but  that 
twenty-five  millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be 
ruled  by  aliundred  thousand  Parisians,  was  as 
it  should  be.  The  qualification  of  a  member 
of  the  new  oligarchy  was  simpiv  that  he  should 
live  near  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met, 
and  should  be  able  to  squeeze  himself  daily 
into  the  gallery  during  a  debate,  and  now  and 
then  to  attend  with  a  pike  for  the  purpose  of 
blockading  the  doors.  It  was  quite  agreeable 
to  the  piazims  of  the  Mountain,  that  a  score 
of  draymen  from  Santerre's  brewery,  or  of 
devils  from  Hubert's  printing-house,  should  be 
permitted  to  drown  the  voices  of  men  commis- 
sioned to  speak  the  sense  of  such  cities  as 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons ;  and  that  a 
rabble  of  half-naked  porters  firom  the  Faubourg 
8t  Antoine,  should  have  power  to  annul  de- 
crees for  which  the  representatives  of  fifty  or 
sixiy  departments  had  voted.  It  was  necessary 
to  fiind  some  pretext  for  so  odious  and  absurd 
a  ^rranny.  Such  a  pretext  was  found.  To  the 
old  phrases  of  liberty  and  equality  were  added 
the  sonorous  watchwords,  unity  and  indivisi- 
T>ilitv.  A  new  crime  was  inven'ed,  and  called 
by  the  name  of  federalism.  T^e  object  of  the 
Girondists,  it  was  asserted,  was  to  break  up 
the  great  nation  into  little  independent  com- 
monwealths, bound  together  onlv  by  a  league 
like  that  which  connects  the  Swiss  cantons  or 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  this  pernicious  design 
was  the  influence  of  Paris.  To  strengthen  the 
influence  of  Paris  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Girondist  party  was  a  mere  calumny. 
They  were  undoubtedly  desirous  to  prevent  the 
eapita)  (torn  domineering  over  tho  Republic, 


and  would  gladly  have  seen  the  Ctmrenticm 
removed  for  a  time  to  some  provincial  town,  or 
placed  under  the  protection  of  a  frosty  g«afd». 
which    might    have   overawed  the  Pl^8ia» 
mob ;  but  there  is  nor  the  slightest  reason  to- 
suspect  tbem  of  any  design  against  the  noity 
of  the  state.    Barere,  however,  really  was  m 
federalist,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the 
only  federalist  in  the  Convention.    As  far  as  a 
man  so  unstable  and  servile  can  be  said  to  hare 
felt  any  preference  for  any  form  of  government, 
he  felt  a  preference  for  federal  government. 
He  was  bom  under  the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  a 
Gascon  of  the  Gascons,  one  of  a  people  stmngw 
ly  distinguished  by  intellectual  and  moral  oba^ 
racier,  by  manners,  by  OKxIes  of  speech,  by 
accent,  and  by  physiognomy,  from  the  Freadft 
of  the  Sfeine  and  of  the  Loire ;  and  be  hadmany 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  he  b^ 
lonsred.    When  he  first  left  his  own  province 
he  had  attained  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  had 
acquired  a  high  local  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  literature.    He  had  then  visited  Paris  for 
the  first  time.    He  had  found  himself  in  a  new 
world;    His  feelings  were  those  of  a  banished 
man.    It  is  clear  al^o  that  he  had  been  by  no 
means  without  his  share  of  the  small  disap- 
pointments and  humiliations  so  often  experi^ 
enced  by  men  of  letters  who,  elated  by  provin- 
cial applause,  venture  to  display  their  powers 
before  the  fastidious  critics  of  a  capital.    On 
the    other  hand,  whenever  he  revisited   the 
mountains  among  which  he  had  been  bom,  be 
found  himself  an  object  of  general  a<)miration. 
His  dislike  of  Paris,  and  hfs  partiality  to  his 
native  district,  were  therefore  as  strong  and 
durable  as  any  sentiments  of  a  mind  like  his 
could  be.    He  long  continued  to  maintain  that 
the  ascendency  of  one  great  city  was  the  bane 
of  France ;  that  the  superiority  of  taste  and  in- 
telligence  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  ascribe 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  wholly  ima^- 
ginary ;  and  that  the  nation  would  never  enjoy 
a  really  good  government  till  the  Alsatian  peo- 
ple, the  Breton  people,  the  people  of  Beam,  the 
people  of  Provence,  should  have  each  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  laws  suited  to  its  own 
tastes  and  habits.    These  communities  he  pro- 
posed to  unite  by  a  tie  similar  to  that  which 
binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of  Connec- 
ticut, and"  the  dissolute  shive^lrivers  of  New 
Orleans.    To  Paris  he  was  unwilling  to  grant 
even  the  rank  which  Washin<;ton  holds  in  the 
United  States.    He  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  congre<«s  of  the  French  federation  should 
have  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  should  sit 
sometimes  at  Rouen,  sometimes  at  Bordeaux, 
sometimes  at  his  own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelinsrs,  he  was,  till  the 
close  of  May,  1793,  a  Girondist,  if  not  an  tHtra- 
Girondist.  He  exclaimed  against  those  impure 
and  blood-thirsty  men  who  wished  to  make  the 
public  danger  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  rapine, 
"Peril,**  he  said,  "could  be  no  excuse  for 
crime.  It  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and 
the  waves  run  high,  that  the  anchor  is  most 
needed ;  it  is  when  a  revolution  is  raging,  that 
the  great  laws  of  morality  are  most  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  a  state.**  Of  Marat  he  spoirp 
with  abhorrence  and  contempt;  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Paris  with  just  severity.    He 
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l-iidljr  complaloed  tliat  diere  vere  FrenchmeD 
who  paid  to  Ihe  Mountain  that  homage  which 
was  due  to  the  ConventioQ  alone.  When  the 
estahlishment  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
was  first  proposed,  he  joined  himself  to  Vcrg- 
niaud  and  Buzot»  who  strongly  objected  to  that 
odious  measure.  *<It  cannot  be,**  exclaimed 
Harare, "  that  men  really  attached  to  liberty  will 
imitate  the  most  frightful  excesses  of  despo- 
tism I"  He  proved  to  the  Convention,  afler  his 
fashion,  out  of  Sallust,  that  such  arbitraiy 
courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time,  be  severe  only 
on  real  criminals,  but  must  inevitably  degene- 
rate into  instruments  of  private  cupidity  and 
revenge.  When,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  the 
worst  part  of  the  population  of  Paris  made  the 
first  unsuccessful  alfempt  to  destroy  the  Giron- 
dists, Barere  eagerly  called  for  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  repression  and  punishment.  On  the 
second  of  April,  another  attempt  of  the  Jaco- 
bins of  Paris  to  usurp  supreme  dominion  over 
the  Republic,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Convention  ;  and  again  Barere  spoke  with 
warmth  against  the  new  tyranny  which  afflict- 
ed France,  and  declared  that  the  people  of  the 
departments  would  never  crouch  beneath  the 
tyranny  of  one  ambitious  city.  He  even  pro- 
posed a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  Con- 
vention would  exert  against  the  demagogues 
of  the  capital  the  same  energy  which  had  been 
exerted  aigainst  the  tyrant  Louis.  We  are  as- 
sured that,  in  private  as  in  public,  he  at  this 
time  uniformly  spoke  with  strong  aversion  of 
^  the  Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  order  had  its  reward.  Eariy  in  April, 
camo  the  tidings  of  Dumourier*s  defection. 
This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Girondists.  Dn- 
mourier  was  their  general.  His  victories  had 
thrown  a  lustre  on  the  whole  party ;  his  army, 
it  had  been  hoped,  would,  in  the  worst  event, 
protect  the  deputies  of  the  nation  against  the 
ra^ed  pikemen  of  the  garrets  of  Paris.  He 
was  now  a  deserter  and  an  exile ;  and  those 
who  had  lately  placed  their  chief  reliance  on 
his  support,  were  compelled  to  join  with  their 
ueadliest  enemies  in  execrating  his  treason. 
At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  public  safety,  and  to 
arm  that  committee  with  powers,  small  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  which  it  afterwards 
<^rew  to  itself,  but  still  great  and  formidable. 
The  moderate  party,  regarding  Barere  as  a 
representative  of  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
elected  him  a  member.  In  bis  new  situation 
he  soon  began  to  make  himself  useful.  He 
brought  to  the  deliberations  of  the  committee, 
not  indeed  the  knowledge  or  the  ability  of  a 
great  statesman,  but  a  tongue  and  a  pen  which, 
if  others  would  only  supply  ideas,  never  paused 
for  want  of  words.  His  mind  was  a  mere 
organ  of  communication  between  other  minds. 
It  originated  nothing;  it  retained  nothing;  but 
it  transmitted  every  thing.  The  post  assigned 
to  him  by  his  colleagues  was  not  really  of  the 
highest  importance ;  but  it  was  prominent,  and 
drew  the  auenlion  of  all  Europe.  When  a 
great  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward,  when 
an  account  was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important 
event,  he  was  generally  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
•dministration.    He  was  therefore  not  unoa-. 


turally  considered,  by  persons  who  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while  the  war 
raged,  knew  Prance  only  from  journals,  as  the 
head  of  that  administration  of  which,  in  truth, 
he  was  only  the  secretary  and  the  spokesman. 
The  author  of  the  History  of  Europe,  in  our 
own  Annual  Registers,  appears  to  have  been 
completely  under  this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was 
meanwhile  fast  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The 
temper  of  Paris  grew  daily  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
Delegates  appointed  by  thirty-five  of  the  forty- 
eight  wards  of  the  city  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  and  demanded  that  Vergniaud, 
Bripsot,  Gaudet,  Gensonn^,  Barbaroux,  Bazot, 
Potion,  Louvet,  and  many  other  deputies,  should 
be  expelled.  This  demand  was  disapproved  by 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and, 
when  known  in  the  departments,  called  forth  a 
general  cry  of  indignation.  Bordeaux  declared 
that  it  would  stand  by  its  representatives,  and 
would,  if  necessaiy,  defend  them  by  the  sword 
against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  These 
manifestations  of  public  opinion  gave  courage 
to  the  majority  of  the  Convention.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  the  people  of  Bordeaux  for  their 
patriotic^eclaration,  and  a  commission  con- 
sisting dPtwelve  members  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Paris ;  and  was  em- 
powered to  place  under  arrest  such  persons  as 
should  appear  to  have  been  concerned  in  any 
plot  against  the  authority  of  the  Convention. 
This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Barere. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  *  and  pro- 
found anxiety  followed;  and  then  came  the 
crash.  On  the  thirty-flrst  of  May,  the  mob  of 
Paris  rose;  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was 
besieged  by  a  vast  array  of  pikes ;  the  majority 
of  the  deputies,  aAer  vain  struggles  and  re- 
monstrances, yielded  to  violence,  and  suffered 
the  Mountain  to  carry  a  decree  for  the  suspen- 
sion and  arrest  of  the  deputies  whom  the  wards 
of  the  capital  had  accused. 

During  this  contest,  Barere  had  been  tossed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  rag- 
ing factions.  His  feelings,  languid  and  un- 
steady as  they  always  were,  drew  him  to  the 
Girondists;  but  he  was  awed  by  the  vigour 
and  determination  of  the  Mountain.  At  one 
moment  he  held  high  and  firm  language,  com- 
plained that  the  Convention  was  not  free,  and 
protested  against  the  validity  of  any  vote  pass- 
ed under  coercion.  At  another  moment  be 
proposed  to  concilitate  the  Parisians  by  abo- 
lishing that  commission  of  twelve  which  he 
had  himself  proposed  only  a  few  days  before ; 
and  himself  drew  up  a  paper  condemning  the 
very  measures  which  had  been  adopted  at  his 
own  instance,  and  eulogizing  the  public  spirit 
of  the  insurgents.  To  do  him  justice,  it  was 
not  without  some  symptoms  of  shame  that  he 
read  this  document  from  the  tribune,  where  he 
had  so  often  expressed  veiy  different  senti- 
ments. It  is  said  that,  at  some  passages,  he 
was  even  seen  to  blush.  It  may  have  been  so ; 
he  was  still  in  his  noviciate  of  infamy. 

Some  days  iater  he  proposed  that  hostages 
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15>r  die  persoual  safety  of  the  accused  depntics 
should  be  sent  to  the  departments,  and  oflered 
to  be  himself  one  of  those  hostages.  Nor  do 
we  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  offer  was  sincere. 
He  would,  we  firmly  believe,  have  thought  him- 
self far  safer  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  than  at 
Paris.  His  proposition,  however,  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect;  and  he  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  fife.  Hitherto 
he  had  done  nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  which 
marked  him  out  as  a  much  worse  man  than 
that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Convention.  His 
voice  had  generally  been  on  the  side  of  mode- 
rate measures.  Had  he  bravely  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  with  theiii, 
he  would,  like  them,  have  had  a  not  dishonour- 
able place  in  history.  Had  He,  like  the  great 
body  of  deputies  who  meant  well,  but  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  expose  themselves  to 
martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  triumphant  minority,  and  suffered 
every  motion  of  Robespierre  and  Billaud  to 
pass  unopposed,  he  would  have  incurred  no 
peculiar  ignominy.  But  it  is  probable  that  this 
course  was  not  open  to  him.  He  bad  been  too 
prominent  among  the  adversaries  of  the  Moun- 
tain to  be  admitted  to  quarter  without  making 
some  atonement.  It  was  necessary  tly,  if  he 
hoped  to  find  pardon  from  his  new  lords,  he 
should  not  be  merely  a  silent  and  passive 
slave.  What  passed  in  private  between  him 
and  them  cannot  be  accurately  related;  but 
the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  committee 
of  public  safety  was  renewed.  Several  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  dominant  faction,  Couthon  for 
example,  and  8t.  Just,  were  substituted  for 
more  moderate  politicians;  but  Bar^re  was 
suffered  to  retain  his  seat  at  the  board. 

The  indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated 
excited  the  murmurs  of  some  stem  and  ardent 
zealots.  Marat,  in  the  very  last  words  that  he 
wrote,  words  not  published  till  the  dagger  of 
Charlotte  Corday  had  avenged  France  and 
mankind,  complained  that  a  man  who  had  no 
principles,  who  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist,  and  who 
was  ready,  in  case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  to  be 
a  royalist  again,  should  be  entrusted  with  an 
important  share  in  the  administration.*  But 
the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain  judged  more  cor- 
rectly. They  knew  indeed,  as  well  as  Marat, 
diat  Bardre  was  a  man  utterly  without  faith  or 
steadiness ;  that,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have 
any  political  leaning,  his  leaning  was  not 
towards  them;  that  be  felt  for  the  Girondist 
party  that  faint  and  wavering  sort  of  prefer- 
ence of  which  alone  his  nature  was  suscepti- 
ble ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  make 
his  choice,  he  would  rather  have  murdered 
Robespierre  and  l)anton,  than  Vergniaud  and 
Gensonn^.  But  they  justly  appreciated  that 
levity  which  made  him  incapable  alike  of 
earnest  love  and  of  earnest  hatred,  and  that 
meanness  which  made  it  necessary  to  him  to 
have  a  master.  In  truth,  what  the  planters  of 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men  with 
flat  noses  and  woolly  hair,  was  strictly  true  of 
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Bard  re.    The  cune  of  Canaaa  was  upon  bin* 
He  was  bom  a  slave.    Baseness  was  an  in* 
stinct  in  him.    The  Impalse  which  drove  him 
from  a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in  pros* 
perity,  was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives 
the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow  towards  die  sun 
when  the  dark  and  cold  months  are  approach- 
ing.    The  law  which  doomed  him  to  be  the 
humble  attendant  of  stronger  spirits  resembled 
the  law  which  binds  the  pilot-fish  to  the  shark. 
**  Ken  ye,"  said  a  shrewd  Scotch  lord,  who  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First;  *«Ken 
ye  a  John  Apel  If  I  have  Jacko  by  the  eollar, 
I  can  make  him  bite  you ;  but  if  you  bave 
Jacko,  you  can  make  him  bite  me.*'  Just  such 
a  creature  was  Bardre.    In  the  hands  ef  the 
Girondists  he  would  have  been  eager  to  pro- 
scribe the  Jacobins ;  he  was  just  as  ready,  in 
the  gripe  of  the  Jacobins,  to  proscribe  the 
Girondists.    On  the  fidelity  of  such  a  man,  the 
heads  of  the  Mountain  could  not,  of  course, 
reckon;  but  they  valued  their  conquest  as  the 
very  easy  and  not  very  delicate  lover  in  Con- 
greve's  livelv  song  valued  the  conquest  of  a 
prostitute  of  a  difiTerent  kind.     Bardre  was, 
like  Chloe,  false  and  common;  but  he  was, 
kke  Chloe,  constant  while  possessed ;  and  they 
asked  no  more.   They  needed  a  service  which 
he  was  perfectly  competent  to  perform.    Des- 
titute as  he  was  of  all  the  talents  both  of  an 
active  and  of  a  speculative    statesman,  he 
could  With  «:reat  facility  draw  up  a  report,  or 
make  a  speech  on  any  subject  and  on  any 
side.    If  other  people  would  furnish  facts  and 
thoughts,  he  could  always  furnish  phrases; 
and  this  talent  was  absolutely  at  the  command 
of  his  owners  for  the  time  being.    Nor  had 
he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  those  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  opposed.    TPhey 
felt  no  more  hatred  to  him  than  they  felt  to  the 
horses  which  dragged  the  cannon  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  of  the  Pritice  of  8axe-Co- 
bui^.    The  horses  had  only  done  according  to 
their  kind,  and  would,  if  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  drag  with  equal  vigour 
and  equal  docility  the  guns  of  the  Republic, 
and  therefore  ought  not  merely  to  be  spared, 
but  to  be  well  fed  and  curried.   So  was  it  with 
Bar^re.    He  was  of  a  nature  so  low,  that  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  he  could  properly 
be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of  reasonable 
beings.    He  had  not  been  an  enemy;  he  was 
not  now  a  friend.    But  he  had  been  an  annoy- 
ance;'and  he  would  now  be  a  help. 

Bnt  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  par- 
doned this  man,  and  admitted  him  into  part- 
nership with  themselves,  it  was  not  wirtiout 
exacting  pledges  such  as  made  it  impossible 
for  him,  false  and  fickle  as  he  was.  ever  again 
to  find  admission  into  the  ranks  which  he  had 
deserted.  That  was  traly  a  terrible  sacrament 
by  which  they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their 
communion.  They  demanded  of  him  that  he 
should  himself  take  the  most  prominent  part 
in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To  refuse  was 
as  much  as  his  lif^  was  worth.  But  what  is 
life  worth  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of 
remorse  and  shame!  These,  however,  are 
feelings  of  which  it  is  idle  to  talk,  when  we  ai  'k 
considerinsr  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  : 
Bardre.    He  undertook  the  task,  mountad    _ 
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trib«tte,  and  t»ld  the  Convettioo  that  the  4iine 
w«s  come  for  taking  the  stern  auitude  of  jas* 
lice,  and  for  striking  at  all  conspirators  wiibout 
distincttoa.  He  then  moved  that  Biixot,  Bar- 
baroaz.  Potion,  and  thirteen  other  deputies, 
should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  or, 
ia  other  woris,  bebeailed  without  a  trial;  and 
that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Goasonn^,  and  six 
lotbers,  should  be  impeached.  The  BK>tion  was 
carried  without  debate. 

We  hare  already  seen  with  what  effrontery 
Bar^re  has  denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he 
took  any  part  against  the  Girondists.  This 
denial,  we  think,  was  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  make  his  infamy  complete.  The  most  im- 
pudent of  all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
foulest  of  all  murders. 

Bartee,  howerer,  had  not  yet  earned  his  par- 
don. The  Jacobin  party  contained  one  gang 
nHuob,  even  in  that  party,  was  pre-eminent  in 
ev^ry  mean  and  every  savage  vice,  a  gang  so 
k>w-rainded  and  so  inhuman,  that,  compared 
with  them,  Robespierre  might  be  called  mag- 
nanimous and  mercifuL  Of  Uiese  wretches 
Hubert  was  perhaps  the  best  representative. 
His  favourite  amusement  was  to  torment  and 
insult  the  mLserable  remains  of  that  great 
family  which,  having  ruled  France  during 
eight  hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  to  the  humblest  artisan  or  peasant 
The  influence  of  this  man,  and  of  men  like 
bim,  induced  the  committee  of  public  safety  to 
determine  that  Marie  AAtoinette  should  be 
tent  to  the  scaffold.  Bar^re  was  again  sum- 
moned to  his  duty.  Only  four  days  after  he 
had  proposed  the  decrees  against  the  Girondist 
daputies,  he  again  mounted  the  tribune,  in 
order  to  move  Uiat  the  queen  should  be  brought 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  He  was 
improving  fast  in  the  society  of  his  new  allies. 
When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of  Vergniaud 
and  Potion,  be  had  spoken  like  a  roan  who  had 
some  ftlight  sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  degra- 
dation ;  he  had  said  little,  and  that  little  bad 
not  been  violent  The  office  of  expatiating  on 
the  guilt  of  his  old  friends  he  had  leU  to  St 
Just  Very  different  was  Bardre's  second  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  an  accuser.  He 
now  cried  out  for  bk>od  in  the  eager  tones  of 
the  true  and  burning  thirst,  and  raved  against 
the  Austrian  woman  with  the  vinilenee  natural 
to  a  coward  who  finds  himself  at  liberty  to 
outrage  that  which  he  has  feared  and  envied. 
We  have  already  exposed  the  shameless  men- 
dacity with  which,  m  these  Memoirs,  he  at^ 
tempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  guilt  on 
the  guihlejis. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  queen  was 
dragged,  already  more  than  half  dead,  to  her 
doom,  Bar^re  regaled  Robespierre  and  some 
other  Jacobins  at  a  tavern.  Robespierre's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  caused  some  sur- 
prise to  those  who  knew  how  long  and  how 
bitterly  it  was  his  nature  to  hate.  **  Robespierre 
of  the  party !"  muttered  St.  Just.  «  Ban^re  is 
the  only  man  whom  Robespiprre  has  forgiven.** 
We  have  an  account  of  this  singular  repast 
from  one  of  the  guests.  Robespierre  condemned 
the  senseless  brutality  with  which  Hubert  had 
csondttcted  the  proceedings  against  the  Austrian 
woman,  aod»  in  ulkiag  on  that  subject,  became 


so  much  excited  that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulation.  Barere  exclaimed 
that  the  guUotine  had  cut  a  diplomatic  knot 
which  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  untie.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  Beaune  and  the 
Champagne,  between  the  ragout  of  thrusheic 
and  the  partridge  with  trufies,  he  fervently 
preached  his  new  political  creed.  **  The  ves- 
sel of  the  revolution,**  he  said,  *'  can  fioac  into 
port  only  on  waves  of  blood.  We  must  begin 
with  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  That  rub- 
bish must  be  swept  away.'* 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  talked  in  the  Con- 
vention. His  peculiar  style  of  oratory  was  now 
formed.  It  was  not  altogether  without  inge- 
nuity and  liveliness.  But,  in  any  other  age  or 
country,  it  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for 
the  deliberations  of  a  grave  assembly,  and  still 
more  unfit  for  state  papers.  It  might,  perhaps, 
succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  Protestant  associa- 
tion in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  repeal  dinner  in  Ire- 
land, after  men  had  well  drunk,  or  in  an  Ameri- 
can oration  on  the  fourth  of  July.  No  legislative 
body  would  now  endure  it  But  in  France,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  the  Convention,  the  old  laws 
of  composition  were  held  in  as  moch  contempt 
as  the  old  government  or  the  old  creed.  Cor- 
rect and  noble  diction  belonged,  like  the  eti- 
quette of  Versailles  and  the  solemnities  of  Notre 
Dame,  to  an  age  which  had  passed  away.  Just 
as  a  swarm  of  ephemeral  constitutions,  demo- 
cratic, directorial,  and  consular,  sprang  from 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  monarchy;  just  as  a 
swarm  of  new  superstitions,  the  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the 
Theophilanthropists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of 
the  ancient  church ;  even  so,  out  of  the  decay 
of  the  ancient  French  eloquence,  sprang  new 
fashions  of  eloquence,  for  the  understanding  of 
which  new  grammars  and  dictionaries  were 
necessary.  The  same  innovating  spirit  which 
altered  the  common  phrases  of  salutation,  which 
turned  hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into  8c»- 
volas  and  Aristogitoos,  and  which  expelled 
Sundav  and  Monday,  January  and  February, 
Lady-day  and  Christmas,  from  the  calendar,  in 
order  to  substitute  Deoadi  and  Primidi,  Nivose 
and  Pluviose,  Feaata  of  Opinion  and  Feasts  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  changed  all  tha  forms  of 
official  correspondence.  For  the  calm,  guarded, 
and  sternly  courteous  language  which  govern- 
ments had  long  been  accustomed  to  employ, 
were  substituted  puns,  interjections,  Ossianic 
rants,  rhetoric  worthy  only  of  a  schoolboy,  scur- 
rility worthy  only  of  a  fishwife.  Of  the  pbraso- 
ology  which  was  now  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  a  report  or  a  manifesto,  Barere 
had  a  greater  command  than  any  man  of  his 
time ;  and,  during  the  short  and  sharp  parox- 
ysm of  the  revolutionary  delirium,  passed  for 
a  great  orator.  When  the  fit  was  over,  he  wa5 
considered  as  what  he  really  was,  a  man  of 
quick  apprehension  and  fluent  elocution,  with 
no  originality,  with  little  information,  and  with 
a  taste  as  bad  as  his  heart  His  report?  were 
popularly  called  Carmagnoles.  A  few  months 
ago,  we  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  con- 
veying to  an  English  reader  an  exact  notion  of 
the  state  papers  to  which  this  appellation  was 
given.    Fortunately  a  noble  and  distiugwsbed 
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person,  m'hom  her  maje8t3r*8  ministeni  have 
thought  qualified  to  fill  the  most  important  post 
in  the  empire,  has  made  onr  task  easy.  Who- 
ever has  read  Lord  Ellenborongh's  proclama- 
tions is  able  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  a  Car- 
magnole. 

The  eflTect  which  Bai^re's  discourses  at  one 
time  produced  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to 
the  perversion  of  the  national  taste.  The  occa- 
sions on  which  he  rose  were  frequently  such 
as  would  have  secured  to  thd  worst  speaker  a 
favourable  hearing.  When  military  advan- 
tage had  been  gained,  he  was  generally  de- 
puted by  the  committee  of  public  safety  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news.  The  hall  resounded 
with  applaase  as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  hold- 
ing the  despatches  in  his  hand.  Deputies  and 
strangers  hstened  with  delight  while  he  told 
ihem  that  victory  was  the  order  of  the  day; 
that  the  guineas  of  Pitt  had  been  vainly  la- 
vished to  hire  machines  six  feet  high,  carry- 
ing guns ;  that  the  flight  of  the  English  leopard 
deserved  to  be  celebrated  by  TyrtRus ;  and  that 
the  saltpetre  dug  out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris  had 
been  turned  into  thunder,  which  would  crush 
the  Titan  brethren,  George  and  Francis. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  Girond- 
ists,  who  were  under  arrest  at  Paris,  came  on. 
They  flattered  themselves  with  a  vain  hope  of 
escape.  They  placed  some  reliance  on  their 
innocence,  and  some  reliance  on  their  elo- 
quence. They  thought  that  shame  would  suf- 
fice to  restrain  any  man,  however  violent  and 
cruel,  from  publicly  committing  the  flagrant 
iniquity  of  condemning  them  to  death.  The 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  new  to  its  func- 
tions. No  member  of  the  Convention  had  yet 
been  executed;  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
boldest  Jacobin  would  shrink  from  being  the 
first  to  violate  the  sanctity  which  was  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days.  Gen- 
8onn6  and  Brissot  defended  themselves  with 
cn*eat  ability  and  presence  of  mrod  against  the 
vile  Hubert  and  Chaumette,  who  appeared  as 
accusers.  The  eloquent  voice  of  Vergniand 
was  heard  for  the  last  time.  He  pleaded  his 
own  cause,  and  that  of  his  friends,  with  sucl| 
force  of  reason  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  thai 
a  murmur  of  pity  and  admiration  rose  from  the 
audience.  Nay,  the  court  itself,  not  yet  accus* 
toroed  to  riot  in  daily  carnage,  showed  signs  of 
emotion.  The  sitting  was  adjourned,  and  a 
rumour  went  forth  that  there  would  be  an  ac- 
quittal. The  Jacobins  met,  breathing  ven- 
geance. Robespierre  undertook  to  be  their 
organ.  He  rose  on  the  following  day  in  the 
<>nnventioo,  and  proposed  a  decree  of  such 
atrocity,  that  even  among  the  acts  of  that  year 
It  can  hardly  be  paralleled.  By  this  decree 
the  tribunal  was  empowered  to  cut  short  the 
defence  of  the  prisoners,  o  pronounce  the  case 
clear,  and  to  pass  immediate  judgment.  One 
deputy  made  a  faint  opposition.  Bar^re  in- 
stantly sprang  up  to  support  Robespierre — 
Bar&re  the  federalist;  Barere,  the  author  ol 
that  commission  of  twelve  which  was  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  hatred  borne  by  Paris 
to  the  Girondists ;  Barere,  who  in  these  Me- 
moirs denies  that  he  ever  took  any  part  against 


the  Girondists ;  Barere,  who  has  the  ffluuteiy 
to  declare  that  he  greatly  k>ved  and  highly  e»- 
teemed  Vergniand.  The  decree  was  paned ; 
and  the  tribunal,  without  suffering  the  pri- 
soners to  conclude  what  they  had  to  tay,  pro- 
nounced them  guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad 
history  of  the  Revolution.  The  sufferers  were 
so  innocent,  so  brave,  so  eloquent,  so  aeooai- 
plished,  so  young.  Some  of  them  were  graee- 
fhl  and  handsome  youths  of  six  or  aeven  and 
twenty.  Vergniaud  and  Gensonn^  were  Httle 
more  than  thirty.  They  had  been  only  a  few 
months  engaged  in  public  affhirs.  In  a  few 
months  the  fame  o(  their  genius  had  filled 
Europe ;  and  they  were  to  die  for  no  crime  bat 
this,  that  they  had  wished  to  combine  order, 
justice  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their  great 
fault  was  want  of  courage.  We  mean  want 
of  political  courage— of  that  courage  which  is 
proof  to  clamour  and  obloquy,  and  which 
meets  great  emei^encies  by  daring  and  deci- 
sive measures.  Alas !  they  had  but  too  good 
an  opportunity  of  proving,  that  they  did  not 
want  courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerftil- 
ness  the  worst  that  could  be  inflicted  by  sueh 
tyrants  as  8t  Just,  and  such  slaves  as  Barke. 

They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noMe 
cause.  Madame  Roland  followed  them  to  the 
scaflfbld  with  a  spirit  as  heroic  as  thtir  own. 
Her  husband  was  in  a  safe  hiding-place,  but 
could  not  bear  to  survive  her.  His  body  was 
found  on  the  high  road,  near  Rouen.  He  had 
fallen  on  kis  sword.  Condoreet  swallowed 
opium.  At  Bordeaux,  the  steel  fell  on  the 
necks  of  the  bold  and  quick-witted  Gandet,  and 
of  Barbaroux,  the  chief  of  those  enthusiasts 
from  the  Rhone  whose  valoir,  in  the  great 
crisis  of  the  tenth  of  Angu<^  had  turned  back 
the  tide  of  battle  from  the  I<ouvre  to  the  Tuile- 
ries.  In  a  field  near  the  Garonne  was  found 
all  that  the  wolves  had  left  of  P«tion,  onee 
honoured,  greatly  indeed  beyond  his  deserts, 
as  the  model  of  republican  virtue.  We  arc 
far  from  regarding  even  the  best  of  the  Gi- 
rondists with  unmixed  admiration ;  but  history 
owes  to  them  this  hononrable  testimony,  that, 
being  free  to  choose  whether  they  would  be 
oppressors  or  victims,  they  deliberately  and 
firmly  resolved  rather  to  suffer  injustice  than 
to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Rciirn  of  Terror.  The 
Jacobins  had  prevailed.  This  was  their  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness.  The  Convention 
was  subjugated,  and  reduced  to  profound 
silence  on  the  highest  questions  of  state.  The 
sovereignty  passed  to  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  To  the  edicts  fVamed  by  that  com- 
mittee, the  representative  assembly  did  not 
venture  to  ofler  even  the  species  of  opposition 
which  the  ancient  Parliament  had  frequendjr 
offered  to  the  mandates  of  the  ancient  kings. 
Six  persons  held  the  chief  power  in  the  small 
cabinet  which  now  domineered  over  France- 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Contbon,  Collot,  Billasd, 
and  Barere. 

To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those  wIm> 
adhered  to  them,  it  is  due  to  say,  that  the  Ann- 
ticism  which  had  emancipated  them  trom  tlM 
restraints  of  justice  and  compassioa,  had  eman- 
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tipated  them  also  from  the  (lominion  of  vnl^r 
eapidity  and  of  vulgar  fear ;  that,  while  bai^ly 
knowing  where  to  find  an  assignal  of  a  few 
francs  to  pa^  for  a  dinner,  they  expended  with 
strict  integrity  the  immense  revenue  which 
ihey  collected  by  every  art  of  rapine;  and 
that  they  were  ready,  in  support  of  their  cause, 
to  mount  the  scaffold  with  as  much  indifference 
as  they  showed  when  they  signed  the  death- 
warrants  of  aristocrats  and  priests.  Bat  no 
j;reat  party  can  be  composed  of  such  materials 
as  these.  It  is  the  inevitable  law,  that  such 
zealots  as  we  have  described  shall  collect 
around  them  a  multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards, 
and  of  libertines,  whose  savage  tempers  and 
licentious  appetites,  withheld  only  by  the 
dread  of  law  and  magistracy  from  the  worst 
excesses,  are  called  into  full  activity  by  the 
hope  of  impunity.  A  faction  which,  from 
whatever  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of 
morality,  is  certain  to  be  joined  by  the  most 
immoral  part  of  the  community.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  in  religious  wars.  The 
war  of  the  Holy  SepulcTire.  the  Albigensian 
war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the  Thirty  Years'  war, 
all  originated  in  pious  zeal.  That'zeal  inflamed 
the  champions  of  the  church  to  such  a  point, 
that  they  regarded  all  generosity  to  the  van- 
quished as  a  sinful  weakness.  The  infidel,  the 
heretic,  was  to  be  run  down  like  a  mad  dog. 
No  outrage  committed  by  the  Catholic  warrior 
on  the  miscreant  enemy  could  deserve  punish- 
ment As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  bounds 
less  license  was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and 
dissoluteness,  thousands  of  wretches  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  sacred  cause,  but  who 
were  eager  to  be  exempted  from  the  police  of 
peaceful  cities,  and  the  discipline  of  well-go- 
verned camps,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Sie 
iaith.  The  men  who  had  set  up  that  standard 
were  sincere,  chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and 
perhaps,  where  only  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, not  unforgiving ;  bat  round  that  stand- 
ard were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues, 
ravishers,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes, 
as  were  scarcely  ever  found  nnder  the  flag  of 
any  state  engaged  in  a  mere  temporal  quarrel. 
In  a  very  similar  way  was  the  Jacobin  party 
composed.  There  was  a  small  nucleus  of 
enthusiasts;  round  that  nucleus  was  gathered 
a  vast  mass  of  Ignoble  depravity ;  and  in  ail 
that  mass,  there  was  nothing  so  depraved  and 
so  ignoble  as  Barere. 

Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  codes  was  administered  by  the 
inost  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ;  when  no  man 
could  greet  his  neighbours,  or  say  his  prayers, 
or  dress  his  hair,  without  danger  of  committing 
a  capital  crime ;  when  spies  lurked  in  every 
corner;  when  the  guillotine  was  long  and  hard 
at  work  every  morning;  when  the  jails  were 
filled  as  close  as  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship ; 
when  the  gutters  ran  foaming  with  blood  into 
the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be  great-niece 
of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  half-bro- 
ther of  a  doctor  of  the  Sarbonne,  to  express  a 
doubt  whether  assignats  would  not  fall,  to  hint 
that  the  English  had  been  victorious  in  (he 
action  of  the  first  of  June,  to  have  a  copy  of 
one  of  Burke's  pamphlets  locked  up  in  a  desk, 
10  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking  the  name  of 


Cassius  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call  the  Fifth  Sans* 
culottide  by  its  old  superstitious  name  of  Hi. 
Matthew's  Day.  While  the  daily  wagon-loads 
of  victims  were  carried  to  their  doom  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  the  proconsuls  whom  the 
sovereign  committee  had  sent  forth  to  the 
departments,  revelled  in  an  extravagance  of 
cruelly  unknown  even  in-  the  capital.  The 
knife  of  the  deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too 
slow  for  their  work  of  slaughter.  Long  rows 
of  captives  were  mowed  down  with  grape- 
shot  Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  of 
crowded  barges.  Lyons  was  turned  into  a 
desert  At  Arras  even  the  cruel  mercy  of  a 
speedy  death  was  denied  to  the  prisoners.  All 
down  the  Loire,  from  Samur  to  the  sea,  great 
flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feasted  on  naked 
corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  embraces. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The 
number  of  young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seven- 
teen who  were  murdered  by  that  execrable 
government,  is  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 
Babies  torn  from  the  breast  were  tossed  from 
pike  to  pike  along  the  Jacobin  ranks.  One 
champion  of  liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed 
with  ears.  Another  swaggered  about  with  the 
finger  of  a  little  child  in  his  hat  A  few  months 
had  sufliced  to  degrade  France  below  the  level 
of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  sayi  that  any  amount  of  pub- 
lic danger  can  justify  a  system  like  this,  we 
do  not  say  on  Christian  principles,  we  do  npt 
say  on  the  principles  of  a  high  morality,  but 
even  on  principles  of  Machiavelian  policy.  It 
is  true  that  great  emergencies  call  for  activity 
and  vigilance;  it  is  true  that  they  justify 
severity  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  de- 
serve the  name  of  cruelty.  But  indiscriminate 
severity  can  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  useful.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  etficacy 
of  punishment  depends  on  the  care  with  which 
the  guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment  which 
strikes  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscu- 
ously, operates  merely  like  a  pestilence  or  a 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  and  has  no  more 
tendency  to  prevent  offences,  than  the  cholera, 
or  an  earthquake  like  that  of  Lisbon,  would 
have.  The  energy  for  which  the  Jacobin 
administration  is  praised  was  merely  the  en- 
ergy of  tlie  Malay  who  maddens  himself  with 
opium,  draws  his  kuife,  and  runs  a-muck 
through  the  streets,  slashing  right  and  left  at 
friends  and  foes.  Such  has  never  been  the 
energy  of  truly  great  rulers ;  of  Elizabeth,  for 
example,  of  Oliver,  or  of  Frederick.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  scrupulous.  But,  had  they 
been  less  scrupulous  than  they  were,  the 
strength  and  amplitude  of  their  minds  would 
have  preserved  them  from  crimes,  such  as 
those  which  the  small  men  of  the  committee 
of  public  safely  took  for  daring  strokes  of  po- 
licy. The  great  queen  who  so  long  held  her 
own  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
against  temporal  and  spiritual  arms;  the  great 
protector  who  governed  with  more  than  regal 
power,  in  despite  both  of  royalists  and  repub- 
licans ;  the  great  king  who,  with  a  beaten  army 
and  an  exhausted  treasury,  defended  his  little 
dominions  to  the  last  against  the  united  eflforts 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France;  with  what 
scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was  iro 
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poaBible  for  them  to  strike  a  talataiy  terror 
into  the  disaffected,  without  sending  school- 
boys and  school-girls  to  death  by  cart-loads 
and  boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the 
leading  Terrorists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  great  men.  We  can  see  no- 
thing great  about  them  but  their  wickedness. 
That  their  policy  was  daringly  original  is  a 
vulgar  error.  Their  policy  is  as  old  as  the 
oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of  human  mis- 
government.  It  seemed  new  in  France,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  only  because  it  had 
been  long  disused,  for  excellent  reasons,  by 
the  enlightefied  part  of  mankind.  But  it  has 
always  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  savage 
and  half  8ava^«  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause 
which  prevents  such  nations  from  making 
advances  towards  civilization.  Thousands  of 
deys,  of  beys,  of  pachas,  of  rajahs,  of  nabobs, 
have  showa  themselves  as  great  masters  of 
statecraft  ds  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  Djezzar,  we  imagine,  was  supe- 
rior to  any  of  them  in  their  own  line.  In  fact, 
there^is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia  or  Africa  so 
dull  or  so  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully  qualified 
for  the  business  of  Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin 
finance.  To  behead  people  by  scores  without 
caring  whether  they  are  guilty  or  innocent;  to 
wring  money  out  of  the  rich  by  the  help  of 
jailers  and  executioners;  to  rob  the  public 
creditor,  and  put  him  to  death  if  he  remon- 
strates; to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the 
bakers'  shops;  to  clothe  and  mount  soldiers 
by  seizing  on  one  man's  wool  and  linen,  and 
on  another  man's  horses  and  saddles,  without 
compensation,  is  of  all  modes  of  governing  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious.  Of  its  morality 
we  at  present  say  nothing.  But  surely  it  re- 
quires no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian 
or  a  child.  By  means  like  those  which  we 
have  described,  the  committee  of  public  safety 
undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  in 
enforcing  profound  submission,  and  in  raising 
immense  funds.  But  to  enforce  submission  by 
butchery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  spoliation,  is 

.not  statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  is  he 
who,  in  troubled  times,  keeps  down  the  turbu- 
lent without  unnecessarily  harassing  the  well- 
fiffected;  and  who,  when  great  pecuniary  re- 
sources are  needed,  provides  for  the  public 
exigencies  without  violating  the  security  of 
property,  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  future 
prosperity.  Such  a  statesman,  we  are  confi- 
dent, might,  in  1793,  have  preserved  the  inde- 
pendence of  France  without  shedding  a  drop 
of  innocent  blood,  without  plundering  a  single 

,  warehouse.  Unhappily,  the  Republic  was  sub- 
ject to  men  who  were  mere  demagogues,  and 
in  no  sense  statesmen.  They  could  declaim  at 
a  club.  They  could  lead  a  rabble  to  mischief. 
But  they  had  no  skill  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
an  empire.  The  want  of  skill  they  supplied 
for  a  time  by  atrocity  and  blind  violence.  For 
legislative  ability,  fiscal  ability,  military  ability, 
diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  substitute,  the 
guillotine.  Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance, 
and  the  barrenness  of  their  invention,  are  the 
best  excuse  for  their  murders  and  robberies. 
We  really  believe  that  th'^y  would  not  have 
cui  so  many  throats,  and  picked  so  many 


pockets,  if  they  bad  known  how  So^or^m  pi 

any  other  way. 

That,  under  their  administration,  the  wai 
against  the  European  coalition  was  successful' 
ly  conducted,  is  true.  But  that  war  had  been 
successfully  conducted  before  their  elevation, 
and  continued  to  be  successfully  conducted 
after  their  fall.  Terror  was  not  the  order  of 
the  day  when  Brussels  opened  its  gates  to  Du- 
mourier.  Terror  had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  when  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were 
conqc^ered  by  Bonaparte.  The  truth  is,  that 
France  was  saved,  not  by  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  but  by  the  energy,  patriotism,  and 
valour  of  the  French  people.  TTiose  high  quali- 
ties were  victorious  m  spite  of  the  incapacity 
of  rulers  whose  administration  was  a  tiasae, 
not  merely  of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of 
the  savage  faction  at  length  began  to  avenge 
mankind  on  each  other;  how  the  craven 
Hubert  was  dragged  wailini;  and  trembling  to 
bis  doom ;  how  the  nobler  Dahton,  moved  by  a 
late  repentance,  strove  in  vain  to  repair  the 
evil  which  he  had  wrought,  and  half  redeemed 
the  great  crime  of  September,  by  manfully  en- 
countering death  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 

Our  business  is  with  Bar^re.  In  all  those 
things  he  was  not  only  consenting,  but  eagerly 
and  joyously  forward.  Not  merely  was  he  one 
of  the  guilty  administration.  He  was  the  man 
to  whom  was  especially  assigned  the  office  of 
proposing  and  aefending  outrages  on  justice 
and  humanity,  and  of  fumisning  to  atrociuQs 
schemes  an  appropriate  garb  of  atrocious  rho- 
domontade.  Barere  first  proclaimed  froin  the 
tribune  of  the  Convention,  that  terror  most  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  by  Barere  that  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  provided 
with  the  aid  of  a  public  accuser  worthy  of  sach 
a  court,  the  infamous  Fouquier  Tinville.  It 
was  Ban^re  who,  when  one  of  the  old  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  had  been  absolved 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  gave  orders 
that  a  fresh  jury  should  be  summoned.'  •'Ac- 
quit one  of  the  National  Assembly !"  he  cried. 
"  The  tribunal  is  turning  against  the  Revolu- 
tion." It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  pri- 
soner's head  was  soon  in  the  basket  It  was 
Barere  who  moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  ahoold 
be  destroyed.  ••  Let  the  plough,"  he  cried  from 
the  tribune,  "pass  over  her.  Let  her  name 
cease  to  exist  The  rebels  are  conquered ;  but 
are  they  all  exterminated  1  No  weakness.  No 
mercy.  Let  every  one  be  smitten.  Two  words 
will  soflice  to  ten  the  whole.  Lyons  made  war 
on  liberty ;  Lyons  i^  no  more."  When  Toulon 
was  taken,  Barere  came  forward  to  announce 
the  event  «»The  conquest,"  said  the  apostate 
Brissoline,  "won  by  the  Mountain  ov»»r  the 
Brissotines,musl  be  commemorated  by  a  mark 
set  on  the  place  where  Toulon  once  stood.  The 
national  thunder  must  crush  the  house  of  every 
trader  in  the  town."  When  Camille  Desmoo- 
lins,  long  distinguished  among  the  repnblicana 
by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his  eloquent 
voice  against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point 
out  the  close  analogy  between  the  govemmeni 
which  then  oppre«sed  France  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  worst  of  the  Cassars,  Barere  rose 
to  complain  of  the  weak  compassion  whiek 
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,triedttO:rtvlT»  the  hopes  of  the  aristncricy. 
«*  Whoever,**  he  said,  *  is  nobly  born,  is  a  man 
10  be  suspected.  Every  priest,  every  frequenter 
of  the  old  court,  every  lawyer,  every  banker,  is 
a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every  person  who 
grumbles  at  the  coarse  which  the  Revolution 
takes,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  There  are 
whole  castes  already  tried  and  condemned. 
There  are  callings  which  carry  their  doom  with 
them.  There  are  relations  of  blood  which  the 
law  regards  with  an  evil  eye.  Republicans  of 
France  !**  yelled  the  renegade  Girondist,  the  old 
enemy  of  the  Mountain — **  Republicans  of 
l*rance!  the  Brissotines  led  you  by  gentle 
means  to  slavery.  The  Mountain  leads  you  by 
strong  measures  to  freedom.  Oh!  who  can 
count  the  evils  which  a  false  compassion  may 
produce  t**  When  the  friend;*  of  Dan  ton  mas- 
tered courage  to  express  a  wish  that  the  Con- 
vention would  at  least  hear  him,  in  bis  own 
defence,  before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death,  the 
Toice  of  Barere  was  the  loudest  in  opposition 
to  their  prayer.  When  the  crimes  of  Lebon, 
one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  of  the 
vicegerents  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the  Departments 
.of  the  North,  that  they  resorted  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
Convention,  Barere  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
accused  tyrant,  and  threatened  the  petitioners 
with  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  government. 
♦•These  charges,**  he  saiii,  "have  been  sug- 
.gested  by  wily  aristocrats.  The  man  who 
.crushes  the  enemies  of  the  people,  thoagh  he 
may  be  harried  by  his  zeal  into  some  excesses, 
can  never  be  a  proper  object  of  censare.  The 
proceedings  of  Lebon  may  have  been  a  little 
narsh  as  to  form.**  One  of  the  small  irregu- 
larities thus  gently  censured  was  this :  LeU>n 
kept  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  un- 
der the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to  tor- 
ment him,  by  reading  to  him,  before  he  was 
4espatched,  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were 
supposed  to  be  such  as  would  aggravate  even 
the  bitterness  of  death.  **  But  what,**  proceed- 
ed Bar^rc,  **  is  not  permitted  to  the  hatred  of  a 
republican  against  aristocracy!  How  many 
generous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  per- 
haps seem  acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of 
public  enemies  1  Revolutionary  measares  are 
always  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  Liberty 
is  a  virgin  whoee  veil  it  is  not  lawful  to  lid.** 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  facts 
which  would  indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to 
render  a  name  infamous,  but  which  makes  no 
perceptible  additioa  to  the  great  infamy  of 
bardre.  It  would  be  idle,  for  example,  to  relate 
how  he,  a  man  of  letters,  a  member  of  an  aca- 
demy of  inscriptions,  was  (bremost  in  that  war 
against  learning,  ait,  and  history  which  dis- 
graced the  Jacobin  government;  how  he  re- 
eommended  a  general  conflagration  of  libraries ; 
how  he  proclaimed  that  all  records  of  events 
anterior  to  the  Revolution  ought  to  be  destrc^- 
•d ;  how  he  laid  waste  the  abbny  of  8t.  Denis, 
pulled  down  monuments  consecrated  by  the 
veneration  of  ages,  and  scattered  on  the  wind 
^e  dost  of  ancient  kings.  He  was.  in  truth, 
jtaldom  so  well  employed  as  when  he  turned 
ibr  a  moment  from  making  War  on  the  living 
ID  make  war  on  *he  dead.  '     *^ 
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Equally  idle  would  it  be  to  dilate  on  his  ae.n 
sual  excesses.  That  in  Barere,  as  in  the  whole 
breed  of  Neros,Caligulas,  and  Domitians  whom 
he  resembled,  voluptuousness  was  mingled 
with  cruelly;  that  he  withdrew,  twice  in  every 
decade,  from  the  work  of  blood  to  the  smiling 
^rdens  of  Clichy,  and  there  forgot  public  cares 
in  the  madness  of  wine,  and  in  the  arms  of 
courtesans,  has  often  been  repeated.  M.  Hip- 
poly  te  Carnot  does  not  allogeiher  deny  the 
truth  of  ihe.se  stories,  but  justly  observes  that 
Barere's  dissipation  was  not  carried  to  such  a 
point  as  to  interfere  with  his  industry.  Nothing 
can  oe  more  true.  Barirc  was  by  no  means  so 
much  addicted  to  debauchery  as  to  neglect  the 
work  of  murder.  It  was  his  boast  that,  even 
during  his  hours  of  recreation,  he  cut  out  work 
for  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  To  those  who 
expressed  a  fear  that  his  exertions  would  hurt 
his  health,  he  gaily  answered  that  he  was  leas 
busy  than  they  thought.  •<  The  guillotine,**  he 
said,  "does  all;**  the  *« guillotine  governs.** 
For  ourselves,  we  are  much  more  disposed  to 
look  indulgently  on  the  pleasures  which  he 
allowed  to  himself,  than  on  the  pain  which  he 
inflicted  on  his  neighbours. 

**  Atqu«  ntinam  1il«  potlim  nnf  l«  lota  Hla  deriitMt 
Tempore  MerHis,  clurat  qiilbas  afMtNllt  nrbl 
IllwtrcaqiM  «Biaiw,  lyipu»e  •«  vMikva  aullo." 

An  Immoderate  appatite  for  sensual  gratifica- 
tion is  undoubtediv  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  of  L.rrd  Vomers,  of  Mr. 
Fox.  But  the  vices  of  honest  men  are  the 
virtues  of  Barire. 

And  now  Barere  had  become  a  really  cn^el 
man.  It  was  from  mere  pusillanimity  that  he 
had  perpetrated  his  first  great  crimes.  But  the 
whole  hitftory  of  our  race  proves  that  the  taste 
for  the  misery  of  others  is  a  taste  which  minds 
not  naturally  ferocious  may  too  easily  acquire, 
and  which,  when  once  acquired,  is  as  strong 
as  any  of  the  propensities  with  which  we  are 
bom.  A  very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  bring 
thb  man  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  images 
of  despair,  wailing,  and  death,  had  an  exhila- 
rating effect  on  him ;  and  inspired  him  as  wine 
and  love  inspire  men  of  free  and  joyous  na- 
tures. The  cart  creaking  under  its  daily 
freight  of  victims^  ancient  men^  and  lads,  and 
fair  young  girls,  the  binding  of  the  hands,  the 
thrusting  of  the  head  out  of  the  little  national 
8ash•windo1l^  the  crash  of  the  axe.  the  pool  of 
blood  beneath  the  scafibld,  the  heads  rolling  by 
scores  in  the  panier-^hese  things  were  to  htm 
what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of  Falemian  were  to 
Horace,  what  Rosette  and  a  t>ottle  of  iced 
champagne  are  to  De  B«ranger.  As  soon  as 
he  began  to  speak  of  slaughter,  his  heart 
seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and  his  Cancy  to  he- 
come  unusually  fertile  of  conceits  and  gasco- 
nades. Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Billaud, 
whose  barbarity  was  the  efiect  of  earnest  and 
gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his  view,  men  wlu* 
made  a  toil  of  pleasure.  Cruelty  was  no  such 
melancholy  business,  to  be  gone  about  with  an 
austere  brow  and  a  whining  tone;  it  was  a  re 
creation,  fitly  accompanied  by  singing  an4 
laughing.  In  truth,  Robespierre. and  Bar^i^ 
might  be  well  compared .  to  the  two  renownei. 
hangmen  ojf  Lotus  the  Eleventh.    They  werii 
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•like  insensible  of  pitj,  alike  bent  on  havoc. 
But,  while  they  murdered,  one  of  them  frowned 
and  canted,  the  other  grinned  and  joked.  For 
oar  own  part,  we  prefer  Jtan  ^  pltwrt  to  Jtan 

In  the  midst  of  the  funereal  gloom  which 
overhang  Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger  and  more 
ghastly  &an  the  horrors  of  the  prison  and  the 
scaffold  distingnished  the  dwelling  of  Barire. 
Every  morning  a  crowd  of  suitors  assembled 
to  implore  his  protection.  He  came  forth  in 
his  rich  dressing-gown,  went  round  the  ante- 
chamber, dispensed  smiles  and  promisA" 
among  the  obsequious  crowd,  addressed  him* 
self  with  peculiar  animation  to  every  hand- 
some woman  who  appeared  in  the  circle,  and 
complimented  her  in  the  florid  style  of  Gascony 
on  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  the  lustre  of 
her  eyes.  When  he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and 
anxiety  of  his  suppliants,  he  dismissed  them, 
and  flung  all  their  memorials  unread  into  the 
Are.    This  was  the  best  way,  he  conceived,  to 

Erevent  arrears  of  business  from  accumulating, 
[ere  he  was  only  an  imitator.  Cardinal  Du- 
bois had  been  in  the  habit  of  clearing  his  table 
of  papers  in  the  same  way.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  point  in  which  we  could  point  out  a  re- 
semblance between  the  worst  statesman  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  worst  stattsman  of  the  Re 
public. 

Of  Bar^re'^  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a 
notion  may  be  formed  from  an  anecdote  which 
one  of  his  intimate  associates,  a  juror  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  has  related.  A  cour< 
tesan  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
orgies  of  Clichy,  implored  Bar6re  to  use  his 
power  against  a  head-dress  which  did  not  suit 
her  style  of  face,  and  which  a  rival  beauty  was 
trying'  to  bring  into  fashion.  One  of  the  ma- 
gistrates  of  the  capital  was  summoned,  and 
received  the  necessary  orders.  Aristocracy, 
Barere  said,  was  again  rearing  its  front.  These 
new  wigs  were  counter-revolutionary.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  they  were  made  out  of  the 
long  fair  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats  who 
bad  died  by  the  national  chopper.  Every  lad}' 
who  adorned  herself  with  the  relics  of  crimi- 
nals might  justly  be  suspected  of  incivism, 
This  ridiculous  lie  imposed  on  the  authorities 
of  Paris.  Female  citisens  were  solemnly 
warned  against  the  obnoxious  ringlets,  and 
were  leA  to  choose  between  their  head-dresses 
and  their  heads.  Bar^re's  delight  at  the  suc- 
cess of  this  facetious  fiction  was  quite  extrava- 
gant;  he  could  not  tell  the  story  without  going 
into  such  convulsions  of  laughter  as  made  his 
hearers  hope  that  he  was  about  to  choke. 
There  was  something  peculiariy  tickling  and 
exhilarating  to  his  mind  in  this  grotesque  com- 
bination of  the  frivolous  with  the  horrible,  of 
ialse  locks  and  curling-irons  with  spouting  ar- 
teries and  reeking  hatchets. 

But  though  Barire  succeeded  in  earning  the 
honourable  nicknames  of  the  Witling  of  Terror, 
and  the  Anaereon  of  the  CKiiDofine,  there  was 
one  place  where  it  was  long  remembered  to 
bit  disadvantage,  that  he  had,  for  a  time,  talked 
the  language  of  humanity  and  moderation, 
nat  place  was  the  Jacobin  Club.  Even  after 
k«  hwi  bona  tht  chitf  part  ia  tbamamere 


of  the  Girondists,  In  the  murder  of  <he  <_ 
in  the  destruction  of  Lyons,  he  durst  nol  show 
himself  within  that  sacred  precinct  At  one 
meeting  of  the  society,  a  member  complained 
that  the  committee  to  which  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  aflTairs  was  intrusted,  after  all  tbe 
changes  which  had  been  made,  still  contained 
one  man  who  was  not  trustworthy.  Robes- 
pierre, whose  influence  over  the  Jacobms  was 
boundless,  undertook  the  defence  of  his  ool. 
league,  owned  there  was  some  ground  fivr 
wha'  had  been  said,  but  spoke  hi^ly  of  Ha- 
rare's indnstry  and  aptitude  for  business.  This 
seasonable  interposition  silenced  the  accuser; 
but  it  was  long  before  the  neophyte  co«ld  ve»> 
ture  to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness, 
unique,  we  think,  even  among  Barere's  great 
achievements,  obtained  his  full  pardon  even 
from  that  rigid  conclave.  The  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  had 
at  length  brought  the  minds  of  men,  and  even 
of  women,  into  a  fierce  and  hard  temper,  which 
defied  or  welcomed  death.  The  life  which 
might  be  any  morning  taken  away,  in  conae* 
quence  of  (ht  whisper  of  a  private  enemy, 
seemed  of  little  value.  It  was  something  la 
die  aAer  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors ;  it  was 
something  to  bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyrants 
a  terror  not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had 
themselves  inspired.  Human  nature,  hiutad 
and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now  turned  fiirioos- 
ly  to  bay.  Fonquier  Tinvtlle  was  afraid  to 
walk  the  streets;  a  pistol  was  snapped  at 
Collot  DH erbois ;  a  young  girl,  animated  ap- 
parently by  the  spirit  of  Chariotte  Corday, 
attempted  to  obtain  an  interview  with  RobM- 
pierre.  Suspicions  arose;  she  was  searched; 
and  two  knives  were  fonnd  about  her.  She 
was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the  Jaeobia 
domination  with  resolute  scorn  and  averaioa. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  she  was  sent  to 
the  guillotine.  Barere  declared  from  the  tri- 
bune that  the  cause  of  these  attempts  was 
evident  Pitt  and  his  guineas  had  done  the 
whole.  The  English  government  had  organ- 
ized a  vast  system  of  murder,  had  armed  the 
hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  had  now,  W 
similar  means,  attacked  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent friends  of  liberty  in  France.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  theae  Imputations  were  noi 
only  false,  but  destitute  of  all  show  oC  truth. 
Nay,  they  were  demonstrably  absurd;  for  the 
assassins  to  whom  Barere  referred  rushed  on 
certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that  thev  were 
not  hirelings.  The  whole  wealth  of  Englaod 
would  not  have  bribed  any  sane  person  to  do 
what  Chariotte  Corday  did.  But  when  we 
consider  her  as  an  enthusiast,  her  conduct  is 
perfectly  natural.  Even  those  French  writers 
who  are  childish  enough  to  believe  that  the 
English  government  contrived  the  infernal 
machine,  and  strangled  the  Emperor  PaiU 
have  fully  acquitted  Mr.  Pitt  of  all  share  m 
the  death  of  Marat  and  in  the  attempt  on  Ro- 
bespierre. Tet  on  calumnies  so  futile  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  did  Barere  ground 
a  motion  at  which  all  Christendom  stood 
aghast  He  proposed  a  decree  that  no  qnaiier 
shonM  bt  givaa  loan/  English  or  Haoovtriii 
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His  Carmaniole  wm  worthy  of  the 
,  ropQshioB  with  which  it  coneHided.  «<That 
.  ne  fingliishman  should  be  spared,  that  for  the 

iven  of  George,  for  the  human  machioes  of 
\jrk,  the  ▼oeabulary  of  oar  armies  should 
.  contain  sQch  a  word  as  generasity,  this  is  what 
Um  National  Convention  cannot  endare.  War 
10  the  death  against  every  English  soldier.  If 
.  last  year,  at  Dunkirk,  quarter  had  been  refused 
to  them  when  they  asked  k  ou  their  knees,  if 
our  troops  had  extermiuated  them  all,  instead 
of  sofienng  them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by 
ibeir  presence,  the  English  gov^^mment  wonM 
Mot  have  renewed  its  attack  on  our  frontiers 
this  year.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 
comes  back.  What  is  this  moral  pestilence 
which  hss  introduced  into  our  armies  false 
ideas  of  humanity  t  That  the  English  were 
to  be  treated  with  indulgence  was  the  philan- 
thropic notion  of  the  Brissotines ;  it  was  the 
patriotic  practice  of  Dumourier.  But  hu- 
manity consists  in  exterminating  our  enemies. 
No  mercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman.  8ach 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  true  Frenchman ;  for 
he  knows  that  he  belongs  to  a  nation  revolu* 
tionary  as  nature,  powerful  as  freedom,  ardent 
as  the  saltpetre  which  she  has  just  torn  from 
.  ffhe  entrails  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty, 
when  victory  places  Englishmen  at  your  mer- 
cy, strike  1  None  of  them  mast  return  to  the 
servile  soil  of  Great  Britain ;  none  must  pol- 
lute the  free  soil  of  France." 

The  Convention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  si- 
lenced, acquiesced  in  Bar^re's  motion  without 
debate.  And  now  at  last  the  doors  of  the  Jaco- 
bin Club  were  thrown  open  to  the  disciple  who 
had  surpassed  his  masters.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  by  acclamation,  and  was  soon  se- 
lected to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that  his 
decree  would  be  carried  into  full  effect.  Intel- 
ligence arrived  from  the  seat  of  war  of  a  sharp 
contest  between  some  French  and  English 
troops,  in  which  the  republicans  had  the  ad- 
vantage, and  in  which  no  prisoners  had  been 
made.  Such  things  happen  occasionally  in 
all  wars.  Bar^re,  however,  attributed  the  fe- 
rocity of  this  combat  to  his  darling  decree,  and 
entertained  the  Convention  with  another  Car- 
magnole. 

«  The  republicans,"  he  said,  ••  saw  a  division 
in  red.  uniform  at  a  distance.  The  red-coat^ 
.  are  attacked  with  the  bayonet  Not  one  of 
them  escapes  the  blows  of  the  republicans.  AH 
the  red^coats  have  been  killed.  No  mercy,  no 
indulgence,  has  been  shown  towards  the  vil- 


•  M.  RIppolyts  Oumot  doM  kM  b«tc  to  tsona  tklt 
4scre«.  Ilif  abvit  of  Bngfrnnd  Is  swreif  Isufliable. 
BnslsMl  bat  oumsftd  to  dMl  whli  «neaiieft  of  a  very 
dURirsBt  Bort  from  ettber  lilMMelf  or  hit  b^ro.  Odo 
4isirraetf«l  bhuidor,  bowovtr,  wt  tbink  H  rlgbt  to 


M  ffifpolyit  Carnot  asMilt  tbat  a  siotloa  ■Imtlar  to 
tbst  of  Ilar«i6  was  matfo  Is  tbo  Bnfdlah  ParllaineBt  bv 
lbs  lato  Lord  Fttswllllsin.  Tbia  aaaortkm  la  fblao.  Wo 
itiy  M.  HIppoljrto  Caraot  to  tuu  the  4aco  and  torsu 
•f  Ibo  mockm  o/  whkb  bo  afMaka.  Wt  tfo  not  accoto 
bfm  of  Istentkmal  rotaroproMntatlon ;  but  w«  conil- 
itslty  aecaao  biro  of  exireno  bcnoranet  and  temerity. 
Oor  raadera  will  be  amuaed  to  learn  om  what  a«tborlty 
be  bat  ventored  to  pnbllab  ancb  a  fbble.  lie  quotes,  sot 
tbo  Joarsals  of  the  Lords,  sol  Ibe  Parliameiitary  De- 
bstoot  bat  a  rasttag  ■■srtft  of  the  Rsocirtlve  IHfec- 
levy  to  tbe  Phre  Hviidrad,  a  ■aasaie,  too,  ibe  wbolo 
*  i^ef  wMrh  bs  bas  utterly  syfoadtmood. 


lains.  Not  an  Englishman  whom  the  republi- 
cans could  reach  Is  now  living.  How  many 
prisoners  shoald  you  guess  that  we  have 
made!  One  single  prisoner  is  the  result  of 
this  great  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  craving  for  blood 
had  become  insatiable.  The  more  he  quaffed, 
the  more  he  thii^ed.  He  had  be^on  with  Uie 
English ;  bat  soon  he  came  down  with  a  pro- 
position for  new  massacres.  "All  the  troops,** 
he  said,  "of  the  coalesced  tyrants  in  garrison 
at  Cond^,  Valenciennes,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Lan- 
drecies,  onght  to  be  put  to  the  sword  unless 
they  surrender  at  discretion  in  twcaty-four 
hours.  The  English,  of  course,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  no  capitulation  whatever.  With  the 
English  we  have  no  treaty  but  death.  As  to 
the  re^t,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-foor 
hoars,  or  death,  these  are  our  conditions.  If 
the  slaves  resist,  let  them  feel  the  edge  of  the 
sword.**  And  then  he  waxed  facetious.  **  On 
these  terms  the  Republic  is  willing  to  give 
a  lesson  in  the  art  or  war.**  At  that  jest,  some 
hearers  worthv  of  such  a  speaker,  set  up  a 
laugh.  Then  he  became  serious  again.  "Let 
the  enemy  perish,"  he  cried ;  "  I  have  already 
said  it  from  this  tribune.  It  is  only  the  dead 
man  who  never  comes  back.  Kings  will  not 
conspire  against  us  in  the  grave.  Armies  will 
not  fight  against  us  when  they  are  annihilated. 
Let  our  war  with  them  be  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. What  pity  is  due  to  slaves  whom  the 
emperor  leads  to  war  under  the  cane;  whom 
the  King  of  Prussia  beats  to  the  shambles  with 
the  flat  of  the  sword ;  and  whom  the  Duke  of 
York  makes  drank  with  rum  and  gin  1**  And 
at  the  rum  and  gin  the  Mountain  and  the  gal- 
leries laughed  again. 

If  Barere  had  been  able  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  he  would  have  brought  on  the 
human  race.  No  government,  however  averse 
to  cruelty,  could,  in  justice  to  its  own  subjects, 
have  given  quarter  to  enemies  who  gave  none. 
Retaliation  would  have  been,  not  merely  justi- 
fiable, but  a  sacred  duty.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  for  Howe  and  Nelson  to  make  every 
French  sailor  whom  they  took  walk  the  plank. 
England  has  no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  operation  of  Barere's  new  law  of  war 
would  have  been  more  unfavourable  to  his 
countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we  believe  that, 
from  the  beginning  lo  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
never  was  a  time  at  which  the  number  of  French 
prisoners  in  England  was  not  grsatcr  than  the 
number  of  English  prisoners  in  France;  and 
so,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be  in  a!!  wars  while 
England  retains  her  maritime  superioritv.  Had 
tbe  murderous  decree  of  the  0-onvention  been  in 
force  from  1794  to  1816,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
for  every  Englishman  slain  by  the  French,  at 
least  three  Frenchmen  would  have  been  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
ais  Englishmen,  but  as  members  of  the  great 
society  of  mankind,  that  trc  speak  with  indig 
nation  and  horror  of  the  change  which  Barerv 
attempted  to  introdace.  The  mere  slaughter 
would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the  eviL 
The  butchering  of  a  single  unarmed  man  in 
cold  blood*  under  an  act  of  tbe  leyialatnra^ 
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would  bare  produced  more  evil  than  the  car- , 
Qage  of  ten  such  fields  as  Albuera.  Public 
law  would  have  been  subvened  from  the  foun-  j 
dations;  national  enmities  would  have  been 
inflamed  to  a  degree  of  rage  which,  happily,  it 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive ;  cordial  peace 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  European  nations  would  hare 
been  rapidly  and  deeply  corrupted;  for  in  all 
countries  those  men  whose  calling  is  to  put 
fheir  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  defence  of  the 
public  weal  enjoy  high  consideration,  and  are 
considered  as  the  best  arbitrators  on  points  of 
honour  and  manly  bearing.  With  the  standard 
of  morality  established  in  the  military  profes- 
sion, the  general  standard  of  morality  must,  to 
a  great  extent,  sink  or  rise.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  daring  a  long 
course  of  years,  respect  for  the  weak,  and 
clemency  towards  the  vanquished,  have  been 
considered  as  qualities  not  less  essential  to  the 
accomplished  soldier  than  personal  courage. 
How  long  would  this  continue  to  be  the  case, 
if  the  slaying  of  prisoners  were  a  part  of  the 
daily  duty  of  the  warrior  1  What  man  of  kind 
and  generous  nature  would,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, willingly  bear  armsl  Who,  that  was 
compelled  to  bear  arms,  would  long  continue 
kind  and  generous  t  And  is  it  not  certain  that, 
if  barbarity  towards  the  helpless  became  the 
characteristic  of  military  men,  the  taint  must 
rapidly  spread  to  civil  and  to  domestic  life,  and 
must  show  itself  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  strong 
with  the  weak,  of  husbands  with  wives,  of 
employers  with  workmen,  of  creditors  with 
debtors  1 

But,  thank  (Jod,  Barcre's  decree  was  a  mere 
dead  letter.  It  was  to  be  executed  by  men  very 
different  from  those  who,  in  the  interior  of 
France,  were  the  instruments  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  who  prated  at  Jacobin  Clubs, 
and  ran  to  Fouquier  Tioville  with  charges  of 
incivism  against  women  whom  they  could  not 
seduce,  and  bankers  from  whom  they  could 
not  extort  money.  The  warriors  who,  under 
Hoche,  had  guarded  the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and 
who,  under  KMber,  had  made  good  the  defence 
of  the  wood  of  Monceanz,  shrank  with  horror 
from  an  office  more  degrading  than  that  of  the 
hangman.  '« The  Convention,"  said  an  officer 
to  his  men,  **  has  sent  orders  that  all  the  English 
prisoners  shall  be  shot."  **  We  will  not  shoot 
them,"  answered  a  stout-hearted  sergeant. 
•*  Bend  them  to  the  Convention.  If  the  depu- 
ties take  pleasure  in  killing  a  prisoner,  they 
may  kill  bim  themselves,  and  eat  him  too,  like 
savages  as  they  are."  This  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  whole  army.  Buonaparte,  who  tho- 
roughly understood  war,  who  at  Jafik  and  else- 
where gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  nn 
willing  to  strain  the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost 
rigour,  and  whose  hatred  of  England  amounted 
to  a  folly,  always  spoke  of  Bar^re*s  decree  with 
loathing,  and  boasted  that  the  army  had  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other 
class  of  citizens  would  have  been  instantly 
punished  by  wholesale  massacre,;  but  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  was  aware  that  the  dis- 
cipline which  had  tamed  the  nnwarlike  popu- 
latioii  of  the  fields  and  cities  mij^t  not  answer 


in  the  camps.  To  fling  people  by  scores  tmt 
of  a  boat,  and,  when  they  catch  hold  of  it/K^ 
chop  off  their  fingers  with  a  hatchet,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  agreeable  pastime  for  a  tho- 
rough-bred Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers  are»  a> 
at  Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or  wo- 
men with  child.  But  such  sport  might  prorrs 
a  little  dangerous  if  tried  upon  grim  ranks  of 
grenadiers,  marked  with  the  scars  of  Hond- 
schoote,  and  singed  by  the  smoke  of  Fleums. 

Bar^re,  however,  found  some  coiisnIattDn. 
If  he  could  not  succeed  in  murdering  the. 
English  and  the  Hanoverians,  he  was  amply 
indemnified  by  a  new  and  vast  slaughter  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  If 
the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  public  salefj 
had  been  well  founded,  if  it  had  been  true  th»t 
they  governed  with  extreme  seventy  only  b^ 
cause  the  Republic  was  in  extreme  peril,  ft  t9 
clear  that  the  severity  would  have  diminisheii 
as  the  peril  diminished.  But  the  fact  is,  tilal 
those  cruelties  for  which  the  public  danger  is 
made  a  plea,  became  more  and  more  enor- 
mous as  the  danger  became  less  and  less,  and 
reached  the  full  height  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  at  all.  In  the  antumu  of 
1793,  there  was  undoubtedly  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  France  might  be  unable  lo  maintahi 
the  struggle  against  the  European  coalitioA. 
The  enenjy  was  triumphant  on  the  fronttei^ 
More  than  half  the  departments  disowned  tbt 
authority  of  the  Convention.  But  at  that  time 
eight  or  ten  necks  a  day  were  thought  an  am- 
ple allowance  for  the  guillotine  of  the  capital 
In  the  summer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon, 
Caen,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  had  submitted  to  the 
ascendency  of  Paris.  The  French  arras  were 
victorious  under  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the 
Sambre.  Brussels  had  fallen.  Prussia  had 
announced  her  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  contest.  The  Republic,  no  longer  contest 
with  defending  her  own  independence,  was 
beginning  to  meditate  conquest  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine.  8he  was  now  more  lbr> 
midable  to  her  neighbours  than  ever  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been.  And  now  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content  wifli 
forty,  fiAy,  sixty  beads  in  a  morning.  It  was 
just  after  a  series  of  victories  which  destroyed 
the  whole  force  of  the  single  argument  which 
has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  system  of 
terror,  that  the  committee  of  public  safety  re- ' 
solved  to  infuse  into  that  system  an  enerfy 
hitherto  unknown.  It  was  proposed  to  recon- 
struct the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  col- 
lect in  the  space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary jurisprudence.  Lists  of  twelve  jodM 
and  fifty  jurors  were  made  out  from  among  oe 
fiercest  Jacobins.  The  substantive  law  was 
simply  this,  that  whatever  the  tribunal  should 
think  pernicious  to  the  Republic  was  a  capital 
crime.  The  law  of  evideifce  was  simply  this, 
that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sufficient 
proof.  The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a  piece 
with  every  thing  else.  There  was  to  be  Ani^ 
vocate  against  the  prisoner,  and  no  adf^ocne 
for  him.  It  was  expressly  declared  that.  If  the 
jnrortf  were  ia.any  manner  convinced  of  fte 
.  fuilt  of  the  nrisoner,  they  >  might  convict  hha 
without  heanu^  a  single  witness.     The  ^^fij 
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pfwlmait  wlueK  tke  ewui  eovM  infliot  was 
dcaih. 

Robespwrre  proponed  this  decree.  When  he 
had  read  it,  a  murmar  rose  from  the  Conven- 
tion. The  fear  which  had  lonf  restrained  the 
deputies  froiD  opposing  the  committee  was 
overcome  by  a  stronger  fear.  Every  man  felt 
the  knife  at  his  throat.  «*The  decree,**  said 
one,  **i8of  grave  importance.  I  move  that  it 
be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  without  time 
for  consideration,  I  would  blow  my  brains  out 
at  once."  The  motion  for  adjournment  was 
seconded.  Then  Barcre  sprang  up.  *<It  is 
impossible,*'  he  said,  **  that  there  can  be  any 
dUTereace  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law  like 
this,  a  law  a^o  favourable  in  all  respects  to  pa- 
triou ;  a  law  which  insores  the  speiedv  ponish- 
roeai  of  conspirators.  If  there  is  to  be  an  ad- 
joumiiient,  I  must  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for 
more  than  three  days.**  The  opposition  was 
overawed ;  the  decree  was  passed ;  and,  during 
the  six  weeks  which  followed,  the  havoc  was 
such  as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance. 
That  timid  majority  which  habd  for  a  time  sup- 
ported the  Girondists,  and  which  had,  alter 
their  fall,  consented  itself  with  registering  in 
silence  the  decrees  of  the  conunittee  of  public 
safety,  at  length  drew  courage  from  despair. 
Leaders  of  bold  and  firm  character  were  not 
wanting;  men  such  as  Fouohd  andTallien,  who, 
having  been  long  conspicuous  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mountain,  now  found  that  their  own 
lives,  or  lives  still  dearer  to  them  thaa  their 
own,  were  in  extreme  periL  Nor  could  it  be 
longer  kept  secret  that  there  was  a  schism  in 
the  despotic  committee.  On  one  side  were  Ro- 
bespierre, 6t.  Just,  and  Couthon ;  on  the  other, 
Gollot  and  Billaud.  Barcre  leaned  towards 
these  last,  but  only  leaned  towards  them.  As 
was  ever  his  fashion  when  a  great  crisis  was 
'  at  hand,  he  fawned  alternately  on  both  parties, 
struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  chant  the  praises  or  to  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  either.  In  any  event  his  Car- 
magnole was  ready.  The  tree  of  liberty,  the 
blood  of  traitors,  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  the 
guineas  of  perfidious  Albion,  would  do  equally 
well  for  Billand  and  for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  Robes- 
pierre was  indirect.  An  old  woman  named 
Catharine  Th^ot,  half  maniac,  half  impostor, 
was  protected  by  him,  and  exercised  a  strange 
iniluence  over  his  mind ;  for  he  was  natrralty 
prone  to  superstition,  and,  having  abjured  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was 
looking  about  for  something  to  believe.  Ba- 
rcre drew  up  a  report  against  Catbariee,  which 
contained  many  focetious  conceits,  and  ended, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  a  motion  for  send- 
ing her  and  some  other  wretched  creatures  of 
both  sexes  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  death.  This  report,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  dare  to  read  to  the  Convention 
himself.  Another  member,  less  timid,  was  in- 
duced to  father  the  cruel  buffoonery ;  and  the 
real  author  enjoyed  in  security  the  dismay  and 
vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Barire  now  thoitght  that  he  had  done  enough 
«&  on*  side,  and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his 
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peace' witb the  other.  On  the seventli  ofThvr- 
midor,  he  pronounced  in  the  Convention  apane*  • 
gyric  on  Robespierre.  **  That  representative 
of  the  people,"  he  said,  ♦»  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  patriotism,  earned  by  five  years  of  exei^ 
tion,  and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  prin^. 
ciples  of  independence  and  liberty."  On  the^ 
eighth  of  'J'bermidor,  it  became  clear  that  a 
decisive  struggle  was  at  hand.  Robespierre 
struck  the  first  blow.  He  mounted  the  tribune 
and  uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents. 
It  was  moved  that  his  discourse  should  be 
printed;  and  Barere  spoke  for  the  printing. 
The  sense  of  the  Convention  soon  appeared  to 
be  the  other  way ;  and  Barere  apologized  for 
his  former  speech,  and  implored  his  colleagues, 
to  abstain  from  disputes,  which  would  be  agree- 
able only  to  Pitt  and  York.  On  the  next  day, 
the  ever-memorable  ninth  of  Thermidor,  came 
the  real  tug  of  war.  Tallien,  bravely  taking 
his  life  in  his  hand,  led  the  onset,  Billaud  fol- 
lowed ;  and  then  all  that  infinite  hatred  which 
had  long  been  kept  down  by  terror  burst  forth, 
and  swept  every  barrier  before  it  When  at 
length  the  voice  of  Robespierre,  drowned  by 
the  president's  bell,  and  by  shouts  of  ''Down 
with  the  tyrant!'*  had  died  away  in  hoarse 
gasping,  Barere  arose.  He  began  with  timid 
and  doubtful  phrases,  watdied  the  effbct  of 
every  word  he  uttered,  and,  when  the  feeling  - 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  unequivocally  mani- 
fested, declared  against  Robespierre.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  espe* 
cially  the  gunners  of  Paris,  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Convention,  that  Barere  felt 
quite  at  ease.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  tribune, 
poured  forth  a  Carmagnole  about  Pisistratus 
and  Catiline,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
heads  of  Robespierre  and  Robespierre's  accom- 
plices should  be  cut  off  without  a  triaL  The 
motion  was  carried.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  vanquished  members  of  the  committee* 
of  public  safety  and  their  principal  adherents 
suffered  death.  It  was  exactly  one  year  since 
Barere  had  commenced  his  career  of  slaughter, 
by  moving  the  proscription  of  his  old  allies,  the 
Girondists.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  any 
human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in  packtnc:  ■ 
more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  s 
that  the  three  members  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  who  triumphed  were  by  no  means 
better  men  than  the  three  who  fell.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  six  states- 
men the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  Sl 
Just,  whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere  • 
fanaticism  operating  oa  narrow  understandings 
and  acrimonious  tempers.  The  worst  of  the 
six  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Barere,  who  had  no 
faith  in  any  part  of  the  system  which  he  up- 
held by  persecution  ;  who,  while  he  sent  his 
fellow-creatui^s  to  death  for  being  the  third 
cousins  of  royalists,  had  not  in  the  least  made 
up  his  mind  that  a  republic  was  better  than  a  ■ 
monarchy ;  who,  while  he  slew  his  old  friends 
for  federalism,  was  himself  far  more  a  federal- 
ist than  any  of  them ;  who  had  become  a  mnr* 
derer  merely  for  his  safety,  and  who  continued 
to  be  a  munierer  merely  for  his  pkasura 
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The  teninef  of  ihe  rul^T  is  to  embody 
€T9ry  tiling.  Some  individual  is  selected,  and 
often  selected  rerj  injndicioiisljr,  as  the  repre- 
seatatire  of  ererj  great  moTement  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  of  ererj  great  revolution  in  human 
affhirs ;  and  on  this  indtvidnal  are  concentrated 
aH  the  love  and  all  the  hatred,  all  the  admira- 
tion and  all  the  contempt,  which  he  onght  right- 
ftiltj  to  share  with  a  whole  party,  a  whole  sect, 
a  whole  nation,  a  whole  generation.  Perhaps 
no  human  being  has  suffered  so  much  from 
this  propensity  of  the  multitude  as  Robespierre. 
He  is  r^arded  not  merely  as  what  he  was,  an 
envious,  malevolent  sealot ;  but  as  the  incar- 
nation of  Terror,  as  Jacobinism  personified. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  by  htm  that  the 
Sfstem  of  terror  was  carried  to  the  last  extreme. 
The  most  horrible  dajrs  in  the  huttory  of  the 
Rerolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  were  those 
which  immediately  preceded  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor.  Robespierre  had  then  ceased  to  attend 
the  meetings  or  the  sovereign  committee ;  ai^d 
the  direction  of  afikirs  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  Billaud,  of  Collot,  and  of  Barere. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  those  three  tyrants, 
that  in  overthrowing  Robespierre,  they  were 
overthrowing  that  system  of  terror  to  which 
they  were  more  attached  than  he  had  erer 
been.  Their  object  was  to  go  on  slaying  eren 
more  mercilessly  than  before.  But  they  had 
misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  great  crisis 
which  had  at  last  arrived.  The  yoke  of  the 
committee  was  broken  for  ever.  The  Conven- 
tion had  regained  its  liberty,  had  tried  its 
strength,  had  ranquished  and  punished  its 
enemies.  A  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Twenty-four  hours  aOer  Robespierre  had  ceased 
to  live,  it  was  moved  and  carried,  amidst  loud 
bursts  of  applause,  that  the  sittings  of  the  Re- 
volntioiMry  Tribunal  should  be  siL^pended.  Bil- 
laud  was  not  at  that  moment  present.  He  en- 
tered the  hall  soon  after,  learned  with  indigna- 
tion what  had  passed,  and  ipoved  that  the  vote 
should  be  rescinded.  But  loud  cries  of  ••  No, 
no  V  rose  from  those  benches  which  had  lately 
paid  mute  obedience  to  his  commands.  Barere 
came  forward  on  the  same  day,  and  adjured 
the  Convention  rot  to  relax  the  system  of  ter- 
ror. "Beware,  above  all  things,**  he  cried, 
•*of  that  fatal  moderation  which  talks  of  peace 
imd  of  clemency.  Let  aristocracy  know  that 
here  she  will  find  only  enemies  sternly  bent  on 
vengeance,  and  judges  who  have  no  pity.**  But 
the  day  of  the  Carmagnoles  was  over:  the 
restraint  of  fear  had  been  relaxed;  and  the 
hatred  with  which  the  nation  regarded  the 
Jacobin  dominion  broke  forth  with  ungovern- 
able violence.  Not  more  strongly  did  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  run  against  the  old  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile,  than  it  now  ran  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Mountain.  Prom  every  dungeon  the  prinon- 
ers  came  forth,  as  they  had  gone  in,  by  hundreds. 
The  decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  to  give  quarter  to  the  English,  was 
repealed  by  an  unanimous  vote,  amidst  loud 
neclamattons ;  nor,  passed  as  it  was,  disobeyed 
as  it  was,  and  rescinded  as  it  was,  can  it  be 
with  justice  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the 
Cune  of  the  Prench  nation.  The  Jacnhtn  Clnb 
tms  refraeiory.     It  was  suppressed  wiihont 


resistance.  The  autrivtay  Gfanadiit  i 
who  had  concealed  tiiemselves  fron  tba  ^ 
geance  of  their  enemies  in  cavema  and  gaiteta* 
were  re-admitted  to  thdr  seats  ia  the  GMVca- 
tioo.  No  day  passed  without  some  sigaal 
reparation  of  injustice;  do  street  in  Firis  was 
without  some  trace  of  the  recent  chance.  Ia 
the  theatre,  the  bust  of  Marat  was  palled  dowa 
from  its  pedestal  and  broken  in  pieces,  aaiidsi 
the  applause  of  the  audience.  His  carcass 
was  ejected  from  the  Pantheon.  The  celebrated 
picture  of  his  death,  which  had  hang  ia  the 
nail  of  the  C<mvention,  was  removnL  The 
savage  inscriptions  with  which  the  walhi  of  the 
city  had  been  covered  disappeared;  aad  ia 
place  of  deatfi  aad  terror,  hotaaniiy.  the  watch- 
word of  the  new  rulers,  was  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gay  spirit  o€ 
Prance,  recently  subdued  by  oppressioo,  aad 
BOW  elated  by  the  joy  of  a  great  delireraace, 
wantoned  in  a  thousand  forms.  Art,  taste, 
luxury,  revived.  Pen»ale  beauty  regained  its 
empire^-4in  empire  strengthened  by  the  remem- 
bra  nee  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the  sublime 
virtues  which  women,  delicately  bred  and  re« 
pated  frivolous,  had  displayed  during  the  evil 
days.  Refined  manners,  chivalrous  seatimeDts» 
followed  in  the  train  of  love.  The  dawa  of  the 
Arctic  summer  day  after  the  Arctic  winter 
night,  the  great  unsealing  of  Ihe  waters,  Ihe 
awakening  <»f  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
sudden  softening  of  the  air,  the  sadden  Moom* 
ing  of  Ihe  flowers,  the  sadden  bursting  of  whole 
forests  into  verdure,  is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that 
happiest  and  most  genial  of  revolafioas,  the 
revolution  of  the  ninth  of  Thenaidor. 

But.  in  the  midst  of  tue  revival  of  all  kiad 
and  generous  sentiments,  there  was  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  against  which  aiercy 
itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for  vengeance.  TKe 
chiefs  of  the  late  government  and  their  tools 
were  now  never  named  but  as  the  men  of  b>ood» 
the  drinkers  of  blood,  the  cannibals.    In  some 

8 arts  of  Prance,  where  the  creatures  of  the 
lountain  had  acted  with  peeuKar  barbarity^ 
the  populace  took  the  law  into  its  own  haadJsy 
and  meted  out  justice  to  the  Jacobins  with  the 
true  Jacobin  measure ;  but  at  Paris  the  pua»sh> 
ments  were  inflicted  with  order  and  decency  i 
and  were  few  when  compared  with  the  num- 
ber, and  lenient  whea  compared  with  the  enor- 
mity, of  the  crimes.  8oon  after  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor,  two  of  the  vilest  of  mankind.  Pod- 
qnier  Tinville,  whom  Barere  had  placed  at  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  Lebon,  whom 
Bar6re  had  defended  in  the  Convention,  were 
placed  under  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
shared  their  fate.  Carrier,  the  tjrrant  of  Nantes, 
The  trials  of  these  men  brought  to  light  horrors 
surpassing  any  thing  that  Suetonius  aad  Lam. 
priditts  have  related  of  the  worst  Ctcsars.  B»» 
it  was  impossible  to  pionish  subordinate  agents 
who,  bad  as  they  were,  had  on)y  acted  ia  ae- 
cordanoe  with  tne  spirit  of  the  goveraaieot 
which  they  served,  and,  at  the  smae  tinae,  to 
grant  impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked  ad- 
ministration.  A  cry  was  raised,  both  withia 
and  without  the  Convention,  for  justice  on 
Collot,  Billaud,  and  Barere. 

Collot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vicea«  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  men  of  retokiie  : 
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TiMf  made  no  tnbiiiitsuHi;  b«t  oppoMd  to  the 
lutm  of  mankind,  at  first  a  fierce  resistance, 
and  aAerwards  a  dogged  and  «ullen  endarance. 
Bar&re,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  began 
lo  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  reFolution 
•f  Thermidor,  attempted  to  abandon  the  Moan- 
tain,  and  to  obtain  admission  among  his  old 
(heads  of  the  moderate  party.  He  declared 
ererywhere  that  he  had  never  been  in  favour 
•f  severe  measures;  that  he  was  a  Girondist; 
that  he  had  always  condemned  and  lamented 
Ibe  maaner  in  which  the  Brissotine  deputies 
had  been  treated.  He  now  preached  mercy 
from  that  tribune  from  which  he  had  recentlv 
preached  extermination.  **  The  time,**  he  said, 
**  has  come  at  which  our  clemency  may  be  in- 
dnlged  without  danger.  We  may  now  safely 
consider  temporary  imprisonment  as  an  ade- 
quate punishment  for  political  misdemeanors." 
It  was  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same 
place,  he  had  declaimed  against  the  moderation 
which  dared  even  to  talk  of  clemencv;  it  was 
only  a  fortnight  since  he  had  ceased  to  send 
men  and  women  to  the  guillotine  of  Paris,  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  week.  He  now 
wished  to  make  his  peace  with  the  moderate 
party  u  the  expense  of  the  Terrorists,  as  he 
had,  a  year  before,  made  his  peace  with  the 
Terrorists  at  the  expense  of  the  moderate  party. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  He  had  left  himself 
no  retreat.  His  face,  his  voice,  his  rants,  his 
jokes,  had  become  hateful  to  the  Convention. 
When  he  spoke,  he  was  interrupted  by  mur- 
murs. Bitter  reflections  were  daily  cast  on  his 
cowardice  and  perfidy.  On  one  occasion  Car- 
not  rose  to  give  an  account  of  a  victory,  and 
flo  far  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  character  as  to 
indulge  in  the  sort  of  oratory  which  Barere  had 
affected  on  similar  occasions.  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  cries  of  **  No  more  Carmagnoles !" 
''No  more  of  Bai^re*s  puns  T 

At  length,  five  months  aAer  the  revolutiou  of 
Thermid[or,  the  Convention  resolved  that  a 
committee  of  twenty-one  members  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Bil- 
'land,  Collot,  and  Barere.  In  some  weeks  the 
report  was  made.  From  that  report  we  learn 
that  a  paper  had  been  discovered,  signed  by 
Barere,juid  containing  a  proposition  for  adding 
the  last  improvement  to  the  system  of  terror. 
France  was  to  be  divided  into  circuits;  itine- 
rant revolutionary  tribunals,  composed  of  trusty 
Jacobins,  were  to  move  from  department  to 
department;  and  the  guillotine  was  to  travel  in 
their  train. 

Barere,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no  speech 
or  motion  which  he  had  made  in  the  Conven- 
tion  could,  without  a  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  debate,  he  treated  as  a  crime.  He  was  asked 
hpw  he  could  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  defeace, 
uddr  putting  to  death  so  many  deputies  on  ac- 
count of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Convention. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  sound  principle  had 
ever  been  violated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  larire  share  of  the 
merit  of  the  revolution  of  Thermidor.  The  men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  to  effect  that  revo- 
l.Hion,  and  who  knew  that,  if  they  had  failed, 
Baoire  would,  in  all  probability^  have  moved 
tb|  doaree  fur  beheading  them  without  a  trial* 


and  have  drawn  «p  a  proclamation  announcing 
their  guilt  and  their  punishment  to  all  France, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
claims.  He  was  reminded  that,  only  fortv-eight 
hours  before  the  decisive  conflict,  he  ha<C  in  the 
tribune,  been  profuse  of  adulation  to  Robes- 
pierre. His  answer  to  this  reproach  is  worthy 
of  himself.  **  It  was  necessary,**  be  said,  **  to 
dissemble.  It  was  necessary  to  flatter  Robes- 
pierre's vanity,  and,  by  panegyric,  to  impel  him 
to  the  attack.  This  was  the  motive  which  in- 
duced me  to  load  him  with  those  praises  c( 
which  you  complain.  Who  ever  blamed  Bru- 
tus for  dissembling  with  Tarquin  !** 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  chance 
of  escaping  punishment.  There  was  severe 
distress  at  that  moment  among  the  working 
people  of  the  capitaL  This  distress  the  Jaco- 
bins attributed  to  the  reaction  of  Thermidor, 
to  the  lenity  with  which  the  aristocrats  were 
now  treated,  and  to  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  against  the  chiefs  of  the  late 
administration.  Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be 
believed  by  a  populace  which  has  not  break- 
fasted, and  which  does  not  know  how  it  is  to 
dine.  The  rabble  of  the  Faubourg  8l  An- 
toine  rove,  menaced  the  deputies,  and  de- 
manded with  loud  crie^  the  liberation  of  the 
persecuted  patriots.  But  the  Convention  was 
no  longer  such  as  it  had  been,  when  similar 
means  were  employed  too  successfully  agaim<t 
the  Girondists.  Its  spirit  was  roused.  Its 
strength  had  been  proved.  Military  means 
were  at  its  command.  The  tumult  was  sup- 
pressed, and  it  was  decreed  that  same  evening 
that  Collot,  Billaud,  and  Barere  should  instantly 
be  removed  to  a  distant  place  of  confinement 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the  Convention 
was  executed.  The  account  which  Barere  has 
given  of  his  journey  is  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  trustworthy  part  of  these  memoirs. 
There  is  no  witness  so  infamous  that  a  court 
of  justice  will  not  take  his  word  a^^inst  him- 
self; and  even  Barere  may  be  believed  when 
he  tells  tu  how  much  he  was  hated  and  de- 
spised. 

The  carriage  In  which  he  was  to  travel 
passed,  surrounded  by  armed  men,  along  the 
street  of  8u  Honore.  A  crowd  soon  gathered 
round  it,  and  increased  every  moment  On 
the  long  flight  of  steps  before  the  church  of 
8t  Roch  stood  rows  of  eager  spectators.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  coach  could  make 
its  way  through  tho«e  who  hung  upon  it,  hoot- 
ing, cursing;  and  striving  to  burst  the  doors. 
Barere  thought  his  life  in  danger,  and  was  con- 
ducted at  his  own  request  to  a  public  office, 
where  he  hoped  that  he  might  find  shelter  till 
the  orowd  should  disperse.  In  the  mean  time, 
another  discussion  on  his  (ate  took  place  in  the 
Convention.  It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  him 
as  he  had  deak  with  better  men,  to  put  him  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at 
once  without  any  trial  to  the  headsman.  Bnt 
the  humanity  which,  since  the  ninth  Thermi- 
dor, had  generally  directed  the  public  counsels, 
restrained  the  deputies  from  taking  this  course 

It  was  now  nisrht;  and  the  streets  graduallv 
became  quiet  The  clock  struck  iweive ;  anu 
Barere,  under  a  strong  guard,  again  set  forth 
on  hia  journey.    He  waa  conducted  over  thi* 
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ater  to  (he  place  where  the  Orleans  road 
branches  off  from  the  southern  boulevard. 
Two  trarellin^  carriaj^s  stood  there.  In  one 
of  them  was  Biiland,  attended  by  two  officers ; 
in  the  other,  two  more  officers  were  waiting  to 
receire  Bsrere.  Cotlot  was  already  on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered  croelly 
from  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  the  three  deputies 
were  surrounded  by  a  mob  bent  on  tearing 
them  to  pieces.  All  the  national  guards  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  assembled ;  a«d  this  force 
was  not  greater  than  the  emergency  required ; 
for  the  multitude  pursued  the  carriages  far  oo 
the  road  to  Blois. 

At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that  Tours 
was  ready  tu  receive  them.  The  stately  bridge 
was  occupied  by  a  throng  of  people,  who  swore 
that  tlie  men  under  whose  role  the  Loire  had 
been  choked  with  corpses,  should  have  full 
personal  experience  of  the  nature  of  a  noyadt. 
In  consequence  of  this  news,  the  officers  who 
had  charge  of  the  criminals  made  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  carriages  reached  Tours  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  straight  to  the  post- 
house.  Fresh  horses  were  instantly  ordered, 
and  the  travellers  started  again  at  full  gallop. 
They  had  in  truth  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  for 
the  alarm  had  been  given :  lights  were  seen  in 
motion ;  and  the  yells  of  a  great  multitude, 
disappointed  of  its  revenge,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  escape. 
As  the  prisoners  quitted  the  post-house,  they  saw 
the  whole  population  pouring  in  ibry  down  the 
steep  declivity  on  which  the  ^ity  is  built.  They 
passed  near  Niort,  but  could  not  venture  to 
enter  it.  The  inhabitants  came  forth  with 
threatening  aspect,  and  vehemently  ened  to 
the  postilions  to  stop ;  but  the  postilions  urged 
the  horses  to  full  speed,  and  soon  left  the  town 
behind.  Through  such  dangers  the  men  of 
blood  were  brought  in  safety  to  Rochelle. 

Ol^ron  was  the  place  of  their  destination,  a 
dreajT  island  beaten  by  the  raging  waves  of 
the  BTay  of  Biscay.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  the  castle ;  each  had  a  single  chamber, 
at  the  door  of  which  a  guard  was  placed ;  and 
each  was  allowed  the  ration  of  a  single  soldier. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  either 
with  the  garrison  or  with  the  population  of  the 
island:  and  soon  after  their  arrival  they  were 
denied  the  indulgence  of  walking  on  the  ram- 
parts. The  only  place  where  they  were  suf- 
fered to  take  exeretse  was  the  esplanade  where 
the  troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation 
when  news  came  that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 
had  made  a  hist  attempt  to  regain  ascendency 
in  the  state,  that  the  hall  of  the  Convention  had 
been  foiced  by  a  furious  crowd,  that  one  of  the 
de]mties  had  been  murdered  and  his  head  ftxed 
on  a  pike,  thi^  the  life  of  the  President  had 
been  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger,  ainl  that 
some  members  of  the  legislature  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  join  the  rioters.  But  troops  had 
arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  massacre.  The 
insurgents  had  been  put  to  flight ;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  disaff^ted  quarters  of  the  capital 
liad  been  disarmed;  the  guilty  deputies  had 
suffered  the  just  punishment  of  their  treason ; 
mod  the  power  of  the  Mottnlain  was  iHrokea  for 


ever.  These  eventi  stteng^eneti  Ihe  arertrfiMl 
with  which  the  system  of  Terror  and  die 
authors  of  that  system  were  regarded.  One 
member  of  the  Convention  bad  moved,  Untf 
the  three  prisoners  of  OUron  should  be  put  toi 
death;  another,  that  they  should  be  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  tried  by  a  council  of  war. 
These  propositions  were  rejected.  But  some^ 
thing  was  conceded  to  the  party  which  called 
for  severity.  A  vessel  which  bad  been  filled 
out  with  great  expedition  at  Rochefort  touched 
at  Olcron,  and  it  was  announced  to  CoHoi  aA<l 
Bitlaud  that  they  must  instantly  go  on  board. 
They  Were  forthwith  conveyed  to  Guiana, 
where  Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death  wiA 
brandy.  Billand  lived  many  years,  shUDBin^ 
his  fellow  creatures  and  shunned  by  than; 
and  diverted  his  lonely  hours  by  teaching  pai^ 
rots  to  talk.  Why  a  distinction  was  nfade 
between  Barere  and  his  companions  in  guilt, 
neither  he  nor  any  other  writer,  as  for-  as  we 
know,  has  explained.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  distinction  was  meant  to  be  at  all  in  his 
fhvour;  for  orders  soon  arrived  from  Paris, 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  crimes 
before  the  criminal  court  of  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Charente.  He  was  accordingly 
brought  back  to  the  Continent,  and  confined 
during  some  months  at  Saintes,  in  an  old  con* 
vent  which  had  lately  t>een  turned  into  the  jail. 

While  he  Iii>gered  here,  the  reaction  which 
had  followed  the  great  crisis  of  Thermidor  met 
with  a  temporary  check.  The  friends  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  presuming  on  the  indul* 
gence  with  which  they  had  been  treated  aAer 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  not  only  ventured  to 
avow  their  opinions  with  little  disguiss^  but  at 
length  took  arms  against  the  Convention,  and 
were  not  put  down  till  much  blood  had  been 
shed  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  vigilanee  of 
the  public  authorities  was  therefore  now  di- 
rected chiefly  against  the  royalists,  and  the 
rigour  with  which  the  Jacobins  had  lately  been 
treated  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  Conten- 
tion, indeed,  again  resolved  that  Bar&re  should 
be  sent  to  Guiana.  But  this  decree  was  not 
carried  into  efll^t.  The  prisoner,  probably 
with  the  connivance  at  some  poweriWI  pei^ 
sons,  made  his  escape  fVom  Baintes  and  fled  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  remained  in  ceoeealment 
during  some  years.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  understanding  between  him  and  the 
goTemment,  that,  as  long  as  he  hid  hiaaseM;  he 
should  not  be  found,  but  that,  if  he  obtruded 
himself  on  the  public  eye,  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  ITM,  with  its  Ex* 
eeuUve  Directory,  its  Council  of  Elders,  and 
its  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  in  operation, 
he  continued  to  live  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  toHcited,  even  at  mo- 
ments when  the  polities  of  the  Mountain 
seemed  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  a  remis* 
sion  of  the  sentence  pronounced  t^  the  Oon* 
vention.  Even  his  fbllow  regicides,  eren  tlie 
authors  of  the  sHinghter  of  Yend^miaire  and 
of  the  arrests  of  Fmciidor,  were  ashamed  of 
him. 

About  eighteen  months  afVer  his  escape  f^em 
prison,  his  name  was  again  brought  before  ih*. 
world.    In  Ins  own  proviaee  he  still  rHiiu|i 
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^tme  of  his  twriy  poptilftritjr.  He  had,  indeed, 
never  Vcm  in  that  province  smce  the  downfall 
df  the  monarchy.  The  monntaineent  of  Gas- 
ikmy  were  far  removed  from  the  seal  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  bat  imperfecfly  informed  of 
what  passed  (here.  They  knew  that  their  coun- 
tryman had  played  an  important  part,  and  that 
he  had  on  some  occasions  promoted  their  local 
interests ;  and  they  stood  by  him  in  his  adven* 
sity  and  in  his  disgrace,  with  a  constancy 
which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  his  own 
abject  fickleness.  All  France  was  amajeed  to 
learn,  that  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyre- 
nees had  chosen  the  proscribed  tjrrant  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The 
cfounetl  which,  like  our  House  of  Commons, 
Was  the  judge  of  the  election  of  Its  own  mem- 
bers, refused  to  admit  him.  When  his  name 
was  read  from  the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation 
rose  from  the  benches.  «  Which  of  you,**  ex- 
dtaimed  one  of  the  members,  *•  would  sit  by 
the  side  of  such  a  monster  I"—**  Not  I.  not  I!** 
answered  a  crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy 
declared  that  he  would  vacate  his  seat  if  the 
halt  were  polluted  by  the  presence  of  such  a 
trretch.  The  election  was  declared  null,  on 
the  ground  that  the  person  elected  was  a  crimi- 
nal skulking  from  justice;  and  many  severe 
reflections  were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which 
suffered  him  to  be  still  at  tar^e.         ^ 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Direc- 
tory by  writing  a  bulky  libel  on  England,  enti- 
tled,  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas.  He  seems  to 
have  conidently  expected  that  this  work  would 
produce  a  great  effect  He  printed  three  thou- 
sand copies,  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense 
of  publication,  sold  one  of  his  farms  for  the 
sum  of  ten  thoasand  francs.  The  book  came 
out;  but  nobody  bought  it,  in  consequence,  if 
Bar^re  is  to  be  believed,  of  the  villainy  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  bribed  the  Directory  to  order  the 
reviewers  not  to  notice  so  formidable  an 
attack  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  perfidious 
Albion. 

Bar^re  had  been  about  three  years  at  Bor- 
deaux when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
mob  of  the  town  designed  him  the  honour  of 
a  visit  on  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  and 
would  probably  administer  to  him  what  he 
had,  in  his  defence  of  his  friend  Lebon,  de- 
scribed as  substantial  justice  under  forms  a 
Mttle  harsh.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  dis- 
guise himself  in  clothes  such  as  were  worn  by 
fhe  carpenters  of  the  dock.  In  this  garb,  with 
a  bundle  of  wood  shavings  under  his  arm,  he 
made  his  escape  into  the  vineyards  which  sur- 
round the  city,  lurked  during  some  days  in  a 
peasant's  hul,  and,  when  the  dreaded  anniver- 
sary was  over,  stole  back  Into  the  city.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  again  in  danger.  He 
now  thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  saf« 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  quitted 
Bordeaux,  hatitened  undetected  through  those 
towns  where  four  years  before  his  life  had  been 
in  extreme  danger,  passed  through  the  capital  I 
in  the  morning  twilight,  when  none  were  in  thej 
streets  except  shopboys  takini?  down  the  shut-| 
ters,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant  village  of 
St.  Ouen  on  the  Seine.  Here  he  remained  in 
seclusion  dnring  some  months.  In  the  mran 
toM  Bbnaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  placed 


himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  disoon^ 
tented  parties,  covered  his  designs  with  tha 
authority  of  the  Elders,  drove  the  Five  Hundred 
out  of  their  hall  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  became  absolute  monarch  of  France  un» 
der  the  name  of  First  Consul. 

Barere  assures  us  that  these  events  almost 
broke  his  htiart;  that  he  oonld  not  bear  to  see 
France  again  subject  to  a  master;  and  that,  if 
the  representatives  had  been  worthy  of  that 
honourable  name,  they  would  have  arrested 
the  ambitious  general  who  insulted  them. 
These  feelings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  soliciting  the  protection  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, and  from  sending  to  the  First  Con* 
sul  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Essay  on  tbt 
Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all 
the  past  with  a  general  obHvion.  He  belonged 
half  to  the  Revolution  and  half  to  the  reaction* 
He  was  an  upstart  and  a  sovereign ;  and  had, 
therefore,  something  in  common  with  the  Jaoo- 
bin,  and  something  in  common  with  the  royaU 
ist  All,  whether  Jacobins  or  royalists,  who 
were  disposed  to  support  his  government  were 
readily  received— all,  whether  Jacobins  or 
royalists,  who  showed  hostility  to  his  govern, 
ment  were  pot  down  and  punished.  Men 
who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst  crimes  of. 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  men  who  had  fought 
in  the  army  of  Cond^,  were  to  be  found  close 
together,  both  in  his  antechambers  and  in  his 
dungeons.  He  decorated  Pouche  and  Maury 
with  the  same  eross.  He  sent  Arena  and 
Georges  Cadoudal  to  the  same  scafibld.  From 
a  government  acting  on  such  principles  Barere' 
easily  obtained  the  indulgence  which  the  Di- 
rectory had  constantly  refused  to  grant  The 
sentence  passed  by  the  Convention  uas  remit- 
ted, and  he  .was  allowed  to  reside  at  Paris. 
His  pardon,  it  is  true,  was  not  granted  in  the 
most  honourable  form ;  and  he  remained,  dtir- 
ing  some  time,  under  the  special  supervision 
of  the  police.  He  hastened,  however,  to  pay 
his  court  at  the  Luxembourg  palace,  where 
Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the  mas- 
ter of  France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Bar^re's  his- 
tory. What  passed  between  him  and  the  eon 
sular  government  cannot  of  course,  be  so 
accurately  known  to  us  as  the  speeches  and 
reports  which  he  made  in  the  Convention.  It 
IS,  however,  not  difficult,  from  notorious  facts, 
and  from  the  admissions  scattered  over  these' 
lying  Memoirs,  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  what  took  place,  Boraparte  want* 
ed  to  buy  Bardre :  Barere  wanted  to  sell  him* 
self  to  Bonaparte.  The  only  question  waa' 
one  of  price ;  and  there  was  an  immense  in- 
terval between  what  was  oflfered  and  what  war 
demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  rehemence  of  will,  fix- 
edness of  purpose,  and  reliance  on  his  own 
;^nins,  weve  not  only  great  hot  extravagant, 
looked  with  scorn  on  the  most  effeminate  and 
dependent  of  human  minds.  He  was  quite 
capable  of  perpetrating  crimes  under  the  influ- 
ence either  of  ambition  or  of  revenge ;  but  h# 
had  no  touch  of  ^at  accursed  monomania, 
that  craving  ibr  Mood  and  tears,  which  nge' 
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is  tome  of  dM  Jaeobin  ehieft.  To  proocribe 
the  Terrorists  would  have  beea  wholly  incoo- 
sistent  with  his  policy;  bat  of  all  the  classes 
of  men  whom  his  cooD^rehensive  system  in- 
. eluded,  he  liked  them  the  least;  and  Bardre 
was  the  worst  of  them.  This  wretch  had  been 
branded  with  infamy,  first  by  the  Convention, 
and  then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
The  inhabitants  of  fonr  or  five  great  cities  had 
attempted  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Nor 
were  his  vices  redeemed  by  eminent  talents  for 
administration  or  legislation.  It  would  be  on* 
wise  to  place  in  any  honourable  or  important 
post  a  man  so  wicked,  so  odious,  and  so  little 
qualified  to  discharge  high  political  duties.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  way  in  which  it 
seemed  likely  fhat  he  might  be  of  use  to  the 
government.  The  First  Coasul,  as  he  after^ 
wards  acknowledged,  greatly  overrated  Ba^ 
lire's  powers  as  a  writer.  The  effect  which 
the  reports  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
bad  produced  by  the  camp-fires  of  the  republic 
can  armies  had  been  great.  Napoleon  himself 
when  a  young  soldier,  had  been  delighted  by 
those  compositions,  which  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  rhapsodies  of  his  favourite  poet, 
Maepherson.  The  taste,  indeed,  of  the  gi;*tat 
warrior  and  statesman  was  never  very  pure. 
His  bulletins,  his  general  orders,  and  his  pro- 
clamations, are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  master* 
pieces  in  their  kind ;  but  we  too  oAen  detect, 
even  in  his  best  writing,  traces  of  Fingal,  and 
of  the  Carmagnoles.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  been  desirous  to  se- 
cure the  aid  of  Harare's  pen.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  kind  of  assistance  which  the  old 
member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
might  render  to  the  consular  government  He 
was  likely  to  find  admission  into  the  gloomy 
dens  in  which  those  Jacobins  whose  constancy 
was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  or  whose 
crimes  admitted  of  no  expiation,  hid  them- 
selves from  the  curses  of  mankind.  No  en- 
terprise wao  too  bold  or  too  atrocious  for  minds 
crazed  bv  fanaticism,  and  lamiliar  with  misery 
and  death.  The  government  was  anxious  to 
hare  information  of  what  passed  in  their  se- 
cret councils ;  and  no  man  was  better  qualified 
to  furnish  such  information  than  Barere. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  dis- 
posed to  employ  Barere  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
spy.  But  Barere — was  it  possible  that  he 
would  submit  to  such  a  den'adation  t  Bad  as 
ne  was,  he  had  played  a  great  part  He  bad 
belonged  to  that  class  of  criminals  who  fill  the 
world  with  the  renown  of  their  crimes ;  he  had 
baen  one  of  a  cabinet  which  had  ruled  France 
with  absolute  power,  and  made  war  on  all  Eu- 
rope with  signal  success.  Nav,  he  had  been, 
tliougk  not  the  roost  powerful,  yet,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the  roost  con- 
spicuous member  of  that  cabinet  His.  name 
had  been  a  household  word  at  Moscow  and  at 
Philadelphia,  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  The 
blood  of  the  Queen  of  France,  the  blood  of 
the  greatest  orators  and  philosophers  of  France, 
was  on  his  hands.  He  had  spoken;  and  it 
bad  been  decreed,  that  the  plough  should  pass 
over  the  great  city  of  Lyons.  He  had  spoken 
a«ain ;  and  it  had  been  decreed,  that  the  streets 
e£  Toulon  should  be  raxad  to  the  ground. 


I  When  depravity  is  placed  ao  high  ai  hK  4a 
hatred  which  it  inspires  is  mingled  widi  awa. 
His  place  was  with  great  tyrantSt  with  Critiaa 
and  oylia,  with  Eccelino  and  Borgia;  nol  wilk 
hireling  scribblers  and  police  runners. 

I 


**  VIniw,  I  grant  jr<Hi,  is  an  cmycv  Wai 
Bttl  tliall  th«  dignity  of  vic«  be  loat  1" 

80  sang  Pope;  and  so  felt  Barere.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  publish  a  journal  in 
defence  of  the  consular  government,  rage  and 
shame  inspired  him  for  the  first  and  last  time 
with  something  like  courage.  He  had  filled  as 
large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  Mr. 
Pitt  or  General  Washington ;  and  he  was  coolly 
invited  to  descend  at  once  to  the  level  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Goldsmith.  He  saw,  too,  with  agonies 
of  envy,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween himself  and  the  other  statesmen  of  the 
Revolution  who  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of 
the  government  Those  statesmen  were  re- 
quire indeed,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  prin- 
ciple; but  they  were  not  ^led  on  to  sacrifice 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  constitutes 
personal  dignity.  They  were  made  tribunes 
and  legislators,  ambassadors  and  counsellors 
of  state,  ministers,  senators,  and  consuls.  They 
might  reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  the  rising 
fortunes  of  their  master;  and,  in  troth,  many 
of  them  were  destined  to  wear  the  badge  of 
his  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  his  orJer  of  the 
Iron  Crown ;  to  be  arch-chancellors  and  arch- 
treasun^rs,  counts,  dukes,  and  princes.  Ba- 
rere, only  six  years  before,  had  been  far  more 
powerful,  far  more  widely  renowned,  than  any 
of  them ;  and  now,  while  they  were  thought 
worthy  to  represent  the  majesty  of  France  at 
foreign  courts,  while  they  received  crowds  of 
suitors  in  gilde«l  ante-chambers,  he  was  to  pass 
his  life  in  measuring  paragraphs,  and  scolding 
correctors  of  the  press.  It  was  too  much. 
Those  lips  which  had  never  before  been  able 
to  fashion  themselves  to  a  No,  now  murmured 
expostulation  and  refusal.  **I  could  not"^ 
these  are  his  own  words — **  abase  myself  to 
such  a  point  as  to  serve  the  First  Consul 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so 
many  insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people, 
such  as  the  Treilhards.  the  Roederers,  the  Le- 
bruns,  the  Marets,  and  others  whom  it  is  super- 
fluous to  name,  held  the  first  place  in  this 
government  of  upstarts.** 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration. 
Napoleon  m^as  inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  he  ^as,  for  a  moment  half  inclined  to  ad- 
mit Barere  into  the  Council  of  State ;  but  the 
members  of  that  body  remonstrated  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  declared  that  such  a  nomi* 
nation  would  be  a  disfniice  to  them  alL    Thia 

6 Ian  was  therefore  relinquished.  Thenceforth 
lar&re's  only  chance  of  obiainin»r  the  patron- 
age of  the  government  wa^  to  subdue  his  pride, 
to  forget  that  there  had  been  a  time  when,  with 
three  words,  he  might  have  had  the  heads  of 
the  three  consols,  and  to  beuke  himself,  hum- 
bly and  industriously,  to  the  task  of  compos- 
ing lampoons  00  England  and  panegyrics  on 
Bonaparte. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  we  know  not  on 
what  grounds,  that  Barere  was  employed  by 
the  government,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  a 
censor  of  the  writings  of  other  men.    Thia  iaa- 
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MtfttioB  he  rdieneiitljr  denies  in  his  Memoirs ; 
Vat  oar  readers  will  fnnobably  agree  witb  ns  io 
thinking,  that  his  denial  leares  the  question 
exactly  where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  re* 
strained  from  exercising  the  oflSce  of  censor  hy 
any  scruple  of  conscience  or  honour;  for  he 
did  accept  an  office,  compared  with  which  that 
of  censor,  odious  as  it  is,  may  be  called  an 
august  and  beneficent  magistracy.  He  began 
to  have  what  are  delicately  called  relations 
with  the  police.  *We  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  formed,  or  that  we  can  convey,  an  exact 
notion  of  the  nature  of  Harare's  new  calling. 
It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  our  country.  It 
has,  indeed,  oAen  happened  in  England,  that  a 
plot  has  been  revealed  to  the  government  by 
one  of  the  conspirators.  The  informer  has 
sometimes  been  directed  to  carry  it  fair  to- 
wards his  accomplices,  and  to  let  the  evil  de- 
sign come  to  All!  maturity.  As  soon  as  his 
work  is  done,  he  is  generally  snatched  from  the 
public  gaze,  and  sent  to  some  obscure  village, 
or  to  some  remote  colony.  The  use  of  spies, 
even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unpopular  in  England ;  but  a  political  spy  by 
profession,  is  a  creature  from  which  our  island 
is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  Prance  the 
race  is  well  known,  and  was  never  more  nume- 
rous, more  greedy,  more  cunning,  or  more  sav- 
age, than  under  the  government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with 
the  consular  and  imperial  police  may  perhaps 
be  incorrect.  Such  as  it  is,  we  will  try  to  con* 
vey  it  to  our  readers.  We  image  to  ourselves 
a  well  dressed  person,  with  a  soft  voice  and 
affable  manners.  His  opinions  are  those  of 
the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself  but  a  lit- 
tle stronger.  He  often  complains,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  honest  indignation,  that  what  passes 
in  private  conversation  finds  its  way  strangely 
to  the  government,  and  cautions  his  associates 
to  take  care  what  they  say  when  they  are  not 
sure  of  dieir  company.  As  for  himself,  he 
owns  that  he  is  indiscreet  He  c^n  never  re- 
frain from  speaking  his  mind ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  he  is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  he  overhears 
two  friends  talking  earnestly  about  the  king 
and  the  Count  of  Artois.  He  follows  them  into 
a  coffee-house,  sits  at  the  table  next  to  them, 
calls  for  his  half-dish  and  his  small  glass  of 
cognac,  takes  up  a  journal,  and  seems  occupied 
with  the  news.  His  neighbours  go  on  talking 
without  restraint,  and  in  the  style  of  persons 
warmly  attached  to  the  exiled  family.  They 
depart,  and  he  follows  them  half  round  the 
boulevards  till  he  ikirly  tracks  them  to  their 
apartments,  and  learns  their  names  from  the 
porters.  Prom  that  day  everv  letter  addressed 
tt>  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post-office  to 
the  police,  and  opened.  Their  correspondents 
become  known  to  the  government,  and  are 
carefully  watched.  Six  or  eight  honest  fami- 
lies, in  different  parts  of  Prance,  find  them- 
selves at  once  under  the  frown  of  power,  with- 
out being  able  to  guess  what  oflTenee  they  have 
given.  One  person  is  dismissetl  from  a  public 
office;  another  learns  with  dismay  that  his 

{iromising  son  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Po- 
ytachnic  schooL 


Next,  the  indefiitigable  servant  of  the  state 
falls  in  with  an  old  republican,  who  has  not 
changed  with  the  times,  who  regrets  the  nd 
cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty,  who  has  not  un- 
learned the  Thee  and  Thou,  and  who  still  sub- 
scribes his  letters  with  H  Health  and  Prater- 
nity.**  Into  the  ears  of  this  sturdy  politician 
our  friend  pours  forth  a  long  series  of  com- 
plaints. What  evil  tiroes!  What  a  change 
since  the  days  when  the  Mountain  governed 
Prance !  What  is  the  Pirst  Consul  but  a  king 
under  a  new  namet  What  is  this  Legion  of 
Honour  but  a  new  aristocracy  1  The  old  su- 
perstition is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny, 
fhere  is  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  and  a  pro? i- 
sion  for  the  clergy.  Emigrant  nobles  are  re- 
turning in  crowds,  and  are  better  received  at 
the  Tttiiertes  than  the  men  of  the  tenth  of  Au- 
g!ist  This  cannot  last  What  is  life  without 
liberty  t  What  terrors  has  death  to  the  true 
patriot!  The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire,  be- 
stows and  receives  the  ftatemal  hu|f,  and  hints 
that  there  will  soon  be  great  news,  and  that 
the  breed  of  Harmodius  and  Brutus  is  not 
quite  extinct  The  next  day  he  is  close  pri- 
soner, and  all  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  oC 
the  government 

To  this  vocation,  a  rocatton  compared  with 
which  the  life  of  a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket  of 
a  pimp,  is  honourable,  did  Bai>ere  now  descend. 
It  was  bis  constant  practice,  as  often  as  he  en- 
rolled himself  in  a  new  party,  to  pay  his  foot- 
ing with  the  heads  of  old  friends.  He  was  at 
first  a  royalist;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of 
Louis.  He  was  then  a  Girondist;  and  he 
made  atonement  by  murdering  Vergniaod  and 
Gensonn^.  He  fawned  on  Robespierre  up  to 
the  eighth  of  Thermidor;  and  he  made  atone- 
ment by  moving,  on  the  ninth,  that  Robespierre 
should  be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  He  was 
now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  new  mo- 
narchy; and  he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his 
republican  heresies  by  sending  republican 
throats  to  the  guillotine. 

Among  his  nK)st  intimate  associates  was  a 
Gascon  named  Demerville,  who  had  been 
employed  in  an  office  of  high  trust  under  the 
committee  of  public  safety.  This  man  was 
fanatically  attached  to  the  Jacobin  system  of 
politics,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  enthu- 
siasts of  the  same  class,  formed  a  design 
against  the  Pirst  ConsuL  A  hint  of  this  de- 
sign escaped  him  in  conversation  with  Barire. 
Bar^re  carried  the  intelligence  to  Lannes,  who 
commanded  the  Consular  Guards.  DemenriUe 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded;  and  among 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  was 
his  friend  Barto. 

The  aooonnt  which  Bar^  has  given  of 
these  transactions  is  studiously  confhsed  and 
grossly  dishonest  We  thinlt  however,  that 
we  can  discern,  through  much  falsehood  and 
much  artful  obscurity,  some  truths  which  he 
labours  to  conceal.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
government  suspected  him  of  what  the  Itallant 
call  a  double  treason.  It  was  natural  that  such 
a  suspicion  should  attach  to  him.  He  had,  in 
tiroes  not  very  remote,  aealously  preached  the 
Jacobin  doclnne,  that  he  who  smites  a  tyrant 
1  deserves  higher  praise  than  he  who  aaVat « 
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•kiseii.  Was  it  possible  that  the  member  of 
iIm  commtttee  of  pabtic  safely,  the  king-killer, 
tke  queen-killer,  conUI  in  earnest  mean  to  de- 
liver his  old  confederates,  his  bosom  (Viends, 
lo  the  executioner,  solely  beeanse  they  had 
planned  an  act  which,  if  tfiere  were  any  truth 
in  hia  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in  the  highest 
iegree  virtuous  and  glorious  t  Was  it  not 
more  probable  th^t  he  was  really  concerned  in 
the  plot,  and  that  the  information  which  he 
gave  was  merely  intended  to  lull  or  to  mislead 
the  police  t  Accordingly  spies  were  set  on  the 
spy.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  not  to' 
come  within  twenty  leagues  till  he  received 
Airther  orders.  Nay,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of 
being  sent,  with  some  of  his  old  friends,  to 
Madaipascar. 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  the  go- 
Teniment  so  fiir,  that  he  was  not  only  permittee, 
d«uiDg  some  years,  to  live  unmolested,  but 
was  emploved  in  the  lowest  sort  of  political 
drudgery.  In  the  summer  of  1808,  while  he 
was  preparing  to  visit  the  south  of  France,  he 
received  a  letter  which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 
It  was  from  Duroc,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Napoleon's  confidence 
and  favour. 

•*The  First  Consul,  having  been  informed 
that  Citizen  Barere  is  about  to  set  out  for  the 
country,  desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

''Citizen  Barere  will  every  week  draw  up  a 
report  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  government,  and  generally 
oa  every  thing  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  the  First  Consul  to  learn. 

••He  may  write  with  perfect  fVeedom. 

«  He  will  deliver  his  reports  under  seal  into 
General  Dnroc's  own  hand,  and  General  Duroc 
will  deliver  them  to  the  First  Consul.  But  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  nobody  should  sus- 
pect that  this  species  of  communication  lakts 
place;  and,  should  any  such  suspicion  get 
abroad,  the  First  Consul  will  cease  to  receive 
the  reports  of  Citizen  Barere. 

« It  will  also  be  proper  that  Citizen  Barere 
should  frequently  insert  in  the  journals  articles 
tending  to  animate  the  public  mind,  particu- 
lariy  against  the  English." 

During  some  years  Bardre  continued  to  dis- 
cliarge  the  functions  assiened  to  him  by  -his 
master.  Secret  reports,  filled  with  the  talk  of 
cofiee-houses,  were  carried  by  him  every  week 
to  the  Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that  he 
look  especial  pains  to  do  all  the  barm  in  his 
power  to  the  returned  emigrants.  It  was  not 
hit  fault  if  Napoleon  was  tMt  apprised  of  every 
murmur  and  every  sarcasm  which  old  mar- 
quessec  who  bad  lost  their  estates,  and  old  cler- 
gymen who  had  lost  their  benefices,  uttered 
against  the  imperial  system.  M.  Hippolyte 
Caraot,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  so  much  blinded 
by  party  spirit,  that  he  seems  to  reckon  this 
dtrty  wickedness  among  hltt  hero's  titles  to 
public  eateem. 

Bar^  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  indefhti- 
gable  journalist  and  pamphleteer.  He  set  up  a 
paper  directed  against  England,  and  called  the 
Mtmtrua  JtmtiMUmmiqve,  He  planned  a  work 
eatitled,  «« France  made  great  and  illustrious 
by  Napoleon."  When  the  imperial  govem- 
ncat  was  tttablislMd,  the  old  regicide  made 


himself  conspicuous  even  among  tlie  erMNI 
of  fiatterers  by  the  peculiar  Ailsomene&s  of  bia 
adulation.  He  translated  into  French  aomi- 
temptible  volume  of  Italian  verses,  entitled, 
**The  Poetic  Crown,  composed  on  the  fdorious 
accession  of  Napoleon  the  First,  by  the  Shep- 
herds of  Arcadia.**  He  commenced  a  new 
series  of  Carmairnoles  very  different  from 
those  which  had  charmed  the  Mountain.  The 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  said,  was 
mean ;  Napoleon  ought  to  be  Emperor  of  Eu- 
rope. King  of  Italy  was  too  humble  an  appel- 
lation ;  Napoleon's  style  ought  to  be  King  of 
Kings. 

But  Bardre  laboured  to  small  purpoae  in 
both  his  vocations.  Neither  as  a  writer  nor  mh 
a  spy  was  he  of  much  use.  He  complains 
bitterly  that  his  paper  did  not  sell.  While  the 
Journal  <ie$  Debat$^  then  flourishing  under  tke 
able  management  of  Geoflroy,  had  a  circula- 
tion of  at  least  twenty  thousand  copies,  the 
Memorial  JhUibfiianrnqut  never,  in  its  most  pros^ 
perous  times,  had  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
subscribers;  and  these  subscribers  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  persons  residing  far  from 
Paris,  probably  Gascons,  among  whom  the 
name  of  Barere  had  itot  yet  lost  its  influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers,  generally 
attributes  the  public  neglect  to  any  cause 
rather  than  to  the  true  one ;  and  Barire  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  old 
hatred  to  Paris  revived  in  all  its  fury.  That 
city,  he  sa3rs,  has  no  sympathy  with  France. 
No  Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a  journal 
which  dwells  on  the  real  wants  and  interests 
of  the  country.  To  a  Parisian  nothing  is  so 
ridiculous  as  patriotism.  The  higher  classes 
of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted  to 
England.  A  corporal  from  London  is  better 
received  among  them  than  a  French  general.* 
A  journal,  therefore,  which  attacks  England 
has  no  chance  of  their  support. 

A  much  better  explanaUon  of  the  failure  of 
the  MemorinU  was  given  by  Bonaparte  at  St. 
Helena.  **  Bardre,"  said  he  to  Barry  O'Mecra, 
«*  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  talent ; 
but  I  did  not  find  hitn  so.  I  employed  him  to 
write ;  but  he  did  not  display  ability.  He  used 
many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid  argu- ' 
ment;  nothing  but  ccgHtmerii  wrapped  up  ia 
high-sounding  language." 

The  truth  is,  that  though  Barere  was  a  man 
of  quick  parts,  and  could  do  with  ease  what 
he  could  do  at  all,  he  bad  never  been  a  good 
writer.  In  the  day  of  his  power,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  haranguing  an  excitable  audi- 
ence on  exciting  topics.  The  fhults  of  his 
style  passed  uncensnted ;  for  it  was  a  time  of 
literary  as  well  as  of  civil  lawlessness,  and  a 
patriot  was  licensed  to  violate  the  ordinary 
rules  of  composition  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social  morality. 
Bnt  there  had  now  been  a  literaiy  as  well  as  a 
civil  reaction.  As  there  was  again  a  throne 
and  a  court,  a  magistracy,  a  chivalry,  and  a 
hierarchy,  so  was  there  a  revival  of  classical 
taste.  Honor  was  again  paid  to  the  prose  of 
Pascal  and  Masillon,  and  to  the  verse  of  Raoinc 
and  La  Fontaine.  The  oratory  which  bad  de» 
lighted  the  galleries  of  the  Convention,  was  not 
only  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  Unguage  of 
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ViMehtrdoiiiii  and  JninTille,  but  was  axsociated 
in  the  poblte  mind  with  images  of  horror.  All 
the  peculiarities  of  the  AnacreoD  of  the  guillo- 
tine, his  words  onknown  to  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Academy*  his  eoacetts  and  his  jokes,  his 
Gascon  idiomH  and  his  Oaseon  b3rperboles,  had 
become  as  odious  as  the  cant  of  the  Puritans 
waK  in  fingland  after  the  Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of 
the  Reicn  of  Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear 
them.  He  was  all*powerfnl  and  at  the  height 
of  glory ;  they  were  weak  and  universally  ab- 
horred. He  was  a  severeifni*  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  already  meditated  a  matrimonial  alli- 
anee  with  sovereigns.  He  was  naturally  un- 
willing, in  his  new  position,  to  hold  any  mur- 
course  with  the  worst  class  of  Jacobins.  Had 
Bar^re*s  literary  assistance  been  important  to 
the  government,  personal  aversion  might  have 
yielded  to  considerations  of  policy ;  but  there 
was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  with  a  worth- 
less man  irho  had  also  proved  a  worthless 
writer.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  gave  loose  to 
his  feelings.  Bardre  was  not  gently  dropped, 
not  sent  into  an  honourable  retirement,  but 
spumed  and  scourged  away  like  a  troublesome 
ilog.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  six 
copies  of  his  jortmal  on  fine  paper  daily  to  the 
Tuileries.  Instead  of  receiving  the  thanks  and 
praises  which  he  expected,  he  was  dryly  told 
that  the  great  man  had  ordered  Ave  copies  to 
be  sent  back.  Still  he  foiled  on ;  still  he  che- 
rished a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon  -  would 
relent,  and  that  at  last  some  share  in  the 
honours  of  (he  state  would  reward  so  much 
assid  )ity  and  so  much  obseqiiioasi>ess.  He 
was  bitterly  undeceived.  Under  the  imperial 
constitution  the  electoral  college  of  the  depart- 
ments did  not  possess  the  right  of  choosing 
senators  or  deputies,  but  merely  that  of  pre- 
tenting  candidates.  From  among  these  can- 
didates the  emperor  named  members  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  named  members  of  the 
legislative  bodies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees  were  still  strangely  partial  to 
Banere.  In  the  year  1806,  they  were  disposed 
to  present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  senate. 
On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  the  president  of  the  electoral 
eollege  was  directed  to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain 
terms,  that  such  a  ehoiee  would  be  disgraceful 
to  the  department.  All  thought  of  naming 
Ban^re  a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  conse- 
quently dropped.  But  the  people  of  Atgel^ 
rentu!^  to  nanM  him  a  candidate  for  the 
legislative  body.  That  body  was  altogether 
destitute  of  weight  and  dignity;  it  was  not 
permitted  to  debieue ;  its  only  function  was  to 
vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government 
proposed.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
any  man,  who-  had  sat  in  free  and  powerful 
deliberative  assemblies,  couM  condescend  to 
be&r  a  part  in  soch  a  mummery.  Bar^,  how- 
ever, was  desirous  of  a  place  even  in  this  mock 
legislature;  and  a  place  even  in  this  mock 
legislature  was  refused  to  him.  In  the  whole 
senate  he  had  not  a  single  vote. 

8uch  treatment  was  sulflcient,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  to  move  the  most  abject  of 
mankind  to  resentment  8till,  however,  Ba- 
fdre  cringed  and  fawned  -on*    Hit  leuers  came 


weekly  to  the  Tuileries  till  the  year  1807.  At 
length,  while  he  was  actually  writing  the  t^o 
hundred  and.  twenty4hird  of  the  series,  a  n^le 
was  pnt  into  bis  hands.  It  was  from  Duroc, 
and  was  much  more  perspicuous  than  polite. 
Ban^re  was  requested  to  send  no  more  of  his 
reports  to  the  palace,  as  the  emperor  was  too 
biLsy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces 
even  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and  the  contempt 
of  the  court  was  felt  to  the  quick  even  by  ihe 
callous  heart  of  Barftre.  He  had  humbled 
himself  to  the  dust ;  and  he  had  humbled  him- 
self in  vain.  Having  been  eminent  among  the 
rulers  of  a  great  and  victorious  state,  he  had 
stooped  to  serve  a  master  in  the  vilest  capaci- 
ties ;  and  he  had  been  told  that,  even  in  those 
capacities,  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  pittance 
which  had  been  disdainfully  flung  to  him.  He 
was  now  degraded  below  the  level  even  of  the 
hirelings  whom  the  government  employed  Jn 
the  most  infamous  offices.  He  stood  idle  in 
the  market-place,  not  because  he  thought  apy 
ofHce  too  infamous ;  but  because  none  wooild 
hire  him. 

Yet  he  had  reason  to  think  hiqnself  fortu- 
nate; for,  had  all  that  is  avowed  in  these  Me- 
moirs  been  tlien  known,  he  would  have  received 
very  different  tokens  of  the  imperial  displqa^ 
sure.  We  learn  from  himself,  that  while  pqb- 
lishing  daily  columns  of  flattery  on  Bonaparte, 
and  while  carrying  weekly  budgets  of  calumny 
to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  in  close  connection 
with  the  agents  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
then  by  no  means  favourably  disposed  towards 
France,  employed  to  watch  all  that  passed  at 
Paris;  was  permitted  to  read  all  their  secret 
despatches ;  was  consulted  by  them  as  to  tbe 
temper  of  the  public  mind  and  the  character 
of  Napoleon;  and  did  his  best  to  persuade 
them  that  the  government  was  in  a  tottering 
condition,  and  that  the  new  sovereign  was  not, 
as  the  world  supposed,  a  great  statesman  and 
soldier.  Next,  Bar^re,  still  the  flatterer  apd 
talebearer  of  the  imperial  court,  connected 
himself  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Spanish 
envoy.  He  owns  that  with  that  envoy  he  had 
relations  which  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
conceal  from  his  own  government;  that  they 
met  twice  a  day,  and  that  their  conversation 
chiefly  turned  on  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  on 
hit  designs  against  Spain,  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  rendering  those  designs  abortive.  Jn 
troth,  Bar^re's  iMiseness  was  tinfatbomable. 
In  the  lowest  deeps  of  shame  he  found  out 
tower  deeps.  It  is  bad  to  be  a  sycophant ;  it 
is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But  even  among  syco- 
phants and  spies  there  are  degrees  of  mean- 
ness. The  vilest  sycophant  is  be  who  privily 
slanders  the  master  on  whom  he  fawns ;  tfie 
vilest  spy  is  he  who  serves  foreigners  against 
the  government  of  his  native  land. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barire  lived  in  obscurity, 
railing  as  bitterly  as  his  craven  cowardice 
would  permit  against  the  imperial  administra- 
tion, and  coming  sometimes  unpleasoxuly 
across  the  police.  When  the  Bourbons, re- 
turned, he,  as  might  be  expected,  becamt;  a 
royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  l|he 
horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the  Restora- 
tion had  delivered  France,  and  magnifyiiuL^'' 
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wisdom  and  goodness  which  had  dictated  the 
charter.  He  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Loait,  he  who  had  moTcd  the  decree  for  the 
trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  who#e  haired  of 
Monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  ev^  apon 
the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monarchs,  assures 
us  with  great  complacency,  that  **  in  this  work 
monarchical  principles  and  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon  are  nobly  expressed."  By 
thif  apostacy  he  got  nothing,  not  even  any 
additional  infamy;  for  his  diaracter  was  al- 
ready too  black  to  be  blackened. 

Daring  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged 
for  a  very  short  time  into  public  life ;  he  was 
chosen  by  his  native  district  a  member  of  the 
(Chamber  of  Representatives.  But  though  that 
assembly  was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
men  who  regarded  the  excesses  of  the  Jaco- 
bins with  indulgence,  he  found  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  general  aversion.  When  the  President 
first  informed  the  Chamber  that  M.  BarAre  re- 
qaested  a  hearing,  a  deep  and  indignant  mur- 
mur ran  round  the  benches.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterioo,  Barere  proposed  that  the  Cham- 
ber should  save  France  from  the  victorious 
enemy,  by  patting  forth  a  proclamation  about 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  Lacedemo- 
nian custom  of  wearing  flowers  in  times  of 
extreme  danger.  WheUier  this  composition, 
W  h  had  then  appeared,  woald  have  stopped 
the  English  and  PnL<tsian  armies,  is  a  question 
respecting  which  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
*rhe  Chamber  refused  to  adopt  this  last  of  the 
Carmagnoles. 

The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bourbons 
returned.  Yhe  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
after  buriesquing  daring  a  few  weeks  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Convention,  retired 
with  the  well-earned  character  of  having  been 
the  silliest  political  assembly  that  had  met  in 
France.  Those  dreaming  pedants  and  praters 
never  for  a  moment  comprehended  their  posi- 
tion. They  could  never  understand  that  Eu- 
rope must  be  either  conciliated  or  vanquished ; 
that  Europe  could  be  conciliated  only  bv  the 
restoration  of  Louis,  and  vanquished  only  by 
means  of  a  dictatorial  power  entrusted  to  Na- 
poleon. They  would  not  hear  of  Louis ;  yet 
the^  would  not  hear  of  the  only  measures 
which  could  keep  him  out.  They  incurred  the 
enmity  of  all  foreign  powers  by  putting  Napo- 
leon at  their  head;  yet  they  shackled  him, 
thwarted  him,  quarrelled  with  him  about  every 
trifle,  abandoned  him  on  the  first  reverse. 
They  then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisi- 
tions to  eight  hundred  thousand  bavonets; 
played  at  making  a  constitution  for  their  coun- 
try, when  it  depended  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
victor  whether  they  should  have  a  country; 
and  were  at  last  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
their  babble  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected, 
¥o  bitteriy  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  that  there 
was  no  small  risk  of  a  new  reign  of  terror. 
It  H  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  king,  his 
ministers,  and  his  allies,  exerted  themselves  to 
restrain  the  violence  of  the  fanatical  royalists, 
and  that  the  punishments  inflicted,  though  in 
9m  opinion  ttojvttiftahlty  w«rt  faw  and  lenient 


when  compared  widi  those  wbidl  were  §&• 
roanded  by  M.  de  Labonrdonnaye  and  M.  Hyde 
de  Neuville.  ^  We  have  always  heard,  and  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  government  waa 
not  disposed  to  treat  even  the  regicides  with 
severity.  But  on  this  point  the  feeling  of  the 
Chamber  of  Depnties  was  so  strong,  dnt  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  some  conces- 
sion. It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that  whoever, 
having  voted  in  January  17M  for  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  in  any  manner  given 
In  an  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Buona- 
parte dtiring  the  hundred  days,  should  be  ban- 
ished for  life  from  France.  Barere  fell  within 
this  description.  He  had  voted  for  the  deatli 
of  Louis ;  and  he  had  sat  tn  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  during  the  hundred  days. 

He  accordingly  retired  tu  Belgium,  and  re- 
sided  there,  forgotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the 
year  1830.  After  the  Revolution  of  July  he 
was  at  liberty  to  return  to  France,  and  he  fixed 
his  residence  in  his  native  province.  But  he 
was  soon  involved  in  a  succession  of  lawsuits 
with  his  nearest  relations—'*  three  fatal  sisters 
and  an  ungrateful  brother."  to  use  his  own 
words.  Miio  was  in  the  right  is  a  question 
about  which  we  have  no  means  of  jadging, 
and  certainly  shall  not  take  Bar^s  word. 
The  courts  appear  to  have  decided  some  pointa 
in  his  favour  and  some  against  him.  The 
natural  inference  is,  that  there  were  iaults  on 
all  sides.  The  result  of  this  litigation  was, 
that  the  old  man  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  paternal 
bouse. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  ftrom  the  few  facts 
which  remain  to  be  mentioned,  Barere  con- 
tinued Barere  to  the  last.  After  his  exile  be 
turned  Jacobin  again,  and,  when  he  came  hack 
to  France,  joined  the  party  of  the  extreme  left 
in  railing  at  Louis  Philippe,  and  at  all  Lonis 
Philippe^  ministers.  M.  Casimir  P^rier,  M. 
de  Brogtie,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.Thiers,  in  par-. 
ticular,  are  honoured  with  his  abuse ;  and  the 
king  himself  is  held  tip  to  execration  aa  a  hy- 
pocritical tyrant  Nevertheless,  Bar6re  hid 
no  scruple  about  accepting  a  charitable  dona- 
tion of  a  thousand  francs  a  year  from  the  pnvy 
purse  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  hated  and  re- 
viled. This  pension,  together  with  some  small 
sums  occasionally  doled  out  to  him  by  the  de> 
partment  of  the  Interior,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  distressed  man  of  lettera,  ami  by  the 
department  of  Justice,  on  the  pound  that  he 
had  formerly  held  a  high  judicial  office,  saved 
him  fW>m  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread. 
Having  survived  all  his  colleagues  of  the  re- 
nowned committee  of  public  safety,  and  almost 
all  his  colleagues  of  the  Convention,  he  died 
in  January  1841.  He  had  attained  his  eighty- 
sixth  year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  onr  readers  what 
we  believe  to  he  a  just  account  of  this  man's 
lifl».  Can  it  be  necessary  for  us  lo  add  any 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  jodf* 
raent  of  his  character  t  If  we  were  writing 
about  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  about  Camot,  about  Robes- 
pierre, or  Bt.  Just,  nay,  even  about  Coothon, 
Collot,  or  Billaud,  we  might  feel  it  neeeaanry 
to  go  into  a  full  examination  of  the  argni 
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'  wbteb  bave  been  employed  to  vindicate  or  to 
ezcnte  the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we 
thmk,  show  that  France  was  saved  from  ber 
Ibreign  enemies,  not  br  the  system  of  Terror, 
bat  in  spite  of  it ;  and  that  the  perils  which 
were  made  the  plea  for  the  violent  policy  of  the 
Moaatain,  were,  to  a  great  ectent,  created  by 
that  very  policy.  We  could,  we  think,  also 
show  that  the  evils  produced  by  the  Jacobin 
administration  did  not  terminate  when  it  fell ; 
that  it  bequeathed  a  lon^r  series  of  calamities 
to  Prance  and  to  Europe;  that  public  opinion, 
which  had  daring  two  generations  been  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  favourable 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  underwent,  dur* 
Ing  the  days  of  Terror,  a  change  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  to  be  distinctly  perceived.  It 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  such  a  change, 
when  men  saw  that  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  champions  of  popular  rights  had 
compressed  into  the  space  of  twelve  months 
more  crimes  than  the  kings  of  France,  Mero- 
vingian, Carlovingian,  and  Capetian,  had  per- 
petrated in  twelve  centuries.  Freedom  was 
regarded  as  a  great  delusion.  Men  were  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  government  of  hereditary 
pnnces,  of  fortunate  soldiers,  of  nobles,  of 
priests ;  to  any  government  bat  that  of  philo- 
sophers and  philanthropists.  Hence  the  im- 
perial despottism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and 
Its  silent  tribune,  its  dungeons  stronger  than 
the  old  Bastile,  and  its  tribunals  more  obse- 
quious than  the  old  parliaments.  Hence  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  Chamber  of  181  A,  with  its  categories  of 

Sroscription,  the  revival  of  the  feudal  spirit, 
le  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  the  appearance  of  a  new 
breed  of  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  in  the  full 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence  the 
admission  of  Prance  into  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  the  war  waged  by  the  old  soldiera  of  the 
tri-coloor  against  the  liberties  of  Spain.  Hence, 
too,  the  apprehensions  with  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  most  temperate  plans  (br  widen- 
ing the  narrow  ba^is  of  the  French  represen- 
tation are  regarded  by  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  security  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  order.  Half  a  century  has  not 
snfliced  to  obliterate  the  rtain  which  one  year 
of  depravity  and  madness  has  left  on  the 
nobleft  of  causes. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner 
In  which  writere  like  M.  Hippolyte  Oarnot 
defend  or  excuse  the  Jacobin  administration, 
while  they  declaim  against  the  reaction  which 
followed.  That  the  reaction  has  produced  and 
i»  still  producing  much  evil,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  what  produced  the  reaction  t  The  spring 
flies  up  with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  with 
which  it  has  been  pressed  down.  The  pendu- 
lum which  is  drawn  far  in  one  direction  swmgs 
as  (kr  in  the  other.  The  joyous  madness  of 
intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed  by  lan- 
guor and  nausea  on  the  morrow.  And  so,  in 
polities,  it  is  the  sure  law  that  ev«>!ry  excess 
shall  generate  its  opposite ;  nor  does  he  deserve 
the  name  of  a  statesman  who  strikes  a  sreat 
blow  without  (blly  calculating  the  effect  of  the 
reboand.  But  such  calculation  was  infinitely 
WfMd  the  rtaeh  of  tb«  authon  of  the  Beign  of 


Terror.  Violence,  and  more  violence,  blocd, 
and  more  blood,  made  up  their  whole  policy. 
In  a  few  months  these  poor  creatures  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  reaction,  of  which  none  of 
them  saw,  and  of  which  none  of  us  may  see, 
the  close;  and,  having  brought  it  about,  they 
marvelled  at  it;  they  bewailed  it;  they  exe- 
crated it;  they  ascribed  it  to  every  thing  but 
the  real  cause — their  own  immorality  and  their 
own  profound  incapacity  for  the  conduct  of 
great  affaire. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  which, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  advert;  for,  the  defence  which  has 
been  set  up  for  the  Jacobin  policy,  good  or  bad, 
it  is  a  defence  which  cannot  avail  Barire. 
From  his  own  life,  from  his  own  pen,  finom  his 
own  mouth,  we  can  prove  that  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  even  to  sincere  fanaticism,  not  even  to 
misdirected  and  ill-regulated  patriotism,  but 
either  to  cowardice,  or  to  delight  in  human 
misery.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it  was  from 
public  spirit  that  he  murdered  the  Girondists! 
In  these  very  Memoira  be  tells  ns  that  he  al- 
ways regarded  their  death  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  France.  Win  it  be 
pretended  that  it  was  from  public  spirit  that  he 
raved  for  the  head  of  the  Austrian  woman! 
In  these  very  Memoira  he  tells  us  that  the  time 
spent  in  attacking  her  was  ill-spent,  and  ought 
to  have  been  employed  in  concerting  measures 
of  national  defence.  Will  it  be  pretended  that 
he  was  induced  by  sincere  and  earnest  abhor- 
rence of  kingly  government  to  butcher  the  living 
and  to  outrage  the  dead ;  he  who  invited  Na- 
poleon to  take  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  he 
who  assures  ns,  that  after  the  Restoration  be 
expressed  in  noble  language  bis  attachment  to 
monarchy,  and  to  the  house  of  Bourtvon  t  Had 
he  been  less  mean,  something  might  have  been 
said  in  extenuation  of  his  cruelty.  Had  he 
been  less  cruel,  something  might  have  been 
said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanness.  But  for 
him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for  him  who  pa- 
tron ixed  Lebon  and  betrajfed  Demerville,  for 
him  who  wantoned  alternately  in  gasconades 
of  Jacobinism,  and  gasconades  of  servility, 
what  excuse  has  the  largest  charity  to  offer! 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  some- 
thing about  two  parts  of  his  character,  which 
his  biographer  appeara  to  consider  as  deserving 
of  high  admiration.  Bai^re,  it  is  admitted,  was 
somewhat  fickle;  but  in  two  things  he  was 
consistent,  in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in, 
his  hatred  to  Bnglaod.  If  this  were  so,  we 
must  say  that  England  is  much  more  beholden 
to  him  than  Christianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may  bias 
our  judgment ;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not 
flatter  ourselves  when  we  say,  that  Barere*s 
aversion  to  our  country  was  a  sentiment  as 
deep  and  constant  as  his  mind  was  capable  of 
entertaining.  The  value  of  this  compliment 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  diminished  by  the  cir> 
cumstance,  that  he  knew  very  little  about  us. 
His  ignorance  of  oar  instimtions,  mannere,  and 
history,  is  the  less  excusable,  because,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  consorted  much, 
during  Uie  peace  of  Amiens,  with  EngUshmen 
of  note,  such  as  that  cmiAent  nobUmaa  Loid 
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€}ffftteD,  and  that  not  lew  emineDt  philosopher 
Mr  Mackenzie  CcBfbisu  In  spite,  however,  of 
his  connection  with  these  well-known  orna- 
ments of  onr  country,  be  was  so  ill  informed 
About  ns  as  to  Uncy  that  our  government  was 
always  laying  plans  to  torment  bim.  If  he 
was  hooted  at  Saintes,  probably  by  people 
whose  relations  be  had  murdered,  it  was  be- 
cause the  cabinet  of  8t.  James  had  hired  the 
mob.  If  nobody  would  read  his  bad  books,  it 
was  because  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  had 
secured  the  reviewers.  His  accounts  of  Mr. 
Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of 
Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with  blunders,  surpassing 
.  even  the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by 
Frenehmen  who  write  about  England.  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  be  tells  us,  were  ministers  in 
two  diAerent  reigns.  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund 
was  instituted  in  order  to  enable  England  to 
pay  subsidies  to  the  powers  allied  against  the 
French  Republic.  The  Doke  of  Wellington's 
house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by  the  nation, 
which  twice  voted  the  sura  of  £200,000  for  the 
purpose.  This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  frescoes,  which  were  also  paid  for 
out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr.  Canning  was  the 
first  Englishoftan  whose  death  Europe  had  rea- 
son to  lament;  for  the  death  of  Lord  Ward,  a 
relation,  we  presume,  of  Lord  Greaten  and  Mr. 
Cosf  his,  had  been  an  immense  benefit  to  man- 
kind. 

Ignorant,  however,  as  Barere  was,  he  knew 
enough  of  us  to  hate  us ;  and  we  persuade  our- 
selves that,  had  he  known  us  better,  he  would 
have  hated  us  more.  The  nation  which  has 
combined,  beyond  all  example  and  all  hope, 
the  blessings  of  liberty  with  those  of  order, 
might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  one  who 
bad  been  false  alike  to  the  cause  of  order  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  have  had  amongst 
us  intemperate  zeal  for  popular  rights;  we 
have  had.  amongst  us  also  the  intemperan^  of 
loyalty.  But  we  have  never  been  shocked  by 
such  a  spectacle  as  the  Barere  of  1794,  or  as 
the  Barere  of  1804.  Compared  with  him,  our 
fiercest  demagogues  have  been  gentle;  com- 
pared with  him,  our  meanest  courtiers  have 
been  manly.  Mix  together  Thistlewood  and 
Bubb  Dodington,  and  you  are  still  far  from 
.having  Barere.  The  antipathy  between  him 
and  us  is  such,  that  neither  for  the  crimes  of 
his  earlier,  nor  for  those  of  his  later  life,  does 
oar  language,  rich  as  it  is,  furnish  us  with  ade- 
quate names.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to 
relate  his  history  without  having  perpetual 
>  recourse  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  base- 
ness. It  is  not  e$^  to  give  a  notion  of  his 
conduct  in  the  Convention,  without  using  those 
emphatic  terms,  gmihtinwU^  noyadi,  fimUade, 
^nUrmUadi.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of 
his  conduct  under  the  consulate  and  the  em- 
pire, without  borrowing  such  words  as  mouchard 
and  tmukm. 

We,  therefore,  like  his  invectives  against  ns 
.much  better  than  any  thing  else  that  he  has 
written;  and  dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with 
crmplacenoy,  but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  grati- 
tude.   It  was  but  little  that  he  could  do  to  pro- 


mote the  honour  of  our  country;  but  thatlittfe 
he  did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Benegadey 
traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slanderer,  mnrderer, 
hack-writer,  police-spy — the  one  small  service 
which  he  could  render  to  England,  was  to  hate 
ber:  and  such  as  he  was  may  all  who  hate 
her  be. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with 
equal  satisfaction  that  fervent  and  constant 
zeal  for  religion,  which,  according  to  M.  Hip- 
polyte  Camot,  distinguished  Barere ;  for,  as  we 
think  that  whatever  brings  dishonour  on  reli- 
gion is  a  serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  indulged 
a  hope  that  Barere  was  an  atheist.  We  no^r 
learn,  however,  that  he  was  at  no  lime  even, a 
sceptic,  that  he  adhered  to  his  foith  through  the 
whole  Revolution,  and  that  he  has  left  severikl 
manuscript  works  on  divinity.  One  of  these 
IS  a  pious  treatise,  entitled,  **0f  Christianity 
and  of  its  Influence.''  Another  consists  of 
meditations  on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubt- 
less greatly  console  and  edify  the  church. 

This  maikes  the  character  complete.  What- 
soever things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are 
di&honest,  whatsoever  things  are  unjust,  what- 
soever things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things 
are  hateful,  whatsoever  things  are  of  evil  re- 
port, if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be  auy 
infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blended 
in  Barere.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting, 
and  that  M.  Hyppolyte  Carnot  has  snpplied. 
When  to  such  an  a.sscmblage  of  qualities  it 
high  profession  of  piety  is  added,  the  effect 
becomes  overpowering.  We  sink  under  the 
contemplation  of  such  exquisite  and  mani- 
fold perfection ;  and  feel,  with  deep  humili^, 
how  presumptuous  it  was  in  us  to  think  of 
composing  the  legend  of  this  beatified  athlete 
of  the  faith,  Saint  Bertrand  of  the  Carmag* 
noles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  hio. 
But  let  him  go.  We  did  not  seek  him  out,  and 
will  not  keep  him  longer.  If  those  who  call 
themselves  his  friends  had  not  forced  him  on 
our  notice,  we  should  never  have  vouchsafnl 
to  him  more  than  a  passing  word  of  scorn  uid 
abhorrence,  such  as  we  might  fling  at  his 
brethren,  Hebert  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and 
Carrier  and  Lebon.  We  have  no  pleasure  i|i 
seeing  human  nature  thus  degraded.  We  turn 
with  disgust  from  the  filthy  and  spiteful  Yahoos 
of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most  spite- 
ful Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble  creature 
when  compared  with  the  Barere  of  history. 
But  what  is  no  pleasure,  M.  Hyppolyte  Carnpt 
has  made  a  duty.  It  is  no  light  thing,  that  a 
man  in  high  and  honourable  public  trust,  a 
man  who,  from  his  connections  and  position, 
may  not  unnaturally  be  suppo5ed  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  class  of  his  countrvmen, 
should  come  forward  to  demand  approbation 
for  a  life,  black  with  every  sort  of  wickedness, 
and  unredeemed  by  a  single  virtue.  This  M. 
Hippolite  Camot  has  done.  By  attempting  to 
enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has  forced 
us  to  gibbet  it;  and  we  venture  to  say  that, 
fi'om  the  eminence  of  infamy  on  which  we 
have  placed  it,  he  will  not  easily  take  it  dowo. 
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Tmt  wim  wma  of  aatiquity  lored  to  convex 
Wfftrvolkm  ^3B^Mr  the  ooireruig  of  apologue; 
f^adf  llMmgli  tkis  prtdice  of  theirs  is  geuerally 
ihoughl  oluldi«k«  ve  «)iaU  make  no  apology  for 
li^opiiag  it  OS  thte  pretest  oocasioo.  Ageue- 
pratiott  whick  kmM  Wttbt  ekven  editioas  of  a 
po^fli  by  Mr«  lobort  ItoatgoroeiY,  may  well 
.vandeaotDd  to  listm  to  m  fable  of  Pilpay. 

A  piova  Brabouu*  it  is  written,  made  a  vow 
)lbat»  on  a  certain  daj  be  would  sacrifice  a 
abeep»  and  on  tbe  appointed  morning  he  went 
Tortb  to  bny  one.  There  Itved  in  his  neighbour- 
liopd  diree  rognes  who  knew  of  his  vow,  and 
laid  a  soheme  for  profiting  by  it.  The  first  met 
him  and  said,  «*  Oh,  Brahmin,  wilt  ikon  boy  a 
ahmt  lha.v»  otto  iSt  for  saaenfice.'^^'*  b  is 
for  thai  very  pvrpose»"  said  the  holy  nun, 
« that  I  came  fonli  this  dayJ^  Then  the  imr 
fostor  •peaed  a  hag,  and  broaght  o«t  of  it  an 
ipoclean  beast*  an  «g^  dog,  lame  and  bUnd. 
Theraon  the  Brahmin  cried  oaet,  **  Wretch*  who 
Jonchest  thiafs  impnre,  and  nttcrest  things  on- 
Jlnie>  oaOest  thoa  thai  c«r  a  sheep  T-^  Tmly," 
Viawansd  the  oOwr,  *<iti8askeepoftheiinest 
liaeoe,  and  of  the  sweetest  iesh.  Oh,  Brahmin, 
tx  will  be  aa  ofleriag  most  acceptable  to  the 
aoda?'— ^Fri^nd,^  said  the  Brahmin,  •'either 
ooa  or  I  mast  be  bliad." 

ijist  than  one  of  die  accomplices  came  np. 
5  Fraised  be  the  godsT  said  thu  second  rogue, 
«■  that  I  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  going 
Jo  the  maitet  for  a  sheep!  This  is  snch  a 
jheea  aa  I  wanted.  For  how  mnch  wilt  thou 
^ell  ur  When  die  Brahmin  heard  this, his 
inind  wared  to  and  fro,  like  one  swinging  in 
ike  air  at  a  holy  festival  ••Bir,^  said  he  to  tbe 
liifv  cooMer,  « take  heed  what  thou  dost ;  this  is 
po  sheep,  bm  an  unclean  cur."— *•  Ob,  Brah- 
nin/*  said  te  new  comer»  **  thoa  art  drunk  or 
^aadr 

At  this  time  the  third  confederate  drew  near. 
«Let  ua  ask  this  man,**  said  the  Brahmin, 
^  what  the  creature  ia,  and  I  will  stand  by  what 
)ie  shall  say."  To  this  the  others  agreed;  and 
the  Brahmin  caUed  out,  «'Qh,  stranger,  what 
ioet  than  call  thia  beast  r—«  Barely,  oh.  Brah- 
min^'* said  the  knave,  ««it  is  a  fine  sheep." 
Then  the  Brahmia  said,  «•  Surely  the  gods  have 
m^cea  away  my  senses,"— and  he  asked  pardon 
af  Um  who  carried  the  dog,  and  bought  it  for 
1^  meaaare  of  riee  and  a  pot  of  ghee,  and  oilered 
U  ap  to  the  gods,  who,  being  wroth  at  thia  un- 
«Jieaa  sacrificebapaota  him  with  a  sort  disease 
la  aU  his  joints. 

Thus,  or  nearly  thus,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
jnaa  the  story  of  the  Sanscrit  JBnop,  The 
moralt  like  the  moral  of  every  fable  thai  as 
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worth  tbe  telling,  lies  on  the  surface.  Tbe 
writer  evidently  meaaa  to  caution  us  againsa 
the  pracu'ces  of  piiflers,— a  class  of  people 
who  have  more  than  once  talked  th<*  public 
into  the  most  absurd  errors,  but  who  surely 
never  played  a  more  curious,  or  a  more  dif&- 
cnlt  trick,  than  when  they  passed  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  off  upon  the  world  as  a  great  poet 

In  aa  age  ia  which  there  are  so  few  readers 
that  a  writer  cannot  subsist  on  tbe  sum  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  works,  no  man  who  has 
not  an  independent  fortune  can  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  unless  he  is  assisted  by 
patronage.  In  such  an  age,  accordingly,  men 
of  letters  too  o0en  pass  their  lives  in  dangling 
at  the  heels  of  tbe  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and 
all  the  faults  which  dependence  tends  to  pro- 
duce, pass  into  their  character.  They  become 
the  parasites  and  slaves  of  the  great.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  how  many  of  the  hif^hcst 
and  most  exquisitelv  formed  of  human  intel- 
lects have  been  condemned  to  the  ignominious 
labor  of  disposing  the  commonplaces  of  adu- 
lation  in  new  forms,  and  brightening  them  into 
new  splendour.  Horace  invoking  Au^^tus 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  langaagc  of  religious 
veneration^— Statins  flattering  a  tyrant,  at^  the 
minion  of  a  tyrant,  for  a  morsel  of  bread,— 
Ariosto  versifying  the  whole  genealogy  of  a 
niggardly  patronr-Tasso  extolUng  the  heroic 
virtues  of  the  wretched  creature  who  locked 
him  up  in  a  mad-house, — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  instances  which  might  easily  be  given 
of  the  degradation  to  which  those  must  sub- 
mit, who,  not  possessing  a  competent  fortune, 
are  resolved  to  write  when  there  are  scarcely 
any  who  read. 

This  evil  the  prograaa  of  the  humaa  mind 
tends  to  remove.  As  a  taste  for  books  becomes 
more  and  mora  common,  tbe  patronage  of  in^ 
viduals  becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  In 
the  earlier  pan  of  the  last  century  a  marked 
change  took  place.  The  tone  of  literary  men^ 
bpth  in  this  country  and  in  France,  became 
higher  and  more  independent.  Pope  boasted 
that  he  was  the  <*one  poet"  who  had  «<  pleased 
by  manl^  ways ;"  he  derided  the  soft  dedica- 
tions with  which  Halifax  had  been  fed,— 
asserted  his  own  superiorttv  over  the  pen* 
sioned  Boileau,— and  glorified  in  being  not  the 
follower,  but  the  friend,  of  nobles  and  princes. 
The  explanation  of  all  this  is  very  simple. 
Pope  was  the  first  En^ishman  who,  by  the 
mere  sale  of  his  writmgs,  realized  a  sum 
which  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort  and  in 
pcriect  independence.  Johnson  extols  him  for 
the  magnanimity  which  ha  showed  in  inscrib- 
ing his  Iliad,  not  to  a  minister  or  a  peer,  but  to 
Congreve.  In  our  lime,  this  would  scarcely 
be  a  subject  for  praise.  Nobody  is  astonished 
when  Mr.  Moore  pays  a  compliment  of  thu 
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kM  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Sir  Walter  Seott 
to  Mr.  Moore.  The  idea  of  either  of  those 
gentlemen  looking  oot  for  some  k>fd  who 
would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  few  gaineas  jn 
reram  for  a  fVileome  dedication,  seems  laugh- 
ably incongruous.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
Bryden  or  Otway  would  have  done;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  blame  them  for  it.  Otway  is 
said  to  have  been  choked  with  a  piece  of  bread 
which  he  devoured  in  the rageorhanger;  and, 
whether  thw  story  be  true  or  false,  he  was,  be- 
yond all  question,  miserably  poor.  Drydeo,  at 
near  seventy,  when  at  the  head  of  the  literary 
men  of  England,  without  equal  or  second, 
received  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  Fables 
— a  collection  of  ten  thousand  verses, — and 
such  verses  as  no  man  then  "living,  except 
himself,  could  have  produced.  Pope,  at  thirty, 
had  laid  up  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds, — the  fruits  of  his  poetry.  It  was  not, 
we  suspect,  because  he  had  a  higher  spirit,  or 
a  more  scrupulous  conscience,  than  his  pre- 
decessors, but  because  he  had  a  larger  income, 
that  he  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter so  much  better  than  they  had  done. 

Prom  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  present  day, 
the  readers  have  been  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous:  and  the  writers, 
consequently,  more  and  more  independent. 
It  is  assuredly  a  great  evil,  that  men  fitted  by 
their  talents  and  acquirements  to  enlighten 
and  charm  the  world,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  tlattering  wicked  and  foolish 
patrons  in  return  for  the  very  sustenance  of 
life.  But  though  we  heartily  rejoice  that  this 
evil  is  removed,  we  cannot  but  see  with  con- 
cern that  another  evil  has  succeeded  to  it. 
The  public  is  now  the  patron,  and  a  most  libe- 
ral patron.  All  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
bestowed  on  authors  from  the  time  of  Maecenas 
to  that  of  Harley  would  not,  we  apprehend, 
make  up  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  has  been 
paid  by  English  booksellers  to  authors  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Men  of  letters  have 
accordingly  ceased  to  court  individual,  and 
have  begun  to  court  the  public  They  for- 
merly used  flattery.    They  now  use  pufRng. 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  vice  be  the 
worse,— whether  those  who  formerly  lavished 
insincere  praise  on  others,  or  those  who  now 
contrive  by  every  art  of  beggary  and  bribery 
to  stun  the  public  with  praises  of  themselves, 
disgrace  their  vocation  the  more  deeply,— we 
shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  But  of  this  we 
are  sure,— that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  new  trickery.  The  pufRng  of 
hooks  is  now  so  shamefully  and  so  success- 
fally  practised,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
are  anxious  for  the  purity  of  the  national  taste, 
or  for  the  honour  of  the  literary  character,  tn 
join  in  discountenancing  it  All  the  pens  that 
ever  were  employed  in  magnifying  Bish*s 
lucky  oflice,  Romanis's  fleecy  hosiery.  Pack- 
wood's  razor  strops,  and  Rowland*s  Kalydor, 
—all  the  placard-bearers  of  Dr.  Eady,— all  the 
wall-chalkers  of  Day  and  Martin— seem  to 
have  taken  service  with  the  poets  and  novel- 
ists of  this  generation.  Devices  which  in  the 
lowest  trades  are  considered  as  disreputable, 
are  adopted  without  scruple,  and  improved 


upon  with  a  despieaUe  iii|eDiiitj  by  people 
engaged  in  a  pursuit  whicli  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  considered  as  a  mere  trade  hy 
any  man  of  honour  and  virtue.  A  butcher  of 
the  higher  class  disdains  to  fkUt  his  meat  A 
mercer  of  the  higher  class  would  be  ashamed 
to  hang  up  papers  in  his  window  inviting  tlie 
passers-by  to  look  at  the  slock  of  a  bankrupt, 
all  of  the  first  quality,  and  going  for  half  U»e 
value.  We  expect  some  reserve,  mme  decent 
pride,  in  our  hatter  and  our  bootnmker.  Bat 
no  artifice  by  which  notoriety  can  be  obfaiBed 
is  thought  too  abject  for  a  man  of  letters. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  over  tfie  history  cC 
most  of  the  publications  which  hare  had  a  nm 
during  the  last  few  years.  Ilie  publisher  te 
oAen  the  publisher  of  some  periodical  worl^ 
In  this  periodical  work  the  first  fiourbh  of 
trumpets  is  sounded.  7*he  peal  is  then  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  all  the  other  periodical  worka 
over  which  the  publisher  or  the  author,  or  the 
author's  coterie,  may  have  any  influenee.  The 
newspapers  are  for  afortntght  filled  with  pnflb  of 
all  the  various  kinds  which  Sheridan  recounted^ 
—direct,  oblique,  and  collusive.  Sometimes 
the  praise  is  laid  on  thick  for  simple-minded 
people.  •* Pathetic,"  •'sublime,*  «« splemlid,'' 
"graceful,  brilliant  wit,"  ••exquisfle  humour,'' 
and  other  phrases  equally  flattering,  fUl  in  « 
shower  as  thick  and  as  sweet  ai  the  sugar* 
plums  at  a  Roman  carnival.  Sometimes  great- 
er art  is  used.  A  sinecure  has  been  ofl^red  to 
the  writer  if  he  would  suppress  his  wort,  or  if 
he  would  even  soften  down  a  few  of  hia  incom- 
parable portraits.  A  distinguished  military  and 
political  character  has  challenged  the  hiimiln- 
ble  satiri8t  of  the  vices  of  the  great ;  and  the 
puffer  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  partes  have 
been  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Som^ 
times  it  is  thought  expedient  that  the  puflfer 
should  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  utter  his  pane^ 
gyric  in  the  form  of  admonition!  **Such  a^ 
tacks  on  private  character  cannot  be  too  much 
condemned.  Even  the  exuberant  wit  of  our 
author,  and  the  irresistible  power  of  his  with- 
ering sarcasm,  are  no  excuses  for  that  utter 
disregard  which  he  manifests  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  the 
writer  of  such  transcendent  talents, — a  writer 
who  is  evidently  no  stranger  to  (he  kindly 
charities  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  should 
show  so  little  tenderness  to  the  fbibles  of  noble 
and  distinguished  individuals,  with  whom,  it  is 
clear,  from  every  page  of  his  work,  that  he 
must  have  been  constantly  mingling  in  socie- 
ty.** These  are  but  tame  and  feeble  imitations 
of  the  paragraphs  with  which  the  daily  papers 
are  filled  whenever  an  attorney's  derk  or  an 
apothecary's  assistant  undertakes  to  tell  the 
public,  in  bad  English  and  worse  French,  how 
people  tie  their  neckcloths  and  eat  thefr  diu 
nors  in  Chrosvenor  Square.  Tlie  editors  of  (be 
higher  and  more  respectable  newspapers 
usually  prefix  the  words  "Advertisement,*  or 
«Prom  a  Correspondent,"  to  such  paragraph^ 
But  this  makes  little  difl^nce.  liie  panegy- 
ric is  extracted,  and  the  significant  neading 
omitted.  The  fulsome  eulogy  makes  its  ap> 
pearance  on  the  covers  of  all  the  Reviews  and 
Magazines,  with  •« Times"  or  •'Glebe*'  idUti 
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tboflmli  Att  Wliten  of  te  Tiwek  and  the  Globe 
ha^e  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  urith  Mr.  Goss's 
way  of  making  old  rakes  yoang  again. 

That  people  who  Hve  l^  pefsonal  slander 
should  practise  these  arts  is  not  snfprising. 
Those  who  stoop  to  write  calumnions  books 
roay  well  aioop  to  puff  them ;— and  that  the 
basest  of  aH  trades  should  he  carried  on  in  the 
basest  of  all  manners,  is  quite  proper^  aj»d  as 
it  should  be.  But  how  any  man,  who  has  the 
least  self-respect,  the  least  regard  for  his  own 
personal  dignity,  can  condescend  to  persecute 
the  pnblic  with  this  ra^fair  importunity,  we 
do  not  understand.  Extreme  poverty  may, 
indeed,  in  some  degree,  be  an  excuse  for  em- 
ploying these  shiAs,  as  it  may  be  an  excuse 
for  stealing  a  leg  of  mutton.  But  we  really 
think  that  a  man  of  spirit  and  delicacy  would 
quite  as  soon  satisfy  his  wants  in  the  one  way 
as  in  the  other. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  an  author,  that  the  praises 
of  journalists  are  procured  by  the  money  or  in- 
fluence of  the  publisher,  and  not  by  his  own. 
^t  is  his  business  to  take  such  precautions  as 
may  prevent  others  from  doing  what  must  de- 
grade them.  It  is  for  his  honour  as  a  gentle* 
man,  and,  if  he  is  really  a  man  of  talents,  it 
will  eventually  be  for  his  honour  and  interest 
as  a  writer,  that  his  works  should  come  before 
1^  public  recommended  by  their  own  merits 
alone,  and  should  be  diaeussed  with  perfect 
freedom.  If  his  ol^eols  be  really  such  as  he 
may  own  without  shame,  he  will  find  that  they 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  better  attained  by  suf- 
fering |he  voice  of  criticism  to  be  fairly  beard. 
At  present,  we  too  often  see  a  writer  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  literary  feme  as  8hakspeare's 
usurper  obtains  sovereignty.  The  publisher 
plays  Buckingham  to  the 'author's  Richard. 
Some  few  ereatores  of  the  ooaspiraoy  are  te- 
terously  disposed  here  and  there  in  a  crowd. 
It  is  the  business  of  these  hirelings  to  throw  up 
their  caps,  and  clap  their  hands,  and  utter  their 
vivai.  The  rabble  at  first  stare  and  wonder, 
and  at  last  join  in  shouting  for  shouting's  sake ; 
and  thus  a  crown  is  placed  on  the  head  which 
has  no  right  to  it,  by  the  huzzas  of  a  few  ser- 
vile dependants. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  reading 
public  is  very  materially  influenced  even  l^ 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  those  who  as- 
sume a  right  to  criticise.  Nor  is  the  public 
altogether  to  blame  on  this  aeeovnt  Most, 
c^ren  ef  those  who  have  really  a  great  enjoys 
ment  in  reading,  are  in  the  same  state,  with 
respect  to  a  book,  in  whicb  a  man,  who  has 
never  giveu  particular  attention  to  the  art  of 
painting,  is  with  respect  to  a  picture.  Every 
man  who  has  the  least  sensibilitv  or  imagina- 
tion, derives  a  certain  pleasure  from  pictures. 
Tet  a  man  of  the  highest  and  finest  intellect 
might,  unless  he  had  formed  his  taste  by  con- 
templating the  best  pictures,  be  easily  per- 
suaded by  a  knot  of  connoisseurs  that  the  worst 
daub  in  domerset-house  was  a  miracle  of  art. 
If  he  deserves  to  be  laughed  at,  it  is  not  for  his 
ignoimnee  of  pictures,  but  for  his  ignoranee'of 
maik  He  knows  that  there  is  a  delicacy  of 
taste  is  paintnig  which  he  does  not  poeaeaa; 
that  ha  oaasoi  diacriminaie  bands,  aa  praof 


liaad  jvdfes  «aat  thai  h«  !•  ael  ihmBUar  with 
the  finest  models;  that  he  has  never  looked  at 
them  with  dose  attention ;  and  that,  when  the 
iee»eral  tOeen  of  a  piece  has  pleased  him,  or 
displeased  him,  he  has  never  troubled  himself 
to  ascertain  why.  When,  therefore,  people 
whom  he  thinks  more  competent  to  judge  than 
himself,  and  of  whose  sineericy  he  entertains 
no  doubt,  aaawe  him  that  a  particular  work  is 
exquisite^  beautiful,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  they  must  be  in  the  right  He  returns  to 
the  examination,  resolved  to  find  or  imagine 
beanties;  and  if  he  can  work  himself  up  into 
something  like  admiration,  he  exults  in  his 
own  proficiency. 

Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which  nine 
readecs  out  of  ten  judge  oi  a  book.  They  are 
ashamed  to  dislike  what  men,  who  speak  as 
having  authority,  declare  to  be  good.  At  pre 
sent,  however  contemptible  a  poem  or  a  novel 
may  be,  there  is  not  the  least  diflScolty  in  pro- 
curing Isvoorable  notices  of  it  from  all  sorts 
of  publications,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly. 
In  the  mean  time,  Httle  or  nothing  is  said  on 
the  other  side.  The  author  and  the  publisher 
are  interested  in  crying  up  the  book.  Nobody 
has  any  very  strong  interest  in  crying  it  down. 
Those  who  are  best  fitted  to  guide  the  public 
opinion,  think  it  beneath  tbem  to  expose  mere 
nonsense,  and  comfort  themselves  by  reflecting 
that  such  popularity  cannot  last.  This  con- 
temptuoas  lenity  has  been  carried  too  far.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  that  reputations  which  have 
been  forced  into  aa  nanatural  bloom,  Me  al- 
HMst  aa  soon  as  they  have  expanded ;  nor  have 
we  any  appiThensions  that  puffing  will  ever 
raise  any  scribbler  to  the  rank  of  a  classic  It 
is,  indeed,  amusing  to  turn  over  some  late  vol- 
umes of  periodical  works,  and  to  see  how 
mai^  immortal  productions  have,  within  af«w 
■lonths,  been  gathered  to  the  poems  of  Black- 
more  and  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Behn ;  how  man^ 
** profound  views  of  human  nature,"  and  **  exqui- 
site  delineations  of  fashionable  manners,"  and 
*•  vernal,  and  sunny,  and  refreshing  thoughts," 
and  "high  imaginings,"  and  « young  breath- 
ings," and  <*  embody ings,"  and  "pinings,"  and 
<*  minglings  with  the  beauty  of  the  universe," 
and  "hamonies  which  dissolve  the  soul  in  a 
passionate  sense  of  loveliness  and  divinity  "  the 
world  has  contrived  to  forget.  The  names  of 
the  books  and  the  writers  are  buried  in  as  deep 
aa  oblivion  as  the  naane  of  the  builder  of  8tone- 
bedga.  Some  of  the  well-pufied  **  fashionable 
novels"  of  the  last,  hold  the  pastry  of  the  prei> 
sent  year;  and  others  of  the  class,  which  are 
now  extolled  hi  language  almost  too  nigh-flown 
for  the  merits  of  Don  Quixote,  will,  we  havo  no 
doubt,  line  the  trunks  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
thiny«one.  But  thoiu^  we  have  no  apprehen- 
sions that  puffing  will  ever  confer  permanent 
reputation  on  the  undeserving,  we  still  think 
iVi  influence  most  pernicious.  Men  of  real 
merit  will,  if  they  persevere  at  last  reach  the 
station  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  intruders 
will  be  ejeoled  with  contempt  and  derisiott. 
But  it  is  no  small  evil  that  the  avenues  to  fame 
should  be  btodted  up  by  a  swarm  of  noisy, 
poahSag^  elbowing  preteadera,  who^  though 
they  will  not  ultimately  be  able  to  make  good 


ibctr  <iwii  Ml^wfoc,  MiMinv  Iff  vbe 
thoM  who  har«  a  right  to  •mcr.  Ail  wh9  will 
not  ^Kngraoe  tbtmset^TM  by  jomine  in  ihe  vn- 
seemlr  setiflle,  mtrac  ezpeot  to  be  at  Iret  iHnttcd 
and  shonldered  back.  8oroe  a«n  of  taieats, 
acoordingly,  tnrn  away  in  d«)eetion  frooi  par- 
miits  in  which  tnocem  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  desert  Others  employ  in  s»l^ 
defence  the  means  by  wMoh  oompetitors,  fhr 
inferior  to  themselTes,  appear  lor  a  time  to  ob- 
tain a  decided  adTanlage.  Them  are  few  who 
have  sQincient  confidence  in  their  own  powers, 
and  sufficient  elevation  of  mind,  to  wait  with 
secnre  and  contomptnons  parienoe,  while  dance 
af>er  dunce  presses  before  them.  Those  who 
will  not  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  the  modem 
Ihshion  are  too  oAen  disconra^ed.  Thoee  who 
sloop  to  it  are  always  de^jaded. 

We  hare  of  late  observed  with  great  plea* 
sure  some  symptoms  which  lead  ns  to  hope, 
that  respectable  literary  men  of  all  parties  are 
begindingto  be  impatient  of  this  insnfferable 
nuisance.  And  we  purpose  to  do  what  in  «s 
lies  for  the  abating  of  it  We  do  not  think 
that  we  can  more  nsefblly  assist  in  this  good 
work,  than  by  showing  onr  honest  oovntrymea 
what  that  sort  of  poetry  is  which  pfifflng  can 
drive  through  eleven  editions ;  and  how  easy 
any  bellman  might,  if  a  bellman  would  stoop 
to  the  necessary  degree  of  meanness,  become 
•*  a  master-spirit  of  the  age."  We  have  no  en- 
mity to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  We  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him,  except  what  we 
have  learned  from  his  books,  and  fhrni  the 
portrait  prefixed  to  one  of  them,  n  which  he 
appears  to  be  doing  his  veiy  best  to  look  like  a 
man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  though  with  leas 
mtcccss  than  his  strenuous  exertions  deserve. 
We  select  him,  because  his  works  have  re- 
ceived more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have  de- 
served more  unmixed  contempt,  than  any 
which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  have 
appeared  within  the  last  three  or  fbor  years. 
His  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poetry 
which  a  Tnrkey  carpet  bears  to  a  picture. 
There  are  colours  in  the  Tmicev  caijet,  out  of 
which  a  picture  might  be  made*  There  are 
words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  verses,  which  when 
disposed  in  certain  orders  and  combinations, 
have  made,  and  will  again  make,  good  poetry. 
But,  as  they  now  stand,  they  seem  to  be  put 
together  on  principle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  no  image  of  any  thing  in  the«*heavetta 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  die  waters 
under  the  earth." 

The  poem  on  the  Ommprmenn  nf  ikt  Dmif 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  creation, 
in  which  we  can  find  only  one  thought  which 
has  the  least  pretension  to  ingenuity,  and  that 
one  thought  is  stolen  from  Dryden,  and  marred 
in  the  stealing— 

**IiSft,  MtUy  beamlAil  a«  mv0le*t  etoset 
Angelk  woSMB  Into  belif  rose.** 

The  all^penrading  inflnenoe  of  the  Bapreme 
Being  is  then  described  in  a  few  tolerable  liaet 
borrowed  from  Pope*  and  a  great  aMiny  intoler- 
able lines  of  Mr.  Bebert  MontgnrnenF^a  own. 
The  feilaaring  may  atand  aa  a  apeMieft«» 


■^Bet  wha  mmU-mt^  Tlrilie  nsustiltlii  Miia^ 
Ttoiifii  Panc^  (bllow'd  miih  iai«*rtal  Ibreet 
Th«re*s  not  a  MrMtom  fondled  by  tlie  Weeat, 
Tbere^a  not  a  frak  llMt  beaaiifiM  Om  treea, 
Tliani't  net,  a  partkle  l»  aea  or  air, 
Btti  oalure  owns  tby  plaalk.  iafliiaaoa  thare  1 
Wllk  fearful  faze,  tlill  he  it  mine  to  see 
now  all  It  fIRed  and  vlrMed  by  Tbae ; 
Ufoa  thr  mlMnr,  aaith'a  aiaiactie  «iav. 
To  paint  Tby  ProMoce,  Juid  to  IWtl  it  too." 

The  last  two  linee  contain  an  excellent  ap^ 
eimen  of  Hfr.  Robert  Montgomery's  Tnrkey 
carpet  style  pf  writing.  The  majertic  view  of 
earth  is  me  mirror  of  food's  presence ;  and  on 
this  mirror  Mr.  Itnbert  Montgomery  paints 
God's  presence.  The  use  of  a  mirror,  we 
submit,  is  not  to  be  painted  upon. 

A  few  more  lines,  as  bad  as  those  which  we 
have  quoted,  bring  us  to  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing instances  of  literary  pilfering  which  we 
remember*  It  might  be  of  use  to  plagiarists  to 
know  as  a  general  rule,  that  what  they  steal  Is, 
to  employ  a  phrase  common  in  advertisements, 
of  no  use  to  any  but  the  right  owner.  We 
never  fell  in,  however,  with  any  plmiderer  who 
so  little  understood  how  to  mm  his  booty  to 
good  account  as  Mr.  Montgiimery.  Lord  By- 
ron, in  a  passage  which  every  body  knows  by 
heart,  has  said,  addressing  the  sea, 

**  Time  wrUaa  no  wrinkle  on  thina  asose  brow." 

Mr.  Robert  Jttontfoaftery  very  eooly  appn^ 
priates  the  image,  and  reproduces  tkm  atolci 
goods  in  the  ibitowing  form : 

**  And  thoa,  vant  Ocean,  on  wboee  awftel  fbee 
Time'a  iron  feet  can  print  no  rvln  trace.*' 

80  may  such  ill-got  gains  ever  prosper! 

The  eflect  which  the  Ocean  produces  on 
Atheists  is  then  described  in  the  foUowioi 
lofty  lines : 

««dli«  mwtf  dM  tka  tfark-aoal'd  kr-mrnmr  wum^ 
And  watch  the  breakara  boUinf  on  tlia  atraad* 
And,  while  creation  aUKf  ered  at  hi«  nod, 
Nock  the  dread  pretence  of  the  mif  hty  (Soil ! 
We  liear  Him  intba  wlnd>baavad  oceaa'a  raar, 
Nurliag  her  blUowy  ccaga  nnon  the  abort  i 
We  hear  bim  in  the  riot  of  the  blatt. 
And  thake,  while  mah  the  rarinf  w  btrl  winds  paat!** 

If  Mr.  Robert  Montgomeiy's  ganins  were  jmC 
far  too  free  and  aspiring  to  be  abacldad  by  dtt 
rnlea  of  syntax,  we  ahoiild  suppose  that  it  i* 
at  the  nod  of  the  Atheiat  that  creation  sbnd* 
dera,  and  that  it  ia  fhia  same  dark-^^uled  Atht* 
iat  who  hurls  bilk>wy  crags  npon  the  vhore, 

A  few  more  lines  bniia  us  to  another  i»* 
atanee  of  noprofltahle  theil.  SKr  Walter  Sean 
haa  tbeae  liaea  in  ihe  Lord  of  the  Isles» 

daw  that  on  tha  vtolet  Ilea, 
.atlM  atffc  laaira  of  thiaa  afas." 

This  is  pretty,  taken  separately,  and,  as  to 
almost  always  the  case  with  good  things  d 
good  writers,  much  prettier  in  its  place  ditn 
can  even  be  conceived  by  those  who  see  itonlf 
detached  from  the  context.  I^ow  for  Mr.  Moo^ 
gomeiy — 

•«  And  tha  brifbt  daw-band  on  the  bfambit  Vea, 

Uka  llqnid  capture  nponbe^ty'a  eyea.*' 

The  ooapariaon  of  a  violet,  bright  with  lb0 
dew,  to  a  woasan^a  eyos,  is  as  aerfbot » * 
eomparisao  oaa  be*  ffiir  Waliara  liaes  a** 
fMt  of  a  90Dg  Addseasad  la-a^iaanHg  aad  'i^i 

L/igitized  by  vJi^^  ^_^  ^i^ 
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99at^ti9<m  H  tiftrifbre  p6g*«aH^  litwtmttrtid 
gtaucef^L  Dew  or  a  bramUe  is  no  more  like 
a*  womta'e  eyes  than  dev  anywhere  elM. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  Kaatern  tale,  of  which 
the  fate  of  plagiarists  oAen  remimls  ns.  The 
stave  of  a  magician  saw  his  master  ware  his 
wand,  and  heard  him  give  orders  to  the  spirits 
wlto  arose  at  the  summons.  He  accordingly 
stole  the  wand,  and  waved  it  himself  in  the 
air  I  bnt  he  had  not  observed  that  his  master 
used  ^  leO  hasd  Ibr  that  purpose.  The  spirits 
thus  irregularly  sumrnoned,  tore  him  to  pieces, 
instead  oif  obeying  his  orders.  There  are  very 
few  who  ean  safely  venture  to  oonjnre  with 
the  rod  of  Sir  Walter,  and  we  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  is  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  one  of  his  most  pleasant 
pieces,  has  this  line—* 

'^Tbe  Mmlnel  ■(&»  tet  their  watch  In  the  iky.** 

The  thought  is  good — and  has  a  very  striking 
propriety  where  Mr.  Campbell  placed  it^^ 
the  mcRlth  of  a  soldier  telling  his  dream.  But, 
theo^  Shakspeare  assures  oa  that  <«  every 
true  man's  apparel  Ais  yotir  thiei^"  it  is  by  ao 
i»eaBs  the  case*  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
every  true  poet's  similitude  fits  your  plagiarist. 
Ijet  us  see  how  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  uses 
tbeimagei-. 

**  T«  qnenchleM  tura !  to  eloqtently  brifht, 
irntm«%le4  MStrtei  of  tb*  nhftAtwy  aisht, 
WhUe  hiilf  tae  world  to  lapped  in  downy  draaat. 
And  roand  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  beama, 
HOW  eweet  to  fase  upon  yonr  placM  eyee, 
la  la«bont  beauty  tooktaf  fVoai  the  eklea.*' 

Certainly  the  ideas  of  eloquence— of  un- 
froubted  repose.M}f  plaeid  eyes,  on  the  lambent 
beauty  of  which  it  is  sweet  to  gaze,  harmonize 
admirably  with  the  idea  of  a  aeatry  t 

We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  cannot  make 
similitudes  for  himselfl  A  very  few  lines  far- 
ther on,  we  find  one  which  has  every  mark  of 
originalitv*  and  on  which,  we  will  be  bound, 
none  of  the  poets  whom  he  has  plundered  will 
ever  think  of  making  reprisals : 

**The  sou  I,  aipirins.  psatii  Ite  toarce  to  Movnt, 
As  etreaoM  meander  level  wllh  tbetr  fe«ot." 

:  We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  worst 
similitude  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  no 
stream  meanders,  or  can  possibly  meander, 
level  with  its  fount.  In  the  next  place,  if 
streams  did  meander  level  with  their  (bunts,  no 
two  motions  can  be  less  alike  than  that  of 
meandenng  level,  and  that  of  mourning  up- 
wards. 

We  have  then  an  Apostrophe  to  the  Deity, 
tfowcbed  In  terms  which,  in  any  writer  who 
dealt  la  meanings,  we  idiouM  eall  proAuie,  but 
tt»  whieh,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
attaches  no  idea  whatever. 

'*Yet!  paaee  and  think,  within  one  fleeting  hour. 
How  Taet  a  aniT-erse  obeye  Thy  power ; 
ITneeen.  bnt  felt,  Thino  InterAieed  control 
VTmk*  In  eeeh  atom,  and  perviden  the  w%4Net 
Kxpanda  the  Moeeonl.  and  ereete  th«  trw, 
Condncit  each  vaponr,  and  commands  each  soa, 
Beame  In  each  niv,  bid*  whirlwind*  be  unfurrd, 
tJare«li  the  thtlhder,  and  npbeaTea  a  worid  !** 

,  Mq  Md-praacher  ever  eanM  hta  irretvrau 


fUMiarilf  iiofnrt»(obidtha6tfpnetaM  Batftg 
step  and  anditale  on  the  importaaee  of  the 
interests  which  areiuoder  hia  cave.  The  gro 
teeque  indecency-  of  suoh  an  address  thivws 
into  shade  the  subordinate  absurdities  of  the 
passage,  the  trnfttrUog  of  whirlwinds,  the  un- 
roll tog  of  thunder,  and  the  upheaving  of 
worlds. 

Then  eomea  a  oofioas  speeimen  of  otir 
poet's  English— 

*' Yet  not  alone  created  realme  engage 
Thy  llnrttleea  wiedom,  gfiind,  primeval  aage  I 
For  all  the  thronging  woe*  tu  life  allied 
Thy  mtfrcy  tenpere,  and  Tiy  caree  provide.'* 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  word 
"For"  means  here.  If  it  is  a  preposition,  it 
makes  nonsense  of  the  words,  *»Thy  mercy 
tempers."  If  it  is  an  adverb,  it  maices  non- 
seuae  of  the  words,  *»  Thy  cares  provide.** 

These  beauties  we  have  taken,  almost  at 
random,  from  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  The 
second  part  is  a  series  of  descriptions  of  va- 
rious events,— a  battle— a  murder— an  execu- 
tion.-^ marriage— a  funeral— and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery  terminates  each  of  these 
descriptions,  by  asenriog  us  that  the  Deity  was 
present  at  the  battle,  murder,  ezectition,  mar- 
riaget  or  iuaeral,  in  question.  And  this  prope- 
silion^  which  might  be  salely  predicated  of 
every  event  that  ever  happened,  or  ever  will 
happen,  forms  the  only  link  which  connects 
these  descriptions  with  the  subject,  or  \rith 
each  other. 

How  the  descfipHons  are  executed,  ow  rea- 
ders are  probaMy  by  this  time  able  to  eonjae- 
ture.  The  haMie  i^  made  up  of  the  battles  of 
an  ages  and-  tmtions ;  **  red^monthed  cannons, 
uproariog  to  the  ck)nds,^  and  *<  hands  grasping 
firm  the  gliuering  shield.*  The  only  mllitaiy 
operations  of  which  this  part  of  the  poem  re- 
minds us  are  those  which  reduced  the  Abbey 
of  Quedtinburgh  to  submission— the  Templar 
with  his  ett)ss-4he  Austrian  and  Prussian 
grenadiers  in  fhll  uniform— and  Cnrtios  and 
Denutus  with  their  battenng-ram.  We  oncht 
not  to  pass  by  unnoticed  the  slain  warJioiise, 
who  will  no  more 

*«  Roll  Ma  red  eye,  and  rally  for  the  fight  i** 

or  the  slain  warrior,  who,  while  «*  lying  on  his 
bleeding  breast,^  contrives  to  "  stare  ghastly 
and  grimly  on  the  skies."  As  to  this  last  ex- 
ploit, we  can  only  say,  as  Dante  did  on  a  simi- 
tar occasion. 

**  Forae  prr  A>rxa  gla  dl  perlavla 
81  elravolae  co»l  alcun  deltatto: 
Ma  to  not  vMi,  ne  credo  ehe  ela.** 

The  tempest  is  thus  described— 

■^Bttt  lo!  aronnd  the  mamhMlIng  cloadx  oatta. 
Like  thick  battallnna  halting  for  the  tight ; 
Tlw  ienalnka  benk,  Hm  tompmi  epIrM*  ■weep> 
PIrrce  throagh  the  air,  and  flatter  on  the  deep. 
Till  f^ttm  their  caveme  rnnh  the  manlae  blaete. 
Tear  tha  Mmnmi  aaila,  and  aplU  the  ervaktag  maatar 
And  the  laehM  blllowa,  mlllna  la  a  train. 
Kear  their  white  heada,  and  race  along  the  main  I  * 

What,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  difif'^r- 
ence  between  the  two  operations  which  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery  so  accurately  distinguishes 
from  each  otherr^the  fierce  sweeping  of  the 
tempeslpepirits  through  the  air,  and  the  mshinf 
3k 
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o£  the;  DiMiaebltiliifkwii  their  oAyvml  Jkwd 
vhy  does  tht  former  optraiM  end  ^Mmoiij 
whea  the  latter  oommaoMt  1 

We  eaiinot  stop  over  each  of  Bfr.  Robert 
Montgomery's  deffcriptions.  We  have  a  ship- 
Mrrecked  sailor,  who  **  visions  aviewlesn  temple 
in  the  air;"-*a  morderer,  who  stands  on  a 
heath,  ''with  ashy  lips,  in  cold  conyalsioB 
spread ;"— *a  pioiM  maa,  to  whom,  as  be  liea  in 
bed  at  night, 

**TlM  panoraoM  of  pwt  1M»  apptani. 
Warm  Mt  purt  Bind  «adaMlisiti»tot«ttra}'*— 

a  traveller,  who  lose,  his  way,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  <«  clond-battalioii,''  and  the 
want  of  <*  heaven-lamps,  to  beam  their  holy 
liffht.**  We  have  a  description  of  a  convicted 
felon,  stolen  from  that  incomparable  passage  in 
Crabbe's  Borough,  which  has  made  many  a 
rough  and  cynical  reader  cry  like  a  child.  We 
can,  however,  conscientioosly  declare,  that 
persons  of  the  most  excitable  sensibility  may 
safely  venture  upon  it  in  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery's alteration.  Then  we  have  the  "  poor, 
mindless,  pale-faced,  maniac  boy,^  who 

**  BAlIt  hts  TBcmt  «]re. 
To  greet  Ibe  f  lowlaf  Auielee  of  ibe  sky." 

What  are  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky? 
And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  lines  which 
almost  immediately  follow  ? 

**  A  ■oolteM  thlnf,  e  •pirit  of  the  woods, 

'   He  lores  to  eommune  with  the  fields  end  floods.*' 

How  can  a  soulless  thing  be  a  spkit  1  Then 
comes  a  panegyric  on  the  Sunday.  A  baptism 
follows :— «fter  that  a  marriage ;  and  we  then 
proceed,  in  due  course,  to  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

OAen  as  death  has  been  personified*  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  found  something  new  to  say 
about  him* 

**0  Death !  thov  dreadlees  ranqulsher  ofeevth, 
•   The  BlemeMie  shraak  blasted  at  thy  birth ! 
Careerliut  round  the  worU  like  tempest  wind. 
Martyrs  before,  and  victims  slrew*d  behind ; 
Afes  on  a^ee  cannot  frapple  thee. 
.    DraMtaf  the  world  into  eteniity  !*' 

If  there  be  any  one  line  in  this  passa$i:e  about 
which  we  are  more  in  the  dark  than  about  the 
rest,  it  is  the  fourth.  What  the  difference  may 
be  between  the  victims  and  the  pnartyrs,  and 
why  the  mart3rrs  are  lo  lie  befori  Death,  and 
the  victims  behind  him,  are  to  us  great  myste- 
ries. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  part,  of  which  we 
may  say  with  honest  Cassio,  •*  Why,  this  is  a 
more  ezceUent  song  than  the  other."  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Montgomery  is  very  severe  on  the  infidels, 
and  undertakes  to  prove  that,  as  he  elegantly 
expresses  it,  ^ 

^  One  gnat  Bachaaler  beln'd  tlM  hanaoakNis  whole/* 

What  an  enchanter  has  to  do  with  helming,  or 
what  a  helm  has.  to  do  with  harmony,  we  do 
not  quite  understand.  He  proceeds  with  his 
argument  thus : 

**  And  dare  men  drt^am  that  dismal  Chance  has  fVnmed 
All  that  the  eye  p<>rceiTPs,  or  fonfn^  has  nnmed; 
The  siMcloas  world,  and  all  Its  wonders,  lN»nl 
Deiilfinless,  eelf-erealed.  and  forlorn  t 
I.ik^  tn  the  flashinc  bubbles  on  a  rtrf^m, 
tire  (Vem  the  eloud,  or  phantom  In  a  dreaail** 


higher  Power  on  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery'a 
lofric  Does  he  belieTe  that  lightnings  aad  hob- 
bles, and  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  ai«  design^ 
less  and  self-created  1  If  be  does,  we  cannot 
coneeive  why  he  may  not  believe  that  the  whole 
universe  is  designless  and  self-creaied.  A  few 
lines  before,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  the  Deity  who 
bids  **thui!der  rattle  from  the  skiey  deep.** 
His  theory  is  therefore  this,  that  God  made  the 
thunder,  but  that  the  lighming  made  itselC 

But  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery'^  metapbysiea 
are  not  at  present  our  game.  He  proceeds  u> 
set  forth  the  fearful  effeou  of  atheiMa. 

"Then,  Mood-stainM  Mnrder,  kare  thy  Mdeoos  arm. 
And  thou,  Bekeliion.  welter  In  thy  stem : 
Awake,  ye  splrfis  of  aTenginc  crime  » 
Burst  fVom  your  bonds,  and  baltle  wlih  the  time!*' 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  is  fond  of  personi- 
fication, and  belongs,  we  need  not  say,  to  that 
school  of  poets  who  hold  that  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  a  personl^ation  in  poetry  than  t» 
begin  a  word  with  a  capital  letter.  Mvnier 
may,  without  impropriety,  bare  her  arm,— *aa 
she  did  long  ago,  in  Mr.  OampbeU'tf  Pfawm 
€>/  Hope.  But  what  possible  motive  Rebettioft 
can  have  for  weltering  in  her  storm,— wbM 
avenging  crime  may  be,— who  its  spirits  may 
be, — why  they  should  burst  from  their  b«idR, 
— what  their  bonds  may  be,— -why  they  should 
battle  with  the  timcw— what  the  time  may  be» 
— and  what  a  battle  between  the  time  and  the 
spirits  of  avenging  crime  would  resemble,  we 
must  confess  ourselves  qmi%  unable  to  under- 
stand. 

"  And  here  let  Meaiory  f nm  her  tearfbl  fitaMee 
On  the  dark  horrors  of  tumult  iiou*  France, 
When  blood  and  blasphemy  defiled  her  land. 
And  fierce  EeMll«n«beok1leraafiaffe  haad.'* 

Whether  Rebellion  shakes  her  own  hand, 
shakes  the  hand  of  Memory,  or  shakes  the 
hand  of  France,  or  what  any  one  of  the  meta- 
phors would  mean,  we  know  no  more  than  we 
Know  what  is  the  sense  of  the  following  pass- 
age: 

**  I<et  the  foot  orties  of  inAiriaie  crime 
Pic  ure  the  raalnfr  havoc  of  that  timo. 
When  le«f«ed  Reballlon  m»rch'd  to  kindto  aiaB, 
Friffht  hi  her  rear,  and  Mnrder  in  her  Tan. 
And   ihoii,   Bweet  flower  of  Anstrli,  alaaghtere^ 

iliieen. 
Who  dropped  no  tear  npon  the  dreadAsI  seene. 
When  fusbed  the  life-blood  (Yom  thine  anfel  fbmw 
And  martyred  beamy  perlsh*d  in  the  M«ras, 
Onee  worsbipt'd  paraf  on  iifall  who  sttw. 
Thy  l04ik  obedience,  and  tby  smile  a  law,*'  Ae. 

What  is  the  dislmr.tion  between  the  fowl  orgies 
and  the  raginir  havoc  which  the  foul  orgies  are 
to  pichire?  Why  does  Fright  co  babmd  Be- 
hellion,  and  Murder  before  f  Why  shcmld  act 
Mnrder  fiill  behind  Fright!  Or  why  ahcold 
not  all  the  three  walk  abreast  t  Wehavemd 
of  a  hero  who  had 

**AmaxeD)ent  la  Ms  van,  wHh  Fllffhc  combined, 
Antf  Sorrow's  Aided  form,  and  Solitade  behiai.*' 

Gray,  we  suspect,  could  have  given  a  reawm 
for  disposing  the  allegorical  attendants  of  EH* 
ward  thus.  But  to  proceeds— ^  Flower  of  An»- 
tria"  is  stolen  from  Byron.  •<  Dropped"  is 
false  English.  **  Perish'd  in  the  storm'*  means 
noitiiiigataillt  and  •thy look oMHenoe^mafiM 
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die  very  nmtm  ti  lifaftt  Miu  Bobert  Montgo- 
mery inteidii  to  my. 

Oar  poet  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the 
immomililf  of  the  soul : — 

;••  Aad  •YaM  Uie  toaU  the  fomit  ofreMon,  die, 
Wben  ddst  and  darkneis  ronnd  Us  temple  Uel 
1>id  Ood  br«atbe  in  it  no  elhereat  Are, 
DimtoM  and  qoencbless,  tbougb  tbe  breatb  extiire.** 

The  soul  ie  a  kmmmm ;  and  therefore  it  U  not 
to  die,  though  dust  and  darknes«  lie  round  its 
temple,  because  an  ethereal  fire  has  been 
breathed  into  it,  which  cannot  be  quenched 
though  its  breath  expire.  Is  it  the  fountain, 
or  the  temple,  that  breathes,  and  has  fire 
.hreathed  into  it  1 

Mr.  Montgomeiy  apostrophizes  the 

**  Immorul  beacoat,-«pirHa  of  the  insu'* 

and  describes  their  employments  in  another 
world,  which  are  to  be,  it  seems,  bathing  in 
light,  hearing  fiery  streams  flow,  and  riding  on 
living  cars  of  lightoing.  The  deathbed  of  the 
sceptic  is  described  with  what  we  suppose  is 
meant  for  energy. 

"  See  how  he  tbaddera  at  the  thought  of  death ! 
What  doubt  and  horror  hang  upon  hit  breath, 
Tbe  fibbertaif  teeth,  ctased  eye,  and  marble  limb. 
Shades  from  tbe  tomb  ataUt  out  and  tUre  at  him.'* 

A  man  as  stiff  as  marble,  shuddering  and 
gibbering  violently,  would  certainly  present  so 
curious  a  spectacle,  that  the  shades,  if  they 
came  in  his  way,  might  well  stare. 

We  then  have  the  deathbed  of  a  Christian 
made  as  ridicutous  as  false  imagery  and  false 
Bnglish  can  make  it.  But  this  is  not  enough : 
— ne  Day  of  Judgment  is  to  be  described, — 
and  a  roaring  cataract  of  nonsense  is  poured 
fbrth  upon  this  tremendous  subject.  Earth,  we 
are  told,  is  dashed  into  Eternity.  Furnace 
blazes  wheel  round  the  horizon,  and  burst  into 
bright  wizard  phantoms.  Racing  hurricanes 
unroll  and  whirl  quivering  fire-clouds.  The 
white  waves  gallop.  Shadowy  worlds  career 
around.  The  red  and  raging  eye  of  Imagina- 
tion is  then  forbidden  to  pry  further.  But  fur- 
ther Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  persists  in  pry- 
ing. The  stars  bound  through  the  airy  roar. 
The  unbosomed  deep  yawns  on  the  ruin.  The 
billows  of  EtemitjT  then  begin  to  advance. 
The  world  glares  in  fierv  slumber.  A  car 
comes  forward  driven  by  kving  thimder. 

«f>«atfcHi  ahttddert  with  Miblfane  diamav. 
And  In  a  blasinf  tempeet  whiria  away/' 

And  this  is  fine  poetry !  This  is  what  ranks 
its  writer  with  the  master-spirits  of  the  age! 
This  is  what  has  been  described  over  and  over 
again,  in  terms  which  would  require  some 

?[ualification  it  used  respecting  Paradise  Lost ! 
t  is  too  much  that  this  patchwork,  made  by 
stitching  togedier  old  odds  and  ends  of  what, 
when  new,  was,  for  the  most  part,  but  tawdry 
frippery,  is  to  be  picked  off  the  dunghill  on 
which  it  ooght  to  rot,  and  to  be  held  up  to  ad- 
miration as  an  inestimable  specimen  of  art. 
And  what  most  we  think  of  a  system,  by 
means  of  which  verses  like  those  which  we 
have  quoted— verses  fit  only  for  the  poet*s  cor- 


ner of  the  Morning  Post— can  produce-amola- 
ment  and  famet  The  circulation  of  this 
writer's  poetry  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
Sonthey'f  Roderic,  and  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  (ban  that  of  Carey's  Dante,  or  of  the 
best  works  of  Coleridge.  Thus  encouraged, 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  has  favoured  the  pub- 
lic with  volume  after  volume.  We  have  given 
so  much  space  to  the  examination  of  his  first 
and  most  popular  performance,  that  we  have 
none  to  spare  for  his  Uttiversal  Prayer,  and  his 
smaller  poems,  which,  as  the  puffing  journals 
tell  us,  would  alone  constitute  a  sufficient  title 
to  literary  immortality.  We  shall  pass  at  once 
to  his  last  publication,  entitled  Satun. 

This  poem  was  ushered  into  the  world  with 
the  usual  roar  of  acclamation.  But  the  thing 
was  now  past  a  joke.  Pretensions  so  an- 
fi>onded,  so  impudent,  and  so  successful,  had 
aroused  a  spirit  of  resistance.  In  several 
magazines  and  reviews,  accordingly,  Satan 
has  been  handled  somewhat  roughly,  and  the 
arts  of  the  puffers  have  been  exposed  with 
good  sense  and  spirit.  We  shall,  therefore,  be 
very  concise. 

Of  the  two  poems,  we  rather  prefer  that  on 
the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  for  the  same 
reason  which  induced  8ir  Thomas  Moore  to 
rapkone  bad  book  above  another.  '*  Marry, 
this  is  somewhat.  This  is  rhyme.  But  the 
other  is  neither  rh)'me  nor  reason."  Satan  is 
a  long  soliloquy,  which  the  Devil  pronounces 
in  five  or  six  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse, 
concerning  geography,  politics,  newspapers, 
fashionable  society,  theatrical  amusements. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  Lord  Byron's  poetry, 
and  Mr.  Martin's  pictures.  The  new  designs 
for  Milton  have,  as  was  natural,  particulariy 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  personage  who 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  them.  Mr. 
Martin  must  be  pleased  to  learn,  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  those  performances  on 
earth,  they  give  fbll  satisfaction  in  Pandemo- 
nium, and  that  he  is  there  thought  to  have  hit 
off  the  likenesses  of  the  various  thrones  and 
dominations  very  happily. 

The  motto  to  the  poem  of  Satan  is  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Job  :—*«  "Whence  comest 
thou  1  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
walking  up  and  down  in  it.'*  And  certainly, 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  has  not  failed  to  make 
his  hero  go  to  and  fro,  and  walk  up  and  down. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  this  propen* 
sity  to  locomoUon,  Satan  has  not  one  Satanic 
quality.  Mad  Tom  had  told  us,  that  «the 
prince  of  darkness  is  a  |;entlemanf*  but  we 
had  yet  to  learn  that  he  is  a  respectable  and 

Sious  gentleman,  whose  principal  fault  is,  that 
e  is  something  of  a  twaddle,  and  far  too  liberal 
of  his  good  advice.  That  happy  change  in  his 
character  which  Origen  anticipated,  and  of 
which  Tlllotson  did  not  despair,  seems  to  be 
rapidly  taking  place.  Bad  habits  are  not  eradi- 
cated in  a  moment  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  so  old  an  offender  should  now  and  then 
relapse  for  a  short  time  into  wrong  disposi- 
tions. But  to  give  him  his  due,  as  the  proverb 
recommends,  we  must  say,  that  he  always  re- 
turns, after  two  or  three  lines  of  impiety,  to  his 
preaching  tone.    We  would  seriously  advise 
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yfr.  Hfontgonl^rr  tx>  omit,  or  alter,  about  a  lioti* 
dred  lines  in  difllerent  parts  of  this  large  yolame^ 
and  to  republish  it  under  the  name  of  <*Oa» 
brief."  The  reflections  of  which  It  consists 
would  come  less  absurdly,  as  far  as  there  is  a 
more  and  a  less  in  extreme  absurdity,  from  a 
good  than  from  a  bad  angel. 

We  can  aflbrd  room  only  for  a  single  <|uotap 
tion.  We  give  one  talren  at  random— neither 
wolve  nor  better,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
than  any  other  equal  number  of  lines  in  the 
book.  The  Devil  goes  to  the  play,  and  mofal* 
nes  thereon  as  follows  >— 

*•  Jftttle  AR^  poMp  tiMtr  Mtefliaff  *pMt  »Im4 
JknnmA  1*6 1  b«Mtie«  ia  llMlr  clMd-Ukt  robes 
Miiiie  fonht^a  iccnle  ptradlM,  It  gUrM 
liRoKleatlon  ibrougli  Um  reeling  flenee 
Of  fltuM  e^|o7»eMt.    la  Um  Modef  boel 


rMuptk  MfflMejeliig, 
terMydfwebteaey^ 


Tbrte  priaw  gradailoaa  may  be  rasiied :  the  ttret* 
To  mount  upon  tbe  wlnn  or  Sbaktpeare'e  mind. 
And  win  a  daab  of  hia  Prometbean  ibongbt,— 


To  imile  and  wee^  to  abndder  and  neMeve 
A  ronnd  ol  paaaloante  oMnlpoteaee^ 


Convened  lo  bear  i 

Of  ibf  Hw  to  bnn^nft  n.  -^ . .. 

WhtM  tbe  brigbi  ptMt  ^  wnbten  ey^ 
Tbroogb  bratn  and  epMt  dnrta  «lHelo«H  imx 
Tbe  laet,  a  tbronf  nioet  fMSml !  wbo  aeen. 
With  tbeir  conoded  l^nret.  inyleaa  f  Isnee 
And  deelb-like  »trnggle  of  decayfng  age. 
Like  painted  akeletone  In  clurnel  fomp 
Bet  fortb  to  Mtkise  tbe  baman  kind  S— 
How  fine  a  preepeet  fbr  demoniac  view ! 
*Creainrea  wbuee  aonla  ootbalanee  worMi  nwafee!^ 
MelMnke  I  Immt  «  pkytaff  ni«nl  eey-" 

Here  we  conclude.  If  oar  remarkf  ^H^ 
pain  to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  w^  are  aornr 
for  it  But,  at  whatever  cost  of  pain  lo  iodW 
viduals,  literature  muse  be  pmfied  of  Urii: 
taint  A&d,  to  ^ow  that  we  are  not  acmatott 
by  any  feelings  of  persona)  enmity  towwda 
him,  we  ber«ibv  give  nodca^  fbat^  as  aooft  a» 
any  book  shall,  by  means  of  jmtt&ag,  reach  a 
second  edition,  our  fntelitioii  u,  to  d(»  Unto  die 
writer  of  it  as  we  have  doot  nalo  M«.  Robert 
Montgomery, 
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Trx  (ttstingtiished  member  of  the  Hcmse  of 
06mmons  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  late 
Parliamem,  brotisht  forward  a  proposition  for 
the  relief  of  the  Jews,  has  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  renew  it.  The  force  of  reason,  in 
the  liist  session,  carried  the  measure  through 
one  stage,  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  power. 
Reason  and  pow^  are  now  on  the  same  side ; 
and  Hre  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  con- 
jolnlly  achieve  a  decisive  victory.  In  order 
fe  contribute  onr  share  to  the  success  of  just 
jin'inci files.  We  {Propose  to  pass  in  review,  as 
itpidly  as  possible,  some  of  the  arguments, 
or  phrases  claiming  to  be  arguments,  which 
hate  b^cn  einployed  to  vindicate  a  system  full 
of  absurdity  and  injustice. 

The  oonstittktlon,  it  is  said,  is  essentially 
Ohristian ;  and  therefore  to  admit  Jews  to  office 
is  to  destroy  the  constitution.  Nor  is  ttie  Jew 
injured  by  being  excluded  from  political  power. 
7or  no  man  has  any  right  to  his  property ;  a  man 
Ikas  a  right  to  be  protected  from  personal  injury. 
These  rights  the  law  allows  to  the  Jew;  and 
with  these  rights  it  would  be  atrocious  to  inter- 
fere. But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  favour  to  ad- 
mit any  man  to  political  power ;  and  no  man 
can  justly  complain  that  he  is  shut  out  from  it 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this 
contrivance  for  shifting  the  burden  of  the  proof 
fVom  those  to  whom  it  propeHy  belongs,  and 
who  would,  we  suspect,  find  it  rather  camber- 
tome.  Surely  no  Christian  can  deny  that  every 
naman  being  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  every 
gratification  which  produces  no  harm  to  others, 
and  to  be  spared  every  mortificatiml  which 
produces  no  good  to  others.  la  it  not  a  source 
of  mortification  to  a  class  of  men  that  they  are 
excluded  from  political  power!  If  it  be,  they 
have,  on  Christian  principles,  a  rirht  to  he 
tceed  from  that  mortification,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  their  exclusion  is  necessary  for  the 
Averting  of  some  greater  evil.  The  presump- 
tion is  evidently  in  fiivour  of  toleration.  It  is 
for  the  persecutor  to  make  out  his  case. 

Hie  strange  argument  which  we  are  con- 
sidering would  prove  too  much  even  for  those 
who  advance  it  If  no  man  has  a  right  to  po- 
litical power,  then  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  has 
such  a  right  The  whole  fbundation  of  go- 
vernment is  taken  away.  But  if  government 
be  taken  away,  the  property  and  the  persons 
of  men  are  insecure;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  men  have  a  right  to  their  property  and  to 
personal  security.  If  it  be  right  mM  the  pro- 
perty of  men  should  be  protected,  and  if  this 
can  only  be  done  by  means  of  government, 
then  it  must  be  right  that  government  should 
exist.  Now  there  eairaot  be  government  unless 
some  person  or  persons  possess  political  power. 
Therefore  it  is  right  that  some  person  or  per- 
sons should  poss^^  political  power.    That  is 

•Jtatmrnt^tk^CMlDiMhiUtimMnd  PwimUMt/' 
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to  say,  some  person  or  persons  must  have  a 
right  to  political  power. 

It  is  oecause  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
considering  what  the  end  of  government  is, 
that  Catholic  disabilities  and  Jewish  disabili- 
ties have  been  sotTered  to  exist  so  long.  We 
heat*  of  essentially  Protestant  government!^ 
and  essentitdly  Christian  goverhmenis,  words 
which  niean  just  as  much  as  essentiaflv  Pro- 
testant cookery,  or  essentially  Christian  horse- 
manship. Oovemnient  exists  fhr  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  peace,  for  the  pdrpose  of  com- 
pelling OS  to  settle  our  df^tputes  by  arbitration 
mstead  of  settling  them  by  blows,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  us  to  supply  our  wants  by 
industry  instead  of  supplying  them  by  rapine. 
This  is  the  only  operation  for  which  the  ma. 
chinery  of  government  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
the  only  operation  which  wise  governments 
ever  propose  to  tlicmselves  as  their  chief  ob. 
ject.  If  there  is  any  class  of  people  who  are 
not  interested,  or  who  do  not  think  themselves 
inti»resied,  in  the  security  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  order,  that  class  ou^t  to  have 
no  shaHs  of  the  powers  which  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  property  and  maintainih^ 
order.  But  why  a  man  should  be  less  fit  to 
exercise  those  powers  becaose  he  Wears  a 
beard,  because  he  does  not  eat  ham,  because 
he  goes  to  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays  instead 
of  going  to  the  church  on  Stindays,  we  cannot 
conceive. 

The  points  of  difference  betWeeh  Christianity 
and  Judaism  have  very  mtxch  to  do  with  a 
man*s  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  rabbi.  Btkt 
they  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  td  be 
a  magistrate,  a  legislator,  ct  a  minister  of 
finance,  than  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  cobbler. 
Nobody  has  ever  thought  of  compelling  ctb- 
biers  to  make  any  declaration  on  the  true  (kith 
of  a  Christian.  Any  man  would  rather  hav^ 
his  shoes  mended  by  a  heretical  cobbler  IbMi 
by  a  person  who  had  subscribed  all  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  but  had  never  Handh^d  an  awL 
Men  ftct  thus,  not  because  they  arc  il^dSflHt:nt 
to  rcligion,  but  because  they  do  httt  see  what 
religion  has  to  do  with  the  niehding  of  their 
shoes.  Tet  religion  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
mending  of  shoes  as  with  the  budget  and  M 
army  estimates.  We  ha  tie  snrely  had  several 
signal  proofs  within  the  last  twenty  y^ars  thit 
a  very  good  Christian  may  be  a  Very  had 
Chancellor  of  the  Bxcheqtibr. 

But  it  wonid  be  ilionsttt>us,  say  the  persM 
tors,  thiit  J^s  shouM  Mslate  for  a  ChrhHIiih 
community.  This  Is  a  palpable  misrepresen- 
tation. What  is  proposed  is,  not  that  the  Je#5 
should  legislate  for  a  Christian  commnmty,bdt 
that  a  legislature  composed  of  Chnstrsms  and 
Jews  should  legislate  for  a  community  cort 
posed  of  Christians  and  Jews.  On  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  questions  out  of  a  Thousand, 
on  all  qnestions  of  police,  of  fittande,  of  eml 
«ftd  erimihal  Uw,  of  (Hreign  policy,  the  le%. 
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M  a  Jew,  has  no  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the 
Christian,  or  even  to  that  of  the  Churchman. 
On  questions  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  the  Jew  and  the  Churchman 
may  differ.  Bat  they  cannot  differ  more  widely 
than  the  Catholic  and  the  Churchman,  or  the 
Independent  and  the  Churchman.  The  princi- 
ple that  Churchmen  ought  to  monopolize  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  would  at  least  have 
an  intelligible  meaning.  The  principle  that 
Christians  ou^ht  to  monopolize  it  has  no  meai^ 
ing  at  alL  For  no  question  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country 
can  possibly  come  before  Parliament,  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  will  not  be  as  wide  a  di£. 
ference  between  Christians  as  there  can  be 
between  any  Christian  and  any  Jew. 

In  fact,  the  Jews  are  not  now  excluded  from 
any  political  power.  They  possess  it;  and  as 
long  as  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  large 
fortunes,  they  must  possess  it.  The  distinction 
which  is  sometimes  made  between  civil  privi- 
leges and  political  powers  is  a  distinction  with- 
out a  diff'erence.  Privileges  are  power.  Civil 
and  political  are  synonymous  words,  the  one 
derived  from  the  Laiin*  the  other  from  the 
Greek.  Nor  is  this  mere  verbal  quibbling. 
If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the 
case,  we  shall  see  that  the  things  are  insepara- 
ble, or  rather  identical. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  a  judge  in  a  Christian 
counti^  would  be  most  shocking.  Bat  he  may 
be  a  juryman.  He  may  try  issues  of  fact; 
and  no  harm  is  done.  But  if  be  should  be 
suffered  to  try  issues  of  law,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  constitution.     He  may  sit  in  a  box 

Elainly  dressed,  and  return  verdicts.  But  that 
e  should  sit  on  the  bench  in  a  black  gown  and 
white  wig,  and  grant  new  trials,  would  be  an 
abomination  not  to  be  thought  of  among  biq>- 
tized  people.  The  distinction  is  certainly  most 
philosophical. 

What  power  in  civilized  society  is  so  great 
as  that  or  the  cneditor  over  the  debtor  1  If  we 
take  this  away  from  the  Jew,  we  take  away 
from  him  the  security  of  his  property.  If  we 
leave  it  to  him,  we  leave  to  him  a  power  more 
despotic  by  far  than  that  of  the  lung  and  all 
his  cabinet. 

It  would  be  impious  to  let  a  Jew  sit  in  Par- 
liament But  a  Jew  may  make  money;  and 
money  may  make  members  of  Parliament. 
Gatton  and  Old  Sanun  may  be  the  property  of 
a  Hebrew.  An  elector  of  Penryn  will  take 
ten  pounds  from  Shylock  rather  than  nine 
jK>unds  nineteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
three  frurthings  from  Antonio.  To  this  no  ob- 
iection  is  maide.  That  a  Jew  should  possess 
the  substance  of  legislative  power,  that  he 
should  command  eight  votes  on  every  division 
as  if  he  were  the  great  Duke  of  Newcastle 
himselC  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  But  that 
lie  should  pass  the  bar  and  sit  down  on  those 
aysterious  cushions  of  green  leather,  that  he 
ahould  cry  **  hear^  and  <•  order,"  and  talk  about 
beinson  his  legs,  and  being,  for  one,  free  to 
tty  this  and  to  say  that,  would  be  a  profkna- 
t'on  sufficient  to  bring  ruin  on  the  country. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  privy-councillor  to  a 
C/hristian  king  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to 
Iha,  niuion.    But  the  Jew  may  govern  the 


money^narket,  and  the  money-iiiaifest  may^ 
govern  the  world.  The  minister  may  be  ia 
doob;  as  to  his  scheme  of  finance  tiU  he  has 
been  closeted  with  the  Jew.'  A  congress  of 
sovereigns  may  be  forced  te  swnmon  the  Jew 
to  theif  assistance.  The  aorawl  of  the  Jew  on 
the  back  of  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  worth 
more  than  the  royal  word  of  thnM  Idnga,  or 
the  national  faith  of  three  new  American  re- 
publics. But  that  he  should  pot  Bight  Hoooor* 
able  before  bis  luune  would  he  the  moat  frriglM* 
fui  of  national  calamities. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  our  poUti* 
clans  reasoned  about  the  Irish  CaihoUca.  The 
Catholics  ought  to  have  no  political  powei^ 
The  sun  of  £ngland  is  set  for  ever  if  the 
Catholics  exercise  political  power.  Give  the 
Catholics  every  thingelse;  but  keep  political 
power  from  them.  These  wise  men  did  not 
see  that,  when  every  thing  else  had  been  given* 
political  power  had  been  given.  They  con- 
tinued to  repeat  their  cuckoo  song,  when  it 
was  no  longer  a  question  whether  Catholics 
should  have  political  power  or  not»  when  a 
Catholic  Association  bearded  the  Parliament 
when  a  Catholic  agitator  exercised  infinitely 
more  authority  than  the  lord-lieutenant 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  exclude  the 
Jews  from  political  power,  it  most  be  onr  doty 
to  treat  them  as  our  ancestors  treated  them,  te 
murder  them,  and  banish  them,  and  rob  them. 
For  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  alone,  can  we 
really  deprive  them  of  political  power.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  this,  course,  we  may  take  away  the 
shadow,  but  we  must  leave  them  the  eub- 
stance.  We  may  do  enough  to  pain  and  irri- 
tate them;  but  we  shall  not  dc  enough  to 
secure  ourselves  from  danger,  if  danger  really 
exists.  Where  wealth  is,  there  power  mu^ 
inevitably  be. 

The  English  Jews,  we  are  told,  are  not  Sng- 
lishmen.  They  are  a  separate  people,  living 
locally  in  this  island,  but  living  morally  and 
politically  in  communion  with  their  brethren 
who  are  scattered  over  all  the  world.  An 
English  Jew  looks  on  a  Dutch  or  a  Portuguese 
Jew  as  his  countryman,  and  on  an  English 
Christian  as  a  stranger.  This  want  of  patrio- 
tic feeling,  it  is  said,  renders  a  Jew  unfit  to 
exercise  political  functions. 

The  argument  has  in  it  something  plausible: 
but  a  close  examination  shows  it  to  be  ^itt 
unsound.  Even  if  the  alleged  (acts  are  admit- 
ted, still  the  Jews  are  iK>t  the  only  people  who 
have  preferred  their  sect  to  their  count^.  The 
feeling  of  patriotism,  when  socie^  is  in  a 
healthful  state,  springs  up,  by  a  natural  and 
inevitable  association,  in  the  minds,  of  citizens 
who  know  that  they  owe  all  their  comforts  and 
pleasures  to  the  bond  which  unites  them  ia 
one  community.  But,  under  a  partial  and  op- 
pressive government  these  associationa  oaanot 
acquire  that  strength  which  they  have  in  a 
better  state  of  things.  Men  are  eoaigpelled  10 
seek  from  their  parQr  that  proiectiea  which 
they  ought  to  receive  from  their  country,  ai^ 
they,  by  a  natural  consequence,  transfer  to  their 
party  that  aff*ection  wliich  they  would  other- 
wise  have  felt  for  their  country.  The  Hugue- 
nots of  France  called  in  the  help  of  England 
agirfitst  their  Catholic  kings.    The  Catfioltfi 
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«f  France  ealkd  ia  tbe  help  of  8p«^  agmun  a 
Hugaeoot  kiog.  Would  it  be  iatr  to  infer^  that 
«t  present  the  French  Protestants  would  wish 
10  see  their  religion  made  dominant  by  the  help 
of  a  Prussian  or  English  army  1  Surely  not. 
And  why  i»  it  thai  they  are  not  willing,  as  ihey 
formerly  were  willing,  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  their  country  to  the  interests  of  their  reli* 
gious  persuasion !  The  reason  is  obvious :  they 
were  persecuted  then,  and  are  not  persecuted 
DOW.  The  English  Puritans,  under  Charies 
the  First,  prevailed  on  the  Scotch  to  invade 
England.  Po  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  our 
time  wish  to  see  the  church  put  down  l^  an 
invasion  of  foreign  Calvinists  1  If  not,  to  what 
cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  change  1  Surely 
to  this,  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  iar  bet- 
ter treated  now  than  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  of  the  most  illustrious  public  men  that 
England  ever  produced  were  inclined  to  take 
refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud  in  North 
America.  Was  this  because  Presbyterians  and 
Independenu  are  incapable  of  loving  their 
country  t  But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  instances* 
Nothing  is  so  offensive  to  a  roan  who  knows 
any  thing  of  history  or  uf  human  nature  as  to 
hear  those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  govern* 
ment  accuse  any  sect  of  forei|:n  attachments. 
If  there  be  any  proposition  universally  true  in 
politics  it  is  this,  that  foreign  attachments  are 
the  (hiit  of  domestic  misrule.  It  has  always 
been  the  trick  of  bigots  to  make  their  subjects 
miserable  at  home,  and  then  to  complain  that 
they  look  for  relief  abroad ;  to  divide  society, 
and  to  wonder  that  it  is  not  united ;  to  govern 
as  if  a  section  of  the  state  were  the  whole,  and 
to  censure  the  other  sections  of  the  state  for 
their  want  of  patriotic  spirit  If  the  Jews  have 
not  felt  towards  England  like  children,  it  is 
because  she  has  treated  them  like  a  step, 
mother.  There  is  no  feeling  which  more  cei^ 
tainly  developes  itself  in  the  minds  of  men 
living  under  tolerably  good  government  than 
the  feeling  of  patriotism.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  there  never  was  any  nation,  or 
any  large  portion  of  any  nation,  not  cruelly 
oppressed^  which  was  wholly  destitute  of  that 
feeUng.  To  make  it  therefore  ground  of  ac- 
cusation a^inst  a  class  of  men,  that  they  are 
not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar  legerdemain 
of  sophistry.  It  is  the  logic  which  the  wolf 
employs  against  the  lamb.  It  is  to  accuse  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the  source. 

If  tl^  English  Jews  really  felt  a  deadly  hatred 
to  England,  if  the  weekly  prayer  of  dieir  ayna^ 
cogues  were  that  all  the  curses  denounced  by 
Ezekiel  on  Tyre  and  Eigrpt  might  iall  on  Lon- 
don, if^  in  their  solenm  feasts,  they  called  down 
blessiags^on  those  who  should  dash  our  chil- 
dren to  pieces  on  the  stones,  still,  we  say,  their 
hatred  to  their  countrymen  would  not  be  more 
intense  than  that  which  sects  of  Christians 
have  often  borne  to  each  other.  But  in  fact 
the  feeling  of  the  Jews  is  not  such.  It  is  pre- 
cisely what,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  we  should  expect  it  to  be.  They  are 
treated  far  better  than  the  French  Protestaots 
were  treated  in  the  nxteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  or  than  our  Puritans  were  treated  in 
the  timo  of  Laud.  They,  therefore,  have  no 
nuicour  against  the  government  or  againut 


tMr  eaimtrymeii.  It  wtH  not  be  deaM  timt 
they  arc  iar  betmr  affiBoted  to  the  state  than  the 
followers  of  Coligni  or  Yane.  But  they  ar«: 
not  so  well  treated  as  the  dissenting  sect<i  of 
Obrastiaas  are  now  treated  in  England;  aari 
on  this  account,  and,  we  firmly  believe,  on  this 
account  alone»  they  have  a  more  exclusive 
spirit.  Till  we  have  carried  the  experiment 
farther,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that 
they  cannot  be  made  Eaglishmen  aliogetlier. 
The  statesman  who  treats  them  as  aliens,  and 
then  abuses  them  for  not  entertaining  all  the 
feelings  of  natives,  is  as  unreasonable  as  the 
tyrant  who  punished  their  fathers  for  not  mak* 
ing  bricks  without  straw. 

Rulers  must  not  be  stifiered  thus  to  absolve 
themselves  of  their  solemn  responsibility.  It 
does  not  Ue  in  their  mouths  to  say  that  a  sect 
is  not  patriotic  It  is  their  business  to  make 
it  patriotic'  History  and  reason  clearly  indi- 
cate the  means.  The  English  Jews  are,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  precisely  what  our  government 
lias  made  them.  They  are  precisely  what  aiur 
sect,  what  any  class  of  men,  trailed  as  they 
have  been  treated,  would  have  been.  If  all  the 
red-haired  people  in  Europe  had,  during  cen- 
turies, been  outraged  and  oppressed,  banished 
from  this  place,  imprisoned  in  that,  deprived 
of  their  money,  deprived  of  their  teeth,  con- 
victed of  the  most  improbable  crimes  on  the 
feeblest  evidence,  dragged  at  horses*  tails, 
hanged,  tortured,  btuned  alive,  if,  when  man* 
ners  became  milder^  they  had  still  been  subject 
to  debasing  restrictions  and  exposed  to  vu^r 
insults,  looked  up  in  particular  streets  Jn  some 
oountries,  pelted  and  ducked  by  the  rabble  in 
others^  excluded  everywhere  from  magistracies 
and  honours,  what  woukl  be  the  patriotism  of 
gentlemen  with  red  hair  1  And  ii,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  proposition  were  made  hr 
admitting  reMaired  men  lo  office,  bow  suriking 
a  speech  might  an  eloquent  admirer  of  our 
old  institutions  deliver  i^ainnt  so  revolutionary 
a  measure!  *« These  men,"  he  might  sBft 
M  scarcely  consider  themselves  as  Englishmen. 
They  think  a  red-haired  Frenchman  or  a  red- 
haired  German  more  closely  connected  with 
them  than  a  man  with  brown  hair  bora  in  their 
own  parish.  If  a  foreign  sovereign  patronizes 
red  hair,  they  love  him  better  than  their  own 
native  king.  They  are  not  Englishmen :  they 
cannot  be  Englishmen  t  nature  has  forbtddea 
it:  experience  proven  it  to  be  impossible 
Right  to  political  power  the^  have  none;  for 
no  man  has  a  right  to  political  power.  Let 
them  enjoy  personal  seeuri^t  let  their  pro- 
perty be  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  But  , 
if  they  ask  for  leave  to  exercise  power  over  a 
commnnity  of  whkh  they  are  only  half  mem* 
hers,  a  community  the  constitution  of  which  ia 
essentially  dark-haired,  let  us  answer  them  in 
the  words  of  our  wiae^tnceston,  Mtmm  kgm 

But,  it  ia  said,  the  Scriptures  declare  that 
the  Jews  are  to  be  reetorsd  to  their  own  conn* 
try;  and  the  whole  nation  looks  forward  to 
that  restoration.  They  are,  therefbre,  not  so 
deeply  interested  as  othen  in  the  prosperity  of 
England.  It  is  not  their  home,  but  merely  the 
place  of  their  sojourn,  the  house  of  thah'  boa. 
dagc   Thia  aifumnt,  which  fiiat  afpaandift 
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iliif  Tnwi  M  Vf  ip  Ape  r^nd  iv%Nn  h9A  ftlli^MSfod 
a  dagfve  of  sfi«iitiOit  proportioiied  not  so  raoch 
CD  its  own  intrinhie  foree  as  to  tho  funeral 
talent  with  which  that  jonrnal  is  condncted, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  sophisms  by  whfeh  the 
most  hateful  persecutions  may  easily  be  jns. 
fled.  To  charge  men  with  practical  conse. 
qnences  which  they  themselves  deny,  is  distn- 
genaoos  in  controversy;  it  is  atrocions  in 
goremment  The  doctrine  of  predestination, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  tends  to  make 
those  who  bold  it  utterly  immoral.  And  cer* 
ulnly  it  would  seem  that  a  man  who  believes 
bis  eternal  destiny  to  be  already  irrevocably 
fixed  is  likelv  to  indulge  bis  passions  without 
restraint  and  to  neglect  his  religious  duties. 
IT  he  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  his  exertions  nrast  be 
atavatling.  If  he  is  preordained  to  Hfb,  they 
mast  be  superfluous.  But  would  it  be  wis^  fo 
punish  every  man  who  hoMs  the  higher  6o&> 
trines  of  Catviaism,  as  if  he  had  aetually  com* 
mhled  all  those  crimes  which  we  know  some 
Aminomians  to  have  committed  1  Assaredly 
not  The  Ibet  notoriously  w  HuK  fbefs  are 
numy  Calvinists  as  moral  in  their  oonduet  as 
any  Arminian,  and  many  Arminicns  as  loose 
at  any  Calvinist 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  reason  fhmi 
the  opinions  which  a  man  professes  10  his  feel- 
ings and  his  actions ;  and  in  finet  no  person  is 
ever  such  a  ibol  as  to  reason  thus,  except  when 
be  wants  a  pretext  for  persecuting  his  neigh- 
bours. A  Christian  is  commanded,  nnder  the 
strongest  sanctions,  to  be  just  in  all  bis  deal- 
ings. Yet  to  how  manv  of  the  twenty-ftmr 
millions  of  professing  Chviscians  in  these  isl- 
ands would  any  taian  in  his  senses  lend  a  thoti- 
sand  poands  without  security!  A  man  .who 
should  act,  ibr  one  day,  on  the  supposition  that 
all  the  people  about  him  weie  inioenoed  by 
the  religion  which  ihey  pMfessed,  would  «nd 
himself  ruined  before  night;  and  no  man  ever 
does  act  on  that  supposition  in  anv  of  the  ordi- 
nary cooeemt  of  lUb,  in  borrowing,  in  lend- 
ing, in  buying,  or  in  selling.  But  when  any  of 
our  feiiow-creatures  are  tt»  be  oppressed*,  the 
ease  is  difl^erenu  Then  we  represent  those 
motives  which  we  know  to  be  so  feeble  for 
good  as  omnipotent  for  evil.  Then  we  lay  to 
tae  charge  of  our  victims  aU  the  vices  and 
Mlies  to  which  their  doctrines,  however  re- 
motely, stem  to  tend.  We  forget  that  the  same 
weakness,  the  same  laxity,  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  pnefer  the  present  to  the  liEHufe,  which 
anlce  man  worse  than  a  good  religion,  make 
them  bettar  than  a  bad  one. 

U  vrm  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors  rea- 
SDOad,  lOid  Wmt  some  p^ple  in  our  own  time 
still  reason,  about  the  Oatbellcs.     A  Papist 
believes  himaeir  bound  to  obey  the  pope.  The 
pope  haff  issvod  a  bull  deposiag  Queen  Sli-  i 
Mbith.     Tberefeve  every  Ripist  win  treat! 
her  grace  as  an  usurper.     Therefore  every  t 
TmfHtit  is  a  traitor.     Therefdre  every  Papist ! 
ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  To ! 
thia  logic  we  owe  nome  of  the  most  hateAil 
laws  that  ever  disgraced  our  history.    Surely 
Che  answer  Hes  On  the  surfece.    The  church  ' 
of  Rome  may  have  commahded  these  men  to  | 
treat  the  queen  as  an  usurper.    Bot  she  has  t 
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m^ich  th^  bave  never  done.  SlwefWma'h^* 
priests  to  observe  strict  purity.  Ton  a1[% 
always  taunting  them  with  their  Neentioiifi- 
ness.  She  commands  all  her  followers  to  tSlK 
oOen,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  to  take  m> 
interest  for  money,  to  fight  no  duels,  to  see  m> 
plays.  Do  they  obey  these  injunctions  ?  If  it 
be  the  fact  that  very  few  of  them  strictly  ob- 
serve her  precepts,  when  her  precepts  are 
opposed  to  their  passions  and  interests,  may 
not  lojralty,  may  not  humanity,  may  not  the 
love  of  ease,  may  not  the  fear  of  death,  be 
stUBcient  to  prevent  them  iVom  executintr 
those  wicked  orders  which  she  has  issued 
against  the  sovereign  of  England!  When 
we  know  that  many  of  these  people  do  not 
care  enough  for  their  religion  to  go  withotit 
beef  on  a  Friday  for  it,  why  should  we  think 
that  they  will  nm  the  risk  of  being  racked  and 
hanged  for  it! 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the  Jcw^  aa 
our  fethers  reasoned  about  the  Papists.  The 
hiw  which  is  inscribed  on  the  wrils  of  the  syw 
nagognes  prohibits  covctousness.  Bui  if  w* 
were  to  say  that  a  Jew  mortgagee  wouM  not 
foreclose,  because  God  had  commanded  hini 
not  to  covet  his  neighbooi's  house,  every  body 
would  think  us  out  of  our  wits.  Yet  h  passes 
for  an  argument  to  say  that  a  Jew  wlH  take  no 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Couatry  in 
which  he  lives,  that  he  will  not  care  how  bad 
its  laws  and  police  may  be,  how  heavily  h 
may  be  taxed,  how  often  it  may  be  conqtiered 
and  given  up  to  spoil,  because  Ood  has  pro- 
mised that,  by  stnne  unknown  means,  and  at 
some  undetermined  time,  perhaps  ten  thousand 
years  hence,  the  Jews  shall  migrate  to  Pales- 
tine. Is  not  this  the  roost  pn»found  ignorance 
of  human  natu  re  !  Do  we  not  know  that  whaf 
19  remote  and  indefinite  affects  me^  fer  less 
than  what  is  near  and  certain!  The  ar)gu* 
ment  too  applies  to  Christians  as  strongly  as 
to  Jews.  The  Christian  believes,  as  well  as 
the  Jew,  that  at  some  foture  period  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things  will  come  to  an  end.  Nay, 
many  Christians  believe  that  the  Messiah  will 
shortly  esmblish  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and 
reign  visibly  over  all  its  inhabitants.  Whether 
this  doctrine  be  ortho<lox  or  not  we  shall  not 
here  inquire.  The  number  of  people  who  hold 
it  is  very  much  greater  thati  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  England.  Manr  of  those  who 
hold  it  are  distinguished  by  rank,  wealth,  aHil 
ability.  It  is  preached  from  pulpits,  both  of 
the  Scottish  and  of  the  Bntrlish  church.  No- 
blemen and  members  of  psrliatnent  have  writ- 
ten in  defence  of  it.  Now  wherein  does  this 
doctrine  drifer,  as  far  as  its  political  tendcncr 
is  concerned,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews! 
If  a  Jew  is  unfit  to  legislate  for  us  because  he 
believes  that  he  or  his  remote  descendents  will 
be  removed  to  Palestine,  can  we  safely  open 
the  Mouse  of  Commons  to  a  fifth  monarchy- 
man  who  expects  that,  before  thjs  generation 
shall  pass  away,  all  the  kinftdoms  of  the  earth 
win  be  swallowed  op  in  one  divine  empire! 

Does  a  Jew  engage  less  eagerly  than  a  Chris* 
tian  in  any  competition  which  the  law  leave:f 
open  to  htm  !  Is  he  less  active  and  regular  in 
his  business  than  his  neighbours!  Does  h<t 
fhvtiMi  hit  house  meanfy,  becatiseheiaapik' 
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grim  and  sojourner  in  the  lindl  Does  the  ex* 
pectation  of  being  restored  to  the  conntrf  of 
his  fathers  make  him  insensible  to  the  fluctna- 
tions  of  the  stock-exchange  t  Does  he,  in  ar* 
ranging  his  private  8ffhiri»  erer  take  into  the 
account  the  chaneo  of  his  migrating  to  Pales- 
Tine  1  If  not,  why  are  we  to  suppose  that  feel- 
ings which  never  influence  his  dealings  as  a 
merchant,  or  his  dis|>ositions  as  a  testator,  will 
ae%«iire  a  boufidless  iaftveoee  tfrerhim  as  sMn 
an  he  becomes  a  magistrate  or  a  legislalMrt 

The te  is  anollMf  aigmaeat  whieh  we  woold 
Ml  wiUiagly  tpeat  with  levity,  and  whioh  jet  we 
ne«ree]y  know  how  to  treat  serioysly.  Scrip- 
tare*  it  is  sald«  is  fall  of  terrible  tknMMiatioiis 
•gaifist  the  Jews.  It  is  foreiold  that  th^ 
aie  to  be  wanderers.  Is  it  then  right  to  give 
them  a  homel  It  is  foretold  that  they  are  to 
be  oppressed.  Can  we  with  propriety  snfier 
them  to  be  rulersl  To  admit  them  to  the 
rights  of  citiaaas  is  manifestly  lo  insult  the 
Divine  oracles. 

We  aUow  that  to  falsify  a  prophecy  inspired 
by  IMvine  Wisdom  would  be  a  most  atrooioos 
crime,  k  iS|  therefore,  a  happy  eiroumatanoe 
for  our  frail  species,  that  it  is  a  crime  which 
no  man  can  possibly  commit  If  we  admit  the 
Jews  to  seats  in  Parliament,  we  shall*  by  ao 
.doiogi  prove  that  the  prophecies  in  question, 
whatever  they  may  mean,  do  n«»t  mean  that  the 
Jews  sbaJl  be  exclinled  firom  Parliameat 

In  fact  it  is  already  clear  that  the  prophecies 
do  not  bear  the  meaning  put  upon  them  by  the 
respectable  persoas  whom  we  are  now  answer* 
ing.  In  Prance  and  in  the  United  States  the 
Jews  are  already  admiued  to  all  the  rights  of 
citixens.  A  prophecy,  therefore,  which  should 
mean  that  the  Jews  would  never,  during  the 
course  of  their  wanderings*  be  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  me  places  of  their  so- 
journ, would  be  a  lalse  prophecy.  This*  there- 
fore, is  not  the  meaning  of  the  prophaeiea  of 
Scripture. 

But  we  protest  altogether  against  the  prac- 
tice of  confounding  pronhecy  with  precept*  of 
setting  up  predictions  which  are  oAeiL  obscure 
against  a  morality  which  is  ahraya  clear*  If 
actions  are  to  be  oonsidered  as  just  and  good 
merely  because  they  have  been  predicted*  what 
action  was  ever  more  laudable  than  that  crime 
which  our  bigou  are  now,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
centuries*  nigiag  na  to  avenge  ea  the  Jaws, 


that  crime  which  made  the  earth  shake  and 
blotted  out  the  sun  from  heavea  1  The  same 
reasoning  which  is  now  employed  to  vindicate 
the  disabilities  imposed  on  our  Hebrew  coun- 
trymen will  eqoaHjTTlndieate  the  kiss  of  Jnda5 
and  the  judgment  of  Pilate.  «*  The  Son  of  man 
goeth,  ax  it  is  written  of  him ;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed.** 
And  woe  to  those  who,  in  any  age  or  in  any 
eooairyt  disobey  hie  benevolent  commanUa  un- 
der pretence  of  aooumpliahing  his  predictionf . 
If  this  argnaoaat  jm^tifies  the  laws  now  exisUng 
against  the  Jew%  it  justifies  equally  all  the 
emdliee  which  have  ever  been  committea 
against  them,  the  sweeping  edicts  of  banish- 
ment and  confieoatioa*  the  dungeon,  the  rack, 
and  the  slow  fire.  How  can  we  excuse  our- 
selves for  leaving  pioperly  to  people  who  are 
<«  to  serve  their  enemies  in  hunger,  and  in  thirst, 
and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things ;" 
for  giving  protection  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  to  *«  fear  day  and  nii^ht,  and  to  have 
none  assurance  of  their  life;"  for  not  seizing 
on  the  children  of  a  race  whose  ««sons  and 
daufl^ters  are  to  he  given  unto  another  people.'* 
We  have  not  ao  learned  the  doctrines  of 
Him  who  commanded  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
ho«r  as  ourselves,  and  who,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  explain  what  He  meant  by  a 
neighbour*  selected  as  an  example  a  heretic 
and  an  alien.  Last  year,  we  remember,  it  was 
represented  by  a  pious  writer  in  the  John  Bull 
nemrspaper*  and  l^  seme  other  equally  fervid 
Christians*  aa  a  monstrous  indecency,  that  the 
meaaum  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews  should  be 
brought  forward  in  Passion  week.  One  of 
thaae  humourists  ironically  recommended  diat 
it  should  be  read  a  aeooad  time  on  Good  Fri- 
day. We  should  have  had  no  objection ;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  day  could  be  commemo- 
rated in  a  moro  worthy  naanner.  We  know  of 
no  day  fitter  for  terminating  long  hostilities, 
and  repairing  cruel  wrongs*  than  the  day  on 
which  the  religion  of  meroy  was  founded.  We 
know  of  no  day  fitter  for  blouing  out  from  the 
statute  book  the  last  traces  of  intolerance  than 
the  day  on  which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  pro- 
duoed  the  foulest  of  all  judicial  murdera*  the 
^  on  which  the  list  c/  the  victims  of  intoler- 
ance* that  noble  Ust  wherein  Socrates  and  Mor^ 
are  enrolled*  waagkH'ified  by  ayet  greater  ami 
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MILL'S  ESSAY  ON  GOVEMMENT.* 

[EouiMTBSB  Rkthw,  MAmc8«  1829.] 


Ov  UioM  pbiloaoplien  wbo  call  thcmMlreB 
lltiljtaiiaiis,  and  whom  others  geaerally  call 
Beothamites,  Mr.  Mill  is,  wiili  the  «xeef  tion  of 
the  illnMrkms  foander  of  the  sect,  by  far  the 
most  distingaished.  The  littf  e  work  now  before 
tis  cootaios  a  sammarj  of  the  opioions  heM  bjr 
this  geoUemao  and  his  brethren,  on  several 
sabjects  most  important  to  aocftetj.  All  the 
seven  Essays  of  which  it  consists,  abonnd  in 
carioas  matter.  Bm  at  preeentw  intend  to 
confine  onr  remarlca  lo  the  Treatise  on  Govern- 
ment, which  stands  flntt  in  the  volnme.  On 
some  fntnre  occasion  we  may  perhaps  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  rest 

It  must  be  owned,  that,  to  do  justice  to  any 
composition  of  Mr.  Mitl  is  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  hbi  admirers,  a  very  easy  task.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  place  aim  in  the  same  rank  with 
Mr.  Bentham ;  but  the  terms  in  which  they 
extol  the  disciple,  thoagh  feeble  when  Com- 
pared with  the  hyperboles  of  admiimtion  em- 
ployed  by  them  in  speaking  of  the  Biaster»  are 
as  strong  as  any  sober  man  woold  allow  him- 
5^f  to  use  concerning  Locke  or  Bacon.  Tlie 
Essay  before  ns  is  perhaps  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  the  works  to  which  Mr.  Mill  owes  his 
fame.  By  the  members  of  his  sect,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  perfect  and  unanswerable.  Every 
part  of  it  is  an  article  of  their  faith ;  and  the 
damnatory  clauses,  in  which  their  creed  aboonds 
far  beyond  any  theological  symbol  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  are  strong  and  full  against 
all  who  reject  any  portion  of  what  is  so  irre- 
fragably  established.  No  man,  they  maintain, 
who  has  understanding  snflleient  to  camr  him 
through  the  first  proposition  of  BucHd,  can 
read  this  master-piece  of  demonstration,  and 
honestly  declare  that  he  remains  unconvinced. 

We  have  formed  a  very  diflfemt  opinion  of 
this  work.  We  think  that  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Mill  rests  altogether  on  false  principles,  and 
mat  even  on  those  falM  priseiples  he  does  not 
reason  logically.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
think  it  strange  that  his  speculations  should 
have  filled  the  Utilitarians  with  admiration. 
We  have  been  for  some  time  past  inclined  to 
suspect  that  these  people,  whom  some  regard 
as  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  others  as  incar- 
nate demons,  are  in  general  ordinary  men,  with 
narrow  understandings,  and  little  information. 
The  contempt  which  they  express  for  elegant 
literature  is  evidently  the  contempt  of  igno- 
rance. We  apprehend  that  many  of  them  are 
persons  who,  having  read  little  or  aothinf^,  are 
delighted  to  be  rescued  from  the  sense  of  their 
t)wn  inferiority,  by  some  teacher  who  assures 
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them  tat  tfie  aiadlaa  wirfeb  ibey  hftT»iiegfeet0d 
are  of  no  Talae»  pnts  five  or  she  pfaiases  iMo 
their  mouta,  lends  them  an  odd  vomber  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  in  a  month  iraiM- 
fom»  them  into  pkilosopherB.  Mingled  with 
theee  smatteverv,  whose  attainmenta  jost  soflloe 
to  elevate  them  from  the  insignificance  <yf 
dunces  to  the  dignity  of  bores,  and  to  spf«ad 
disowy  amottf  their  pkms  aunta  and  giand- 
mothers,  there  are,  we  well  know,  many  well- 
meading  men,  who  have  really  read  and 
tbottght  m«ch;  but  whose  reading  and  medi« 
tation  have  been  almost  ezclosively  confined 
to  one  class  of  snbjeets ;  and  who,  oonseqnently, 
though  they  posses  much  nUoable  knowied^ 
remcting  those  subjects,  are  by  no  means  so 
well  qualified  lo  judge  of  a  great  system  as  if 
they  had  taken  a  more  enlai^ed  view  of  litera- 
ture and  aoclMy. 

Nothing  is  more  amnsiag  or  instmetlre  diaa 
to  oheerve  the  ma&aer  in  which  people,  who 
think  themaehres  wiser  than  aUthe  rest  of  the 
world,  fall  into  snares  which  the  simple  good 
sense  of  thehr  neighbours  detects  and  avoida. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Utftfta- 
rians,  that  sentiment  and  etoqnence  serve  only 
to  impede  the  pursuit  of  truth.  They  there- 
fore aff»ct  a  qoakerly  plainness,  or  rather  a 
cynical  negtigvnce  and  imparity  of  style.  7*he 
strongest  arguments,  when  clothed  in  brilliant 
language,  seem  to  them  so  much  wordy  non- 
sense. In  the  ineantinM  they  surrender  their 
understandii^,  with  a  fkciKty  found  in  no 
other  party,  to  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
sophisms,  provided  those  sophisms  come  before 
them  disguised  with  the  externals  of  demonstra- 
tion, lliey  do  not  seem  to  know  that  logic  has 
Its  illusions  as  well  as  rhetoric,— that  a  Aillaey 
may  lurk  in  a  syllogism  as  well  as  in  a 
metaphor. 

Mr.  Mill  is  exactly  the  wrtier  Co  please  people 
of  this  description.  His  arguments  are  stat^ 
with  the  utmost  afiectation  of  precision :  his 
divisions  are  awfully  formal ;  and  his  style  is 
generally  as  dry  as  that  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
Whether  this  be  a  merit,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  ages 
in  which  the  true  principles  of  philosophy 
were  least  understood,  were  those  in  which  tlie 
ceremonial  of  logic  was  most  strictly  observed, 
and  that  the  time  from  which  we  date  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  experimental  sciences  was  also 
the  time  at  which  a  less  exact  and  formal  way 
of  writing  came  into  use. 

The  style  which  the  Utilitarians  ^dmire,  suits 
only  those  subjects  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
reason  a  prion.  It  grew  up  with  the  verbal 
sophistry  which  flourished  during  the  dark 
ages.  With  that  sophistry  it  fell  before  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  in  the  day  of  the  great 
deliverance  of  the  human  mind.  The  induc- 
tive method  not  only  endtired,  but  reqtiind» 
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(greater  flreectom  of  diction.  It  waa  impcssible 
to  reason  from  phenomena  np  to  principles,  to 
mark  slight  shades  of  diflerence  iti  qnality,  or 
to  estimate  the  comparative  el^ct  of  t'vo  oppo- 
site considerations,  between  which  there  was 
BO  common  measnre,  by  means  of  the  naked 
and  meager  jargon  of  the  schoolmen.  Of  those 
aeboolmen,  Mr.  Mill  has  inherted  1>oth  the  snirit 
and  the  style.*  Re  h  an  Aristotelian  of  the 
ifteenth  eentnry,  bom  out  of  doe  season.  We 
have  here  an  elaborate  treatise  on  government. 
fh)m  which,  hot  for  two  or  three  passing  allu- 
sions, it  would  not  appear  that  the  author  was 
aware  that  any  governments  actually  existed 
among  men.  Certain  propensities  of  human 
aature  are  assumed ;  and  from  theae  premises 
the  whole  science  of  politics  is  svnthetically 
deduced  \  We  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 
ftat  we  are  not  reading  a  book  written  before 
the  time  of  Bfacon  and  ualileo,— a  book  written 
in  those  dajrs  in  which  physicians  reasoned 
fh>m  the  namre  of  heat  to  the  treatment  of 
ftver,  and  astronomers  proved  syllogistically 
that  the  planets  could  have  no  independent 
motion, — ^because  the  heavens  were  incorrupti- 
ble, and  nature  ajbhorred  a  vacuum ! 

The  reason,  too,  which  Mr.  Mill  has  assigned 
ibr  taking  this  coarse  strikes  ns  as  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

** Experience,"  says  he,  "if  we  look  only  at 
0ie  outside  of  the  facts,  appears  to  l>e  dwided  on 
Ibis  subject.  Absolute  monarchy,  under  Neros 
and  Callgulas,  under  such  men  as  the  emperors 
of  Morocco  and  sultans  of  Turkey,  is  the 
soourge  of  human  nature.  On  the  other  side, 
die  people  of  Denmark,  Hred  out  with  the  op- 
pression of  an  aristocracy,  resolved  that  their 
king  should  be  absolute;  and,  under  their  abso- 
lute monarch,  are  as  well  governed  as  any 
people  in  Europe.** 

This  Mr.  Mill  actually  gives  as  a  reason  for 
mirsning  the  a  priori  method.  But,  in  our 
judgment,  the  very  circumstances  which  he 
mentions,  irresistibly  prove  that  the  a  priori 
method  is  altogether  unfit  for  investigations  of 
Ihi^  kind,  and  Uiat  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the 
fmth  is  by  induction.  Bxptritnre  can  never  be 
ihrided,  or  even  appear  to  be  divided,  except 
With  reference  to  some  hjrpothesis.  When  we 
My  that  one  fact  is  inconsistent  with  another 
fhct,  we  mean  only  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  thtonf  which  we  have  founded  on  that  other 
fiict.  But,  if  the  fact  be  certain,  the  unavoid- 
able conclusion  is,  that  our  theory  is  false :  and 
in  order  to  correct  it,  we  must  reason  back  firom 
an  enlarged  collection  of  fkcxs  to  principles. 

Now,  here  we  have  two  governments  which, 
by  Mr.  MilPs  own  account,  cume  under  the 
same  head  in  his  theoretical  classification.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  ^jat,  by  reasoning  on  that 
theoretkal  classification,  we  shall  l>e  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  two  forms  of  go- 
vernment must  produce  the  same  effects.  But 
Mr.  Mill  himself  tells  us,  that  they  do  not  pro- 
diee  the  same  effects.  Hence  he  infers,  that 
tke  only  war  to  get  at  truth  is  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  that  chain  of  prooi  a  priori,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  most  produce  the 
same  efifbcts !  To  believe  at  once  in  a  theory, 
and  in  a  fkei  which  contradicts  it,  is  an  exer- 
dN of  ftirti  ittffiaiently  hard:  Bat»  to  believe 


in  a  theory  beeamK  a  fact  contradicts  it,  is  what 
neither  philosopher  nor  pope  ever  before  re* 
quired.  This*  however,  is  what  Mr.  Mill  de* 
mands  of  us.  He  seems  to  think  that  if  all 
despots,  without  exception,  governed  ilU  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  prove,  by  a  synthetical 
argument,  what  would  then  be  sufficiently  clear 
from  experience.  But  as  some  despots  will  be 
so  perverse  as  to  govern  well,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  their 
governing  well,  by  that  synthetical  argument, 
which  would  have  been  superfluous  had  not 
the  facts  contradicted  it.  He  reasons  a  priori^ 
because  the  phenomena  are  not  what,  by  rea* 
soning  a  priori,  be  will  prove  them  to  be.  In 
other  words,  he  reasons  a  priori,  because,  hy  so 
reasoning,  he  is  certain  to  arrive  at  a  false 
conclusion! 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  to  which 
we  propose  to  subject  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Mill,  we  shall  have  to  notice  many  other  cnrioaa 
instances  of  that  turn  of  mind  which  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted  indicates. 

The  first  chapter  of  his  Essay  relates  lo  the 
ends  of  aovemment.  The  conception  on  this 
subject,  be  tells  us,  which  exists  in  the  minda 
of  most  men,  is  vague  and  undistingoishing. 
He  first  assumes,  justly  enough,  that  the  end 
of  government  is  *«to  increase  to  the  utmost 
the  pleasures,  and  diminish  to  the  utmost  the 
pains,  which  men  derive  from  each  other.**  He 
then  proceeds  to  show,  with  great  form,  that 
**  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  society  it 
attained  by  insuring  to  every  man  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  the  produce  of  his  labour." 
To  effect  this  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  pud  of  ^o» 
vernment.  It  is  remarkable  thai  Mr.  Mill,  with 
all  his  affected  display  of  precision,  has  here 
given  a  description  of  the  ends  of  government 
far  less  precise  than  that  which  is  in  the 
months  of  the  vulgar.  The  first  man  with 
whom  Mr.  Mill  may  travel  in  a  stage-coach 
will  tell  him  that  government  exists  for  the 
protection  of  the  penom  and  property  of  men* 
But  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  think  that  the  preserva* 
tion  of  property  is  the  first  and  only  object  It 
is  true,  doubtless,  that  many  of  the  injoriea 
which  are  offered  to  the  persons  of  men  pro- 
ceed from  a  desire  to  possess  their  property. 
But  the  practice  of  vindictive  assassination* 
as  it  has  existed  in  some  parts  of  Europe-^tha 
practice  of  fighting  wanton  and  sanguinary 
duels,  like  those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven* 
teenth  centuries,  in  which  bands  of  seconda 
risked  their  lives  as  well  as  the  principals;— 
these  practices,  and  many  others  which  might 
be  named,  are  evidently  injurious  to  society; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  a  government  which 
tolerated  them  could  be  said  **  to  diminish  to 
the  utmost  the  pains  which  men  derive  irom 
each  other.**  Therefore,  according  to  Mr* 
Milt*s  very  correct  assumption,  such  a  govern- 
ment woM  not  perfectly  accomplish  the  end 
of  its  institution.  Yet  such  a  government 
might,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  **  insure  to 
every  man  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour.^  Therefore,  such  a 
government  might,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's 
subsequent  doctrine,  perfectly  accomplish  the 
end  of  its  institution.  The  matter  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  except  as  an  instance  of 
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Uu^t  slovjenliness  of  thinking  which  L^  often 
concealed  beneath  a  peculiar  ostentatioa  of 
logical  neatness. 

naving  determined  the  ends,  Mr.  Mill  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  means.  For  the  pre- 
Mrration  of  property,  some  portion  of  ihe 
commtinitjr  mast  be  intrusted  with  poorer. 
This  is  f^vemment ;  and  the  question  is,  how 
are  those  to  whom  the  necessary  power  is  in- 
trusted to  be  presented  from  abusing  it  t 

Mr.  Mill  first  passes  in  review  the  simple 
forms  of  government  He  allows  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient,  if  not  physically  impossible, 
that  the  whole  community  should  meet  in  a 
mass ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  powers  of 
government  cannot  be  directly  exercised  by 
the  people.  But  he  sees  no  objection  to  pure 
and  direct  democracy,  except  the  difficulty 
which  we  have  mentioned. 

«*The  community,"  says  he,  "cannot  have 
an  interest  opposite  to  its  interest.  To  affirm 
this  would  be  a  contradiction  in  t(!rms.  The 
community  within  itself,  and  with  respect  to 
itaelf,  can  have  no  sinister  interest  One  com- 
hiqnity  mi^intend  the  evil  of  another;  never 
ita  own.  This  is  an  indubitable  proposition, 
and  one  of  great  importance.** 

Mr.  Mill  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
a  purely  aristocratical  form  of  government  is 
necessarily  bad. 

••The  reason  for  which  government  exists 
is,  that  one  man,  if  stronger  than  another,  will 
take  fVom  him  whatever  that  other  possesses 
and  he  desires.  But  if  one  man  will  do  this, 
^0  will  several.  And  if  powers  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number, 
tailed  an  aristocracy, — powers  which  make 
them  stronger  Uian  the  rest  of  the  community, 
diey  win  take  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
as  much  as  they  please  of  the  objects  of  desire. 
They  will  thus  defeat  the  very  end  for  which 

fclvemment  was  instituted.  The  unfitness, 
erefore,  of  an  aristocracy  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  powers  of  government,  rests  on  de- 
monstration.** 

In  exactly  the  same  manner  Mr.  Mill  proves 
absolute  monarchy  to  be  a  bad  form  of  govern- 
ment 

^'If  government  is  founded  upon  this  as  a  law 
of  human  nature,  that  a  man,  if  able,  will  take 
from  others  any  thing  which  they  have  and  he 
lesires,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  when  a 
ai^n  is  called  a  king  he  does  not  change  his 
nature ;  so  that  when  he  has  got  power  to  en- 
able him  to  take  from  every  man  wt»at  he 
pleases,  he  will  take  whatever  he  pleases. 
To  suppose  that  he  will  not,  is  to  affirm  that 
government  is  unnecessary,  and  that  human 
beings  will  abstain  ^rom  injuring  one  another 
of  their  own  accord. 

**  It  is  very  evident  that  this  reasoning  ex- 
tends to  every  modification  of  the  smaller 
number.  Whenever  the  powers  of  govem- 
i^nent  are  placed  in  any  hands  other  than  those 
of  ^e  community,  whether  those  of  one  man, 
of  a  few,  or  of  several,  those  principles  of  hu- 
man nature  which  imply  that  government  is  at 
fill  necessanr,  imply  that  those  persons  will 
make  use  of  them  to  defeat  the  very  end  for 
which  government  exists." 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  a  king  or  an  aris- 


tocracy may  soon  be  s«taimtf4  vUltibii  BtJIwpip 
of  their  desires,  and  may  then  protect  the  coic;^ 
m unity  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  restl  Ms* 
Mill  answers  in  the  negative.  He  provea»widb% 
great  pomp,  thai  every  man  desir«s  to  ^vrm 
the  actions  of  every  other  conrespoadeat  u> 
bis  wilK  Others  can  be  induced  40  coafoi^ 
to  our  will  only  by  motives  derivad  from  pU%» 
sure  or  from  paia.  The  in^iction  of  paia  is 
of  course  direct  injnrv ;  and  even  if  it  take  Oim 
milder  course,  in  order  to  produce  obedicoes 
by  motives  derived  from  pleasure,  the  p^vmn- 
ment  must  confer  favours.  But,  as  there  is  us 
limit  to  its  desire  of  obedience,  there  will  b«  M» 
limit  to  its  disposition  to  confer  favours ;  umI^ 
as  it  can  confer  favours  only  by  plnnderiatg 
the  people,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  its  disposi* 
tion  to  plunder  the  people.  **U  is  tkerefofia 
not  true,  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  a  kin&  ut 
in  the  minds  of  an  aristocracy,  any  point  oC 
saturation  with  the  objects  of  desire.** 

Mr.  Mill  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  as  n^* 
narchical  and  oligarchical  governments  erm 
influence  men  by  motives  drawn  from  p«ia  m 
well  as  by  motives  drawn  from  pleasure,  ih^ 
will  cRvry  their  cruelty,  as  well  as  their  raps* 
city,  to  a  frightful  extent  As  \e  seems  gnmHj 
to  admire  his  own  reasonings  on  this  subject 
we  think  it  but  fair  to  let  him  speak  Cor  hm- 
self. 

**The  chain  of  inference  in  this  case  is  cIom 
and  strong  to  a  most  unusual  degree.  A  ass 
desires  that  the  actions  of  other  men  shall  bs 
instantly  and  accurately  correspondent  to  hU 
will.  He  desires  that  the  actions  of  the  greafa 
est  possible  number  shall  be  so.   Terror  is  ths 

Sand  instrument  Terror  can  work  osly 
rough  assurance  that  evil  will  follow  mm$ 
failure  of  conformity  between  the  will  and  tbs 
actions  willed.  Every  failure  must  theretbn 
be  punished.  As  there  are  no  bounds  to  the 
mind*s  desire  of  its  pleasure,  there  are,  «C 
course,  no  bounds  to  lU  desire  of  porfeclkm 
in  the  instruments  of  that  pleasure.  ThsM 
are,  therefore,  no  bounds  to  its  desire  of  exsG4» 
ness  in  the  conformity  between  its  will  and  Am 
actions  willed;  and,  by  consequence,  to  Ite 
strengih  of  that  terror  which  is  iu  procurinc 
cause.  Even  the  most  minute  failura  must  b^ 
visited  with  the  heaviest  infliction;  and  mm 
failure  in  extreme  exactness  must  frequent^ 
happen,  the  occasions  of  cruelty  most  b«  i»» 
cessant 

**  We  have  thus  arrived  at  several  ooiieltt»» 
sions  of  the  highest  possible  importance.  Wm 
have  seen  that  the  principle  of  human  natons 
upon  which  the  necessitv  of  government  is 
founded,  the  propensity  of  one  man  to  possess 
himself  of  the  objects  of  desire  at  the  cost  of 
another,  leads  on,  by  infallible  sequence,  wbsra 
power  over  a  community  is  attained,  and  bo» 
thing  checks,  not  only  to  that  degree  of  plniK 
der  which  leaves  the  members,  (excepting  al- 
ways the  recipients  and  instruments  of  tkm 
plunder,)  the  bare  means  of  subsiatense,  kst 
to  that  degree  of  cruelty  which  is  aectsssijis 
keep  in  existence  the  most  intense  terrors.*   • 

Now,  no  man  who  has  the  least  knowlsdgs 
of  the  real  state  of  the  world,  either  in  fonpsr 
ages  or  at  the  present  momeat^oan  possib^ 
be  convinced,  though  be  mMf  psrha^  1^  ^ 
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b^  trgimiefttt  Itte  di«te<  Doting 
the  last  two  centDrie^*  some  handreds  of  »b- 
«ol«te  princes  hnve  reined  in  Eai^pe.  Is 
it  true  thai  their  emelty  has  kept  in  exist- 
ence the  most  intense  degree  of  terror,  that 
their  rapacitjr  has  leA  no  more  than  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence  to  any  of  their  subjects, 
their  ministers  and  soldiers  excepted !  Is  this 
true  of  ail  of  them  1  Of  one-half  of  them  1 
Of  one-tenth  part  of  them  1  Of  a  single  one  1 
Is  it  true,  in  the  full  extent,  even  of  Philip  the 
Second,  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  or  of  the  Em- 
peror Panl !  Bnt  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
^ote  history.  No  man  of  common  sense, 
however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  books,  can  be 
.  imposed  on  by  Mr.  Mill's  argument ;  because 
•0  man  of  common  sense  can  live  among  his 
Itsllow-creatures  for  a  day  without  seeing  in- 
numerable facts  which  contradict  it.  It  is  our 
business,  however,  to  point  out  its  fallacy;  and, 
kappily,  the  fallacy  is  not  very  recondite. 

We  grant  that  rulers  will  take  as  much  as 
they  can  of  the  objects  of  their  desires ;  and 
that  when  the  agency  of  other  men  is  neces- 
sary to  that  end.  they  will  attempt  by  all  means 
im  their  power  to  enforce  the  prompt  obedience 
of  such  men.  Ant  what  are  the  objects  of  hu- 
man desire  1  Physical  pleasure,  no  doubt,  in 
,part.  But  the  mere  appetites  which  we  hare 
m  common  with  the  animals,  would  be  gratified 
tflmost  as  cheaply  and  easily  as  those  of  the 
animals  are  gratifted,  if  nothing  were  given  to 
taste,  to  ostentation,  or  to  the  affections.  How 
small  a  portion  of  the  income  of  a  gentleman 
in  easy  circumstances  is  laid  oot  merely  in 
giving  pleasurable  sensations  lo  the  body  of 
the  possessor  1  The  greater  part  even  of  what 
is  spent  on  his  kitchen  and  his  cellar,  goes  not 
to  titillate  his  palate,  but  to  keep  up  his  charac- 
ter for  hospitality,  to  save  him  from  the  re- 
pioaofa  of  meanness  in  house-keeping,  and  to 
cement  the  ties  of  good  neighbourhood.  It  ie 
clear,  that  a  king  or  an  aristocracy  may  be 
.auppliod  to  satiety  with  mere  corporeal  plea- 
auree,  at  an  expense  which  the  rudest  and 
poorest  community  would  scarcely  feel. 

Those  tastes  and  propensities  which  belong 
to  us  as  reasoning  and  imaginative  beings,  are 
Bot,  indeed,  so  easily  gratified.  There  is,  we 
admit,  no  point  of  saturation  with  objects  of 
desire  which  come  under  this  head.  And 
therefore  the  argument  of  Mr.  Mill  will  be  just, 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
objects  of  desire  themselves  which  is  incon- 
aiatent  with  it.  Now,  of  these  objects  there  is 
Bone  which  men  in  general  seem  to  desire 
more  than  the  good  opinion  of  others.  The 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  public  are  gene- 
rallf  felt  to  be  intolerable.  It  is  probable,  that 
our  regard  for  the  sentiments  of  our  fellow- 
^reatnres  springs  by  association  from  a  sense 
o£  their  ability  to  hurt  or  to  serve  us.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  notorious,  that  when  the 
habit  of  mind  of  which  we  speak  has  once  been 
formed,  men  feel  extremely  solicitous  about 
the  opinions  of  those  by  whom  it  is  most  im- 
probable, nay,  absolutely  impossible,  that  they 
should  ever  be  in  the  slightest  degree  injured 
or  benefited.  The  desire  of  posthumous  (kme, 
and  the  dread  of  posthumous  reproach  and 
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execratkm,  are  ft^Hngs  frcmi  (hS  influence' of 
which  scarcely  any  man  is  perfectly  free,  and 
which  in  many  men  are  powerful  and  constant 
motives  of  action.  As  we  are  afraid  that,  if 
we  handle  this  part  of  the  argument  after  our 
own  manner,  we  shall  incur  the  reproach  of 
sentimentality,  a  word  which,  in  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Benthamites,  is  synonymous 
with  idiocy,  we  will  quote  what  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self says  on  the  subject,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Jurisprudence. 

**  F^ins  from  the  moral  source  are  the  pains 
derived  (torn  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of 

mankind These  pains  are  capable 

of  rising  to  a  height  with  which  hardly  any 
other  pains  incident  to  our  nature  can  be 
compared.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  un- 
fa vourableness  in  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  under  which  hardly  any  man,  not 
below  the  standard  of  humanity,  can  endure 
to  live. 

''The  importance  of  this  powerAil  agency, 
for  the  prevention  of  injurious  acts,  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  to  be  illustrated.  If  sufficiently 
at  command,  it  would  almost  supersede  the 
use  of  other  means.    .    .    . 

"To  know  how  to  direct  the  unfavourable 
sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
in  as  complete,  that  is,  in  as  comprehensive,  a 
way  as  possible,  what  it  is  which  gives  them 
birth.  Without  entering  into  the  metaphysics 
of  the  question,  it  is  a  sufficient  practical  an- 
swer, for  the  present  purpose,  to  say  that  the 
nnfhvourable  sentiments  of  man  are  excited 
by  every  thing  which  hurts  them." 

It  is  strange  that  a  writer  who  considers  (he 
pain  derived  from  the  unfavourable  sentiments 
of  others  as  so  acute,  that,  if  sufficiently  at 
command,  it  would  supersede  the  use  of  the 
gallows  and  the  treadmill,  should  take  no  no- 
tice of  this  most  important  restraint,  when 
discussing  the  question  of  government  We 
will  attempt  to  deduce  a  theory  of  politics  in 
the  mathematical  form,  in  which  Mr.  Mill  de- 
lights, from  the  premises  with  which  he  has 
himself  furnished  us. 

paOPOBITlOH  I.      TSBOaiV. 

No  rulers  will  do  any  thing  which  may  hurt 
the  people. 

This  is  the  thesis  to  be  maintained ;  and  the 
following  we  humbly  ofler  to  Mr.  Mfll  as  its 
s3rllogistic  demonstration. 

No  rulers  will  do  that  which  produces  pain 
to  themselves. 

But  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple will  give  pain  to  them. 

Therefore  no  rulers  will  do  any  thing  which 
may  excite  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the 
people. 

But  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple are  excited  by  every  thing  which  hurts 
them. 

Therefore  no  rulers  will  do  any  thing  which 
may  hurt  the  people,  which  was  the  thing  to 
be  proved. 

Having  thus,  as  we  think,  not  unsuccessfully 

imitated  Mr.  Mill's  logic,  we  do  not  see  why 

we  should  not  imitate  what  is  at  least  equally 

perfect  in  its  kind,  his  self-complacency,  and 
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peedaki  our  *iy <  ^n  his  ows  wordss  *'The 
ckaiB  of  iafereoce,  in  this  4Mi8e»  it  clott  and 
ttroBg  to  a  most  wmsmil  degree." 

The  fact  is,  that  when  men*  in  treating  of 
things  which  cannot  be  cirottmscribed  bjr  pre« 
cise  definitions,  adopt  this  mode  of  reasoning, 

.  when  once  they  begin  to  talk  of  power,  happi- 
ness, misery,  pain,  pleasure,  motives,  objects 
of  desire,  as  they  talk  of  lines  and  numbers, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities into  which  they  fall.  There  is  no  pro- 
position so  monstrously  untrue  in  morals  or 
politics  that  wc  will  not  undertake  to  prore  it, 

.  by  something  which  shall  sound  like  a  logical 
demonstration,  from  admitted  principles. 

Mr.  Mill  argues,  that  if  men  are  not  inclined 
to  plunder  each  other,  gorernaent  is  unneces- 
sary; and  that,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  the 
powers  of  goveroment,  whea  intrusted  to  a 

.  small  number  of  them,  will  necessarily  be 
abused.  Surely  it  is  not  by  propounding  di- 
lemmas of  this  sort  that  we  are  likely  lo  arrive 
at  sound  conclusions  in  any  moral  science. 
The  whole  question  is  a  question  of  degree. 
If  all  men  preferred  the  moderate  approbation 
of  their  neighbours  to  any  degree  of  wealth,  or 
grandeur,  or  sensual  pleasure,  goverament 
would  be  unnecessary.  If  all  men  desired 
wealth  so  intensely  as  to  be  willing  to  heave 
the  hatred  of  thoir  fellow-creatures  for  six- 
pence, Mr.  Mill's  argument  against  monarchies 
and  aristocracies  would  be  true  to  the  foil  ex- 
tent But  the  fact  is,  that  all  men  have  some 
desires  which  impel  them  lo  injure  their  neigh- 
bours, and  some  desires  which  impel  them  to 
benefit  their  neighbours.  Now,  if  there  were 
a  community  consisting  of  two  classes  of  men, 
one  of  which  should  be  principally  inflnenced 
Vy  the  one  set  of  motives,  and  the  other  by  the 
other,  government  would  clearly  be  neoessar/ 
to  restrain  the  class  which  was  eager  of  plnn- 
d^,  and  careless  of  reputation :  and  yet  the 
powers  of  goventment  might  be  safely  intrust- 
ed to  the  elass  wnich  was  chiefly  actuated  by 
thf  love  of  approbation.  Now,  It  might»  with 
no  small  plausibility,  be  maintained,  that,  in 
many  countries,  thtrt  are  two  classes  which,  in 
some  degree,  answer  to  this  description ;  that 
tho  poor  compose  the  class  which  government 
is  established  to  restrain:  and  the  people  of 

,9ome  property  the  class  to  which  the  powers 
of  government  may  without  danger  bo  con- 
fided.   It  might  be  said,  that  a  man  who  can 

.barely  earn  a  livelihood  by  severe  labour,  is 
under  stronger  temptations  to  pillage  others 
than  a  aun  who  enjoys  many  luxuries.  It 
might  be  said,  that  a  man  who  is  lost  in  the 
crowd  is  less  likely  to  have  the  fear  of  public 

.opinion  before  his  eyes,  than  a  man  whose 
station  and  mode  of  living  rendered  him  con- 
spicuous. We  do  not  assert  aU  this.  We  only 
say,  that  it  was  Mr.  Mill's  business  to  prove 
the  contrary ;  and  that,  not  having  proved  the 
,oontrary,  he  is  not  entitled  to  say, "  that  those 
principles  which  imply  that  government  is  at 
all  necessary,  imply  that  an  aristocracy  will 
make  use  of  its  power  to  defeat  the  end  for 
which  governments  exist."  This  is  not  true, 
iinless  it  be  true  that  a  rich  man  is  as  likely  to 
Ciivct  the  ^oods  of  his  neighbonf^  as  a  poor 
an ;  ^ad  that  a  poor  xmm  is  as  likely  to  be 


solMtous  «boiit  tfce  0flnt(iB  of  fab  i 
as  a  rich  man* 

But  we  do  not  see  that,  by  reaaDBing  apriori 
on  such  subjects  as  these,  it  is  pMslble  to 
advance  one  single  step.  We  know  that  crerr 
man  has  some  desires  whic^  be  can  gratUj 
only  by  hurting  his  neightmurs,  and  sooie 
which  he  can  gratify  only  by  pleasing  them. 
Mr.  Mill  has  chosen  only  to  look  at  one-half  of 
human  nature,  and  to  reason  on  the  motiTes 
which  impel  men  to  oppress  and  despoil  olhera, 
as  if  they  were  the  only  motives  br  which  mett 
could  possibly  be  influenced.  We  Wre  aheadf 
shown  that,  by  Uking  the  other  half  of  die 
human  character,  and  reasoning  <m  it  at  if  it 
were  the  whole,  we  can  bring  out  a  result  dK*- 
metrioally  opposite  to  that  at  whidh  Mr.  MM 
has  arrived.  We  can,  by  such  a  process,  easily 
prove  that  any  ibrm  of  govtfmment  is  goad,  or 
that  all  government  is  supierflttons* 

We  must  now  accompany  Mr.  Mill  oi  die 
next  stage  of  his  argument.  Does  any  aombi- 
nation  of  the  three  simple  forms  of  govemmerit 
aflbnl  the  requisite  securities  against  the  abuse 
of  power  1  Mr.  Mill  complains  that  those  who 
maintain  the  affirmative  generally  beg  tiie 
question,  and  proceeds  to  settle  the  point  by 
proving,  after  his  fashion,  that  no  combination 
of  the  three  simple  forms,  or  of  any  two  of  lbaiM» 
can  possibly  exist 

<*  From  the  principles  which  we  have  alrea^ 
laid  down,  it  fbllows  that,  of  the  objects  of  fas- 
man  desire,  and  speaking  more  definitely,  of 
the  means  to  the  ends  of  human  desire,  aamOly, 
wealth  and  power,  each  party  will  endeavonr  tb 
obtain  as  much  as  possible. 

•♦If  any  expedient  presents  itself  to  asyof 
the  supposed  parties  efl^tnal  lo  this  Mid,  nnA 
not  opposed  to  any  preferred  object  of  pursuit, 
we  may  infer,  with  certainty,  that  ft  will  b» 
adopted.  One  efiTectual  expedient  is  net  BMm 
efl^ctual  ^an  obvious.  Any  two  of  the  paf«> 
ties,  by  combining  may  swallow  o^tbe  third. 
That  sueh  combinations  wiU  ttke  place,  ap- 
pears to  be  as  certain  as  aay  thing  which  de- 
pends upon  human  will:  because  there  af» 
string  motives  in  fhvoor  of  it,  and  none  that 

can  be  conceived  in  opposition  to  it 

The  mixtnre  of  three  of  the  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  thus  evident,  eannot  possibly  exiM. 

It  may  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether 

a  union  may  not  be  possible  of  two  of  them. 

**  Let  us  first  suppose,  that  monarchy  is  united 
with  aHstocraoy.  Their  power  is  equal  or  not 
equal.  If  it  is  not<  equal,  n  follows,  as  a  neeetf* 
sary  consequence,  from  the  principles  whiek 
we  have  already  established,  that  the  stronger 
will  uke  from  the  weaker  till  it  engrosses  th€ 
whole.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  What 
will  happen  when  the  power  is  equal  t 

**In  the  first  place,  it  seems  impossible  dm 
such  equality  should  ever  exist  How  is  it  to 
be  established  1  or,  by  what  criterion  is  it  to  be 
ascertained  1  If  there  is  no  such  ori tenon,  it 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  the  result  of  chance.  If 
so,  the  chances  against  it  are  as  infinity  to  one. 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  wholly  chimerical  and 
absnrd.  .  .  . 

"In  this  doctrine  of  the  mixture  of  the  sim* 
pie  forms  of  government  is  Included  the  ccle* 
brated  theory  of  the  balance  among  the  com- 
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Nt  pwiHt  of  s*  govcMMMMl*  By  tfwi  H  is 
Mfposed  that,  whtii  a^gtMrenmcut  it  eomposed 
of  MMarehy,  artuocra^)  and  democracy,  they 
balanee  one  anotfier,  and  by  mutnal  checks 
pffodooe  good  gov^erament  A  iew  words  will 
•ufike  to  show  Ibat,  if  any  tfieory  deserves  the 
epithet  of  *  wild^  ▼isloaary,  aad  cbimerieai,'  it 
is  that  of  the  bataace.  If  there  are  three 
powers,  How  is  it  possible  to  prerent  two  of 
tbeiA  from  oombiaiag  to  swallow  up  the  third! 

**  The  analysis  which  we  have  already  per- 
fonnad  will  enable  ns  to  trace  rapidly  the  eon- 
ealeaatioa  of  causes  aad  eifecta  in  this  ima- 
gined case. 

**  We  haw  already  seen  that  the  interest  of 
te  eemmanity,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or 
in  the  denocratical  point  of  view,  is,  that  caeh 
iadividaal  shonid  receive  protection ;  and  that 
the  powers  which  are  constitoted  for  that  par- 
pose  shonid  be  emplojred  exclnsively  for  that 

porpose. We  have  also  seen  that  the 

interest  of  the  king  aad  of  the  governing  aris* 
toeracy  is  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  to  have 
unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nis, and  to  use  it  for  their  own  advantage.  In 
the  supposed  ease  of  the  balance  of  the 
monarchical,  aristoeratical,  and  democratical 
powers,  it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  either  of 
the  monarchy  or  the  aristocracy  to  combine 
with  the  democracy ;  becaose  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  democracy,  or  community  at  large, 
tlmt  neither  the  king  nor  the  aristocracy  shoald 
have  oae  particle  of  power^  or  one  particle  of 
the  wealth  of  the  commimity,  for  their  own 
advantage. 

**The  de«K»cracy  or  community  have  all 
possible  motives  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
SMnarchy  and  aristocracy  from  ezercisiag 
power,  or  obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
arfty  for  their  own  advantage.  The  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  have  ail  possible  motives  for 
andeavouring  to  obtain  unlimited  power  over 
^e  persons  and  property  of  the  community. 
The  consequence  is  inevitable ;  they  have  all 
possible  motives  for  combining  to  obtain  that 
power." 

If  any  pait  of  this  passage  be  more  emi- 
nently absurd  than  another,  it  is,  we  think,  the 
argmnent  by  which  Mr.  Mill  proves  that  there 
oanant  be  a  union  of  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cracy. Their  power,  he  says,  must  be  equal  or 
dot  equal.  But  of  equality  there  is  no  crite- 
fion.  Thersfbre  the  chances  against  its  exist- 
ence are  as  infini^  to  one.  If  the  power  be 
not  equal,  thea  it  follows,  from  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  that  the  stronger  will  take 
from  the  weaker,  till  it  has  engrossed  the 
whole. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  criterion  of  equality  be- 
tween two  portions  of  power,  there  can  be  no 
common  measure  of  portions  of  power.  There- 
fbre  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  compare  them 
together.  But  where  two  portions  of  power 
are  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining,  suAciently  for  all  practical  pur- 
noses,  whether  they  are  equal  or  onequaL  It 
»  easy  to  judge  whether  two  men  run  equally 
ftiat,  or  can  lif^  equal  weights.  Two  arbitrators, 
whose  joint  decision  is  lo  be  final,  and  neither 
of  whom  can  do  any  thing  without  the  assent 
of  tho  other,  poaaess  equal  power.    Two  elee* 


tors*  each  of  whom  hai  a  tot*  ftr'a  bOKigft^ 
possess^  ia  that  respect,  equal  power.  If  noi^  • 
all  Mr.  Mill's  poUtioai  theories  fall  to  the  i^round 
at  once.  For  if  it  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  two  portions  of  power  are  equal,  ho 
never  can  show  that,  even  under  a  system  of 
universal  suffrage,  a  minority  might  not  carry 
every  thing  their  own  way,  against  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  majority. 

Where  there  are  two  portions  of  power  di^ 
fering  in  kind,  there  is,  we  admit,  no  criterio»  j 
of  equality*  But  then,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  talk,  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  about  the  stronger 
and  the  weaker.  Popularly,  indeed,  and  wiib 
reference  to  some  particular  objects,  these 
words  may  very  fhiriy  be  used.  But  to  use 
them  mathematically  is  altogetfier  improper* 
If  we  are  speaking  of  a  bozing*match,  we  maj 
say  that  some  famous  bruiser  has  greater  bo- 
dily power  than  any  man  in  England.  If  wo 
are  speaking  of  a  pantomime,  we  may  say  the 
same  of  some  very  agile  hariequin.  But  it 
would  be  talking  nonsense  to  say,  in  general, 
that  the  power  of  the  hariequin  either  exceeded 
that  of  the  pugilist,  or  fell  short  of  it 

If  Mr.  Miirs  argament  be  good  as  between 
different  branches  of  a  legislature,  it  is  equally 
good  as  between  soventign  powers.  Ewerf 
government,  it  may  be  said,  will,  if  it  can,  take 
the  objects  of  its  desires  from  every  other.  If 
the  French  gorernment  can  subdue  Engtand^ 
it  will  do  so.  If  the  English  government  oan 
snbdae  France,  it  will  do  so.  But  the  power  <tf 
England  and  France  is  either  equal  or  not  equaL> 
The  chance  that  it  is  not  exactly  equal  is  as 
infinity  to  one,  and  may  safely  be  left  out  of  tho 
account;  and  then  the  stronger  will  infallibly 
take  from  the  weaker,  till  the  weaker  is  aliogo* 
ther  enslaved. 

Sorely  the  answer  to  all  ikis  hubbub  of  un- 
meaning^ words  is  the  plainest  possible.  For 
some  purposes  France  is  stronger  tha* 
England.  For  some  purposes  England  io 
stronger  than  France.  For  some,  neither  ha» 
any  power  at  all.  France  has  the  greater 
popmation,  England  the  greater  capital! 
France  has  the  greater  army,  England  tho 
greater  fleet.  For  an  expedition  to  Rio  Janeiiw 
or  the  Philippines,  England  has  the  greater 
power.  For  a  war  on  the  Po  or  on  the  IJanube^ 
France  has  the  greater  power.  B  at  neither  ha» 
power  sufficient  to  keep  the  other  in  quiet  sub-  • 
jection  for  a  month.  Invasfpn  would  be  very 
perilous;  the  idea  of  complete  conquest  o» 
either  side  utterly  ridiculous.  This  is  the 
OMLuly  and  sensible  way  of  discussing  suck 
questions.  The  trgOt  or  rather  the  argaly  of  Mr» 
Mill,  cannot  impose  on  a  child.  Yet  we  ought 
scarcely  to  say  this )  for  we  remember  to  have 
heard  a  ckUd  ask  whether  Bonaparte  waa 
stronger  than  an  elephant !  ^ 

Mr.  Mill  reminds  us  of  those  philosophera 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  having  satisfied 
themselves  a  priori  that  the  rapidity  with  whiohf 
bodies  descended  to  the  earth  varied  exactly  ao 
their  weights,  refused  to  believe  the  contrarjr 
on  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears^ 
The  British  constitution,  acconding  to  Miv 
Mill's  cUssification,  is  a  mixture  of  monaroby 
aad  aristocracy;  one  house  of  Parliameni 
bemg  eooiposed  of  hereditary  nobles*  and  the 
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£«k»ost  eiitiMljr  cho9em  bf  a  privifofed 
who  possess  the  electire  fraiohise  on 
at  of  their  property,  or  their  conikeetion 
with  oertain  corporations.  Mr.  Kiirs  argo- 
mebt  proves  that,  from  the  time  that  these  two 
powers  were  mingled  in  our  f oFeniment,  that 
i%  from  the  rery  first  dawn  of  our  history,  one 
or  the  other  mast  have  been  constantly  en- 
croaching. According  to  him,  moreorer,  all 
the  encroachments  must  have  been  on  one 
aide.  For  the  first  encroachment  could  ooly 
have  been  made  by  the  stronger,  and  that 
first  encroachment  would  have  made  the 
stronger  stronger  stilL  It. is,  therefore,  mat- 
ter of  absolute  demonstration,  that  either  the 
Barliament  was  stronger  than  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIU^  or  that  the  crown 
was  stronger  than  the  Parliament  in  1641. 
**Uippocrate  dira  ce  que  lui  plaira,"  says  the 
pirl  in  Moli^re;  **mais  le  eocfaer  est  more." 
Mr.  Mill  may  say  what  h^  pleases;  but  the 
Bnglish  constitution  is  still  alive.  That,  since 
the  Revolution,  the  Parliament  has  possessed 
f^reat  power  in  the  state,  is  what  nobody  will 
dispute.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  can  ere- 
ace  new  peers,  and  can  dissolve  Parliaments. 
William  sustained  severe  mortifications  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was,  indeed,  un- 
justifiably oppressed.  Anne  was  desirous  to 
change  a  ministry  which  had  a  majority  in 
both  bouses.  She  watched  her  moment  for  a 
dissolution,  created  twelve  tory  peers,  and  suc- 
ceeded. Thirty  years  later,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons drove  Walpole  from  his  seat  In  1784,'^ 
Qeorge  lit  was  able  to  keep  Mr.  Pitt  in  office, 
in  the  face  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
1910ns.  In  1804,  the  apprehension  of  a  defeat 
in  Parliament,  compelled  the  same  king  to  part 
from  his  most  favoured  minister.  But  in  1807, 
he  was  able  to  do  exactly  what  Anne  had  done 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before.  Now,  had  the 
power  of  the  king  increased  during  the  inters 
vening century, or  had  it  remained  stationary! 
la  it  possible  that  the  one  lot  among  the  infinite 
number  should  have  fallen  to  us !  If  not,  Mr. 
Mill  has  proved  that  one  of  the  two  parties  must 
Imve  been  constantly  taking  from  the  other. 
Many  of  the  ablest  men  in  England  think  that 
the  influence  of  the  crown  has,  on  the  whole, 
inoreaiHd  since  the  reign  of  Anne.  Others 
lliink  that  the  Parliament  has  been  growing  in 
*  strength.  But  of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
both  sides  posseted  great  power  then,  and 
possets  great  power  now.  Surely,  if  there  were 
the  least  truth  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Mill,  it 
oould  not  possibly  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  at  the 
end  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  whether 
the  one  side  or  the  other  had  been  the  gainer. 
But  we  ask  pardon.  We  lorgot  that  a  fact, 
irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  furnishes, 
in  his  opioton,  the  strongest  reason  for  adher- 
ing to  the  theory.  To  take  up  the  question  in 
another  manner,  is  it  not  plain  that  there  may 
be  two  bodies,  each  possessing  a  perfect  and 
entire  power,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  it 
without  its  own  concurrence  1  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  stronger  and  weaker, 
when  applied  to  such  bodies  as  these  t  The 
one  may,  indeed,  by  physical  force  altogether 
destroy  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  question. 
A  third  party,  a  general  of  their  onm,  for  ex- 


ample,  may,  ty  pkyaioal  ibree^  a«bi«g^  tktm  ^ 
both :  nor  mb  there  any  form  of  govemmeni, 
Mr.  Mill's  Utopian  democracy  not  exeepted» 
secure  from  such  an  ocourrence.     We  are 
speaking  ef  the  powers  with  whidi  the  conais  - 
tution  invests  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  we  ask  Mr.  Mill  how,  on  his  ow» 
principles,  he  can  maintain  thai  one  of  thena 
will  be  able  to  encroach  on  tbe  other,  if  the 
consent  of  the  other  be  necessary  to  such  eft-- 
croachment  1 

Mr.  Mill  tells  us,  that  if  a  government  be 
composed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  which  he 
will  not  admit  the  British  constitution  to  be, 
two  of  the  oonipoaent  parts  will  inevitably  join 
against  the  third.  Now,  if  two  of  them  eem- 
bine  and  act  as  one,  this  case  evidently  resolves 
itself  into  the  last ;  and  all  the  observations 
which  we  have  just  made  will  fully  apply  to 
iL  Mr.  l^ill  says,  that  **  any  two  of  tbe  par* 
ties,  by  combining,  may  swallow  up. tbe  third;'' 
and  afterwards  asks,  **How  is  it  poasible  to 
prevent  two  of  them  from  combining  to  swal- 
low up  the  third  1*'  Surely  Mr.  Mill  most  be 
aware,  that  in  politics  two  is  not  always  the 
double  of  one.  If  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature  be  necessary 
to  every  law,  each  branch  wiU  possess  ceneii- 
tntional  power  sufficient  to  protect  it  against 
any  thing  but  that  physical  force,  from  which 
no  form  of  government  is  secure.  Mr.  Mill 
reminds  us  of  the  Irishman,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  how  one  juryman  conld 
possibly  starve  out  eleven  others. 

But  is  it  certain  that  two  of  the  branches  of 
the  legislature  will  combine  against  the  third  t 
**  It  appears  to  be  as  certain,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
"^as  any  thing  which  depends  upon  human 
will ;  because  there  are  strong  motives  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  and  none  that  can  be  conceived  in 
opposition  to  it"  He  subsequently  sets  forth 
what  these  motives  are.  The  interest  of  the 
democracy  is,  that  each  individual  should  re* 
ceive  protection.  Tbe  interest  of  tbe  king 
and  the  aristocracy  is,  to  have  all  the  power 
that  they  can  obtain,  and  to  use  it  for  their  own 
ends.  Therefore  the  king  and  the  aristoeraej 
have  all  possible  motives  for  combining  against 
the  people.  If  our  readers  will  look  back  to  the 
passage  quoted  above,  they  will  see  that  we  re- 
present Mr.  Mill's  argument  quite  fairly. 

Now  we  should  have  thoiight  that,  without 
the  help  of  either  history  or  experience,  Mr. 
Mill  would  have  discovered,  by  the  light  of  his 
own  logic,  the  fallacy  which  hirks,  and  indeed 
scarcely  lurks,  under  this  pretended  deman- 
sttfatioa.  The  interest  of  the  king  may  be  o|k 
posed  to  that  of  the  people.  But  is  it  identical 
with  that  of  (he  aristocracy  1  In  the  very  page 
which  contains  this  argument, intended  to  prove 
that  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  will  coalesce 
against  the  people,  Mr.  Mill  auempts  to  show 
that  there  is  so  strong  an  opposition  of  interest 
between  tbe  king  and  the  aristocracy,  that  if 
the  powers  of  government  are  divided  between 
them,  the  one  will  inevitably  us^urp  the  power 
of  the  other.  If  so,  he  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  they  will  combine  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  people,  merely  because  their  ii^ 
terests  may  be  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
people.    He  is  boqnd  to  show,  not  mefely  thttf 
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Ib  an  commmiities  Ibe  iateresc  oT  a  kfofr  mast 
^  opposed  lo  that  of  the  people,  but  also  that, 
in  ail  oommtiBities,  it  mast  be  more  directly 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  people  than  to 
Hie  interest  of  the  aristocracy.  Bat  he  has  not 
shown  this.  Therefore  he  has  not  proved  his 
proposition  on  his  own  principles.  To  qnote 
history  wonld  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Every 
school-boy,  whos^  studies  have  gone  so  far  as 
the  abridgments  of  Goldsmith,  can  mention  in- 
atances  in  which  soyereigns  have  allied  them- 
selves with  the  people  against  the  aristocracy, 
and  in  which  nobles  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  people  against  the  sovereign.  In  ge- 
aeral,  when  there  are  three  parties,  every  one 
of  which  has  much  to  fear  from  the  others,  it 
is  not  found  that  two  of  them  combine  to  plun- 
der the  third.  If  such  a  combination  be  formed, 
it  scarcely  ever  effects  its  purpose.  It  soon  be- 
comes evident  which  member  of  the  coalition 
is  likely  to  be  the  greater  gainer  by  the  trans- 
action. He  becomes  ac  object  of  jealousy  to 
,  his  ally,  who,  in  all  probability,  changes  sides, 
and  compels  him  to  restore  what  he  has  taken. 
Everybody  knows  how  Henry  VIU.  trimmed 
hetwaea  Francis  and  the  Emperor  Charles. 
But  it  is  idle  to  cite  examples  of  ihe  operation 
of  a  principle  which  is  illustrated  in  almost 
every  page  of  history,  ancient  or  modem,  and 
to  which  almost  every  state  in  Europe  has,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  indebted  for  its  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Mill  has  now,  as  he  conceives,  demon- 
strated that  the  simple  forms  of  government 
are  bad,  and  that  the  mixed  forms  cannot  pos- 
sibly exist  There  is  still,  however,  it  seems, 
a  hope  for  mankind. 

'^  In  the  grand  discovery  of  modem  times, 
the  system  of  representation,  the  solution  of  all 
Ihe  difficulties,  both  speculative  and  practical, 
will  perhaps  be  found.  If  it  cannot,  we  seem 
Id  be  forced  upon  the  extraordinary  conclusion, 
that  good  government  is  impossible.  For  as 
there  is  no  individual  or  combination  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  except  the  community  itself,  who  would 
not  have  an  interest  in  bad  government,  if  in- 
trusted with  its  powers,  and  as  the  community 
itself  is  incapable  of  exercising  those  powers, 
and  must  intrast  them  to  certain  individuals, 
che  conclusion  is  obvious:  the  community  it- 
•df  must  check  Uiose  individuals,  else  they 
will  follow  their  interest,  and  produce  bad 
government.  But  how  is  it  the  community 
oan  check!  The  community  can  act  only 
when  assembled ;  and  when  assembled,  it  is 
incapable  of  acting.  The  community,  how- 
ever, can  choose  repfeseatatives." 

The  next  question  is— How  must  the  repre- 
aantative  body  be  constituted  !  Mr.  Mill  lajrs 
down  two  principles,  about  which,  he  says,  **it 
is  unlikely  that  tliere  will  be  any  dispute." 

*•  First,  The  checking  body  must  have  a  de- 
gree of  power  sufficient  for  the  business  of 
«heekin^ 

**  Secondly,  It  must  have  an  identity  of  inte- 
rest with  the  community.  Otherwise,  it  will 
make  a  mischievous  use  of  its  power." 

The  irst  of  these  propositions  certainly 
admits  of  no  dispute.  As  to  the  second,  we 
shall  hereaAer  take  occasion  to  make  some 
f^iaarks  on  iha  saose  ift  wkioh  Mr.  Milt  un- 


derstands the  words,  «•  interest  of  the  com^ 
mnnity.*' 

It  does  not  appear  very  easy,  on  Mr.  Mill's 
principles,  to  find  out  any  mode  of  making  the 
interest  of  the  representative  body  identical 
with  that  of  the  constituent  body.  The  plaa 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mill  is  simply  that  of  very 
frequent  election.  **  As  it  appears,"  says  he,* 
**  that  limiting  the  duration  of  their  power  is  a 
security  against  the  sinister  interest  of  tha 
people's  representatives,  so  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  only  security  of  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits."  But  all  the  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  proved  monarchy  and  aristocracy* 
to  be  pernicious,  will,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
equally  prove  this  security  to  be  no  secority 
at  all.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  representatives, 
as  soon  as  they  are  elected,  are  an  aristocracy, 
with  an  interest  opposed  to  the  interest  of  th« 
community  1  Why  should  they  not  pass  a  lan^ 
for  extending  the  term  of  their  power  from  one 
year  to  ten  years,  or  declare  themselves  sena- 
tors for  lifel  If  the  whole  legislative  powei* 
is  given  to  them,  they  will  be  constitutionally 
competent  to  do  this.  If  part  of  the  legislative 
power  is  withheld  from  them,  to  whom  is  that 
part  given  t  Is  the  people  to  retain  it,  and  to 
express  its  assent  or  dissent  in  primary  assem- 
blies !  Mr.  Mill  himself  tells  us  that  the  com- 
munity can  only  act  when  assembled,  and  that* 
when  assembled,  it  is  incapable  of  acthig.  Or 
is  it  to  be  provided,  as  in  some  of  the  Ameri-* 
can  republics,  that  no  change  in  the  funda- 
mental laws  shall  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  a  convention,  specially  elected  for  the  pur-> 
posel  Still  the  difficulty  recurs ;  Why  may 
not  the  members  of  the  convention  betray  their 
tmst,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  ordinary 
legislature!  When  private  men,  they  may 
have  been  zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. When  candidates,  they  may  haye 
pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  as  soon  as  they  are  a  conrention/ 
as  soon  as  they  are  separated  fVom  the  people, 
as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  is  put  into  their 
hands,  commences  that  interest,  opposite  to  the 
interest  of  the  community,  which  must,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Milt,  produce  measures  opposite  to 
the  interests  of  the  community.  We  must  find 
some  other  means,  therefore,  of  checking  thirt 
check  upon  a  check ;  some  other  prop  to  carry 
the  tortoise,  that  carries  the  elephant,  chat  car^ 
ries  the  world.  * 

We  know  well  that  there  is  no  real  danger 
in  such  a  case.  But  there  is  no  danger,  only 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  Mr.  Mill's  princi- 
ples. If  men  were  what  he  represents  them 
to  be,  the  letter  of  the  very  constitution  which' 
he  recommends  would  afford  no  safeguard 
against  bad  government  The  real  security  is 
this,  that  legislators  will  be  deterred  by  the' 
fear  of  resistance  and  of  infamy  from  acting 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  described.  But' 
restraints,  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  and  diff^r^ 
ing  only  in  degree,  exist  in  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment. That  broad  line  of  distinction 
which  Mr.  Mill  tries  to  point  out  between 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  on  the  one  side, 
and  democracies  on  the  other,  has  in  fiict  n<^ 
existence.  In  no  form  of  government  is  thera 
absolute  <de»tllyj?|;  ii|i?i;wL,li$^ii4ha' 
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people  tUd  their  ndtrs.  Ih  every  form  of  go* 
Temment  the  mlers  stand  in  some  awe  of  the 
people.  The  fear  of  resistanee  aD4  the  tense 
•f  shame  operate,  in  a  certain  degree,  on  the 
Most  absolute  kings  and  the  most  illiberal  oli- 
garchies. And  nothing  bat  the  fear  of  resist- 
•Bce  and  the  sense  of  shame  prescnres  the 
fieedom  of  the  most  democratic  eommnnities 
irom  the  eacroachments  of  their  annual  and 
biennial  delegates. 

We  have  seen  bow  Mr.  Mill  proposes  lo 
render  the  interest  of  the  representative  body 
identical  with  that  of  the  oenstiiaent  body. 
The  next  question  is,  in  what  manner  the  in- 
lerest  of  the  constituent  body  it  lo  be  rendered 
identical  with  that  of  the  eoromaaify.  Mr. 
MtH  shows  that  a  minority  («f  the  com m unity, 
consisting  even  of  many  thousands,  woold  be 
a  bad  oonslitnent  body,  and,  indeed,  merely  a 
aumenms  aristocracy. 

**  The  .benefits  of  the  representative  system," 
says  he,  '*are  lost  in  all  cases  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  choosing  body  are  not  the  same 
with  those  of  the  community.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  community  itself  were  the 
choosing  body,  the  interest  of  the  community 
and  that  of  the  choosing  body  would  be  the 
same." 

Oa  these  grounds  Mr.  Mill  recommends  that 
all  males  of  mature  age,  rich  and  poor,  edu- 
cated and  ignorant  shall  have  votes.  But 
why  not  the  women  loo  t  This  queetion  has 
oAen  been  asked  ia  parliamentary  debale»  and 
has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  received  a  plau- 
sible answer.  Mr.  Mill  escapes  from  it  as  fast 
as  be  ean.  But  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
dwell  a  little  on  the  word*  of  the  oracle.  ''One 
thing,"  rays  he,  '^is  pretty  clear,  that  aU  thoee 
iadividuab  whose  interests  are  involved  in 
those  of  other  individuals  may  be  struck  off 

without  inconvenience In 

this  light  women  may  be  regarded,  the  interest 
of  almost  all  of  whom  is  involved  either  in 
thnt  of  their  fathers,  or  ia  that  of  their  hus- 
bands." 

If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
in  answer  to  all  the  argumenu  in  Mr.  Mill's 
Essay,  that  the  interest  of  a  king  is  involved 
in  that  of  the  communitv,  we  should  be  ae- 
•ased,  and  justly,  of  talking  nonsense.  Yet 
anch  an  assertion  would  not,  as  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  be  okore  unreasonable  than  that 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  here  ventured  to  make. 
Without  adducing  one  Ihet,  withoul  taking  the 
trouble  to  perplex  the  question  by  one  sophism, 
be  placidly  dogmatizes  away  the  interests  of 
one-half  of  the  humaa  raee.  If  there  be  a 
word  of  truth  in  history,  women  have  always 
been»  and  still  are,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe,  humble  aonpanions,  playthings,  cap- 
tives, menials,  beasts  of  burden.  Exoepi  in  a 
few  happy  and  highly  civilized  eommnnities, 
they  are  strictly  in  a  slate  of  personal  slavery* 
Even  in  those  countries  wh^e  they  are  best 
treated,  the  laws  are  generally  unfavourable 
to  them,  with  respect  to  almost  all  the  poiatt 
in  which  they  ate  most  deeply  imerested, 

Mr.  Mill  is  not  legislating  for  England  or 
the  United  States ;  but  for  maakjnd.  Is  then 
the  interest  of  a  Turk  the  same  with  that  of 
\s  gifls  whocompoeehisharaml    la  the  in* 


terest  of  a  Chineae  the  aftme  with  thit  oT  lii^ 
woman  whom  he  harnesses  to  his  ploo^T 
Is  the  interest  of  an  Imlian  the  same  widi  tkat 
of  the  daughter  whom  he  devotes  to  Oodt 
The  interest  of  a  respectable  Englisbmaa  uBfU^ 
be  said,  without  aay  improprie^,  to  he  idmau- 
eal  with  that  of  his  wife.  But  why  is  it  sot 
Because  human  namre  is  mot  what  Mr.  Mill 
conceives  it  to  be;  because  civilized  men, 
pursuing  their  own  happiness  in  a  social  stale, 
are  not  Yahoos  fighting  for  carrion ;  beesusaa- 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  loved  and  es- 
teemed, as  well  as  ia  being  feared  and  aer* 
vilely  obeyed.  Why  does  not  a  gentleman  re* 
strict  his  wife  to  the  bare  maintenance  wbiek 
the  law  would  compel  him  to  allow  her,  ihat 
he  may  have  more  to  spend  on  his  personal 
pleasures !  Because,  if  he  loves  her,  he  fans 
pleasure  in  seeing  her  pleased ;  and  hecanae* 
even  if  he  dislikes  her,  he  is  unwilling  that 
the  whole  neighbourhood  should  cry  shame  on 
his  meanness  and  ill-nature.  Why  does  noi 
the  legislature,  altogether  composed  of  malea» 
pass  a  law  to  deprive  women  of  all  civil  pn* 
vileges  whatever,  and  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  slaves  1  By  passing  such  a  law,  they  woold 
gratify  what  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  is  an  inseparalile 
part  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  poeseaa 
unlimited  power  of  inflicting  pain  upon  others* 
That  they  do  not  pass  such  a  law,  though  thejr 
have  the  power  to  pass  it,  and  that  no  mai«  ia 
England  wishes  to  see  such  a  law  pasaed» 
proves  that  the  deaire  to  possess  unlimlled 
power  of  inflicting  pain  as  not  iaseparaUa 
from  human  nature. 

If  there  be  in  this  country  an  Identity  of  in- 
terest between  the  two  sexes»  it  cannot  ponni- 
biy  arise  from  any  thing  but  the  pleasure  of 
being  k>ved,  and  of  oommnnieating  happineas* 
For  that  it  does  not  spring  from  the  mere  in* 
stinct  of  sex,  the  treatment  which  women  ex- 
perience over  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
abundantly  proves.  And  if  it  be  said  that  our 
laws  of  marriage  have  produced  it,  this  onijr 
removes  the  argument  a  step  Amber;  for 
those  laws  have  been  made  by  males.  iCow» 
if  the  kind  feelings  of  one-half  of  the  speciea 
be  a  sufiicient  security  for  the  happiness  of  the 
other,  why  may  not  the  kind  feelings  of  a  mo- 
narch or  an  aristocracy  be  suflteient  at  least 
to  prevent  them  from  grinding  the  people  la 
the  very  utmost  of  their  power  t 

If  Mr.  Mill  will  examine  why  it  is  that  wo- 
men are  better  treated  ia  England  than  m 
Persia,  he  may  perhaps  find  out,  in  the  conrsa 
of  his  inquiries,  why  it  is  that  the  Danes  are 
better  governed  than  the  subjects  of  Caligula. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  practi- 
cal  question  in  the  whole  Essay.  Is  it  desim* 
ble  that  all  males  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion should  vote  ibr  representatives,  or  should 
a  pecnniaiy  qualification  be  required  1  Mr. 
Mill's  opinion  is,  diat  the  lower  the  qualifica* 
tion  the  better;  and  that  the  best  system  ia 
that  in  which  there  is  none  at  aN. 

••The  qualification,"  says  he,  **must  either 
be  such  as  to  embrace  the  majority  of  the 
population,  or  something  less  than  the  ma- 
jority. Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  em* 
braces  the  majority,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  miqori^  uronhi  have  an  laterast  in  «»• 
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Bratiof  tbosa  wh^t  i|pe&  Uu»  HMotitiDn, 
would  be  deprived  of  political  pover  1  If  wc 
l^edace  the  caiooJaUon  to  its  eleiueBts,  w%  sIhUI 
^e  that  the  interest  which  they  wcKild  have 
of  this  deplorable  kind,  though  it  wo«Ald  be 
iomething,  would  not  be  very  great.  Baoh 
mail  of  the  majority,  if  the  majority  were  coo- 
4tituted  the  govemiug  body,  would  have  some- 
thing  less  than  the  benefit  of  oppressing  a 
aingle  man.  If  the  majority  were  twiee  as 
f  reat  as  the  minority,  each  man  of  the  ma- 
jority would  only  have  one-half  the  benefit  of 

oppressing  a  single  man 

Suppose,  m  the  second  place,  that  the  qualifi- 
cation did  not  admit  a  body  of  electors  so 
large  as  the  mi^orit^,  in  thai  case,  taking 
4gain  the  calculation  m  its  elements,  w«  shall 
iee  that  each  man  would  have  a  benefit  equal 
(0  that  derived  from  the  oppression  of  more 
tfian  one  man ;  and  that,  in  proportioa  as  the 
Elective  body  constituted  a  smaller  and  smaller 
minority,  the  benefit  of  misrule  to  the  elective 
body  would  be  increased,  and  bad  governme&t 
would  be  insured.** 

The  first  remark  which  we  have  to  make  on 
chis  argument  is,  that,  by  Mr.  Mili*s  own  ac- 
count, even  a  government  in  which  every 
human  being  should  vote  would  still  be  defec- 
tive. Tor,  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  majority  of  the  electors  return  the  repre- 
sentative, and  the  majority  of  the  representa^ 
lives  make  the  law.  The  whole  people  may 
vote,  therefore,  but  only  the  majority  govenu 
80  that,  by  Mr.  Milfs  own  confessimi,  the  most 
perfect  system  of  government  conceivable  is 
one  in  which  the  interest  of  the  ruUiig  b^dy  to 
oppress,  though  not  great,  is  something. 
.  But  is  Mr.  Mill  in  the  rights  when  he  says 
that  such  an  interest  could  not  be  veiy  great  1 
We  think  not«  Up  indeed,  every  omo  ia  the 
community  possessed  an  equal  share  of  what 
Mr.  Mill  calls  the  objects  of  desire,  the  majority 
would  probablv  abstain  from  pluaderiag  the 
niinority.  A  lafge  minority  would  o&r  a 
vigorous' resistance ;  and  the  property  of  a 
small  minority  would  not  repay  the  other 
inembers  of  the  community  for  the  trouble  of 
dividing  it  But  it  happens  that  in  all  oiviliied 
communities  there  is  a  small  minority  of  rich 
men,  and  a  great  majority  of  poor  men.  If 
there  were  a  thousand  men  with  ten  pounds 
apiece,  it  would  not  be  worth  white  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  of  them  to  rob  un,  and  it 
Would  be  a  bold  attempt  for  six  hundred  of  them 
to  rob  four  hundred.  But  if  ten  of  them  had  a 
htmdred  thousand  pounds  apiece,  the  case 
would  be  very  di/Terent  There  would  then  be 
much  to  be  got,  and  nothing  to  be  feared. 

"That  one  human  being  will  desire  to  render 
the  {person  and  property  of  another  snbsenriciit 
to  his  pleasures,  notwithstanding  the  paift  or 
loss  of^pleasure  which  it  may  oceasioa  to  that 
other  individual,  is,**  according  to  Mr.  MilW 
"the  foundation  of  government.**  That  the 
property  of  the  rich  minority  can  be  made  sob- 
•ervient  to  the  pleasures  of  the  poor  majority, 
will  scarcely  he  denied.  But  Mr.  Mill  proposes 
to  give  the  poor  majority  power  over  the  rieh 
minority.  Is  It  possible  to  doubt  to  what,  on 
his  own  prinoiplesi  such  an  afrangemant  must 
lead! 


It  may,  perbapf ,  be  said  fliaf,  in  the  long  run, 
it  is  fin-  the  interest  of  the  people  that  property 
should  be  secure,  and  that,  therefore,  they  wiU 
respect  It.  We  answer  thus:— It  cannot  be 
pretended  thar  it  is  not  for  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  people  to  plunder  the  rich.  There- 
fore, even  if  it  were  quite  certain  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  people  would,  as  a  body,  lose  by 
doing  so,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  fear  of  remote  ill  consequences  would  over- 
come the  desire  of  immediate  acquisitions. 
Every  individual  might  flatter  himself  that  the 
punishment  would  not  fsll  on  him.  Mr.  Mill 
hisiself  tells  us, in  his  E^say  on  Jurisprudence, 
that  no  qoantity  of  evil  which  is  remote  and 
uaitertain  will  suffice  to  prevent  crime. 

But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
majority  to  plunder  the  ilch.  If  so,  the  Utilita- 
rians will  say,  that  the  rich  ought  to  be  plun- 
dered. We  deny  the  inference.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  if  the  object  of  government  be  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  the 
intensity  of  the  suffering  which  a  measure 
inflicts  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  the  sufferers.  In  the  next 
place,  we  have  to  notice  one  most  important 
distiaottoQ  which  Mr.  Mill  has  altogether  over- 
looked. Throufchont  his  Essay,  he  confounds 
the  cofflm«nity  with  the  species.  He  talks  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number: 
but  when  we  examine  his  reasonings,  we  find 
that  he  thinks  only  of  the  greatest  number  of  a 
single  generation. 

Therefore,  even  if  we  were  to  concede,  that 
aU  those  argnmeaics  of  which  we  have  exposed 
the  lattacy,  are  UMmswerable,  we  might  still 
deny  the  conclusion  at  which  the  essavist 
arrives.  Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  he  had 
found  oni  the  ibrm  of  government  which  is 
best  for  the  majority  of  the  people  now  living 
on  the  fooe  of  the  earth,  we  might  still,  without 
inconsistency,  mmntain  that  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  pernioioos  to  mankind.  It  would 
siill  be  incumbent  on  Mr.  Mill  to  prove  that  the 
interest  of  everr  generation  is  identical  with 
the  interest  of  all  sueceeding  generations.  And 
how»  on  his  own  principles,  he  could  do  this 
we  are  at  a  fose  to  conceive. 

The  case,  indeed,  is  strictly  analosous  to  that 
of  an  arisloaratieal  government  In  an  aris- 
tocracy, says  Mr.  Mill,  the  few,  being  invested 
with  the  powers  of  government,  can  take  the 
objects  of  their  desires  firom  the  people.  In  the 
same  manner,  every  generation,  in  turn,  can 
gratify  imelf  at  the  expense  of  posterity,— pri- 
ori^ of  time,  in  the  latter  case,  giving  an  ad- 
vanmge  exactly  correeponding  to  that  which 
superiority  of  atacien  gives  in  the  former. 
That  an  aristocracy  will  abuse  its  advantage, 
is,  according  m  Mr.  MiH,  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion. Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  the  whole 
people  will  do  the  same;  that,  if  they  have  the 
power,  they  wiU  commit  waste  of  eveir  sort  on 
the  esmte  of  asankind,  and  transmit  it  to  pos- 
teri^  impoverished  and  desolated ! 

How  is  it  possible  for  any  person  who  holds 
the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mill  to  doubt  that  the  rich, 
in  a  democracy  such  as  that  which  he  recom- 
mends, woukl  be  pillaged  as  nnmerdifnlly  as 
jtaderaTniJEiaiipnohal   It  k  no  doubt  for  lh>' 
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interest  of  tbe  MZt  feaeffttioo*  ucl  it  May  be 
Tor  the  remote  interest  of  the  present  preneni* 
tion,  that  property  should  be  held  sacred.  Awl 
80  no  doubt  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  next 
pacha,  and  even  for  that  of  the  present  paoha, 
if  he  should  hold  office  long,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  his  pachalic  should  be  encouraged  to  accn* 
mutate  wealth.  Scarcely  any  despotic  sore- 
reign  has  plundered  his  subjects  to  a  large 
extent,  without  having  reason,  before  the  end 
of  his  reign,  to  regret  iu  Everybody  knovs 
how  bitterly  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  laniented  his  formier  extrava- 
gance. If  that  magni^cent  prioee  had  not 
expended  millions  on  Marli  and  Versailles,  and 
tens  of  millions  on  the  aggrandizemeot  of  his 
grandson,  he  would  not  have  heed  compelled 
at  last  to  pay  servile  court  to  low-bom  money- 
lenders, to  humble  himself  before  men,  on 
whom,  in  the  days  of  his  pride,  he  woold  not 
have  vouchsafed  to  look,  for  the  means  of  sup- 
porting even  his  own  household.  Examples 
to  the  same  effect  might  easily  be  multiplied. 
Qut  despots,  we  see,  do  plunder  their  subjects, 
though  history  and  experience  tell  them,  that 
bpr  prematurely  -exacting  the  means  of  profu- 
sion, they  are  in  fact  devouring  the  seed-corn, 
from  which  the  future  harvest  of  revenue  is  to 
spring.  Why  then  should  we  suppose  that  the 
people  will  be  deterred  from  procuriag  imme- 
diate relief  and  enjoyment  by  the  fear  cJ distant 
calamities,  of  calamities  which,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  fully  fell  till  the  times  of  their  grand- 
children 1 

These  conclusions  are  strictly  drawn  from 
Mr.  Mill's  own  principles ;  aiSd»  unlike  most  of 
the  conclusions  which  he  has  himself  drawn 
from  those  principles,  they  are  not,  as  iar  as 
we  know,  contradicted  by  facts.  The  case  of 
the  United  Slates  is  not  in  poiot.  In  a  country 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  die 
wages  of  labour  high,  where  a  man  who  has 
no  capital  but  his  legs  and  arms  may  expect 
to  become  rich  by  industry  and  frugality,  it  is 
not  very  decidedly  even  for  the  immediate 
advantage  of  the  poor  to  plunder  the  rich;  and 
the  punishment  of  doing  so  would  very  speedily 
follow  the  offence.  But  ia  countries  in  whien 
the  great  majorities  live  from  hand  lo  month, 
and  in  which  vast  masses  of  wealth  have  been 
accumulated  by  a  comparatively  small  nnmber, 
the  case  is  widely  different.  The  immediate 
want  is,  at  particular  seasons,  craving,  impe- 
rious, irresistible.  In  our  own  time,  it  has 
steeled  men  to  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  and 
urged  them  on  the  point  of  the  bayoneL  And 
if  these  men  had  at  their  command  that  gallows, 
and  those  bayonetSt  which  now  scarcely  restrain 
them,  what  is  to  be  expected  1  Nor  is  this  state 
of  things  one  which  can  exist  only  under  a  bad 
government.  If  thete  be  the  least  truth  in  the 
doclrines  of  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Mill  be- 
longs, the  increase  of  population  will  necessa- 
rily produce  it  everywhere.  The  increase  of 
populaiion  is  accelerated  by  good  and  cheap 
government  Therefore,  the  better  the  govern- 
ment, the  greater  is  the  inequality  of  condi- 
tions ;  and  the  greater  the  inequali^  of  con- 
ditions, the  stronger  are  the  mottvet  which 
impel  the  populace  to  spoliation.  As  for 
America,  we  appeal  to  the  twentieth  oenmry. 


It  is  ecareely  nec^aary  to  discuss  the  dEsctm 
which  a  general  spoliation  of  the  rich  would 
produce.  It  may  indeed  happen,  that  where  fli. 
legal  and  political  system  rail  of  abuses  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  institution  of 
property,  a  nation  mav  gain  by  a  single  con- 
vulsion, tn  which  both  perish  together.  I^e 
price  is  fearful :  but  if,  when  the  shock  is  ower» 
a  new  order  of  things  should  arise,  mder 
which  property  may  enjoy  security,  the  indas- 
try  of  individuals  will  soon  repair  the  devastm* 
tion.  Thns  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
Revbltttion  was,  on  the  whole,  a  most  salutary 
event  for  Prance.  But  would  Prance  have 
gained,  if,  ever  since  the  year  1793,  she  haul 
been  governed  by  a  democratic  convention  T 
If  Mr.  Miirs  principles  be  sound,  we  say  that 
almost  her  whole  capital  would  by  this  tizno 
have  been  annihilated.  As  soon  as  the  first 
explosion  was  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  as 
soon  as  wealth  again  began  to  germinate,  as 
soon  as  the  poor  again  began  to  compare  tbeir 
cottages  and  salads  with  the  hotels  and  ban- 
quets of  the  rich,  there  would  have  been  an- 
other scramble  for  property,  another  maximum^ 
another  general  confiscation,  another  reign  of 
terror.  Pour  or  five  such  convulsions  follow- 
ing each  other,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  would  reduce  the  most  flourishing  conn- 
tries  of  Europe  to  the  state  of  Barbary  or  the 
Morea. 

The  civilized  part  of  the  world  has  now 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  hostiKty  of  savage 
nations.  Once  the  dehige  of  barbarism  has 
passed  over  it,  to  destroy  and  to  fertilize ;  and 
in  the  present  state  of  mankind  we  enjoy  a  fall 
security  against  that  calamity.  That  flood  will 
no  more  return  to  cover  the  earth.  But  Is  it. 
possible  that,  in  the  bosom  of  civilization  iu 
self,  may  be  engendered  the  malady  which  shall 
destroy  it  t  Is  it  possible  that  Institutions  may 
be  established  Vhich,  without  the  help  of  earth- 
quake, of  famine,  of  pestilence,  or  of  the  foreign 
sword,  may  undo  the  work  of  so  many  ages 
of  wisdom  and  glo^,  and  gradually  sweep 
away  taste,  literature,  science,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, every  thing  but  the  rude  arts  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  animal  life  ?  Is  it 
possible,  that  in  two  or  three  hundred  years,  a 
few  lean  and  half-naked  fishermen  may  divide 
with  owls  and  foxes  the  ruins  of  die  greatest 
of  European  cities — may  wash  their  nets 
amidst  the  relics  of  her  gigantic  docks,  and 
baild  their  huts  out  of  uie  capitals  of  her 
stately  cathedrals  1  If  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Mill  be  sound,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  form  of  goveniment  which  he  recommends 
will  assuredly  produce  all  this.  But  if  these 
principles  be  nnsound,  if  the  reasonings  by 
which  we  have  opposed  them  be  just,  the  higher 
and  middling  orders  are  the  natural  representa- 
tives of  the  human  race.  Their  interest  maj 
be  opposed,  in  some  things,  to  that  of  their 
poorer  contemporaries,  but  It  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  innumerable  generations  which  are 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Mill  concludes  his  essay,  by  answering 
an  objeetion  often  made  to  the  project  of  uni- 
versal suffrage— that  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand their  own  interests.  We  shall  not  go 
ihrongh  his  arguments  oa  this  anbjeot,  bacaaacb 
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iftllwUB  pffo««d,«h&tltitft>rthe  interest  of 
tke  people  to  rospeet  property,  be  only  stakes 
BMara  worse,  bf  froting  that  tbey  andersiMid 
tbeir  iaierests.  But  we  cannot  refhiin  from 
ovaiing  o«r  readera  with  a  delieioan  botmt 
b&uehe  of  wisdom,  which  be  has  kept  for  the 
last  moment. 

**Ttie  opiaioas  of  thi^  elass  of  the  people 
who  are  below  the  middle  rank  are  formed,  and 
tbeir  minds  are  directed,  by  that  intelligent,  that 
vlrtaom  rank,  who  some  the  aMst  imatediately 
in  contact  with  them,  who  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  intimate  oommnnication  with  them,  to 
whom  tbey  Hy  for  advice  and  assistance  in  all 
tfieir  mimerons  dit&oolties,  npon  whom  they 
ifeel  an  immediate  aad  daily  dependence  in 
health  and  in  siekaess,  in  infancy  and  in  old 
age,  to  whom  tbeir  children  look  up  as  models 
Ibr  UMir  imitation,  whose  opinions  they  hear 
daily  repeated,  and  account  it  their  honour  to 
adopt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  middle 
rank,  which  gives  to  science,  to  art,  and  to 
iegislation  itself,  their  most  distinguished  oma^ 
Bents,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  all  that  has 
exalted  and  refined  human  nature,  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  community,  of  which,  if  the  basis 
of  representation  were  ever  so  far  extended, 
the  opinion  would  ultimately  decide.  Of  the 
people  beneath  them,  a  vast  majority  would  be 
sure  to  be  guided  by  their  advice  and  ex- 
npte.** 

This  siigle  paragraph  is  suffieieM  to  upset 
Mr.  Mill's  theory.  Will  the  people  aot  against 
Aieir  o«hi  interest  1  Or  will  the  middle  rank 
act  against  its  own  interest  ?  Or  is  the  inte- 
rest <^  the  middle  rank  identical  with  the  inte- 
iiest  of  the  people  t  If  the  people  act  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  middle  rank,  as  Mr. 
Mill  says  that  they  assuredly  will,  one  of  these 
Airee  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. Bat  if  any  one  of  the  three  be  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  his  whole  system  fblls  to 
tfio  graund.  If  the  interest  of  the  middle  rank 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  people,  why  should 
not  the  powers  of  government  be  intrusted  to 
that  rank !  If  the  powers  of  govern  meat  were 
kitroaied  to  that  rank,  there  would  evidently 
be  an  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  and  **  to  constitute 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  though  it  were  a  very 
M«mero«8  one,  would,*'  aecofding  to  Mr.  Mill, 
leave  the  community  without  protection,  avid 
baposed  to  all  the  *«  evils  of  unbridled  power." 
Will  not  the  same  motivea  which  induce  the 
middle  classes  to  abuse  one  of  kind  of  powA*, 
Mace  them  to  abuse  another  1  If  their  interest 
be  the  same  with  that  of  the  people,  they  will 
govern  the  people  well.  If  it  be  opposite  to 
that  of  die  people,  they  will  advise  the  people 
aU  The  system  of  universal  suffrage,  then^ 
ft>re,  aceof^ing  to  Mr.  Mill's  own  account,  is 
only  a  device  for  dolag  cirenitoushr  what  ■ 
vepresencaiive  system,  with  a  pretty  high  q«w- 
lincatien,  would  do  directly. 

6o  ends  the  celebrated  essay.  And  such  is 
this  philosophy,  for  which  the  experience  of 
three  thousand  }'ears  is  to  be  discarded  t  this 
philosophy,  the  professors  of  which  speak  an 
if  it  had  guided  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  alphabetical  writing;  as  if,  l>e» 
Ibre  its  dawn,  the  inhabitanu  of  Burope  had 
lived  in  caverns  and  eaten  each  other !  We 
Vnfc 


are  siek,  it  seems,  Mu  the  children  of  Israel, 
o(  the  objects  of  our  old  and  legitimate  wor^ 
ship.  We  pine  for  a  new  idolatry.  All  that 
is  costly  and  all  that  is  ornamental  in  our  in- 
tellectual treasures  must  be  delivered  up,  and 
cast  into  the  furnace— and  there  comes  out 
this  ealf ! 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  mistake  our  object 
in  writing  this  article.  They  will  not  suspect 
us  of  any  disposition  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
absolute  moimrchy,  or  of  any  narrow  form 
of  oligarchy,  or  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  po- 
pular government  Our  object  at  present  is, 
not  so  much  to  attack  or  defend  any  particular 
system  of  poKty,  as  to  expose  the  vices  of  a 
kind  of  reasoning  utterly  unfit  for  moral  and 
political  discussions ;  of  a  kind  of  reasoning 
which  may  so  readily  be  turned  to  purposes 
of  falsehood,  that  it  ought  to  receive  no  quarter, 
even  when  by  accident  it  may  be  employed  on 
the  side  of  truth. 

Our  objection  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Mill  it 
fundamental.  We  believe  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  deduce  the  science  of  govern- 
ment fix>m  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

What  proposition  is  there  respecting  human 
nature  which  is  absolutely  and  universally 
true  t  We  know  of  only  one ;  and  that  is  not 
only  true,  but  identical ;  that  men  always  acl 
from  sel^interest.  This  truism  the  Utilitarians 
proclaim  with  as  much  pride  as  if  it  were  new, 
and  as  much  teal  as  if  it  were  Important  But 
in  fact,  when  explained,  it  means  only  that 
men,  if  they  can,  will  do  as  they  choose 
When  we  see  the  actions  of  a  man,  we  know 
with  certainty  what  he  thinks  his  interest  to  be 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  certainty 
from  what  we  take  to^be  his  interest  to  his  ac** 
tions.  One  man  goes  without  a  dinner,  that 
be  may  add  a  shilling  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds :  anothef  runs  in  debt  to  give  balls  and 
masquerades.  One  man  cuts  his  father's  throat 
to  get  possession  of  his  old  clothes :  another 
baxards  his  own  Kfb  to  save  that  of  an  enemy. 
One  man  volunteers  on  a  forlorn  hope:  an* 
other  is  dmmn>ed  out  of  a  regiment  for  cow- 
ardice. Eaoh  of  these  men  has,  no  doubt, 
acted  from  self-interest.  But  ^e  gain  nothing 
by  knowing  this,  except  the  pleasure,  if  it  be 
one,  of  multiplying  useless  words.  In  fboti 
this  principle  is  just  as  recondite,  and  just  as 
important,  as  the  great  truth,  that  whatever  is, 
is.  If  a  philosopher  were  always  to  state  fbcta 
in  the  following  form— •There  is  a  shower? 
but  whatever  is,  is ;  therefore,  there  is  a  shower," 
his  reasoning  would  be  perfectly  sound  \  but 
we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would  materially 
enlar^  the  ohnele  of  human  knowledge.  And 
it  is  equally  idle  to  attribute  any  imponanoe  to 
a  proposition,  which,  when  interpreted,  means 
only  that  a  man  had  rather  do  what  he  had 
rather  do. 

If  the  doctrine  that  men  always  act  fVoni 
selMaterest  be  laid  down  in  any  other  sense 
than  thifr— if  the  meaning  of  the  word  selA 
interest  be  narrowed  so  as  to  exclude  any  one 
of  the  motives  whkh  may  by  possibility  aot 
on  any  htnnan  being,— 4he  proposition  ceases 
to  be  identieal ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ceaaea 
to  be  true. 

What  we  hare  mM  of  the  word  "aelMnUk 
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rtflT  cppliM  to  aB  dM  sfmonjwB  twl  cirean* 
loculdouM  which  art  MBplojed  to  ooavex  the 
aaae  meaning ;  p«ia  and  ^leaanra,  happineet 
and  misery,  objecta  ef  deeire*  and  so  forth. 

The  whole  an  of  Mr.  Mill's  eseaj  coasista 
in  one  simple  trick  of  legerdemain.  Il  con- 
sists in  using  words  of  the  sort  which  we  hare 
been  describing,  first  in  oat  sense  aqd  then  in 
another.  Men  will  take  the  objects  of  their 
desire  if  they  can.  Uaqaesiionably ;— bat  this 
is  an  identical  proposition:  for  an  object  of 
desire  means  merely  a  thing  which  a  man  will 
procure  if  he  can.  Nothing  oaa  possibly  be 
inferred  from  a  maxim  of  this  kind,  when 
we  see  a  man  take  something,  we  shall  know 
tiuu  it  was  an  object  of  his  desire.  Bat  till 
then,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  with  cer- 
tain^ what  he  desires,  or  what  he  will  take. 
The  general  proposition,  howerer,  having  been 
admitted,  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  reason  as  if 
men  had  no  desires  bat  those  which  can  be 
gratifltd  only  by  spoiliation  and  oppression.  Ir 
uraa  becomes  easy  to  deduce  doctrines  of  vast 
importance  from  the  original  axiom.  The 
only  misfortone  ist  that  by  thus  narrowing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  desire,  the  axiom  be- 
comes &lse,  and  all  the  doctrines  oonseqnent 
upon  it  are  (alse  likewise. 

When  we  pass  beyond  those  maxims  whioh 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  without  a  eontradiotioo 
in  termsy  and  whioh,  therefore,  do  not  enable 
us  to  advance  a  single  step  in  praetical  know- 
ledge, we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
lay  down  a  single  general  rule  reapectins:  the 
motives  whieh  influence  human  actions*  Therv 
is  nothing  which  may  not,  by  association  or  by 
comparison,  become  an  object  either  of  desire 
or  of  aversion.  The  fear  of  death  is  generally 
aonsidered  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  feel- 
mgs.  It  is  the  most  formidably  sanation  whieh 
legislators  have  been  able  to  devise.  Yet 
it  is  notorious  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  ob- 
served, there  is  no  passion  by  which  that  fear 
has  not  been  oAen  overcome.  Physical  pain 
is  indisputably  an  evil ;  yet  it  has  been  often 
endured,  and  even  welcomed.  Innumerable 
mnr^ra  have  exulted  in  torments  which  nmde 
the  spectators  shudders  and,  to  use  a  more 
homely  illustration^  there  are  few  wives  who 
do  not  long  to  he  mothers. 

Is  the  love  of  approbation  a  stronger  motive 
than  the  love  of  wealth  1  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  this  question  generally,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  with  whom  we  are  very 
intimate.  We  often  say,  indeed,  that  a  man 
loves  fame  more  than  money,  or  money  more 
than  fame.  But  this  is  said  in,  a  loose  and 
popular  sense;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  man 
who  would  not  endure  a  few  sneers  fbr  a  great 
•urn*  nf  money,  i£  he  were  in  pecuniary  di^ 
ire  as  i  and  soaroely  a  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  if  he  were  in  flourishing  circumstaacea, 
would  expose  himsetf  to  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  public  for  a  trifle.  In  order,  there- 
fbre,  lo  return  a  precise  answer,  even  about  a 
singie  human  being,  we  mnsi  know  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  saerificn  of  reputation  demand- 
td»  and  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  oflered, 
and  in  whaA  situation  the  person  to  whom  the 
temptation  is  proposed  stands  at  the  time.  But 
vhmt  the  %naation  is  pnoponn^M  gaMrtlly 


about  te  wh«le  apeeit%  tl» 
answering  is  still  BMMe  evident.' 
from  man;  ^anesation  ftom  ^ 
tion  from  nation.    Educatioup  station,  s 
accidental  asaociaiions,  product  ininite  i 
of  variety. 

Now,  the  only  mode  in  which  wa  enn  cnm-; 
ceive  it  possible  to  deduce  a  theory  of  gorep»- 
meat  from  the  phneiples  of  hnnsnn  nainm^  im 
this.  We  most  find  out  what  are  the  aaoti««s 
which,  in  a  particular  form  of  ^ovemsnea^ 
impel  rulers  to  bad  measures,  nnd  what  npw 
those  which  impel  them  to  good  mtMmwtm^ 
We  must  then  compare  the  efleet  ot  the  t«i» 
clasaes  of  motives^  nnd  acaording  aa  we  AmI' 
the  one  or  the  other  to  pfevail,  we 
nounee  the  form  of  government  in 
good  or  bad. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that,  ia  ariatoeraticni 
and  monnrehieal  states,  the  desire  of  wenltli* 
and  other  desires  of  the  same  elaaa,  alwnyn 
tend  to  produce  misgovemment,  and  ^t  t&r 
love  of  approbation,  and  other  kindred  fedinsa^ 
always  tend  to  produce  good  govemmenk. 
Then,  if  it  be  impossible,  as  we  have  shown 
that  it  is»  to  pronounce  generally  which  of  tbn- 
two  classes  of  motives  is  the  more  influeatinU 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out,  mpnm^  whether  n 
monarchical  or  artstooratieal  form  of  govern- 
ment be  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  Mill  has  avoided  the  difficulty  of  making: 
the  comparison,  by  veiy  coolly  putting  aH  fht 
weights  into  one  of  the  seales,— by  reasoninif 
as  if  no  human  being  had  ever  sympnihiaeA 
with  the  feeliags,  been  gratified  by  the  thanks» 
or  been  galled  by  the  execrations,  of  nnother. 

The  case,  as  we  have  put  it,  is  deeisivn 
against  Mr.  Mill;  and  yet  we  have  put  it  in  n 
manner  for  too  fovourahle  to  him.  For  ift 
feet,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  il  down  as  n  genemi 
rule,  that  the  love  of  wealth  in  a  soyereig» 
always  produces  misgovemment,  or  the  lo¥# 
of  approbation  good  government  A  patiewn 
and  far-sighted  ruler,  for  example,  who  is  lean 
desirous  of  raising  a  great  sum  immediaieij^ 
than  of  securing  an  unencumbered  and  pro- 
gressive revenue,  will,  by  taking  off  resnaivtn 
from  trade,  and  giving  perfect  securinr  to  pro* 
perty.  encourage  accumulation,  and  entiee 
cnpital  from  forei^  countries.  The  ceni 
mercial  policy  of  Prussia,  which  is  perhanw* 
superior  to  that  of  any  government  in  the 
world,  and  which  pnU  to  shame  the  abeurdi* 
tUs  of  our  republican  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  probably  sprung  froan 
the  desire  of  an  atoohite  ruler  m  enrioo  him- 
self* On  the  other  hand,  when  the  popular 
estimate  of  virtues  and  vices  ia  ertoaeona, 
which  is  too  often  the  case,  the  love  of  appn>* 
bation  leads  sovereigns  to  spend  ^  wealth  of 
the  nation  on  useless  shows,  or  to  engage  m 
wanton  and  destmc6ve  wars.  If,  then,  we  can 
neither  compare  the  strength  of  two  nMtivet^ 
nor  determine  with  certainty  to  what  descrip- 
tion of  actions  either  motive  will  lead,  how  oan 
we  poasibly  deduce  a  theory  of  govenmean 
from  the  nature  of  man  ! 

How,  then,  are  we  to  arrive  at  just  oonahi* 
si<ms  on  n  subject  so  important  to  the  hnnps* 
nesa  of  mankind  1  Surely  hy  that  mettioi 
Which,  in  every  experimentai  tmenon  to  «yalt 
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ft  his  been  apptied,  has  signally  increased  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  oar  species,— by  that 
method  for  which  onr  new  philosophers  wonid 
sobsiitnte  quibbles  scarcely  worthy  of  barba- 
roos  respondents  and  M>ponents  of  the  middle 
ages/— by  the  methodof  induction;— by  observ- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  world, — ^by  as- 
siduously studying  the  history  of  pa3t«ges« — 
by  sifting  the  evidence  of  facts, — ^by  carefully 
combining  and  contrasting  those  which  ai^ 
anthentic,-^y  generalizing  with  judgment  and 
diffidencey— by  perpetually  bringing  the  theory 
which  we  have  constructed  to  the  test  of  new 
factsy— by  correcting,  or  altogether  abandoning 
it*  according  as  those  new  facts  prove  it  to  be 
partially  or  fdndamentally  unsound.  Proceeds 
ing  thus,— patiently,  diligently,  candidly,— we 
may  hope  to  form  a  system  as  far  inferior  in 
pretensions  to  that  which  we  have  been  ex- 
amining, and  as  far  superior  to  it  in  real  utility, 
'  as  the  prescriptions  oi  a  great  physician,  vary- 
ing with  every  stage  of  every  malady,  and 
with  the  constitution  of  every  patient,  to  the 
pill  of  the  advertising  quack,  which  is  to 
cure  all  human  beings,  in  all  climates,  of  all 
diseases. 

This  is  that  noble  science  of  politics,  which 
fs  equally  removed  from  the  barren  theories  of 
the  Utilitarian  sophists,  and  from  the  petty 
craf^,  so  often  mistaken  for  statesmanship  by 
minds  grown  narrow  in  habits  of  intrigue,  job- 
ting,  and  official  etiquette ;— which,  of  idl 
sciences,  is  the  most  important  to  dis  welfare 


of  nations, — which,  of  all  sciences,  most  tends 
to  expand  and  invigorate  the  mind, — which 
draws  nutriment  and  ornament  fVom  every  part 
of  philosophy  and  literature,  and  dispenses,  in 
return,  nutriment  and  omanfient  to  all.  We  are 
sorry  and  surprised  when  we  see  men  of  good 
intentions  and  good  natural  abilities  abandon 
diis  health^!  and  generons  study,  to  pore  over 
speculations  like  those  which  we  have  been 
examining.  And  we  should  heartily  rejoie^  to 
find  that  oar  remarks  had  induced  any  person 
of  this  description,  to  employ,  in  researches  ot' 
real  utility,  the  talents  and  industry  which  are 
now  wasted  on  verbal  sophisms,  wretched  otf 
their  wretched  kind. 

As  to  the  greater  part  of  the  sec^  it  is,  we 
apprehend,  of  little  consequence,  what  tbey 
study,  or  under  whom.  It  would  be  mors 
amusing,  to  be  sure,  and  more  repmtahlr,  if  they 
would  take  up  the  old  repuMioan  eaat,  and 
declaim  about  Brutus  and  Timoleon,  the  duty 
of  killing  tyrants,  and  the  blessedness  of  dying 
for  liberty.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  they  might  have 
chosen  worse.  They  may  as  well  be  Utilita- 
rians as  jockeys  or  dandies.  And  though 
quibbling  about  sel^interest  and  motives,  ami 
objects  of  desire,  end  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  is  but  a  poor  employ- 
ment for  a  grown  man,  it  certainly  hurts  the 
health  less  than  hard  drinking,  and  the  (brtoae 
less  than  high  play:  it  is  not  much  mor» 
laughable  than  phrenokigy,  and  is  immeaMK 
rably  more  hnnaas  than  eesk^hting. 
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BENTHAirS  DEFENCE  OF  MILL.' 

[Eduibubsb  Rbtisw,  Jinn,  182f.] 


Wb  haT«  had  gremt  reason,  we  think,  to  be 
ftratified  by  the  saecest  of  onr  late  attack  on 
the  Utilitarians.  We  coaM  poblish  a  long  list 
•f  the  evres  which  it  has  wroaght,  in  cases 
preTioQsiy  considered  as  hopeless.  Delicacy 
forbids  ns  to  divulge  names ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  alluding  to  two  remarkable  in- 
stttftces^— A  respectable  lady  writes  to  inform 
us,  chat  her  son,  who  was  plncked  at  Cam- 
bridge last  Jan  nary,  has  not  been  heard  to  caH 
8ir  James  Mackintosh  a  poor  ignorant  fool 
more  than  twice  since  the  appearance  of  otir 
article.  A  distinguished  political  writer  in  the 
Westminster  and  Pariiameniary  Reviews  has 
borrowed  Hume's  History,  and  has  actually  got 
at  far  as  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He  assures 
«s  that  he  takes  great  pleasure  in  his  new 
study,  and  that  he  is  very  impatient  to  learn 
hew  Scotland  and  England  became  one  king- 
dom. But  the  greatest  compliment  that  we 
have  received  is.  that  Mr.  Bentham  himself 
abovid  have  condescended  to  take  the  field  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Mill.  We  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  reviewing  reviews ;  bvt  as  Mr.  Bentham 
is  a  truly  great  man,  and  as  his  party  have 
thought  fit  to  announce  in  puflfs  and  placards 
that  this  article  is  written  by  him,  and  contains 
not  only  an  answer  to  our  attacks,  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  **  greatest  happiness  principle," 
with  the  latest  improvements  of  the  author,  we 
shall  fur  once  depart  from  our  general  rule. 
However  the  conflict  may  terminate,  we  shall 
at  least  not  have  been  vanquished  by  an  igno- 
ble hand. 

Of  Mr.  Bentham  himself,  we  shall  endea- 
vour, even  while  defending  ourselves  against 
his  reproaches,  to  speak  with  the  respect  to 
which  his  venerable  age,  his  genius,  and  his 
public  services  entitle  him.  If  any  harsh  ex- 
pression should  escape  us,  we  trust  that  he 
will  attribute  it  to  inadvertence,  to  the  momen- 
tary warmth  of  controversy ,--to  any  thing,  in 
short,  rather  than  to  a  design  of  affronting  him. 
Though  we  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
crew  of  Hurds  and  Boswells,  who,  either  from 
interested  motives,  or  from  the  habit  of  intel- 
lectual servility  and  dependence,  pamper  and 
vitiate  his  appetite  with  the  noxious  sweetness 
of  their  undiscerning  praise,  we  are  not  per- 
haps less  competent  than  they  to  appreciate 
his  merit,  or  less  sincerely  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge it  Though  we  may  sometimes  think  his 
reasonings  on  moral  and  political  questions 
feeble  and  sophistical — though  we  may  some- 
times smile  at  his  extraordinary  language — we 
ean  never  be  weary  of  admiring  the  amplitude 
of  his  comprehension,  the  keenness  of  his  pene- 
tratior,  the  exuberant  fertility  with  which  his 
mind  pours  forth  arguments  and  illustrations. 
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However  sharply  he  may  speak  of  ns,  we  can 
never  cease  to  revere  in  him  the  father  of  the 
philosophy  of  Jurisprudence.  He  has  a  fall 
right  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  great  inventor  ; 
and,  in  our  court  of  criticism,  mose  privileges 
will  never  be  pleaded  in  vain.  But  they  arc 
limited  in  the  same  manner  in  which,  fomi- 
nately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  ilie  privileges  of 
the  peerage  are  now  limited.  The  advantage 
is  personal  and  incommunicable.  A  nobleman 
can  now  no  longer  cover  with  his  protection 
every  lackey  who  follows  his  heels,  or  every 
bully  who  draws  in  his  quarrel;  and,  highljr 
as  we  respect  the  exalted  rank  which  Mr.  Ben- 
tham holds  among  the  writers  of  our  time,  yet 
when,  for  the  due  maintenance  of  literary  po- 
lice, we  shall  think  it  necessary  to  confute  so> 
phists,  or  to  bring  pretenders  to  shame,  we  shall 
not  depart  from  the  ordinary  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings because  the  offenders  call  themselves 
Benthamites. 

Whether  Mr.  Mill  has  much  reason  to  thank 
Mr.  Bentham  for  undertaking  his  defence,  our 
readers,  when  they  have  finished  this  article* 
will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  donbt  Great  as 
Mr.  Bentham*s  talents  are,  he  has,  we  think, 
shown  an  undue  confidence  in  them.  He 
should  have  considered  how  dangerous  it  is 
for  any  man,  however  eloquent  and  ingenious 
he  may  be,  to  attack  or  to  defend  a  book  with- 
out reading  it.  And  we  feel  quite  convinced 
that  Mr.  Bentham  would  never  have  written 
the  article  before  us,  if  he  had,  before  he  be- 
gan, perused  our  review  with  attention,  and 
compared  it  with  Mr.  Mill's  Essay. 

He  has  utteriy  mistaken  onr  object  and 
meaning.  He  seems  to  think  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  set  up  some  theory  of  govern- 
ment in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Mill.  But  we 
distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  design.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  article,  there  is 
not,  as  far  as  we  remember,  a  single  sentence 
which,  when  fairly  construed,  can  be  considered 
as  indicating  any  such  design.  If  such  an  ex- 
pression can  be  found,  it  has  been  dropped  by 
inadvertence.  Our  object  was  to  prove,  not 
that  monarchv  and  aristocracy  are  good,  but 
that  Mr.  Mill  had  not  proved  them  to  be  bad; 
not  that  democracy  is  bad,  but  that  Mr.  Mill 
had  not  proved  it  to  be  good.  The  points  in 
issue  are  these.  Whether  the  famous  Essay  on 
Government  be,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  perfect 
solution  of  the  great  political  problem,  or  a  se> 
ries  of  sophisms  and  blunders ;  and  whether 
the  sect  which,  while  it  glories  in  the  precision 
of  its  logic,  extols  this  Essa/  as  a  masterpiece 
of  demonstration,  be  a  sect  deserving  of  the 
respect  or  of  the  derision  of  mankind.  These, 
we  say,  are  the  issues ;  and  on  these  we  with 
full  confidence  put  ourselves  on  the  country. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
investigation,  that  we  should  state  what  oar 
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^  x>o|Utlcal  c|Md  IB,  or  wlieiher  w*  )iav6  aqj  pe- 

Ltic^  cre^  at  alL    A  man  who  caomot  act  ihe 

most  trivial  part  in  a  faree  has  a  right  to  his 

Romeo  Coatea— a  man  who  does  not  know  a 

,  vein  from  an  artery  may  caution  a  simple 

.  neighbour  against  the  advertisement*  of  Doc* 

tor  £ady.    A  complete  theory  of  government 

,  would,  indeed,  be  a  noble  present  to  mankind ; 

.  but  it  is  a  present  which  we  do  not  hope,  and 

do  not  pretend,  that  we  can  offer.    U,  however, 

we  cannot  lay  the  foundation,  it  is  something 

.  to  clear  away  the  rubbish^f  we  cannot  set  up 

troth, it  is  something  to  puU  down  error.    Eveo 

,  if  the  subjects  of  which  the  Utilitarians  treat 

were  subjects  of  less  fearful  importaocev  we 

^  should  think  it  no  small  service  to  the  cauAe 

of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  to  point  out  the 

.  contrast  between  iheir  magnificent  pretensions 

.  and  their  miserable  performances.    Some  of 

them  have,  however,  thought  fit  to  display  their 

ingenuity  on  questions  Of  the  most  momentous 

kind,  and  on  questions  concerning  which  men 

cannot  reason  ill  with  impunity.    We  think  it, 

.  under  jbese.  circumstances,  an  absolute  duty 

to  expose  the  fallacy  of  their  arguments.    It 

is  no  matter  of  pride  or  of  pleasure.    To  read 

'  their  works  is  the  most  soporific  employment 

that  we  know ;  and  a  man  ought  no  more  to 

be  proud  of  refuting  them  than  of  having  two 

legs.    We  must  now  come  to  close  quarters 

with  Mr.  Bentham,  whom,  we  need  not  say, 

we  do  not  mean  to  include  in  this  observation. 

Ue  charges  us  with  maintaining, — 

** First, 'that  it  is  not  true  that  all  despots 
.govern  ill:* — whereon  the  world  is  in  a  mis- 
take, and  the  whigs  have  the  true  Light  And 
lor  proof,  principilly^ — that  the  king  of  Ben* 
Qiark  is  not  Caligula.  To  which  the  answer 
is,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  is  not  a  despot. 
He  was  pot  in  his  present  situation,  by  the 
people  turning  the  scale  in  his  favour,  in  a 
balanced  contest  between  himself  and  the  no- 
Uli^.  And  it  is  quite  clear  thai  the  same 
power  would  turn  the  scale  the  other  way,  the 
moment  a  king  of  Denmark  should  take  into 
his  head  to  be  Caligula.  It  is  of  little  oons^ 
quence  by  what  congeries  of  letters  the  ma> 
jesty  of  Denmark  is  typified  in  the  royal  press 
j}(  Copenhagen,  while  the  real  fact  is,  that  the 
sword  of  the  people  is  suspended  over  his  head 
in  case  of  ill-behaviour,  as  effectually  as  in 
other  countries  where  more  noise  is  made 
upon  the  subject.  Everybody  believes  the 
sovereign  of  Denmark  to  be  a  good  and  virtu- 
ous gentleman ;  but  there  is  no  more  superhu- 
man merit  in  his  beii^  so,  than  in  the  case  of 
a  rural  squire  who  does  not  shoot  his  land- 
steward,  or  quarter  his  wife  with  his  yeomanry 
sabre. 

**It  is  true  that  there  are  partial  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  that  all  men  use  power  as  badly  as 
they  dare.  There  may  have  been  such  things 
]sk&  amiable  negro-drivers  and  sentimental  mas- 
ters of  press-gangs ;  and  here  and  there,  among 
the  odd  freaks  of  human  nature,  there  may  have 
been  specimens  of  men  who  were  *  No  tyrants, 
though  bred  up  to  tyranny.'  But  it  would  be 
as  wise  to  recommend  wolves  for  nurses  at 
the  Foundling,  on  the  credit  of  Romulus  and 
Remits,  as  to  substitute  the  exception  for  the 
general  fact,  and  advise  mankind  to  take  to 


tmatiag  to  arbitraiy  pow«r  oh  the  credit  of 
these  specimens.'' 

Now,  in  the  fint  place,  we  never  cited  the 
case  of  Denmark  to  prove  that  all  despots  do 
not  goyera  ill.  We  cited  it  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Mill  did  not  know  how  to  reason.  Mr.  Mill 
gave  it  as  a  reason  for  deducing  the  theory  of 
goverament  from  the  general  laws  of  humaft 
nature,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  was  not 
Caligula.  This  we  said,  and  we  still  bay,  was 
absard. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  not  we,  but  Mr. 
Mill,  who  said  that  the  king  of  Denmark  was 
a  despot  His  words  are  the^e :— **  The  people 
of  Denmark,  tired  out  with  the  oppression  of 
an  aristocracy,  resolved  that  their  king  should 
be  ahaolttte;  and  under  their  absolute  moaaroh 
are  aa  well  governed  as  any  people  in  Europe.'* 
We  leave  Mr.  Bentham  to  settle  with  Mr.  M^l 
the  distinction  between  a  d^pot  and  an  abso- 
lute king. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Bentham  says,  that 
there  was  in  Denmark  a  balanced  contest  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  nobility.  We  find 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  Mr.  Bentham 
seriously  means  to  say  this,  when  we  considei 
that  Mr.  Mill  has  demonstrated  the  chance  te 
be  as  infinity  to  one  against  the  existence  of 
such  a  balanced  eoaiest 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Bentham  says,  that  in  this 
balanced  contest  the  people  tamed  the  scale 
in  favour  of  the  king  against  the  aristocracy. 
But  Mr,  Mill  has  demonstrated,  that  it  eamiot 
possibly  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nuinarehy 
and  democracy  to  join  against  the  aristocracy; 
and  that  wherever  the  three  parties  exist,  the 
king  and  the  aristocracy  will  combine  against 
the  p«ople.  This,  Mr.  Mill  assures  us,  it  as 
certain  aa  any  thing  which  depends  upea 
human  will. 

FifUily,  Mr.  Bentham  saya,  that  if  the  king 
of  Denmark  were  to  oppress  his  people,  the 
people  and  nobles  would  combine  against  the 
icings  Bat  Mr.  Mill  haa  proved  that  it  can 
never  be  for  the  interest  ol'  the  aristocracy  to 
combine  with  the  democracy  agaiaat  the  king. 
It  ia  evidendy  Mr.  Bentham's  opinion,  that 
^  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  may- 
balance  each  other,  and  by  mutual  checks  pro» 
duce  good  government"  But  this  ia  the  very 
theory  which  Mr.  Mill  pronouncea  to  be  the 
wildest  the  most  visionary,  the  moat  chimeri- 
cal, ever  broached  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment 

We  have  no  dispute  on  these  heads  with  Mr 
Bentham.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  hia  ex* 
planalion  true— or,  at  least,  true  in  part ;  and 
we  heartily  thank  him  for  lending  us  his  as- 
sistance to  deoM>liah  the  essay  of  his  follower. 
His  wit  and  hia  sarcasm  are  sport  to  us ;  but 
they  are  death  to  his  unhappy  disciple. 

Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  iniagine  that  we  have 
said  something  implying  an  opinion  favourable 
to  deapotism.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
as  be  has  not  condescended  to  read  that  portion 
of  our  work  which  he  undertook  to  aaawer,  he 
can  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  its  general 
character*  Had  he  done  so,  he  would,  we  think, 
scarcely  have  entertained  such  a  suspicion. 
Mr.  Mill  asserts,  and  pretends  to  prove,  that 
under  no  despotic  government  does  anyli 
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hBk^  «o*pt  titt  looittf  iIm  tovwrdgiwfotMM 
more  than  the  oecessaries  of  lifB»  ao4  chat  the 
-ttott  iotaase.  dcf  ree  of  Vtrror  it  kept  op  by 
Qoattaat  crvcUy.  This»  we  say » is  untrae.  It 
18  not  merely  a  rale  to  which  there  ace  azeep- 
tioas :  but  it  is  not  the  r«le.  Despotism  is  bad ; 
bat  it  is  scarcely  anywhere  so  bai  as  Mr*  Mill 
ai^  ifaat  it  is  everywhere.  This,  we  are  sofc, 
Mr.  Beatham  will  allow.  If  a  man  weie  to  say 
that  five  handred  thousand  people  die  every 
year  in  London  of  dram-driukiog,  he  wo«td 
not  assert  a  propesitioB  more  moasiroasly  fhlse 
.^NUi  Mr.  Miirs.  Would  it  be  jasi  to  charge  as 
with  defendiiif  intozioation  because  we  mi|:ht 
say  that  saeh  a  man  was  grossly  in  iM  wrong  1 

We  say  with  Mn  Beatham  chat  despecism  is 
a  bad  thing.  We  say  with  Mr.  Bentham  that 
the  exceptions  do  not  destroy  the  aothority  of 
Ike  rule.  But  this  we  say— diat  a  single  ex- 
-ocption  overthniws  an  argameoc,  which  either 
does  not  prove  the  rule  at  all»  or  else  proves 
4ha  rale  to  be  trut  wUkout  ucaptiom ;  and  such 
an  argument  is  Mr.Mlirs  arguiaeat  against 
ilespotism.  la  this  respect,  there  is  a  great 
idifSsrence  between  rules  drawn  from  expe- 
rieace,  and  rales  deduced  d  priori.  We  might 
believe  that  there  had  been  a  fall  of  saow  last 
August,  and  yet  not  think  it  likely  that  ^ere 
would  be  snow  next  August  A  single  oc- 
oarrence  opposed  to  our  general  experience 
would  tell  for  very  little  in  our  oalculatioii  of 
4he  chances.  But  if  we  could  once  satisfy 
oarselves  that,  in  aity  single  right-angled  tn- 
aagle,  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  night  be 
less  Chan  the  squsres  of  the  sides,  we  BMst  re- 
ject the  forty-Jieventh  proposition  of  Budid 
altogether.  We  willingly  adopt  Mr.  Beaiham's 
lively  illastratioa  about  the  wolf;  and  we  will 
say,  in  passing,  ihat  it  gives  us  real  pleasure 
to  see  how  little  old  age  has  diminished  the 
gayety  of  this  eaiuenc  man.  We  can  assure 
him.  that  his  merriment  gives  us  far  more  plea- 
aare  on  bis  aocouat,  than  pain  in  our  own. 
We  say  with  him,  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
nursery,  ia  spite  of  the  stonr  of  Romahis  and 
Bemusb  Bat  if  the  shepherd  who  saw  the  wolf 
licking  and  suckling  those  famous  twins,  were, 
aAer  tolling  this  story  to  his  companioiis,  to 
assert  that  it  was  an  infallible  rule  that  no 
wolf  ever  had  spared,  or  ever  would  spare, 
any  living  thing  which  might  fall  in  its  way^ 
that  its  nature  was  carnivorous— and  that  it 
ooQld  not  possibly  disobey  its  nature,  we  think 
that  the  hearers  might  have  been  excused  for 
starling*  It  may  be  strange,  but  is  not  incon- 
aistenc,  that  a  wolf  which  has  eatoa  ninety-nine 
children  should  spare  the  hundredth.  Bat  the 
fact  that  a  wolf  has  once  spared  a  child  is 
suAcient  to  show  that  there  must  be  some  flaw 
in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  purporting  to  prove 
that  wolves  cannot  possibljf  spare  children, 

Mr.  Bentham  proceeds  to  attack  another  po- 
sition which  he  conceives  us  to  maintoin  :^ 

"  Secondly,  That  a  government  not  under  the 
control  of  the  community  (for  there  is  no  ques* 
tien  upoa  any  other)  *ma^  booh  be  ioiuraied.* 
Tell  it  not  in  Bow  Street,  whisper  it  not  in 
Hatton  Garden — that  there  is  a  plan  for  pre- 
venting injustice  by  'saturation.'  With  what 
peals  of  onearthly  merriment  would  Minos, 
^Raous,  and  Radamanthus,  be  aroused  upon 


Hielr  beaellei,  if  the  Mi^  wiagv  tf 
aad  «f  btue*  should  bear  this  theory  mto  i 
grim  domains  f  Why  do  not  tiie  owacnoT 
pock<ii  hiJIniitWeft  cry  to  *  saturafe  f  ^Wlij^ 
does  not  the  cheated  publican  beg  leave  to 
check  the  gatosity  cf  his  defrauder  whh  a  w- 
ffetatt0'  hamitns,  and  the  pummelled  plaiBtiir 
neutratiae  the  malice  of  his  adversary,  by  re- 
questing to  have  the  rest  of  the  beating  m  pt^ 
sence  of  the  court,— if  St  ia  not  that  soeb  e^m- 
duct  would  run  counter  to  all  the  eontthniaiu 
of  experience,  and  be  the  procreatioti  of  the 
mischief  it  afl^Ced  to  destroy!  WoAil  is  t^ 
man  whose  wealth  depends  on  his  havhii^  more 
than  somebody  else  can  be  persuaded  to  tnke 
from  him ;  and  woful  also  is  the  people  cfast  ia 
ia  such  a  case !" 

Now,  this  is  certainly  very  pleasant  wrifiiftg: 
but  there  is  no  great  diflleulty  in  anaweriug 
the  argumentt  The  real  reason  whmh  mak^es 
it  absurd  to  think  of  preventing  theft  by  pen- 
sioning oflTdiiews  is  this,  that  there  is  no  Inut 
to  the  number  of  thieves.  If  there  were  only 
a  hundred  thieves  in  a  place,  and  we  were 
quito  sure  that  no  person  not  already  addicted 
to  theA  would  take  to  it,  it  might  become  m 
question,  whether  to  keep  the  thieves  froMB 
dishonesty  by  raising  them  above  dlatt^eae. 
would  not  be  a  better  course  than  to  emf^oy 
officers  against  them.  But  (he  actual  cases  are 
aot  parallel.  Every  nmn  who  chooses  cas  be- 
come a  thief  t  but  a  man  cannot  become  a  kiBf 
or  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  whenever  he 
chooses.  The  number  of  the  depredators  is 
limited  (  and  therefore  the  amount  of  depreda- 
tion, so  far  as  physical  pleasures  are  coBceni- 
ed,  toast  be  limited  also.  Now,  we  make  ilte 
remark  which  Mr.  Bentham  censures  with  re- 
fereuoe  to  physical  pleasures  only.  The  plea- 
sares  of  ostenmtion,  of  taste,  of  revenge,  and 
other  pleasures  of  the  same  description,  have, 
we  distinctly  allowed,  no  limit.  Our  words  are 
these:— ^ A  king  or  an  aristocracy  maj  be 
supplied  to  satiety  with  carpor&l pUtamtM,  at  an 
expense  which  the  rudest  and  poorest  commn- 
inxf  would  scarcely  feel."  Does  Mr.  Bentham 
deny  this  1  If  he  does,  we  leave  him  to  Mr. 
Mill.  ''What,''  says  that  philoeopher,  ia  bia 
Essay  on  Education,  "what  are  the  ordiaaiy 
pursuits  of  wealth  and  power,  which  kindle  to 
such  a  height  the  ardour  of  mankind  1  Not  to 
mere  love  of  eating  and  of  drinking,  or  all  the 
physical  objects  together  which  weahh  eaft 
purchase  or  power  command.  With  these 
every  man  is  in  the  long  run  speedily  satis- 
ied.*^  What  the  diflbrence  is  between  being 
speedily  satisfied  and  being  soon  saturated,  we 
leave  Mr.  Beatham  aad  Mr.  MiE  to  settle  to- 
gether. 

The  word  •*  satoraiion,*'  however,  seems  to 
provoke  Mr.  Bentham's  mirth.  It  certainly  did 
not  strike  us  as  very  pure  English ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Mill  used  it,  we  sopposed  it  to  be  good  Ben* 
thamese.  With  the  latter  language  we  are  not 
critically  acquainted,  though,  as  it  has  many 
roots  in  common  with  our  mother  tongte,  we 
can  contrive,  by  the  help  of  a  converted  Utili- 
tarian, who  attends  us  in  the  capacity  of  Moon- 
shoe,  to  make  out  a  little.  But  Mr.  Bentham'* 
authority  is  of  course  decisive,  and  we  bov 
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tttt  r$pnmnm  «ff  w  iBdn- 


«»ThirMf,  flMit  ^  Aoifli  tliwe  may  be  tome 
«wtet  Ml  yropewsiyits  HMt  haire  m  foini  of 
aalaraUmi*  Uwre  exists  a  snftoient  cbeck  in 
the  Retire  <0f  the  goo4  opinion  of  others.*  The 
midbnmM  of  thU  argament  is,  that  ao  man 
^aiat  Ibr  the  good  opinion  of  those  he  hat  been 
•aeastoaied  to  vnoiig.  If  oyattrs  ha^re  opi* 
nioM,  It  ia  probable  they  ibiak  v«ry  ill  of  those 
wha  eat  ihaai  in  Angaat;  bat  small  is  the 
odbat  apoa  Hm  aatamaal  g lattoa  that  engulfs 
tbak  fpeatle  eabstaiieeft  within  his  own*  The 
planier  aa€  ihe  slave-driver  oare  jast  as  mlieh 
aAKWt  negro  opinion  as  the  opfoare  aboat  the 
aaachaeats  of  ojrslers.  M.  lMt»  throwing  live 
aaka  into  tiM  ifire  as  a  Mndly  me<iwd  of  4ivest- 
iaf  them  of  the  uasavoary  oil  that  lodges  be* 
aeath  ibeir  skins*  is  not  more  convinced  of  the 
ianeaae  aggregate  of  good  which  arises  to  the 
toWOiar  parts  of  tho  ereation,  than  is  the  gentle 
peer  who  atrlpa  his  i(Now>niaa  of  ooantry  and 
of  flMftily  for  a  wiM  fowl  slain.  The  goodly 
landowner,  wbo  liv«s  by  merseU  s^neeied  in- 
disovNainaiely  from  the  wmxy  bands  of  the 
oobh*er  and  the  pollated  ones  of  the  nightman, 
is  ia  no  small  degree  the  object  of  both  hatred 
and  aoatempt;  bni  it  is  to  be  Ibared  that  ho  is 
a  long  way  from  feeling  them  to  be  intotorable. 
Tbe  pfiaciple  of « ^  aiiiy  pfoadb  ^  dbiai,  «m«^^ 
m  imaaaw  wnt$mplmtmarta*  n  siifte4eat  to  nsake 
a  wklo  iaterval  betweea  the  opiaiona  of  the 
plaiatiiT  aad  defeadaat  in  sach  cases.  In  short, 
to  banish  law  aad  leave  all  plaintiff^  to  trast  to 
tiio  desire  of  rapatation  on  the  onposiM  side, 
wonid  oaly  be  tiansporttaff  the  theory  of  ^e 
whiga  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  West- 
ptosler  MaU." 

Now,  m  the  first  plaae,  we  never  maintained 
the  proposMioB  wliieh  Mr.  Bentham  puts  iato 
oar  montlM.  We  said,  and  s^,  that  there  is  a 
ttri&in  ohaok  to  the  rapacity  and  emelty  of 
men,  in  their  desire  of  the  good  opinion  of 
otheia.  We  never  said  that  it  was  snMcient 
Lei  MV.  Mill  show  it  to  be  insnAcient.  It  is 
enoogh  for  oa  to  prove  that  there  is  a  set-off 
agaiaat  the  principle  from  which  Mr.  MiH  de* 
dnaes  dM  whole  theory  of  government  The 
balance  may  be,  and,  we  beKeve,  will  be,  against 
despeiisu  and  the  narrow  forms  of  aristocracy. 
But  what  is  thia  to  the  correcmess  or  inoor* 
•reameas  of  Mr.  Mill's  aocoants  1  The  oaestion 
ia  act,  whether  the  motives  which  lead  ralers 
to  behave  ill,  are  stronger  thaa  those  which 
lead  them  to  behave  well;— bat  whether  we 
ooght  to  form  a  theory  of  government  by  look- 
ing M/y  at  the  motives  which  lead  ralers  to  be- 
have iU,  nnd  never  noticing  those  which  lead 
them  to  behave  well 

Absolate  ralers,  says  Mr.  Bentham,  do  not 
care  for  the  good  opinion  of  their  sabjects ;  for 
no  man  cares  for  the  good  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  wrong.  By 
Mr.  Beatham's  leave,  diis  is  a  plain  begging  of 
the  question.  The  point  at  issue  is  this :— Will 
kings  and  nobles  wrong  the  people  1  The  ar- 
gumeat  in  favour  of  kings  and  nobles  is  this: 
—they  will  aot  wrong  the  people,  because  they 
care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  people.  But 
this  argument  Mr.  Bentham  meets  thus :— they 
will  not  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  peo- 


ple, becaint  tuj  wet  acciDtomed  to  wrong  the 
people. 

Here  Mr.  Mill  diiPers,  as  usual,  from  Mr.  Ben- 
tham. <*  The  greatest  prinoes,"  says  he,  in  his 
Bssay  on  Bducation,  **  the  most  despotlcal  mas- 
ters of  human  destiny,  when  asked  what  they 
aim  at  by  their  wars  and  conquests,  would  an- 
swer, if  aiacere,  as  Frederic  of  Prussia  an- 
swared,  poor  fair  parler  de  «n,^— to  occupy  a 
large  space  in  the  admiration  of  mankind." 
Putting  Mr.  Mill's  and  Mr.  Bentham*8  princi- 
ples together,  we  might  make  out  very  easily 
that  **  the  greatest  princes,  the  most  despotioa 
masters  of  human  destiay,"  would  never  abtisa 
their  power. 

A  man  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  In- 
jure people,  must  aiao  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  ^o  wifbouc  their  love,  and  to  endure 
their  averstoa.  8uch  a  man  may  aot  miss  the 
pleasure  of  popularity ;  for  men  seklom  miss  a 
pirasure  which  they  have  bog  denied  them- 
selves. An  old  tyrant  does  without  popularity, 
just  as  an  old  water-drinker  does  without  wina. 
But  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  men  who, 
for  the  good  of  their  health,  have  long  ab- 
stained from  wine,  feel  the  want  of  it  very  lit- 
tle, it  won  Id  be  absurd  to  infbr  that  men  will 
alwavs  abstaia  from  wine,  when  their  health 
requires  that  they  should  do  so.  And  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  say,  because  men  who 
have  been  nocustoraed  to  oppress  care  little  far 
popularity,  that  men  arill  therefore  necessarily 
prefer  the  pleasures  of  oppression  to  those  of 
popularity. 

Then,  Again,  a  man  may  be  accustomed  to 
wrong  people  in  one  point,  and  not  in  another. 
He  may  care  fon  their  good  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  one  point,  and  not  with  reaard  to  an- 
other. The  Regeat  Orleans  laughed  at  charges 
of  impletv,  libertinism,  extravagance,  idleness, 
dis^n^aoenil  promotions.  But  me  slightest  al- 
hmon  to  the  charge  of  poisoning  threw  him 
into  convulsions.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  braved 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  subjects  during 
many  years  of  the  most  odious  and  imbecile 
mlsgoverament  But  when  a  report  was 
spread  that  he  used  humaa  blood  for  his  baths, 
he  was  almost  driven  mad  by  it.  8urely  Mir. 
Bentham's  position,  **  that  no  man  cares  for  the 
good  opinion  of  those  whom  he  has  been  a^ 
customed  to  wrong,**  would  be  objectionable,  as 
far  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminate,  even  tf  it 
did  not  involve,  as  in  the  present  case  we  have 
shown  that  it  does,  a  direct  begging  of  the 
question  at  issue. 

Mr.  Bentham  proceeds:— 

*'I\>urthly,  The  Bdinbnrgh  Reviewers  are 
of  opinion,  that  'it  might,  with  no  small 
plausibility,  be  maintained,  that,  in  many  coun- 
tries, there  are  two  classes  which,  in  some  de- 
gree, answer  to  this  description ;'  [viz.]  *  that 
the  poor  compose  the  class  which  government 
is  established  to  restrain,  and  the  people  of 
some  )>roperty,  the  class  to  which  the  powea 
of  government  may  without  danger  be  con- 
fided.* 

••They  take  great  pains,  It  is  true,  to  say 
this,  aad  not  to  say  it.  They  shuffle  and  creep 
about,  to  secure  a  bole  to  escape  at,  if  *what 
they  do  not  assert*  should  be  found  in  any  de- 
gree ineoBvenient    A  man  might  waste  his 
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Kfe  itt  itfJH  tg  fad  oql  wheUiw  Ifc*  Mintt  •( 

the  Edinburgh  mean  to  say  Tes  or  No  m  iMr 
politieal  cciquetry.  But  whiobtver  w*^  the 
lovely  ^iosters  may  decide,  it  is  dianeifioally 
opposed  to  history  and  the  evid^ace  of  iads, 
that  the  poor  are  the  class  whom  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  restraiaing.  It  i#  not  the  poor  but 
the  rich  that  have  a  propensity  to  take  the 
property  of  other  people.  There  U  no  inaiAnce 
npon  earth  of  the  poor  haviog  combined  to 

,  take  away  the  property  of  the  ricb « and  aii  tJke 
instances  habitoally  brought  ibrward  in  sop- 

.  port  of  it,  arc  gross  misrepreaeniationfl,  found- 
ed npon  the  ukM  necossajy  acta  of  self-defiuiM 
on  the  part  of  the  most  numerous  classes. 

,  finch  a  misrepresentation  is  the  comm«n  one 
of  the  Agrarian  law  $  wiiich  was  notlung  bnt 
an  attempt,  on  the  pan  of  the  Boman  people, 

.  to  get  back  some  part  of  what  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  undisguised  robbery*  Bsch  an- 
other is  the  stock  example  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, appealed  to  by  the  Effmburgk  Rtwitm  in 

'  the  actual  case.  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  the 
French  Revolution  took  place  becauae  <tbe 

£oor  began  to  compare  their  cottages  and  sa- 
tds  with  the  hotels  and  banquets  of  the  rich ;' 
it  took  place  because  they  were  robbed  of  their 
cottages  and  salads  to  support  the  hotels  and 
banqueu  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  utterly  un- 
true that  there  was  either  a  scramble  for  pro- 

.  perty  or  a  general  confiscation ;  the  classes 
who  took  part  with  the  foreign  invaders  lost 
their  property,  as  they  would  have  done  here, 
and  ought  to  do  everywhere.  All  these  are  the 
vulgar  errors  of  the  man  on  ihe  Uon*s  baak, — 
which  the  lion  will  set  to  rights  when  he  can 

[  tell  his  own  story.    History  is  nothing  but  the 

.  relation  of  the  sufleriogs  of  the  poor  from  the 

,  rich ;  except  precisely  so  far  as  the  numerons 
classes  of  the  community  have  conlrived  to 

[  keep  the  virtual  power  in  their  hands,  or  in 
other  words,  to  establish  free  govemmenls. 
If  a  poor  man  injures  the  rich,  the  law  is  in- 

.stanUy  at  his  heels;  the  injuries  of  the  rich 
towards  the  poor  are  always  inflicted  h^  the 
law.  And  to  enable  the  rich  to  do  this  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  practicable  or  prudent,  there 

[  is  clearly  one  postulate  required*  which  is,  that 

',  the  rich  shall  make  the  law.*' 

"this  passage  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Hr.  Beniham  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
our  article  from  beginning  to  end.    We  are 

.  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  stoop  to  miscepipe- 
sent  it  And  if  he  had  read  it  with  any  atten- 
tion, he  would  have  perceived  that  all  this  co- 
quetry, this  hesitation,  this  Yes  and  No,  this 
,aaying  and  not  saying,  is  simply  an  exercise 
.of  the  undeniable  right  which  in  controversy 
.belongs  to  the  defensive  side— to  the  side  which 
proposes  to  establish  nothing.  The  a^mative 
of  the  issue  and  the  burden  of  the  proof  are 
with  Mr.  Mill,  not  with  us.  We  are  not  bound, 
perhaps  we  are  not  able,  to  show  that  the  (brm 
of  governnoent  which  he  recommends  is  bad. 
.It  is  quite  enough  if  we  can  show  that  he  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  good.  In  his  proof,  among 
many  other  flaws,  is  this — he  says,  that  if  men 
are  not  inclined  to  plunder  each  other,  govern- 
ment is  unnecessary,  and  that,  if  men  are  so 
iiio.lihed,  kings  and  aristocracies  will  plunder 
th^  people.    Now  this,  we  say,  U  a  fallacy. 


Ebnner  olaae  u  Mder  m  sti— g  hmm^ 
f  plunder  at  the  UUer.  MbMll  ««9 
I  boond  to  prove  it    That  he  has  aM 


Thm  mm  sma  will  . 

if  they  can,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  lii^«i 

eftoe  of  gevenMBTBls.    But  il  is  Mt  dev 

atraied  that  kings  and  arieteeraeiei  will  pi 

der  the  people,  vnleas  it  be  tnM  thtttail  i 

will  plnndcr  their  neighbours  if  tb^  ean. 

are  placed  in  very  difltreot  litoatieBe. 

have  all  the  bodily  pleaanres  that  they  ( 

and  many  other   pie 

plundering  anybody*    Oihere  enn  seaiCAly  o^ 

tain  their  daily  bread  without  pfanderiog.    U 

nay  be  true*  but  aurtly  il  is  not  aetf^vidaat, 

tWt  the  A>raier  olaee  ia  Mder  ae  i 

imiooete] 

there(iwe  boan4  to  prove  j 

proved  it,  is  one  of  thirty  or  forty  £ainl 

in  hk  argnnent     It  is  not  necesnary  ibai  «• 

should  eipress  an  cfiAion,  or  even  hanre  «i 

opinion  on  the  subject.    Ferhaps  we  apt  n  a 

state  of  perfect  skepticism  t  bnt  what  tlMsf 

Art  we  the  theory-«aatearat    When  we  Ma^ 

before  the  world  a  theory  of  g^verMMM,  it 

will  be  time  to  call  upon  is  lo  oier  prsof  mt 

every  aten.    At  present  we  stand  tw  enr  •»> 

doubted  logi^l  right.    We  concede  noduns^ 

and  we  deny  nothing.    We  eay  to  the  Utilii»> 

rian  theorists— When  yo«i  prove  yew  dootrine^ 

we  will  believe  it,  and  tiU  yen  proveit*  w«  wall 

not  believe  it. 

Mb  Bentham  hna  quite  nnsunderstood  whu 
we  said  about  ihe  Frcach  Revolution.  Wo 
never  aUadkd  to  that  event  for  the  porpooe  of 
proving  that  the  poor  were  inclined  to  rob  tbo 
rioh.  J^r.  Biill's  priAciples  of  homnn  noftwe 
Airniehed  ns  with  that  part  of  our  m^ 
mady-made.  We  aUoded  to  the  Fiencb  I 
lotion  lor  the  purpose  of  Ulvstratiag  the  i 
which  general  spoliation  producea  on  sc 
not  ibr  the  p«^>oee  of  showing  that  gearrmi 
spoliation  will  take  place  onder.ademoorMy. 
We  allowed  distioetly  that*  in  the  peooliar  oirw 
oumstancea  of  the  Freneh  monarohy^  iho  Bo* 
volution,  though  aooompaoied  by  o  grant 
shock  to  the  institution  of  pfoperty,  woo  « 
blessing.  Surely  Mr.  Beothaa  will  iiofciiMMn- 
tain  that  the  injury  psodoeed  by  the  dologo  of 
assignnts  and  by  the  maximnin  M  only  om 
the  emigiMiis,— or  that  there  were  not  nooy 
emigmnCK  who  would  have  stayed  and  Itvoil 
peaceably  under  any  gevernmeoii  if  their  ptw^ 
sons  and  property  had  been  aeoure. 

We  oer er  said  that  the  Freneh  Revolotiott 
took  plane  beoanse  the  poor  began  to  oompom 
their  cottages  and  salads  wiib  the  hoieU  aad 
banquets  of  the  rich.  We  were  not  soeakiaf 
aboiH  tht  amm  of  the  Revolution*  or  thinkiag 
about  them.  This  we  said,  aod  aay*  that  if  a 
demoeratic  government  had  been  estabhsbcd 
in  Francfc,  the  poor,  when  they  befan  to  oo»- 
pare  their  cottages  and  salads  with  the  hoteb 
and  banquets  of  the  rich,  would,  on  the  emp- 
position  that  Mr.  MUl's  principles  are  souod, 
have  plundered  the  ricb,  and  repeated,  wiihoot 
provocation,  all  the  severities  and  eonfisOi* 
tions  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolntios, 
were  committed  with  provoeation.  We  any 
that  Mr.  Mill's  favourite  form  of  government 
would,  if  his  own  views  of  human  nature  be 
jmt,  make  those  violent  convulsions  and  trans- 
fers of  property  which  now  rarely  happen,  e»> 
ccpt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  Bevokuioo, 
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iiitot4kefeopI«  art  maddenod  by  oppref moD) 
leventft  oi  anbual  or  bteimial  occurrence.  We 
gave  DO  opinion  of  oar  own.  Wa  give  none 
Aow.  We  say  that  this  fkropoaitioa  may  be 
proved  from  Mr.  Mill's  own  pfemisea,  by  steps 
stdctly  analogous  to  those  by  which  he  proves 
t  moaarchy  and  aristocracy  to  be  bad  fonaa  of 
government.    To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 

Sropositioa  is  true.     For  we  hold  both  Mr. 
[iirs  premises  and  bis  deductions  to  be  un- 
sonnd  thruaghouL 

Mr.  Bentham  challeafes  us  to  prove  from 
.  History  that  the  people  will  plcinder  the  rich. 
What  does  history  say  to  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine, 
that  absolute  kings  will  always  plunder  their 
subjects  so  unmercifully  as  to  leave  nothing 
..but  a  bare  subsistence  to  any  except  their  own 
.  creaicres !    If  experience  is  to  be  the  test,  Mr. 
Mill's  theory  is  unsound.   If  Mr.  Mill's  reason- 
ing d  prwri  be  sound,  the  people  in  a  demo* 
cracy  wtll  plunder  the  rich.    I^et  us  use  one 
weight  and  one  measure.    Let  us  not  throw 
history  aside  when  we  are  pit)vii%  a  theory, 
and  lake  it  up  again  when  we  have  lo  refute 
.  an  objection  founded  on  the  principles  of  that 
theory. 

We  have  not  done,  however,  with  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  charges  against  us. 

**  Among  other  specimens  of  their  ingenuity, 
•tthey  thtink  they  embarrass  the  subject  by  ask- 
iog  why,  on  the  principles  in  question,  women 
shoukl  aot  have  votes  as  well  as  men.  Jlnd 
vfkjf  nUf 

*G«iitl«  tbeplierd,  tell  me  whf.— ' 

If  the  mode  of  election  was  what  it  ought  to 
be,  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  wo- 
-«en  voting  for  a  lepresentative  in  Parliament 
than  for  a  director  at  the  India  House.  The 
world  will  find  out  at  some  time,  that  the  readi- 
est way  to  secure  justice  on  some  points  is  to 
be  just  OB  all  v— that  the  whole  is  easier  to  ac- 
complish than  the  part;  and  that,  whenever 
the  camel  is  driven  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  it  would  be  simple  folly  and  debili^ 
that  would  leave  a  hoof  behind." 

Why,  says  or  sings  Mr.  Bentham,  shouki 
not  women  vote !  It  may  seem  uncivil  in  us 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  Arcadian  warblings. 
But  we  submit,  with  great  deference,  that  it  is 
not  our  business  to  tell  him  why.  We  fully 
agree  with  him  that  the  principle  of  female 
sofirage  it  not  so  palpably  absurd  that  a  chain 
of  reasoning  ought  to  be  pronounced  unsound, 
merely  because  it  leads  to  female  sufirage. 
We  say  that  every  argument  which  tellt  in 
favour  of  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  males, 
tells  equally  in  favour  of  female  suffrage.  Mr. 
Jftill,  however,  wishes  to. see  all  men  vote,  but 
says  that  is  unnecessary  that  women  should 
vote ;  and  for  making  this  distinction,  ke  gives 
.as  a  reason  an  assertion  which,  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  true,  and  which,  in  the  next  place, 
would,  if  true,  overset  his  whole  theory  of 
human  nature;  namely,  that  the  interest  of  the 
women  is  identical  with  that  of  the  men.  We 
aide  with  Mr.  Bentham,  so  far  at  least  as  this, 
that  when  we  join  to  drive  the  camel  through 
the  needle,  he  shall  go  through  hoof  and  all. 
We  at  present  desire  to  be  excused  from  driv- 
ing the  camel.  It  is  Mr.  Mill  who  leaves  the 
hoof  behind.   Bat  we  should  think  it  uncourte- 
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•ous'  to  reproaah  him  in  the  ■  ]ai>^age  whi ah 
Mr.- Bentham,  in  the  exercise  of  his  paternal 
authority  over  the  sect,  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  employ. 

**  Another  of  their  perverted  ingenuities  is, 
that*  they  are  rather  inclined  to  think'  that  it 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
majority  to  plunder  the  rich;  and  if  so,  the 
Utilitarians  will  say,  that  -the  rich  ought  to  be 
plundered.  On  which  it  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  for  the  majority  to  plunder  the  rich,  would 
amount  ti)  a  declaration  that  nobody  shoald  be 
rich ;  which,  as  all  men  wish  to  be  rich,  would 
involve  a  suicide  of  hope.  And  as  nobody  has 
shown  a  fragment  of  reason  why  such  a  pro- 
ceeding should  be  for  the  general  hapf»neas, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  *  Utilitarians'  would 
recommend  it  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  hare 
a  waiting  gentlewoman's  ideas  of '  Utilitarian- 
ism.' It  is  unsupported  by  any  thing  tfut  the 
pitiable  *We  are  rather  inclined  to  think,'-^ 
and  is  utterly  contradicted  by  the  whole  course 
of  history  and  human  experience  besides^— 
that  there  is  either  danger  or  poasibiUty  of 
such  a  consummation  as  the  majority  agree- 
ing on  the  plunder  of  the  rich.  There  have 
been  instances  in  human  memory  of  their 
agreeing  to  plunder  rich  oppressors,  rich  trai- 
tors, rich  eneouesr— but  the  rich  sinipUeiUry 
never.  It  is  as  true  now  a'  in  the  c^ys  of 
Harrington,  that  'a  people  never  will,  nor  ever 
can,  never  did,  nor  ever  shall,  cake  up  arms 
ibr  levelling.'  All  the  commotions  in  the 
world  have  been  for  aometlting  else;  and 
*  levelling'  is  brought  forward  as.  the  blind,  to 
ccnceal  what  the  other  was." 

We  say,  again  and  again,  that  ve  are  on  the 
defensive.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
prove  that  a  quaok. medicine  is  poison.  Let 
the  vender  prove  it  to  be  sanative.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  show  that  universal  suirage  is  an 
evil.  Let  its  advocates  show  it  to  be  a  good. 
Mr.  Mill  tells  ua,  that  if  power  be  given  for 
short  terms  to  repreaenutives  elected  by  $Xl 
the  males  of  mature  age,  it  will  then  be  for 
the  interest  of  those  representatives  to  promote 
the  greatest  happineas  of  the  greatest  number. 
To  prove  this,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
prove  three  propositions;  first,  that  the  inte- 
rest of  s«eh  a  representative  body  will  be 
identical  with  the  interest  of  the  constitaent 
body;  aeo^Hldly,  that  the  interest  of  the  consti- 
tuent body  will  be  ideiuical  with  that  of  the 
community;  thirdly,  that  the  interest  of  one 
generation  of  a  community  is  identical  with 
that  of  all  succeeding  geaerations.  The  two 
first  propositions  Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  prove, 
and  iails.  The  last  he  does  not  even  attempt 
to  prove.  We  therefore  reftise  our  assent  lo 
his  conclusions.    Is  this  unreasonable  1 

We  never  even  dreamed,  what  Mr.  Benthsm 
conceives  us  to  have  maintained,  that  it  cou  i 
be  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  matUamd  i 
plunder  the  rieh.  But  we  are  **  rather  inclined 
to  think,"  though  douhtingly,  and  with  a  dispo- 
sitbn  to  yield  to  conviction,  that  it  may  be  for 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  majority  of  a  sin- 
gle generation  in  a  thickly-peopled  country  to 
plunder  the  rich.  Why  we  are  inclined  to 
think  eo  we  wilt  explain,  whenever  we  send  a 
theory  of  government  to  an  encyclopedia.   At 
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present  we  are  bovnd  to  nay  onlj  that  we  think 
MS  till  somebody  shows  us  a  reason  for  think- 
inff  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bentham's  answer  to  as  is  simple  asser* 
lion.  He  most  not  think  that  we  mean  any 
dlMourtesT  by  meeting  it  with  a  simple  denial. 
The  fact  is,  that  almost  all  the  goremmems 
that  hare  erer  existed  in  the  civilised  world, 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  monarehieal  and 
aristocratieal.  The  first  government  consti- 
tuted on  principles  approaching  to  those  which 
the  Utilitarians  hold,  was,  we  think,  that  of  the 
United  Sutes.  That  the  poor  have  never  com- 
bined to  plunder  the  rich  in  the  governments 
of  the  old  world,  no  more  proves  that  the^ 
might  plunder  the  rich  nnder  a  system  of  uni- 
versal suflTra^e,  than  the  fact,  that  the  English 
kings  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  have  been 
Neros  and  Domitians,  proves  that  sovereigns 
may  safely  be  intruKted  with  absolute  power. 
Of  what  the  people  would  do  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect sovereignty,  we  can  judge  only  by  indica- 
tions, which,  though  rarely  of  much  moment 
in  themselves,  and  though  always  suppressed 
with  little  diilienlty,  are  jret  of  great  signifi- 
cance, and  resemble  those  by  which  our  do- 
mestic animals  sometimes  remind  ns  that  they 
are  of  kin  with  the  fiercest  monsters  of  the 
forest  It  would  not  be  wise  to  reason  from 
the  behaviour  of  a  dog  crouching  under  the 
lash,  which  is  the  case  of  the  Italian  people, 
or  from  the  behaviour  of  a  dog  pampered  with 
the  best  morsels  of  a  plentiful  Kitchen,  which 
is  the  case  of  the  people  of  America,  to  the 
behaviour  of  a  wolf,  which  is  nothing  btn  a 
dog  run  wild,  aAer  a  week's  fast  among  the 
snows  of  the  Pyrenees.  No  commotion,  savs 
Mr.  Bentham,  was  ever  really  produced  by  me 
wish  of  levelling :  the  wish  has  been  put  for- 
ward as  a  blind ;  but  something  else  has  been 
the  real  object  Grant  all  this.  But  why  has 
levelling  been  put  forward  as  a  blind  in  times 
of  commotion,  to  conceal  the  real  objects  of 
Ae  agitators!  Is  it  with  declarations  which 
iavolve  **a  suicide  of  hope,"  that  men  attempt 
to  allure  others  1  Was  fhmine,  pestilence, 
slavery,  ever  held  out  to  atti^ct  the  people  I 
If  levelling  has  been  made  a  pretence  for  dis- 
turbances, the  argument  against  Mr.  Bentham's 
doctrine  is  as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  the  real 
obiect  of  the  disturbances. 

But  the  great  objection  which  Mr.  Bentham 
makes  to  our  review,  still  remains  to  be  noticed. 

**The  pith  of  the  charge  against  the  author 
of  the  EssajTs  is.  that  he  has  written  *  an  ela- 
borate  Treatise  on  Government,'  and  'deduced 
the  whole  science  from  the  assumption  of  cer- 
tain propensities  of  human  nature.'  Now,  in 
€ne  name  of  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  and  all  saints, 
from  what  else  thould  it  be  deduced?  What 
•lid  ever  anybody  imagine  to  be  the  end,  object, 
and  design  of  government  a$  ii  ought  to  be,  btit 
the  same  operation,  on  an  extended  scale,  which 
that  meritorious  chief  magistrate  conducts  on 
a  limited  one  at  Bow  Street;  to  wit,  the  pre- 
venting one  man  from  injuring  another  t  Ima- 
gine, then,  that  the  whiggery  of  Bow  Street  were 
^  rise  up  against  the  proposition  that  their  sci- 
ence was  to  be  deduced  from  'certain  propen- 
aities  of  human  nature,'  and  thereon  were  to 
ratioeamaie  aa  ibllowa  s— > 


*<  How  then  are  we  to  arrive  at  Just  eantfm* 
sions  on  ar  subject  so  important  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind!  Surely  by  that  method, 
which,  in  every  experimental  science  to  whleh 
it  has  been  applied,  has  signally  increaaed  chw 
power  and  knowledge  of  our  species,-— by  ihac 
method  for  which  our  new  philosophers  wosM 
substitute  quibbles  scarcdy  worthy  of  thebwr- 
barons  respondents  and  opponents  of  the  naiddlt 
ages,— *by  the  method  of  indactton,— by  obaerv- 
ing  the  present  state  of  the  worfd,  by  assidtt- 
onsly  studying  the  history  of  past  ages,— .^ 
stftinc  the  evidence  of  fhcts, — by  careful^ 
combining  and  contrasting  those  which  are 
authentic,— by  generalizing  with  judgment  and 
diffidence,— by  perpetually  bringing  the  theory 
which  we  have  constmcled  to  the  test  oi  new 
facts,— bv  correcting,  or  altogether  abandoning 
it,  according  as  those  new  facts  prove  it  to  be 
partially  or  fundamentally  unsound,  rroceed* 
ing  thus. — parieittly,  diligently,  candidly, — we 
may  hope  m  fttnn  a  system  as  fkr  inferior  ia 
pretension  to  that  which  we  have  )>een  examia- 
tng,  and  as  fkr  superior  to  it  in  real  ntittty,  aa 
the  prescriptions  of  a  great  physician,  varying 
with  every  stage  of  every  malady,  and  with  tbe 
constitution  of  every  patient,  to  tbe  pill  of  the 
advertising  quack,  which  is  to  cure  all  haman 
beini^s,  in  all  climates,  of  all  diseases.' 

••Fancy  now,— only  fancy, — the  delircfy  of 
these  wise  words  at  Bow  Street;  and  thiok 
how  speedily  the  practical  catchpoHs  woald 
reply  that  all  this  might  be  very  fine,  but  as  fiv 
as  they  had  studied  history,  the  naked  story 
was,  aAer  all,  that  numbers  of  men  had  a  pro- 
pensity to  thieving,  and  their  business  was  a> 
catch  them  ;  that  they,  too,  had  been  sifters  of 
facts ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  their  simple  opi- 
nion was,  that  their  brethren  of  tbe  red  waiai- 
coat— though  they  shonid  be  sorry  to  think  ifl 
of  any  man— had  somehow  contracted  a  lean- 
ing to  the  other  side,  and  were  more  bent  on 
pnzzling  the  case  for  the  benefit  of  the  defend- 
ants, than  on  doing  the  dnty  of  good  oflken 
and  true.  Such  wouM,  beyond  all  doot^,  be 
the  sentence  passed  on  such  trimmers  in  the 
microcosm  of  Bow  Street  It  might  not  abso- 
lutely follow  that  they  were  in  a  plot  lo  rob  the 
goldsmiths'  shops,  or  to  set  fire  lo  the  Honae 
of  Commons ;  but  it  would  be  quite  clear  that 
they  had  got  a  fetUnf, — that  they  were  in  pro- 
cess of  siding  with  the  thieves,— and  that  H 
was  not  to  fhem  that  any  man  must  look,  who 
was  anxions  that  pantries  should  be  safe." 

This  is  alt  very  witty ;  but  it  does  not  touch 
us.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  cannot  bm 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  bear  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  a  practical  catchpoll  than  either 
Mr.  Mill  or  Mr.  Bentham.  It  would,  to  oe  sure, 
be  very  absurd  in  a  magistrate,  discussing  the 
arrangements  of  a  police-oflice.  to  spotit  in  the 
style  either  of  our  article  or  Mr.  Bentham's; 
but,  in  substance,  he  would  proceed,  if  he  were 
a  man  of  sense,  exactly  as  we  recommend.  He 
would,  on  being  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  property  m  a  town,  study  attentively 
the  state  of  the  town.  He  would  learn  at  what 
places,  at  what  times,  and  under  rhat  circum- 
stances, theft  and  outrage  were  most  freonent 
Are  the  streets,  he  would  ask,  most  inretted 
with  thieves  at  ^p5i:?,^9r^t  jpyontl^  ?    Aie 
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Ulerc  anjpfiblie  pWiees^f  retort  whtek  give 
pecdliar  (fioUitie»  to  pickpockets  1  Are  there 
•ay  4Utriets  completely  io habited  by  a  lawless 
popvlaiioB  t  Wkieb  are  the  fla»b-hooMs,  and 
which  tne  shops  of  receivers  t  Having  made 
himself  0iat«er  of  the  (tets,  he  would  act  ac^ 
cordingly.  A  strong  detachment  of  ofBeefs 
Slight  be  necessary  for  Petlicoat-Lane;  another 
lor  tbe  pit  entrance  of  Covent-Oarden  Theatre. 
Orosveaor  Square  and  Hamilton  Place  would 
jaqaire  little  or  no  protection.  EjMctly  thu» 
fthoald  we  reason  al>out  governmenu  Loni- 
h%t4y  is  oppressed  by  tyrants;  and  conatitn- 
tional  checks,  such  as  may  prudoce  security 
to  the  people,  are  required.  It  is  so  to  speak, 
«oe  of  the  resorts  of  thieves,  and  there  is  great 
seed  of  police-officers.  Denmark  resembles 
ooe  of  those  respectable  streets,  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  station  a  catchpoll,  be- 
cause the  iahabitaats  would  at  once  join  to 
seize  a  thief.  Yet  even  in  such  a  street,  we 
should  wish  to  see  an  officer  appear  now  and 
tbea,  as  his  occasional  superintendence  would 
render  the  security  more  complete.  And  even 
Denmark,  we  think,  would  be  beaer  off  under 
a  constitutional  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Mill  proceeds  like  a  director  of  police. 
■who»  without  asking  a  single  question  about  the 
state  of  his  district,  shouki  give  his  orders 
thus:— ** My  maxim  is  that  every  man  will 
lake  what  he  can.  Every  man  in  Londxm 
would  be  a  thief,  but  for  the  thief^akers.  This 
U  Bm  undeniable  principle  of  human  nature. 
Some  of  my  predecessors  have  wasted  their 
lime  in  inquiring  about  particular  pawnbro- 
kers, and  particular  alehouses.  Experience  is 
altogether  divide(L  Of  people  placed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  situation,  I  see  that  one  steals, 
And  that  another  would  sooner  bum  his  hand 
ofl.  Thtn/on  I  trust  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature  alone,  and  pronounce  all  men  thieves 
alike.  Let  everybody,  high  and  low,  be  watch- 
ed. Let  Townsend  take  particular  eare  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  does  not  steal  the  silk 
Jiandkercbief  of  the  lord  in  waiting  at  the 
levee.  A  person  has  lost  a  watch.  Go  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  and  search  him  for  it:  he  is  as 
fcreat  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  as  Ikey  Bolo- 
maas  himself.  Don't  tell  me  about  his  rank, 
and  character,  and  fortune.  He  is  a  man ;  and 
a  man  does  not  change  his  nature  when  he  is 
•ailed  a  lord.*  Either  men  will  steal  or  they 
will  not  steal.  If  they  will  not,  why  do  I  sit 
heret  If  they  will,  his  lordship  must  be  a 
thief."  The  whiggery  of  Bow  Street  would 
nerhaps  rise  up  against  this  wisdom.  Would 
Mr.  Bentham  ttiink  that  the  whiggery  of  Bow 
was  in  the  wrong! 

.  We  blamed  Mr.  Mill  for  deducing  his  theory 
of  government  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  **  In  the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Birnie, 
and  all  saints,"  cries  Mr.  Bentham,  **  from  what 


•  If  {tovemiiieBt  It  fbonded  npon  this,  u  a  law  of  ha- 
mso  aattlre,  tiMt  a  man,  W  aMe,  wlU  uke  fW>ro  others 
any  tbtof  wUch  they  have  and  ha  denires.  it  it  tntl- 
cientljr  avldent  ttkat  when  a  man  l«  eallAd  a  kinf ,  h«  doea 
«M  efeaaC^  lits  nature :  ao  tliat,  when  be  baa  power  to 
take  wbat  be  pleaaea,  be  will  take  what  ha  pleaaea.  To 
aoppoae  that  be  will  not,  la  to  aArm  that  toremnient  it 
naneceeaary,  and  that  banMB  beinfa  will  abatain  from 
lalviiif  one  aaothar  of  tbak  own  aecord."— r 


else  should  it  be  deduceu !"  In  spUe  of  Oiit 
solemn  adjuration,  we  shall  venture  to  answer 
Mr.  Bentham's  question  by  another.  How  does 
he  arrive  at  those  principles  of  human  nature 
from  which  he  prcposes  to  deduce  the  science 
of  government  1  We  think  that  we  may  ven- 
ture to  put  an  answer  into  his  mouth ;  for  in 
truth  there  is  but  one  possible  answer.  He 
will  say — ^By  experience.  But  what  is  th^ 
extent  of  this  experience  ?  Is  it  an  experience 
which  includes  experience  of  the  conduct  of 
men  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  government; 
or  is  it  exclusiv>e  of  that  experience  t  If  it 
includes  experience  of  the  manner  in  which 
men  act  when  intrusted  with  the  powers  of 
government,  then  those  principles  of  human 
nature  from  which  the  science  of  govern- 
ment is  10  be  deduced,  can  only  be  known  »fWr 
going  through  that  inductive  process  by  which 
we  propose  to  arrive  at  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in- 
stead of  being  prior  in  order  to  our  knowle<|ge 
of  the  science  of  government,  will  be  posterior 
to  it  And  it  would  be  correct  to  say,  that  by 
means  of  the  science  of  government,  and  of 
other  kindred  sciences— the  science  of  educa- 
tion, for  example,  which  falls  under  exactly  the 
same  principle— we  arrive  at  the  science  of 
human  nature. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  we  are  to  deduce  the 
theory  of  government  from  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  srriving  at  which  principles  we 
have  not  taken  into  the  account  the  osanner 
in  which  men  act  when  invested  with  the 
powers  of  government,  then  those  principles 
must  be  defective.  They  have  not  been  ibrmed 
by  a  sufficiently  copious  induction.  We  are 
reasoning  from  what  a  man  does  in  one  situa- 
tion, to  what  he  will  do  in  another.  Sometimes 
we  may  be  quite  justified  in  reasoning  thtis. 
When  we  have  no  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation about  the  particular  case  before  us,  we 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  cases  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  it.  But  the  most  satislactory 
course  is  to  obtain  information  about  the  par^ 
ticular  case ;  and  whenever  this  oaa  be  ob- 
tained, it  ought  to  be  obtained.  When  first  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out,  a  physician  might  be 
justified  in  treating  it  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  trea;  those  complaints  which,  on  the 
whole,  had  the  most  symptoms  in  common  with 
it  But  what  should  we  think  of  a  physician 
who  should  now  tell  us  that  he  deduced  his 
treatment  of  yellow  fever  from  the  general 
theorv  of  pathology  1  Surely  we  should  ask 
him.  Whether,  in  constructing  his  theory  of 
pathology,  he  had,  or  had  not,  taken  into  the 
account  the  facts  which  had  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  yellow  fever  !  If  he  had,  then 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  he  bad 
arrived  at  the  principles  of  pathology  partly 
by  his  experience  of  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
than  that  he  had  deduced  bis  treatmeat  of  ]rel- 
low  fever  from  the  principles  of  pathalogy. 
If  he  had  not  he  should  not  prescp.be  ibr  us. 
If  we  bad  the  yellow  fever,  we  should  prefer  a 
man  who  had  never  treated  any  cases  of  jrellow 
fever,  to  a  man  who  had  walked  the  hospitals 
of  London  and  Paris  for  years,  but  who  knew 
nothing  of  our  particular  disease. 

LeiiLocd  Bacon  iptak  for  uts  "Indoetioa^m 
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f!MseiDtfs  e&m  esse  deraonsirtiidi  f(»rmttB,qii«  | 
•ensom,  toerar,  et  natoram  premit,  et  operilKis 
tmtotaet,  a6  fere  hnaiiscetnr.  Itaqoe  orA> 
<}a6q«e  demoDsvraiidi  phu»e  mveniMr.  Aillnie 
'«tiin  res  ita  geri  consnevit,  ut  a  sensv  et  par- 
lidttlaribin  primo  loeo  ad  maxima  geoeraKa 
•dfoleiar,  tanqaam  ad  pelos  isM,  oin;a  qaos 
diapnUtioiMii  reruimir)  ab  ilHs  ctnera,  per 
media,  derivemor ;  9it  eene  cotnp«ndiariA,  sad 
prtscepid,  et  ad  naidram  impenrid,  ad  dispnia* 
tiofies  pfoelivi  et  aeeomnodatd.  At,  secundum 
noHf  axioflftau  continettter  et  gradatim  excitaa^ 
lor,  ut  non,  nisi  postremo  loco,  ad  maxime 
fe««ralia  Teniatar."  Oan  any  words  more 
exacttT  describe  the  poKtieal  reasonings  of  Mr. 
MiH  than  those  in  which  Lord  Bacon  thas  d«- 
•cHbea  the  logomachies  of  the  schoolmen! 
Mr.  Mill  springs  at  once  to  a  general  principle 
-of  the  widest  extent,  and  from  that  general 
principle  dednees  syllogi?«ticall7  erery  thin^ 
which  is  included  in  it.  We  say  with  Bacon-^ 
«*  Ron,  nisi  postremo  loco,  ad  maxime  generalia 
reftiattir.''  fn  the  present  inqniry,  the  science 
of  lioman  natore  is  the  **maxime  generale." 
1\>  this  the  UtiliuHan  rashes  at  once,  and  from 
this  he  deduces  a  hundred  sciences.  Bm  the 
true  philosopher,  the  mdoctive  reasoner,  trarels 
up  10  it  slowly,  through  those  hundred  sciences, 
of  which  the  science  of  government  is  one. 

As  we  hare  lying  befbre  ds  that  iacorapar- 
•Me  volume,  the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  aH 
the  worhs  of  the  htman  reason,  the  Nowm 
Orgaaum,  we  will  transcribe  a  <bw  lines,  in 
-which  «he  Utilitarian  philosophy  Is  portray«d 
to  the  life. 

^8ylloglsmus  ad  printipia  scientiamtn  non 
•«lhlbetur,ad  media  axiomaia  (Vnstra  adhibetur, 
«aui  sit  snbtilitati  natorsB  longe  impar.  As- 
«envum  iiaque  constringk,  non  res.  Syllogis- 
mas  ex  propositionibus  constat,  proposition es 
ex  verbis,  rerba  notioanm  tessera  sunt.  Itaque 
-si  ootiones  ipssB,  id  quod  basis  rei  est,eonfttSK 
sint,  ec  temere  a  rebus  abstraotss,  nihil  in  lis 
qoss  superstruuntur  est  firmitudinis.  Iiaqufe 
apt s  est  «na  in  Inductione  vera.  In'notlouibus 
nil  Mn4  est,  nee  in  Logicts  neo  in  physicis. 
Noi»  substantia,  non  qualitas,  agere,  pati,  Ipstrm 
esse,  bon«  notiones  sunt :  multo  minus  grave, 
lave,  densmn,  tenue,  humidam,  sic6am,  gene- 
ratio,  oorraptio,  attrahere,  fb^^re,  elementnm, 
materia,  Ibrma,  et  id  genus,  sed  omnes  phan- 
usticK  et  male  terminatae.** 

Substitute  fbr  the  '•substantia,'*  the  ••gene- 
ratio,''  the  ••corruptio,"  the  •'elemen turn,"  the 
^materia"  of  the  old  schoolmen,  Mr.  Mflfs 
)Niin,  pleasure,  interest,  power,  objects  of 
desire,-^and  -the  words  of  Bacon  will  seem  to 
suit  The  current  year  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  hare  now  gone  through  the  objections 
that  'Mr.  Betttham  makes  to  our  article ;  and 
we  submit  ourselves  on  all  the  charges  to  the 
ludcfmeot  of  the  public 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Bentham's  article  consists 
of  an  exposition  of  the  Utilitarian  principle, 
or,  as  he  decrees  that  it  shall  be  called,  the 
*•  greatest  happiness  principle.**  He  seems  to 
think  that  we  have  been  assailing  it  We 
never  said  a  syllable  against  it.  We  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  Utilitarian  sect,  as  we  thought 
#r  th«m,«a!d  thtek  of  them  i  but  4t  was  not  for 


hording  thfs  docttfoe  thM  w«  Mamed  ttem.  'fk 
attackinif  them  we  no  more  meant  to  aiiaelk 
the  "greatest  happtuess  principle.** than  wb«fi 
we  say  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  fiilsereHgiOfiv 
we  mean  to  deny  the  unity  of  06d,  whieb  is  die 
first  article  of  the  Mohammedan  creed;  p» 
more  than  Mr.  Bentham,  when  hf  sneers  at  «h^ 
Whigs,  means  to  Mame  them  ft>r  denying  tli« 
drvine  right  of  kings.  We  reasoned  ihi\)ngH«at 
our  article  on  the  supposition  that  the  eiid  of 
goremmem  was  to  prodtsce  ihe  greatest  kaf^ 
ivess  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Bemliam  gives  an  acetvarntof  the  naMieff 
in  which  he  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  Ibi 
••  greatest  happiness  princtple."  He  then  prof- 
ceeds  to  describe  the  eflects  which,  as  he  con- 
ceives, that  discotery  is  producing,  in  langnngn 
so  riietorical  and  ardent,  that,  if  u  had  been 
written  by  aay  other  person,  a  genuine  Utilttn> 
rian  would  cetnainly  have  thrown  down  iktt 
book  in  di^ast. 

"The  only  rivals  of  any  note  lo  thn  b«w 
principles  which  were  hfbught  fbfward,  were 
those  known  by  the  names  of  the  ♦^moral  sense,* 
and  Ihe  'orfginal  eoatract'  The  new  priiicfpite 
superseded  the  first  of  these,  by  presenting  it 
with  a  guide  for  its  decisions ;  and  the  i>Aer, 
by  making  it  unnecessary  k>  resort  to  a  reeame 
and  ima^nary  contract,  for  what  was  cleariy 
the  business  of  every  man  and  erery  %onr. 
Throughout  the  whote  hori^n  of  morals  mmi 
of  politics,  the  consequences  were  ^loriom 
and  vast  It  might  be  said,  without  dang^  of 
exaggeration,  that  Ihey  who  sat  in  darkness 
had  seen  a  great  light.  The  mists  in  wMeh 
mankind  had  jousted  against  each  other  were 
swept  away,  as  when  the  sua  of  astronomical 
science  arose  in  the  (toll  developmefit  of  fhe 
principle  of  gravitation.  If  the  obj^t  of  lesi»> 
latlon  was  the  greatest  happiness,  moraUty  was 
the  ptvmo^ion  of  the  same  end  by  the  conduct 
of  the  individual ;  and  bj  analogy,  the  bappi> 
ness  of  the  worid  was  the  morality  of  nations. 

* All  the  sublime  obscuri ries,  which  hnd 

hauAied  the  mind  of  man  firom  the  4lrst  forma- 
tion of  society, — the  phantoms  whose  steps  had 
been  on  earth,  and  their  heads  among  Ibe 
olouds,-^marshaHed  themselves  at  the  somd 
of  this  new  principle  of  connection  and  of 
union,  and  stood  a  rt^gulated  band,  where  nit 
was  order,  symmetry,  and  force.  What  nen 
had  struggled  for  and  hled,irhile  Ihey  saw  it  ha 
as  thit>ugh  a  glass  darkty,  was  made  the  object 
of  silbstantial  knowledge  and  lively  appre- 
hension. The  bones  of  sages  and  of  patriota 
stirred  wMin  fh^if  tombs,  that irhat they  dioilV 
saw  and  followed  had  become  the  wcrftl^ 
common  heritage.  And  the  great  result  tftn 
wrought  by  no  supemstural  means,  nor  pro> 
duced  by  any  unparatlelable  concatenation  ef 
events.  It  was  foretold  by  no  oracles,  nnd 
ushered  by  no  portents ;  but  was  brought  abom 
by  the  quiet  and  reiterated  exercise  of  Oocfs 
first  gift  of  common  sense." 

Mn  Beatham's  discovery  does  i>ot,  as  w 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  approach  ia 
importance  to  that  of  gravitation,  to  which  ha 
compares  it.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Bentham  aeeaas 
to  us  to  act  much  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  woi«dd 
have  done,  if  ha  had  gone  aboiU  boaatiag 
that  he  was  ih^first^persoa  who  taofht  baM 
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liffffp^  Ml  4ty  jfvmf  off  awMMs  mhI  ^rMk 

Docs  Mr.  B«iitbaiQ  proTeM  to  hold  oiit  any 
npw  iBoiive  wbtck  nMy  induce  man  u>  pf#moie 
the  happiness  oC  the  species  to  which  ibey 
beloDg !  Not  at  alU  He  distinctly  admits  that, 
i£  he  is  asked  why  gotrerninents  should  attempt 
to  produce  the  greatesi  possihie  happiness,  he 
caA  give  no  answer* 

••  The  real  answep,"  says  he,  •*  appeared  to 
he,  Ikat  aiea  at  large  ought  not  to  allow  a  go- 
vernmeni  to  aflici  them  with  more  evil  or  less 
good  thau  the^  can  help.  What  o  govtntmwi 
ought  to  do,  IS  a  mysterious  and  searching 
question,  which  those  may  answer  who  know 
what  it  means;  hut  what  other  men  ought  to 
do,  is  a  question  of  no  mysteiy  at  alK  The 
word  OMgA/,  if  it  means  any  thing,  must  have 
reference  to  some  kind  of  interest  or  motives; 
and  what  interest  a  gevemmeat  has  in  doing 
right,  when  it  happens  to  be  interested  in  doing 
wrong,  is  a  question  for  the  schoolmen.  The 
fact  appears  to  be,  that  ought  is  not  predicable 
of  governments.  The  qaestion  is  not  why 
governments  are  bound  not  to  do  this  or  that, 
but  why  other  men  should  let  them  if  they  can 
help  it  The  point  is  not  to  determine  why 
the  lion  should  not  eat  sheep»  but  why  men 
should  eat  their  own  mutton  if  they  can." 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Bentham,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  is  this,  that  mankind  ought  to  act  so  ait 
to  produce  their  greatest  happiness.  The  word 
cmglUt  be  teUs  us,  has  no  meaning,  unless  it  be 
used  with  reference  to  some  interest  But  the 
interest  of  a  man  is  synonymous  with  his 
greatest  happtneas :— and  therefore  to  say  that 
a  man  omghi  to  do  a  thing,  is  to  say  that  it  is 
for  bia  greatest  happiness  to  do  it.  And  to  say 
that  mankind  ought  to  act  so  as  to  produce  their 
greatest  happiness,  is  to  say  that  the  greatest 
tia|>p«nesa  ia  the  greatest  happiness— and  this 
is.  all! 

Does  Mr.  Bentham's  principle  tend  to  make 
any  man  wish  for  any  thing  for  which  he  would 
not  have  wished,  or  do  any  thing  which  he 
would  not  have  done,  if  the  principle  had 
never  been  heard  of  1  If  not,  it  is  an  utterly 
useless  principle.  Now,  every  man  pursues 
his  own  happiness  or  interest— call  it  which 
you  wilt  If  his  happiness  coincides  with  the 
happiness  of  the  species,  then,  whether  he  ever 
heapd  of  the  *<  greatest  happiness  principle**  or 
tipt,  he  will,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  attempt  to  produce  the  greatest  happi*- 
nfss  of  the  species.  But,  if  what  he  thinks 
his  happiness  be  inconsistent  with  the  greatest 
happiness  of  maakind,  will  this  new  principle 
convert  him  to  another  frame  of  mind  1  Mr» 
Bentham  himself  allows,  aa  we  have  aeon,  that 
he  can  give  no  reasou  why  a  man  should  pt-^ 
mote  the  greatest  happiness  of  others,  if  their 
greatest  happiness  be  iacoaaistent  with  what 
he  thinks  his  own.  We  should  very  much  like 
io  kaow  how  iIm  Utilitarian  prineipla  would 
rvu*  when  reduced  to  one  plain  imperative 
proposition.  Will  it  run  thus— pursue  your 
ova  happiness  t  This  is  superfluous.  Every 
man  pursues  it,  according  to  his  light,  and 
alwavs  has  pursued  it,  and  always  must  pursue 
it,  to  say  thai  a  man  has  done  any  thing,  is 
ttiaiir.thal  hf  thoog!^  ii.  ibr  hi*  happii»«s%  t^ 


do  it.  Wilt'iiie  principle  nm  thus— ptir^e  the 
greatest  happiness  of  mankind^  whether  it  be' 
your  oum  greatest  happiness  or  not  1  This  is 
absurd  and  imressit>le,  and  Mr.  Bentham  him- 
self allows  it  to  be  so.  Bat  if  the  principle 
be  not  smted  in  one  of  these  two  ways,  we  can- 
not inugine  how  it  is  to  be  stated  at  all.  Btated 
iu  one  of  these  ways,  it  is  an  identical  proposi- 
tion<— true,  but  utterly  barren  of  conseqaences. 
Stated  in  the  other  way,  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Mr.  Bentham  has  distinctly  declined 
the  absurdity.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  he 
adepts  the  tratsml 

There  are  thos^  it  seems,  two  great  truths 
which  the  Utttitartan  philosophy  is  to  comniu^ 
nieaie  to  mankind-^two  truths  which  are  to 
ppoduee  a  revoVution  in  morals,  in  laws,  iu 
governments,  in  literature,  in  the  whole  system 
of  lifew  The  first  of  these  is  speculative ;  the 
second  is  practioal.  The  speculative  truth  is, 
that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness. The  practical  rule  is  very  simple,  for 
it  imports  merely  that  men  should  never  omit, 
when  they  wish  for  any  thing,  to  wish  for  it,  or 
when  they  do  any  thing,  to  do  it !  It  is  a  great 
comfort  for  tis  to  think,  that  we  readily  assent- 
ed to  the  former  of  these  great  doctrmes  as 
$ooa  as  it  was  smted  to  us ;  and  that  we  have 
long  endeavoured,  as  far  as  human  frailty  would 
permit,  to  conform  to  the  latter  in  our  practice. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
calamities  of  the  human  race  have  been  owing 
leas  to  their  not  knowing  that  happiness  was 
happiness,  than  to  their  not  knowing  how  to 
obtain  it-«less  to  their  neglecting  to  do  what 
they  did,  than  to  their  not  being  able  to  do  what 
they  wished,  or  not  wishing  to  do  what  thty 
ought 

Thus  frivolous,  thus  useless  is  this  philoso- 
phy«— **oontroversianim  ferax,  operum  efllBta, 
ad  garriendom  pix>mpta,  sd  generandum  in- 
valida.***  The  bumble  mechanic  who  disced 
vers  some  slight  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  safety  lamps  or  f>team  vessels,  does 
more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  the 
**  magnificent  principle,*'  as  Mr.  Bentham  calls 
it,  will  do  in  ten  thousand  years.  The  mechanic 
teaches  us  how  we  may,  in  a  small  degree,  he 
better  ofi*  than  we  were.  The  Utilitarian  ad- 
vises us,  with  great  pomp,  to  be  as  well  oflT  as 
we  can. 

The  doctrine  o(  a  moral  sen^e  may  be  very 
unphtlosophical,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  can 
be  proved  to  td  pernicious.  Men  did  not  enter- 
tain certain  desires  and  aversions  because  they 
beHeved  in  a  moral  sense,  bat  they  gave  the 
name  of  moral  sense  to  a  (Weling  which  they 
found  in  their  minds,  however  it  came  there. 
If  they  had  given  it  no  name  at  all,  it  would 
atiU  have  influenced  their  actions :  and  it  will 
not  be  very  easy  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  in- 
fluenced their  actions  the  more,  because  they 
have  called  it  the  moral  sense.  The  theory  of 
tfie  original  continact  is  a  fiction,  and  a  very 
absurd  fiction ;  but  in  practice  it  meant,  what 
the  ••greateet  happiness  principle,**  if  ever 
it  becomes  a  watchword  of  political  warfare 
will  mean— that  is  to  say,  whatever  served  the 
turn  of  those  who  used  it    Both  the  one  ex- 
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pnttioA  and  die^otta'  totrad  rerj  -wel!  in  de«] 
iNiUDg  dabs ;  bot  in  the  real  conflicu  of  life, 
our  pastiuns  and  inieresu  bid  them  stand  aside 
and  know  their  place.  The  **  grealesi  happi- 
ness principle*'  has  always  been  latent  under 
the  words,  social  contract,  jastice,  benevo- 
lence, patriotism,  liberty,  and  no  forth,  jast 
as  far  as  it  was  for  the  happiness,  real  or  ima- 
gined, of  those  who  used  these  words  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind.  And 
of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  words  *«  the 
greatest  happiness**  will  nerer,  in  any  man's 
month,  mean  more  than  the  greatest  happiness 
of  oihers  which  is  conaiisteot  with  what  he 
thinks  his  own.  The  project  of  mending  a  bad 
world,  by  teaching  people  to  give  new  names 
to  old  things,  reminds  ns  of  Walter  8ha»dy'<« 
scheme,  for  compensating  the  loss  of  his  son's 
nose  by  christening  him  Trbmegistas.  What 
society  wants  is  a  new  motive — not  a  new  cant. 
If  Mr.  Bentham  can  find  oot  any  argument  yet 
undiscovered  which  may  induce  men  to  pursue 
the  general  happiness,  he  will  indeed  be  a  great 
benefactor  to  our  species.  But  those  whose 
happiness  is  identical  with  the  general  happi- 
ness, are  even  now  promoting  the  general  hap- 
piness to  the  very  best  of  their  power  and  know- 
ledge; and  Mr.  Bentham  himself  confesses 
that  he  has  no  means  of  persuading  thase 
whose  happiness  is  not  identical  with  the  gene- 
ral happiness,  to  act  upon  his  principle.  Is 
not  this,  then,  darkening  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge  ?  If  the  only  fruit  of  the 
**  magnificent  principle"  is  to  be,  that  the  op- 
pressors and  pilferers  of  the  next  generation 
are  to  talk  of  seeking  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  just  as  the  same  class 
of  men  have  talked  in  our  time  of  seeking  to 
uphold  the  Protesunt  Constitution — ^just  as 
they  talked  under  Anne  of  seeking  the  good 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  under  Cromwell,  of  seek- 
ing the  I^rd — where  is  the  gain  1  Is  not  every 
great  question  already  enveloped  in  a  suffi- 
ciently dark  cloud  of  unmeaning  words  ?  Is  it 
so  difficult  for  a  roan  to  cant  some  one  or  more 
of  the  good  old  English  cants  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  canted  before  him.  that  he 
must  learn,  in  the  school  of  the  Utilitarians,  a 
new  sleight  of  tongue,  to  make  fools  c!ap  and 
wise  men  sneer?  Let  our  oountryn»en  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  neophytes  of  this  sect,  and  see 
whether  we  turn  out  to  be  mistaken  in  the  pre- 
diction which  we  now  haxard.  It  will  before 
long  be  found,  we  prophesy,  that,  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  dunce  is  the  generation  of  an 
Utilitarian,  so  is  the  corruption  of  an  Utilita- 
rian the  generation  of  a  jobber. 

The  most  elevated  station  that  the  **  greatest 
happine:.A  principle"  is  ever  likely  lo  attain  is 
this,  that  it  may  be  a  fashionable  phrase  aiDOikg 
newspaper  writers  and  n»embers  of  Pariiaaent 
— that  it  may  succeed  to  tl>e  dignity  whieh  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  "  original  contract,'^  by  the 
**  constitution  of  1688,"  and  other  expressions 
of  the  same  kind.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
it  is  a  less  flexible  cant  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  or  that  it  will  less  easily  fomish  a 
pretext  for  any  design  for  which  a  pretext  may 
be  required.  The  *<  original  contract"  meant, 
in  the  Convention  Parliameni,  the  co-c»rdi- 
Aate  authority  of  the  Three  Bstalts.    If  there 


were  to  be  a  raJtoal  inatirffMM&m  to^nfoiTDw;  ' 
the  **  original  contract**  would  stand  just  as  welt  ^ 
for  annual  parliaments  and  univeival  snffra^. 
The  **  Glorious  Constitotk>n"  again,  has  meant 
everf  thing  in  turn  :  the  Ha1>eas  Corpus  Ad* 
the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
Test  Act,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act.    There 
has  not  been  for  many  years  a  single  important 
measure  which  has  not  been  nneonstitntioDai 
with  its  opponents,  and  which  ifct  supporters 
have  not  maintained  lo  be  agreeable  to  the  troe 
spirit  of  the  constiiotioa.    Is  it  earner  to  ascer- 
tain what  Is  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
human  race  than  what  is  the  constitution  of 
England?     If  not,  the  ** greatest   happioe^s 
principle"  will  be  what  the  **  principles  of  the 
constitution**  are,  a  thing  to  be  appealed  to  by 
everybody,  and   understood    by  everybody  in 
the  sense  which  suits  him  best.    It  will  mean 
cheap  bread,  dear  bread,  fVee  trade,  protecting 
duties,  annual  parliaments,  septennial  parlia- 
ments, unirersal  suffrage.  Old  ttemm,  trial  by 
jury,  martial  law,  every  thing,  in  short,  good, bad, 
or  indifferent,  of  which  any  person,  from  ra- 
pacity or  from  benevolence,  cboottes  to  imder- 
take  the  defence.    It  will  mean  six  and  eight- 
pence  with  the  attorney,  tithes  at  the  rectory, 
and  game-laws  at  the  manor-house.    The  sta- 
tute of  uses,  in  appearance  the  most  sweeping; 
legislative  reform  in  oar  history,  was  said  to 
hare  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  add- 
ing three  words  to  a  conveyance.    The  uni- 
versal admission  of  Mr.  Bentham*s  great  prin- 
ciple would,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  produce  w^ 
other  effect  than  that  those  orators  who,  while 
waiting  for  a  meaning,  gain  time  (Kke  bankers 
paying  in  sixpences  during  a  mn)  by  oneriii^ 
words  that  mean  i»oth!ng,  would  sat>»iHfite 
"the  greatest  happiness,"  or  rather,  aa    the 
longer  phrase,  •*  the  greatest  happii>ess  of  ihe 
greatest  number,"  for,  **  under  existing cir^va- 
stances,** — **now  that  I  am  on  my  legs,** — and, 
*♦  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  am  free  to  say."     fak 
fact,  principles  of   this   sort  resen^Me  those 
forms  which  are  sold  by  law-stationers,  with 
blanks  for  the  names  of  parties,  and  for  the 
specia'.   circumstances  of  evtry  case— -g»cre 
customary  headings  and  c«inclnsions,  which 
are  equally  at  the  command  of  the  nftost  honest 
and  of  the  most  unrighteous  darmaiH.    it  is  on 
die  filling  up  that  every  thing  depends. 

The  ••greatest  happiness  principle**  of  Mr. 
Bentham  is  included  in  the  Christian  morality; 
and,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  there  exhituted  io  an 
infinitely  more  sound  and  philosophical  form 
than  in  the  Utilitarian  speculations.  For  m 
the  New  Testament  it  is  neither  an  tdentieat 
proposition,  nor  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and* 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bentham,  it  most  l>e  eHher 
the  one  or  the  other.  *•  Do  as  yon  wonhl  be 
done  by :  Lt>vc  your  nef dibomr  as  yoi»rseff  ;'^ 
these  are  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Chrrnt  VikIbt- 
stood  in  an  enlarged  sense,  these  precepts  are» 
in  fact,  a  direction  to  every  man  to  prooKvie 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nomber. 
But  this  direction  would  be  utterly  onmeaa- 
ing,  as  it  actually  is  in  Mr.  BenthamV  philoao-> 
phy,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a  sanction. 
In  the  Christian  scheme,  accordingly,  it  is  ae-> 
companred  Inr  a  sanction  of  immense  forcak 
Tia  a  BMUt  whose  greatest  happiaaaa  ia  Ma 
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vorld  ii  iaeoiisifteBt  with  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,  is  held  out  the 
prospect  of  an  infinite  bappinens  bereader, 
from  which  he  excludes  himself  by  wronging 
his  fellow-creatores  here. 

This  is  practical  philosophy,  as  practical  as 
that  on  which  penal  le^slation  is  founded.  A 
man  is  told  tu  do  something  which  otherwise 
he  would  not  do,  and  is  furnished  with  a  new 
motive  for  doing  it,  Mr*  Bentham  has  no  new 
motive  to  furnish  his  disciples  with.  He  has 
talents  sufficient  to  effect  any  thing  that  can  be 
effected.  But  to  induce  men  to  act  without  an 
inducement  is  too  much  even  for  him.  Ue 
should  reiect  that  the  whole  vast  world  of 
morals  cannot  be  moved,  unless  the  mover 
can  obtain  some  stand  for  his  engines  bevond 
it.  He  acts  as  Archimedes  would  have  done, 
If  he  had  attempted  to  move  the  earth  by  a 
lever  fixed  on  the  earth.  The  action  and  re- 
action  neutralize  each  other.  The  arti.st  la- 
bours, and  the  world  remains  at  rest.  Mr. 
Bentham  can  only  tell  us  tu  do  something 
which  we  have  always  been  doing,  and  should 
still  have  continued  to  do,  if  we  had  never 
heard  of  the  '*  greatest  happiness  principle,*' — 
or  else  to  do  something  which  we  have  no  con- 
ceivable motive  for  doing,  and  therefore  f^hall 
not  do.  Mr.  BenthamV  principle  is  at  best 
no  more  than  the  golden  rule  of  the  Gospel 
without  its  sanction.  Whatever  evils,  thete^ 
fore,  have  existed  in  societies  in  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gospel  is  recognised,  may,  ri/or- 
twri,  as  it  appears  to. us,  exist  in  societies  in 
which  the  Utilitarian  principle  is  recognised. 
We  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  more  difficult 
for  a  tyrant  or  a  persecutor  to  persuade  him- 
self and  others  that,  in  putting  to  death  those 
who  oppose  his  power  or  differ  from  his  opi- 
nions, he  is  pursuing  **the  greatest  happiness,'* 
than  that  he  is  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by. 
But  religion  gives  him  a  motive  for  doing  as 
he  would  be  done  by:  and  Mr.  Bentham  fur- 
nishes him  with  no  motive  to  induce  him  to 
proDiOte  ilie  general  happiness.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  Mr.  Bentham's  principle  mean  only 
that  every  man  should  pursue  his  own  great- 
est happiness,  he  merely  asserts  what  every- 
body knows,  and  recommends  what  everybody 
does. 

It  is  not  upon  this  **  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple*' that  the  fame  of  Mr.  Bentham  will  rest. 
He  has  not  taught  people  to  pursue  their  own 
happiness ;  for  that  they  always  did.  He  has 
not  taught  them  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others  at  the  expense  of  their  own;  for  that  they 
will  not  and  cannot  do.  But  he  has  taught 
them  how,  in  some  most  important  points,  to 

S remote  their  own  happiness;  and  if  his  school 
ad  emulated  him  as  successfully  in  this  re- 
Siect  as  in  the  trick  of  passing  off  truisms  for 
scoveries,  the  name  of  Benthamite  would 
have  been  no  word  for  the  scoffer.  But  few 
of  those  who  consider  themselves  as  in  a  more 
especial  manner  his  followers,  have  any  thing 
in  common  with  him  but  his  faults.  The 
whole  science  of  jurisprudence  is  his.  He  has 
done  much  for  political  economy;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  in  either  department  any  im- 
|iroirement  has  been  made  by  members  of  his 


sect  He  discoyered  tnitha;  all  (hat  they  have 
done  has  been  to  make  those  truths  unpopular. 
He  investigated  the  philosophy  of  law;  he 
could  teach  them  only  to  snarl  at  lawyers. 

We  entertain  no  apprehensions  of  danger  to 
the  institutions  of  this  country  from  the  Utili- 
tarians. Our  fears  are  of  a  different  kind.  We 
dread  the  odium  and  discredit  of  their  alliance. 
We  wish  to  see  a  broad  and  clear  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  judicious  friends  of  practical  refbrm 
and  a  sect  which,  havingderived  all  its  in(lueoe4 
from  the  countenance  which  they  have  impru* 
d^ntly  bestowed  upon  it,  hates  them  with  the 
deadly  haired  of  ingratitude.  There  is  not, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  there  never  was,  in 
this  country,  a  party  so  unpopular.  They 
have  already  made  the  science  of  political 
economy — a  science  of  vast  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  nations — an  object  of  disgust  to  the 
majority  of  the  community.  The  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  will  share  the  same  fate» 
if  once  an  association  be  formed  in  the  pablici 
mind  between  Reform  an  Uiiliiarianism. 

We  bear  no  enmity  to  any  member  of  the. 
sect:  and  for  Mr.  Bentham  we  entertain  very 
high  admiration.  We  know  that  among  his 
followers  there  are  some  well-intentioned  men, 
and  some  men  of  talents:  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  think  the  logic  on  which  they  pride 
themselves  likely  to  improve  their  heads,  or 
the  scheme  of  morality  which  tliey  have  adopt- 
ed likely  :o  improve  their  hearts.  Their  theory 
of  morals,  however,  well  deserves  an  article  to 
itself:  and  perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion^ 
we  may  discus8  it  more  fully  than  time  and 
space  at  present  allow. 


The  preceding  article  was  written,  and  was 
actually  in  types,  when  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ben« 
tham  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  importing, 
that  "though  he  had  furnished  the  Westminster 
Review  with  some  memoranda  respecting  *  the 
greatest  happiness  principle,*  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  remarks  on  our  former  article. 
We  are  truly  happy  to  find  that  this  illustrious 
man  had  so  small  a  share  in  a  performanca 
which,  for  his  sake,  we  have  treated  with  far 
greater  lenity  than  it  deserved.  The  mistake, 
however,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  any  part 
of  our  argument^;;  and  we  have  therefore 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  cancel  or  cast  anew 
any  of  the  foregoing  pages.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  sorry  that  the  world  should  sec  how  re- . 
specifully  we  were  disposed  to  treat  a  great, 
man,  even  when  we  considered  him  as  the  an** 
thor  of  a  verv  weak  and  very  unfair  attack  on 
ourselves.  We  wish,  however,  to  intimate  lo 
the  actual  writer  of  that  attack,  that  our  civili- 
ties were  intended  for  the  author  of  the 
"Preuves  Judiciaires,**  and  the  *<  Defence  of 
Usury,**— and  not  for  him.  Wt  cannot  con- 
clude, indeed,  without  expressing  a  wish,-* 
though  we  fear  it  has  but  little  chance  of 
reaching  Mr.  Bentham, — that  he  would  endea* 
vour  to  find  better  editors  for  his  compositions 
If  M.  Dumont  had  not  been  a  ridaelt*^  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  from  some  of  his  successors, 
Mr.  Bentham  would  never  have  attained  tbo 
distinction  of  even  giving  his  name  to  a  sect   ' 
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UTILITARIAN  THEORY  OF  GOVERNMENT.* 


[EoL*fBinu»B  RxytLW,  Octobss,  1839.] 


We  have  long  been  of  bpiDion  that  the  Uti- 
litAiiani  hiive  owed  all  their  influence  to  a 
nine  dehiMon — that,  while  professing  to  hare 
tnboiirted  their  minds  to  an  intellectual  disci- 
pUae  of  peculiar  se? erity,  to  have  discarded  all 
sentimentality,  and  to  have  acquired  consum- 
mate skill  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  they  are  de^ 
eidedly  inferior  to  the  mass  of  educated  men 
in  the  very  qualities  in  which  they  conceive 
themselves  to  excel.  I'liey  have  undoubtedly 
i^ed  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  some 
absurd  notions.  But  their  struggle  for  intel- 
tooiual  emancipation  has  ended,  as  injudicious 
and  violent  straggles  for  politicsi  emancipation 
too  often  end,  in  a  mere  change  of  tyrants. 
Indeed>  we  are  not  snre  that  we  do  not  prefer 
the  venerable  nonsense  which  holds  prescrip- 
lire  sway  over  the  ultra-tory,  to  the  upstart 
d5masty  of  prejudices  and  sophisms,  by  which 
the  revolutionists  of  the  moral  world  have 
suflered  themselves  to  be  enslaved. 

The  Utilitarians  have  sometimes  been  abused 
as  intolerant,  arrogant,  irreligiou.«i, — as  enemies 
of  literature*  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  domes- 
tic charities.  They  have  been  reviled  for  some 
thiags  of  which  they  were  guilty,  and  for  some 
of  which  they  were  innocent.  But  scarcely 
anybody  seems  to  have  perceived,  that  almost 
all  their  peculiar  faults  arise  from  the  utter  want 
both  of  comprehensiveness  and  of  precision  in 
their  mode  of  reasoning.  We  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  conrinced  that  this  was  really 
the  case ;  and  that,  whenever  their  philosophy 
should  be  boldly  and  unsparingly  scrutinized, 
the  irorld  would  see  that  it  had  been  under  a 
mistake  respecting  them. 

We  have  made  the  experiment,  and  it  has 
succeeded  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ez- 
liectations.  A  chosen  champion  of  the  school 
has  come  forth  against  us.  A  specimen  of  his 
logical  abilities  now  lies  before  us;  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  show,  that  no  prebendary 
at  an  Anti-Catholic  meeting,  no  true-blue  baro- 
net aAer  the  third  bottle  at  a  Pitt  Club,  ever 
displayed  such  utter  incapacity  of  comprehend- 
ing or  answering  an  argument,  as  appears  in 
th«  speculations  of  this  Utilitarian  apostle; 
that  he  does  not  understand  our  meaning,  or 
Mt.  My  111  meaning,  or  Mir.  Bentham's  meaning, 
or  hSs  own  meaning ;  and  that  the  various  parts 
of  his  system— if  the  name  of  system  can  be 
90  misapplied— directly  contradict  each  other. 

Having  shown  this,  we  intend  to  leave  him  in 
undisputed  possession  of  whatever  advantage 
he  may  derive  from  the  last  word.  We  pro- 
pose on\j  to  convince  the  public  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  far-famed  logic  of  the  Utilita- 
rians, of  which  any  plain  man  has  reason  to 


•  WMtnin<it«r  lUvtew,  (XXIt  Art.  1^)  oa  tlm  Strte- 
tnrM  of  Um  Bdinburfh  R«vlew  (XCVIII.  Art.  l.)  on  tht 
VUlHarlui  Thf^rj  nf  Goverament,  ami  tlie  **Greatast 
Hippineai  Prinupftt." 


be  afraid  ^— that  this  logic  will  impose  od  ii» 
man  who  dares  to  look  it  in  the  face. 

The  Westminster  Reviewer  begins  by  cbasg* 
ing  us  with  having  misrepresented  an  import- 
ant part  of  Mr.  Milfs  argument. 

**  The  first  extract  given  by  the  Edinborgli 
Reviewers  from  the  essay  was  an  insulated 
passage,  purposely  despoiled  of  what  bad  pte- 
ceded  and  what  followed.  The  author  had 
been  observing,  that  some  profound  and  bene- 
volent investigators  of  human  afl^rs  hail 
adopted  the  conclusion,  that  oC  all  the  posailbte 
forms  of  goremmeni,  absolute  monarch j  ia 
the  best  'Hiis  is  what  the  reviewers  bare 
omitted  at  the  beginning.  He  then  adds,  aa  in 
the  extract,  that  *  Experience,  if  we  Uok  mdg  at 
tht  outiidi  ofthi  faci$,  appears  to  be  divided  on 
this  subject  f  there  are  Caligulas  in  one  place* 
and  kings  of  Denmark  in  another.  'As  the 
surface  of  history  aflbrds,  therefore,  no  certain 
principle  of  decision,  we  tmul  go  bryond  the  tMtr- 
face,  and  penetrate  to  the  springs  within.'  This 
18  what  the  reviewers  have  omitted  at  the 
end.** 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  our  qtiotation  ttom 
Mr.  Mill's  Essay  was,  like  most  other  qootalioBs* 
preceded  and  followed  by  something  which 
we  did  not  quote.  But  if  the  Westminster  He- 
viewer  means  to  say,  that  either  what  preceded* 
or  what  followed,  would,  if  quoted,  have  shown 
that  we  put  a  wrong  tntetpretation  on  the  pas* 
sage  which  was  extracted,  he  does  not  nnder* 
stand  Mr.  Mill  rightly. 

Mr.  Mill  undoubtedly  sajrs  that,  **  as  the  snr- 
fkte  of  history  affords  no  certain  principle  of 
decision,  we  must  go  beyond  the  surface,  and 
penetrate  to  the  springs  within.?  But  these 
expressions  will  admit  of  several  interpreta- 
tions. In  what  sense,  then,  does  Mr.  Mill  ttse 
jthem  1  If  he  means  that  we  ought  to  inspect 
the  facts  with  close  attention,  he  means  what 
Is  rational.  But  if  be  means  that  we  ought  to 
leave  the  facts,  with  all  their  apparent  Idcoa* 
pistencies,  unexplained— to  lay  down  a  gei^eral 
principle  of  the  widest  extent,  and  to  deduce 
doctrines  flrom  that  principle  by  syllogistic  ar> 
gument,  without  pausing  to  consider  whether 
those  doctrines  be,  or  be  not,  consistent  wltk 
the  facts,-^then  he  means  what  is  irrational ; 
and  this  is  clearly  what  he  does  mean :  lor  he 
immediately  begins,  without  oflbring  the  least 
explanation  of  the  oontradfctoiv  appearaikces. 
which  he  has  himself  described,  to  go  beyond 
the  surface  in  the  following  manner  >—«*'Thas 
one  human  being  will  desire  to  render  the  per^ 
son  and  property  of  another  "^bservient  to  hist 
pleasures,  notwithstanding  thG  pain  or  loss  o^ 
pleasure  which  it  may  occasion,  to  that  other 
individual,  is  the  foundation  of  govemmefit. 
The  desire  of  the  object  implies  the  desire  ol" 
the  power  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objeet."* 
And  thus  he  proceeds  to  deduce  coikseqacQoaft 


vmurtfaa§^  m^(d^  Q^Winiiimmv. 


trr 


, . widi'irlifttlM  liM  btnH«tr  J  conshisiM,  that  good  goremmeiit  \s  impoMi- 

Slated  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Danish   bte."    Tlial  the  IMnes  are  welt  governed  witb- 
pMfitet  I  out  a  representation,  is  a  reason  for  deducing 

*  If  weasMmeihat  the  object  of  gorenncent  I  the  theory  of  goremTnent  At>m  a  general  prin- 
is  the  pretertation  of  the  persons  and  property  I  ciple,  ihnn  which  it  necessarily  followt»that 


af  BMni  thea  we  most  hold  that,  wherever  that 
ebjeei  is  attsiaed,  there  the  principle  of  good 
goVermncrnt  exists*  If  that  object  be  attained 
both  in  Denmark  and  in  the  United  States  of 
Americay  then  that  which  makes  government 
goad  most  eiist,  wrder  whatever  disgaise  of 
title  ac  namo,  %oih  in  Dennavk  and  in  the 
United  States.  If  men  lived  in  fear  for  their^ 
Uvea  and  their  possessioas  under  Nero  at)d 
midtr  the  National  Convention,  it  follows  that 
iIm  causes  from  wbnah  mtegoverwnent  pro 
Madav  ozfvied  both  in  the  despotism  of  Home, 
mA  in  the  democracy  of  Franee.  What,  then, 
ia  that  arhioh,  being  fbond  in  Denmark  and  ;n 
tba  Uaitad  Stafes,  and  not  being  found  in  the 
Boman  empire,  or  under  the  administration  of 
Kobespierre,  renders  govemmems,  widely  dif^ 
fering  in  thetc  external  form,  practically  good  ? 
Ba  it  what  it  may,  it  cetlainly  is  not  that  which 
Mr*  Mill  proves  u  priori  that  it  most  be.— a  de- 
saoratie  representative  assembly.  For  the 
Dines  have  no  saeh  assembly. 

The  latent  priaciple  of  gt>od  govern  roent 
ought  to  be  tracked,  as  it  appears  to  os,  in  the 
same  nianiier  in  which  Lurd  Bacon  proposed 
10  traele  the  priaciple  of  heat.  Make  as  large 
a  list  as  possible,  said  that  great  man,  of  those 
bodias'  io  ||rhioh^  howe««er  widely  they  difl^ 
from  each  other  in  appearance,  we  perceive 
heat ;  and  as'  laige  a  hst  as  possible  of  those 
wWch,  while  they  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  hoc  badiea,  arew  nevertheless,  not  hot  Ob- 
aerva  the  dilferent  degrees  of  heat  in  different 
hoc  bodies,  af»d  then,  if  there  be  si>mething 
which  is  ftmad  in  all  hot  bodies,  and  of  which 
the  increase  or  dimintnioa  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  heat, 
wa  MMij  hope  that  we  have  realty  discovered 
tba  object  of  oar  search.  In  the  same  manner, 
w#  vi%yw  to  examine  the  constitution  of  all 
thaae  commonities  in  which,  under  whatever 
Ibmi,  the  blessings  of  good  government  are  en- 
joyed; and  to  discover,  if  possible,  in  what 
they  resemble  each  other,  and  in  what  they  all 
difier  from  those  societies  in  which  the  object 
of  government  is  not  attained.  By  proceeding 
thaa  we  shall  arrive,  not  indeed  at  a  perfect 
theory  of  govammeot,  bat  at  a  theoiy  which 
will  be  of  great  pvactioal  use,  and  which  the 
experience  of  every  suecessive  generation  will 
probably  iniiig  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  inaoasisienaies  into  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
baca  betrayed,  by  uking  a  diimrent  course, 
ooflH  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  speculators. 
Baoamsa  Denmark  is  well  governed  by  a  mo- 
narch, who,  ia  appearance  at  least,  is  absolute, 
Mr.  Mill  thinka*  that  the  only  mode 'of  arriving 
at  the  trae  principles  of  government,  is  to  de* 
does  them  it  prisrt  from  the  laws  a(  human  na- 
ture. Aad  what  conclusion  does  he  bring  out 
^y  this  deduotloit  1  Wa  will  give  it  in  his  own 
worda:— '•to  tba  gratid  diseovery  of  modern 
times,  the  system  of  representation,  the  solu- 
tion of  all  the  difficulties,  both  apeculative  and 
praoiioal,  wiil  perhaps  be  found. 


good  goremment  is  impossible  without  a  re- 
presentation !  We  have  done  our  best  to  pot 
this  question  plainly ;  and  we  think,  that  if  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  will  read  over  what  we 
have  written,  twice  or  thrice  with  patience  and 
atteation,  some  gtimpse  of  our  meaning  will 
break  in,  even  on  his  mind. 

ijcme  objections  fi)llow,  so  frfviiloos  and  un- 
ikir,thaC  we  arealmost  ashamed  to  notice  them. 

^  Whev'it  was  said  that  there  was  in  Den- 
mark a  balanced  Potest  between  the  king  and 
the  ttobiity,  wHht  was  said  was,  that  there  was 
a  balanced  contest,  but  it  did  not  last  It  was 
balanced  till  something  put  an  end  to  the  ba- 
lanee ;  and  so  is  every  thing  else,  l^t  such' 
a  balance  will  not  last  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Mill  had  demonstrated." 

Mr.  Mill,  we  positively  affirm,  pretends  to 
demonstrate,  not  merely  that  a  balanced  con- 
test between  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  will 
not  last,  but  that  the  chances  are  as  infinity  to 
one  against  the  existence  of  such  a  balanced 
contest  This  is  a  mere  question  of  fact:  We 
qnote  the  words  of  the  Bssay,  and  defy  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  to  impeach  our  accu- 
racy : — 

**^It  seems  impossible  that  such  equality 
should  ever  exist  How  is  h  to  be  estap 
btished  ?  Or  by  what  criterion  is  it  to  be  as- 
certained? If  there  is  no  snch  criterion,  it 
must,  in  all  eases,  be  the  result  of  chance* 
If  so,  the  chances  against  it  are  as  infinity  to 
one." 

The  Reviewer  has  confounded  the  division 
of  power  with  the  balance  or  equal  division 
of  power.  Mr.  Mill  says,  that  the  division  of 
power  can  never  exist  long,  because  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  the  equal  division  of  power 
should  ever  exist  at  all. 

*«  When  Mr.  Mill  asserted  that  it  cannot  be 
for  the  interest  of  either  the  monarchy  or  the 
aristocracy  to  combine  with  the  democracy,  it 
is  plain  he  did  not  assert  that  if  the  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  were  in  doubtful  contest  witn 
each  other,  they  would  not,  either  of  them,  ac- 
cept of  the  assistance  of  the  democracy.  He 
spoke  of  their  uking  the  side  of  the  democra- 
cy ;  not  of  their  allowing  the  democracy  to  take 
side  with  themselTes.'' 

If  Mr.  MiH  meant  any  thing,  he  must  have 
meant  this  "that  the  monarchy  and  the  aristo- 
cracy will  never  forget  their  enmiiy  to  the  de- 
mocracy, in  their  enmity  to  each  other. 

**The  monarchy  and  aristocracy,"  says  he, 
•have  aN  possible  motives  for  endeavouring 
to  obtain  unlimited  power  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  commonity.  The  consequence 
is  inevitable.  They  have  all  possible  motives 
fbr  eombining  to  obtain  thatpfower,  and  unless 
the  people  have  power  enough  to  be  a  match 
for  both,  they  have  no  protection.  The  b«- 
lanae,  therefore,  is  a  thing,  the  existence  of 
which,  unoi>  the  best  possible  evidence,  is  to 
be  reaarded  as  impassible.'' 
If  Mr.  Mill  meant  only  what  the  Westmroster 


If  it  cannot, 
me  seem  to  be  forced  upon  the  extraordinary  \  Reviewer  conceives  him  to  ^^a  Jli^a&  hia 


M.  MAftLlfBiAmi 

trsamcnt  wonld  Ui?t  the  f  opvlar  tfatory  ^ 
the  balance  qoite  nntoacbid.  For  it  is  the 
very  theory  of  the  balance,  that  the  help  of  the 
people  will  be  solicited  by  the  nobles  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  king,  and  by  the  king 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  nobles;  and  that, 
as  the  price  of  giving  alternate  snpport  to  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy,  they  will  obtain 
something  for  themselves,  as  the  reviewer  ad-' 
mits  that  they  have  done  in  Denmark.  If  Mr. 
Mill  admits  this,  he  admits  the  only  theory  of 
the  balance  of  which  we  never  heard— 4bat 
Tenr  theory  which  he  has  declared  to  be  wild 
and  chimerical.  If  he  denies  it,  be  is  at  is.sqe 
with  the  Westminster  Reviewer  as  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Danish  government. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  impmtant  passage. 
Our  opponent  has  discovered,  as  he  conceives, 
a  radical  error  which  runs  through  our  whole 
argument,  and  vitiates  every  part  of  iL  We 
suspect  that  we  shall  spoil  his  triumph. 

**  Mr.  Mill  never  asserted '  that  under  m§  rfrt- 
potie  g(fvemmemt  doe$  owy  human  being,  except  the 
tools  of  the  wvereigny  poeeeet  nwre  Uian  the  neceaeu* 
riee  of  life,  and  that  the  mott  interne  degree  of  terror 
if  kept  Mp  by  congtnnt  crueUy*  He  said  that  ab- 
solute power  leads  to  such  results,  *  by  infalli- 
ble sequence,  where  power  over  a  community 
is  attained,  and  nolhing  ehetJes.*  The  critic  on 
the  Mount  never  made  a  more  palpable  mis- 
quotation. 

**  The  spirit  of  this  misquotation  runs  throngh 
•very  part  of  the  reply  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view that  relates  to  the  Bssay  on  Government ; 
and  is  repeated  in  as  many  shapes  as  the  Ro- 
man Poiv.  The  whole  description  of  *Mr. 
Miirs  argument  against  despotism,'— including 
the  illustration  from  right-angled  triangles  and 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse<-*is  founded  on 
this  invention  of  saying  what  an  anLh</r  has 
not  said,  and  leaving  unsaid  what  he  has." 

We  thought,  and  still  think,  for  reasons 
vhich  our  readers  will  soon  understand,  that 
we  represented  Mr.  MilPs  principle  quite  fairly, 
and  according  to  the  rule  and  law  of  comjnon 
sense,  ut  ret  magis  vaieat  ouam  pereat.  Let  us, 
however,  give  him  all  the  advantage  of  the 
explanation  tendered  by  his  advocate,  and  see 
what  he  will  gain  by  iu 

The  Utilitarian  doctrine  then  is,  not  that 
despots  and  aristocracies  will  always  oppress 
and  plunder  the  people  to  the  last  point,  but 
that  they  will  do  so  if  nothing  checks  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
doctrine  thus  stated,  is  of  no  use  at  all,  unless 
the  force  of  the  checks  be  estimated.  The 
first  law  of  motion  is,  that  a  ball  once  pro- 
jected will  fly  on  to  lAl  eternity  with  undimi- 
nished velocity,  unless  something  checks.  The 
(act  is,  that  a  oall  stops  in  a  few  seconds  aiWr 
proceeding  a  few  yards  with  very  variable 
Qlkotion.  Every  man  would  wring  his  child's 
neck,  and  pick  his  friend's  pocket,  if  nothing 
checked  him.  In  fact,  the  principle  thus  stated, 
means  only  that  government  will  oppress,  un- 
iiBs  they  abstain  fh>m  oppressing.  This  is 
quite  true,  we  own.  But  we  might  with  equal 
propriety  turn  the  maxim  round,  and  lay  it 
down  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  govern* 
ment,  that  all  rulers  will  govern  well,  anltss 


ingso. 

If  there  be,  as  the  Westminster  Rcmwer. 
ackaowledgcs,  certain  ahoeks  wbiah,  Mder 
political  institutions  the  most  arbitrary  in  mm 
ing,  sometimes  prodvce  good  goveff»«eat,aaA 
almost  always  place  some  rettraiM  •»  the  rv 
pacity  and  cruelty  of  the  powerlvl ;  sarely  Iha 
knowledge  of  those  cheeks,  o£  their  aataia, 
and  of  their  effect,  must  be  a  most  iapoftant 
part  of  the  scienas  of  g^verameat.  Does  Mr. 
Mill  say  any  thuf  npoa  this  pan  of  the  sab- 
jectt    hot  one  word. 

The  line  of  dslenee  dmt  takaa  by  the  Utili- 
tarians evidently  degiades  Mr.  Mill's  tbeoiy 
of  government  from  the  nak  which,  liU  withia 
the  last  few  months,  was  elaimed  for  it  by  the 
whole  sect.  It  is  no  longer  a  practical  system, 
fit  to  guide  statesmen,  but  merely  a  b«ma  ei« 
ercise  of  the  intellect,  lika  those  propositioat 
in  mechaaics  in  which  the  effect  or  fri«tioB  aai 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  left  osn  of  the 
question ;  and  which,  tberefi)rc,  though  eoe- 
rectly  deduced  from  the  peemises,  are  in  pcae* 
tice  tttteriy  ialse.  For  if  Mr.  M^U  ptofesaes  is 
prove  only  that  absolute  nK>narehy  aD4  arins* 
cracy  are  pernicious  without  ehecks^-^  he 
allows  that  there  are  cheeks  which  produce 
good  government,  even  uader  absol<»te  mth 
narchs  and  aristocracies,!  ■■  and  if  he  omits  id 
tell  us  what  those  checks  are,  and  what  effects 
they  produce  under  different  cireemstanees,  be 
surely  gives  ns  ao  iaformatioi^  whick  oaa  be 
of  real  utility. 

But  the  fsct  is^ — and  it  is  most  extraordinaiy 
that  the  Westminster  Reviewer  should  not 
have  perceived  it,— that  if  onee  the  existeace 
of  cheeks  on  the  abuse  of  power  ia  moaarehies 
and  aristocracies  be  admilled,  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Mill's  theory  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  This 
is  so  palpable*  that  ia  spite  of  the  optniea  of 
the  Westminster  Reviewer,  we  must  aeqak  Mr. 
Mill  of  having  intended  to  make  such  aa  ad- 
mission. We  still  think  that  the  words,  ■'whefe 
power  over  a  community  is  attained,  aad  ae- 
thing  checks,"  must  not  b^  understood  to  mess, 
that  under  a  monarchical  or  arislocratieal  Ibra 
of  government  there  can  really  be  aoy  cheek 
which  can  in  any  degree  mitigate  Ihe  wreteh* 
cdness  of  the  people. 

For,  all  possible  checks  may  be  elassed  ns- 
der  two  general  heads^ — want  of  will,  aad  waal 
of  power.  Now,  if  a  king  or  an  ariMoeraey, 
having  the  power  to  plunder  and  oppress  the 
people,  can  want  the  will,  all  Mr.  Miirs  pns- 
ciples  (»f  human  nature  must  be  prooonaced 
unwund.  He  tells  us,  <*  that  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess unlimited  power  of  infiictiag  pain  npea 
others,  is  an  inseparable  part  of  huoian  aatore;" 
and  that  <*  a  chain  of  infereaoe,  ckNie  and  strong 
to  a  most  unusual  degree**^  leads  lo  the  coceie* 
sion  that  those  who  possess  this  power  will 
always  desire  to  use  iu  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that,  if  Mr.  Mill's  principles  be  sound,  ibe  cheek 
on  a  monarchical  or  an  aristoeratioal  itovem- 
ment  will  not  be  the  want  of  will  to  opprsss. 

If  a  king  or  an  aristocracy,  having,  as  Mr. 

!  Mill  tellj  us  that  they  alwsys  must  hav%the  will 

j  to  oppress  the  people  with  the  utmost  seventy 

want  the  power,  then  the  gomaoieat,  hgr  whak 


digitized  by 


goreraoieat, 

Googk 


UVUTAKAM  TVMIT  or  OOMMIMWr/ 


«vvT  Qame  it  11117. bt  ealted»  mift  ¥e  vimiMy 
a  mixed  gOYerDment,  or  a  pure  deaocraoj  t  lor 
it  ia  qaite  clear  that  the  people  possess  some 
power  in  the  sAite — ^some  means  of  iDfloeaciog 
the  nominal  mlers.  Bot  Mr.  Mill  has  demon- 
strated that  no  mixed  government  can  posnibly 
exist,  or  at  least  that  sacb  a  government  most 
come  to  a  very  speedy  end :  therefore,  every 
country  im  which  people  not  in  the  service  of 
the  government  have,  for  any  length  of  time, 
been  permitted  to  accamalate  more  than  the 
bare  means  of  subsistence,  must  be  a  pare  de- 
mocracy. That  is  to  say,  France  before  the 
revolauon,  and  Ireland  during  the  last  oeati^, 
were  pure  democracies.  Prussia*  Austria, 
Russia,  all  the  governments  of  the  civilixed 
world,  were  pure  democracies.  If  this  be  not 
a  reductio  ad  abmrdumf  we  do  not  know  what  is. 

The  errors  of  Mr.  Mill  proceed  principally 
firom  that  radical  vice  in  his  reaaonmg,  which, 
in  our  last  number,  we  described  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Bacon.  The  Westminster  Reviewer 
is  unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  our  ex- 
tracts from  the  Novum  Organmu,  and  expresses 
himself  as  follows : 

**  The  quotations  from  Lord  Bacon  are  mis- 
applications, such  as  anybody  may  make  to 
any  thing  he  dislikes.  There  is  no  more  re- 
semblance between  pain,  pleasure,  motives, 
^cc,  and  $ub$tantia,  feneration  corrupiiOf  elemen- 
$mm,  materiat — than  between  lines,  angles,  mag- 
nitudes, &c.,  and  the  same." 

It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  a  writer  who  cannot  understand  his  own 
English,  should  understand  Lord  Bacon*s  La- 
tin. We  will,  therefore,  auempt  to  make  our 
meaning  clearer.  ■ 

What  Lord  Bacon  blames  in  the  schoolmen 
of  his  time,  is  this, — that  they  reasoned  sylk>- 
gistically  on  words  which  had  not  been  defined 
with  precision  ;  such  as  moist,  dnr,  generation, 
corruption,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Miirs  error  is 
exactly  of  the  same  kind.  He  reasons  syllo- 
gisticaliy  about  power,  pleasure,  and  pain, 
without  attaching  any  definite  notion  to  any 
one  of  those  words.  There  is  no  more  resem- 
blance, says  the  Westminster  Reviewer,  be- 
tween pain  and  9uh$tarUi'%  than  between  pain 
and  a  hne  or  an  angle.  By  his  permission,  ia 
the  very  point  to  which  Lord  Bacon's  observa- 
tion applies,  Mr.  Mill's  subjects  do  resemble 
the  tubnantia  and  elenmttwn  of  the  schoolmen, 
and  differ  from  the  lines  and  magnitudes  of 
Euclid.  We  can  reason  d  priori  on  mathema- 
tics, because  we  can  define  with  an  exactitude 
which  precludes  all  possibility  of  confusion. 
If  a  mathematician  were  to  admit  the  least 
laxity  into  his  notioDs ;  if  he  were  to  allow 
himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  vague  sense 
which  words  bear  in  a  popular  use,  or  by  the 
aspect  of  an  ill-drawn  diagram ;  if  he  were  to 
forget  in  his  reasonings  that  a  point  was  indi- 
visible, or  that  the  definition  of  a  line  excluded 
breadth,  there  would  be  no  end  to  his  blunders. 
The  schoolmen  tried  to  reason  matheouitically 
nboot  things  which  had  not  been,  and  perhaps 
could  not  be,  defined  with  mathematical  aocu- 
mcy.  We  know  the  result  Mr.  Mil)  has  in 
our  time  attempted  to  do  ihe  same.  He  talks 
of  power,  for  example,  as  if  the  meaning  of  the 
word  power  were  as  determinate  as  the 


iaig  of  thg  iior4  cignle.  Bat  wiMn  we  analjrav 
his  specalatioM,  we  ftad  that  hit  aotioa  of 
power  ie,  in  the  words  of  Bacoii»  ^pkatUattiea 
et  male  terfnmata.** 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may  use 
the  word  power,  and  those  words  which  denote 
the  various  distributions  of  power,  as  for  ex- 
ample, monarrkif  ;-^ibe  one  sense  popular  amt 
super&eial,— Ihe  other  man  scientific  and  ac- 
curate. Mr.  Mill,  siace  be  chose  to  reawn  a 
priori^  ought  to  have  clearly  pointed  out  in 
which  sease  he  iaianded  to  use  words  of  ihi^ 
kind,  and  to  have  adhered  inflexiblv  to  ihe  sense 
on  which  he  fixed.  Instead  a(  cuing  thin,  he 
flias  backwards  aad  (brwaris  from  the  one  sense 
to  the  ather^aad  briags  wm  eoncloatoas  at  last 
which  suit  •tithtr. 

The  state  of  these  two  comrnunicies  to  which 
he  has  himself  referred— the  kingdom  of  Den* 
mark  and  the  empire  of  Rome— nay  serve  to 
illostraie  our  meaalng.  Looking  merely  at  the 
snriiiue  of  things,  we  should  call  Denmark  a 
despotic  moaarohy,  and  the  Roman  world,  ity 
the  fiist  cemnry  afler  Christ,  an  aristoeratical 
republic.  Catigola  was,  in  theory,  nothing 
more  than  a  magistrate  elected  by  the  senate, 
and  subject  to  this  senate.  That  irresponsible 
dignity  which,  in  the  most  limited  monarchies 
of  our  time,  is  ascribed  to  tlie  person  of  the 
sovereign,  never  belonged  to  the  earlier  Cawars. 
The  sentence  of  death  which  the  great  council 
of  the  commonwealth  passed  on  Nero,  waH 
strictly  according  to  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Tet,  in  fact,  the  power  of  the  Roman 
emperors  approached  nearer  to  absolute  domi- 
nion than  that  of  any  prince  ia  modem  Europe. 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  the  king  of  Dennsark,  in 
theory  the  moa  despotic  of  princes,  would,  in 
pimctice.find  it  most  perilous  to  indfrige  in  cru- 
elty and  licentiousness.  Nor  is  there,  we  be- 
lieve, at  the  present  moment,  a  single  sovereign 
in  our  part  of  ibe  world,  who  has  so  much  real 
power  over  the  lives  of  his  subjecu  as  Robes- 
pierre, while  he  lodged  at  a  chandler's  and 
dined  at  a  restaurateur's,  exercised  over  the 
lives  of  those  whom  he  called  his  fellow-citi* 
zeos. 

Mr.  Mill  and  the  Westminster  Reviewer  seem 
to  agree,  that  there  caanot  long  exist,  in  any 
society,  adivision  of  power  between  a  monarch, 
an  aristocracy,  and  the  people ;  or  between  any 
two  of  them.  However  the  power  he  distri- 
buted, one  of  the  three  parties  will,  according  to 
them,  iaevitably  moaopolixe  the  whole.  Now, 
what  is  here  meant  by  power?  If  Mr.  Mill 
speaks  of  the  external  semblance  of  powers— 
of  power  recognised  by  the  theory  of  the  coo- 
stitutioo,— he  is  palpably  wroag.  In  England, 
for  exampla^  we  have  had  for  ages  the  name 
and  form  of  a  mixed  goveraiMat,  if  nothiag 
more.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill  himself  owms  that 
there  are  appearaDcas  which  have  given  colour 
to  the  theory  of  the  halanoa,  though  he  main- 
tains that  these  apMaraaoes  are  delusire.  But 
if  he  uses  the  word  power  ia  a  deeper  and  phi« 
loaophical  sense,  he  is,  if  passible,  still  more  ta 
the  wrong  than  on  the  former  supposition. 
For  if  hb  had  considered  in  what  the  power  of 
one  human  being  over  other  hamaa  beiags  must 
ultimately  coasist,  he  would  have  perceived, 
not  only  that  thm  are  aimd  goranuaaAit 


uncunsiTBCrnnoEUibiiMiHi  wiifkmtfl. 


xke  vorldt  and  all  ike  f«veriitp«iita  wknolh  can 
eve»  be  oonoeii ed  aa  existing  in  the  workl, 
are  viriually  mixed. 

If  a  kini;  posKewed  the  lamp  of  Aladdin* — 
if  be  goyerued  by  the  help  of  a  fenins,  who 
carried  away  the  daughters  and  wires  of  his 
f objects  through  the  air  lo  the  ro3pal  Pmft-^mac* 
«rft^  and  tarMd  iMo  skNM  every  bmhi  who 
wagged  a  finger  against  his  mafesty**  govem- 
laeni,  there  weiuld,  indeed,  be  an  nnoMted  des* 
poiism.  Bull  fonuBotely,  a  mler  caw  be  grati- 
fied only  by  means  of  bia  subjects.  His  power 
depends  on  iheb  obedience ;  and,  aa  any  thrm 
or  l<»ar  of  them  -  am  mors  than  a  mateh  for 
him  by  himself  he  ean  oaly  tnliwe  the  un» 
willing  obedience  of  some,  by  nMaus  of  the 
wiUiag  obedienea  of  others*  Take  any  of 
those  who  are  popularly  called  abi«olute 
prinoes— Napoleon  Ibr  eaample.  Could  Napo- 
leon have  walked  through  Paris»  cutting  offihv 
be«d  of  oBi  person  in  every  house  whtah  he 
passed  1  Gertainly  not  without  the  assistance 
of  an  army«  If  not,  why  not  I  Beeause  the 
people  had  suAcieut  pbysieal  power  to  resist 
bimf  and  would  have  put  forth  that  power  in 
defence  of  their  llres  and  of  the  lives  of  their 
childreo.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  portion 
of  power  in  the  democracy  under  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  might  probably  have  indulged  him- 
self in  such  an  atroeious  freak  of  power  if  his 
army  would  have  seconded  him.  But  if  his 
army  had  taken  part  with  the  people,  he  would 
have  (bund  himself  utterly  belf>less ;  and  even 
if  they  had  obeyed  his  ordem  against  the  peo- 
ple, they  would  w>t  have,  suffered  him  to  deci- 
mate their  own  body.  In  other  words,  there 
waa  a  portion  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 

To  come  nearer  homsr^Mr.  Mill  toH«(  us  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  English  go- 
vernment is  mixed.  He  hetds,  we  suppose, 
with  all  the  pditieiaas  of  the  Utilitarian  school, 
that  it  is  purely  aristocimtieal.  There  certainly 
U  au  aristocracy  in  Bngland,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  their  power  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be. 
They  have  power  enough  to  keep  up  the  game- 
laws  and  corn-laws ;  but  they  ha\  e  not  power 
enough  to  subject  the  bodies  of  men  of  the 
lowest  claffs  to  wanton  outrage  at  their  pl^a> 
sure*  Suppose  that  they  were  to  make  a  law, 
that  any  gentleman  of  two  thousand  a  year 
might  have  a  day-laboui^r  or- a  pauper  iogged 
with  a  catof-nine^tails  whenever  the  whim 
might  take  him.  It  is  quite  dear,  that  the  Ant 
day  en  which' sunk  iagellatioa  should  be  ad- 
mioiatfirad,  wonkl  be  the  last  day  of  the  Boglisb 
ariatoeracy.  In  this  point,  and  in  many  other 
poiftis  which  mighn  be  AaiMd,  the  oommonalty^ 
in  our  island  enjoy  a  security  quite  as  com- 
plete as  if  they  exensiaed  th»  ri^t  of  u«iveiv 
sal  sufiVagew  We  say, thereft>rev thatth«  En«> 
Hsh.  peepie  have,  ia  their  own  hands,  a  suA- 
cieni  guaraolee  that- in  some  points  the  aristo- 
caaey  will  conform  to  their  wishes  ^^n  other 
words,  they  have  a  cermin  portion  of  power 
over  the  aristocivcy*  Therefore  the  Buglish 
governaaent  is  miied. 

.  Wherever  a.  king*  or  aii'  oligarohy  reA^ins 
Uom  iha  laat  gxttmity  of-rapaeiiy  and  tyranny* 


theMPgti  fotr  ofihe  resisttnce  cf 'the  people, 
there  the  eonstitutiutt,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  i9  in  seme  measure  democratiesl.  Th^ 
admitture  of  democratic  power  may  be  slight. 
It  may  be  much  :fltghter  than  it  ought  to  be; 
but  some  admixture  there  is.  Wherever  a  nu- 
merical minority,  by  means  of  superior  wealth 
or  intelligence,  of  poHtksa!  concert,  or  of  mili- 
tary diKcipline,  exereises  a  greater  inftneoce  on 
the  soeie^  than  any  other  equal  number  of 
perBon6,--there,  whatever  the  form  of  govem- 
may  be  called,  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  does 
in  fact  exisu  And  wherever  a  single  man, 
from  w1vatev<er  cause,  is  so  necessary  to  the 
oommur.ily,  ot  to  any  portion  of  it*  that  ha 
possesses  more  pvwer  than  any  other  man, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  monarehj.  This  is  the 
philosophical  classification  of  governments; 
and  if  we  use  this  classification  we  shall  find» 
not  oiriyihat  there  are  mixed  governments,  bot 
that  all  governments  are,  and  must  always  be. 
mixed.  But  we  may  safely  challenge  Mr.  Milt 
to  give  any  definition  of  power,  or  to  make  an  j 
dassifittaiiott  of  governments,  which  shall  bear 
him  out  in  his  af^sertion,  that  a  lasting  division 
of  authority  is  impracticable. 

It  is  evidently  on  the  real  distribution  of 
power,  and  not  on  names  and  badges,  that  the 
happiness  of  nations  must  depend.  The  repre- 
sentative system,  though  doubtless  a  great  and 
precious  discovery  in  polities,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  modes  in  which  the  democratic  part 
of  the  c^mmuflitr  can  efiTectnally  check  the 
governing  (few.  iThat  cermin  men  have  been 
chosen  as  deputies  of  the  people,— that  there 
is  a  piece  of  paper  stating  such  deputies  to 
possess  certain  powers, — these  cireumstances 
in  themselves  constitute  no  security  for  good 
government.  Such  a  constitution  nominallj 
existed  in  Prance ;  while,  in  fact,  an  oH^archy 
of  committees  and  clubs  trampled  at  once  on 
the  electors  and  the  elected.  Representation  is 
a  very  happy  contrivance  for  enabling  large 
bodies  of  men  to  exert  their  power,  with  les» 
risk  of  disorder  than  there  would  otherwise  be. 
But  assuredly  it  does  not  of  itself  give  power. 
Unless  a  representative  assembly  is  sure  of 
being  supported,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the 
physical  Ktrensrih  of  large  masses,  who  have 
spirit  to  defend  the  constirulion,  and  sense  to 
defend  it  in  concert,  the  mob  of  the  town  in 
which  it  meets  may  orerawe  it ; — the  howls  of 
the  listeners  in  its  gallery  may  silence  its  de- 
liberations;—an  able  atid  daring  individnal 
may  dissolve  it.  And  if  that  sense  and  that 
spirit  of  which  we  speak  be  diffused  thnou^  a 
society,  then,  even  without  a  representative  as- 
sembly, that  society  will  enjoy  many  of  tiM 
blessings  of  good  government 

Which  is  the  better  able  to  defend  hhnself, 
--a  strong  man  with  nothing  but  his  fists,  or  a 
paralytic  cripple  encumbered  with  a  sword 
which  he  cannot  lift  1  Such,  we  believe,  is  the 
dtflfereuce  between  Denmark  and  some  new  re- 

Bnblics  in  which  the  constitutional  forms  of  Jie 
Tnited  States  have  been  most  sedulously  imi- 
Uted. 

Look  on  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the  day  on 
which  Charles  came  to  seize  the  five  meoriiers, 
and  look  at  it  again  on  the  day  when  Cromwell 
stattiped  with  his  foot  <m  its  floor.    On  which 


mnurMttK  tbeqbt  woonmoBMr. 


iitf  iMM  it»  ftppiffmit  power  the  greater  1  On 
•«irhieh  dftj  was  Us  real  ]K»wer  Um  least 
NoflstimUy  tabject,  it  was  sMe  to  defy  the 
•overeigii«  Hemmallf  savereign^  it  was  turaed 
oat  ef  doers  bj  its  servaat. 

Comrtitatioiis  are  in  politics  what  paper- 
wwey  is  io  eonraierce.  Tbey  afford  great 
feciliiies  and  conrenieaees.  But  we  mast  not 
•  attribafte  to  iieaa  that  value  wJHcb  really  be- 
longs lo  wImu  tliey  represent.  They  are  not 
power,  baYvsyaibols  of  power,  and  will,  in  an 
ettergenoyt  prove  altogetber  oseioss,  nnJess  tile 
power  fcr  wlueh  tbey  stand  be  fortocoming* 
The  real  power  l>y  which  the  oommaniiy  is 
goremed^  is  nsadeafp  of  all  tbe  means  whiob 
aU  its  members  possess  of  giving  ploasnre  or 
pain  to  each  other. 

Qreai  ligbt  may  be  thrown  on  the  aatare  of 
a  eircnlatiag  medinm  by  the  phenomena  of  a 
Slate  of  barter*  And  in  the  same  aMuiner  it 
may  be  osefal  to  those  who  wish  to  oompre* 
Iwnd  the  nature  and  operation  of  ilie  outward 
sigas  of  power,  to  look  at  coasmnnities  in 
which  no  sneh  signs  extfU  s  for  example,  at  the 
■great  eommvnity  of  nations.  There  we  find 
nothing  analogous  to  a  constitution :  But  do  we 
not  tod  a  goreriHaentt  We  do  in  faot  find 
gorerament  in  its  purest,  and  simplest, •  aad 
BR>st  iatelligible  form.  We  see  one  portion 
of  power  acting  dii«ctly  on  aaother  ponioa  of 
power.  We  see  a  certain  police  kept  op;  the 
•weak  to  a  certain  degree  protected;  the  strong 
to  a  eet^in  degree  restrained.  We  see  the 
principle  of  the  balance  in  constant  operaiioa. 
We  see  the  whole  system  sometimes  nodis- 
turbed  by  any  attempt  at  eneroaclMnent  for 
-twenty  or  Utirtj  years  at  a  time ;  and  ail  this  is 
prodnced  without  a  legislative  assemb^,  or  an 
exeootive  magistracy — without  tribanaJs^^ 
witbooi  any  code  which  deserves  the  name; 
solely  by  the  mutual  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
various  members  of  tbe  federation.  In  the 
eanraMinity  of  natioaa,  the  first  appeal  is  to 
physical  force.  In  oommnnities  of  men,  forms 
of  government  serve  lo  put  ofi*  that  appeal, 
aad  oAea  render  it  nnneoessary.  But  it 
is  still  open  to  the  oppressed  or  the  am- 
bitious. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a 
form  of  government  will,  after  it  has  existed 
for  a  kmg  time,  materially  afiect  the  real  tlis- 
tribiHioa  of  power  throaghont  the  oommtinity. 
This  is  because  those  who admiaister  agovem- 
ment,  with  their  dependent  i(«rm  a  compact 
and  diecipliaed  body,  which,  acting  metbodi- 
oaUy  aAd  in  ooneert,  is  more  powerful  than 
any  other  eqaally  namemus  body  which  U 
inferior  in  organisation.  The  power  of  rulers 
is  not,  as  superficial  observers  sometimes  seem 
to  think,  a  thing  9m  genenM.  It  is  exaetly 
similar  in  kind,  though  generally  saperior  in 
nmoiint,  to  that  of  any  set  of  conspirators  who 
plot  to  overthrow  it.  We  have  seen  in  our 
time  the  most  extensive  and  the  best  oi^anized 
conspiracy  that  ever  existed — a  cosspiracy 
which  possessed  all  the  elements  of  real  power 
in  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  was  able  to  cope 
%iih  a  strong  government,  and  to  triansph 
over  it — the  Catholic  Assoeiation.  A  Utilita- 
rian would  tell  as,  we  suppose,  that  the  Irish 
/UatheHcs  had  tm  portiaa  oC  poliliaal  powtr 


whatever  on  iM  irst  daf  wfthe  kte^esaidn 
of  Parliamaai 

Let  as  really  go  byroad  tbe  amihae  of  facts 
let  OS,  in  tbe  soand  sense  of  the  weeds,  pene- 
trate to  the  sphage  within ;  and  the  deeper  we 
go»  the  man  reasoa  shall  w^  find  lo  smile  at 
those  theorista  who  hoU  that  the  sole  hope  of 
the  htiman  raoe  is  in -a  rule<oMhree  sum  anda 
haHoi^hoc* 

We  BMst  now  retura  to  the  Westminster 
Beviewer.  The  feUowtog  paragraph  is  an 
exoellent  speoimea  of  his  pee«riiar  mode  of 
nnderstaading  and  anawering  arguments. 

**The  reply  to  theafgnraeot  against  *satara- 
lien,'  nappies  its  own  ansteer.  The  reason 
why  it  is  of  no  tistf  to  tiy  to  *Satciraie,'  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  JBdiatiurgh  Beriewcrs  have 
saggested— '  thai  iktm  i»  tie  limit  to  tht  mmmbtr  of 
tkk9e$.*  There  are  the  Sieves,  and  the  thieves' 
ooasios,-^-wiih  their  men-servants,  Ihetr  maid- 
servantH,  and  their  iittle  ones,  to  the  (hnieth 
generation.  It  is  true,  that  *a  man  cannot 
become  -a  king  or  a  member  of  the  aristocsaey 
whenever  he  chooses;'  bnt  if  there  is  to  he  no 
limit  to  the- depredators  except  their  own  inch- 
nation  to  increase  aad  maitiply,  the  sitaalion 
of  those  who  are  lo  snftr  is  as  wretched  as 
it  needs  be,  It  ist  infiossible  to  define  what  art 
*  corporal  pleasures.'  A  Dnchess  of  Ole  vehmd 
was  a  *  oorporal  pleasare.'  The  most  disgrace- 
ful period  in  the  history  of  nny  nation,— «that 
of  the  ■  Restoration,-«^presents  an  instance  of 
the  length  to  which  it  is  possible  to  go  in  an 
attempt  to  *  saturate'  with  wleasares  of  this 
kiad.'^ 

To  teaaon  with  sneh  a  writer  is  like  talking 
to  a  deaf  man,  uAio  catches  at  a  stray  word, 
Buikes  anawer  beside  the  mark,  and  is  «led 
iurther  and  fardier  iaio  error  by  ev«ry  aaampt 
to  explain.  Tet,  that  ^rar  readers  aaay  ftdly 
appreciate  the  abilities  of  the  new  philoso- 
phers, we  shall  take  the  trouble  to  go  over 
some  of  our  gronad  again. 

Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  prove,  that  there  is  no 
point  of  saturation  with  the  obfects  of  bnman 
dssira.  He  then  tafeies  it  for^granted  diat  men 
have  no  objects  of  desire  but  those  which  «an 
be  obtained  only  at  Ihe  expense  of  the  happi- 
aess  ef  others*  Hence  he  infers  that  absolaie 
monarohs  aad  arLstocraoies  will  necessarily 
oppress  and  pillage  the  peepie  to  a  frigfatlhl 
eilenl. 

We  answered  in  iubstanct  thas:  there  are 
two  kinds  of  objects  of  desirs ;  those  which 
give  mere  bodily  pleastire,  and  dmse  which 
please  through  the  medium  of  assoniatians. 
Objects  of  the  ibrmer  tlaas,  it  is  true,  a  man 
cannot  obtain  without  depriving  somebody  else 
of  a  shars:  bat  then  with  these  every  man  is 
soon  intisfied.  A  king  or  an  aristocracy  ean- 
aot  speed  any  very  large  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  on  the  mere  pleasures  of  sense.  With 
the  pleasures  which  belong  to  us  as  reason- 
ing aad  imaginative  beings  we  are  never 
satiated,  it  is  true :  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  maay  of  those  pleasures  can  be  ob- 
tained withoat  injnry  lo  any  person,  and  eome 
of  them  can  be  obtained  only  by  doing  good  to 
others. 

The  Westminster  Reviewer,  in  his  former 
attack  on  ae»  lang|^ed|  it  ^^sA^^gRrJar  a 
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kwK  or  tn  triMoerftcf  aoQl4  not  bt  eattty 
satiated  with  the  plcaitnres  of  smtBt,  and  aalMd 
wliy  the  aaow  eonrM  was  not  trM  with  thieves. 
We  were  not  ft  licile  anrpriaed  at  so  sUlr  an 
objection  fh»m  the  pen,  aa  wa  inugined,  of 
Mr.  Benihaai.  We  refaraed,  howavtr,  a  rery 
sianple  answer.  Iliere  is  na  timit  to  the 
namber  of  thieres.  Any  man  who  chooses 
can  Meal:  bat  a  man  cannot  become  a  BAembtr 
of  the  aristoeraoy,  or  a  kingt  ^hcaever  he 
chooses.  To  satiate  one  thief,  is  to  tempt 
twenty  otfier  people  to  steal  .  Bat  by  satiatiag 
one  king  or  ive  hundred  nobles  with  bodily 
pieasures,  we  do  not  prodnce  more  kings  or 
more  nobler.  The  answer  of  the  Westminster 
Reviewer  we  have  qaoted  above ;  and  it  will 
amply  repay  our  readers  for  the  troable  of 
czamiaing  it  We  never  read  anv  passage 
which  indicated  notioas  ao  vague  and  confused. 
The  namber  of  the  thieves, says  oar  Utilitarian, 
is  not  limited.  For  there  are  the  dependents 
and  friends  of  the  kiog,  and  of  the  nobles*  Is 
if  possible  that  he  shoold  not  perceive  that  this 
oonses  nnder  a  diflerent  headt  The  bodity 
pieasares  which  a  man  io  poafer  dispenses 
among  his  creatares,  are  bodily  pieasares  as 
respects  his  creatares,  ao  doobL  Bat  the 
pleasare  which  he  derives  fh>m  bestowing 
them  is  not  a  bodily  pleasure.  It  is  one  o/ 
those  pleasures' which  belong  to  him  as  a 
reasoning  and  imaginative  being.  No  man  of 
common  ntiderstanding  can  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive, that  when  we  said  that  a  king  or  an  aris- 
tocracy might  easily  be  supplied  to  satiety  wftli 
sensual  pleasures,  we  were  speaking  of  sensual 
pleasures  directly  enjoyed  by  themselves.  But 
^itis  impossible,*'  says  the  Reviewer,  *^to  define 
what  are  corporal  pleasorsii.'*  Oor  brother 
woald  indeed,  we  suspect,  dnd  it  a  diflcnlt 
taak;  nor,  it  we  are  to  judge  of  his  genius  for 
dassificatioo  from  the  specimen  which  imme- 
diately follows  would  we  advise  him  to  make 
the  attempt.  **A  Dachess  of  Cleveland  was  a 
corporal  nlaasure."  And  to  this  wise  remark 
IS  appended  a  note,  setting  forth  that  Charles 
the  Second  gave  to  the  Pochess  of  Cleveland 
the  money  which  he  ought  to  have  spent  on 
the  war  with  Holland.  We  scarcely  know  how 
to  answer  a  man  who  unites  so  mach  pretea- 
sioa  to  so  maeh  igaotaaee.  There  are,  among 
the  many  UtUitarians  who  talk  about  Hume, 
(Jondillac,  and  Hartley,  a  few  who  have  read 
those  writers.  Let  the  Reviewer  ask  on«  of 
these  what  he  ihiaks  on  the  subject.  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  whip  a  pupil  of  so  little 
proausa  through  his  first  course  of  meta- 
)iiiysics.  We  ahaU*  therelhre,  only  say— -leav- 
ing him  to  giiass  and  wonder  what  we  can 
r.Mraa^-^that  in  onr  opinion,  the  DueheNS  of 
(ileveland  was  not  a  merely  corporal  plea- 
sore,— that  the  feeling  which  leads  a  prince  m 
prefer  one  woman  to  all  others,  and  to  lavish 
the  wvallh  of  kingdoms  on  her,  is  a  feeling 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  law  of  as- 
sociation. 

But  we  are  tired,  and  even  more  ashamed 
than  tired,  of  expodag  these  bianders.  The 
whole  article  is  of  a  piece.  One  passage,  how- 
ever, we  most  select,  because  it  contains  a 
very  rross  misrepresentatievi. 

"'Tkey  wntr  mihUkd  io  tkt  FrMri MemiUufm 


t^nbthe  ne*.'— They  only  saidt  *  as  aoaa  as  tk« 
poor  agaim  began  lo  compare  their  aatagfia 
and  salads  with  the  hotels  aad  banqaeis  of  tlw 
rich,  there  would  have  l>een  another  acranabla 
for  property,  another  generalxoofiseatioa,'  "*  Ac 

We  said,  that,  if  Mr.  MUTw  ffHne^Mmof  km 
natwrt  ipfrt  eorrtct,  there  aroold  have  becA 
other  ncramMe  for  property,  aad  aaotlier 
fiscation.  We  partipalariy  poiated  thta  o«i  ia 
our  last  article.  ¥ra  showed  the  WestmsBsier 
Reviewer  that  he  had  misunderstood  ns*  We 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  condition  which  wm 
introdneed  into  our  statement  We  said  that 
we  had  not  given,  and  did  n«A  mean  lo  give, 
any  opinion  of  enr  own.  And  after  this,  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  thinks  proper  to  repeat 
his  former  misrepresebtatioo,  witboat  lairing 
the  least  notice  of  that  qualification  to  which 
we,  in  the  roost  marked  manner,  called  his  ai- 
tenCion. 

We  hasten  on  to  the  most  curious  past  of  the 
article  under  oor  consideration—the  defeaoa 
of  the  **  greatest  happiness  principte."  The 
Reviewer  charges  us  with  having  qatte  aua- 
taken  its  nature. 

•*  All  that  they  have  establisbed  is,  that  they 
do  not  aaderstand  it  Instead  of  the  trataoi  of 
the  Whigs,  *  that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the 
greatest  happiness/  what  Mr.  Benthan  had  da- 
monstrated,  or,  at  all  events,  had  laid  s«ch 
foundations  that  there  was  no  trouble  iu  de- 
monstrating, was,  that  the  greatest  happibesa 
of  the  indivtdnal  was,  in  the  kmg  ma,  to  fan 
obtained  by  pursuing  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  aggrejrate." 

It  was  distinctly  admitted  by  the  Westmioalcr 
Reviewer,  as  we  remarked  in  our  last  aitide, 
that  he  could  give  no  snswer  to  the  question^— 
why  governments  should  attempt  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  1  flie  Reviewer 
replies  t'.  us  : — 

•'Nothing  uf  the  kind  will  be  admitted  at  all 
In  the  passage  thus  selected  to  be  tacked  to  Ihc 
other,  the  question  started  was,  ooncaming '  the 
obfect  of  government ;'  in  which  govemmcat 
was  spoken  of  as  an  operation,  not  as  aay  thiag 
that  is  capable  of  feeling  pleasure  or  paia.  la 
this  sense  it  is  true  enough,  that  saglt  is  not 
predicable  of  governments." 

We  will  quote,  once  again,  the  passage  which 
we  q;]oted  in  oor  last  namber,  and  we  really 
hope  that  our  brother  critic  will  feel  something 
like  shame  while  he  peruses  it 

••The  real  answer  appeared  to  be,  that  mem 
at  large  ought  not  to  allow  a  govenMaeot  la 
alflict  them  with  more  evil  or  less  good,  than 
they  can  help.  What  a  gmMmmMt  ought  to 
do,  is  a  mysterious  and  searching  question, 
which  those  may  answer  arho  kaow  what  it 
means;  but  what  other  men  ought  to  do,  is  a 
question  of  no  mystery  at  all.  The  word  cmgke, 
if  it  means  any  thing,  must  have  reference  to 
some  kind  of  interest  or  motives;  and  what 
interest  a  government  has  in  doing  right,  when 
it  happens  to  be  interested  in  doing  wixMig,  is 
a  question  for  the  schoolmen.  The  £aet  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  ought  is  not  predicable  of 
governments.  The  question  is  not,  why  go- 
vernments are  bound  not  to  do  this  or  that, 
bat  Thy  other  men  thoald  let  tham  if  ihay  caa 
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Mp  h.  Tkt  point  it  not  to  determine  why 
Ibe  lion  skoald  not  eat  sh«ep,  bat  why  men 
ihottM  not  eat  their  own  mntton  if  they  can.** 

We  defy  ihe  Westminster  Reviewer  to  re- 
eoneHe  this  passa^  with  the  **  genera)  happt* 
ness  pHnciple,"  as  he  now  stales  iu  He  tells* 
«s,  that  he  meant  by  government,  not  the  peo* 
pie  invested  with  the  powers  of  government, 
bat  a  mere  optrathn  incapable  of  feeling  plea* 
sore  or  pain.  We  say,  that  he  meant  the  peo- 
ple invested  with  the  powers  of  government, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  true,  that  ottght  is  not 
predicabte  of  an  operation.  Bat*  who  would 
ever  dream  of  raising  any  question  aboat  the 
Sutiet  t)f  an  operation!  What  did  the  Re- 
viewer mean  by  saying,  that  a  government 
oottid  not  be  interested  in  doing  right  because 
il  was  interested  in  doing  wt^rmgl  Can  an 
operation  be  interested  in  either  1  And  what 
did  he  mean  by  his  comparison  about  the 
tron !  Is  a  lion  an  operation  incapable  of  pain 
or  pleasure  1  And  what  did  he  mean  by  the 
expression,  **  other  men,**  so  obviously  opposed 
10  the  word  •*  government  1"  But  let  the  public 
Judge  between  us.  It  is  superfluous  to  argue 
a  point  so  clear. 

The  Reviewer  does  indeed  seem  to  feel  that 
htB  expressions  cannot  be  explained  away,  and 
mttempts  to  shuflle  out  of  the  difteutty  by  own- 
ing; tnat  "the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
government  was  not  got  clear  of  without  con- 
nasion.''  He  has  now,  at  all  events,  he  assures 
Bs,  made  himself  master  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
philosophy.  The  real  and  genuine  *' greatest 
happiness  principle**  is,  that  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  ettry  individual  is  identical  with  the 
greatest  happiness  of  societjr;  and  nil  other 
'••  greatest  happiness  principles"  whatever,  are 
counterfeits.  ••  This,**  says  he,  ••  is  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Bentham's  principle;  and  if  there  is 
any  thing  opposed  to  It  in  any  former  state- 
nent,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  present.** 

Assuredly  if  a  fkir  and  honourable  opponent 
had,  in  discussing  a  question  so  abstruse  as 
that  concerning  the  oiigin  of  moral  obligation, 
made  some  unguarded  admission  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  his  doctrines,  we  should  not 
be  inclined  to  triumph  over  him.  But  no  ten- 
derness is  doe  to  a  writer  who,  in  the  very  act 
of  confessing  his  blunders,  insuHs  those  by 
whom  his  blunders  have  been  detected,  and 
-accuses  them  of  misunderstanding  what,  in 
fhet,  he  has  himself  misstated. 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  illustrates  ex- 
cellenily  the  real  character  of  this  sect  A 
paper  comes  forth,  professing  to  contain  a  Aill 
development  of  the  •'greatest  happiness  prin- 
ctple,**  with  the  latest  improvements  of  Mr. 
Bentham.  The  writer  boasts  that  his  article 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  announcement 
and  the  organ  of  this  wonderful  discovery, 
which  is  to  make  <*  the  bones  of  sai^es  and  pa- 
triots stir  within  their  tombs.**  This  «•  magni- 
ficent principle**  is  then  stated  thus :  Mankind 
ought  to  pursue  their  greatest  happiness.  But 
there  are  persons  who.«te  interest  Is  opposed  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind.  Ou^ht  is 
not  predicable  of  noch  persons.  For  the  word 
oM^Aur  has  no  meaning,  unless  it  be  used  with 
reference  to  Home  interest. 

We  answered,  with  much  more  lenity  than 


we  shoufd  havQ  shown  to  such  nonsense  had 
it  not  proceeded,  as  we  supposed,  from  Mr. 
Bentham,  that  interest  was  synonymous  with 
greatest  happiness ;  and  that,  therefore,  If  the 
word  otigA/  has  no  meaning,  unless  used  with 
reference  to  interest,  then,  to  say  that  mankind 
ought  to  pursue  their  greatest  happiness,  is 
simply  to  say,  that  the  greatest  happiness  is 
the  greatest  happiness ;  that  every  individual 
pursues  his  own  happiness;  that  either  what 
he  thinks  his  happiness  must  coincide  with 
the  greatest  happiness  of  society  or  not ;  that 
if  what  he  thinks  his  happiness  coincides  with 
the  greatest  happiness  of  society,  he  will  at- 
tempt to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of 
society,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  the  •*  great- 
est happiness  principle"  or  not ;  and  that,  by 
the  admission  of  the  Westminster  Reviewer, 
if  his  happiness  is  inconsistent  with  the  great- 
est happiness  of  society,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  promote  the  greatest  happiness 
of  society.  Now,  that  there  are  individuals 
who  think  that  for  their  happiness  which  is 
not  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  society  is 
evident  The  Westminster  Reviewer  allowed 
that  some  of  these  individuals  were  in  the 
right ;  and  did  not  pretend  to  give  any  reason 
which  could  indace  any  one  of  them  to  think 
himself  in  the  wrong.  So  that  the  *iiiagnifi- 
cent  principle**  turned  out  to  be  either  a  truism 
or  a  contradiction  in  terms;  either  this  maxim, 
"Do  what  you  do;**  or  this  maxim,  "Do  what 
you  cannot  do.** 

The  Westminster  Reviewer  had  the  wit  to 
see  that  he  could  not  defend  this  palpable  non- 
sense ;  but,  instead  of  manfully  owning  that  he 
had  misunderstood  the  whole  nature  of  the 
"greatest  happiness  principle**  in  the  summer, 
and  had  obtained  new  light  during  the  autumn, 
he  attempts  to  withdraw  the  former  principle 
unobserved,  and  to  substitute  another,  directly 
opposed  to  it,  in  its  place ;  clamouring  all  the 
time  against  our  unfairness,  like  one  who, 
while  changing  the  cards,  diverts  the  attention 
of  the  table  firom  his  sleight-of-hand  by  voci- 
ferating charges  of  fotil  play  against  other 
people. 

The  "  greatest  happiness  principle**  for  Ae 
present  quarter  is  then  this, — that  every  indi« 
vidual  will  best  promote  his  own  happiness  in 
this  worid,  religious  considerations  being  left 
out  of  the  question,  by  promoting  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  whole  species.  And  diis 
principle,  we  are  told,  holds  good  with  respect 
to  kings  and  aristocracies,  as  well  as  with 
other  people. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  individual  operators 
in  any  government,  if  they  wero  thoroughly  in- 
telligent and  entered  into  a  perfect  calculation 
of  all  existing  chances,  would  seek  for  their 
own  happiness  in  the  promotion  of  the  general; 
which  brings  them,  ir  they  knew  it  under  Mr. 
Bentham*s  rule.  The  mistake  of  supposing  the 
contrary,  lies  in  confounding  criminals  who 
have  had  the  luck  to  escape  punishment  with 
those  who  have  the  risk  still  before  them.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  at  this  moment  to  debate  with- 
in himself  whether  it  would  be  for  his  ultimate 
happiness  to  begin,  according  to  his  ability,  to 
misgovern.    If  he  could  be  sure  of  being  as 
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1a«lQr  as  some  that  Are  dtad  ani  gone*  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  fioding  him  an  answer. 
Bat  he  is  not  sure ;  and  never  can  be  till  he  is 
dead.  He  does  not  know  that  he  is  not  close 
upon  the  moment  when  misgovern meat«  such 
a»  he  is  tempted  to  contemplate,  will  be  made 
a  terrible  example  of.  It  is  not  fair  to  pick 
out  the  instance  of  the  thief  that  has  died  an- 
handed.  The  question  is,  whether  thieving  is 
at  this  moment  an  advisable  trade  to  begin, 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  hanging  not  got 
overt  This  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
principle ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  oppoacd 
to  it  in  any  former  statement*  it  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  present" 

We  hope  that  we  have  oow  at  last  got  to 
the  real  ''magnificent  principle,""io  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  really  to  make  "the  boues  of 
the  sages  and  patriots  stir."  What  elfect  it 
may  produce  on  the  bones  of  the  dead  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  decide;  but  we  are  sure  that 
it  will  do  very  little  for  the  happineas  of  ibe 
livii^. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more.otruin 
than  this,  that  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  govern- 
menti  as  developed  in  Mr.  Mill's  Essa^,  and  in 
all  the  other  works  on  the  subject  which  have 
been  put  forth  by  the  sect,  rests  on  these  two 
principl«s,-^hat  men  follow  their  interest,  and 
that  the  interest  of  individuals  may  be,  and  in 
fact  perpetually  is,  opnosed  to  the  interest  of 
society.  Unless  thesenwo  principles  be  grant- 
ed, Mr.MilKs  Essay  does  not  contain  one  sound 
sentence*  All  his  arguments  against  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  all  his  arguments  in  favour 
of  demccracy,  nay,  the  very  argument  by  which 
he  shows  that  there  is  any  ueceasicy  for  having 
government  at  all,  must  be  rejected  as  utterly 
worthless. 

This  is  so  palpable,  that  even  the  WestmiD< 
ater  Reviewer,  though  not  the  most  clear-sight- 
ed of  men,  could  not  help  seeing  it  Accord- 
ingly,  he  attempts  to  guard  himself  against  the 
objection,  aAer  the  manner  of  such  reasoners, 
by  committing  two  blunders  instead  of  one. 
'^All  this,"  says  he, "  only  shows  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  government  would  do  well  if  they 
iRere  -all-wise ;"  and  be  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that 
as  rulers  are  not  all-wise,  they  will  invariably 
act  against  this  principle  wherever  they  can,  so 
ihat  the  democratic  al  checks  will  atili  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  good  government. 

2hq  form  which  human  folly  takes  is  so  richly 
and  exquisitely  laughable  as  the  spectacle  of  an 
Utilitarian  in  a  dilemma.  What  earthly  good 
can  there  be  in  a  principle  upon  which  no  man 
will  act  until  he  is  all^^wiae !  A  certain  most 
important  doctrine,  we  are  told,  has  been  de- 
monstrated to  clearly,  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
foaudation  of  the  science  of  government.  And 
yet  the  whole  frame  of  government  is  to  be 
constituted  exactly  as  if  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine were  false,  and  on  the  supposition  that  no 
human  being  will  ever  act  as  if  he  believed  it 
to  be  true ! 

The  whole  argument  of  the  Utilitarians,  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage,  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  even  the  rudest  and  most  un- 
educated men  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time, 
oe  deluded  into  acting  against  their  own  true 
4nt«*re8L    Yet  now  the/  tell  us  that,  in  all  aria- 
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educated  class  will,  not  occasionally,  bat  inifA' 
riably,  act  against  its  own  iolereat.  If ow,  ihe 
only  use  of  proving  any  tbinii,  aa  icr  aa  we 
can  see,  is  that  people  may  believe  it.  To  aaf 
that  a  man  does  what  he  believes  to  be  agaiof  t 
his  happiness,  is  a  contradiction  io.  tersoSk  U, 
therefore,  government  and  laws  are  to  be  oon- 
stituted  on  the  supposition  on  which  Mr.  Mill's 
Essay  is  founded,  that  all  individuals  ■  will, 
whenever  they  have  power  over  elbcrs  pat  ta- 
to  their  hands,  act  in  opposition  to  the  general 
happiness,  then  government  and  laws  most  be 
constituted  on  the  supposition  that  no  iadtvidnal 
believes,  or  ever  will  believe,  his  own  happi- 
ness to  be  identical  with  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. That  is  to  say,  goverament  and  laws 
are  to  be  constituted  on  the  supDosition  lh«t  no 
human  being  will  ever  be  aatisaed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham*s  proof  of  his  **  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple,"—a  supposition  which  may  be  tree 
enough*  but  which  says  litlle,  we  tbinky  for  the 
principle  in  question. 

But  where  has  this  principle  been  deaaon- 
strated  1  We  are  curioas,  we  confess,  to  see 
this  demonstration  which  is  to  change  the  laoe 
of  the  world,  and  yet  is  to  oonvince  nobody. 
The  most  amusing  circumstance  is,  that  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  himself  does  not  seem 
to  know  -whether  the  principle  has  been  demon- 
strated or  net  **  Mr.  Bentbam,  he  says,  ^  baa 
demonstrated  it,  or  at  all  events  haf>  laid  sndi 
foundations  that  there  is  no  troable  in  de- 
monstrating it."  Surely  it  is  rather  strange 
that  such  a  matter  should  be  le/lin  doubt.  The 
Reviewer  proposed,  in  his  former  article,  a 
slight  verbal  emendation  in  tho  statement  of 
the  principle;  be  then  announced  that  the 
principle  had  received  iu  last  improvement; 
and  gloried  in  the  circumstance  that  the  West- 
minster Review  had  been  selected  as  the  ecgan 
of  that  improveofient  Did  it  never  occur  to 
him  that  one  slight  improvement  to  a  doctrine 
is  to  prove  it ! 

Mr.  Bentham  has  not  demonstrated  tbe 
**  greatest  happiness  principle,"  as  now  stated. 
He  is .  far  too  wise  a  man  to  think  of  deaaoA- 
strating  any  such  thing.  In  those  sectiona  of 
hii  IntrodmiWH  to  th%  Primdpkt  of  Morak  mmi 
Legitlationt  to  which  the  Reviewer  refers  ns  tn 
his  note,  there  is  not  a  word  of  tbe  load.  Mr. 
Bentham  sajrs,  most  truly,  that  there  are  no  oo* 
casions  in  which  a  man  has  not  tomr  motives 
for  consulting  the  happiikess  of  other  men  r  nnd 
he  proceeds  to  set  forth  what  those  motirea 
are^sympathy  on  all  occasions,  and  tbe  lore 
of  reputation  on  most  occasions.  This  is  tbe 
very  doctrine  which  we  have  been  maintaininf 
against  Mr.  Mill  and  the  Westminster  Reviewer. 
The  principle  charge  which  we  brought  against 
Mr.  Mill  was,  that  those  motives  to  which  Mr. 
Bentham  ascribes  so  much  influence,  were 
quite  leA  out  of  consideration  in  his  theory. 
The  Westminster  Reviewer,  in  the  very  arti- 
cle now  before  us,  abuses  us  for  saying,  in  tbe 
spirit  and  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
that  **  there  is  a  certain  check  to  the  rapacity 
and  cruelty  of  men  in  their  desire  of  the  good 
opinion  of  others."  But  does  this  principle,  in 
which  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bentham,  go  tbe 
length  of  the  new  **  greatest  happiness  pripci- 
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fltt"  TIm  ^vaMlMi  it  not  wlietfwriMtt  1iaT« 
•MM  noHres  for  pronMMing  tlie  graaiett  liappi- 
oets,  b«t  whetlier  the  drongtr  Motives  be  thoee 
wiiieb  iapfl  (ben  to  promote  the  greatest  hap- 
irtiiesa.  That  this  wotrtd  always  be  the  ease, 
if  taen  Iraew  th^r  owa  worHly  interests,  is  die 
assertion  of  the  Reviewer.  As  he  expresses 
aome  doubt  whether  Mr.  lenthaai  has  demon- 
ilrated  this  or  not,  we  would  advise  him  to  set 
the  point  at  rest  hjr  giving  bis  own  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  Reviewer  haa  not  attempted  to  give  a 
general  eompoeltion  of  the  ''greatest  happiness 
frineiple;^  bnl  he  has  ttied  to  prove  that  it 
fields  good  in  one  or  two  particnlar  eases. 
And  even  in  those  particular  oases  he  has 
vtterly  fhiled.  A  man,  says  he,  who  ealen- 
lated  the  ehances  fairly,  wonld  perceive  that 
jl  wonM  be  for  his  greatest  happiness  to  ab- 
stain from  stealing ;  for  a  thief  mus  a  greater 
risk  of  being  haa^  than  an  honest  man. 

It  would  have  been  wise,  we  think,  in  the 
Westminster  Reviewer,  before  he  entered  on 
a  discassfon  of  this  sort,  to  settle  in  what  hn- 
iMn  happiness  consists.  Baeh  of  the  ancient 
sects  of  philosophy  held  some  tenet  on  this  sub- 
ieot  whii^  served  for  a  distinguishing  badge. 
The  mwHinMw  bommm  of  the  Utiliuirians,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  passage  which  we 
are  now  considering,  is  the  not  being  hanged. 

That  it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  be  hanged, 
we  most  willingly  concede  to  our  brother.  But 
that  the  whole  question  of  happiness  or  misery 
resolves  itself  into  this  single  point,  we  cannot 
so  easily  admit  We  must  look  at  the  thing 
pnivhased,  as  well  as  the  price  paid  for  it.  A 
thieC  assuredly,  runs  a  greater  risk  of  being 
hanged  than  a  labourer;  and  so  an  oiBcer  in 
the  army  runs  a  greater  risk  of  being  shot  than 
a  banker's  clerk ;  and  a  governor  of  India  runs 
a  greater  risk  of  dying  of  cholera  than  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber.  But  does  it  therefore  fol- 
low that  every  man,  whatever  his  habiu  or 
feelings  may  be,  would,  if  he  knew  his  own 
happiness,  become  a  clerk  rather  than  a  cor- 
net, or  gddstick  in  waiting  rather  than  go- 
vernor of  India! 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
pose, like  the  Westminster  Reviewer,  that 
thieves  steal  only  because  they  do  not  calcu- 
late the  chances  of  being  banged  as  correctly 
as  honest  men.  It  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  as  possible,  that  a  man  may  so 
greatly  prefer  the  life  of  a  thief  to  the  life  of  a 
labourer,  that  he  may  determine  to  brave  the 
risk  of  detection  and  punishment,  though  he 
may  even  think  that  risk  greater  than  it  really 
is.  And  how,  on  Utilitarian  principles,  is  such 
a  man  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  1 
•You  will  be  found  out"— ••Undoubtedlv."— 
«  You  will  be  banged  within  two  yean.'*— '^  I 
expect  to  be  hanged  within  one  year."— •'Then 
why  do  yon  pursue  this  lawless  mode  of  lifol" 
— ^  Because  I  wonld  rather  live  for  one  year 
with  plenty  of  money,  dressed  like  a  gentleman, 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  best,  frequenting 
public  places,  and  visiting  a  dashing  mistress, 
than  break  stones  on  the  road,  or  sit  down  to 
the  loom,  with  the  certainty  of  attaining  a 
good  old  age.  It  is  my  hnmoar.  Are  you 
Answered  t" 

VebY.-^ 


A  king,  sayi  the  Reviewer  asin;  would  go* 
vem  well  if  he  were  wise,  for  |mr  of  provok 
ing  his  subjects  to  insurrectien.  Therefore,  the 
true  haf^iness  of  a  king  is  identioal  with  the 
greatest  happiness  of  society.  Tell  Charles  XL 
that  if  he  will  be  constant  to  his  queen,  sober 
at  table,  regular  at  prayers,  frugal  in  his  ex 
peases,  active  in  the  transaction  of  business  i 
if  he  will  drive  the  herd  of  slaves,  buffoons, 
and  procurers  from  Whitehall,  and  make  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
he  will  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  reign- 
ing in  comfort  to  an  advanced  age ;  that  hu 
proAision  and  tjrranny  have  exasperatand  his 
subjects,  and  may,  perhaps,  bring  him  to  an 
end  as  terrible  as  his  fother's.  He  might  an* 
swer,  that  he  mw  the  danger,  but  that  life  was 
not  worth  having  without  ease  and  vicious 
pleasures.  And  what  has  our  philosopher  to 
say  1  Does  he  not  see  that  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  reason  a  man  out  of  liking  a  short  lifo 
and  a  merry  one  more  than  a  long  life  and  a 
dull  one,  than  to  reason  a  Greenlander  out  of 
his  train  oil  t  We  may  say  that  the  tastes  of 
the  thief  and  the  tyrant  differ  from  ours ;  but 
what  right  have  we  to  say,  looking  at  this 
world  alone,  that  they  do  not  pursue  their 
greatest  happiness  very  judiciously  1 

It  is  the  grossest  ignorance  of  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  another  man  calculates  the 
chances  differently  from  uti,  merely  because 
he  does  what,  in  his  place,  we  should  not  do. 
Every  man  has  tastes  and  propensities,  whidi 
he  is  disposed  to  gratify  at  a  risk  and  expense* 
which  people  of  different  temperaments  and  ha- 
bits think  extravagant  **  Why,**  says  Uoraoe, 
"  does  one  brother  like  to  louiige  in  the  forum* 
to  play  in  the  Campos,  and  to  anoint  himself 
in  the  baths,  so  well,  that  he  would  not  put 
himself  out  of  his  way  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  plantations  of  the  East ;  while  the  other 
toils  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  fortune  V*  Horace  attributes  the 
diver&ity  to  the  influence  of  the  Genius  and  the 
natal  star:  and  eighteen  hundred  years  have 
taught  us  only  to  disguise  our  ignorance  be* 
neath  a  more  philosophical  language. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Westminster 
Reviewer,  even  if  we  admit  his  calculation  of 
the  chances  to  be  right,  does  not  make  out  hia 
case.  But  he  appears  to  us  to  miscalculata 
chances  more  grossly  than  any  pereon  wha 
ever  acted  or  speculated  in  this  worid.  "It  ia 
for  the  happiness,"  says  he,  *'of  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  govern  well ;  for  ha 
never  can  tell  that  he  is  not  close  on  the  mo> 
ment  when  misgovemment  will  be  terribly 
punished :  if  he  was  sure  that  he  should  be  aa 
lucky  as  his  predecessors,  it  might  be  for  hla 
happiness  to  misgovern ;  but  he  is  not  sure." 
Certainly  a  member  of  Parliament  is  not  sura 
that  he  shall  not  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  mob^  or 
guillotined  by  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  for  hia 
opposition  to  reform.  Nor  is  the  Westminster 
Reviewer  sore  that  he  Aall  not  be  hanged  for 
writing  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage.  We 
may  have  democratioal  massacres.  We  may 
also  have  aristocratical  proacrlptions.  It  ia 
not  very  likely,  thank  God»  that  we  ahould  sea 
either.  But  the  radical,  we  think,  runs  aa 
much  danger  as  tha  arisioerat   As  to  our 
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frimi  the  WeUaiajter  Reritwer,  he,  it  A«st 
be  owned,  hu  «s  seod  a  liflit  ae  any  nan  oa 
hie  side,  '^Jntoni  gUdim  totUmnrnnT  Bat  take 
tlM  man  whote  rotet ,  erer  eioce  he  has  sate 
in  Parlianent,  have  been  the  mote  oniformly 
bad,  and  oppoee  him  to  the  man  whose  votes 
hare  been  the  most  nniformlf  goed*  The 
Westminster  Reriewer  would  probably  select 
Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Hnme.  Now,  does  any 
rational  man  think,— will  the  Westminster  Re- 
viewer himself  sayr-that  Mr.  Sadler  nina 
more  risk  of  eoning  to  a  miserable  end,  on 
aeconet  of  his  public  ooadnet,  than  Mr*  Hntne  1 
Mr.  Sbdier  does  not  know  that  he  is  not  close 
oa  the  moment  when  be  will  be  made  an  ez^ 
ample  of;  for  Mr.  Sadler  knows,  if  possible, 
less  about  the  future  than  about  the  paet  Bat 
he  has  no  more  reason  to  expect  thai  he  shall 
ber  made  an  example  of,  than  to  expect  that 
London  will  be  swallowed  up  by  aa  eajrthquake 
next  spring;  and  it  would  be  as  foolish  in  him 
te  act  on  the  former  supposition  as  on  the 
latter.  There  is  a  risk;  for  there  is  a  risk  of 
every  thing  which  does  not  involve  a  contra- 
didion ;  but  it  is  a  risk  from  which  no  man  la 
his  wits  would  give  a  shilling  to  be  insured. 
Tei  our  Westminster  Reviewer  tells  us,  that 
this  risk  alone,  apart  from  all  oonsiderations 
^  religion,  honour,  or  benevolence,  would, 
as  a  matter  of  mere  calculation,  induce  a  wise 
■Mmberof  the  House  of  Commons  to  refase 
any  emoluments  which  might  be  offered  him 
aa  the  price  of  his  support  to  pernicious  mea« 
tares. 

We  have  hitherto  been  exauMniog  cases 
proposed  by  our  opponent  It  is  now  our  tarn 
to  propose  one,  and  we  beg  that  he  will  spare 
no  wisdom  in  solving  it 

A  thief  is  eondenmed  to  be  banged.  On 
the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  eaeeaiion,  a 
mmkey  enters  his  cell,  and  tells  him  that  all  is 
safe,  that  he  has  onlv  to  slip  out,  that  his  frieada 
are  waiting  in  the  aetghbcurhood  with  disguieee^ 
and  that  a  paaem  is  taken  for  him  in  an  Ame- 
rican packet.  Iiow,  it  is  clearly  for  the  great* 
est  happiness  of  tociety  that  the  thief  should 
be  banged,  and  the  corrupt  turnkey  exposed 
and  ptraished.  Will  the  Westminster  Reviewer 
ItXL  us,  that  it  is  for  the  greatest  happiness  of 
Ibe  thief  to  summon  the  head  jailer,  and  tell 
Ibe  whole  story  1  Now*  either  it  is  for  the 
geeatest  happiaess  of  the  thief  to  be  hanged, 
e^  It  is  not  If  it  is,  then  the  argument,  by 
which  the  Westminster  Reviewer  attempts  to 
pitove,  that  men  do  not  |m>mote  their  own  hap* 
piaess  by  thieving^  fklls  to  the  ground.  If  it  is 
sM,  then  there  are  mea  whote  greatest  happi- 
aess is  at  vartcnee  with  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  cDtnmaaity« 

To  sum  up  our  arguments  shortly,  we  say; 
tbat  the  **  greatest  happiaess  principle,'^  as  now 
ataied,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  pria* 
alple  stated  ia  the  Westminster  Review  three 
Months  ago. 

We  say,  that  if  the  ''greatoat  happiness 
piitociple,^  as  now  staled,  be  soaad,  Mr.  Mill's 
Essay,  and  all  other  works  eoaceming  govem- 
r'*m,  which,  like  thai  essay,  proceed  on  the 
pvppoeition,  that  individuala  may  have  an  in- 
lereet  oppoeed  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
_  aiety,  Uf  fnadaaienlidly  arroneo«a« 


We  mf%  that  thasa  who  hM  Ada  . 
to  be  souad,  mast  be  prepared  to  maiaia'ia^ 
either  that  aionarchs  and  aristocraeias  may  bot 
trusted  to  govern  the  commnaky,  or  else  that 
men  caanoi  be  trusted  to  follow  their  own  iale- 
rett,  whea  that  iatorest  it  demoaeirated  to 
them. 

We  say,  that  if  laea  cannot  be  trusted  to 
foltow  their  own  interest,  whea  that  interest 
has  beea  deoMastrated  to  them»  thea  the  UtiU' 
tarian  arguments,  in  favour  of  universal  aaf* 
fraxe,  are  good  for  aoihiag. 

We  8ay«  that  the  "  greatest  happineBS  pria-^ 
dple^has  nei  been  proved;  tbatucaaaot  ba 
generally  proved ;  that  even  ia  the  partioatar 
cases  seleeled  by  the  Reviewer  it  is  not  cieaf 
that  the  priaciple  is  true;  and  that  many  eases 
might  be  staled  in  which  the  oommoa  seat* 
of  maakiad  would  at  once  proaouaoe  it  la  ha 
false. 

We  aow  leave  the  WcBttnintter  Reviewer 
to  altor  and  amend  his  **  magnificeat  prineiple*' 
as  he  thinks  best  Ualimitod,  it  is  laJse.  Phm 
perly  limited,  it  will  be  barren*  The  "greatesl 
happiness  principle^  of  the  1st  of  July,  as  iav 
as  we  could  discern  its  meaning  throng  a 
cloud  of  rodomontade^  was  an  idle  truiam^ 
The  **  greatest  happiness  principle''  of  the  1st 
of  October  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Americaa 
newspapers,  **  important  if  true."  But  unhap- 
pily it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  our  businesa  to 
conjecture  what  new  maxim  ia  to  make  the 
bones  of  sages  and  patriots  stir  on  the  Isl  of 
December*  We  can  only  say,  that,  unless  it 
be  something  infinitely  more  ingenious  than 
its  two  predecessors,  we  shall  leave  it  unmo* 
lasted.  The  Westminater  Reviewer  may»  if 
he  pleases,  in^tolge  himself  like  Sultan  Schah* 
riar,  with  espousing  a  rapid  succession  of 
virgin  theories.  But  we  mnst  beg  to  be  ex> 
cused  from  plajring  the  pan  of  the  vizier*  wha 
regularly  attended  on  the  day  after  the  wedding 
to  strangle  the  new  sultana^ 

The  Westminster  Reviewer  charges  us  with 
urging  it  as  an  objection  to  the  "greatest  hap*^ 
piness  principle,  that  **  it  is  included  in  the 
Christian  morality."  This  is  a  mere  fiction  oC 
his  own.  We  never  attacked  the  morality  of 
the  gospel.  We  blamed  the  Utilitarian  for 
claiming  the  credit  of  a  discovery,  whea  thev 
had  merely  stolen  that  morality,  and  spoiled  a 
in  the  stealing.  They  have  taken  the  precept 
of  Christ  and  lei)  the  moUve;  and  they  do* 
mand  the  praise  of  a  roost  wonderful  and  bene- 
ficial invention,  when  all  tluit  they  have  done 
has  been  to  make  a  most  useful  maxim  useless 
by  separating  it  from  its  sanction.  On  rel^ 
gious  principles,  it  is  trae  that  every  individual 
will  best  promote  his  own  happiness  by  pro^ 
motiog  tbe  happiness  of  others.  But  if  r^ 
ligious  considerations  be  leA  out  of  the  qnea^ 
tion,  it  is  not  true.  If  we  do  not  reason  on  the 
supposition  of  a  future  slate,  where  is  the  mo- 
tive! If  we  do  reaaoa  oa  that  suppotitioa, 
where  is  the  discovery  1 

The  Westminstor  Reviewer  tolls  ua,  that 
<<  we  wish  to  see  the  science  of  government 
ansetUed,  because  we  see  no  prospect  of  ^ 
settlement  which  accords  with  our  mteresta* 
His  angry  eagerness  to  have  questions  settled 
resembles  that  of  a  jiidge  in  one  of  Diydta'iP 
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ptATf— tfie  AmphitiTOD,  we  thiok— who  wishes 
to  mcide  a  caase  after  hearing  only  one  party, 
and  when  he  has  been  at  last  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  statement  of  the  defendant,  flies 
into  a  passion,  and  exclaims,  **  There  now, 
air!  see  what  yon  have  done.  The  case  was 
quite  clear  a  minnts  ago;  and  yon  mast  come 
and  pnezle  itf*  He  is  the  zealot  of  a  sect 
We  are  searchers  after  truth.  He  wishes  to 
hare  the  question  settled.  We  wish  to  have  it 
sifted  first.  The  qneniloas  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  blamed  for  attacking  Mr.  Mill's 
system,  and  proponnding  no  system  of  onr 
own,  reminds  ns  of  the  horror  with  which  that 
shallow  dogmatist,  Epicnms,  the  worst  parts 
of  whose  nonsense  the  Utilitarians  have  at- 
tempted  to  revive,  shrank  from  the  keen  and 
searching  scepticism  of  the  second  Academy. 

It  is  not  onr  fault  that  an  experimental 
science  of  vast  extent  does  not  admit  of  being 
settled  by  a  short  demonstration ;— that  the 
snbtilty  of  nature,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  phy- 
sical worlds  triomphs  over  the  snbtilty  of  syllo- 
gism. The  quack  who  declares  on  affidavit 
Uiat,  by  using  his  pUU,  and  attending  to  his 
printed  directions,  hundreds  who  had  been 
dismissed  incurable  iVom  the  hospitals  have 
renewed  their  youth  like  the  eagles,  may,  per- 
haps, think  that  Sir  Henry  Halford,  when  he 
feels  the  pulses  of  patients,  inquires  about  their 
symptoms,  and  prescribes  a  different  remedy 
to  each,  is  unsettling  the  science  of  medicine 
for  the  sake  of  a  fee. 

ff,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  we  have 
Tefrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  respect- 
ing the  political  institutions  of  England,  it  is 
not  because  we  have  not  an  opinion,  or  be- 
cause we  dhrink  from  avowing  it  The  Utili- 
tarians, indeed,  conscious  that  their  boasted 
theory  of  government  would  not  bear  investi- 

Sition,  were  desiroiis  to  turn  the  dispute  about 
r.  MilT^  Essay  into  a  dispute  about  the  whig 
party^  rotten  borongiiSy  unpaid  magistrates,  and 


ex  officio  informations.  When  we  blamed 
them  for  talking  nonsense,  they  eried  out  that 
they  were  insulted  for  being  reformers,— just 
as  poor  Ancient  Pistol  swore  that  the  scars 
which  he  had  received  from  the  cudgel  of 
Flnellen  were  got  in  the  Gallia  wars.  We, 
however,  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  mix  up 
political  questions,  about  which  the  public 
mind  is  violently  agitated,  wiih  a  great  pro- 
blem in  moral  philosophy. 

Our  notions  about  government  are  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  unsettled.  We  have  an  opi- 
nion about  parliamentary  reform,  though  we 
have  not  arrived  at  that  opinion  by  the  royal 
road  which  Mr.  Mill  has  opened  for  the  ex- 
plorers of  political,  science.  As  we  are  taking 
leave,  probably  for  the  last  time,  of  this  con- 
troversy, we  will  state  very  concisely  what  our 
doctrines  are.  On  some  future  occaiion  we 
may,  perhaps,  explain  and  defend  them  at 
length. 

Our  fervent  wish,  and«  we  will  add,  our  san- 
guine hope,  is,  that  we  may  see  such  a  reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  may  render  its 
votes  the  express  image  of  the  opinion  of  the 
middle  orders  of  Britain.  A  pecuniary  quali- 
fication we  think  absolutely  necessary;  and  in 
settling  its  amount,  our  object  would  be  to 
draw  the  line  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
decent  farmer  and  shopkeeper  might  possess 
the  elective  franchise.  We  should  wish  to  see 
an  end  put  to  all  the  advantages  which  parti 
cular  forms  of  property  possess  over  other 
forms,  and  particular  portions  of  property  over 
other  equal  portions.  And  this  would  content 
us.  8uch  a  reform  would,  according  to  Mr. 
Mill,  establish  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and 
leave  the  community  without  protection,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  unbridled  power. 
Most  willingly  would  we  stake  the  whole  con- 
troversy between  us  on  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment which  we  propose. 
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THE  EABL  OF  CHATHAM. 

[BDisBvm«H  Rbyibw  roK  Octobbr»  1844.] 
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Momi  than  ten  yean  Mgo  we  commenced  a 
sketch  of  thepolitical  life  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham.f  we  then  stopped  at  the  death  of 
ITeorge  the  Second,  with  the  intention  of  speed- 
ily resuming  our  task.  Circomstances  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  explain,  long  prerented 
ns  fh>m  carr3ring  this  intention  into  ^ect  Nor 
can  we  regret  the  delay.  For  the  materials 
which  were  within  oar  reach  in  1884  were 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory,  when  compared  with 
those  which  we  at  present  possess.  Even  now, 
fliough  we  have  had  access  to  some  valuable 
sources  of  information  which  have  not  yet  been 
opened  to  the  public,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
CJeorge  the  Third  is  but  imperfectly  known  to 
us.  Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  narrative  neither  uninstmctive  nor 
uninteresting.  We  therefore  return  with  pleap 
sure  to  our  long  interrupted  labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  the  idol  of  England,  the  terror  of  France, 
the  admiration  of  £e  whole  civilized  world. 
The  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blew, 
carried  to  England  tidings  of  battles  won,  for- 
tresses taken,  provinces  added  to  the  empire. 
At  home,  factions  had  sunk  into  a  lethargy, 
such  as  had  never  been  known  since  the  great 
religious  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
roused  the  public  mind  from  repose. 

In  order  that  the  events  which  we  have  to 
relate  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  may  be 
desirable  that  we  should  advert  to  the  causes 
which  had  for  a  time  suspended  the  animation 
of  both  the  great  English  parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  we 
look  at  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Whig  and  the  Tory,  we  may  consider  each  of 
them  as  the  representative  of  a  great  principle, 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  One  is, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  guardian  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  other,  of  order.  One  is  the  moving 
power,  and  the  other  the  steadying  power  of 
the  state.  One  is  the  sail,  without  which 
society  would  make  no  progress;  the  other 
the  ballast,  without  which  there  would  be 
small  safety  in  a  tempest.  But,  during  the 
forty-six  years  which  followed  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  these  distinctive 
peculiarities  seemed  to  be  effaced.  The  Whig 
conceived  that  he  could  not  better  serve  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  than  by 
strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant  dynasty. 
The  Tory  conceived  that  he  could  not  better 
prove  his  hatred  of  revolutions  than  by  attaek- 
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ing  a  gofvemment  to  whic^  a  revolution  had 
given  being.  Both  came  by  degrees  to  attaoh 
more  importance  to  the  means  than  to  the 
end.  Both  were  thrown  into  unnatural  situa- 
tions; and  both,  like  animals  transported  to 
an  uneongoual  climate,  languished  and  de- 
generated. The  Tory,  removed  from  tibe  tun- 
shine  of  the  court,  was  as  a  camel  in  the 
snows  of  Lapland.  The  Whig,  basking  in  the 
rajTS  of  royal  favour,  was  as  a  reindeer  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia. 

Dante  tells  us  that  he  saw,  in  Malebolge,  a 
strange  encounter  between  a  human  form  and 
a  serpent  The  enemies,  after  cruel  wounds 
inflicted,  stood  for  a  time  glaring  on  each  other. 
A  great  cloud  surrounded  them,  and  tfaea  a 
wonderftil  metamorphosis  began.  Each  crea- 
ture was  transfigured  into  the  likeness  of  its 
antagonist  The  serpent's  tail  divided  itaelf 
into  two  legs ;  the  man's  legs  intertwined  them- 
selves into  a  tail.  The  body  of  the  serpent 
put  forth  arms ;  the  arms  of  the  man  shrank 
mto  his  body.  At  lengdi  the  serpent  stood  up 
a  man,  and  spake;  the  man  sank  down  a 
serpent,  and  glided  hissing  away.  Something 
like  this  was  the  transformation  which,  during 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  befell  tiie  two 
English  parties.  Each  gradually  took  the  shape 
and  colour  of  its  foe;  till  at  length  the  Tory 
rose  up  erect  the  zealot  of  freedom,  and  the 
Whig  crawled  and  licked  the  dust  at  the  leet 
of  power. 

It  is  true  that,  when  these  degenerate  politi- 
cians discussed  questions  merely  speoumtive, 
and,  above  all,  when  they  discussed  questions 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  their  own  grand- 
fathers, they  still  seemed  to  differ  as  their 
grandfathers  had  differed.  The  Whig,  who 
during  three  Parliaments  had  never  given  one 
vote  against  the  court,  and  who  was  ready  to 
sell  his  soul  for  the  Comptroller's  staff,  or  for 
the  Great  Wardrobe,  still  professed  to  draw 
his  political  doctrines  from  Locke  and  Milton, 
still  worshipped  the  memory  of  Pym  and 
Hampden,  and  would  still,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  take  his  glass,  first  to  the  man  in  the 
mask,  and  then  to  the  man  who  would  do  it 
without  a  mask.  The  Tory,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  he  reviled  the  mild  and  temperate  Wal- 
pole  as  a  deadly  enemy  of  liberty,  could  sec 
nothing  to  reprobate  in  the  iron  tyranny  of 
Stafford  and  Laud.  But,  whatever  judgment 
the  Whig  or  the  Tory  of  that  age  might  pro- 
nounce on  transactions  long  past,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  respected  the  practical 
questions  then  pending,  the  Tory  was  a  re- 
former, and  indeed  an  intemperate  and  in- 
discreet reformer,  while  the  Whig  was  con- 
servative even  to  bigotry.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  similar  effects  produced  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country  by  similar  causes.  Who  would 
80 
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hare  l)elieve€l»  fifteen  jean  ago,  that  M.  Gnizot 
and  M.  Villemain  would  have  to  defend  pro* 
p^rtj  and  social  order  against  the  Jacobinica] 
attacks  of  snch  enemies  as  M.  Genonde  and 
M.  de  La  Roche  Jaqnelin  1 

Thns  the  successors  of  the  M  'Oanraliers 
had  turned  demagogues;  the  successors  of 
the  old  Roundheads  had  turned- courtiers.  Yet 
was  it  long  before  their  mfutuai  animotity 
began  to  abate ;  for  it  is  the  nature  bf  parties 
I  to  mcain  their  •nginai  enmitif^  Aur«Mrc  $rttr 
lythan  th^r  original  prindplts.  JMtring  many 
Qfiean,  a  generation  i^  Whigs  wimn.  Sidacj 
*<rDuld  have  spumed  as  ftlarrts»  continued  to 
tvage  deadly  war  wilk  a  genaratioiL  of.  Tories 
whom  Jefferies  would  have  bai^ged  for  re- 
-.pnblicans. 

Through  the  whole  reigm  of  George  the  First, 
and  through  nearly  half  of. the  reigt)  of  .George 
Ae  Second,  a  Tory  was  regarded  aa  an  leBeny 
of  the  reigning  house,  and  was  ezeluded  fciom 
>.att  the  favours  of  the  orowa*  Though  most 
•f  the  country  gentlemen  were  Tories,  none 
but  Whigs  were  created  peers  and  JbaaoBels. 
Though  most  of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  none 
bm  Whigs  were  created  deans  and  bishojps.  in 
every  county  o^pul^t  and  welKdcaceuded  Tory 
squires  complained  that  their  namea  w«re  left 
o«t.  of  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  while 
men  of  raaall  estate  and  mean  birthy  who  were 
ibr  toleration  and  excise,  septennial  pariiar 
meats  and  standing  armies,  presided  Jut  quarter 

*  seasions,  and  became  deputy  liemtcaaats. 

By  degrees  some  aj^roaches  wepe  maie 
to  wards  a  reooneiliaiion.  While  Wialpole  was 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  emnity  to .  bis  jpowef 
ioduced  a  large  and  powerlul  body  lof  nbigs, 

•  liMided  by  the  heir^pparent  of  tbei  throne,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Tories,  and  a  truce 
•ven  with  the  Jacobites.  AAer  air  Robert's 
itiXlf  the  ban  which  lay  on  the  Tory  party  was 
taken  off.   The  chief  places  in  the  ammaistn^ 

-  tion  oontinued  to  be  filled  by  Whigs,  and^ 
.  indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been  filled  other- 
wise ;  for  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry,  thcwgh 
8tP09g  in  numbers  and  in  property,  had  among 
them  scarcely  a  single  man  di^tingqished  bv 
ttleiMs,  either  for  business  or  for  debate.  A 
lew  of  them,  however,  were  admitted  to  sub^ 

.  ordiimte  offices ;  and  this  indnlgeuce  produced 
a  softening  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  whole 

<  bedy.  The  first  levee  of  G^rge  the  ISeoond 
after  Walpole's  resignation  was  a  remarkar 
ble  spectacle.  Mingled  with  the  constant  sup- 
TOrlers  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  with  tlie 
kassells,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  Pelhams, 
appeared  a  crowd  of  faces  utterly  unknown  to 
the  pages  and  gentlemen»usb'ers,  lords  of  rural 
manors,  whose  ale  and  fox-bounds  were  re- 
nowned m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mendip 
hillsy  or  round  the  Wrekin,  but  who  had  never 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  palace  since  the 

-  days  when.Oxford.  with  the  white  staff  in  his 
bend,  stood  behind  Queen  Anne. 

DuriDg  the  eighteen  years  which  followed 
this  day,  both  factions  were  gradually  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  repose.  The  apathy  of 
the  public  mind  is  nartly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
■Djast  violence  with  which  the  administration 
of  Walpde  had  been  assailed.  In  the  body 
{•otitic,  as  in  the  natural  b«dy»  morbid  lai|gaor 


generaUv  succeeds  to  morbid  excitement  Th9 
people  had  been  maddened  by  sophistry,  hy 
calumny,  by  rhetoric,  by  stimulants  applM  to 
the  national  pride.  In  the  fulness  of  bread* 
they  had  raved  as  if  famine  had  been  in  tbe 
land*  While  'enjoying  such  a  measure  of  eivii 
and  religious  freedom  |is,  till  then,  no  great 
society  had  ever  known,  they  had  cried  out  for 
a  Timeleom  or  a  Prutus  to  stab  their  oppres- 
sors to  the  heart  They  were  in  this  fi^sine  of 
mind  when  the  change  of  administration  took 
plAce }  and  they  soon  found  tnat  there  wae  Jo 
be  no  change  whatever  in  the  system  of  go- 
venuae^  The  natural  conseqnences  follow- 
ed. To  frantic  seal  succeeded  sullen  indiffer- 
ence. The  cai^t  of  patriotism  had  not  merely 
cc^LSed  to  charm  the  public  ear,  but  had  become 
as  nauseous  as  the  cant  of  Puritanism  after 
the  downfall  pf  the  Rump.  The  hot  fit  was 
overt  the  cold  fit  had  begun:  and  it  was  long 
before  sieditious  arts,  or  even  real  grievances, 
could  bring  back  the  fierv  parojgrsm  which 
had  run  its  course,  and  reached  its  terminaticwL 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  this 
tranquillity.  The  banished  heir  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  headed  a  rebellion ;  the  discontented 
heir  of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick  headed  an  op- 
position* Both  the  rebellion  and  the  opposition 
came  to  nothing.  The  battle  of  Culloden  an- 
nihilated the  Jacobite  partv;  the  death  d 
Prince  Frederic  dissolved  the  faction  whi<^ 
under  1^  gnidance,  had  feebly  striven  to  an- 
noy l^s  father's  government  tiis  chief  fol- 
lowers hastened  to  make  ^eir  peace  with  the 
^ministry;  and,  ^  political  torpor  became 
complete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Fre- 
deric, the  miblic  piind  was  for  a  time  violently 
excited.  But  this  excitement  had  nothing  lo 
do  with  tbe  old  disputes  between  Whin  and 
Tories.  England  was  at  War  with  France. 
The  war  had  been  feebly  conducted.  Minorca 
had  been  torn  from  us.  Our  fleet  had  retired 
before-  tbe  white  flag  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
A  bitter  sense  of  humiliation^  new  to  the 
proudest  and  bravest  of  nations,  superseded 
every  other  feeling.  The  cry  of  all  the  coun- 
ties and  great  towns  of  the  realm  was  for  a 
government  which  would  retrieve  the  honour 
of  the  English  arms.  The  two  most  powerChl 
men  in  .the  country  were  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Pitt  Alternate  victories  and  de- 
feats had  made  thena  sensible  that  neither  of 
them  could  stand  alone.  The  interests  of  the 
state,  and  the  interests  of  their  own  ambition, 
impelled  them  to  coalesce.  Bv  their  coalition 
was  formed  the  ministry  whicn  was  in  power 
when  George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 

The  more  carefully  the  structure  of  this 
celebrated  ministry  is  examined,  the  nuire 
shall  we  see  reason  to  marvel  at  the  skill  or 
the  luck  which  had  combined  in  one  harmo- 
nious whole  such  various  and,  as  it  seemed, 
incompatible  elements  of  force.  The  influence 
which  is  derived  from  stainless  integrity,  the 
influence  which  is  derived  from  the  rtlest  arts 
of  corruption,  the  strength  of  aristocratical 
coimection.  the  strength  of  democratical  ei^thn- 
siasm,  all  mese  things  were  for  the  first  ^e 
fomd  togefher.  Newcastle  brought  to  ttie 
coalition  a  vast  mass  of  power,  which  Mad 
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to^Uat  fr^nr  Wymote  $ai  PeUum. 
Tke  public  oCees,  tke  eliurch,  tlM  courts  of 
lavy  ttic  araT>  tlw  iiaTy,  the  diplomatic  ser- 
'  ViM,  urarmM  witk  bis  cfeatnres.    The  bo- 
rooi^hs,  which  long  alWrwards  made  up  the 
'  iiemorahler  achedides  A  and  B,  were  repre* 
.  aeited  bj  his  Domiaets.    The  great  wh^ 
familwm,  which  dsring  several  generatioas  had 
been  iraiMd  in  the  diecipline  of  partf  warfiMre, 
aai  wove  accustomed  to  stand  together  in  a 
.':irm  pkaiaBZ,  acknowledged  him  as  their  cap- 
'  tahL    Fitt,  m  the  other  hand,  had  what  New- 
castle waMwR,  att  eloqMttce  which  stirred  the 

■  passions  and  dMurmed  the  imaginatioi^a  high 
-npitalion  for  pvHty,  and  the  confidence  and 
miSkat  love  of  millions. 

The  partition  which  the  two  ministers  made 
of  the  powers  of  governmeat  was  singnlarly 
•teippy.  9ach  occupied  arproWnoe  for  which  he 
was  i»ell  qnalified ;  and  neither  had  any  incUua- 
'lien  tointrvide  himself  into  the  province  of  the 
Nodier.  Newcastle  took  the  treasnvy,  the  civil 
:moA  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the  disposal 
^  that  part  of  the  secret  service  money  which 
t  was  then  employed  in  bribing  members  of 
'  Pariiamffiiit  Pitt  was  secretary  of  sute,  with 
'IIm  dhection  of  the  war  and  of  foreign  ailhirs. 
Thns  Che  filth  of  all  the  noisome  and  pestilem- 
•tial  sewers  of  government  was  ponved  into  one 
channel.  Through  the  other  passed  only  what 
was  bright  and  Madnless.  Mean  and  selfish 
.  politicians,  pining  forcommissionerships,  geld 
-stiekB,  and  ribands,  iocked  to  the  great  house 
.«t  the  comer  of  ImmoUi's  Inn  Fields.  There» 
«t  c^ry  leTSe,  appeared  eighteen  or  twenty 
pair  of  lawn  sleeves  t  for  there  was  not,  it  was 
saidr  a  single  if febrte  who  had  not  owed  either 
;  his  first  elevation  or  some  subse^ent  transla- 
.li«n  to  NewoasMe.  There  appeared  those 
members  of  the  House  cf(  Commons  in  whose 
•aileai  rotes  the  main  strengUi  of  the  govem- 
imeat  lay.  One  wanted  a  place  m  the  excise 
for  his  batler.  Another  came  about  a  prebend 
Jbr  his  son.  A  third  whispered  that  he  had 
-always  stood  by  his  Grace  and  the  Protestant 
jBUoceesioa;  that  his  last  deotion  had  been 
▼ery  eiqpeasive ;  that  pot-wallopcfs  had  now 
«o  conscience ;  ^at  he  had  been  forced  to  take 
wp  money  on  mortgage;  and  that  he  hardly 
>iaMw  where  to  tarn  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
!The  duke  pressed  all  their  hands,  passed  his 
•asms  round  all  their  shoulders, patted  all  their 
Imeksy  and  sent  away  some  with  wages,  and 
'uome  with  promises.  Prom  this  trafllo  Pitt 
'Used  iMUgfataly  alood  Not  only  was  he  him- 
self imsorruptible,  but  he  shrank  firom  the 
loathsome  drudgery  of  corrupting  others.  He 
imd  net,  however,  been  tweuQr  jrears  in  Par- 
liament, and  ten  in  ofllce,  without  discovering 
r|K>w  the  government  was  curried  on.  He  was 
-perfectly  uware  thai  bribery  was  practised  on 
u  large  scale  by  his  colleagues.  Hating  the 
practice,  yet  despairing  of  putting  it  down, 
•ad  doubting  whether,  in  inose  times,  any 
•mnnistry  could  smnd  without  it,  he  determined 
to  be  btind  to  it  He  would  see  nothing,know 
nothing,  beHeve  nothiag.  People  who  came 
•^^taUc  10  him  about  shares  in  lucrative  coa- 
'Uracli,  or  about  the  means  of  securing  a 

■  Oomish. corporation,  weiu  soon  put  out  of 
cuuamnaBjce  Wf  ma  UROgant  humility.    Hiey 


did  hmi  too  much  honour.  Such  matters  were 
beyond  his  capacity.  It  was  true  that  his  poor 
advice  about  expeditions  and  treaties  was 
listened  to  with  indulgence  by  a  gracious 
sovereign.  If  the  question  were,,  who  should 
command  in  North  America,  or  who  should  be 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  his  colleagues  would 
probably  condescend  to  take  his  ojunion.  But 
he  had  not  the  smallest  infiuence  with  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  could  not  ven- 
ture to  ask  even  for  a  tide-waiter's  place. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  owe 
as  much  of  his  pc^pularity  to  his  Qstantatious 
purity,  as  to  his  eloquence,  or  to  his  talents  for 
die  administration  <^  war.  It  was  everywheue 
said  with  delight  and  admiration  that  tlm  great 
Oommoner,  without  any  advantages  of  birth 
or  fortune,  ha4  in  spite  of  the  dislike  of  the 
court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  made  himself  the 
first  man  in  England,  and  made  England. te 
first  country  in  ^  w<urld;  that  lus  name  was 
mentioned  with  awe  in  every  palace  lirom 
Lisbon  to  Moscow ;  that  his  troplues  were  in 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  yet  that.he 
was  still  plain  William  Pitt,  witbout  title  cr 
riband,  without  pension  or  sinecure  place. 
Whenever  he  should  retire,  after  saving  the 
state,  he  must  sell. his  coach-horses  and  hitf 
silver  candlestieks.  Widely  as  the  taint  of 
coemption  had  spread,  his  hands  were  clean. 
They  had  never  received,  they  had  never 
given,  the  price  of  infomy.  Thus  the  coalition 
gathered  to  itself  support  from  all  the  high 
and  ail  the  low  parts  of  human  natnre,.and 
was  strong  with  the  whole  united  strength  of 
Tirtue  and  of  mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate  chief 
ministers.  The  subordinate  places  had  been 
filled  on  dm  principle  of  inchiding  in  the  g»> 
▼emment  every  party  and  shade  o£  party,  the 
avowed  Jacobites  alone  excepted;  nav,  every 
public  man  who,  from  his  abilities  or  uom  his 
situation,  seemed  likely  to  be  either  usefol  in 
office  or  fonnidable  in  opposition. 

The  Whigs,  according  u>  what  was  then 
considered  as  their  prescriptive  right,  held  by 
for  the  largest  share  of  power.  The  main 
support  of  the  administration  was  what  nuiy 
be  called  die  great  Whig  coimection— a  con- 
nection which,  during  near  half  a  century,  had 
generally  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  country, 
and  which  derived  an  immense  authority  from 
rank,  wealth,  borou^^  interest,  and  firm  imion. 
To  this  connection,  of  which  NewcasUe  was 
the  head,  belcmged  the  houses  of  Cavendish, 
Lennox,  Fitsroy,  Bentinck,  Manners,  Conway, 
Wentworth,  and  many  others  of  high^note. 

l%ere  were  two  other  powerful  whig  con- 
nections, either  of  which  might  have  been  a 
nuoleus  for  a  formidable  opposidon.  But 
room  had  been  found  in  the  government  for 
both.  They  were  known  as  the  Orenvilles 
and  the  Bedfords. 

The  head  of  the  Grenvilles  was  Richard 
£arl  Temple*  His  talents  for  administration 
and  debate  were  of  no  high  order.  But  his 
great  possessions,  his  turbulent  and  unscru* 
puloQs  character,  his  resdess  aodvily,  and  hk 
skill  in  the  most  ignoble  tactics  of  faction, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  fonnidable  eneniica 
duLt  a  ministry  cqi^^Jfiy^.^^  wg 
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€f  the  prrrj  tetl.  Hit  brother  Qtorgt  was 
tueaxarer  of  the  narj.  Thef  were  anfipfmed 
to  be  OB  terme  of  close  friendihip  with  Pitt, 
who  had  married  their  sister,  a»d  was  the 
most  uxeriovs  of  husbands. 

The  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called  hj 
their  enemies,  the  Bloomsbunr  gang,  professed 
to  be  led  by  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  bat  in  truth 
led  him  wherever  they  chose,  and  very  often 
led  him  where  he  never  would  have  gone  of 
his  own  accord.  He  had  many  good  qualities 
of  head  and  heart,  and  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly a  respectable,  and  possibly  a  distin- 
guished man,  if  he  had  been  less  under  the 
influence  of  his  friends,  or  more  fortunate  in 
choosing  them.  Some  of  them  were  indeed, 
to  do  them  justice,  men  of  parts.  But  here, 
we  are  afraid,  eulogy  must  end.  Sandwich  and 
Sigby  were  able  debaters,  pleasant  boon  com- 
panions, dexterous  intriguers,  masters  of  all 
the  arts  of  jobbing  and  electioneering,  and, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  shamelessly 
immoraL  Weymouth  had  a  natural  eloquence, 
which  sometimes  astonished  those  who  knew 
how  little  he  owed  to  study.  But  he  was  in- 
dolent and  dissolute,  and  had  early  impaired  a 
fine  estate  with  the  dice-box,  and  a  fine  con- 
*stitution  with  the  bottle.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  the  duke,  and  the  talents  and  auda- 
city of  some  of  his  retainers,  might  have  seri- 
ously annoyed  the  strongest  ministry.  But  his 
assistance  had  been  secured.  He  was  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Rigby  was  his  secretary; 
and  the  whole  party  datiftilly  supported  the 
measures  of  the  government 

Two  men  had,  a  short  time  before,  been 
thou^t  likely  to  contest  with  Pitt  the  lead  of 
the  House  of  Gommons — William  Murray 
and  Henry  Fox.  But  Murray  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  Lords,  and  was  Chief-Justiee  of 
the  King's  Bench ;  Fox  was  indeed  still  in  the 
Commons.  But  means  had  been  found  to  se- 
cure, if  not  his  strenuous  support,  at  least  his  si- 
lent acquiescence.  He  was  a  poor  man ;  he 
was  a  doting  father.  The  office  of  Paymaster- 
General  during  an  expensive  war  was,  in  that 
age,  perhaps  the  most  lucrative  situation  in 
the  gift  of  the  government  This  office  was 
bestowed  on  Fox.  The  prospect  of  making  a 
noble  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  of  providing 
amply  for  his  darling  boy  Charles,  was  irre- 
sistibly tempting.  To  hold  a  subordinate  place, 
however  profitable,  after  having  led  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  having  been  intrusted  with 
the  business  of  forming  a  ministry,. was  in- 
deed a  great  descent  Bat  a  punctilious  sense 
of  personal  dignity  was  no  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Henry  Fox. 

We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  fiie 
ether  men  of  weight  and  talents  who  were,  by 
some  tie  or  other,  attached  to  the  government 
We  may  mention  Hardwicke,  reputed  the  first 
lawyer  of  the  age;  Legge,  reputed  the  first 
fiaancer  of  the  age ;  the  acute  and  ready  Os- 
wald; the  bold  and  humorous  Nugent;  Charles 
Townshend,  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile 
of  mankind ;  Elliot,  Harrington,  North,  Pratt 
Indeed,  as  far  as  we  recollect, 'there  were  in 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  only  two  men 
of  distinguished  abilities  who  were  not  con- 
Meted  with  the  government;  and  those  two 


men  ftood  so  l0W  in  pMia 
the  only  service  which  they  could  hare  nt* 
dered  to  any  government  would  have  he«k  lo 
oppose  it  We  ^>eak  of  Lord  Oooffe  ftaek- 
ville  and  Bnbb  Dodinglon. 

Though  most  of  the  ofluual  men,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  were  reputed  Whip, 
the  Tories  were  by  no  means  excluded  from 
empk^ment  Pitt  had  gratified  many  of  them 
with  commands  in  the  militia,  which  inereasad' 
both  their  income  and  their  importance  in 
their  own  counties ;  and  they  were  IhereiDfu 
in  better  humour  than  at  any%me  aiaea  the 
death  of  Anne.  Some  of  the  party  still  con- 
tinued to  grumble  over  their  punch  al  the 
Cocoa-Tree ;  but  in  the  House  of  ComnaoM 
not  a  single  one  of  the  maleeontents  dncst  lift 
his  eyes  above  the  buckle  of  Pitt's  shoe. 

Thus  there  was  absolutely  no  opposition 
Nay,  there  was  no  sigi)  firom  which  it  oonld 
be  guessed  in  what  quarter  exposition  was 
likely  to  arise.  Several  years  passed  dwing 
which  Parliament  seemed  to  have  abdicaM 
its  chief  Auctions.  The  Journals  of  the  Hoiiae 
of  Commons  during  four  sessions  eontaiii  no 
trace  of  a  division  on  a  party  question.  The 
supplies,  though  beyond  precedent  great,  wcte 
voted  without  discussion.  The  most  aninanted 
debates  of  that  period  were  on  road  hilla  and 
enclosure  bills. 

The  old  king  was  content;  and  it  mattend 
little  whedMr  he  were  content  or  not.  It 
would  have  been  iii4K>ssible  for  him  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  a  ministry  so  powerful, 
even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so.  But  ha 
had  no  such  inclination.  He  had  onee^  in- 
deed, been  strongly  pr^udiaed  against  Pit^  and 
had  repeatedly  been  ill-used  1^  Neweastla; 
but  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  the  war 
had  been  waged  in  (Germany,  and  the.smooth- 
ness  with  which  ail  pnblie  business  was  env- 
ried  on,  had  produced  a  fttvourahle  change  in 
the  roval  mind. 

Such  was  the  postnrs  of  afiairs  when,  oa 
the  Mth  of  October,  1760,  Geoife  the  8eeoni 
suddenly  died,  and  George  the  Third,  thea 
twenty-two  years  old,  became  king.  The 
situation  of  Qeorge  the  Third  difiered  widdy 
ftom  that  of  his  grandfather  and  that  of  hm 
greatpgrandfathcr.  Many  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  a  sovereign  of  England  had  been 
an  object  of  afiection  to  any  psirt  of  his  peopla. 
The  first  two  kings  of  the  house  of  Hanovur 
had  neither  those  hereditary  rights  which  hnve 
often  supplied  the  defect  of  mtriu  nor  tbeae 
persona]  qualities  which  have  often  supplied 
the  defect  of  title.  A  prince  mav  be  popvdar 
with  little  virtue  or  capacity,  if  he  reigns  by 
birthright  derived  firom  a  long  line  of  ilfai^ 
trious  predeoeaaors.  An  usurper  may  ha 
popular,  if  his  genins  has  saved  or  aggran- 
dised the  nation  which  he  governs.  Perhana 
no  rulers  have  in  our  time  had  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  affection  of  subjects  dun  the  Bmpnuer 
Francis,  and  his  son-in-law  the  Bmperar 
Napoleon.  But  imagine  a  ruler  with  no  attter 
title  than  Napoleon,  and  no  better  understand 
ing  than  Francis.  Richard  Oromwdl  was 
such  a  ruler;  and,  as  soon  as  an  arm  was 


lifted  up  against  him,  he  fell  without  a  sUMfte^ 
Gaof|e  te  fw 


amidst  universal  derision. 
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tfw  8tt4md  wen  im  a  titattkm 
vMeh  bore  mom  retenblaiiee  to  that  of  Rich- 
axd  Cromwell.  Thejr  were  sared  from  the 
'  Ite  of  Btobari  Cromwell  hy  the  ttreanoiis 
and  able  exertions  of  the  Whig  party,  and  bj 
the  general  conriotion  that  the  nation  had  no 
choice  but  between  the  house  of  Brunswick 
and  Popery.  But  by  no  class  trere  the  Gaelphs 
regarded  wift  that  deroted  affection,  of  which 
Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  and 
James  the  Second,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
fhuHs,  aad  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  misfoi^ 
tunes,  reeeired  innumerable  proofs.  Those 
Whigs  who  stood  by  the  dynasty  so  manfully 
urilh  purse  and  sword,  did  so  on  principles 
indepen^nt  of,  aad  Ihdeed  almost  inoompati- 
bte  with,  die  sentiment  of  devoted  lojdltj. 
The  moderale  Tories  re^^arded  the  foreign 
^^rmasty  as  a  great  eyil,  which  must  be  endured 
for  foar  of  a  greater  eWL  In  the  eyes  of  the 
high  Tories,  the  elector  was  the  most  hateful 
of  robbers  and  t3rraats.  The  crown  of  another 
was  on  his  head;  the  blood  of  the  brave  and 
loyal  was  on  his  hands.  Thus,  during  many 
years,  the  kings  of  En(^land  were  ol^ects  of 
strong  personal  aversion  to  many  of  their 
subfccts,  and  of  strong  personal  attachment  to 
noBc.  They  found,  indeed,  firm  and  cordial 
support  against  the  pretender  to  their  throne; 
but  this  support  was  given,  not  at  all  for  their 
sake,  b«l  for  tiia  sake  of  a  religious  and 
political  system  which  would  have  been  en- 
dangered by  their  foil.  This  support,  too, 
they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  perpetually 
sacrificin|^  their  private  inclinations  to  the 
party  which  had  set  them  on  the  tiurone,  and 
which  maintained  them  there. 

At  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  the  Se- 
cond, the  feeling  of  aversion  with  which  the 
house  of  Brunswick  had  long  been  regarded  by 
half  the  nation  had  died  away ;  but  no  feeling 
of  ailection  to  that  house  had  yet  sprung  up. 
There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  old  Idnrs 
character  to  mspire  esteem  or  tenderness.  He 
was  not  our  countryman.  He  never  set  foot 
on  our  soil  till  he  was  more  than  thirty  years 
old.  His  speech  betrayed  his  foreign  origin 
and  breeding.  His  love  for  his  native  land, 
though  the  most  amiable  part  of  his  character, 
was  not  likely  to  endear  hun  to  his  British  sub- 
jects. That  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  could  exchange  St  James's  for  Hemhaueen ; 
that,  year  afVer  year,  our  fieets  were  emplo]red 
lacoavoy  him  to  the  Continent;  that  the  in- 
terests of  his  kingdom  were  as  nothing  to  him 
when  compared  with  the  interests  of  his  elec- 
torate, oould  scarcely  be  denied.  As  to  the  rest, 
he  had  neither  the  qualities  which  make  dul- 
nesB  respectable,  nor  the  qualities  which  make 
kbertiaism  attractive.  He  had  been  a  bad  son 
aad  a  worse  father;  aa  unfoithful  husband  and 
an  ungracefol  lover.  Not  one  magnanimous 
or  humane  action  is  recorded  of  him ;  but  many 
instances  of  meanness,  and  of  a  harshness 
which,  but  for  the  strong  constitutional  re- 
stcaints  under  which  he  was  placed,  might  have 
made  Uie  misery  of  bis  people. 

He  died;  aad  at  once  a  i)ew  world  opened. 

The  yoirag  king  was  a  bom  Englishman.    All 

bia  tastes  and  habits,  good  or  bad,  were  Eng- 

•  lisfa.    No  portion  of  his  subjects  had  any  thing 
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toreprofteh  him  with.  Bvca  the  reuiaiaipg 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  could  scarcely 
impute  to  him  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  He  was 
not  responsible  for  the  Revolution,  for  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  for  the  suppression  of  the  risings 
of  1716  and  of  1746.  fie  was  innocent  of  the 
blood  of  Derwentwater  and  Kilmarnock,  of  Bal- 
merino  and  Cameron.  Bom  more  than  fiAv 
years  after  the  dd  line  had  been  expelled, 
fourth  in  descent  and  third  in  succession  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,he  might  plead  some  show 
of  hereditary  right.  His  age,  his  appearance, 
and  all  that  was  known  of  his  character,  con- 
ciliated public  farour.  He  was  in  the  bloom 
of  youth ;  his  person  and  address  were  pleasing. 
Scandal  imputed  to  him  no  vice ;  and  flattery 
might,  without  any  glaring  absurdity,  ascribe 
to  him  many  princely  virtues. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty,  a  sentiment  which  had  lately 
seemed  to  be  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  belief 
in  witches  or  the  practice  of  pilgrimage,  should, 
from  the  day  of  his  accession,  have  begun  to 
revive.  The  Tories,  in  particular,  who  had 
always  been  inclined  to  king-worship,  and  who 
had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  an  idol  be- 
fore whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,* 
were  as  joyful  as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when, 
aAer  a  long  interval,  they  had  found  a  new  calf 
to  adore.  It  was  sooa  clear  that  George  the 
Third  was  regarded  by  a  portion  of  the  nation 
with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  which 
his  two  predecessors  had  inspired.  They  had 
been  merely  first  Magistrates,  Doges,  Stadt- 
holders;  he  was  emphatically  a  King,  the 
anointed  of  Heaven,  the  breath  of  his  people's 
nostrils.  The  years  of  the  widowhood  and 
mourning  of  the  Tory  parnr  were  over.  Dido 
had  kept  faith  long  enough  to  the  cold  ashes 
of  a  former  lord ;  she  had  at  last  found  a  com- 
forter, and  recognised  the  vestiges  of  Uie  old 
flame^  The  golden  davs  of  Harley  would  re- 
tum ;  the  Somersets,  the  Lees,  and  the  Wynd- 
hams  would  again  surround  the  throne.  The 
latitodinarian  prelates,  who  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  correspond  with  Doddridge  and  to 
shake  hands  with  Whiston,  would  be  succeeded 
by  divines  of  the  temper  of  South  and  Atter- 
bury.  The  devotion  which  had  been  ao  signally 
shown  to  the  house  of  Stoart^-which  had  been 
proof  against  defeats,  confiscations,  and  pro- 
scriptions ;  which  perfidy,  oppression,  ingrati- 
tude, could  not  weary  out— was  now  transferred 
entire  to  the  house  of  Braoswick.  If  Geofge 
the  Third  would  but  accept  the  homage  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  High-churchmen,  he  should  be  to 
them  all  that  Charles  the  First  and  Charies  the 
Second  had  been. 

The  prince  whose  accession  was  thus  hailed 
by  a  great  party  long  estranged  from  his  house, 
had  received  ftom  nature  a  strong  will,  a  firm- 
ness of  temper  to  which  a  harsher  name  might 
perhaps  be  given,  and  an  understanding  not, 
indeed,  acute  or  enlarged,  but  such  as  qualified 
him  to  be  a  good  man  of  business.  But  his 
character  had  not  yet  folly  developed  itsel£  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  strict  seclusion.  The 
deuractors  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
aflBrmed  that  she  had  kept  her  children  from 
commerce  with  society,  in  order  that  she  might 
hold  an  undivided  empire  ^^^  t|K|iui|i|i4%.Sha 
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MTV  t  f^ty  dMnrtnt  «t]rtaimioB  of  htr  oMi- 
duet  8be  would  gladly,  she  said,  sto  ker  sons 
and  daughters  mix  in  the  world,  if  ftmr  could 
do  so  withoiit  risk  to  iheir  iBorals.  Bnt  the 
proiKgaey  of  the  people  of  qaality  alarmed  her. 
The  joung  men  were  all  rakes;  the  yomg 
women  made  love,  instead  of  waiting  tilt  it  was 
made  to  ^m.  She  conM  not  bear  to  expose 
those  whom  she  loved  best  to  the  contaminaling 
inflaence  of  snch  soeieij.  The  moral  advan- 
tages of  the  syBtem  of  e&eation  which  formed 
tht  Dnke  of  York,  the  Dake  of  Cnmberiasd, 
and  the  Qaeen  of  Denmark,  may  perhaps  be 
questioned.  Cteoiige  the  Third  was  indeed  no 
libertioe ;  but  he  brought  to  the  throne  a  mind 
only  half  opened,  and  was  for  some  time  en- 
'  tirely  under  the  infiuenee  of  his  mother  and  of 
his  Oroom  of  the  Stole,  John  Stuart  Earl  of 
Bote. 

The  Barl  of  Bote  was  scarcely  known,  ev«B 
by  name,  to  the  country  which  he  was  soon  to 
govern.  He  had  indeed,  a  short  time  after  he 
came  of  age,  been  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which,  in  the  middle  of  a  parliament,  had  taken 

eace  among  the  Scotch  representative  peers, 
e  bad  disobliged  the  Whig  ministers  by  giv- 
ing some  silent  votes  with  the  Tories,  had  cou- 
seqtiently  lost  bis  seat  at  the  next  dissolution, 
and  had  never  t>een  re-elected.  Near  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  slnee  he  had  borne  any  pan 
in  politics.  He  had  passed  some  of  those 
yeats  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
fVom  that  retirement  he  had  euMrged  as  one  of 
the  household  of  Prince  Frederic.  Lord  Bute, 
excluded  fh>m  public  life,  had  found  out  many 
ways  of  amusing  his  leisure.  He  was  a  toierar 
Me  amor  in  private  theatricals,  and  was  par- 
tioulariy  successful  in  the  part  of  Lothario.  A 
handsome  leg,  to  which  both  painters  and  sa- 
tirists took  care  to  give  prouMueiice,  was  among 
'  his  chief  qualifiontions  for  the  stage.  He  de- 
vised quaint  dresses  for  masquerades.  He 
dabbled  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  botany. 
He  ptid  some  attention  to  antiquities  and  wwrks 
of  art,  and  was  considered  in  his  own  circle  as 
a  judge  of  painttog,  architecture,  and  poetry. 
It  is  said  that  his  spelling  was  incorrect.  Bnt 
Ihouffh,  in  our  time,  incorrect  spelHng  is  justly 
ooosidered  as  a  proof  of  sordid  ignorance,  it 
ironld  be  most  unjust  to  apply  the  same  role 
to  people  who  lived  a  century  ago.  The  novel 
of  Sir  Charles  Orandison  was  published  about 
the  time  at  which  Lord  Bute  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Leicester  House.  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  remember  the  account  which  Char- 
lotte Grandison  gives  of  her  )wo  lovers.  One 
«fthem,  a  fashionable  baronet  who  talks  French 
and  Italian  fluentlv,  cannot -write  a  line  in  his 
own  language  wimout  some  sin  against  ortho- 
graphy; the  other,  who  is  represenwd  as  a 
most  respectable  specimen  of  the  young  aris- 
tocracy, and  someming  of  a  virtuoso,  is  de- 
scribed as  spelling  pretty  well  for  a  lord.  On 
the  whole,  the  Ban  of  Bote  might  fhirly  be 
caMed  a  man  of  cultivated  mind.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  undoubted  honour.  But  his  vnder- 
standing  was  narrow,  and  his  mannors  cold 
arid  haughty.  His  qoalillcations  for  the  pan 
t,f  a  Mstesman  were  best  described  by  FrederiCt 
whooAen  «adiil^:in  fhewoprincetvloxurrof 
«iie«ring<  at  hisdepeadeift6.    *•  Bute,**  <said'  his 


royal  highaeaa, "yon  ana  thft^aqr'mnir^* 
envoy  as  some  small  proodGataamasttti ' 
then  is  nothisg  to  do." 

ScMdal  represented  the  Choom  of  te 
as  the  ihvonred  lover  of  tho  Frincaa»»Blaiminf 
He  was  uadoabtedly  her  oonfidoMial  ihtmL 
The  influence  which  <he  two  mUtod  oxofoiaed 
over  the  mtod  of  the  king,  was  for  a  tiow  m- 
boonded.  The  prineesa,  a  woman  aad  a  fo- 
reigner, was  not  likely  to  he  a  judieiova  advi- 
ser about  aflairs  of  state;  the  eari  could  aaoondy 
be  said  to  have  served  even  a  noviciate  in  poli- 
ttoc  His  notioas  of  governmeat  had  boom  nn- 
quired  in  the  socie^  which  had  been  m  Ihe 
habit  of  assembling  romd  Frederic  at  Kew  aarf 
Leicester  Hoose.  That  society  conaietod  psiih 
cipally  of  Tories,  who  had  been  reconciled  to 
the  hoose  of  Hanover  by  the  wnktj  wkh 
which  die  prince  had  treated  them,  and  hgr  te 
hope  of  obminiog  high  preferment  when  he 
should  come  to  the  throne.  Their  noKliani 
creed  was  a  peculiar  modification  of  Toryism. 
It  was  the  creed  neither  of  the  Tories  of  the 
seventeenth  nor  of  the  Tories  of  the  onseAeoalh 
century ;  it  was  the  creed,  not  of  Filmer  and 
Sacheverell,  not  of  Perceval  and  Eldon,  h«t  ef 
the  sect  of  which  Bobngbroke  may  be  wnnai 
dered  as  the  chief  doctor.  This  sect  deaorvcs 
commendation  for  havingpoinledoutaad  jaaily 
reprobated  some  great  abnses  which  tjprang 
op  during  the  long  dominntion  of  tho  Whifk 
But  it  is  far  easier  to  poiat  oni  and  Mprohoto 
abuses  than  to  propose  refonna ;  and  tho  rnfiiims 
which  Boiiogbroke  propoaed  wonU  either  bate 
been  utterly  iaeiBoieat,  or  would  have  prodaood 
asuch  more  miachtef  than  they  would  havw  no- 
moved. 

The  revolution  had  saved  the  nation 
one  class  of  evils,  but  had  at  the  same  i 
such  ts  the  imperfection  of  nU  things  ho 
engendered  or  aggravated  another 
evils  which  required  new;  remedies.  Libet^ 
and  property  were  seeure  foom  tho  nttaeka  of 
prerogative.  Gonacienoe  was  psaptstod.  ft o 
government  ventured  to  infringe  any  oC  iho 
rights  solemnly  reoognioed  by  the  instmmaat 
which  had  called  William  and  Mniy  to  iho 
throne.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  thait,  aaihi 
the  new  system,  the  pnblio  inlofssie  aad  the 
public  morals  wore  aerionoly  <adaagora4  hy 
corruption  and  fection.  During  the  kmg  am^- 
glo  ngainat  the  Stnnrts,  the  chief  ohfaat  of 
the  most  eolightened  staieomon  hnd  haam  to 
strengthen  the  fioase  of  Oomnmns.  Tho  ( 
gle  was  over,  the  Tiotory  was  won,  the  I 
of  Commons  wns  supremo  in  tho  otnm  i  and 
nil  the  vices  which  had  tiU  then  boea  Iniasitia 
the  representative  aystem  were  rapidly  «la«e- 
loped  by  prosperity  and  power.  Soarooly  Ittd 
the  execotive  government  heoome  ronHjr  »- 
spoasiMe  to  the  House  of  Commons,  irtam  it 
began  to  appear  that  tho  House  of  Gonnflaoas 
was  not  really  responsible  to  tho  nation.  Maay 
of  the  constituent  bodies  were  under  tho  ahno* 
Into  control  of  individaalat  many  were  i 
oosly  at  the  oooMaand  of  the  highcat  i 
The  debates  were  act  published ;  it  «ao  oa^^ 
soUom  known  out  of  doors  how  a  ssntlanaaa 
had  voted.  Thus,  while  ihe  miaisiry  waa  !&• 
couotable  to  the  Parliaowat,  thenwiort^r^Ms 
Farliameat  wna  nooonntabiatu  nobody. 


-faBrSMi.  KV  ^awm^ 
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«iie1i«ifeifnMliaet8fjit<yiif  «oiiM  be  more  aa* 
Jtml&l  tkaa  that  the  membfrs  should  iasist  oa 
-Mog  paid  ibriheir  volts,  •hookt  tana  them- 
90iv«8  into  cotnbiaalkms  (pr  the  parpose  of 
raisaag  the  price  of  theif  ▼otcs,  aad  should  at 
•fitical  eoajuaetnres  extort  large  wages  by 
ihrecieniag  a  steike.  Thus  the  Whig  miais- 
■ters  of  (George  the  First. aad  George  the  de- 
.eoad  were  compelled  to  reduce  oorraptioa  to  a 
^cjTstom,  aad  to  practise  it  oa  a  gigaauc  scale. 
-  If  we  are  night  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
.aboees,  we  caa  scarcely  be  wroag  as  to  the 
•rtMcdy.  The  remedy  was  sarelv  not  to  de- 
-pd^  the  House  of  Commoas  of  its  weight  in 
.the  stale*  8aoh  a  coarse  would  aadoabtedly 
have  put  an  end  to  parliamentary  corruption 
aad  to  pariiamentary  factions :  for,  when  votes 
-cease  to  be  of  importMice,  they  will  cease  to 
:be  bought,  and  when  kaaves  can  get  nothing 
by  combiniBg,  they  will  cease  to  combine. 
Bni  to  destroy  corruptioa  aad  faction  by  in- 
troducing despotism,  would  have  been  to  cure 
bad  by  worse.  The  proper  remedy  evidently 
was,  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  respon- 
sible to  the  nation ;  and  this  was  to  be  effected 
in  two  waya— first,  by  giving  publicity  to  p>ar- 
Uameatary  proceedsags,  and  thus  placing 
•every  member  on  his  trial  before  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion;  aad  secondly,  by^  so  veform- 
iag  the  coastitution  of  the  House,  that  no  mBD 
lahmUd  be  able  to  sit  in  it  who  had  not  been 
yetanmed  by  a  respectable  aad  independent 
body  of  constitueats. 

Boliagbroke   and   Boliagbroke's .  disciples 
^wtoaubended  a  very  diffirent  mode  of  treating 
Iho  diseases  of  the  stale.    Their  doctrine  was, 
(that  a  vigorous  use  of  the  prerogative  by  a 
'patriot  king  would  at  once  break  all  factious 
conhiaatioos,  and  supersede  the  pretended  ne- 
cessity crf'bribing  members  of  Parliament*  The 
<knig-  had  only  to  resolve  that  he  wonld  be 
master,  that  he  would  not  be  held  in  thraUlom 
-hy  any  set  of  men,  that  he  would  take  for  min- 
iaters  any  persons  in  whom  he  had  coafidence, 
•^tbout  distinction  of  party,  and  that  he  would 
foetraia  his  servants  from  iniuencing,  by  im- 
•asorai  means,  either  the  conatituent  bodies  or 
the  representative  body.  This  childish  scheme 
.pvovad  that  those  who  proposed  it  knew  no- 
tlnag  oi  the  nature  of  the  evil  with  which  they 
•  jNTdeaded  to  deaL    The  real  cause  of  the  pre- 
yaleace  of  corruption  aad  lactioa  was,  that  a 
•Haute  of  CoaimonSf  act  accountable  to  the 
people,  was  more   powerful  than  the  kiog. 
•Bokagbroke's  remedy  could  be  applied  only  by 
a  king  more  powerful  than  the  House  of  dom- 
>«Mas.    H«w  was  the  patriot  prince  to  govern 
iKdffaaee  of  the  body  without  whose  consent 
'he  could  not  equip  a  sk)op,  keep  a  battalion 
tsmdet  anns,  send  an  embassy,  or  d^nj  even 
the  ahargea  of  his  owa  household  ?    Was  he 
to  dissolve  the  Parliament  t    And  what  was  he 
WsalT  to  gain  by  appealing  lo  Sudbury  and 
^<M  fiaium  against  the  vendiity  of  their  repre- 
•eatativesl    Was  he  to  aend  out  privy  seals  ? 
Waa  he  to  levy  ship-moaeyl     If  so,  this 
-boasted  reform  must  conuneace  in  all  proba- 
( Uttt^  by  civil  war,  and^  if  caasumiaated,  mast 
•tewcaasnmmated  by  the  ectaUishjaeat  of  ab- 
-fahtta  aMaar^.    Or  was  the  patriot  kiag  lo 
i4«9!f  thafiooM  pT'COBuoms  withihia  iah4s 


upright  designs  t  By  what  qie^nsl  Inter- 
dicting himself  firom  the  use  of  corrupt  influ- 
ence, what  motive  was  he  to  a4dress  to  the  Dp4- 
ingtons  and  Winningtons!  Was  cupidity, 
strengthened  by  habit,  to  be  laid  asleep  by.  a 
few  fine  sentences  about  virtue  and  union  1 

Absurd  as  this  theory  was,  it  had  many  ad- 
mirers, particularly  among  men  of  letters.  It 
was  now  to  be  reduced  to  practice ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  as  any  man  of  sagacitjr  must  have 
foreseen,  the  most  piteous  and  ridiculous  of 
failures. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  young  king's  acces- 
sion, appeared  some  signs  which  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  great  change.  The  speech 
wluch  he  made  to  his  council  was  not  submitp 
ted  to  the  cabinet.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Bute, 
and  contained  some  ezpressiona  which  might 
be  construed  into  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
affairs  during  the  late  reign.  Pitt  remon- 
strated, and  bq^d  that  these  expressions  might 
be  softened  down  in  the  printed  copy ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  some  Incurs  of  altercation 
that  Bute  yielded ;  and,  even  after  Bute  had 
yielded,  the  long  affected  to  hold  out  till  the 
following  afternoon^  On  the  same  day  on 
which  this  singuUir  contest  took  place,  Bute 
was  not  only  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  bHt 
introduced  into  the  cabinet 

l9oon  after  this.  Lord  Holdemesse,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
concerted  with  the  court,  resigned  the  seals. 
Bute  was  l^nstantly  appointed  to  the  vacant 
p^ce.  'A  geaeral  election  speedily  followed, 
aad  .the  i;^w  secretary  entered  parliament  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  then  could  enter  it, 
as  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of 
Scotland.* 

Had  the  ministers  been  firmly  united,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  court  The  parliament- 
ary influence  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  com- 
bined with  the  genius,  tJhe  virtue,  and  the 
fame  of  Pitt,  would  have  been  irresistible. 
But  there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George 
the  Second  latent  jealousies  and  enmities, 
which  now  began  to  show  themselves.  Pitt 
had  been  estranged  from  his  old  ally  Legge, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Some  of  the 
ministers  were  envious  of  Pitt's  popolarity; 
others  were,  not  altogether  without  cause, 
disgusted  by  his  imperious  and  haughty  de- 
meanour; others,  again,  were  honestly  op- 
posed to  some  parts  of  his  policy.  They 
admitted  that  he  had  found  the  country  iu  the 
depths  of  humiliation,  and  had  raised  it  to  the 
height  of  glory;  they  admitted  that  he  had 
conducted  the  war  with  energy,  ability,  aod 
splendid  success.  But  they  began  to  hint  that 
the  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  state  was 
unexampled,  and  that  the  public  debt  was  in- 
creasing wiUi  a  speed  at  which  Montague  or 
Godolphin  would  nave  stood  aghast  Some 
of  the  aoquisitions  made  by  our  fleets  and 
armies  were,  it  was  acknowledged,  profitable 
as  weU  as  honourable ;  but,  now  that  George 
the  Second  was  dead,  a  courtier  might  ven- 
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tare  to  ask  wbj  England  was  to  become  a  par- 
Qr  in  a  dispute  between  two  German  powers, 
what  was  it  to  her  whether  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  or  the  house  of  Brandenburg  ruled 
in  Silesia  ?  Why  were  the  best  English  regi- 
ments fighting  on  the  Bfaine  ?  Why  were  Uie 
Prussian  battalions  paid  with  English  gold  1 
The  great  minister  seemed  to  think  it  beneath 
him  to  caleulate  the  price  of  rictory.  As  long 
as  the  Tower  guns  were  fired,  as  the  streets 
were  illuminated,  as  French  banners  were 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  to  him  matter  of  indifi*erence  to 
what  extent  the  public  burdens  were  augment- 
ed. Nay,  he  seemed  to  glory  in  the  magnitude 
of  these  sacrifices,  which  the  people,  fascinated 
by  his  eloquence  and  success,  had  too  readily 
inade,  and  would  long  and  bitterly  regret. 
There  was  no  check  on  waste  or  embezzle- 
ment Our  commissaries  returned  from  the 
camp  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to  buy  boroughs, 
to  rear  palaces,  to  rival  the  magnificence  of 
the  old  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Already  had 
we  borrowed,  in  four  years  of  war,  mere  than 
the  most  skilfVil  and  economical  government 
would  pay  in  forty  years  of  peace.  But  the 
prospect  of  peace  was  as  remote  as  ever.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  France,  smarting 
and  prostrate,  would  consent  to  fair  terms  of 
accommodation;  but  this  was  not  what  Pitt 
wanted.  War  had  made  him  powerAil  and 
popular :  with  war,  all  that  was  brightest  in 
nis  life  was  associated :  for  war,  his  talents 
were  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  at  length  be- 
gun to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  was 
more  disposed  to  quarrel  with  neutrals  than 
to  make  peace  with  enemies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  but  no  member 
of  the  government  held  these  opinions  so 
strongly  as  George  Grenville,  the  treasurer  of 
die  navy.  George  Grenville  was  brother-in- 
law  of  Pitt,  and  had  always  been  reckoned 
one  ot  Pitt's  personal  and  political  friends. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  men  of 
talents  and  integrity  more  utterly  unlike  each 
other.  Pitt,  as  his  sister  oilen  said,  knew 
nothing  accurately  except  Spenser*s  Fairy 
Queen.  He  had  never  applied  himself  stead- 
ily to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  a 
wretched  financier.  He  never  became  fami- 
liar even  with  the  rules  of  that  House  of 
which  he  was  the  brightest  ornament  He 
had  never  studied  public  law  as  a  system; 
and  was,  indeed,  so  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  George  the  Second,  on  one  occa- 
sion, complained  bitterly  that  a  man  who  had 
never  read  Vattel  should  presume  to  tmder- 
take  the  direction  of  foreign  afiairs.  But 
these  defects  were  more  than  redeemed  by 
high  and  rare  gifts;  by  a  strange  power  of 
inspiring  great  masses  of  men  witti  confidence 
and  affection;  by  an  eloquence  which  not 
onlv  delighted  the  ear,  but  stirred  the  blood 
and  brouj^ht  tears  into  the  e3res ;  by  originality 
in  devising  plans;  by  vigour  in  executing 
them.  €hrenville,  on  Uie  other  hand,  was  by 
feature  and  habit  a  man  of  details.  Ha  had 
been  bred  a  lawyer;  and  he  had  brought  the 
industry  and  acuteness  of  the  Temple  into 
official  and  parliamenterv  lafo.    He  was  aup- 1 


posed  to  be  intimatdv  acquainted  wift  tbm 
whole  fiscal  system  of  the  Country.  He  ha4 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  law  of  Paili*- 
ment,  and  was  so  learned  in  all  things  rdatin^ 
to  the  privileges  and  orders  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  those  who  loved  him  Imm 
pronounced  him  the  only  person  competent 
to  succeed  Onslow  in  the  Chair.  His  speecbca 
were  generally  instructive,  and  sometinMa, 
from  the  gravity  and  eametmess  witb  wliicli 
he  spoke,  even  impressive;  but  Berer  bril- 
liant, and  generally  tedious.  Indeed  evem 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  he  sone 
times  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  ear  oi  te 
House.  In  disposition  as  well  as  in  Inlelleet, 
he  differed  widely  fVom  his  brother-in-lsw. 
Pitt  was  utterly  regardless  of  money.  K 
would  scarcely  stretch  out  his  band  to  take 
it ;  and,  when  it  came,  he  threw  it  awmj  widi 
childish  profusion.  Grenville,  tiiough  atneily 
upright,  was  grasping  and  parstmonioiM.  Pflt 
was  a  man  of  excitable  nerves,  sanguine  m 
hope,  easily  elated  by  success  and  populmnty, 
keenly  sensible  of  injury,  but  ptmnpt  to  for- 
give ;  Grenville's  character  was  stem,  mtka^ 
choly,  and  pertinacious.  Nothing  was  bmr 
remarkable  in  him  than  his  inclinalioft  al- 
ways to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  thxBgs.  Ht 
was  the  raven  of  the  House  of  Cobubom, 
alwajrs  croaking  defeat  in  the  midst  of  td- 
timphs,  and  bankruptcy  witii  an  overflowiaf 
exchequer.  Burke,  with  general  apptevai^ 
compared  Grenville,  in  a  time  of  quiet  ^d 
plenty,  to  the  evil  spirit  whom  Ovid  deacifteA 
looking  down  on  the  stately  temples  mmi 
wealthy  haven  of  Athens,  and  scarce  sble  li 
refirain  from  weeping  because  she  could  tai 
nothing  at  which  to  weep.  Such  a  mftB  wm 
not  likely  to  be  ponular.  But  to  unpop«ilariqr 
Grenville  op^ea  a  dogged  deterainmtioai 
which  sometimes  forced  even  tlM>ae  whs 
hated  him  to  respect  him. 

It  was  natural  that  Pitt  and  QreBTiUe,  beiif 
such  as  they  were,  should  take  very  dififeiwi 
views  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  Pitt  oomH  see 
nothing  but  the  trophies ;  Grenville  eoiM  set 
nothing  but  the  bill.  Pitt  boasted  that  BaglMi 
was  victorious  at  once  in  America,  m  lodia 
and  in  Germany— -the  umpire  of  the  CoMmen 
the  mistress  of  the  sea.  urenville  cast  mp  Ai 
subsidies,  sighed  over  the  army  extiaosdiaa- 
ries,  and  groaned  in  spirit  to  think  tiMt  Ai 
nation  had  txnrrowed  ei^t  millioBa  im  eat 
year. 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided,  it  was  mm  M  i 
ficult  for  Bute  to  deal.    Legge  waa  tke  iaH  I 
who  fell.    He  had  given  oflimee  to  die  y^mi 
king  in  the  late  reign,  by  refusing  to  avfipoii  a 
creature  of  Bute  at  a  Hampshire  election.  Bt 
was  BOW  not  only  turned  out,  but  in  the 
when  he  delivered  up  his  seal  of 
treated  with  gross  incivility. 

Pitt,  who  did  not  love  Legge,  taw  tids 
with  indifference.  But  the  danger  waa  as* 
fait  approaching  himseUl  Charles  tiM  IW 
of  Spain  had  eariy  conceived  a  deadly  higd 
of  England.  Twenty  years  before,  ubia  k 
was  Kiag  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  hod  bsa 
eager  to  join  the  coalition  against  Msnia  H^ 
resa.  But  aa  English  fleet  had 
peered  in  the  Bi^  of  Naplea. 
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optiliB  bud  1aiiM»  hsd  pnM«ed«d  lo  the 
pttaee,  bad  laid  a  watob  on  the  table,  and  had 
lold  hit  aai'esty  that,  within  an  boor,  a  treaty 
of  neatralitj  nuut  be  signed,  or  a  bombardmeDt 
would  commence.  The  treaty  was  signed; 
the  squadron  sailed  o«t  of  the  bay  twenty^^oor 
hours  after  it  had  sailed  in ;  and  from  that  day 
the  roUng  passion  of  the  humbled  priooe  was 
aversion  to  the  BngUsh  name.  He  was  at 
length  in  a  sitnation  in  which  he  might  hope  to 
gnuify  that  passion.  He  had  recently  become 
King  of  Spun  and  the  Indies.  He  saw,  with 
«ftTy  aad  apprehension,  the  triampfas  of  oar 
nary,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  onr  colonial 
empire.  He  was  a  Bonrboo,  and  sjFmpathized 
with  the  distress  of  the  house  from  which  he 
sprang.  He  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  no  Spaniard 
eonld  bear  to  see  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  the 
pdssession  of  a  foreign  power.  Impelled  by 
such  feelings,  Charles  concluded  a  secret 
traanr  with  France.  By  this  treaty,  known  as 
the  Family  Compact,  the  two  powers  boand 
themselves,  not  in  express  woids,  bat  by  the 
clearest  implication,  to  make  war  on  Bngland 
in  common.  Spain  postponed  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  only  till  her  fleet,  laden  with  the 
treasores  of  America,  should  hare  arrived. 

The  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  kept 
a  secret  from  Pitt  He  acted  as  a  man  of  his 
caphcity  and  enei^^  might  be  expected  to  act 
He  at  once  ffropcied  to  declare  war  against 
Spain,  and  to  intercept  the  American  fleet.  He 
bad  determined,  it  ts  said,  to  attack  without 
dalay  both  Haranna  and  the  Philippines. 

His  wise  aad  rescrfuie  counsel  was  rejected. 
Bote  was  foremost  in  opposing  it,  and  was 
supported  by  almost  the  whole  cabinet.  Some 
of  die  ministers  doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt, 
the  correctness  of  Pitt's  intelligence;  some 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  advising  a 
course  so  bold  and  decided  as  that  which  he 
proposed;  some  were  weary  of  his  ascen- 
ideney,  and  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any 
pretext  One  onlv  of  his  colleagues  agreed 
with  him,  his  brother-in-law.  Earl  Temple. 

Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their  offices.  To 
Pitt  the  young  king  behared  at  parting  in  the 
most  gracious  manner.  Pitt,  who,  proud  and 
fiery  ererywhere  else,  was  always  meek  and 
humble  in  the  closet,  was  moved  even  to  tears. 
The  king  and  the  fiivoorite  urged  him  to  accept 
some  substantial  mark  of  roval  gratitude. 
Would  he  like  to  be  appointed  governor  of 
Oanada  1  A  salary  of  £6000  a-year  should  be 
mnnexed  to  the  ofifee.  Besidenee  wonld  not  be 
required.  It  was  true  that  the  governor  of 
Oanada,  as  the  law  then  stood,  could  not  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in.  authorizing  Pitt  to  hold 
bis  goremment  together  with  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  preamble  should  be  set  forth 
bis  claims  lo  ihe  gratitude  of  bis  country. 
Pitt  answered,  with  all  delicacy,  that  his  anxie- 
ties were  rather  for  his  wife  and  family  than 
for  himself,  and  that  nothing  would  be  so  ae- 
captable  to  him  as  a  mark  of  royal  goodness, 
which  might  be  beneftcial  to  those  who  were 
dearest  to  hint  The  hint  was  uken.  The 
name  gaxette  which  annoonoed  the  retirement 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  announced  also,  that, 
Ifk  4oaf ideration  af  hia  great  public  services, 


his  wife  had  been  created  apeeress  in  her  own 
right,  and  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  for  three  lives,  had  been  bestowed  on 
himself.  It  was  doabtless  thought  that  the 
rewards  and  honours  conferred  on  the  great 
minister  would  have  a  conciliatory  effect  on 
the  pablic  mind.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  thought 
that  his  popularity,  which  had  partly  arisen 
from  the  contempt  which  he  had  always  shown 
for  money,  would  be  damaged  b^  a  pension ; 
and,  indeed,  a  crowd  of  libels  instantly  ap- 
peared, in  which  he  was  accused  of  having 
sold  his  country.  Many  of  his  true  friends 
thought  that  he  would  have  best  consulted  the 
dignity  of  his  character  by  refusing  to  accept 
any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  court  Never- 
theless, the  general  opinion  of  his  talents,  yir- 
tues,  and  serviees  remained  unaltered.  ^Ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  him  from  se^ral 
laree  towns.  London  showed  its  admiratioa 
and  affection  in  a  still  more  marked  manner. 
Soon  after  his  resignation  came  the  Lord 
Mayor's  day.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
dined  at  Guildhall.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests. 
The  young  sovereign,  seated  by  his  bride  in 
his  state  coach,  received  a  remarkable  lesson. 
He  was  scarcely  noticed.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  fallen  minister;  all  acclamations  directed 
to  him.  The  streets,  the  balconies,  the  chimp 
ney-tops,  burst  into  a  roar  of  delight  as  hia 
chariot  passed  by.  The  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  from  the  windows.  The  com- 
mon people  clung  to  the  wheels,  shook  handa 
with  the  footmen,  and  even  kissed  the  horses* 
Cries  of**  No  Bote  r  «  No  Newcastle  salmon!** 
were  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  **  Pitt  for  ever  f* 
When  Pitt  entered  Guildhall,  he  was  welcomed 
by  loud  huzzas  and  clapping  of  hands,  in  which 
the  very  magistrates  of  the  city  joined.  Lord 
Bute,  in  the  mean  time,  was  hooted  and  pelted 
through  Cheapside,  and  would,  it  was  thought, 
have  been  in  some  danger,  if  he  had  not  taken 
the  precaution  of  surrounding  his  carriage  with 
a  strong  body-guard  of  boxers.  Many  persons 
blamed  the  conduct  of  Pitt  on  tlj^  occasion  as 
disrespectful  to  the  king.  Indeel^  Pitt  himself 
afterwards  owned  that  he  had  done  wrong; 
He  was  led  into  this  error,  as  he  was  after- 
wards led  into  more  serious  errors,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  turbulent  and  mischievous 
brothe^in•law,  Temple. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed 
Pitt's  retirement  raised  his  fame  higher  than 
ever.  War  with  Spain  proved  to  be,  as  he 
had  predicted,  inevitable.  News  came  fiom 
the  West  Indies  that  Martinique  had  been 
taken  by  an  expedition  which  he  had  sent 
forth.  Havanna  fell ;  and  it  was  known  that 
he  had  planned  an  attack  on  Havanna.  Ma^ 
niila  capitulated;  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  meditated  a  blow  against  Manilla.  The 
American  fleet,  which  he  had  proposed  to  in- 
tercept, had  unloaded  an  immense  cai^  of 
bullion  in  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  before  Bute 
could  be  convinced  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
really  entertained  hostile  intentions. 

The  session  of  Pariiament  which  followed 
Pitt's  retirement  passed  over  without  any  vio- 
lent storm.  Lord  Bute  took  on  himself  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  had  become  secretanr  of  state,  and  indeed 
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pribe  miniated,  wldiotit  hMng  <mce  opened 
his  lips  in  pnUic  except  as  an  actor.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  small  cariosity  to  know  how 
he  would  acquit  himself.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  crowded  the  bar  of  the 
Lords,  and  covered  the  steps  of  the  thrbne.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  the  orator  would 
break  down ;  but  his  ^ost  malicious  hearers 
were  forced  to  own  that  he  had  made  a  better 
figure  than  they  expected.  They,  indeed,  ridi- 
culed his  action  as  theatrical,  and  his  style  as 
tumid.  They  were  especially  amused  by  the 
ioiig  pauses  which,  not  from  hesitation  but 
from  affectation,  he  made  at  all  the  emphatic 
words,  and  Charles  Townshend  critfd  out, 
"Minute  guns?^  The  general  opinion  how- 
eyer  was,  that  if  Bute  had  been  early  praottsed 
in  delfite,  he  might  hare  become  an  impres- 
sive speaker. 

fo  the  Commons,  Geoi^  Orenville  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  lead.  The  task  was  not,  as 
yet,  a  very  difficult  one :  for  Pitt  did  not  Aink 
fit  to  raise  the  standard  of  opposition.  His 
spiseches  at  this  time  were  distinguished,  not 
only  by  that  eloquence  in  which  he  excelled 
all  his  rivals,  but  also  by  a  temperance  and  a 
modesty  which  had  too  often  been  wanting  to 
his  character.  When  war  was  declared 
against  Spain,  he  justly  laid  claim  to  the  merit 
oThaving  foreseen  what  hkd  at  lehgth  become 
manifest  to  all,  but  he  carefbliy  absta^ed 
frdm  arrogant  and  acriihonious  expresslens ; 
aild  this  abstinence  was  the  more  hdnourable 
to:  him,  because  his  temper,  never  very  placid, 
was  now  severely  tried,  both  by  gout  and  by 
calumnv.  The  courtiers  had  adopted  a  mode 
of  warfare,  which  was  soon  turned  with  fkr 
m()re  formidable  effi?ct  'against  themselres. 
H$Llf  the  inhabitants  of  the  Qrub  Street  garrets 
pdid  their  milk-scores,  and  got  their  shirts  out 
of  pawn,  by  abusing  Pitt.  His  German  war, 
hx^  subsidies,  his  pension,  hrs  wif^s  peerage, 
w^  shin  of  beef  and  gin,  blankets  and  baskets 
of  small  coal,  to  the  starving  poetasters  of  the 
Fleet  Even  m  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was,  on  one  occasion  during  this  session,  as^ 
sailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice  which 
clQled  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  par- 
ties ;  but  he  endured  the  outrage  with  majestic 
patience.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been 
out  too  prompt  to  retaliate  on  those  who  at- 
tatked  him ;  out  now,  conscious  of  his  great 
services,  and  of  the  space  which  he  filled  in 
the  eyes  of  all  mankhid,he  would  not  stoop  to 
phonal  squabbles.  "This  is  no  season,**  he 
said,  in  the  debato  on  the  Spanish  war, "  for 
altercation  and  tecrimmation.  A  day  ha»  ar- 
rived when  every  Englisfaman  should  stand 
foUh  for  his  couiitry.  Arm  the  whole ;  be  one 
people;  forget  etery  thing  but  the  public.  I 
set  you  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanderiDrs, 
sihKing  under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public 
I  forget  both  my  wrongs  and  my  infirmities  P 
Oh  a  general  review  of  his  life,  wd  are  inctined 
to  think  that  his  genius  and  virtue  never 
shone  with  so  pure  an  eMgence  as  dtiilng 
thte  session  of  ITSt. 

The  session  drewtitwards  the  closet  and 
Bute,  emboldened  by  th^  acquiescence  of  the 
Houses,  resolved  to  strike  another  great  blow, 
aifd  to  becdme  first  minister  in  same  as  well 


as  te  mOfky.  Tte  iarfitini,  iMtk  a  fihr^ 
months  before  had  seemed  attjpoweiW,  hii 
been  dissolved.  The  relfeat  of  Pitt  faU  de* 
prived  the  government  of  popularity.  Hew- 
castle  had  exidted  in  the  fall  of  the  iUvstrfciif 
colleague  whom  he  envied  and  dreaded,  and 
had  not  fi>re8een  that  his  own  doon  was  at 
hand.  He  stUl  tried  to  fiatter  himself  that  be 
was  at  the  head  of  the  govenutteBt;  bat  iBsatei 
heaped  on  insults  at  length  undeeeived  kin. 
Places  which  had  always  been  eensidered  as 
in  his  gift,  were  bestowed  without  any  refisr- 
enee  to  him.  His  expostolatioos  only  ealkd 
forth  significant  hints  mat  it  was  time  fbt  Imn 
to  retire.  One  day  he  pressed  on  Bute  the 
claims  of  a  Whig  prelate  to  the  aichhisKopifB 
of  Toiir.  «If  your  grace  ddnks  so  higbfyef 
him,"  answered  Bute,  **  I  wonder  that  ytm  did 
not  promote  him  wiien  you  had  ^tse  poweeT 
Still  the  old  man  chmg  with  a  desperate  grasp 
to  the  wreck.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  (^utistiBB 
meekness  and  Chrietian  humility  equldied  the 
meekness  and  humility  of  his  patient  and  a^ 
ject  ambition.  At  lei^^  he  was  foreed  to  «► 
derstand  that  an  was  over.  He  quittad  that 
court  where  he  had  hdd  high  office  daring  fet^- 
five  years,  and  hid  his  shame  and  legtetaMoag 
the  cedars  of  Olaremont.  Bme  beeame  fihll 
lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  forourite  had  undoubtedlv  conmitted  a 
great  error.  It  is  impossible  to  uaagine  a  tool 
better  Suited  to  hit  purposes  tbaft  that  whioh 
he  thus  threw  awi^,  or  rather  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  If  NeweaMld  had  beeft 
suffiMred  to  play  at  being  first  minister*  Bute 
might  seeurely  and  quimlyhave  enjoyed  the 
su&tsnce  of  power.  The  gradual  intrddvelta 
of  Tories  into  all  the  deptftiients  of  the  fo* 
vemment  mMit  have  been  eff^eled  witfaoal 
any  violent  chunour,  if  ^nt  chief  of  the  great 
Whig  connection  had  been  oetehsibly  at  the 
head  of  affiurs.  This  was  strongly  represenisd 
to  Bate  by  Lord  Mansfield,  a  man  wW  nay 
justly  be  called  the  father  of  modem  ToryisB» 
of  Toryism  modified  to  suit  an  order  of  fliin||s 
imder  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
most  powerftil  body  in  the  state.  The  theories 
which  had  dazzled  Bute  could  aot  impoae  ea 
the  fine  inleUeet  of  Mansfield.  The  temeritf 
with  which  Bute  provoked  the  hostility  <tf 
powerful  and  deeply-Tooted  interests,  was  dk* 
pleasing  to  Mansfield^s  cold  and  timid  natve. 
Expostulation,  however,  was  vain.  Bvte  was 
impatient  of  advice,  drunk  with  success,  eager 
to  be,  in  show  as  well  as  in  reality,  the  head 
of  the  government  He  had  engaged  in  aa 
undertaking,  in  which  a  screen  was  abeolaiely 
necessary  to  his  success,  and  even  to  k^ 
safety.  He  found  an  exoeUent  serem  ready^ia 
the  very  place  where  it  was  most  needed ;  vii 
he  rudely  pushed  it  away. 

And  now  the  new  system  *f 
came  into  fhll  operation.  F(>r  the  first 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hani 
the  Tory  party  was  in  the  ascendant  Hie 
prime  minister  himself  was  a  Tory.  Lotd 
Egremont,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  seerstaiy 
of  state,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  son  of  a  lW]b 
Sir  Francis  Dashwoiod,  a  asaa  of  slender  parti; 
of  small  experience,  and  of  notoriously  im- 
moral cfaaraeteTf  :w»e  mada  ehanoaiior  of  te 
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mk$qB^ti9,t^  aonpftoa  ti|«t  emdd  be  iuM* 
fiiked,  except  that  he  vaa  aTory  aiMl  hadbtea 
a  Jacobite.  The  rojal  henaehold  was  filled 
with 'men  whose  iayottnte  toast,  a  few  jears 
before,  had  been  the  **  King  over  the  water." 
The  relatiTe  ^sitio&  of  the  two  great  national 
seats  of  leamiag  was  snddenlj  ebanged.  The 
VtdrtniVf  of  Oxford  had  long  beea  the  chief 
seat  of  disatfection.  In  troubled  times,  tkt 
High  Street  had  beea  lined  with  bayonets ;  the 
oousges  had  been  searched  by  the  king's  mes- 
iiengers.  Gfare  doctors  weee  in  the  habit  of 
talking  venr  Giqeroaian  treason  in  the  theatre ; 
and  the  nnin^^igFadnates  drank  bnmpers  to  Ja- 
cobite toasts,  ^Lsd  chanted  Jacobite  airs.  Of 
fonr  sQccessiye  Chancallors  of  the  University, 
one  had  notooonsly  been  in  the  Pretendei^s 
service;  the  other  three  were  fnlly  believed 
te  be  in  sectet  correspf  ndenee  with  the  exiled 
fhmi]y«  Cambridge  ha4  therefore  been  espe- 
Giallv  favoured  \>f  the  Hanoverian  prinees, 
imd  had  shown  herself  grateful  for  their  pt^ 
tronage,  George  the  First  had  enriched  her 
library  (  Geoige  the  $econd  bad  oontribnted 
QUiaifioentl^  to  her  senate-honse.  Bishoprios 
and  deanenes  were  showered  on  her  children. 
Her  ChaneeUor  was  Newc^ttle,  the  chief  of 
U^  Whig  aristocraor;  her  High-Steward  was 
Hardwicke^  the  Whig  head  of  the  law.  Both 
her  burgesses  had  held  office  under  the  Whig 
ministry.  Timet  had  now  changed.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  was  received  at  St. 
Jameses  with  comparative  ooldness.  The  an- 
swers to  the  addresses  of  Oxfbrd  were  all  gm- 
^usntss  and  warmth. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  gevemmMit 
were  prerogative  and  polity;  The  sovereign 
waa  no  longer  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
any  subject,  pr  of  an  j  combination  of  subjeets^ 
Cleorge  the  Third  would  not  be.  forced  to  take 
ministers  whom  he  disliked,  as  his  grandfar 
tbuer  had  been  forced  to  take  Pitt.  George  the 
Third  would  not  be  forced  to  part  wi^  anv 
ifhom  he  delighted  to  honouTf  as  his  gmno^ 
father  had  been  forced  to  part  with  Carteret 
A|^  the  same  time,  the  system  of  bnbery  whieh 
hjul  grown  up  during  the  late  reigns  was  to 
e^ase.  It  was  ostentatious^  proclaimed  that, 
t^noe  the-aocession  of  the  young  king»  neithef 
constituents  nor  representatives  had  been 
bpught  ^ih  the  secret  servioe  money*  To 
tree  Britain  from  corruption  and  oligarchical 
eabals,lo  detach  her  from  continental  oooaee- 
tions,  to  bring  the  bloody  and  expensive  war 
with  France  and  Spain  to  a  close,  such  were 
the  specious  objects  which  Bute  professed  to 
proeure. 

Some  of  these  objeeu  he  attained*  England 
withdrew,  at  the  cost  of  a  deep  stain  on  her 
faith,  from  her  German  connections*  The  war 
with  France  and  Spain  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  honourable  iiideed  and  advantageous  to 
our  eountfy,  yet  less  honourable  indeed  aodad- 
▼fmtageoos  than  might  have  been  expected  iVom 
a,  long  and  almpst  unbroken  series  of  victo- 
ries, by  land  and  sea,  in  every  part  of  ibe 
world.  But  the  only  effect  of  Bute's  dom^tie 
administration  was  to  make  faction  wilder  and 
eprruption  fouler  than  ever. 

The  mumal  animosity  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
pfUEties  had  be^ui  to  lainguish  afker  ih9  fall  of 


Watpo1e,and  had  teemed  lobe  almost  extaaor 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second. 
It  now  revived  in  all  its  force*  Many  Whigs, 
it  is  true,  were  still  in  office.  The  Duke  of 
Bedfoid  had  signed  the  treaty  with  France.  The 
Puke  of  Devonshire,  though  much  out  of  h«» 
mour,  stiN  eontinued  to  be  Lord-chamberlain» 
Grtnville,  who  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Fox,  who  still  .enj<md  in  silencn  the  immenee. 
gains  ef  the  Pay-Olfice^  had  always  been  re* 
garded  as  strong  Whigs*  But  the  bulk  of  the 
party  throughout  the  country  regarded  the  new 
minister  with  abhorrence*  There  was,  indeed, 
no  want  of  popular  themes  for  invective  against 
hisoharaeier.  He  was  afhvourite ;  and  favour- 
ites have  always  been  odious  in  this  country. 
No  mere  favonriie  bad  been  at  the  head  of  the 
govemmentfr  since  the  dagger  of  FeUon  reached 
the  heart  ef  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham.  After 
that  event,  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  most 
frivolous  of  the  Stuarts  bad  felt  the  necess^ 
of  confiding  the  chief  direction  of  affhirs  to 
men  who  bad  given  some  proof  of  parliamen- 
tary or  official  talent*  Strafibrd,  Falklandr 
Clarendon,  Clifford^  Shaftesbury,  Lauderdale, 
Danby,  Temple,  Halifax,  Rochester,  Sunder- 
laad,  whatever  their  faults  might  be,  were  all 
men  of  acknowledged  ability.  They  did  not 
owe  their  eminence  merely  to  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign.  On  the  contrary,  they  owed  the  &- 
vour  of  the  sovereign  to  their  eminence.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  had  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  court  by  the  capacity  and  vigour  whteh 
they  had  shown  in  opposition.  The  BevohiH 
tion  seemed  to  have  for  ever  secured  the  state 
against  the  domination  of  a  Carr  or  a  ViUiers. 
Now,  howeveff»  the  personal  regard  of  the  king 
had  at  once  raised  a  man  who  had  seen  no* 
thing  of  public  business,  who  had  never  opened  - 
hie  lips  in  Parliament,  over  the  heads  of  a 
crowd  of  emineKt  orators,  financiers,  diptoma* 
tists*  From  a  private  gentleman,  this  fortuoate 
tninion  had  at  once  been  mmed  into  a  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  bad  made  his  maiden  speeeh 
when  at  the  bead  of  the  administration.  The 
vulgar  resorted  to  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  the  coarsest  ribaklry  against 
the  Princess  Mother  was  scrawled  on  every 
wall  and  in  every  alley* 

This  was  not  all.  The  spirit  of  party,  rbuasd 
by  impolitia  provocation  from  its  long  sleep, 
roused  in  turn  a  still  fiercer  and  more  maUg* 
nant  fhry,  the  spirit  of  national  animosity. 
The  grudge  of  Whig  against  Tory  was  mingled 
with  the  grudge  of  Bnglishman  against  Seoi. 
The  two  sections  of  the  great  British  people 
bad  not  yel  been  indissolubly  blended  together^ 
The  events  of  1716  and  of  1744  had  led  pain* 
M  aad  enduring  tnicee*  The  tradesmen  of 
Comhill  had  been  in  dread  of  seeing  their  tills 
and  warehouses  plundered  by  bare-legged 
mountaineers  from  the  Grampians.  They  still 
reeoUeeted  that  Black  Friday,  when  the  news 
came  that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  when  all 
the  shops  in  the  city  were  dosed,  and  when  the 
Bank  of  England  began  lo  pay  in  sixpences. 
The  Sects,  on  the  other  hand,  remembered, 
with  natural  resenunent,  the  severity  with 
which  the  insurgents  had  been  chastised,  the 
military  outrages,  the  humiliating  laws,  the 
heads  fixed  on  Tempk  Bar,  the  fires  and  quar* 
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teriif^loeki  •&  KenateftiMi  Ooimmmi.  TIm 
fiiTonrit*  did  not  sofler  the  Biglish  to  forget 
from  nrhmt  part  of  Um  island  be  oame.  The  etj 
of  til  the  sontb  was  that  the  puMlo  oOees,  the 
army,  the  navy,  were  filled  with  high-cbeeked 
DmnmuMkls,  aiMl  Erskines,  Maedoaalds  and 
Macfillivrays,  who  could  not  ulk  a  Christian 
tongae,  and  some  of  whom  had  bet  lately  be- 
gan to  wear  Ohristian  breeches.  All  the  old 
jokes  on  hills  withoat  trees,  girls  withont 
stockings,  men  eating  the  food  of  horses,  paite 
emptied  from  the  fonrteenth  story,  were  point- 
ed against  these  Incky  adrentarers.  To  the 
bonotir  of  the  Scots  it  must  be  said,  that  their 
pmdence  and  their  pride  restrained  them  from 
retaliation.  Like  the  princess  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  they  slopped  their  ears  tight,  and,  nnmoved 
by  the  shrillest  notes  of  abuse,  walked  on, 
without  once  looking  roimd,  straight  towards 
the  Golden  Fountain. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  reading,  aflbcied,  from  the 
moment  of  his  deration,  the  character  of  a 
MiBcenas.  If  he  expected  lo  conciliate  the 
public  by  enconraging  literatore  and  art,  he 
was  grievously  misuken.  bideed,  none  cf  the 
objects  of  his  munificence,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have  been 
well  selected ;  and  the  public,  not  unnaturally, 
ascribed  the  selection  of  Johnson  rather  to  the 
doctor's  political  prejudices  than  to  his  literary 
merits.  For  a  wretched  scribbler  named  8heb- 
beare,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  John- 
son except  violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had 
stood  in  the  pUloiy  for  a  libel  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  honoured  with  a  mark  of  royal  ap- 
probation, similar  to  that  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary,  and 
of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  It  was  re- 
marked that  Adam,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  court 
architect,  and  that  Ramsay,  a  Scotchman,  was 
the  court  painter,  and  was  preferred  to  B^- 
Bolds.  Mallet,  a  Scotchman  of  no  high  literary 
fame,  and  of  infkmous  character,  partook 
largely -of  the  liberality  of  the  government 
John  Home,  aSeotchman,  was  rewarded  for  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  both  wMi  a  pension  and 
wivb  a  sinecure  place.  But,  when  the  author 
of  the  Bard,  and  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churehyard,  ventured  to  ask  for  a  professor- 
ship, the  emoluments  of  which  h^  much  need- 
ed, and  for  the  duties  of  which  he  was,  in  many 
respects,  better  qualified  than  any  man  living, 
he  was  refused ;  and  the  post  was  bestowed  on 
the  pedagogue  under  whose  care  the  fovourite's 
son-in-law.  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  made  such 
signal  proficiency  in  the  graces  and  in  the  hu- 
mane virtues. 

Thus,  the  first  lotd  of  Ae  treasury  was  de- 
tested by  many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a  fttvour«> 
its,  and  by  many  as  a  Scot  All  the  hatred 
which  fiowed  from  these  various  sources  soon 
mingled,  and  was  directed  in  one  torrent  of 
obloquy  against  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  negotiated  that  treaty, 
was  hooted  through  the  streets.  Bute  was  at- 
tacked in  his  chair,  and  was  widi  difleuKy 
rescued  by  a  troop  of  guards.  He  oould  hardly 
walk  the  streets  in  safoty  without  disguising 
himself.  A  gentleman  who  died  not  many 
yean  ago  used  to  say,  that  be  once  reeogniaed 


Ae  fovouito  eari  in  Hw  piikn  of  ( 
Garden,  mufled  in  a  Imge  coat,  and  wifii  a  hat 
and  wig  drawn  down  over  his  brows.  Hit 
lordship's  established  type  with  the  meb  was 
a  jack«boot,  a  wretched  pun  on  his  Chiislian 
name  and  title.  A  jack-boot,  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  petticoat,  was  sometimes 
fastened  on  a  gallows,  and  sometimes  com- 
mitted to  the  fluses.  Libels  on  the  couit,  ex- 
ceeding in  audacity  and  rancour  any  Aat  hai 
been  published  for  nmny  years,  now  appeared 
daily  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Wilkes,  with 
lively  insolence,  compared  die  modier  of 
€leorge  the  Third  to  the  mother  of  Edward  te 
Third,  and  the  Scotch  minister  to  the  geafle 
Mortimer.  Churchill,  with  aH  the  enetgy  ef 
hatred,  deplored  the  fote  of  his  country,  in- 
vaded by  a  new  race  of  savages,  more  cmd 
and  ravenous  than  the  Ficts  or  the  Danes,  te 
poor,  proud  children  of  leprosy  and  hunger. 
It  is  a  slight  circumstance,  but  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  that  in  this  year  pamphleteers  firM 
ventured  to  print  at  length  the  names  of  te 
great  men  whom  they  lampooned.  George  ^ 
Second  had  always  been  the  K .  His  mi- 
nisters had  been  Sir  R W ,Mr.  P— ^ 

and  the  Duke  of  N .    But  «ie  Ubellenof 

George  the  Third,  of  the  Princess  Mother,sni 
oi  Lord  Bute,  did  not  give  quarter  to  a  single 
voweL 

It  was  supposed  that  Lord  Temple  seerefif 
encouraged  me  mdst  scurrilous  assaBants  ei 
the  government  In  truth,  those  who  knew 
his  habits  tracked  him  as  men  tracked  a  flsoic 
It  was  his  nature  to  grub  underground.  Whea- 
ever  a  heap  of  diit  was  fiung  up,  it  might  wdl 
be  suspected  that  he  was  at  work  in  some  foal 
crooked  labjrrinth  below.  But  Pitt  turned 
away  from  the  fildi^  work  of  opposition,  with 
the  same  scorn  with  which  he  had  turned 
away  from  the  filthy  woi^  of  goveniment  He 
had  the  magnanimity  to  proclaim  everywhere 
the  disgust  that  he  felt  at  the  insults  ofilHed  by 
his  own  adherents  to  the  Scottish  nation,  sac 
missed  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the  eourage 
and  fidelity  which  the  Highland  regiments  Imd 
displa]red  through  the  whole  war.  But,  thevgh 
he  disdained  to  use  any  but  lawfhl  and  honom^ 
able  weapons,  it  was  well  known  that  his  ftir 
btows  were  likely  to  be  for  more  formidabls 
than  the  privy  thrusts  of  tais  brother^n-lBW^ 
stiletto. 

Bute's  heart  began  to  foil  him.  The  Houses 
were  about  to  meet  Hie  treaty  wenid  instantly 
be  the  subject  of  discussion.  It  was  probable 
that  Pitt,  the  great  Whig  connection,  and  the 
multitude,  would  all  be  on  the  same  side.  TV 
fovourito  had  profossed  to  hold  in  abhorrence 
those  means  by  which  preceding  ministoff 
had  kept  the  House  of  Obmmons  in  good  In* 
mour.  He  now  began  to  think  that  he  had 
been  too  scrupulous.  His  Utopian  vislens 
were  at  an  end.  It  was  necessary,  not  only  is 
bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  shamelessly  and  tap 
tiously  than  his  predecessors,  in  order  to  malt 
up  for  lost  time.  A  majority  must  be  securii 
no  matter  by  what  means.  Could  Orenvillr 
dothisi  W^ouMhedolt!  His  firmness  sad 
ability  bad  not  yet  been  tried  in  any  perOoui 
crisis.  He  had  been  generally  regarded  as  ss 
humble  foUower  of  his  brotlMr  TempK  and 
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of  kts  bi|ithec-iii4aw9  Pitt,  fnd  was  sappoaed, 
tiiough  with  litUe  reason,  to  be  still  favourably 
inclined  towards  them.  Other  aid  must  be 
called  in.  And  where  was  other  aid  to  be 
Couod  1 

.  There  was  one  man  whose  shai7>  and  manly 
logic  had  oAen  in  debate  been  found  a  match 
for  the  loAy  and  impassioned  rhetoric  of  Pitt, 
whose  talents  for  jobbing  were  not  inferior  to 
his  talents  for  debate,  whose  dauntless  spirit 
shrank  from  no  difficulty  or  danger,  and  who 
was  as  little  troubled  with  scruples  as  with 
<ear&  Henry  Pox,  or  nobody,  could  weather 
the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst.  Yet  was 
be  a  person  to  whom  the  court,  even  in  that 
extremi^r,  was  unwilling  to  have  recourse. 
Be  bad  always  been  i^garded  as  a  Whig  of  the 
Vhifis.  He  had  been  the  friend  and  disciple 
pi  Walpole.  He  had  long  been  connected  bv 
close  ties  with  William  Buke  of  Cumberland. 
By  the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any 
man  living.  80  strong  was  their  aversion  to 
him,  that  when,  in  the  Tate  reiffn,  he  attempted 
to  form  a  party  against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
they  had  thrown  all  their  weight  into  New- 
fiasUe's  scale.  By  the  Scots,  Fox  was  abhor- 
red as  the  confidential  friend  of  the  conqueror 
ol*  Cullodeo.   He  was,  on  personal  grounds, 

fiost  obnoxious  to  the  Princess  Mother.  For 
e  had,  immediately  aAer  her  husband's  death, 
advised  the  late  king  to  take  the  education  of 
her  ton,  the  heir^apparcnt,  entirely  out  of  her 
Viands*  He  had  recently  given,  if  possible, 
•till  deeper  offence ;  for  he  had  indulged,  not 
without  some  ground,  the  ambitious  hope  that 
his  beautiful  sister-in-law,  the  I«ady  Sarah 
JLennox,  might  be  queen  of  England.  It  had 
'b^eii  observed  that  the  king  at  one  time  rode 
every  morning  by  the  groonds  of  Holland 
Hoose,  and  that,  on  such  occasions.  Lady 
Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shepherdess  at  a  mas- 
querade, was  making  hay  close  to  the  road, 
which  was  then  separated  by  no  wall  from  the 
JawB.  On  account  of  the  part  which  Fox  had 
taken  in  this  singiilar  love  affair,  he  was  the 
.on^  member  of  the  privy  council  who  was  not 
summoned  to  the  meeting  at  which  his  majesty 
ansoonced  his  intended  marriage  with  the 
Princess  of  Mecklenburg*  Of  all  the  states- 
joaea  of  the  age,  therefore,  it  seemed  that  Fox 
was  the  laat  with  whom  Bute,  the  Tory,  the 
Scot,  the  favourite  of  tlie  Princess  Mother, 
^oold,  under  any  circumstances,  act  Tet  to 
ToXf  Bute  was  now  compelled  to  apply. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities, 
which  in  private  life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre, 
and  made  him  dear  to  his  children,  to  his  de- 
peodenis,  and  to  his  friends ;  bnt  as  a  public 
^an  he  Iwd  00  title  to  esteem.  In  him  the  vices 
which  were  common  to  the  whole  school  of 
Walpole  appeared,  not  perhaps  in  their  worst, 
'but  certainly  in  their  roost  prominent  form ; 
ibr  his  parliamentary  and  official  talents  made 
all  hia  faults  conspicuous.  His  courage,  his 
Tehement  temper,  his  contempt  for  appear- 
ances, led  him  to  display  much  that  others, 
jqnite  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  covered  with 
a  decent  veil.  He  was  the  mo«i  unpopular  of 
the  alatesmea  of  bis  time,  not  because  he  siaoed 
more  than  many  of  them,  but  becaose  he  canted 
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He  felt  bis  unpopularity ;  bnt  )ie  felt  it  aftec 
the  fashion  of  strong  minds.  He  became,  not 
cautious,  but  reckles%  and  faced  the  rage  of 
the  whole  nation  with  a  scowl  of  inflexible  de- 
fiance. He  was  born  with  a  sweet  and  gene- 
rous temper;  but  he  had  been  goaded  and 
baited  into  a  savageness  which  was  not  natural 
to  him,  and  which  amazed  and  shocked  those 
who  knew  him  best.  Such  was  the  man  to 
whom  Bute,  in  extreme  need,  applied  for  suc- 
cour. 

Such  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling  to  af« 
ford.  Though  by  no  means  of  an  envious 
temper,  he  had  undoubtedly  contemplated  the 
success  and  popularity  of  Pitt  with  bitter  mor- 
tification, lie  thought  himself  Piu's  match  as 
a  debater,  and  Pitt's  superior  as  a  man  of  busi* 
ness.  Thev  had  long  been  regarded  as  well 
paired  rivals.  They  had  started  fair  in  the  ca- 
reer of  ambition.  Thev  had  long  run  side  by 
side.  At  length  Fox  had  taken  the  lead,  and 
Pitt  had  fallen  behind.  Then  had  come  a  sod* 
den  turn  of  fortune,  like  that  in  Virgil's  fool* 
race.  Fox  had  stumbled  in  the  mire,  and  had 
not  only  been  defeated,  bnt  befouled.  Pitt  had 
reached  the  goal,  and  received  the  prize.  The 
emoluments  of  the  Pay-Office  might  induce  the 
defeated  statesman  to  submit  in  silence  to  the 
ascendency  of  his  competitor,  but  could  not 
satisfy  a  mind  conscious  of  great  powers,  and 
sore  from  great  vexations.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  a  party  arose  adverse  to  the  war  and  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  great  war-minister,  the  hopes 
of  Fox  beean  to  revive.  His  feuds  with  the 
Princess  Mother,  with  the  Scots,  with  the  To- 
ries, he  was  ready  to  forget,  if,  by  the  help  of 
bia^old  enemies,  he  could  now  regain  the  im- 
portance which  he  had  lost,  and  confront  Pitt 
on  equal  terms. 

The  alliance  was,  therefore,  soon  coneluded. 
Fox  was  assured  that,  if  he  would  pilot  the  go* 
vemment  out  of  its  embarrassing  situation,  he 
should  be  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  desirous.  He  undertook  on 
his  side  to  obtain,  by  fair  or  foal  means,  a  vote 
in  favour  of  the  peace.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  he  became  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  Grenville,  stiflinghii 
vexation  as  well  as  he  could,  sullenly  acqui- 
esced in  the  change. 

Fox  had  expected  that  his  influence  wontd 
secure  to  the  court  the  cordial  support  of  some 
eminent  Whigs  who  were  his  personal  friends, 
particularly  of  the  Buke  of  Cumberland  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  disappointed, 
and  soon  found  Uiat,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
difficulties,  he  must  reckon  on  the  opposition 
of  the  ablest  prince  oC  the  blood,  and  of  tha 
great  house  of  Cavendish. 

But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  win  the  battle ; 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  go  back.  It  was  no 
time  for  squeamishness.  Bute  was  made  to 
comprehend  that  the  ministry  conld  be  saved 
only  by  practising  the  tactics  of  Walpole  to  an 
extent  at  which  Walpole  himself  would  have 
stared.  The  Pay-Offlce  was  turned  into  a  mart 
for  votes.  Hundreds  of  members  were  closeted 
there  with  Fox,  and,  as  there  is  loo  much  rea* 
son  to  believe,  departed  carrying  with  them  tho 
wages  of  infamy.  It  was  affirmed  by  persona 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  it 
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Ibnnatiofi,  tbit  tweDty-Uve  thbntand  poirads 
W6re  thas  paid  away  Id  a  single  moroing.  The 
howest  bribe  giTen,  it  was  said,  was  a  bank  note 
for  two  hundred  pounds. 

iDtimidation  was  joined  with  contiptioii. 
All  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
to  be  taught  that  the  king  would  be  obejed. 
The  Lords-lieutenant  of  several  counties  were 
dismissed.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  es- 
pecially singled  out  as  the  victim  by  whose 
iate  the  magnates  of  England  were  to  take 
warning.  His  wealth,  rank,  and  influence,  his 
stainless  private  character,  and  the  constant 
attachment  of  his  family  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over, did  not  secure  him  from  gross  personal 
indignity.  It  was  known  that  he  disapproved 
uf  the  course  which  the  government  had  taken; 
and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to  humble 
the  Prince  of  the  l^liigs,  as  he  had  been  nick» 
named  by  ibe  Princess  Mather.  He  went  to 
the  palace  to  pay  bis  duty.  <*Te11  him,"  said 
the  king  to  a  page,  <*that  I  will  not  see  him.* 
The  page  hesiUted.  **Qo  to  him,"  said  the 
king,  *'and  tell  him  those  very  words.*'  The 
message  was  delivered.  The  duke  tore  oft 
bis  gold  key,  and  went  away  boiling  with 
anger.  His  relations  who  were  in  office  in- 
ttantiv  resigned.  A  few  days  later,  the  king 
ealleafor  the  list  of  privy-councillors,  and  with 
his  own  hand  struck  out  the  duke's  name. 

In  this  step  there  was  at  least  courage, 
ttiouj^h  little  wisdom  or  good-nature.  But  as 
nothing  was  too  big^  for  the  revenge  of  the 
e^nrt,  so  also  wa^  nothing  too  low*  A  perse- 
ciftion,  such  as  ha^  never  been  known  before 
and  has  never  be^*n  known  since,  raged  in 
every  public  department  Great  nuifabers  of 
Ikumote  and  laborious  clerks  ^ere  deprived  of 
their  bread,  not  because  they  had  neglected 
their  duties,  not  because  they  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  against  the  ministry,  but  merely  be- 
'c^tise  they  had  owed  their  situations  to  the 
V^commendation  of  some  nobleman  or  gentle- 
nfaH  who  wa^  against  the  peace.  The  pro- 
scription extended  to  tide-waiters,  to  gangers, 
td  doorkeepers.  One  poor  man  to  whom  a 
p^sion  had  been  giveu'for  his  gallantry  in  a 
'fight  with  smugglers,  was  deprived  of  it  be- 
cause be  had  been  befriended  by  the  Duke  of 
^raOon.  An  aged.widow,  who,  on  account  of 
ncr  husband's  services  in  the  navy,  had,  many 
years  before,  been  made  houseteeper  to  a 
'public  office,  was  dismissed  from  her  situation, 
because  it  was  imagined  that  she  was  distantly 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Cavendish 
family.  The  public  clamour,  as  may  well  be 
'supposed,  grew  daily  louder  and  louder.  But 
^e  louder  it  grew,  the  more  resolutely  did  Pox 
jra  on  with  the  work  which  he  had  begun.  His 
'otA  friends  could  not  conceive  what  had  pos- 
sessed him.  <*I  could  forgive,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  *•  Pox's  political  vaganes,  but 
I  am  quite  con  (bunded  by  his  inhumanity. 
6Ur6ly  he  used  to  be  the  best-natured  of  men." 

Af  last  Pox  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  legal 
opinion  on  the  question,  whether  the  natents 
j'ranted  by  George  the  8econd  were  binaing  on 
Xteorge  the  Third.  It  is  said  that,  if  his  col- 
'teagues  had  not  flinched,  he  would  at  once 
•have  turned  out  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer 
«M}aMcea  in  Eyre. 


Meaawfaile  the  Pariiameiit  met  Hie  ate^ 
isters,  more  bated  by  the  people  than  erefr 
were  secure  of  a  majority,  and  they  hal  alav 
reason  to  hope  that  they  would  have  die  ai- 
vantage  in  the  debates  as  well  as  m  tlbe  divi^ 
sions.  Por  Pitt  was  eonflned  to  his  dumber 
by  a  severe  attack  of  gout.  His  fHends  moved 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  till  he 
should  be  able  to  attend.  But  the  bioOob  was 
rejected.  The  great  day  arrived.  The  discii»' 
sion  had  lasted  some  time,  wfaea  a  loud  husn 
was  heard  in  Palaeesyard.  The  noise  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  up  the  stairs,  through  the 
lobby.  The  door  opened,  and  from  the  aidsl 
of  a  shouting  multitude  came  forth  Pitt,  bone 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  His  fiace  was 
thin  and  ghastly,  his  Kmbs  swathed  is  flannel 
his  crutch  in  his  hand.  The  bearers  aet  hitt 
down  within  the  bar.  His  friends  instantly 
surrounded  him,  and  with  their  help  he  crawled 
to  his  seat  near  the  table.  In  this  condition  he 
spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  against  thepeaoCi 
During  that  time  he  was  repeatedly  fomi  t» 
sit  down  and  to  use  cordials.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  his  voice  was  (hint,  that  his  a^ 
tion  was  languid,  and  that  his  speech,  thongi 
occasionally  brilliant  and  impressive,  was  fe^ 
ble  when  compared  with  his  best  oratorkai 
performances.  But  those  who  reBMmbered 
what  he  had  done,  and  who  saw  what  he  sof 
fered,  listened  lo  him  with  emotion  stroager 
than  any  that  mere  eloquence  can  produce. 
He  was  unable  to  stay  fbr  the  division,  and 
was  carried  away  from  the  House  cmidsl 
shouts  as  land  as  those  which  had  aanmiiieei 
his  arrival 

A  large  majority  approved  the  peaee.  The 
exultation  of  the  court  was  boundless.  'If6w  * 
exclaimed  the  Princess  Mother,  "my  ao*  is 
really  king."  The  young  sovereign  eaoke  ti 
himself  as  freed  from  the  bondage  in  whieh  htt 
grandfather  had  been  held.  On  one  »oiot,  ft 
was  announced,  his  mind  was  anallerahly 
made  up.  Under  no  cireumstanees  whaletcr 
should  those  Whig  grandees,  who  had  e»> 
slaved  his  predecessors  and  endeavoured  tl 
enslave  himself,  be  restored  to  power. 

His  vaunting-  was  premature.  The  reel 
strength  of  the  favourite  was  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  votes  which  hk 
had,  on  one  particular  division,  been  able  «e 
command.  He  was  soon  npin  in  diflkultie& 
The  most  important  part  of  his  budgft  was  a 
tax  on  cider.  This  measure  was  opposed,  ndl 
oaly  by  those  who  were  generally  hostile  to 
his  administration,  but  also  by  many  of  Mb 
supporters.  The  name  of  excise  had  afwayt 
been  hatelbl  to  the  Tories.  One  of  the  ehM 
crimes  of  "Wa31>ole,  in  their  eyes,  had  been  Ml 
partiality  for  this  mode  of  raising  ibonc}. 
The  ToiT  Johnson  had  in  his  Dietionary  g}rt^ 
so  scurrilous  a  definition  of  the  word  *  excise.* 
that  the  Commissioners  of  excise  had  serio^ia- 
ly  thought  of  prosecuting  him.  The  countieb 
which  the  new  impost  partfeularly  afl^etefl 
had  always  been  Tory  counties.  R  was  M 
boast  of  John  PhiliM,  the  poet  of  the  BngtMl 
vintage,  that  the  Ufder-Tand  had  ever  been 
faithful  to  the  ti)rone,and  that  aH  theprvai^ 
hooks  of  her  thotisaad  orchards  had  beea 
beaten  into  swords  for  the  service  of  the  iB 
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flM  tearts*  Tbe  dEiet  of  Bate's  fiscal 
scheme  wt»  tfi  j^roduce  ap  anion  betveea  the 
sentry  and  jeoiaaarf  of  the  Cider-land  and 
tbe  Whigs  of  the  capital*^  Herefordshire  and 
Worcesiershire  were  in  a  flame.  Thecily  of 
Iiondon,  though  not  so  directly  interested,  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  excited.  The  debates 
•n  this  question  irreparably  damaged  the  go- 
vernment. Dashwood's  financial  statement 
had  been  confused  and  absurd  beyond  belief, 
^d  had  been  received  by  the  House  with 
roars  of  laughter.  He  had  sense  enough  to 
be  conscious  of  his  unfitness  for  the  high 
situation  which  he  held,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
nomical  fit  of  despair,  ''What  shall  I  do? 
The  boys  will  point  at  me  in  the  street,  and 
ory,  'There  goes  the  worst  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  that  ever  was*' "  George  Grenville 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  spoke  strongly  on  his 
faToarice  theme,  the  profusion  with  which  the 
late  war  had  been  carried  on.  That  profu- 
siout  k^  ^^  hftd  made  taxes  necessary.  He 
called  on  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him  to 
say  where  they  would  have  a  tax  laid,  and 
dwelt  on  this  topic  with  his  usual  prolixity. 
^  Let  them  tall  me  where,''  he  repeated,  in  a 
monotonous  and  somewhat  fretful  tone.  "I 
say,  sir,  let  them  tell  me  where,  I  repeat  it, 
sir;  I  am  entitled  to  say  to  them— tell  me 
where."  Unluckily  for  him,  Pitt  had  come 
down  to  the  House  that  nigh^  and  had  been 
bitterly  provoked  by  the  reflections  thrown  on 
the  war.  He  revenged  himself  by  murmur- 
ing, in  a  whine  resembling  Orenville*s,  a  Une 
of  a  well-known  song,  ''Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where."  "IC"  cried  Grenville, "  genUemen 

are  to  be  treated  in  this  way" ^Pitt>  as  was 

Ijis  fashion  when  he  meant  to  mark  extreme 
contempt,  rose  deliberately,  made  his  bow, 
4Pd  walked  out  of  the  House,  leaving  his 
l^rother-in-law  in  convulsions  of  rage,  and 
everybody  else  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 
U  was  long  before  Grenville  lost  the  nickname 
of  the  gentle  shepherd. 

But  the  ministiy  had  vexations  still  more 
•erions  to  endure.  The  hatred  which  the  To- 
ries and  Scots  bore  to  Fox  was  implacable. 
In  a  moment  of  extreme  perils  they  consented 
to  pot  themselves  under  his  guidance.  But 
the  aversion  with  which  they  regarded  him 
^roke  forth  as  soon  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  be 
over.  Some  of  them  attacked  him  about  the 
accounts  of  the  Pay-Office.  Some,  of  them 
rudely  interrupted  iiim  when  speaking,  by 
laughter  and  ironical  cheers.  He  was  natu- 
rally desirous  to  escape  from  so  disagreeable 
a  situation,  and  demanded  the  peerage  which 
&ad  been  promised  as  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices. 

It  was  clear  that  there  must  be  some  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  mini$lry.  But  scarce- 
ly any,  even  of  those  who,  from^tneir  situation, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of 
ihe  fovernment,  anticipated  what  really  took 
place.  To  the  amazement  of  the  Parliament 
imd  the  nation,  it  was  suddenly  announced 
iJbat  Bute  had  resigned. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of  this  strange 
^p.were  vnggested.  Some  attributed  it  to 
nrofound  design,  and  some  to  sadden  panic 
pome  said  that  ;he  lampoon*  of  the  opposition 


had  driven  the  earl  from  die  field  t  some  HaX 
he  had  taken  office  only  in  order  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  closer  and  had  always  meant  to  retire 
when  that  object  had  been  accomplished.  He  , 
publicly  assigned  ill  health  as  his  reason  for . 
quitting  business,  and  privately  complained  i 
that  he  wis  not  cordially  seconded  by  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  that  Lord  Mansfield,  in  particu- 
lar, whom  he  had  himself  brought  into  the 
cabinet,  gave  him  no  support  in  ^e  House  of 
Peers.  Lord  Mansfield  wa»,  indeed,  far  too 
sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  Bute's  situation 
was  one  of  great  peril,  and  far  too  timorous  to 
thrust  himself  into  peril  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other. The  probability,  however,  is,  that 
Bute's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  like  the 
conduct  of  most  men  on  most  occasions,  was 
determined  b^  mixed  motives.  We  suspect - 
that  he  was  sick  of  office;  for  this  is  a  feeling 
much  more  common  among  ministers  than 
persons  who  see  public  life  from  a  distance 
are  disposed  to  believe*  And  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  this  feeling  should 
t^e  possession  of  the  mind  of  Bute.  In  gene- 
ral, a  statesman  climbs  by  slow  degrees. 
Many  laborious  years  elapse  before  he  reaches 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of^  preferment  In  the 
earlier  part  (H  his  career,  therefore,  he  is  con- 
stantly lured  on  by  seeing  something  above 
him.  Buring  his  asoent  he  gradually  becomes 
inured  to  the  annoyances  which  belong  to  a 
life  of  ambition.  By  the  time  that  he  .has 
attained  the  highest  point,  he  has  become  pa- 
tient of  labour  and  callous  of  abuse.  He  i^ 
kept  constant  to  his  vocation,  in  spite  of  all 
its  discomforts,  at  first  by  hope,  and  at  la^  by 
habit  It  was  not  so  with  Bute.  His  whole 
public  life  lasted  little  more  than  two  years. 
On  the  dsky  on  which  he  became  a  politician  . 
he  became  a  cabinet  minister.  In  a  few 
months  he  was,  both  in  name  and  in  show, 
chief  of  the  administration.  Greater  than  he 
had  been  he  could  not  be.  If  what  he  already 
possessed  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,. 
no  delusion  remained  to  entice  him  onward. 
He  had  been  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  am* 
bition  before  he  had  been  seasoned  to  its  nains. 
His  ha^ts  had  not  been  such  as  were  likely 
to  fortify  his  mind  against  obloqay  and  public 
hatred.  He  had  reached  his  forty-eighth  year 
in  dignified  ease,  without  knowing,  by  per^ 
sonal  exnerience,  what  it  was  to  be  ridiculed 
and  slandered.  All  at  once,  without  any  pre- 
vious initiation,  he  had  found  himself  exposed 
to  such  a  storm  of  invective  and  satire  as  had 
never  burst  on  the  head  of  any  statesman. 
The  emoluments  of  office  were  now  nothing, 
to  him ;  for  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a  princely 
property  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 
All  the  honours  which  could  be  bestowed  on 
him  he  had  already  secured.  He  had  obtained 
the  Garter  for  himself,  and  a  British  peerage 
for  his  son.  He  seems  also  to  have  imagined^ 
that  by  quitting  the  treasury  he  should  escape 
from  danger  and  abuse  wiUiout  really  resi^ 
ing^  power,  and  should  still  be  able  to  exercise 
in  private  supreme  influence  over  the  royal 
mind.. 

Whatever  may  have  been  hit  motives^  ha 
retired.  Fox  at  the  same  time  took  refuge  ia 
the  Howe  ei*  Lord^^.i^  J^ks^SKi  SgH^Qlk 
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became  first  lord  of  the  tressory  and  dhancellor 
of  the  ezcheqaer. 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this  ar- 
rangement iblly  intended  thatOrenville  shonld 
be  a  mere  pappet  in  the  hands  of  Bute ;  for 
Orenrille  was  as  yet  yery  imperfectly  known 
eren  to  those  who  had  observed  him  long. 
He  passed  for  a  mere  oflScial  drudge;  and  he 
had  all  the  industry,  the  minnte  accuracy,  the 
formality,  the  tediousness,  which  belong  to  the 
character.  But  he  had  other  qualities  which 
had  not  yet  shown  themselves— <)erooring 
atnbition,  dauntless  courage,  self-confldence 
amounting  to  presumption,  and  a  temper 
which  could  not  endnre  opposition.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  be  anybody  s  tool ;  and  he  had 
no  attachment,  political  or  personal,  to  Bute. 
The  two  men  had,  indeed,  nothing  in  common, 
except  a  strong  propensity  towards  harsh  and 
unpopular  courses.  Their  principles  were 
fuodamentalty  different. 

Bute  was  a  Tory.  Grenville  would  have 
bctn  very  angry  with  any  person  who  should 
have  denied  his  claim  to  be  a  Whig.  He  was 
more  prone  to  tyrannical  measures  than  Bute; 
but  he  loved  tyranny  only  when  disguised 
under  the  forms  of  constitutional  liberty.  He 
mixed  up,  after  a  fashion  then  not  very  un- 
usual, the  theories  of  the  republicans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  technical  maxims 
of  English  taw,andthus  succeeded  in  combining 
anarchical  speculation  with  arbitrary  practice. 
The  voice  ot  the  people  was  the  voice  of  Ood; 
but  the  only  legitimate  organ  through  which 
the  voice  of  the  people  could  be  uttered  was 
the  Parliament.  All  power  was  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  the  Parliament  the  whole  power  of 
the  people  had  been  delegated.  No  Oxonian 
divine  had  ever,  even  in  the  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  restoration,  demanded 
for  the  King  so  abject,  so  unreasoning  a  ho- 
mage, as  Grenville,  on  what  he  considered  as 
the  purest  Whig  principles,  demanded  for  the 
Parliament.  As  he  wished  to  see  the  Parlia- 
ment despotic  over  the  nation,  so  he  wished  to 
see  it  also  despotic  over  the  court.  In  his 
view,  the  prime  minister,  possessed  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  to  be 
ma^or  of  the  palace.  The  king  was  a  mere 
Ohitderic  or  Chilperic,  who  might  well  think 
himself  lucky  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy  such 
handsome  apartments  at  Bu  James's,  and  so 
fine  a  park  at  Windsor. 

Thus  the  opinions  of  Bute  and  those  of  Oren- 
Ttlle  were  diametrically  opposed.  Nor  was 
there  any  private  friendship  between  the  two 
statesmen.  Grenville's  nature  was  not  forgiv- 
ing; and  he  well  remembered  how,  a  few 
months  before,  he  had  been  compelled  to  yield 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  worst  administration  which  has  governed 
Bngland  since  the  Revolution  was  that  of 
George  Grenville.  His  public  acts  may  be 
clatsed  under  two  heads— outrages  on  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  press. 
John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Ayles- 
oury,  was  singled  out  for  persecution.  Wilkes 
kttd,  tin  rery^lately,  been  known  chiefly  mm  one 


of  the  most  profane,  lieentioQ^,  and  agnpettifo 
rakes  about  town.  He  was  a  man  of  taste, 
reading,  and  engaging  manners.  His  sprightly 
conversation  was  the  delight  of  green-roons 
and  taverns,  and  pleated  even  grave  hearers, 
when  he  was  snfllcientiv  under  restraint  to 
abstain  from  detailing  the  particulars  of  hit 
amours,  and  fVom  breaking  jests  on  the  New- 
Testament.  His  expensive  ddiaucheriesfbreed 
him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews.  He  was 
soon  a  ruined  man,  and  determined  to  try  hit 
chance  as  a  political  adventurer.  In  Parlia* 
ment  he  did  not  succeed.  His  speaking, 
though  pert,  was  feet>le,  and  by  no  means  in- 
terested his  hearers  so  much  as  to  make  them 
forget  his  face,  which  was  so  hideous  that  the 
caricaturists  were  forced,  in  their  own  despite, 
to  flatter  him.  At  a  writer,  he  made  a  better 
figure.  He  set  up  a  weeklv  paper,  called  the 
North  Briton.  This  journal,  written  with  sone 
pleasantry,  and  great  audacity  and  iropndence, 
had  a  considerable  number  of  readers.  Forty- 
four  numbers  had  been  published  when  Bote 
resigned;  and,  though  almostt every  nnnber 
bad  contained  matter  grossly  libellous,  no  pro- 
secution had  been  instituted.  The  furty-ilMi 
number  was  innocent  when  compared  widi 
the  majority  of  those  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  indeed  contained  nothing  so  strong  as  may 
now  be  found  daily  in  the  leading  articles  of 
the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle.  But  Grea- 
ville  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  new 
spirit  had  been  infused  into  the  administratioa. 
Authority  was  to  be  upheld.  The  goveromeat 
was  no  longer  to  be  braved  with  impunity. 
Wilkes  was  arrested  under  a  general  warrant, 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  conflned  there  with 
circumstances  of  unusual  severity.  His  papers 
were  seized,  and  carried  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
These  harsh  and  illegal  measures  produced  a 
violent  outbreak  of  popular  rage,  which  was 
soon  changed  to  delight  ahd  exultation.  The 
arrest  was  pronounced  unlawful  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  which  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  presided,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. This  victory  over  the  government 
was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  Ciderwsounties. 

While  the  ministers  were  daily  becoming 
more  odious  to  the  nation,  they  were  doing 
their  best  to  make  themselves  also  odious  to 
the  court  They  gave  the  kin^  plainly  to  un- 
derstand tfiat  they  were  determined  not  to  be 
Lord  Bute's  creatures,  and  exacted  a  promise 
that  DO  secret  adviser  should  have  access  tt 
the  roval  ear.  The^  toon  found  reason  to  tut> 
pect  that  this  promise  had  not  been  observed 
They  remonstrated  in  terms  less  respectfld 
than  their  master  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  and  gave  him  a  fortnight  to  make  his 
choice  between  his  favourite  and  his  cabinet 

George  the  Third  was  ereatly  disturbed 
He  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  exulted  in  hii 
deliyerance  from  the  yoke  of  the  great  Whi^ 
connection.  He  had  even  declared  that  his 
honour  would  not  permit  him  ever  again  to 
admit  the  members  of  that  connection  to  Vt 
service.  He  now  fbuod  that  he  had  only  ex* 
changed  one  set  of  masters  for  another  set  tol 
harsher  and  more  imperious.  In  his  distrrtf 
he  thought  on  Pitt    Froa  Pttt  it  was  potsiUi 
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4Mt  better  ierma  mi^t  be  «btaised  than  either 
from  Grennlle,  or  from  the  party  of  which 
MewcasUe  was  the  head. 

GrenviUey  on  bis  reium  from  an  excursion 
into  tbt  coantryr  repaired  to  Buckingham 
House.  He  was  astonished  to  find  at  the 
entrance  a  chair,  the  shape  of  which  was  well 
known  to  hiin,  and  indeed  to  all  London.  It 
was  distinguished  by  a  large  boot,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  great  com- 
moner's gouty  leg.  Grenville  guessed  the 
whole.  His  brother-in-law  was  closeted  with 
the  kin^  Bute,  provoked  by  what  he  con- 
sidered as  the  unfriendly  and  ungrateful 
conduct  of  his  successors,  had  himself  pro- 
posed thai  Pitt  should  be  summoned  to  the 
palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  successive 
days.  What  passed  at  the  first  interview  led 
him  to  expect  that  the  negotiation  would  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  close;  but  on  the 
morrow  he  jGwiid  the  king  less  complying. 
The  best  account,  indeed  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  the  conference,  is  that  which  was 
taken  from  Pitt's  own  mouth  by  Lord  Hard- 
wieke.  It  appears  that  Pitt  strongly  repre- 
sented the  imnortance  of  conciliating  those 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  had  been  so  un- 
happy as  lo  incur  the  royal  displeasure.  They 
had,  he  said,  been  the  most  constant  friends  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  Their  power  and  cre- 
dit were  great;  they  had  been  long  versed  in 
public  business.  If  they  were  to  be  under 
sentence  of  ezchision,  a  solid  administration 
could  not  be  formed.  His  nuuesty  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands 
of  those  whom  he  had  recently  chased  (rom 
his  court  with  the  strongest  marks  of  anger. 
"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Pitt,"  he  said,  "*  but  I  see  this 
will  not  do.  My  honour  is  concerned.  I  must 
support  my  honour."  How  his  majesty  suc- 
ceeded in  supporting  his  honour,  we  shall 
soon  see. 

Pitt  retired,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to 
request  the  ministers  whom  he  had  been  on 
the  point  of  discarding,  to  remain  in  office. 
During  the  two  years  which  followed,  Gren- 
ville, now  closely  leagued  with  the  Bedfords, 
was  the  master  of  the  court;  and  a  hard  mas- 
ter be  proved.  He  knew  that  he  was  kept  in 
place  onlv  because  there  was  no  choice  except 
between  himself  and  the  Whigs.  That,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  Whigs  would  be  for- 
given, he  thought  impossible.  The  late  attempt 
lo  get  rid  of  hun  haid  roused  his  resentment; 
the  Culure  of  that  attempt  had  liberated  him 
from  all  fear.  He  h^d  never  been  very  courtly. 
He  now  began  to  hokl  a  language,  to  which, 
sioce  the  days  of  Comet  Joyce  and  President 
Bradshaw,  no  English  king  had  been  compel- 
led to  listen. 

In  one  matter,  indeed,  Grenville,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice  ami  liberty,  gratified  the  pas- 
sions of  the  court  while  gratifying  his  own. 
The  perseeotion  of  Wilkes  was  eagerly  press- 
ed. He  had  written  a  parody  on  Pope's  Essay 
on  Maa,  entitled  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and  had 
Appended  to  it  notes,  in  ridicule  of  Warbur- 
lon's  famous  Commentary. 
•  This  composition  was  exceedingly  profligate, 
bat  not  more  sa  we  think,  than  some  of  Pope's 


owu  works— the  imi^tion  of  the  second  satire 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  for  example ;  an^ 
to  do  Wilkes  justice,  he  had  not,  like  Pope, 
given  his  ribaldry  to  the  world.  He  had 
merely  printed  at  a  private  press  a  very  small 
number  of  copies,  which  he  meant  to  present 
to  some  of  his  boon  companions,  whose  morals 
were  in  no  more  dauger  of  being  corrupted  by 
a  loose  book,  than  a  negro  of  being  tanned  by 
a  warm  sun.  A  tool  of  the  government,  by 
giving  a  bribe  to  the  printer,  procured  a  copy 
of  this  trash,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers.  The  ministers  resolved  to  visit 
Wilkes's  offence  against  decorum  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  What  share  piety 
and  respect  for  morals  had  in  dictating  this 
resolution,  our  readers  may  judge  from  the 
fact,  that  no  person  was  more  eager  for  bring- 
ing the  libertine  poet  to  punishment  than  LoA 
March,  aAerwards  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Par- 
liament, the  book,  thus  disgracefully  ob- 
tained, was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  whom  the  Dake  of  Bed- 
ford's interest  had  made  Secretary  of  State. 
The  unfortunate  author  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  licentious  poem  had  ever 
been  seen,  except  by  his  printer  and  by  a  few 
of  his  dissipated  companions,  till  it  was  pro- 
duced in  full  Parliament.  Though  he  was  a 
man  of  easy  temper,  averse  from  danger,  and 
not  very  susceptible  of  shame,  the  surprise, 
the  disgrace,  the  prospect  ot  utter  ruin,  pdt  him 
beside  himself.  He  Jiicked  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  Lord  Bute's  dependents,  fought  a  duel,  was 
seriously  wounded,  and,  when  half  recovered, 
fled  to  iP*rance.  His  enemies  had  now  their 
own  way  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  «tlia 
King's  Bench.  He  was  censured;  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons ;  outlawed.  His 
works  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.  Yet  was  the  muhitude  still 
true  to  him.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  moral 
and  religious  men,  his  crime  seemed  light  wheni 
compared  with  the  crime  of  his  accusers.  The 
conduct  of  Sandwich,  in  particular,  excited 
universal  disgust.  His  own  vices  were  noto- 
rious; and,  only  a  fortnight  before  he  laid  the 
Essay  on  Woman  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  had  been  drinking  and  singing  loose  catches 
with  Wilkes  at  one  of  the  most  dissolute  clubs 
in  London.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Par* 
liament,  the  Beggar*s  Opera  was  acted  at 
Govent«Garden  theatre.  When  Macheath  ut- 
tered the  words — •♦That  Jemmy  Twiicher 
should  peach  me  I  own  surprised  me,** — pit, 
boxes,  and  galleries,  burst  into  a  roar  which 
seemed  likely  to  bring  the  roof  down.  From 
that  day  Sandwich  was  universally  known  by 
the  nickname  of  Jemmy  Twttcher.  The  cere* 
mony  of  burning  the  North  Briton  was  inter* 
nipted  by  a  riot.  The  constables  were  beaten ; 
the  paper  was  rescued;  and,  instead  of  it,  a 
jack-boot  and  a  petticoat  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  Wilkes  had  instituted  an  action  for 
the  seizure  of  his  papers,  against  the  under* 
secretary  of  state.  The  jury  gave  a  thousand 
pounds  dsmagts.  But  neither  these  nor  sny 
other  indications  of  public  feeling  had  power 
to  move  Grenville.  He  had  the  PsrIiamenI 
with  him :  and,  according  to  his  political  creed, 
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die  leose  ofiiie  nation  was  to  be  ooHeeted  flrom 
rtie  Parliament  alone. 

9oon,  however,  he  fonnd  reason  to  fear  that 
#Ten  the  Parliament  might  fail  him.  On  the 
question  of  the  legalitj  of  general  warrants, 
die  opposition,  having  on  its  side  all  sound 
principles,  all  constitntional  anthorities,  and 
the  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  mustered  in  great 
ft>rce,  and  was  joined  by  many  who  did  not 
ordinarily  vote  against  the  government.  On  one 
occasion  the  ministry,  in  a  very  full  Honse, 
had  a  majority  of  only  fourteen  votes.  The 
storm,  however,  blew  over.  The  spirit  of  the 
opposition,  fVom  whatever  cause,  began  to  flag 
St  the  moment  when  success  seemed  almost 
Certain.  The  session  ended  without  any  change. 
Pitt,  whose  eloquence  had  shone  with  its  usual 
lustre  in  all  the  principal  debates,  and  whose 
popularity  was  greater  than  ever,  was  still  a 
private  man.  Grenville,  detested  alike  by  the 
court  and  by  the  people,  was  still  minister. 

As  soon  as  the  Houses  had  risen,  OrenviTle 
took  a  step  which  proved,  even  more  signally 
than  any  of  his  past  acts,  how  despotic,  how 
acrimonious,  and  how  fearless  his  nature  was. 
Among  the  gentlemen  not  ordinarily  opposed 
to  the  government,  who,  on  the  great  constitth 
tlonaf  question  of  general  warrants,  had  voted 
with  (he  minoritVy  was  Henry  Conway,  brother 
Of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave  soldier,  a  tole- 
rable speaker,  and  a  well-meaning,  though  not 
a  wis(  or  vigorous  politician.  He  was  now 
deprived  of  his  regiment,  the  merited  reward 
of  faithful  and  gallant  services  in  two  wars. 
Tt  was  confidently  asserted  thai  in  this  violent 
measure  the  king  heartily  concurred. 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  persecution  of 
Wilkes,  or  the  dismissal  of  Conway,  may  have 
^iven  to  the  royal  mind,  it  is  certain  that  his 
majesty's  aversion  to  his  ministers  increased 
day  by  day.  Grenville  was  as  tVugal  of  the 
public  money  as  of  his  own,  and  morosely  re- 
rased  to  accede  to  the  king's  request,  that  a  few 
thousand  pounds  might  be  expended  in  buying 
some  open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham  House.  In  consequence  of  this 
refusal,  the  fields  were  soon  c<wered  with 
buildings,  and  the  king  and  queen  were  over- 
looked in  their  most  private  walks  by  the  upper 
windows  of  a  hundred  houses.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst.  Grenville  was  as  liberal  of  words  as 
he  was  sparing  of  guineas.  Instead  of  explain- 
ing himself  in  that  clear,  concise,  and  lively 
manner,  which  alone  could  win  the  attention 
Of  a  young  mind  new  to  business,  he  spoke  in 
the  closet  just  as  he  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  he  had  harangued  two 
hours,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  clock  opposite  the 
Speaker's  chair,  apologized  for  the  length  of 
his  discourse,  and  then  went  on  for  an  hour 
more.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ibons  can  congh  an  orator  down,  or  can  walk 
away  to  dinner;  and  they  were  by  no  means 
sparinir  in  the  use  of  these  privileges  when 
prenf  ille  was  on  his  legs.  But  the  poor  young 
ling  had  to  endure  all  this  eloonence  with 
Snoomful  civility.  To  the  end  or  his  life  he 
continued  to  talk  with  horror  of  Qrenville's 
•rations. 


About  this  time  took  pfatee  one  of  Ae  wMi 
singular  events  in  Pitt's  Ufk.  There  vu  • 
certain  8ir  William  Pynsent,  a  Soroenetihirp 
baronet  of  Whig  politics,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  days 
i  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  retired  to  rural  pn- 
I  vacy  when  the  Tory  party,  towards  the  end 
'  of  her  reign,  obtained  the  ascendency  in  her 
councils.  His  manners  were  eccentric  His 
morals  lay  under  very  odious  imp«ialioBs. 
Bat  his  fidelity  to  his  political  opinions  was 
unalterable.  During  fifty  years  of  sechisioii 
he  continued  to  brood  over'  the  events  which 
had  driven  him  from  public  \if^,  the  dismissal 
of  the  Whigs,  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  ftie  deatr- 
tion  of  our  allies.  He  now  thonight  tbatbt 
perceived  a  close  analogy  berween  the  well* 
remembered  events  of  his  jrouth  aiKi  the  events 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  extreme  old  age; 
between  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  and  the 
disgrace  of  Pitt;  between  the  elevation  of 
Harley  and  the  elevation  of  Bute;  between 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  8t  John  and  ^  treaty 
negotiated  by  Bedford;  between  the  wrongs 
of  the  house  of  Austria  in  171S  and  the  wron^ 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  in  ITBS.  "Hus 
fancy  took  such  possession  of  the  old  man's 
mind  that  he  determined  to  leave  his  whole 
property  to  Pitt.  In  this  way  Pitt  miex- 
pectedly  came  into  possession  of  near  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Nor  cotild  alt  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  find  any  ground  for 
reproach  in  the  transaction.  Kobody  could 
call  him  a  legacy-hunter.  Nobody  could  ac- 
cuse him  of  seizing  that  to  which  others  had  a 
better  claim.  For  he  had  never  in  his  lif^ 
seen  Sir  William ;  and  Sir  William  had  left 
no  relation  so  near  as  to  be  entitled  to  form 
any  expectations  respecting  the  estate. 

The  fortunes  of  Pitt  seemed  to  flourish ;  hnt 
his  health  was  worse  than  ever.  We  cannot 
find  that,  during  the  session  whidh  began  hi 
January,  1765,  he  once  appeared  in  Pariiament 
He  remained  some  months  in  profound  retire- 
ment at  Hayes,  his  fhvourite  villa,  scarcely 
moving  except  from  his  arm-chair  to  his  be4 
and  from  his  bed  to  his  arm-chair,  and  often 
employing  his  wife  as  his  amanuensis  in  Iris 
most  confidential  correspondence.  8ome  of 
his  detractors  whispered  that  his  invisibility 
was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as  much  to  aiectatioi 
as  to  gout.  In  truth  his  character,  high  and 
splendid  as  it  was,  wanted  simplicity.  With 
genius  which  did  not  need  the  aid  of  stage* 
tricks,  and  with  a  spirit  which  should  have 
been  far  above  them,  he  had  yet  been,  through 
life,  in  the  habit  of  practising  them.  It  was» 
therefore,  now  sun](iised  that,  having  acquired 
all  the  consideration  which  could  be  derived 
fVom  eloquence  and  from  great  services  to  the 
state,  he  had  determined  not  to  make  himself 
cheap  by  often  appearing  in  public,  but,  under 
the  pretext  of  ill  health,  to  surround  hiasetf 
with  mystery,  to  emerge  only  at  long  interval 
and  on  momentous  occasions,  ana  at  other 
times  to  deliver  his  oracles  only  to  a  few  lb- 
voured  votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  his  shrine.  If  such  were  hk 
object,  it  was  for  a  time  f\olly  attained.  Never 
was  the  magic  of  his  name  so  powerful,  ucvv 
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.pecvtiUons  ¥a»«ratioB,  m  dnnag  (bit  jrear  of 
tileaoe  aad  Molosiott. 

While  PUi  WM  thus  mbseat  from  parMament, 
OrenTille  proposed  a  mcasore  de^tmed  to  pro- 
idiioe  a  great  revolution,  the  efieott  of  which 
mHa  kMig  be  felt  by  the  whole  humaii  raee. 
,  We  speak  of  the  mU  for  imposiag  stamp-duties 
.on  the  North  Aaierican  coJouies.  The  plan 
was  emioeutly  oharactenstic  of  its  author. 
^verjr  filature,  of  the  parent  was  found  in  the 
child.  A  timid  statesman  wo««ld  have  shrunk 
.from  a  step,  of  which  Walpole,  at  a  time  when 
.the  colonies  were  (ar  less  powerful,  had  said — 
''*He  who  shall  propose  it  will  be  a  muoii 
bolder. asan  than  I."  But  the  nMure  of  Gren- 
viUe  was  insensible  to  fear.  X  sialesmaa  of 
.lai;ge  views  woaU  have  felt,  that  to  Jay  taxes 
iA  Westminslor  on  New  EnglaDd  and  New 
Vork,  was  a  eonrse  opposed,  not  indeed  to 
4he  letter  of  the  statute4K)ok,  or  to  aoy  decision 
contained  in  the  Term  lleports,  but  to  the 
principles  of  good  ^yernment,  and  to  the 
^irit  of  the  constitution.  A  statesman  of 
iaige  views  would  also  have  felt,  that  ten 
^imes  the  estimated  produce  of  the  American 
stamps  would  have  been  dearly  purchased  by 
even  a  transient  quarrel  between  tlie  nu>ther 
countr}'  and  the  colonies.  But  Grenville  knew 
of  no  spirit  of  the  constitution  distinct  from 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  of  do  national  interests 
•except  those  which  are  expressed  by  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  That  this  policy  might 
.give  birth  to  deep  disconlents  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, {torn  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  ifexican  sea;  Ihat  France  and  Spain 
might  seize  the  opportunity  of  revenge ;  that 
the  Bmpire  might  be  dismembered ;  that  the 
debt — that  debt  with  the  amount  of  which  he 
jperpetually  reproached  Pitfr— mij^bt,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  policy,  be  doubled ;  these 
were  possibilities  which  never  occurred  to 
that  small,  sharp  mind. 

The  Stamp  Act  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  globe  lasts.  But,  at  the  time*  it  attracted 
much  less  notice  in  this  country  than  another 
act  which  is  now  almost  utterly  forgotien. 
^he  king  fell  ill,  and  was  tliought  to  Ik;  in  a 
dangerous  state.  His  complaint,  we  believe, 
'was  the  same  which,  at  a  Uuter  period,  repeat- 
edly iacapacitaled  him  for  the  performance  of 
ills  regal  functions.  The  heir-apparent  was 
•only  two  years  oliL  It  was  clrarly  proper  to 
^uake  provision  ibr  the  adminisuaiion  of  the 
government,  in  case  of  a  i^iinorijt)'.  The  dis* 
cussions  on  this  point  brought  the  quarrel  be^ 
jlweeD  the  court  and  the  mit)istr>'  to  a  crisis. 
The  king  wished  to  be  intmsted  with  the 
power  of  naming  a  recent  by  will  The  minis- 
ters feared,  or  aifected  to  fear,  that,  if  this 
power  were  conceded  to  him,  he  would  name 
the  Princess  Mother,  nay,  possibly,  the  Earl 
of  Bute.  They,  therefore,  msistcd  on  intro- 
ducing into  the  bill  words  confining  the  king's 
choice  to  the  royal  family.  Having  thus  ex^ 
eluded  Bute,  they  urged  the  king  to  let  them, 
}u  the  most  marked  manner,  exclude  the 
Princess  Dowager  also.  They  assured  him 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  undoubtp* 
cdly  strike  her  name  out,  and  by  this  threat 
fliey  wrui^  tram  him  a  relodaiU  assent    In  a 


few  dagFV,  it  appeared  that  te  rcfrescntatieA^ 
by  which  they  had  induced  the  tdng  to  put 
this  gross  and  public  afiront  on  his  mother 
were  unfounded.  The  friends  of  the  princess 
in  the  House  of  Commons  moved  that  her 
name  shotild  be  inserted.  The  ministers  conki 
not  decently  attack  the  parent  of  their  master. 
They  hoped  that  the  opposition  would  come  lo 
their  help,  and  put  on  them  a  force  to  which 
they  would  gladly  have  yielded.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  opposition,  though  hating  the 
princess,  hated  Grenville  more,  beheld  h^  em- 
barrassment with  delight,  and  would  do  nothing 
to  extricate  him  from  it.  The  princess's  name 
was  accordingly  placed  in  the  list  of  persons 
qualified  to  hold  the  regency. 

The  king^s  resentment  was  now  at  the 
height.  The  present  evil  seemed  to  him  mope 
iotoUsrable  than  any  other.  Even  the  junta  of 
Whig  grandees  cocdd  not  treat  him  worse  than 
he  had  been  treated  by  his  present  ministers. 
In  his  distress  he  poured  out  his  whole  heart 
10  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
duke  was  not  a  man  to  be  loved ;  but  he  wm 
eminently  a  man  lo  be  trusted.  He  had  an  in- 
trepid temper,  a  strong  understanding,  and  a 
liigh  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  As  a  general, 
he  belonged  to  a  remarkable  class  of  captains 
—-captains,  we  mean,  whose  fate  it  has  been 
to  lose  almost  all  the  battles  whioh  they  have 
fought,  and  yet  to  be  reputed  stout  and  skilfnl 
soldiers.  Such  captains  were  Coligni  and 
William  the  Third.  We  might,  perhaps,  add 
Marshal  Soult  to  the  list.  The  bravery  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  such  as  distinguish- 
ed him  even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave 
house.  The  indifference  with  which  he  rode 
about  amidst  musket-balls  and  cannon-balls 
was  not  the  highest  proof  of  his  fortitud% 
Hopeless  maladies,  horrible  surgical  opera- 
tions, far  from  unmanning  him,  did  not  even 
discompose  him.  With  courage,  he  had  the 
virtues  which  are  akin  to  courage.  He  spoke 
the  truth,  was  open  in  enmity  and  friendship, 
and  upright  in  aU  his  dealings.  But  his  nature 
was  hard;  and  what  seemed  to  him  justice 
was  rarely  tempered  with  mercy.  He  waa, 
therefore,  during  many  years  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  men  in  EngUnd.  The  severity 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  rebels  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  had  ||^ained  for  him  tbf 
name  of  the  butcher.  His  attempts  to  intro- 
duce into  the  army  of  England,  then  in  a  most 
relaxed  state,  the  rigorous  discipline  of  Pot^ 
dam,  had  excited  still  stronger  disgust  No- 
thing was  too  bad  to  be  believed  of  him.  Many 
honest  people  were  so  absurd  as  to  fancy  thai, 
if  he  were  left  regent  during  the  minority  of 
his  nephews,  there  would  be  another  smother- 
ing in  the  tower.  These  feelings,  however, 
had  passed  away.  The  duke  had  been  living; 
during  some  years,  in  retirement  The  Eng- 
lish, full  of  animosi^  against  the  Scots,  now 
blamed  his  royal  highness  only  for  baring  left 
so  many  Camerons  and  Maophersons  to  be 
made  gangers  and  custom-house  officers.  He 
was,  therefore,  at  present  a  favourite  with  his 
countrymen,  and  especially  with  the  inhabit 
ants  of  London. 

He  had  little  reason  to  love  the  king,  and 
had  shown  clearly,  though  not  obtmsiTeljr,  his 

•    L/iyiii^cu  kjy     -»-_-  "«^  ■•^^  j^  i-*^ 
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^Ariike  of  lie  syttem  whiefc  had  lately  been 
fmrdned.  Bat  he  had  high  and  almost  roman- 
tic notions  of  the  duty  which,  aa  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  he  owed  to  the  head  of  his  hoose. 
'He  determined  to  extricate  his  nephew  from 
bondaf^e,  and  to  efl*ect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Whig  party  and  the  throne,  on  terms 
honourable  to  both. 

In  this  mind  he  set  off  for  Hayes,  and  was 
admitted  to  Pitt's  sick-room.  For  Pitt  would 
not  leare  his  chamber,  and  would  not  commn- 
nicate  with  any  messenger  o(  inferior  dignity. 
And  now  began  a  long  series  of  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  errors  which 
inTolred  his  country  in  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses more  serious  even  than  those  from 
which  his  genius  had  formerly  rescued  her. 
His  language  was  haughty,  unreasonable,  al- 
most unintelligible.  The  only  thing  which 
could  be  discerned  through  a  cloud  of  rague 
and  not  very  gracious  phrases  was,  that  he 
would  not  at  that  moment  take  office.  The 
truth,  we  believe,  was  this.  Lord  Temple, 
who  was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had  just  formed  a 
new  scheme  of  politics.  Hatred  of  Bute  and 
of  the  princess  had,  it  should  seem,  taken  en- 
tire possession  of  Temple's  soul.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  his  brother  George,  because 
George  had  been  connected  with  Bute  and  the 
princess.  Now  that  George  appeared  to  be 
the  enemy  of  Bute  and  the  princess.  Temple 
was  eager  to  bring  about  a  general  family  re- 
eoneiliation.  The  three  brothers,  as  Temple, 
Orenville,  and  Pitt  were  popularly  called, 
might  make  a  ministry,  without  leaning  for 
aid  either  on  Bute  or  on  the  Whig  connection. 
With  Such  views.  Temple  used  all  his  influ- 
ence to  dissuade  Pitt  from  acceding  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt 
was  not  convinced.  But  Temple  had  an  in- 
fluence over  him  such  as  no  other  person  had 
erer  possessed.  They  were  very  old  friends, 
very  near  relations.  If  Pitt's  talents  and  fame 
had  been  useftil  to  Temple,  Temple's  purse 
had  formerly,  in  times  of  great  need,  been  use- 
ful to  Pitt  They  had  never  been  parted  in 
politics.  Twice  they  had  come  into  the  cabi- 
net together;  twice  they  had  leA  it  together. 
Pitt  could  not  bear  to  think  of  taking  office 
without  his  chief  ally.  Yet  he  felt  that  he  was 
doing  wrong,  that  he  was  throwing  away  a 
great  opportunity  of  serving  his  country.  The 
obscure  and  unconciliatory  style  of  the  an- 
swers which  he  returned  to  the  overtures  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  may  be  ascribed  to 
die  embarrassment  and  vexation  of  a  mind 
not  at  peace  with  itself.  It  is  said  that  he 
mournfully  exclaimed  to  Temple, 

**Bztfnxl  te  mequtt,  •nmr,  popMlumqM,  patnsqM 

The  prediction  was  but  too  just 

Finding  Pitt  impracticable,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  advised  the  king  to  submit  to  ne- 
cessity, and  to  keep  OrenvJle  and  the  Bed- 
fords.  It  was,  indeed,  not  a  time  at  which  of- 
fices could  safoly  be  left  vacant  The  unset- 
tled state  of  the  government  had  produced  a 
general  relaxation  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  public  Kcrvice.  Meetings,  which  at  an- 
other Ume  would  haw  been  harmless,  now 
uvnad  to  rioit,  and  rapidty  roae  almost  to  the 


digiifty  of  TebenioM.  'the'ioiiUB  i^fMHh 
ment  were  blockaded  by  die  8pitalfl«tti  wea^ 
ers.  Bedford  House  was  assailed  oa  all 
sides  by  a  furious  rabble,  aad  was  stroDghr 
garrisoned  with  horse  and  foot.  Some  pecfls 
attributed  these  distnHMinces  lo  the  Imnds  sf 
Bute,  and  some  to  the  friends  of  Wilkes.  Bat 
whatever  might  be  the  cavse,  the  effect  was 
general  insecarity.  Under  sveh  eircmnstaneet 
the  king  had  no  choice.  WiUi  bitter  ftehagi 
of '  mortification,  he  informed  the  auaisten 
that  he  meant  to  letain  thenu 

They  answered  by  demanding  from  him  apitv 
mise  on  his  royal  word  never  nsore  to  eoasidi 
Lord  Bute.  The  promise  was  given.  TVr 
then  demanded  something  more.  Lord  Bmn 
brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  held  a  luoraChre  offiee 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackentie  must  be  dis- 
missed. The  king  replied  that  die  ofllce  hsd 
been  given  under  very  peculiar  circuoastancei, 
and  that  he  had  promised  never  to  take -ft 
away  while  he  Ured.  Grenvf  lie  was  obstinate, 
and  the  king,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  yielded. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  over.  TV 
triumph  of  the  ministers  was  complete.  The 
king  was  ahnost  as  much  a  prisoner  as  Chailes 
the  First  had  been,  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ 
Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  policy  wbidh,  mdj 
a  few  months  before,  was  represented  as  hav- 
ing for  ever  secured  the  throne  against  the 
dictation  of  insolent  subjects. 

His  majestjr's  natural  resentment  showed 
itself  in  every  look  and  word.  In  his  extremi- 
ty, he  looked  wistAifly  towards  that  Whig  con- 
nection, once  the  object  of  his  dread  and 
hatred.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had 
been  treated  with  such  unjustifiable  harshBes9, 
had  lately  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  hj  his 
son,  who  was  still  a  boy.  The  kmg  conde- 
scended to  express  bis  regret  for  what  had 
passed,  and  to  invite  the  young  duke  to  court 
The  noble  youth  came,  attended  by  his  unclev 
and  was  received  with  marlced  graciousness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of  the  same 
kind  irritated  the  ministers.  They  had  still  ia 
store  for  their  sovereign  an  insult  which  wooM 
have  provoked  his  grandfather  to  kick  thea 
out  of  the  room.  Greirville  and  Bedford  de- 
manded an  atidience  of  him,  and  read  him  a 
remonstrance  of  many  pages,  which  they  hsd 
drawn  up  with  great  care.  His  majesty  was 
accused  of  breaking  his  word,  and  of  treating 
his  advisers  with  gross  unfairness.  The  prin- 
cess was  mentioned  in  hinguage  by  no  means 
eulogistic  Hints  were  thrown  out  that  Bute's 
head  was  in  danger.  The  king  was  plainly 
told  that  he  must  not  continue  to  show,  as  ks 
had  done,  that  he  disliked  the  sitnatfon  ia 
which  he  was  placed;  that  he  must  fVowa 
upon  the  opposition,  that  he  most  cany  it  fair 
towards  his  ministers  in  public  He  scvenl 
times  interrupted  the'  reading,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  any  connntraicatioa 
with  Bute  But  the  ministers,  disregmrdinf; 
his  denial,  went  on ;  and  the  king  listened  ia 
silence,  almost  choked  by  rage  When  thef 
ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made  a  gesture  ci- 
pressive  of  his  wish  to  be  left  alone.  He  after' 
wards  owned  that  he  dlought  he  should  have 
gone  into  a  fit 

Driven  lo  despair,  he  again  had  veeoorst  H 
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OumbeHatid  again  had  reeouree  to  Pitt  PHt 
was  really  desiroua  to  andertake  the  direction 
of  aflkirs,  and  owned,  with  many  dntifu)  eit- 
pPMiMott^,  that  the  terns  ofi^pred  by  the  king 
were  alt  that  aily  mbjeet  eouM  desire.  Bat 
Temple  was  impracticable;  and  Pitt,  with 
great  regret,  declared  that  he  eontd  not,  with- 
ont  the  concnrrenee  of  his  brotherin^law,  un- 
dertake ^e  administration. 

The  duke  now  saw  only  one  way  of  deli- 
Tering  his  nephew.  An  administration  must 
be  formed  of  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  without 
Pitfs  help.  The  difflcnlties  seemed  almost 
Insuperable.  Death  and  desertion  had  griev- 
ously thinned  the  i^nks  of  the  party  lately 
cupreme  in  the  state.  Those  among  whom 
the  dake*9  choice  lay  might  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  men  too  old  for  important  offices, 
and  men  who  had  never  been  in  any  important 
cMBce  before.  The  cabinet  must  be  composed 
of  bft>ken  invalids  or  of  raw  recruits. 

This  was  an  evil,  jret  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
If  the  new  Whig  statesmen  had  littfe  experience 
in  business  and  debate,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  pare  fhmi  the  taint  of  that  political  im- 
norality  which  had  deeply  inAHited  their  pre- 
decessors. Long  prosperity  had  corrupted 
that  great  party  which  had  expelled  the  Stuarts, 
timiied  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
carbed  the  intolerance  of  the  Hierarchy.  Ad- 
versity had  already  produced  a  salntary  eflect. 
On  the  day  of  the  accession  of  George  the 
^Third,  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  party  ter- 
minated ;  and  on  thai  dav  the  purification  of 
the  "Whig  party  began.  The  rising  chiefti  of 
that  party  were  men  of  a  very  different  sort 
fh>m  Sandys  and  Winningion,  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Younge  and  Henry  Fox.  They  were 
men  worthy  to  have  charged  by  the  side  of 
Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  or  to  have  exchanged 
the  last  embrace  with  Russell  on  the  scaffold 
in  Lincoln*s-Inn  Pields.  They  carried  into 
politics  the  same  high  principles  of  virtue 
which  regulated  their  private  dealings,  nor 
would  they  stoop  to  promote  even  the  noblest 
and  most  salutary  ends  by  means  which  ho- 
nour and  probity  condemn.  Such  men  were 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sir  CTeorge  Savile,  and 
others  whom  we  hold  in  honour  as  the  second 
founders  of  the  Whig  party,  as  the  restorers 
of  its  pristine  health  and  energy  after  h^  a 
century  of  degeneracy. 

The  chief  of  this  respectable  band  was  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  man  of  splendid 
fortane,  excellent  sense,  and  stainless  charac- 
jter.  He  was  indeed  nervous  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he  never  rose 
withont  great  reluctance  and  embarrassment 
to  address  ^e  House  of  Lords.  But,  though 
not  a  great  orator,  he  had  in  a  Mgh  degire 
«ome  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Hechose 
his  friends  well;  and  he  had,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  ^e  art  of  attaching  them  to 
him  by  ties  of  the  most  honourable  kind.  The 
rheerful  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to 
him  througfh  many  yvars  of  almost  hopeless 
opposition,  was  less  admirable  than  the  dis- 
interestedness and  delicacy  which  they  showed 
when  he  rose  to  power. 

We  are  iaelined  to  ihisk  Ihat  tiie  «s«  Wad 


the  abuse  of  party  cannal  tc  bttter  iU^fCratei 
than  by  a  parallel  betweeA  two  powerful  oob- 
n«ctioAs  oi  that  time,  the  Roekinghams  and  th« 
Bcdfords.  The  Rockingham  party  was,  in  oorr 
view,  exactly  what  a  party  irtioald  be.  It  con* 
sisted  of  m«n  bound  together  by  conunoa 
opinions,  by  common  public  objects,  by  bk^- 
tual  esteem.  That  they  desired  to  obtaia,  l»y 
honest  and  eottstitutional  means,  the  direction 
of  affairs,  they  openly  avowed.  But,  though 
often  invited  to  aecept  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  office,  they  steadily  reftised  to  do  so 
on  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  their  prin*> 
eiples.  The  Bedford  party,  aa  a  pMty,  hsll,  as 
far  as  we  can  disci^ver,  no  principle  whatever. 
Rigby  and  Sandwieh  wasted  publie  mooev, 
and  thought  that  they  should  wteh  a  higher 
price  jointly  than  singly.  They  thertfert 
acted  in  concert,  and  prevailed  on  a  m««k 
more  important  and  a  mveh  better  man  than 
themselves  to  act  with  them. 

It  was  to  RoekinghaM  that  the  Duke  M 
Cumberland  now  had  recourae.  Tht  marquis 
consented  to  take  the  treasury.  Neweastle,  so 
long  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Whiga,  could 
not  well  be  excluded  from  the  ministry.-  He 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seaL  A 
very  honest  clear-headed  country  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Dowdeswell,  became  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  General  Conway,  who 
had  served  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  was  strongly  attached  to  his  rojral  high- 
ness, was  made  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  great 
Whig  nobleman,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
from  whom  much  was  at  that  time  expocted, 
Augustus  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  the  otiier  stf- 
eretary. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember  no 
government  so  weak  in  oratorical  talents  and 
in  official  experience.  The  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  ministers  might  hold  office  durii^ 
the  recess,  but  that  the  first  day  of  debate  in 
Parliament  would  be  the  last  day  of  their 
power.  Charles  Townshend  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  new  administration.  **  It  is," 
said  he,  ''mere  lute-string:  pretty  summer 
wear.  It  will  never  do  for  the  winter.'* 

At  this  conjuncture  Lord  Rockingham  had 
the  wisdom  to  discern  the  value,  and  secure 
the  aid,  of  an  ally,  who,  to  eloqueaee  sur- 
passing the  eloquence  of  Pitt,  and  lo  industry 
which  shamed  the  industry  of  Qrenville,  united 
an  amplitude  of  comprehension  to  which 
neither  Pitt  nor  Granville  could  lay  claim.  A 
young  Irishman  had,  some  time  before,  come 
over  to  push  his  fortune  in  London.  He  had 
written  much  for  the  beokadlers ;  but  he  was 
best  known  by  a  little  treatise,  in  which  the 
style  and  reasoning  of  Boltngbroke  worn  mi- 
micked with  exquisite  skill,  and  by  a  HMNyry, 
of  more  ingenuity  than  soundness,  touching 
the  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  the  ob- 
jects of  taste.  He  had  also  attained  a  hi^ih 
reputation  as  a  taHrer,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  men  of  letters  who  supped  together  at  ttoe 
Turk^B  Head  as  the  onhr  match  in  convstia- 
tioa  for  Dr.  Johnson.  Ha  now  became  private 
secremry  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was  brought 
into  Partiaaient  by  his  patnm's  inflnonoe. 
TheM  atrangenants,  indsad,  wnra  not  «uuk 
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WfUkaai  »mm  Mltiid^.  Tlie  fiidtt  of  Hoar* 
eastle,  who  ma  alwajs  meddling  and  chatter- 
iag,  adjured  the  first  lord  of  iIm  treatorjr  to  be 
oa  his  gmtLfd  against  this  adrenturpr,  whose 
ffsal  name  was  O^Bouriie,  and  whom  his  Grace 
knew  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  a  Jaeobite,  a 
fttf  ist,  a  concealed  Jesuit  Lord  Rockingham 
treated  the  calumny  as  it  desenrod ;  and  the 
Whig  party  was  strengthened  and  adbmed  bj 
the  accession  of  Edmund  Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  need  of  acces- 
sions ;  for  it  sustained  about  this  time-  an  al- 
most irreparable  loss.  The  Duke  of  Cum* 
beriand  had  formed  the  goTernmenti  and  was 
its  main  support  His  exalted  rank  and  great 
name  in  some  degree  balanoed  the  fame  of 
Pitt  As  mediMor  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
«oorl^  he  hekl  n  place  which  no  other  person 
couM  fill.  The  strength  of  his  character  sop- 
pUod  that  whieh  was  the  chief  defect  of  the 
new  ministry.  Conway,  in  particular,  who, 
^ith  exeeUent  intentions  and  respecuble  ta- 
Jenu,  was  the  most  dependent  an4  irresolute 
of  hoHAn  beings,  drew  from  the  counsels  of 
that  masouhne  mind  a  determination  not  his 
own.  Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the 
4nke  suddenly  died.  His  death  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  signal  of  great  troubles,  and  on 
>this  account  ss  well  as  from  respect  for  his 
personal  qualities,  was  greatly  lamented.  It 
was  remaiiied  that  the  mourning  in  London 
was  the  most  general  ever  known,  and  was 
both  deeper  and  longer  than  the  Gazette  had 
.prescribed. 

In  the  mean  time,  erery  mail  from  America 
.brought  alarming  tidings.  The  crop  which 
•Grenville  had  sown,  his  successors  had  now  to 
reap.  The  colonies  were  io  a  state  bordering 
on  rebellion.  The  stamps  were  burned.  The 
jrevenne  oflkers  were  tarred  and  feathered. 
All  trafilc  between  the  discontented  prorinces 
and  the  mother  country  was  interrupted.  The 
Bxahange  of  London  was  in  dismay.  Half  the 
#rms  of  Bristol  and  Lirerpool  were  threatened 
with  bankruptcy.  In  Leeds,  Manchester,  Not- 
tingham, it  was  said  that  three  artisans  out  of 
flvery  ten  had  been  turned  adriA.  Civil  war 
seemed  to  be  at  hand:  and  it  conld  not  be 
jtkmhted,  that  if  once  the  British  nation  were 
^kfidtd  against  itself,  France  and  Spain  would 
-soon  take  part  in  the  quarrel 

Three  courses  were  open  to  the  ministers. 
The  first  was  fo  enforoe  the  Stamp  Act  by  the 
sword.  This  was  the  course  on  which  the 
iring,  and  Grenville,  whom  the  king  hated  be- 
yond all  living  men,  were  alike  bent  The  na- 
tnres  of  both  were  arbitrary  and  stabborn. 
They  resembled  each  other  so  much  that  they 
■oouid  never  be  irieads;  but  they  resembled 
-each  other  also  so  much,  that  they  saw  almost 
ail  important  practical  questions  in  the  same 
;poiniof  view.  Neitherof  them  would  bear  to  t>e 
goremed  by  the  other ;  bat  they  perfectly  agreed 
.as  to  the  best  way  of  governing  the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  which  Pitt  recom- 
awnded.  He  held  that  the  British  Parliament 
was  not  conatttulionaUy  competent  to  pass  a 
law  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He  therefore  con- 
.  sidersd  the  Sump  Act  as  a  nuUi^,  as  a  docu- 
moat  of  no  more  validity  than  Charles's  writ  of 
ahif-mpney».or  iamn^s  ptociaauitioii  dispena- 


iog  withthe  penal  laws.    This'^oalriaii 
to  us,  we  must  qwih  to  be  altogether  oateaaUeb 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a  tkini 
wi^«  The  opinion  of  the  most  jadicioas  aad 
temperate  statesmen  of  those  times  was,  ihsi 
the  British  constitution  had  set  no  limii  wh»i> 
ever  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  Briusb 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the  wtk4t 
BritUh.  Empire.  Parliament  they  held,  was 
legally  competent  to  tax  America,  as  ParUa- 
roent  was  legaUy  competent  to  oonunii  anr 
other  act  of  folly  or  wickedness,  to  coofixeais 
the  property  of  all  the  merchants  in  Lombsxd 
street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in  the  kingd«)a 
of  high  treason,  without  examining  witnesses 
agaia8thim,or  hearing  him  in  his  own  defence 
The  most  atrocious  act  of  confiscation  or  of 
attainder  is  just  as  valid  an  act  as  the  ToJera* 
tion  Act  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  But  froai 
acts  of  confiscation  and  acts  of  attainder,  lav- 
givers  are  bound,  by  every  obligation  oif  mo* 
rality,  systematically  to  refrain.  In  the  same 
manner  ought  the  British  legislature  lo  re* 
frsin  from  taxing  the  American  colocues.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  indefensible,  not  because  it 
was  beyond  the  constitutional  comp«*ienee  of 
Parliament  but  because  it  was  unjust  and  iia> 
politic,  sterile  of  revenue,  and  fertile  of  dis- 
contents. These  sound  doctrines  w^ie  adopted 
by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues,  aad 
were,  during  a  loiig  course  of  yearr .  inculcated 
by  Burke,  in  orations,  some  of  which  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  language. 

The  winter  came;  the  Pariiament  met;  aad 
the  sute  of  the  colonies  instantly  became  ths 
subject  of  fierce  contention.  Pitt  whose  health 
had  been  somewhat  restored  by  the  waters  of 
Bath,  reappeared  in  the  Honi4e  of  Cofsmoni^ 
and,  with  ardent  and  pathetic  eloquence,  not 
only  condemned  the  Stamp  Act  but  applauded 
the  resistance  of  Massachusetu  and  Virginia t 
and  vehemently  maintained,  in  defiance,  wt 
must  say,  of  all  reason  and  of  all  authority, 
that  according  to  the  British  constitution,  tht 
supreme  legislative  power  does  not  include  thl 
power  to  tax*  The  language  uf  Grenville,  oa 
the  other  band,  was  such  as  StrafiTord  might 
have  used  at  the  counciUable  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  news  came  ot  the  resistance  to  the 
liturgy  at  Edinburgh.  The  colonists  west 
traitors;  those  who  excused  them  were  liuls 
better.  Frigates,  mortars,  bayonets,  sabres, 
were  the  proper  remedies  for  such  distempers. 

The  ministers  occupied  an  intermediate  po- 
sition ;  they  proposed  to  declare  that  the  leg» 
lative  authority  of  the  British  Parlismeni  over 
the  whole  empire  was  in  all  cases  supreme ; 
and  they  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  repeal 
the  Stamp  A!ct  To  the  former  measure,  Pitt 
objected;  but  it  was  carried  with  scarcely  a 
dissentient  voice.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  Pitt  stroagly  supported ;  but  against  the 
government  was  arrayed  a  formidable  aasea^ 
blage  of  opponents.  Grenville  and  the  Bed* 
fords  were  furious.  Temple,  who  had  now 
allied  himself  closely  with  his  brother,  and 
separated  himself  from  Pitt  was  no  despicable 
enemy.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst 
The  ministry  was  without  its  natural  strength. 
It  had  to  struggle,  not  only  against  its  avowifl 
enemies,  but  againat  the  insidious  hostili^g  of 


this  timCf  btgta  to  b«  detigiiMcd  m  ^  king's 
l^ieads* 

The  ohftcaoler  of  this  &ctioB  has  bean  drawn 
by  Burke  with  even  more  than  his  nsoal  foree 
'  and  W^ntieitj.  ThoM  who  know  how  strongly, 
throagh  his  whole  life^  his  judgment  was  bias- 
sed by  his  passiowHflMy  not  cmnaUiraUy  saspeat 
.that he  has  left  as  rather  a  caricatare  than  a 
likeness  {  and  yet  there  is  scareely,  in  the 
.  whole  portMil,  a  single  tooeh  of  whtoh  the 
4delity  is  aoi  proved  by  (acts  of  anqnestkmaUe 
.  aothenticity. 

The  pubUe  generally  regarded  the  king's 
friends  as  a  body  of  which  ^tc  was  the  directs 
iag  nonl.  It  was  to  tio  pvpose  that  the  earl 
.professed  to  hare  done  with  polities,  that  he 
.  absented  himself  year  after  year  from  the  levee 
and  the  drawing-room,  tlmt  he  went  to  the 
•  aoilh»  that  he  went  to  Rome.  The  notion,  that, 
in  some  ita«i|>licable  maaneivhe  dictated  all 
ihe  measanes  of  the  conrt,  aras  fixed  in  the 
miads,  aoc  only  of  the  mnltitade,  hot  of  some 
who  had  good  opportnaitiesof  obtaining  infor- 
mation, and  who  ought  to  have  been  superior 
•lo  vulgar  pr^jodioes.  Our  own  belief  is  that 
.these  suspicions'  were  na founded,  and  that  he 
4)eaaed  lo  have  any  communication  with  the 
king  en  peliiioal  matters  some  time  before  the 
disaiissal  of  George  Grentille.  The  supposi- 
tion of  Bate's  inAaence  is,  Indeed,  by  no  means 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena.  The 
king,  in  1T65,  was  no  longer  the  ignorant  and 
iftexperienced  boy  who  had,  in  1760,  been 
managed  by  his  mother  and  his  groom  of  the 
ktole.  He  had,  during  several  years,  observed 
the  stmgglesor  parties,  and  conferred  daily  on 
high  <)iiestions  of  state  with  able  and  experi^ 
enced  politicians.  His  way  of  life  had  developed 
his  understanding  and  character.  He  was  now 
no  longer  a  puppet,  but  had  verr  decided  opi- 
nions both  or  men  and  things.  Nothing  coi»ld 
.be  more  natural  than  that  he  shonid  have  high 
notions  of  his  own  prerogatives,  shonid  be  im- 
patient of  opposition,  and  should  wish  all  p«b- 
Jie  men  to  be  detached  from  each  other  and  de- 
pendent on  himself  alone;  nor  could  anything 
oa  more  natural  than  that,  in  the  stale  in  which 
the  political  world  then  was,  he  shoaM  find  ia» 
4tmmenl8  fit  for  his  purposes. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  and  into  note  a 
ceptile  species  of  politicians  never  before  and 
Jiever  since  known  in  our  country.  These  men 
disclaimed  all  political  ties,  except  those  which 
bound  them  to  the  throne.  They  were  willing 
$0  coalesce  with  any  party,  to  abandon  any 
farty,  to  undermine  any  party,  to  assauK  any 
party*  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  them,  all  ad- 
ministrations and  all  oppositions  were  the 
name.  They  regarded  Bote«  Grenville,  Rock- 
ingham. Pitt,  witlftouc  one  sentiment  either  of 
predilection  or  of  aversion.  "Hiey  were  the 
King's  friends.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
friendship  implied  no  personal  intimacy.  These 
seople  had  aever  lived  with  their  master,  as 
Dodington  at  one  time  lived  with  his  father,  or 
as  Sheridan  afterwards  Uved  with  his  wm. 
They  never  hunted  with  him  in  the  nAoming.or 
played  cards  with  him  in  the  evening;  never 
abared  his  mniion,  or  walked  with  him  among 
JMs  tarnips.    Only  om  or  two  of  them  ever 


saw  'hia  flma*  aonepl  ob  puMic  days.  The 
whoAe  band,  however,  a&ways  had  early  and 
aocorate  information  as  to  his  personal  incUaa- 
tioas.  None  of  these  people  were  high  in  the 
administration*  They  wens  generally  to  be 
found  in  places  ol  much  emolument,  Ilule 
laboar,  and  ao  responsibility ;  and  these  places 
they  contiaoed  to  oocupy  securely  while  the 
cabinet  was  six  or  seven  times  reconstructed. 
Their  peculiar  business  was  not  to  support  the 
ministry  against  the  opposition,  but  to  support 
the  king  against  the  ministry.  Wheaever  hii* 
majesty  was  induced  to  give  a  reluctant  assent 
to  the  introduction  of  some  bill  which  his  con- 
stitutional advisers  regarded  as  necessary,  his 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  sure  to 
speak  against  it^  to  vote  against  it,  to  throw  in 
its  way  every  obstruction  compatible  with  the 
forms  of  Parliament  If  his  majesty  found  it 
necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet  a  Secretary 
of  State  or  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whom 
he  disliked,  his  friends  were  sure  to  miss  no 
opportanity  of  thwarting  and  humbling  the  ob- 
noxious mtnistar.  In  return  for  these  services, 
the  king  covered  them  with  his  protection.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  his  responsible  servanis 
complained  lo  him  that  they  were  daily  betrsT^ 
ed  aad  impeded  by  men  who  were  eating  the 
bread  of  the  government.  He  sometimes  jus- 
tified the  ofiSmders,  sometimes  excused  tlnnn, 
nometimes  owned  that  they  were  to  blame,  b«t 
said  that  he  must  take  time  to  consider  whether 
he  could  part  with  them.  He  never  would  turn 
them  out;  and,  while  everything  else  in  the 
state  was  constaatly  changing,  these  syco- 
phants seeiMd  to  have  a  lifo-estate  in  their 
offices. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  king's  friends,  that 
though  his  majesty  had  consented  to  the  repaid 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  had  consented  with  a 
very  bad  grace ;  and  that  though  he  had  eagerly 
welcomed  the  Whigs,  when,  in  his  extreme 
need  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  ft-ee  him  from  an  insupportable 
yoke,  he  had  by  no  means  got  over  his  early 
prejudices  against  his  deliverers.  The  minis^ 
ters  soon  found  that,  whilo  they  were  enoouB- 
tered  in  front  by  the  whole  force  of  a  strong 
opposition*  their  rear  was  assailed  by  a  large 
body  of  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as 
auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Roekingbam  and  his  ad- 
herents went  on  resolutely  with  the  bill  for 
repealing  the  Stamp  Act.  They  had  on  their 
side  all  the  mannfaoturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  realm.  In  the  debates  the 
government  was  powerftilly  supported.  Two 
great  orators  and  statesmen,  belonging  to  two 
dififerent  generations,  repeatedly  put  forth  aU 
their  powers  in  defaoce  of  the  bilL  The  House 
of  Commons  heard  Pitt  for  the  last  time,  aad 
Burke  for  the  first  time,  and  was  in  doubt  te 
which  of  them  the  palm  of  etoquence  should  be 
assigned.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sunset  aad 
a  nlendid  dawn. 

For  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtftiL  In 
several  divisions  the  ministers  were  hard 
pressed.  On  one  oceasfon,  not  less  than 
twelve  of  the  king's  friends,  all  men  in  ofllaew 
voted  against  the  government.  It  was  to  no 
purposa  that  Lord  Rockingham  reoionstralad 
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wth  the  Ictni;.  Hit  uMiMCj  ooBfess«a  Ikat 
lh«r«  was  ^niund  for  complaimt,  bat  hoped  that 
gentle  means  would  bring  the  rantineen  lo  a 
better  mind.  If  they  persiited  in  their  mis- 
oonduct,  he  would  dismiss  Ihem. 

At  length  the  decisive  day  arrived.  The  gal- 
lery, the  lobby,  the  Court  of  Requests,  the 
staircases,  were  crowded  with  merchants  from 
all  the  great  ports  of  the  island.  The  debate 
lasted  till  long  aAer  midnight.  On  the  divi- 
sion, the  ministers  had  a  great  majority.  The 
dread  of  civil  war,  aad  &e  ontory  of  all  the 
trading  towns  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  too 
strong  for  the  combined  strength  of  the  court 
and  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of  a  Febmary 
morning  that  the  doors  were  thrown  opea,  and 
that  the  chieft  of  the  hostile  parties  showed 
themselves  to  the  multitude.  Conway  was  re- 
ooived  with  load  applause.  But  when  Pitt  ap- 
peared, all  eyes  were  ized  on  htm  alone.  All 
hau  were  in  the  air.  Load  and  long  huzxas 
accompanied  him  to  his  obair,  and  a  train  of 
admirers  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his  home. 
Then  came  forth  Grenville.  As  soon  as  he 
was  recognised,  a  storm  of  hisaes  and  cuncs 
broke  forth.  He  turned  fiercely  on  th«  crowd, 
and  caught  one  man  by  the  throat.  The  by- 
standers were  in  great  alarm.  If  a  scuffle 
began,  none  could  say  how  it  migfat  end.  For- 
tanately  the  person  who  had  been  collared  only 
•aid,  *'If  I  may  not  hiss,  sir,  I  hope  I  may 
laugh,"  and  laughed  in  GrenviUe's  face. 

The  majority  had  been  so  decisive,  that  all 
the  opponents  of  the  ministry,  save  one,  were 
disposed  to  let  the  bill  pass  withom  any  further 
contention.  But  solicitation  and  expostnlation 
were  thrown  away  on  OrenviUe.  His  indomi- 
,table  spirit  rose  up  stronger  and  stronger  un- 
der the  load  of  public  hatred.  He  fought  out 
the  battle  obstinately  to  the  end.  On  the  last 
reading  he  had  a  sharp  altercation  with  his 
brother-hi-law,  the  last  of  their  many  sharp 
altercations^  Pitt  thundered  in  his  loftiest 
tones  against  the  man  who  had  wished  to  dip 
the  ermine  of  a  British  king  in  the  blood  of  the 
3ritibh  people.  Grenville  replied  with  his 
wonted  intrepidity  and  asperity.  **  If  the  tax," 
he  said,  **  were  still  to  be  laid  on,  I  would  lay 
it  on.  For  the  evils  which  it  may  prodace  my 
accuser  is  answerable.  His  profusion  made  it 
aacestary.  His  declarations  against  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, have  made  it  doubly  necessary.  I  do 
not  envy  him  the  hoaia.  1  glory  in  the  hiss. 
If  it  were  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it" 

The  repeal  of  the  8tamp  Act  was  the  chief 
measure  of  Lord  Rockingham's  government 
But  that  government  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  put  a  stop  to  two  oppressive  prac- 
ticas,  which,  in  Wilkes's  case,  had  attracted 
(he  notke  and  excited  the  juat  indignation  of 
the  public  The  House  of  Conunons  was  in- 
daeed  by  the  ministers  to  pass  a  resolution, 
condemning  the  use  of  general  wafraats,  and 
aiother  reaolulion,  eondemning  the  seizure  of 

n»ers  in  cases  of  libel. 
t  most  be  added,  to  the  lasting  honoar  of 
liord  Rockingham,  that  his  administration  was 
the  first  which,  daring  a  long  coarse  of  years, 
bad  the  ooitmye  and  the  virtae  to  refrain  (torn 


bribing  iaembcn«ifViartiadieiit'  HiteneflilM 
accused  him  and  his  IHettda  of  weakness,  of 
haughtiness,  of  party  spirit ;  but  calumny  itaelf 
never  dared  td  couple  his  name  wkh  eormp- 
tion* 

Unhappily  his  government,  thoogh  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  existed  in  evr  ecMatry. 
was  also  one  of  the  weakest  The  king's 
friends  assailed  and  obstruded  the  miaisierB 
at  every  turn.  To  appeal  lo  the  king  was  oely 
to  draw  forth  new  promises  and  new  evasions. 
His  majesty  was  sara  that  there  most  be  sone 
misanderstanding.  Lord  Rockingham  had  bel- 
ter speak  to  the  gentlemen.  They  should  t»e 
dismissed  ea  the  next  l^iult  The  aext  fiuk 
was  soon  committed,  and  his  majesty  stiH  eo»- 
tinued  to  shuffle.  It  was  too  bad.  It  was  qaitt 
abominable ;  hot  it  mattered  less  as  the  proro- 
gation was  at  hand.  He  wonld  give  the  delia- 
quents  one  more  chanoe.  If  they  did  not  altar 
their  conduct  next  session,  he  should  not  have 
one  word  to  say  for  them.  He  had  already 
resolved  that,  long  before  the  commeneeaieac 
of  the  next  session,  hotd  Rookiagham  should 
cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our  marf 
which,  admiring  as  we  do  the  genius  and  the 
many  noble  qtmlities  of  Pitt,  we  cannot  relate 
without  mneh  pain.  We  believe  that,  at  this 
conjuncture,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  giva  tbe 
victory  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  kiagi^s 
friends.  If  he  had  allied  himself  closely  with 
Lord  Rockingham,  what  conkl  the  court  hawa 
done  1  There  wonld  have  been  only  ona  altar- 
native,  the  Whigs  or  Grenville ;  and  there  covild 
be  no  doubt  what  the  king's  choice  would  be. 
He  stiU  remembered,  as  well  he  might,  vi*Ji 
the  otmoet  bitterness,  the  thraldom  from  wbiak 
his  uncle  had  freed  him,  and  said  about  tbis 
time,  with  groat  vehemence,  that  he  wo«ld 
sooner  see  the  devil  come  into  his  ck>aet  tbaa 
GrenviHe. 

And  what  was  there  to  prevent  Pitt  (torn  a|. 
lying  himself  with  Lord  Rockingham  t  Da  aS 
the  most  important  questions  their  views  wera 
the  same.  They  had  agreed  in  eondcomiag 
the  peace,  the  Htamp  Act,  the  general  warraata, 
the  seiiurs  of  papers.  The  poinu  in  wkieb 
they  difered  were  few  and  nntrnportaat.  la 
integrity,  in  disinterestedness,  in  hatred  of  eoiv> 
ruption,  they  resembled  eaeh  other.  Tbcir 
personal  interests  could  not  clash.  They  aac 
in  diflerent  houses,  and  Pitt  had  always  de- 
clared that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  be 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  caatStiaa 
beneficial  to  the  state,  and  honourable  lo  all 
concerned,  was  suffered  to  escape,  the  Ihali 
was  not  with  the  Whig  ministers.  Tbey  ba-> 
haved  towards  Pitt  with  an  obeeqniooaaeea 
which,  had  it  not  been  the^fect  of  sioeare  ad- 
miration aiHl  of  anxiety  for  the  public  iatereita, 
migfat  have  been  justly  called  servile.  They 
repeatedly  gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  be 
chose  to  join  their  ranks,  they  were  ready  ta 
receive  him,  not  as  an  associate,  bat  as  a 
leader.  They  had  proved  their  respect  lor  him 
by  bestowing  a  peerage  on  the  person  who,  at 
that  time,  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  hia  eo»> 
fideace.  Chief  Justice  Pratt  What  thea  waa 
there  to  divide  Ptet  from  the  Whigtl    Wba^ 
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6ti  dM  oibtr  band,  was  there  in  connoa 
between  him  and  the  kiog^s  friends,  that  he 
ahonld  lend  himself  to  their  porposes^e  irho 
had  never  owed  any  thing  to  flatteiy  or  Intrigne, 
he  whose  eloquence  and  indep^dent  spirit  had 
overawed  two  generations  of  slaves  aad  job- 
bers, he  who  had  twice  been  forced  by  the 
vnihnsiasm  of  an  admiring  nation  on  a  reloc- 
tant  prince  t 

Unhappily  the  court  had  gained  Pitt,  not,  it 
is  bme,  by  thoee  ignoble  means  which  were 
emnloyed  when  such  men  as  Rigby  and  Wed- 
demrn  were  to  be  won,  bnt  by  allnremenu 
suited  to  a  nature  noble  even  in  its  aberra- 
tions. The  king  set  himself  to  sedoee  the  one 
man  who  con  Id  tarn  the  Whigs  ont  without 
letting  Grenviile  in.  Praise,  caresses,  pro- 
mises, were  lavished  on  the  idol  of  the  nation. 
He,  and  he  alone,  coald  pot  an  end  to  faction, 
conld  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powerful  connec- 
tions in  the  land  united,  Whigs  and  Tories, 
Rockinghams,  Bedfords,  and  Grenvilles.  These 
bbittdishments  produce  a  great  eflect  For 
though  Pitt*s  spirit  was  high  and  manly,  though 
his  eloquence  was  oAen  exerted  with  formida- 
ble effect  agahist  the  court,  and  though  his 
theory  of  government  had  been  learned  in  the 
school  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  he  had  always 
r^acded  the  person  of  the  sovereign  with  pro- 
found reneration.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  royalty,  his  imagination  and 
sensibility  b«*came  too  strong  for  his  principles. 
His  Wbigism  thawed  and  disappeared ;  and  he 
became,  for  the  time,  a  Tory  of  the  old  Ormond 
pattern.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  unwilling 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  dissolving  all  politieal 
connections.  His  own  weight  in  the  state  was 
wholly  independent  of  such  connections.  He 
was  therefore  inclined  to  look  on  them  with 
dislike,  and  made  far  too  little  distinction 
between  gangs  of  knaves  associated  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  robbing  the  public  and  con- 
federacies of  honourable  men  for  the  promo- 
tion of  great  public  objects.  Nor  had  he  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  strenuons  efforts 
which  he  made  to  annihilate  all  parties  tended 
onlv  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  one  party, 
and  that  the  basest  and  most  hateful  of  all. 

It  may  be  doabted  whether  he  would  hare 
been  thus  misled,  if  bis  mind  had  been  in  full 
heahh  and  vigour.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he 
had  for  some  time  been  in  an  unbatural  state 
of  excitement.  No  suspicion  of  this  sort  had 
yet  got  abroad.  His  eloquence  had  nerer 
shone  with  more  splendour  than  during  the 
recent  debates.  But  people  aAerwards  called 
to  mind  many  things  which  ought  to  have 
Fonsed  their  apprehensions.  His  habits  were 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  eccentric. 
A  horror  of  all  loud  sounds,  such  as  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  oddities  of  Wallen- 
«iein,  grew  upon  him.  Tboogh  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  fathers,  he  could  not  at  this  time 
bear  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  own  children, 
and  laid  out  great  sums  at  Hayes  in  buying  up 
houses  contiguous  to  his  own,  merely  that  he 
might  have  no  neighbours  to  disturb  him  with 
Ihcir  noise.  He  then  sold  Hayes,  and  took 
)>osses!«ion  of  a  vills  at  Hampstead,  where  he 
again  began  to  purchase  houses  to  right  and 
kit   In  expenaa,  indeed,  he  vied«  ilaring  this 


part  of  his  life,  with  Um  wealthiesf  of  the  eau* 
qncrors  of  Bengal  and  Tanjort.  At  Bumm 
Pynsent,  he  ordered  a  great  extent  of  ground 
to  be  planted  with  oedara.  Cedars  enough  for 
the  porpoee  were  not  to  be  found  in  8omerset- 
shire.  They  were  therefore  collected  in  Lon 
4on,  and  sent  down  by  land  carriage.  Relays 
of  laboqrers  were  hired ;  and  the  work  went 
on  all  night  by  torchlight  No  man  conld  be 
more  abstemious  than  Pitt;  yet  the  profusion 
of  his  kitchen  was  a  wonder  even  to  epicures^ 
Several  dinners  were  always  dressing;  for  his 
appetite  was  capricious  and  fhncifhl ;  aad  tt 
whaterer  mevnent  he  felt  inclined  to  eat«  ha 
expected  a  meal  to  be  instantly  on  the  tablet 
Other  circtimstances  might  be  mentioned,  such 
as  separately  are  of  little  moment,  bnt  such  as, 
when  taken  together,  and  when  viewed  in  con* 
nection  with  tht  strange  events  which  followed^ 
justify  us  in  believing  that  his  mind  was  already 
in  a  morbid  state. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parlia* 
ment,Lord  Rockingham  received  his  dismiasaL 
He  retired,  accompanied  by  a  firm  body  of 
friends,  whose  consistency  and  uprightneaa 
enmity  itself  was  forced  to  admit.  None  of  them 
had  asked  or  obtained  any  pension  or  any  sine- 
cure, either  in  possession  or  in  rerersion.  Such 
disinterestedness  was  then  rare  among  politi- 
cians. Their  chief,  though  not  a  man  of  bril* 
liant  talents,  had  won  for  himself  an  honoura- 
ble fame,  which  he  kept  pure  to  the  last.  He 
had,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  seemed  al- 
most insurmountable,  removed  great  abuaea 
and  arerted  a  ciril  war.  Sixteen  years  later, 
in  a  dark  and  terrible  day,  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  save  the  state,  brought  to  the  rery 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  same  perfidy  and  obat^ 
nacy  which  had  embarrassed,  and  at  length 
orerthrown,  hia  first  administration. 

Pitt  was  planting  in  Soaneraetahire  when  ha 
was  summoned  to  court  by  a  letter  written 
with  the  ro3ral  hand.  He  instantly  hastened 
to  London.  The  irritability  of  his  mind  and 
body  were  increased  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  travelled;  and  when  he  reached  his  jour- 
ney's end  he  was  suffering  from  fever.  Ill  aa 
he  was,  he  saw  the  king  at  Richmond,  and 
undertook  to  form  an  administration. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  in  the  state  in  which  a 
man  should  be  who  has  to  conduct  delicate  and 
arduous  negotiations.  In  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
he  complained  that  the  conferences  in  which 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  bear  a  part  heated 
his  blood  aad  accelerated  his  pulse.  From 
other  sources  of  information  we  learn,  that  his 
language,  eren  to  thoae  whose  co-operation  he 
wished  to  engage,  was  strangely  peremptory 
and  despotic.  Some  of  his  notes  written  at 
this  time  hare  been  preserved,  and  are  in  a 
style  wbidi  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  ha¥e 
been  too  well  bred  to  employ  in  addreaaiag 
any  French  gentleman* 

In  the  attempt  lo  dissolve  all  P&rties,  Pitt 
met  with  some  difficulties.  Some  Whigs  whom 
the  court  would  gladly  have  detached  from 
Lord  Rockingham,  rejected  aU  offers.  The 
Bedfords  were  perfectty  willing  to  break  with 
Grenviile ;  but  Pitt  would  not  come  up  to  their 
terms.  Temple,  whom  Pitt  at  first  meant  to 
(lace  at  the  heed  of  the  trcaauiy,  proved  in- 
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ifBOtabl^  A  ociIAmm  iadoed  had,  dnrih^  sove 
momhs,  been  ftitt  growiagbetwven  the  brelkers- 
i»4tkw,  9o  loag  ai4  so  ciraelsr  tllM  in  poli- 
ties. Pitt  WHS  aiigry  -with  Temple  §ot  oppo»- 
tng^  the  repeat  of  the  Stsiiip  Aor.  Tenple  was 
angry  with  Pitt  for  refasing  to  accede  to  that 
fanUj  league  whieb  was  now  the  finrourile 
plaa  atfltowe.  At  leagtb  the  Earl  proposed 
an  e^oal  partition  of  power  and  patronage^ 
and  offered,  on  this  eoadMon,  to  giTe  up  his 
hrother  George.  Pitt  tboagbt  the  demand  ex- 
orbitant, and  ttosittrHf  reftised  oompKance^ 
A  httier  qnarret  followed.  Bach  of  ^  kms- 
MKtt  was  trae  to  his  character.  TempleV  sonl 
fotered  with  spite,  and  Pitt's  swelled  into 
eontcmpt  Temple  represeaied  Pitt  as  the 
aiost  odio«s  of  hjrvocrites  and  traitors.  Piit 
held  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  more  provoking 
tone.  Temple  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enotigh, 
^Hhose  single  title  to  distinction  was,  that  he 
had  a  large  garden,  with  a  large  piece  of  water, 
and  a  great  many  pavilions  and  summer- 
hooses.  To  his  fortunate  connection  with  a 
great  orator  and  statesman  he  was  indebted 
wr  an  importance  in  the  state  which  his  own 
talents  could  never  have  gained  for  him.  That 
importance  had  tamed  his  head.  He  had 
begun  to  fancy  that  he  could  form  administra- 
tions, and  govern  empires.  It  was  piteous  to 
•ee  a  well-meaning  man  under  such  a  delusion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difllcuhies,  a  ministry 
was  made  such  as  the  king  wished  to  see,  a 
ministry  in  which  all  his  majesty's  fWends 
were  comfortably  accommodated,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  his  majesty's  friends, 
contained  no  four  persons  who  had  ever  in 
tMr  lives  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  tdgether. 
Man  who  had  never  concurred  in  a  single  vote 
i^Httd  theinselves  seated  at  the  same  b«ai^ 
The  office  of  paymaster  was  divided  between 
fWo^ensons  who  had  never  exchanged  a >word. 
Mo«t  of  the  chief  posts 'were  filled  either  br 
pers<^nal  adherents  of  Pitt,  or  by  members  of 
th#  late  ministry;  who  had  been  induced  to 
resiain  in  place  afVer  the  dismissal  of  Lont 
Rockingham.  To  the  former  class  belonged 
Pratt,  now  Lord  Camden,  who  accepted  the 
gr^t  seal,  and  Lbrd  8he1bume,  who  was  made 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  stale.  To  the  latter 
class  belonge^d  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  who  be- 
came First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Conway 
who  kept  his  old  position  both  in  the  govern- 
ment and  f  n  die  Rouse  of  Gommons.  Charlies 
T6Wnshend,  who  had  bek>nged  to  eveiy  party, 
and  eared  for  none,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
che^er.  Pitt  himself  was  declared  prime 
minister,  but  refttsed  to  take  any  laborious 
ofR^.  He  was  created  Barl  of  Chatham,  and 
the  privy  seal  was  dellverWI  to  him. 

It  is  scaroely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Adl- 
ure,  the  complete  and  disgraceful  failure,  of 
Ihis  arrangement,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
want  of  utlenu  in  the  persons  whom  we  have 
vtatnM.  None  of  them  were  deficient  in  abili- 
ties ;  and  four  of  them,  Pitt  himself,  Bhelbume, 
t?amden,  and  Townshend,  were  men  of  high 
intellectual  eminence.  The  fault  was  not  in 
Ibe  materials,  but  in  the  principle  on  which 
the  materials  were  put  together.  Pitt  had 
mi^ed  up  these  conflicting  elements,  in  the 
All!  confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to  keep 


them  aU  in  perlbct  avbofdmiLtiMt'to  hilisd£ 
and  im.  perltect  harmony  with  each  otiier.  W« 
shall  sooa  see  how  the  experiment  sacceedadi 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  priaS 
minister  kissed  haads,  three-fourths  of  thai 
popularity  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  withoMt 
a  rival,  and  to  which  be  owed  the  -greater  pait 
of  his  authority,  departed  ftom  hink  A*viomc 
outcry  was  raised,  not  against  that  part  of  his 
conduct  which  reafly  deserved  severe  condem- 
nation, but  against  a  step  in  which  we  earn  see 
nothing  to  censure.  His  acceptance  of  a  pee^• 
age  produced  a  general  bwrst  of  indignation. 
Yet  sarely  no  peerage  had  ever  been  better 
earned ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  statesman  wha 
more  needed  the  Vepoae  of  the  Upper  Houaa 
Pkt  was  now  growing  old.  He  was  mncb 
older  in  constitution  than  in  years.  It  was 
with  imminent  risk  to  hia  life  that  he  had,  oi 
some  important  occasions,  attended  his  duty 
in  Padiament.  During  the  session  of  1794 
he  had  not  been  able  to  take  part  in  a  siagt* 
debate.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  go 
through  the  nlj^y  labour  of  condnctiaf  tka 
business  of  the  govenunent  in-  the  House  ol 
Commons.  His  wish  to  be  transferred,  imdar 
such  circumstances,  to  a  less  busy  and  a  leas 
turbulent  assembly,  was  natural  and  reason* 
able.  The  nation,  however,  orerlooked  aU 
these  considerations.  Those  who  had  mosi 
loved  and  honoured  the  great  Commoner* 
were  fondest  in  invective  against  the  new 
made  Lord.  London  had  hitherto  been  true  M 
him  through  every  vicissitude.  When  tha 
citizens  learned  that  he  had  been  sent  for  from 
Somersetshire,  that  be  had  been  closeted  with 
the  king  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
first  minister,  they  had  been  in  transports  at 
joy.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  grand  enp 
tertainment,  and  for  a  general  illumination* 
The  lamps  bad  aetuallybeen  placed  nmad  tha 
Monnment,  wlien  the  Gazette  announced  that 
the  object  of  all  their  enthusiasm  was  aa  eail 
Instantly  the  feast  was  countermanded.  Tha 
lamps  were  taken  down.  The  newspapers 
raised  the  roar  of  obloquy^  Pamphlets,  nude 
up  of  calumny  and  scurrility^  filled  the  shops 
of  all  the  booksellers ;  and  of  those  pamphlets^ 
the  most  galHng  were  written  under  the  dii«c- 
tion  of  the  malignant  Temple.  It  was  mm 
the  fashion  to  compare  the  two  WilliaflM> 
William  Pulteney  and  William  Pitt  Both,  it 
was  said,  had,  by  eloquence  aud  simulated  p»» 
triotism,  acquit^  a  great  ascendency  in  the 
House  of  Commons  aad  in  the  country.  Both 
had  been  mtrusted  with  the  office  of  reforming 
the  government.  Both  had,  when  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  been  seduced  by  thf 
splendanr  of  the  oorunet  Both  had  bee« 
made  earls,  and  both  had  in  a  moment  become 
objects  of  aversion  aad  scorn  to  the  natiom 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  regarded  them 
with  afl^tion  and  veneration. 

The  damonr  against  Pitt  appears  to  hava 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  foreign  relations  ol 
the  country.  His  name  had  till  now  acted 
like  a  spell  at  Versailles  and  8aint  ndefonao^ 
English  travellers  on  the  Continent  had  rc^ 
marked,  that  nothing  more  was  necessary 
to  silenee  a  whole  room-AiU  of  boaatiag 
Frtnckmea,  than  to  dv^  ,#^^  <,tb»a>^bir 
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MHirtelfllRiFlllWotldreftinitoj^ver.  In 
*«»ia«tMttli^re  vatdMp  silenee :  all  sbonlderB 
Tfose,  muA  all  ftuieii  were  lengthened.  Now, 
(Viliappilf,  crenr  foi^ign  conrt,  in  learning 
Jlwi  ke  wat  raoitJled  to  oftce,  learned  also  that 
-iM  n^  longer  possessed  die  hearts  of  his  coon- 
irpBen.  Oeasing  to  be  lored  at  home,  he 
««aaed  to  he  feared  abroad.  The  name  of  Pitt 
Wid  Wen  a  charmed  name.  Our  envoys  tried 
in  rain  to  conjwre  with  the  name  of  Chatham. 

The  difltenlties  wbieh  beset  Chatham  were 
4ai)y  increased  by  tira  despotic  manner  in 
•whioh  he  tnmed  all  amnnd  him.  Lord  Rock* 
■iglh—  bad,  at  the  time  of  the  change  of 
MJpiati-y,  acted  with  gfeat  moderation,  had 
mKpn»ted  a  hope  that  the  new  goremment 
wcMiid  act  on  the  principles  of  the  late  govern* 
«Miil^  and  had  even  interftn^  to  prevent 
hnnj  of  his  friends  fVom  quitting  office.  Thus 
Savaders  and  Keppel,  two  naval  commanders 
ai great  eminence,  had  been  induced  to  remain 
at  the  Admiralty,  where  their  services  were 
inch  needed.  The  Duke  of  t^ortland  was  still 
tord^amberlain,  and  Lord  Besborough  post- 
asasltfr.  But  within  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Lord 
Chatham  had  so  effectually  disgusted  these 
nan,  that  they  all  retired  in  deep  disgust.  In 
hrndi,  his  tone,  submissive  m  the  closet,  was 
at  this  time  iasupportatHy  tyrannical  in  the 
Miinet  Ilk  colleagues'  wei^e  merely  his 
alerks  for  naval,  financial,  and  diplomatic 
Imsiacai.  Conway,  meek  as  he  was,  was  on 
aac  occasion  pn^voked  into  declaring  that 
•qch  language  as  Lord  Chadiam's  had  never 
bean  heard  west  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
wWi  dlAcnlty  prevented  by  Horace  Walpole 
firon  resigning,  and  rejoiniDg  the  standard  of 
Lovd  Eoakingham. 

'  The  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the 
$0it9nmtu%  by  the  defeetion  of  so  many  of  the 
Rockioghams,  Chatham  hoped  to  supply  by  the 
ftalp  of  the  B^dforls.  But  with  the  Bedfords 
hroDuM  not  deal  a^  be  had  dealt  with  other 
aaniea.  It  was '  to  no  purpose  thai  he  bade 
hi|^  for  oat  or  two  meitebery  of  the  faction, 
m  the  hope  of  detaching  them  fi^om  the  rest. 
Thay  were  to  be  had ;  but  they  were  to  be  had 
aoly  in  the  lot  There  was  indeed  for  a 
ttaHant  some  wavering  and  some  disputing 
aaioag  ihen.  Bat  at  length  the  counsels  of  the 
shrewd  and  resolute  Rigby  prevailed.  They 
daiwmlBtd  to  stand  fftmly  toerether,  and  plainly 
itfimaicd  to  Chatham  thai  he  must  take  them 
tfl^  ar  that  he  sboald  get  none  of  them.  The 
event  proved  that  they  were  wifier  in  their 
ganeratioa  than  any  other  connection  in  the 
imWk  la  a  few  months  they  were  able  to  dic- 
awe  their  own  termei. 

The  most  important  pablic  measure  of  Lord 
Chatham's  artminisinition  was  hrs  celebrated 
iaMrference  with  the  corn-trade.  The  harvest 
iMdbeen  bad)  the  price  of  food  was  high ;  and 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  on  himself  the 
^ipoosibility  of  faying  an  embar^  on  the  ex- 
foliation of  grain.  When  Parliament  met, 
Ma  proceeding  was  attacked  by  the  opposition 
aa  aneonstiiatlonal,  and  defended  by  the  minis* 
^&n  a»  indispensably  necessary.  At  last,  an 
aarwas  passed  to  indemnify  all  who  had  been 
adueemed  in  the  embargo. 
»  Tbe  first  wofxh  uttered  by  Chathaifi,  in  the 


Hoitae  ofLords,  weUe  in  defbnee  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  He  spok^  with  calmnes>, 
sobriety,  and  dignity,  wefi  salted  to  the  audience 
which  he  was  addressing.  A  subsequent 
speech  which  be  made  on  the  same  subject 
was  less  successful.  He  bade  defiance  to 
aristocratical  connections,  with  a  supercilious- 
ness to  which  the  Peers  were  not  accustomed* 
and  with  tones  and  gestures  better  suited  to  a 
large  and  stormy  assembly  than  to  the  body  of 
which  he  was  now  a  member.  A  short  alter- 
cation followed,  and  he  was  told  very  plain fy 
that  he  should  not  be  sufibred  to  browbeat  dib 
old  nobility  of  Bngland. 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and  clearer  that 
he  was  in  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  Hit 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  the  East  India  Company,  and  be 
determined  to  bring  the  whole  of  that  great 
subject  before  Pariiament.  He  would  not, 
however,  confer  on  the  subject  with  any  of  hit 
eoMeagaes.  It  was  in  vain  that  Conway,  who 
was  charged  with  the  cotiduct  of  btrsiness  in 
(he  House  of  Commons,  and  Charles  Town- 
shend,  who  was  responsible  for  the  directibn  of 
the  finances,  begged  for  some  glimpse  of  light 
as  to  what  was  in  contemplation.  Chatham's 
answers  were  sullen  and  mvsterious.  He  must 
decline  any  discussion  with  them  ;  he  did  not 
want  their  assistance ;  he  had  fixed  on  a  per- 
son to  take  charge  of  his  measure  in  the  Housa 
of  Commons.  This  person  was  a  membet 
who  was  not  connected  with  the  government 
and  who  neither  had,  nor  deserved  to  have,  tha 
ear  of  the  House— a  noisy,  purseproud,  illiterate 
demagogue,  whose  Cockney  English  and  scrape 
of  mis-pronounced  Latin  were  the  jest  of  tha 
newspapers^lderman  Beckford.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  that  these  strange  proceedingi 
produced  a  ferment  throush  the  whole  political 
world.  The  city  was  in  commotion.  Tha 
East  India  Company  invoked  the  fiiith  of  char 
ters.  Burke  thundered  against  the  ministers* 
The  ministers  looked  at  each  other,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  In  the  midst  of  the  confo- 
sion,  Lord  Chatham  proclaimed  himself  gonty^ 
and  retired  to  Bath.  It  was  announced,  after 
some  time,  that  he  was  better,  and  that  ha 
would  shortly  return,  that  he  would  soon  put 
every  thin^  in  order.  A  day  was  fixed  for 
his  arrival  in  London.  But  when  he  reached 
the  Castle  inn  at  Marlborough,  he  stopped, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  remained 
there  some  weeics.  Everybody  who  travelled 
that  road  was  amazed  by  the  number  of  his 
attendants.  Footmen  and  grooms,  dressed  in 
his  family  livery,  filled  the  whole  inn,  though 
one  of  the  largest  in  En^rland,  and  swarmed 
in  the  streets  of  the  little  town.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  invalid  had  insisted  that,  during 
his  stay,  all  the  waiters  and  stable-boys  of  the 
Castle  should  wear  his  livery. 

His  colleagues  were  in  despair.  The  Duke 
of  OraAon  proposed  to  go  down  to  Marlbo- 
rough in  order  to  consult  the  oracle.  But  he 
wa5  informed  that  Lord  Chatham  must  decline 
all  conversation  on  business.  In  the  meam 
time,  all  the  parties  which  were  out  of  office, 
Bedfords,  Orenvilles,  and  Rockinghams,  joined 
to  oppose  the  distracted  government  on  the 
vote  for  the  land-taj^^,  JE^ey  ^ft^\celpt<«r^ 
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bj  aU&oflt  all  tbt  •oontf  uMBiben,  mad  had  a 
considerable  majority.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  ministrj  had  been  beaten  on  an  im- 
portant division  in  the  House  of  Gommons 
jtince  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The 
administration,  thus  furiously  assailed  from 
without,  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  It 
had  been  formed  on  no  principle  whatever. 
Trom  the  very  first,  nothing  bnt  Chatham's 
authority  had  prevented  the  hostile  contingents 
which  made  up  his  ranks  from  going  to  blows 
with  each  other*  That  authority  was  now 
withdrawn^  and  every  thing  was  in  commotion. 
Conway,  a  brave  soldier,  but  in  civil  affairs 
the  most  timid  and  irresolute  of  men,  afraid 
of  disobliging  the  king,  afraid  of  being  abused 
in  the  newspapers,  afraid  of  being  thought 
factious  if  he  weot  out,  afraid  of  being  thought 
interested  if  he  stayed  in,  afraid  of  every  thing, 
and  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  afraid  of  any 
thing,  was  beaten  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  shuttlecock  between  Horace  Walpole, 
who  wished  to  make  him  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  John  Carendish,  who  wished  to  draw  him 
into  opposition.  Charles  Townshend,  a  man 
of  splendid  talents,  of  lax  principles,  and  of 
boundless  vanity  and  presumption,  would  sub- 
mit to  BO  controL  The  full  extent  of  his  pans, 
of  his  mmbition,  and  of  his  arrogance,  had  not 
ye^  been  made  manifest;  for  he  had  always 
quailed  before  the  genius  and  the  lofty  charac- 
ter of  Pitt.  But  now  that  Pitt  had  quitted  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  seemed  to  have  ab- 
dicated the  part  of  chief  minister,  Townshend 
broki*  loose  from  all  restraint 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  Chatham  at 
length  returned  to  London.  He  might  as  well 
haru  remained  at  Marlborough.  He  would  see 
nobody.  He  would  give  no  opinion  on  any  public 
matter.  The  Duke  of  GraAon  begged  piteously 
for  an  interview,  for  an  hour,  for  half  an  hour, 
for  five  minutes.  The  answer  was,  that  it  was 
im possible.  The  king  h imself  repeatedly  con- 
descended to  expostulate  and  implore.  **  Your 
duty,"  he  wrote,  "your  own  honour,  require 
you  to  make  an  efibrt.*'  The  answers  to  these 
appeals  were  commonly  written  in  Lady  Chat- 
ham's hand,  from  her  lord's  dictation ;  for  he 
had  not  energy  even  to  use  a  pen.  He  flings 
himself  at  the  king's  feet  He  is  penetrated 
by  the  royal  goodness,  so  signally  shown  to 
the  most  unhappy  of  men«  He  implores  a 
little  more  indulgence.  He  cannot  as  yet 
transact  business.  He  cannot  see  his  col- 
leagues. Least  of  all  can  he  bear  the  excite- 
ment of  an  interview  with  majesty. 

Some  were  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  he 
was,  to  use  a  miliunr  phrase,  malingering. 
He  had  made,  they  said,  a  great  blunder,  and 
had  found  it  out  His  immense  popularity, 
his  high  reputation  for  statesmanship,  were 
gone  for  ever.  Intoxicated  by  pride,  he  had 
undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  abilities.  He 
now  saw  nothing  before  him  but  distresses 
and  humiliations ;  and  he  had  therefore  simu- 
lated illness,  in  order  to  escape  from  vexations 
which  he  had  not  fortitude  to  meet  This  sus- 
picion, though  it  derived  some  colour  from 
that  weakness  which  was  the  most  striking 
blemish  of  his  character,  was  certainly  un- 
founded.   His  mind,  before  he  became  first 


nunialar,  had  be<m»  aave  bam  Aild»  lA  m  ««« 
sound  state;  and  phvsical  and  moiBl  twamm 
now  concurred  to  make  the  derangemeaC  of  hi* 
faculties  complete*  The  gool,  which  had  bent 
the  torment  of  his  whole  life,  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  strong  remedies.  For  ihe  first  tiiw 
since  he  was  a  boy  at  Oxfordt  he  passed  aero- 
ral  months  without  a  twinge.  But  his  h«id 
axMi  foot  had  been  relieved  at  the  expease  «f ' 
his  nerves.  He  became  melaacholy,  fanciful^ 
irritable.  The  emharrasaing  state  of  pnblie 
affairs,  the  grave  responsibility  which  lay  oft 
him,  the  consciousness  of  his  errors,  the  dis- 
putes of  his  colleaguea,  the  sarqge  claaio«r» 
raised  by  his  detractors,  bewildered  his  e»> 
feebled  miikl.  One  thing  alone,  he  said,  eooM 
save  him.  He  must  repurchase  Hayes.  The 
unwilling  consent  of  the  new  occupant  vnm 
extorted  by  Lady  Chatham's  entieatiet  aai 
tears;  aiui  her  lord  was  somewhat  easiMi 
But  if  business  were  mentioned  to  him,  ha^ 
once  the  proudest  and  boldest  of  manldndi 
behaved  like  an  hysterical  girl,  tfembled  firoai 
head  to  foot,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  teats.    . 

His  colleagues  for  a  time  continved  lo  e» 
tertain  the  expectation  that  his  health  would 
soon  be  restored,  and  that  he  would  emecfs 
from  his  retirement  But  month  followed 
month,  and  still  he  remained  hidden  in  myst» 
rious  seclusion,  and  sunk,  as  far  as  they  eotild 
learn,  in  the  deepest  dejection  of  spirits.  Thcf 
at  length  ceased  to  hope  or  to  foao*  aBy  thing 
from  him ;  and,  though  he  was  still  noounaUy 
prime  minister,  took,  without  soruple,  steps 
which  they  knew  U>  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  aU  his  opinions  and  feelings,  allied  theas* 
selves  with  those  whom  he  had  proscribed, 
disgraced  those  whom* he  most  esteemed,  and 
laid  taxes  on  the  colonies,  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  declarations  which  he  had  reeeollif 
made. 

Whea  he  had  passed  about  a  year  mi 
three-quarters  in  gloomy  privacv,  the  Idnf 
receired  a  few  lines  in  Lady  Chauam's  haad* 
They  contained  a  request*  dictated  by  her 
lord,  that  he  might  be  pennitted  to  resign  tbs 
privy  seal.  After  some  eivil  show  of  rdue- 
tance,  the  resignation  was  accepted.  Indiesd 
Chatham  was,  by  this  time,  almost  as  mnsk 
forgotten  as  if  he  had  already  bean  lying  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  had  fnthersA 
over  his  mind  broke  and  passed  away.  Hin 
gout  returned,  and  freed  him  from  a  moet 
cruel  malady.  His  nerves  were  newly  btmtmL 
His  spirits  became  buoyant  He  woke  as  from 
a  sickly  dream.  It  was  a  strange  rscoveiy. 
Men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  him 
as  of  one  dead,  and,  when  he  first  shoiv^ 
himself  at  the  king's  levee,  started  as  if  thif 
had  seen  a  ghost  It  was  more  than  tvn 
years  and  a  half  since  he  had  appeared  m 
public 

He,  too,  had  cause  for  wonder.  The  world 
which  he  now  entered  was  not  the  worii 
which  he  had  quitted.  The  admiaistratisn 
which  he  had  formed  had  never  been,  at  nayt 
one  moment,  entirely  changed.  But  there  hnd 
been  so  many  losses  and  so  man^  aocessiow^ 
that  he  could  scarcely  recogiuse  hia  own 
work.    Charles  Townshend  was  dsad.    I4H 
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•Mbvnn  ktA  Mm  dlhniMed.  OoBW^y  bad 
•mnk  »co  utter  insigniilcaBce.  Tbe  Duke  of 
GraftoB  had  fhllmk  into  tha  handtt  of  the  Bed- 
fords.  The  Dedlbrds  had  deserted  GreoTitte, 
^had  laade  their  peace  with  the  kinf  and  the 
king's  iriends,  and  had  been  admitted  to  offlee. 
Lord  North  was  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
aadwas  rising  fut  in  importance.  €k>rsica 
had  been  giren  op  to  Prance  witbont  a  stmg- 
fie.  The  disi^ntes  with  the  American  colo- 
nies had  been  reriTed.  A  general  election 
bad  taken  place.  Wilkes  had  returned  from 
exile,  aadt  ontlaw  as  he  was,  had  been  chosen 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Middlesex.  The  mul- 
tirade  was  on  his  side.  The  oonrt  was  obsti- 
oatefy  bent  on  mining  him,  and  was  prepared 
to  shake  the  wtvf  foundations  of  the  constitn- 
lion  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  revenge.  The 
Hooee  of  Oommofts,  assuming  to  itself  an  au^ 
thority  which  of  right  belongs  only  to  the 
whole  legislature,  had  declared  Wilkes  inca- 

Chle  of  sitting  in  Pariiament.  Nor  had  it 
eh  thought  sufficient  to  keep  him  out 
Another  must  be  brought  in.  Since  the  fVee- 
holders  of  Middlesex  had  obstinately  refused 
to  choose  a  member  acceptable  to  the  court, 
iie  House  had  chosen  a  member  for  them. 
•  This  was  not  the  only  instance,  perhaps  not 
the  most  disin^cefbl  instance,  of  the  inveterate 
iMiHgnity  of  the  court.  Exasperated  by  the 
steady  opposition  of  the  Rockingham  party, 
the  king^s  friends  had  tried  to  rob  a  aistin- 
guished  Whig  nobleman  of  his  private  estate, 
and  had  persisted  in  their  mean  wickedness 
tttl  their  own  servile  majority  had  revolted 
irom  mere  disgust  and  shame.  Discontent 
had  spread  thn)ughout  tiie  nation,  and  was 
kept  up  by  stimulants  such  as  had  rarely 
been  appUed  to  the  public  mind.  Junius  had 
teken  the  field,  had  trampled  Sir  William 
B^aper  in  the  dust,  had  wellnigh  broken  the 
heart  of  Blaekstone,  and  had  so  manglad  the 
feputatk>n  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  that  his 
|raee  had  become  sick  of  office,  and  was  be- 
giuning  to  look  wistfolly  towards  the  shades 
of  Buslon.  Every  principle  of  foreign,  do- 
mestic, and  colonial  pohcy  which  was  dear  to 
the  heart  of  ObsEthun,  had,  during  the  eclipse 
of  his  genius,  been  violaled  by  the  govern- 
ment which  he  bad  formed. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  lifo  were  spent 
in  vainly  struggling  against  that  fatal  policy 
wfasoh,  at  the  moment  when  he  might  have 
given  it  a  death-blow,  he  had  been  induced  to 
tnke  under  his  ptoteetion.  His  exertions  re- 
deemed his  own  fame,  but  they  effiscted  little 
for  his  cooatry. 

He  found  two  parties  arrayed  against  die 
government,  the  party  of  his  own  brothers-in- 
kiw,  the  Orenvilles,  and  the  party  of  Lord 
Rockingham.  On  the  question  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  these  parties  were  agreed.  But 
on  many  other  important  questions  they  dif- 
fered widely ;  and  they  were,  in  truth,  not  leas 
hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  court.  The 
Orenvilles  had,  during- several  years,  aimoyed 
the  Ro^cinghams  with  a  succession  of  acri- 
monious pamphlets.  It  was  long  before  the 
Vockinghams  could  be  induced  to  retaliate. 
But  an  ill-natured  tract,  written  under  Gren- 
ville's  direction,  and  entitled  a  State  of  the 
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Nathm,  wis  too  much  for  theif  patteu^e. 
Burke  undertook  to  defend  and  avenge  his 
friends,  and  executed  the  task  with  admirable 
skill  and  vigour.  On  every  point  he  was  vic^ 
torious,  and  nowhere  more  completely  victo- 
rious than  when  he  joined  issue  on  those  dry 
and  minute  questicms  of  statistical  and  finan- 
cial detail  in  which  the  main  strength  of  Gren- 
ville  lay.  The  official  drudge,  even  on  his 
own  chosen  ground,  was  utterly  unable  to 
maintain  the  fight  against  the  great  orator 
and  philosopher.  When  Chatham  reappeared, 
Grenville  was  still  writhing  with  the  recent 
shame  and  smart  of  this  well-merited  chas- 
tisement Cordial  co-operation  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  opposition  was  impossible. 
Nor  could  Chatham  easily  connect  himself 
with  either.  His  feelings,  in  spite  of  many 
aflh)nti  given  and  received,  drew  him  towards 
the  Grenvilles.  For  he  had  strong  domestic 
affiM^ons ;  and  his  nature,  which,  though 
haughty,  was  by  no  means  obdurate,  had  been 
softened  by  affliction.  But  from  his  kinsmen 
he  was  separated  by  a  wide  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  qaestion  of  colonial  taxation.  A 
i^econcihation,  however,  tookplace.  He  visited 
Stowe :  he  shook  hands  with  George  Gh*enville ; 
and  tiie  Whig  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire, 
at  their  pubUc  dinners,  drank  many  bumpers 
to  the  union  of  the  three  brothers. 

In  opinions,  Chatham  was  much  nearer  to 
^e  Ro^kinghams  than  to  his  own  relatives. 
But  between  him  and  the  Rockinghams  there 
was  a  gulf  not  easily  to  be  passed.  He  had 
deeply  injured  them,  and,  in  injuring  them, 
had  deeply  injured  his  country.  Whoi  the 
balaaoe  was  trembling  between  diem  and  the 
court,  he  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his 
genius,  of  his  renown,  of  his  popularity,  into 
the  scale  of  misgovemment  It  must  be  added, 
that  many  eminent  members  of  the  party  still 
retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the  asperity 
and  disdain  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  him  at  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  direo* 
tien  of  affinrs.  It  is  clear  from  Burke's  pam- 
phlete  and  speeches,  and  still  more  dear  from 
his  private  letters,  and  from  the  language 
whicfli  he  held  in  conversation,  that  he  l^g 
regarded  Chatham  with  a  feeling  not  for  r»> 
moved  from  dislike.  Chatham  was  undoubt- 
edly oonecious  of  his  error,  and  desirous  to 
atone  for  it  But  his  overtures  of  friendship, 
though  made  with  earnestness,  and  even  wi^ 
unwonted  humility,  were  at  first  received  by 
Lord  Rockingham  with  cold  and  austere  re- 
serve. Gradually  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
statesmen  became  courteous  and  even  ami* 
cable.  But  the  past  was  never  wholly  for- 
gotten. 

Chatham  did  not,  however,  stand  alone. 
Round  him  gafoered  a  party,  small  in  number, 
but  strong  in  great  and  various  talents.  Lord 
Camden,  Lord  Shelbume,  Colonel  Barr^  and 
Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  were 
the  principal  members  6f  this  connection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  from  this 
time  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  Chatham's 
death,  his  intellect  suffin^  any  decay.  His 
eloquence  was  abnost  to  the  last  heiid  with 
delight  But  it  was  not  exactly  the  eloquence 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  lofty  aid  pa^ 
8<iS 
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4Mftftte,  but  Mnnewfaat  desultory  declamatioii 
in  which  he  excelled  all  men,  and  which  was 
set  off  by  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  worthy  of 
Oarrick  or  Talma,  was  ont  of  place  in  a  small 
apartment  where  the  audience  often  consisted 
of  three  or  four  drowsy  prelates,  three  or  four 
old  judges,  accustomed  during  many  years  to 
disregayra  rhetoric,  and  to  look  only  at  facts 
and  arguments,  and  three  or  foar  listless  and 
supercilious  men  of  fashion,  whom  any  thing 
like  enthusiasm  moved  to  a  sneer.  In  the 
Hduss  of  Commons,  a  flash  of  his  eye,  a  ware 
of  his  arm,  had  sometimes  cowed  Murray.  But, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  his  utmost  rehemence 
and  pathos  produced  less  effect  than  the  mo- 
deration, the  reasonableness,  the  luminous 
order,  and  the  serene  dignity,  which  charactei^ 
ired  the  speeches  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election, 
all  the  three  divisions  of  the  opposition  acted 
in  concert.  No  orator  in  either  House  de- 
fended what  is  now  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  constitutional  cause  with  more 
ardour  or  eloquence  than  Chatham.  Before 
this  subject  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  public 
mind,  George  Grenville  died.  His  party  rar 
pidly  melted  away;  aod  in  a  short  time  most 
of  his  adherents  appeared  on  the  ministerial 
benches. 

Had  George  Grenville  lived  many  montiis 
longer,  the  friendly  ties  which,  after  years  of 
estrangement  and  hostility,  had  been  renewed 
between  him  and  his  bro^er-in-law,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  a  second  time  vio- 
lently dissolved.  For  now  the  quarrel  between 
EngUnd  and  the  North  American  colonies 
took  a  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect  Oppres- 
sion provoked  resistance;  resistance  was 
made  the  pretext  for  fresh  oppression.  The 
warnings  of  all  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
age  were  lost  on  an  imperious  court  and  a  de- 
luded nation.  Soon  a  colonial  senate  con- 
fronted the  British  Paiiiament  Then  the 
colonial  militia  cxx)ssed  bayonets  with  the  Bri- 
tish regiments.  At  lengtii  the  commonwealth 
was  torn  asunder.  Two  millions  of  English- 
men, who,  fifteen  years  before,  had  been  as 
loyal  to  their  prince  and  as  proud  of  their 
country  as  the  people  of  Kent  or  Yorkshire, 
separated  themselves  by  a  solemn  act  from  the 
empire.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  insur- 
gents would  struggle  to  small  purpose  against 
the  vast  financial  and  military  means  of  the 
mother  country.  But  disasters,  following  one 
another  in  rapid  succession,  rapidly  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  national  vanity.  At  length  a 
great  British  force,  exhausted,  famished, 
harassed  on  every  side  by  a  hostile  peasantry, 
was  compelled  to  deliver  up  its  arms.  Those 
governments  which  England  had,  in  the  late 
war,  so  signally  humbled,  and  which  had  dur^ 
ing  many  years  been  sullenlv  brooding  over 
the  recollections  of  Quebec,  or  Minden,  and  of 
the  Moro,  now  saw  with  exultation  that  the 
(lay  of  revenge  was  at  hand.  France  recog- 
nised the  independence  of  the  United  States ; 
and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  example 
would  soon  be  followed  by  Spain. 

Chatham  and  Rockingham  had  cordially 
concurred  in  opposing  every  part  of  the  fatal 
policy  which  had  brought  the  state  into  this 


dangerous  situation.  Btit  thdr  paShs  noiT  fi- 
verged.  Lord  Rockingham  thought,  and,  aa 
the  event  proved,  thought  most  justly,  ttiat  the 
revolted  cdonies  were  separated  from  the  cm- 

{)ire  for  ever,  and  that  the  only  effeet  of  pro-, 
onging  the  war  on  the  American  coattnent' 
would  be  to  divide  resources  which  it  was  de* 
sirable  to  concentrate.  If  the  hopeless  attempt 
to  subjugate  Pennsyhrania  and  Viisinia  were 
abandoned,  war  against  the  house  of  Bourboa 
might  possibly  be  avoided,  or,  if  inevitable, 
might  be  carried  on  with  success  and  glory. 
We  might  even  indemnify  ourselves  for  part 
of  what  we  had  lost,  at  the  expense  of  those 
foreign  enemies  who  had  hoped  to  profit  by 
our  domestic  dissensions.  Lord  Rockingham, 
therefore,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  con- 
ceived that  the  wisest  coarse  now  open  to 
Eogland,  was  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  to  turn  ker 
whole  force  against  her  European  enemies. 

Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  hare 
taken  the  same  side.  Before  France  had 
taken  any  part  in  our  quarrel  with  the  colo- 
nies, he  had  repeatedly,  and  with  great  energy 
of  language,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conquer  America;  and  he  could  not  without 
absurdity  maintain  that  it  was  easier  to  eoi^ 
quer  France  and  America  together  thaa 
America  alone.  But  his  passions  overpowered 
his  judgment,  and  made  him  Mind  to  his  own 
inconsistency.  The  very  circumstances  whiok 
made  the  separation  of  the  colonies  inevitable, 
made  it  to  him  altogether  insupportable.  The 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  seemed  to  him 
less  ruinous  and  humiliating,  when  produeed 
by  domestic  dissensions,  than  when  produced 
by  foreign  interference.  His  blood  boiled  at 
the  degradation  of  his  country.  Whatever 
lowered  her  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  lie 
feh  as  a  personal  outrage  to  himselt  And  the 
feeling  was  natural  He  had  made  her  so 
great  He  had  been  so  proud  of  her;  and  she 
had  been  so  proud  of  him.  He  remembered 
how,  more  than  twenty  jrears  before,  in  a  day 
of  gloom  and  dismay,  when  her  possessions 
were  torn  from  her,  when  her  flag  was  dis- 
honoured, she  had  called  on  him  to  save  her. 
He  remembered  the  sudden  and  glorious 
change  which  his  energy  had  wrought,  die 
long  series  of  triumphs,  the  days  of  thai^ks- 
giving,  the  nights  of  illumination.  Fired  by 
such  recollections,  he  determined  to  separate 
himself  from  those  who  advised  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  should  be  admowi- 
ledged.  That  he  was  in  error,  will  scaroety , 
we  think,  be  disputed  by  his  warmest  admirers. 
Indeed,  the  treaty  by  which,  a  few  years  later, 
the  republic  of  the  United  States  was  recog- 
nised, was  the  work  of  his  most  attached 
adherents  and  of  his  favourite  son. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  of 
an  address  to  the  throne,  against  the  farther 

Erosecution  of  hostilities  with  America,  i^iat- 
am  had,  during  some  time,  absented  hioraelf 
drom  Parliament,  in  eonsequenee  of  his  groww 
ing  infirmities.  He  determined  to  appear  in 
his  place  on  this  occasion,  and  to  declare  that 
his  opinions  were  decidedly  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  Rockingham  party.  He  wss  in  a 
stale  of  great  excitement     His  medical  a*> 
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mdants  wtn  xmtwjt  and  strongly  adrised 
himtocaln^  himself, and  to  remain  at  home. 
Bat  he  was  not  to  be  controlled.  His  son  Wil* 
liam,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon,  accom- 
panied him  to  Westminster.  He  rested  him- 
self in  the  chancellor*!  room  till  the  debate 
commenced,  and  then,  leaning  on  his  two  yonng 
relations,  limped  to  his  seat.    The  slightest 

Sarticulars  of  that  day  were  remembered,  and 
ave  been  carefully  recorded.  He  bowed,  it 
W9LB  remarked,  with  great  ooortUness  to  those 
peers  who  rose  to  make  way  for  him  and  his 
supporters.  His  cmtch  was  in  his  hand.  He 
wore,  as  was  his  fashion,  a  rich  velvet  coat. 
His  legs  were  swathed  ia  flannel.  His  wig  was 
so  large,  and  his  face  so  emaciated,  that  none 
of  his  featores  conld  be  diaeerned  except  the 
high  carve  of  nose^  and  his  eyes,  which  still 
retained  a  gleam  of  the  old  fire. 
.  When  the  Dake  of  Richmond  had  spoken, 
Chatham  rose.  For  some  time  his  voice  was 
iaaadible.  At  length  his  tones  became  distinct 
and  his  action  animated.  Here  and  there  his 
hearers  canght  a  thought  or  an  expression 
which  reminded  them  of  William  Pitt  Bat  it 
was  clear  that  he  was  not  himselC  He  lost  the 
thread  of  his  dtscoarse,  hesitated,  repeated  the 
same  words  several  times,  and  was  so  confused, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  he 
could  not  recall  the  name  of  the  Electress  So- 
phia. The  House  listened  in  solemn  silence, 
and  with  the  aspect  of  profound  respect  and 
compassioa.  The  stillness  was  so  deep  that 
the  dropping  of  a  handkerchief  would  have 
been  heiard.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied 
with  great  tenderness  and  courtesy ;  but,  while 
he  spoke,  the  old  man  was  observed  to  be  rest- 
less and  irritable.  The  duke  sat  down.  Chat- 
ham stood  up  again,  pressed  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  sank  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 
Three  or  four  lords  who  sat  near  him  caught 
him  in  his  fall.  The  House  broke  up  in  con- 
fasion.  The  dying  man  was  carried  to  the  re- 
sidence of  one  of  the  officers  of  Parliament, 
and  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a 
journey  to  Hayes.  At  Hayes,  aAer  lingering 
a  few  weeks,  he  expired  in  his  seventieth  year. 
His  bed  was  watched  to  the  last,  with  anxious 
^aderaees,  bv  bis  wife  and  children ;  and  he 
well  deserved  their  care.  Too  often  haughty 
and  wayward  to  others,  to  them  he  had  been 
almost  effeminately  kind.  He  had  through  life 
been  dreaded  by  his  political  opponents,  and 
regarded  with  more  awe  than  k>ve  even  by  his 
political  associates.  But  no  fear  seems  to  have 
mingled  with  the  affection  which  his  fondness, 
constantly  overflowing  in  a  thousand  endearing 
forms,  had  inspired  in  the  liule  circle  at  Hayes. 
Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  not, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  ad- 
herents. Half  the  public  men  of  the  age  had 
been  estranged  from  him  by  his  errors,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  exertions  which  he  had  made 
to  repair  his  errors.  His  last  speech  had  been 
an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy  pursued  by 
tha  government,  and  on  the  policy  recommended 


by  the  opposition.  But  death  at  once  restored 
him  to  his  old  place  in  the  affection  of  his 
country.  Who  could  hear  unmoved  of  the 
fall  of  that  which  had  been  so  great,  and  which 
had  stood  so  long  1  The  circumstances,  too, 
seemed  rather  to  bielong  to  the  tragic  stage  than 
to  real  life.  A  great  state-sman,  full  of  years 
and  honours,  led  forth  to  the  senate-house  by  a 
son  of  rare  hopes,  and  stricken  down  in  full 
council  while  straining  his  feeble  voice  to 
rouse  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  country,  could 
not  but  be  remembered  with  peculiar  venerap 
tion  and  tenderness.  Detraction  was  overawed. 
The  voice  even  of  just  and  temperate  ceasura 
was  mute.  Nothing  was  remembered  but  the 
lofty  genius,  the  unsullied  probity,  the  undis* 
puted  services,  of  him  who  was  no  more.  For 
once,  all  parties  were  agreed.  A  public  fu- 
neral,  a  public  monument,  were  eagerly  voted. 
The  debts  of  the  deceased  were  paid.  A  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  his  family*  The  city  of 
London  requested  that  the  remains  of  the  great 
man  whom  she  had  so  long  loved  and  honoured 
might  rest  under  the  dome  of  her  magnificent 
cathedral.  But  the  petition  came  too  late. 
Every  thing  was  already  prepared  for  the  in* 
terment  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in 
decreeing  posthumous  honours  to  Chathanit 
his  corpse  was  attended  to  the  grave  almost 
exclusively  by  opponents  of  the  government. 
The  banner  of  the  lordship  of  Chatham  was 
borne  by  Colonel  Barr^  attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lord  Rockingham.  Burke,  Sa* 
vile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  palL  Lord  Camden 
was  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  The  chief 
mourner  was  young  William  Pitt.  After  the 
Iwpse  of  more  than  twenty-seven  jrears,  in  a 
season  as  dark  and  perilous,  his  own  shattered 
ftrame  and  broken  heart  were  laid,  with  the 
same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated  mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of 
the  church,  in  a  spot  which  has  ever  since 
been  appropriated  to  statesmen,  as  the  other 
end  of  the  same  transept  has  long  been  to 
poets.  Mansfield  rests  there,  and  the  second 
WUliam  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Orattan,  and  Can- 
ning, and  Wilberforoe.  In  no  other  Cemetery 
do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  nar^ 
row  a  space.  High  over  those  venerable  grares 
towers  the  stately  monument  of  Chatham,  and 
from  above,  his  own  effigy,  graven  by  a  cun* 
ning  hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  face  and 
outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  The 
generation  which  reared  that  memorial  of  him 
has  disappeared.  The  time  has  come  wheu 
the  rash  and  indiscriminate  judgments  which 
his^  contemporaries  passed  on  his  character 
may  be  calmly  revised  by  history.  And  history 
while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high«  and 
daring  natures,  she  notes  his  many  errors,  will 
yet  deliberately  pronounce,  that,  among  the 
eminent  men  whose  bones  lie  near  his,  scarcely 
one  has  left  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  mora 
splendid  i 
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CHARLES  CHURCHILL.* 

{f^mBV%%n  Rirnrar  for  Jamuart,  1845.] 


Mr.  Wiuleax  Tooxr  nets  ut  a  bad  exanple 
ia  his  *<  copious  notes/'  ▼faieh  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  Ibllow.  Oor  business  is  witb  Oburenill ; 
and  not  with  the  London  Unhrersity  or  the  Bo< 
ei«ty  for  the  Dtfhsinn  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
or  the  Reform  Bill,  or  the  Whigs,  or  the  Popish 
Asoendcncy,  or  the  bribed  Toters  of  Metropo- 
litan Bpnnigbs,  or  the  profligate  members  who 
itpresent  them  in  Parliament.  There  are  manf 
Feaaoas  why  Mr.  Tooke  should  not  have 
named  these  things;  bat  we  shall  content 
onrselyes  wiHi  mentioning  one*  If  the  editorial 
pains  bestowed  upon  them  had  been  given  to 
his  author,  we  shonid  probably  not  have  had 
the  task,  which,  before  we  speak  of  Churchill, 
we  shall  discharge  as  briefly  as  we  may,  of 
pointing  out  his  editorial  deficiencies. 

It  would  be  difllcolt  to  imagine  a  worse  bio- 
grapher than  Mr.  Tooke.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  his  friend  Tom  Birch,  he  is  <*  a  dead  hand 
at  a  Life."  Nor  is  he  a  more  lively  -hand  at  a 
Note.  In  both  cases  he  compiles  with  singu- 
lar clumsiness,  and  his  compilatioDs  are  not 
always  harmless.  But  though  Mr.  Tooke  is  a 
bad  biographer  and  a  bad  annotator,  he  is  a 
worse  critic. 

If  it  were  true,  as  he  says,  that  ''the  charac- 
ter of  Churchill  as  a  poet,  may  be  considered 
as  fixed  in  the  first  rank  of  English  classics," 
(vol.  L  p.  ziiin)  we  should  have  to  place  him 
with  Shakspeareand  Milton,  in  the  rank  above 
Dryden  and  Pope.  If  the  Bo$dad  were  really 
as  Mr.  Tooke  thinks,  remarkable  for  its 
"  strength  of  imagination,"  (vol.  i  p.  xxxiv.,) 
we  should  have  to  depose  it  from  its  place  be- 
side the  Dwndathy  and  think  of  it  with  the  Pom- 
dke  Ld§u.  And  indeed  we  shall  be  well  dis- 
posed to  do  this,  when  Mr.  Tooke  establishes 
the  critical  opinion  he  adopts  from  poor  Dr. 
Anderson,  that  the  Cutb  of  8a»d,  a  sacred  ode 
by  Dr.  Brown,  « ranks  with  the  most  distrn- 
gnished  lyric  compositions."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  80t.) 

This  Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  the  flat  trage- 
dy of  Barbarotmt,  and  a  vain,  silly,  impracttca- 
bie  person,  is  described  by  Mn  Tooke  to  have 
been «« a  far  wiser  and  better  man  than  Jeremy 
Bentham,"  (vol.  iii.  p.  109;)  whose  *<  always 
mischievous,  but  happily  not  always  intelliffi- 
ble  gibberish,"  is  in  a  previous  passage  ranked 
with  **  the  coarse  blasphemy  of  Richard  Car- 
lyte."  (VoL  iii.  p.  107.)  It  is  in  the  same  dis- 
crimiaAting  tasle  that  we  are  toM  aAer  this, 
that  Dr.  Francklin's  TranUntion  cf  Snphodn  is 
**  a  bold  and  happy  transfusion  into  the  English 
lasgaage  of  the  terrible  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
tragedian"  (vol.  iii.  p.  298)— poor  Dr.  Pranck- 
lin  being  as  much  like  the  terrible  simplicity 
of  the  Greeks,  as  Mr.  Tooke  resembles  Aristi- 


•  Tk»  PtOiMl  IVTka  »f  CUHet  CkmrehiU.  mU  m. 
•<««•  JiMtt,  and  •  I4f$  of  tkt  Avthor.  By  W.  Took«. 
F.B.S.    iTOb.  Itno.    Loadon,  1844. 


des,  or  an  English  schoolmaster  is  like  te^ 
Phidian  Jove. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Tcwlce, 
a  respectable  solicitor  of  long  standing,  has  not 
had  ample  time  to  set  himself  right  on  tbe&e 
points,  when  we  mfntton  the  fact  of  his  first 
appearance  as  CImrehiil's  editor  no  fbwer  than 
forty  years  ago.  Forty  years  ago,  when  Is* 
was  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and  George  die  Third 
was  King,  he  aspired  to  connect  himself  with 
the  great  satirist  What  tamed  his  thoughts 
that  way,  from  the  **  cfoiddets  and  quillets,  and 
cases  and  tenures  and  tricks,"  that  surrounded 
him  in  hia  daily  studies,  he  has  not  informed 
us.  Bat>  among  his  actions  of  scandal  and 
battery,  the  echo  of  Chvrchiirs  rongta  and 
many  voice  was  in  diat  day  lingering  still; 
and  an  aspiring  yoimg  attorney  could  hardly 
more  agreeably  indulge  a  taste  for  letters,  than 
among  the  mang^d  and  still  bleeding  reputa^ 
tions  of  the  Jhitffut,  the  Camdidate,  and  tha 
Ghott.  But  we  have  reason  to  complain  that 
he  did  not  improve  this  taste  with  tome  linla 
literary  knowledge. 

Whether  he  praises  or  blames,  he  has  tba 
rare  f^icity  of  never  making  a  criticism  that 
is  not  a  mistake.  Notfaiog  of  this  kind,  cooh 
mitted  forty  years  back,  has  he  cared  tocorreet; 
and  erery  new  note  added,  has  added  soM^ 
thing  to  the  stock.  He  cannot  even  praisa  in 
the  right  place,  when  he  has  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Gartli  to  praise.  Garth  was  an  exqniaito 
creatvre*— a  real  wit,  a  gentleman,  a  friend,  a 
physician,  a  phik»opher;  and  yet  his  Atftrv 
was  not  **  admirable,"  nor  his  Clantmrnt 
**  above  mediocrity,"  nor  his  TVamUuitm  ftmm 
Omd**  spirited  and  faithfbl."  (Vol  iii.  p.  16, 17.) 
In  a  later  page,  Mr.  Tooke  has  occasion  to  re* 
fer  to  the  writer  of  a  particular  panegyrie, 
whom  be  calls  Con3mgham.  (VoL  ii.  p.  $17.) 
This  exemplifies  another  and  abundant  olaaa  > 
of  mistakes  in  his  volumes.  The  writer  w»a 
Codrittgton,  and  the  lines  were  addressed  to 
Garth  on  his  IKsMMory.  Mr.  Tooke  baa  to 
speak  of  the  two  Doctors  William  King;  and 
he  attributes  the  well-known  three  oetavoa  of 
the  King  of  8t  Mary's  Hall  to  the  King  of 
Christ  Church.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  17S.>  He  haa  to 
speak  of  Bishop  Parker,  Marvell's  antagoniat, 
and  he  caHs  him  Archbishop  Parker,  (vol.  ii* 
p.  171,)  a  singularly  dififerent  person.  He  eon- 
demns  Churchill  fbr  his  puMic  appeaimaee  m. 
a  tiieatre  with  a  celebrated  courtesan,  whom 
his  next  sentence,  if  correct,  would  prove  to 
have  been  a  venerable  lady  of  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  old,  (voL  i.  p.  47 ;)— the  venaa 
quoted  having  been  written  sixty-three  yean 
before,  to  the  Venus  of  a  past  generation.  If 
an  anecdote  has  a  point,  he  misses  it ;  and  if 
a  question  has  two  sides,  he  takes  the  wrong 
one.    He  gravely^  ^J^jy^^jj^i^Qldttavalkr 
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|ICaiidevi]le,.inth  wiUri^  "want  of  veracity,  and 
with  having  **  observed  in  a  high  northern  lati- 
tttde  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  oongela- 
tion  of  words  as  they  issued  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  strange  medley  of  sounds  that  ensued 
upon  a  thaw,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  760 — vulgar  errors, 
we  need  not  say.  Sir  John  Mandeville  wrote 
conscientiously,  according  to  the  lights  of  his 
times ;  and  qualifies  his  marveltous  relations 
as  reports.  The  congelation  of  words  was  a 
pure  invention  of  Addison's,  palmed  upon  the 
old  traveller. 

In  matters  more  closely  connected  with  his 
object,  Mr.  Tooke  is  not  more  sparing  of  errors 
and  self-contradictions.  He  confounds  Davies, 
the  actor  «nd  bookseller — Johnson's  friend, 
Garnck's  biographer,  and  a  reasonably  correct 
as  well  as  agreeable  writer — with  Davis,  an 
actor  not  only  much  lower  in  the  scale  than 
Davies,  but  remembered  only  by  the  letter  Mr. 
Tooke  has  printed.  (Vol.  i.  86-7.)  He  tells  us, 
with  amacing  particulanty,  that  **  Churchill's 
brother  John  survived  him  little  more  than  one 
year,  dying,  after  a  week's  illness  only,  on 
18th  November,  1766,"  (vol  i.  p.  Ivi.;)  the  truth 
being  that  John,  Who  was  a  surgeon-apothecary 
in  Westminster,  survived  his  brother  many 
years;  published,  in  the  character  of  executor, 
the  fifth  collected  edition  of  his  works  as  late 
as  1774 ;  and  was  recommending  the  use  of 
bark  to  Wilkes,  whose  medical  attendant  he 
became,  as  late  as  1778.  In  one  place  he  says 
that  he  has  endeavoured,  without  success,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  a  statement  that  Churchill 
bad  a  curacy  in  Wales,  and  becams  bank- 
rupt in  cider  speculations  there ;  suppositions 
which,  unable  to  substantiate,  he  rejects.  (Vol. 
i  p.  XXV.)  In  another  place,  he  speaks,  without 
a  doubt,  of  Churchill's  ''flight  from  his  curacy 
in  Wale8,*'(vol  iii.  p.  28;)  and  in  a  third,  tells 
us  decisively  that  Churchill's  **  own  failure  in 
trade  as  a  cider-dealer,"  had  ''tinctured  him 
with  a  strong  and  unfounded  prejudice"  against 
the  merchants  of  London.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  318.) 
At  one  time  he  relates  a  story  of  Churchill's 
**  having  incurred  a  repulse  at  Oxford,  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  deficiency  in  the  classics,"  to 
acquaint  us  that  it  '*  is  obviously  incorrecL" 
(Vol.  L  p.  xxi.)  At  another,  he  informs  us  that 
**  the  poe^s  antipathy  to  colleges  may  be  dated 
from  his  rejection  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
on  account  of  his  want  of  a  competent  skill  in 
the  learned  languages,"  (vol.  iL  p.  227.)  No 
opportunity  of  self-contradiction  is  too  minute 
to  be  lost  Now  he  says  that  the  price  of  the 
Bmciad  was  half-a^rown,  (voL  i.  p.  114,)  and 
mow  that  it  was  but "  the  moderate  price  of 
one  shilling,"  (voL  ii.  p.  167;)  now  that  Lord 
Temple  resigned  in  1761,  (voL  u  p.  171,)  and 
now  that  the  resignation  was  in  1762,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  29 ;)  now  that  the  Jpology  was  published  in 
April,  1761,  (vol.  L  p.  115,)  and  six  pages  later, 
(vol.  L  p.  121,)  that  it  was  published  in  May 
of  that  year;  now  that  Churchill's  Sermons 
were  ten  in  number,  (voL  i.  p.  xxvi.,)  and  now 
that  they  were  twelve.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  318.)  These 
instances,  sparingly  selected  from  a  lavish 
abundance,  will  probably  suffice. 

We  shall  be  equally  sparing  of  more  general 
examples  that  remain.  Mr.  Tooke,  as  the 
cliaracter  of  this  literary  performance  would 


hnply,  has  no  defieieney  on  the  seore  of  bold- 
ness. Thus,  while  he  thinks  that  "  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Croly,  in  his  classical  and  beautiful 
play  of  CiUiUnej  has  at  once  shown  what  a  good 
tragedy  should  be,  and  that  he  is  fully  equal  to 
the  task  of  producing  one,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  287,)  he 
has  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Wordsworths 
and  Coleridges.  **  What  language,"  be  indigo 
nantly  exclaims,  before  giving  a  specimen 
of  the  latter  poet  m  a  ludd  intervalj  "could 
the  satirist  have  found  sufficiently  expressive 
of  his  disgust  at  the  timplicity  of  a  later  school 
of  poetry,  the  spawn  of  the  lakes,  consisting 
of  a  mawkish  combination  of  the  nonsense 
verses  of  the  nursery,  with  the  rodomontade 
of  German  mysticism  and  transcendentalism !" 
(Vol.  i.  p.  189.)  This  is  a  liule  strong  for  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Tooke.  Nor,  making  one  ex« 
ception  in  the  case  of- Lord  Byron,  does  he 
shrink  from  pouring  the  vials  of  his  critical 
wrath  upon  every  lord  who  has  presumed  to 
aspire  to  poetry.  Not  the  gentle  genius  of  Lord 
Surrey,  nor  the  daring  passion  of  Lord  Buck- 
hurst  ;  not  the  sharp  wit  of  my  Lords  Roches- 
ter and  Buckingham,  nor  the  earnestness  and 
elegance  of  I^rd  Thurlow— can  shake  the 
fierce  poetical  democracy  of  Mr.  William 
Tooke.  "  The  daim  of  the  whole  lot  of  other 
noble  poets,"  he  observes  with  great  contempt, 
"from  Lord  Surrey  downwards — the  Buck* 
inghams,  the  Roscommons,  the  Halifaxes,  the 
Grenvilies,  the  Lyttletons  of  the  last  age,  and 
the  still  minor  class  of  Thurlows,  Herberts, 
and  others  of  the  present  generation,  havt  been 
tolerated  as  poets,  only  because  ikeif  were 
peers."    (Vol.  iii.  p.  262.) 

A  contempt  of  gramipar,  as  of  nobility,  may 
be  observed  to  relieve  the  sense  and  elegance 
of  this  passage.  But  this  is  a  department  of 
Mr.  Tooke's  merits  too  extensive  to  enter  upon. 
When  he  talks  of  "  a  masterly  btu  caustic  sa- 
tire," (voL  i.  p.  xl.,)  and  of  **  plunging  deeper 
and  more  itrreocwtrably  into,"  Ac,  (vol.  i.  p.  xli.,) 
we  do  not  stop  to  ask  what  he  can  possibly 
mean.  But  his  use  of  the  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  is  really  curious.  His  "  and  to 
which  we  would  refer  our  readers  accordingly, 
aatd  to  whose  thanks  we  shall  entitle  ourselves 
for  so  doing,"  (voL  iii.  p.  167;)  his  "  OMdfrom, 
whirh  but  little  information  could  be  collectedt 
he  was  at  the  same  time  confident  that  none 
others  existed,  and  which  the  lapse  of  time  has 
confirmed,"  (voL  iii.  p.  296 ;)  are  of  perpetual 
recurrence  in  the  shape  of  amd  who  or  but  whick^ 
and  may  be  said  to  form  the  peculiarity  of  his 
style.  On  even  Mr.  Pickering's  Aldine  press* 
a  genius  of  blundering  has  laid  its  evil  touch. 
The  errors  in  the  printing  of  the  book  are  exe- 
crable. Not  a  page  is  correctly  pointed  from 
first  to  last;  numbers  of  lines  in  the  text  (as 
at  voL  iiL  p.  216-17)  are  placed  out  of  their 
order;  and  it  is  rare  when  a  name  is  rightly 
given.  But  enough  of  a  distasteful  subject. 
We  leave  Mr.  Tooke  and  pass  to  ChurchilL 

Exactly  a  hundred  years  aAer  the  birth  of 
Dryden,  Charles  Churchill  was  born ;  more  than 
a  hundred  years  were  between  the  two  races  '' 
of  men.  In  1^31,  Hampden  was  consoling  ^ 
Eliot  in  his  prison,  and  discussing  with  Pym 
the  outraged  Petition  of  Right;  in  1731,  Wal^ 
pole  was  flying  at  Townshend's  throa^  and 
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tnggMtlng  to  Ony  the  quarrels  of  Lockit  and 
Peachum.  WitbJn  the  reach  of  DrydeD's 
praise  and  blame,  there  came  a  Cromwell  and 
a  Shaftesbury ;  a  Wilkes  and  a  Sandwich  ex- 
haasted  Chnrchill's.  There  is  more  to  affect 
a  writer's  genias  in  personal  and  local  influ- 
ences of  this  kind  than  he  would  himself  be 
willing  to  allow.  If,  even  in  the  failures  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  these  satirists,  there  is 
a  dash  of  largeness  and  power;  there  is  never 
wholly  absent  from  the  most  consummate 
achievements  of  his  successor,  a  something  we 
must  call  conventional.  But  the  right  justice 
has  not  been  done  to  Ohurehill,  Taken  with 
the  good  and  evil  of  his  age,  he  was  a  very  re- 
markable person. 

An  English  clergyman,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  rectory  of  Rain  ham  in  Essex,  held  the 
curacy  and  lectureship  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
Mlist  in  Westminster,  from  1783  to  his  death 
m  1768,  was  the  father  of  Charles  Churchill. 
He  had  two  younger  sons ;  William,  who  after- 
ward selecteid  the  church  for  his  profession, 
and  passed  a  long,  quiet,  unobtrusive  life 
within  it ;  and  John,  brousrht  up  to  the  busi- 
ness of  medicine.  The  elder,  named  Charles 
after  himself,  he  from  the  first  especially  de- 
signed for  his  own  calling ;  and  sent  him  in 
1788,  when  eight  years  old,  as  a  day-boy  to 
Westminster  school.  Nichols  was  the  head- 
master, and  the  second  master  was  (not  lAoyd, 
as  Mr.  Tooke  would  inform  us,  but)  Johnson, 
afterwards  a  bishop.  Vincent  Bourne  was 
usher  of  the  fifth  form,  and  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd, 
(after  some  years  second  master,)  a  man  of 
fine  humour  as  well  as  rare  worth  and  learn- 
ing, was  usher  at  the  fburth.  Churchill,  judg- 
ing trom  the  earliest  notice  of  him,  must  have 
been  already  a  robust,  manly,  broad-faced  little 
fellow  when  he  entered  the  school ;  all  who 
in  later  Kfe  remembered  him,  spoke  of  the  pre- 
mature growth  and  fulness  both  of  his  body 
and  mind;  and  he  was  not  long  in  assuming 
the  place  in  his  boy's  circle,  which  quick- 
sighted  lads  are  not  slow  to  concede  to  a  de- 
serving and  a  daring  claimant.  He  was  fond 
of  play ;  but  was  a  hard  worker  when  he  turned 
to  work,  and  a  successful.  There  is  a  story 
of  one  of  his  punishments  by  flogging,  which 
only  increased  and  embittered  the  temper  that 
provoked  it ;  but  of  a  literary  task  by  way  of 
punishment,  for  which  the  off*ender  received 
public  thanks  ftt)m  the  master  of  the  school, 
**  He  could  do  well  if  he  would,"  was  the  admis- 
sion of  his  enemies ;  and  the  good  Dr.  Lloyd 
loved  him. 

There  were  then  a  number  of  remarkable 
boys  at  Westminster.  Bonnell  Thornton  was 
ahivady  in  the  upper  forms ;  bnt  George  Col- 
man,  Robert  Lloyd,  Richard  Cumberland,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  were  with  few  years'  inter- 
val Churchill's  contemporaries ;  and  there  was 
one  mild,  shrinking,  delicate  lad  of  his  own  age, 
though  two  years  younger  in  the  school,  afraid 
tfr  lift  his  eyes  above  the  shoestrings  of  the 
upper  boys,  but  encouraged  to  raise  them  as 
high  as  Churchill's  heart.  He  stood  by  Cow- 
per  iu  these  days ;  and  the  author  of  the  Tadc 
and  the  Tabk-Talk  repaid  him  in  a  sorer  need. 
Indeed,  there  was  altogether  a  manly  tone  of 


feeling  among  these  Westminster  sebolara^ 
If  they  were  false  to  some  promises  of  their 
youth  when  they  grew  to  manhood,  they  were 
true  to  all  that  pledged  them  to  each  other. 
Never,  save  when  two  examples  occurred  too 
flagrant  for  avoidance,  in  a  profligate  Duke 
and  a  hypocritical  Parson,  did  Churchflf  Kft 
his  pen  against  a  schoolfellow.  Mr.  Tooke 
says  that  the  commencement  of  a  satire  against 
Thornton  and  Colroan  was  found  among  his 
papers;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  we 
doubt  in  common  with  Southey,  the  alleged  d^ 
sertion  of  Lloyd,  which  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  satire.  Even  Warren  Hastings  pit>- 
fitcd  by  his  old  connection  with  Westminster, 
when  Wilkes  deserted  his  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  defend  the  playfellow 
of  his  dead  friend ;  and  the  irritable  Cumber- 
land so  wanned  to  the  memory  of  his  school 
companion,  as  to  call  him  always,  Ibndly,  the 
Dryden  of  his  age. 

Literature  itself  had  become  a  bond  of  union 
with  these  youths  before  they  left  the  West- 
minster cloisters.  The  TabU-TaUe  tells  of  the 
**  little  poets  at  Westminster^  and  how  they 
strive  *•  to  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  tYe. 
Even  the  boredom  of  school  exercises,  more 
rife  in  English  composition  then  than  since, 
did  not  check  the  scribbling  propensity.  All 
the  lads  we  have  named  had  a  decisive  turn 
that  way ;  and  little  Colman,  emulating  his 
betters,  addressed  his  cousin  Pulteneyftt>m  the 
fifth  form  with  the  air  of  a  literary  veteran. 
For,  in  the  prevailing  dearth  of  great  poetry^ 
verse-writing  was  cultivated  much :  much  en- 
couraged. It  had  become,  as  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tagu said  a  few  years  before,  as  common  as 
taking  snnflT.  Others  compared  it  to  an  epi- 
demical distemper; — a  sort  of  murrain.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  was  the  rage.  **  Poets  in- 
crease and  multiply  to  that  stupendous  degree 
you  see  them  at  every  turn,  in  embroidered 
coats,  and  pink-coloured  topknots."  Nor  was 
it  probable,  as  to  Churchill  himself;  that  he 
thought  the  dress  less  attractive  than  the  verse- 
tagging.  But  his  father,  as  we  have  said,  had 
other  views  with  respect  to  him.  He  must 
shade  his  fancies  with  a  more  sober  colour* 
and  follow  the  family  profusion. 

It  was  an  unwise  resolve.  It  was  one  of 
those  resolves  which  more  ftvquently  mar 
than  make  a  life.  The  control  of  inclinatioik 
to  a  ftilsehood  is  a  common  parent's  crime; 
not  the  less  grievous  when  mistaken  for  a 
virtue.  The  stars  do  not  more  surely  keep 
their  courses,  than  an  ill-regulated  manhood 
will  follow  a  misdirected  youth.  This  boy  had 
noble  qualities  for  a  better  chosen  career. 
Thus  eariy  he  had  made  it  manifest  that  he 
could  see  for  himself  and  feel  for  others ;  that 
he  had  strong  sensibility  and  energy  of  intel- 
lect; that,  where  he  had  fttith,  he  had  steadi* 
ness  of  purpose  and  enthusiasm;  but  thal» 
closely  neighbouring  his  power,  were  vehe- 
mence, will,  and  passion;  and  that  these  made 
him  confident,  inflexible,  and  hard  to  be  con- 
trolled. In  the  bad  discipline  of  such  a  mind« 
one  of  two  results  was  sure.  He  would  reaist 
or  yield:  in  the  one  case,  boasting  exemption 
from  vice,  become  himself  the  victim  of  th* 
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i  of  Tiees ;  in  the  other,  with  violent  recoil 
firom  the  hypocrisies,  outrage  the  proprieties 
of  life.    The  proof  soon  came. 

Chnrchill  had  given  evidence  of  scholarship 
in  Latin  and  Greek  as  earlv  as  his  fideenth 
year,  when,  offering  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  Westminster  foundation,  be  went  in  head 
of  the  election;  bnt  on  standing  for  the  stu- 
dentship to  Merton  Collei^e,  Oxford,  three  years 
later,  he  was  rejected.  Want  of  learning,  pre- 
mature indulgence  of  satirical  tastes,  and  other 
as  unlikely  causes,  have  been  invented  to  ex- 
plain the  rejection;  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Its  real  cause  was  the  discovery  of  a  marriage 
imprudently  contracted  some  months  before, 
with  a  Westminster  girl  named  8cott,  and  ac- 
complished within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet.  A 
.  marriage  most  imprudent — most  unhappy.  It 
disqualified  him  for  the  stodentship.  It  intro- 
duced his  very  boyhood  to  grave  responsi- 
bilities he  was  powerless  to  discharge,  almost 
to  comprehend.  What  selPhelp  he  might  have 
exerted  against  the  unwise  plans  of  his  father, 
it  crippled  and  finally  destroyed.  There  is 
hardly  a  mistake  or  suffering  in  his  after-life, 
which  it  did  not  originate,  or  leave  him  wiih- 
opt  the  means  of  repelling.  That  It  was  en- 
tered into  at  so  early  an  age ;  that  it  was  ef- 
fected by  the  scandalous  facilities  of  the  Fleet 
—were  among  qts  evil  incidents,  but  not  the 
worst  It  encumbered  him  with  a  wife  from 
whom  he  could  not  hope  for  S3rmpathy,  en- 
couragement, or  a^istance  in  any  good  thing: 
to  whom  he  could  administer  them  as  little. 
Neither  understood  the  other;  nor  had  that 
real  affection  which  would  have  supplied  all 
needful  knowledge. 

The  good  clergyman  received  them  into  his 
house  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made.  The 
compromise  seems  to  have  been,  that  Churchill 
should  no  longer  oppose  his  fathers  wishes, 
in  regard  to  that  calling  of  the  church  to  which 
he  afterwards  bitterly  described  himself  de- 
creed, '*  ere  it  was  known  that  he  should  learn 
to  read."  He  was  entered,  but  never  resided, 
at  Trinity,  in  Cambridge.  There  was  a  neces- 
sary interval  before  the  appointed  age  of  or- 
dination, (for  which  he  could  qualify  without 
a  degree,)  and  he  passed  it  quietly ;  the  first 
twelve  months  in  his  father's  house ;  the  rest 
in  a  retirement,  for  which  **  family  reasons**  are 
named  but  not  explained,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. In  that  retirement,  it  is  said,  he  varied 
church  reading  with  **  favourite  poetical  amuse- 
ments;" with  what  unequal  apportionment  it 
might  not  be  difllcult  to  guess.  The  already 
congenial  charm  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
found  in  the  stout  declamation  of  Juvenal ;  the 
Illy  and  insinuating  sharpness  of  Horace,  and 
the  indignant  eloquence  of  Dryden — had  little 
rivalry  to  fear  from  the  fervid  imagination  of 
Taylor,  the  copious  eloquence  of  Barrow,  or 
the  sweet  persuasiveness  of  South. 

In  1753  he  visited  London,  to  take  posses- 
sion, it  is  said,  of  a  small  fortune  in  right  of 
his  wife ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
got  the  possession,  however  small.  It  is  more 
apparent  that  the  great  city  tempted  him  sorely; 
that  boyish  tastes  were  once  more  freely  in- 
dulged ;  and  that  his  now  large  and  stalwart 
figure  was  oftener  seen  at  theatres  than  chapels. 


It  was  a  great  theatrical  tiflfte.  Dmry  Lane 
was  in  its  strength,  with  Garrick,  Mossop, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Palmer,  Woodward,  Shutes, 
Yates,  and  Mrs.  Clive.  Even  in  its  compara- 
tive weakness,  Covent  Garden  could  boast  of 
Barry,  Smith,  Sparks,  and  Maclin — of  Mrs. 
Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  and,  not  seldom,  of 
Quin,  who  still  lingered  on  the  stage  he  had 
quitted  formally  two  or  three  years  before,  and 
seemed  as  loth  to  depart  from  really,  as 
Chnrchill,  on  these  stolen  evenings  of  enjoy- 
ment, from  his  favourite  front  row  of  the  pit. 
Nevertheless,  the  promise  to  his  father  was 
kept ;  and,  having  now  reached  the  canonical 
age,  he  returned  to  the  north  in  deacon's 
orders ;  whence  he  removed,  with  little  delay, 
to  the  curacy  of  South  Cadbury  in  Somerset- 
shire. Here  he  officiated  till  1756,  when  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  passed  to  his  father's 
curacy  of  Rainham. 

Both  these  ordinations  without  a  degree,  are 
urged  in  special  proof  of  his  good  character 
and  reputation  for  singular  learning;  but  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  his  father's  influence  more 
powerful  than  either.  •*  His  behaviour,"  sajrs 
Dr.  Kippis,  writing  in  the  Eiographia  Britan' 
nica,  *<  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
parishioners ;  and  his  sermons,  though  some- 
what raised  above  the  level  of  his  audience, 
were  commended  and  followed.  What  chiefly 
disturbed  him,  was  the  small ness  of  his  in- 
come." This,  though  connected  with  a  state- 
ment as  to  a  Welsh  living  now  rejected,  has 
in  effect  been  always  repeated  since,  and  mi^ 
or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
strange,  if  his  sermons  were  thus  elevated, 
commended,  and  followed,  that  no  one  recog- 
nised their  style,  or  could  in  the  least  commend 
them,  when  a  series  of  ten  were  published  with 
his  name  eight  years  later;  but  the  alleged 
smallness  of  his  income  admits  of  no  kind  of 
doubt  He  had  now  two  sons,  and,  as  he  says 
himself,  **  prayed  and  starved  on  forty  pounds 
a  year."  He  opened  a  school.  It  was  bitter 
drudgery.  He  wondered,  he  afterwards  told 
his  friends,  that  he  had  ever  submitted  to  it; 
but  necessities  more  bitter  overmastered  him. 
What  solid  help  this  new  toil  might  have  given 
was  yet  uncertain,  when,  in  1758,  his  father 
died,  and,  in  respect  to  his  memory,  his  parish- 
ioners elected  the  curate  of  Rainham  to  suc- 
ceed him.  At  the  close  of  1758,  Charles 
Churchill  was  settled  in  Westminster,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  curate  and  lecturer  of  St. 
John's. 

It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  change,  nor 
enabled  him  yet  to  dispense  with  very  mean 
resources.  **The  emoluments  of  his  situa- 
tion," observes  Dr.  KippiS'«-who  was  con- 
nected with  the  poet's  friends,  and,  excepting 
where  he  quotes  the  loose  assertions  of  the 
Jnrmal  Be^er,  wrote  on  the  information  of 
Wilkes— **  not  amounting  to  a  full  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  in  order  to  improve  his  finances 
he  undertook  to  teach  young  ladies  to  read  and 
write  English  with  propriety  and  correctness ; 
and  was  engaged  for  this  purpose  in  the 
boarding-school  of  Mrs.  Dennis."  Mr.  Churchill 
conducted  himself  in  his  new  employment 
**  with  all  the  decorum  becoming  his  clerical 
profession."    The  grave  doctor  would  indicate 
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'  the  teaeher's  Ttrtue  and  seU^dmrnand,  in  con- 
trolling by  the  proper  clerical  decorums  hi» 
instraction  of  Mrs.  Dennis's  young  ladies. 
Mr.  Tooke's  biography  more  confidently  as- 
serts,  that  not  only  as  the  servant  of  Mrs. 
Dennis,  but  as  "  a  parochial  minister,  he  per- 
formed his  duties  with  punctuality,  while  in 
the  pulpit  he  was  plain,  rational,  and  empha- 
tic." On  the  other  hand,  Churchill  himself 
tells  us  that  he  was  not  so.  He  says,  that  he 
was  an  idle  pastor  and  a  drowsy  preacher. 
We  are  as^red,  among  the  last  and  most 
earnest  verses  he  composed,  that  "  sleep  at  his 
bidding  crept  from  pew  to  pew."  With  a 
mournful  bitterness  he  adds,  that  his  heart  bad 
never  been  with  his  profession ; — that  it  was 
not  of  his  own  choice,  but  through  need,  and 
for  his  curse,  he  had  ever  been  ordained. 

It  is  a  shallow  view  of  his  career  that  can 
differently  regard  it,  or  suppose  him  at  its  close 
any  other  than  he  had  been  at  its  beginning. 
The  sagacious  Mr.  Tooke,  after  a  fashion 
worthy  of  himself,  would  •*  divide  the  life  into 
two  distinct  and  dissimilar  portions ;  the  one 
pious,  rational,  and  consistent;  the  other  irre- 

fular,  dissipated,  and  licentious."  During  the 
rst  portion  of  seven-and-iwenty  years,  says 
ftds  philosophic  observer,  ^  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  indiscretions,  his  conduct  in  every 
relation,  as  son,  as  brother,  as  husband,  as 
father,  and  as  a  friend,  was  rigidly  and  exem- 
plarily,  though  obscurely  virtuous ;  while  the 
remaining  six  years  present  an  odious  con- 
trast" Why,  with  such  convictions,  he  edited 
the  odious  six  years,  and  not  the  pure  twenty- 
aeven ;  why  he  published  the  poems,  and  did 
not  collect  the  sermons — the  philosopher  does 
not  explain.  For  ourselves  let  us  add,  that  we 
bold  with  no  such  philosophy  in  Churchill's 
case,  or  any  other.  Whatever  the  corrupting 
influence  of  education  may  be,  whatever  the 
evil  mistakes  of  early  training,  we  believe 
that  Nature  is  apt  to  show  herself  at  all  times 
both  rational  and  consistent.  8he  has  no  de- 
light in  monsters ;  no  pride  in  odious  contrasts. 
Her  art  is  at  least  as  wise  as  Horace  describes 
the  art  of  poetry  to  be.  She  joins  no  discordant 
termination  to  beginnings  that  are  pure  and 
lovely.  Such  as  he  honestly  was,  Churchill 
can  afford  to  be  honestly  judged:  when  he 
calls  it  his  curfe  to  have  been  ordained,  he 
invites  that  judgment  He  had  grave  faiUts, 
and  paid  dearly  for  them ;  but  he  set  up  for  no 
virtue  that  he  had  not  In  the  troubled  self- 
reproaches  of  latter  years,  he  recalled  no  pure 
self-satisfactions  in  the  past  To  have  been 
**  decent  and  demure  at  least  as  grave  and  dull 
as  any  priest"  was  all  the  pretence  he  made. 
It  was  his  disgrace,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used, 
to  have  assumed  the  clerical  gown.  It  was 
not  his  disgrace  to  seek  to  lay  it  aside  as  soon 
as  might  be. 

That  this  was  the  direction  of  his  thoughts, 
as  soon  as  his  father's  death  removed  his  chief 
constraint  is  plain.  His  return  to  Westminster 
bad  brought  him  back  within  the  sphere  of  old 
temptations;  the  ambition  of  a  more  active 
life,  the  eariy  school  aspirings,  the  conscious- 
ness of  talents  rusting  in  disuse,  again  dis- 
turbed him ;  and  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see, 
distinction  falling  on  the  men  who  had  started 


life  when  he  did,  fhm  the  Litafstare  kt  aigfet 
have  cultivated  with  yet  greater  suooeas. 
Bonnell  Thornton  and  Colman  were  by  diia 
time  established  town  wits ;  and  with  another 
schoolfellow  (his  now  dissolute  neighboar, 
Robert  Lloyd«  weary  of  the  drudgery  c€  Mi 
father's  calling,  to  which  he  had  been  appomt* 
ed  in  Westminster  school,  and  on  the  eve  of 
rushing  into  the  life  of  a  professed  man  of  let- 
ters) he  was  in  renewed  habits  of  daily  inter- 
course. Nor,  to  the  discontent  thus  springing 
up  on  all  sides,  had  he  power  of  the  least  re- 
sistance in  his  home.  His  Ul-considered  mai^ 
riage  had  by  this  time  borne  its  bitterest  friiit; 
it  being  always  understood  in  Westminster, 
says  Dr.Kippis,  himself  a  resident  there,  **diat 
Mrs.  Churchill's  imprudence  kept  too  near  n 
pace  with  that  of  her  husband."  The  joint 
imprudence  had  its  effect  in  growing  embar- 
rassment ;  continual  tenx>rs  of  arrest  indneed 
the  most  painfhl  concealments;  exeentioiie 
were  lodged  in  his  house;  and  his  life  was 
passed  in  endeavours  to  escape  his  creditors, 
perhaps  not  less  to  escape  himselfl  It  was 
then  that  young  Lloyd,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  a  rude  impulsive  scene  of  license,  threw 
open  to  him,  without  further  reserve,  his  own 
mad  circle  of  dissipation  and  forgetfolness.  It 
was  entered  eagerly. 

In  one  of  his  later  writings,  he  described 
this  time ;  his  credit  gone,  his  pride  humUed, 
his  virtue  undermined,  himself  sinking  beneath 
the  adverse  storm,  and  the  kind  hand,  whose 
owner  he  should  love  and  reverenoe  to  his 
dying  day,  which  was  suddenly  stretched  forth 
to  save  him.  It  was  that  of  good  Dr.  Lloyd* 
now  under-master  of  Westminster:  he  saw 
the  creditors,  persuaded  them  to  accept  a  com- 
position of  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  lest 
what  was  required  to  complete  it  With  the 
generous  wish  to  succour  his  favourite  pupii^ 
there  may  have  been  the  hope  of  one  more 
chance  of  safety  for  his  son.  But  it  was  too 
late.  At  almoct  the  same  instant  yoang  Lloyd 
deserted  his  nshership  of  Westminster  to  throw 
himself  on  literature  for  support,  and  Churchill* 
resolving  to  try  his  fate  as  a  poet  prepared  to 
abandon  his  profession.  A  formal  separation 
from  his  wife,  and  a  first  rejection  by  the 
booksellers,  date  within  a  few  months  of  eaeh 
other. 

At  the  close  of  1700,  he  carried  round  hie 
first  effort  in  verse  to  those  arbiters  of  litera- 
ture, then  all-powerful ;  for  it  was  the  sorry 
and  helpless  interval  between  the  patron  and 
the  public  The  Bardf  written  in  Hndibrastio 
verse,  was  contemptuously  rejected.  But, 
fairly  bent  upon  his  new  career,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  waste  time  in  fruitless  complain- 
ings. He  wrote  again,  in  a  style  more  likely 
to  be  acceptable;  and  the  ConcUwtj  a  satire 
aimed  at  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
would  have  been  published  eageriy,  but  for  a 
legal  opinion  on  the  dangers  of  a  prosecution, 
interposed  by  the  bookseller's  friend.  Thia 
was  at  once  a  lesson  in  the  public  taste,  and 
in  the  caution  with  which  it  should  be  catered 
for.  Profiting  by  it,  Churchill  with  better  for> 
tune  planned  his  third  undertaking.  He  took 
a  subject  in  which  his  friend  Llojrd  had  re- 
cently obtained  aiiceess — in  which  sevwiigr 
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^was  not  WMife,  «nd  to  wfaieb,  already  firm  as 
•fti  was  iji  the  interest  of  what  was  ealled  the 
TToffFO,  be  coald  neyertbeless  give  a  eharm  of 
•novelty.  AAer  *'  two  months'  eloee  attendanee 
At  the  tlvatres,''  he  completed  The  Hotciad. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  bookseller  he  offered 
it,  bat  it  is  certain  that  it  was  refused  by  more 
than  one.  Probably  it  went  the  round  of  *"  The 
Trade;'' — a  trade  more  remarkable  for  mis- 
valuation  of  its  raw  material,  than  any  other 
in  existenee.  He  asked  five  iralne&s  for  the 
BamiacEipt,  (aooording  to  Sonthey ;  Mr.  Tooke 
•ays  he  asked  twenty  pounds,)  and  there  was 
not  a  member  of  the  craft  that  the  demand  did 
not  terrify.  But  he  was  not  to  be  bafiSed  this 
time.  He  possibly  knew  the  merit  of  what  he 
httd  done.  Here,  at  any  rate,  into  this  how- 
ever alighted  manusoript,  a  something  long  re- 
atrained  within  him  had  forced  its  way ;  and  a 
ohance  he  was  determined  it  should  have.  It 
jraa  no  little  risk  to  run  in  his  position ;  but  at 
nis  own  expense  he  printed  and  published  The 
Jk§eiatL  h  appeared  without  his  name,  aAer 
two  obscure  advertisemeats,  in  March,  1761. 

A  few  days  served  to  show  what  a  kU  had 
been  made.  They  who  in  a  doable  sense  had 
came  to  feel  it,  doubtless  cried  out  first;  but 
Who  i$  Htf  was  soon  in  the  mouths  of  all. 
Men  upon  town  spoke  of  iu  pungency  and 
fanmour;  men  of  higher  mark  found  its  manly 
verse  an  unaccustomed  pleasure ;  mere  play- 
goers had  its  critieism  to  discuss;  and  dis- 
contented Whigs,  in  disfavour  at  court  for  the 
first  time  these  fifty  years,  ghidiy  welcomed  a 
spirit  that  might  help  to  give  discontent  new 
terrors,  and  revolution  principles  new  vogue. 
Thnc,  in  their  turn,  the  wit,  the  strong  and 
easy  verse,  the  grasp  of  character,  and  the  rude 
free  daring  of  the  Bo$ciad,  were,  within  a  few 
dayt  of  the  appearance  of  its  shilling  pamphlet, 
the  talk  of  every  London  coffee-houj>e. 

To  account  for  the  reception  Satire  com- 
monly meets  with  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
scantiness  of  those  that  are  offended  with  it, 
it  has  been  compared  to  a  sort  of  glass  wherein 
beholders  may  discover  everybody's  face  but 
their  own.  The  class  whom  the  Rtmciad 
offended,  could  discover  nobody's  face  but  their 
own.  It  was  the  remark  of  one  of  themselves, 
that  they  ran  about  the  town  like  so  many 
stricken  deer.  They  cared  litUe  on  their  own 
account,  they  said;  but  they  grieved  so  very 
much  for  their  friends.  *«Why  should  this 
nan  attack  Mr.  Havard  1"  remonstrated  one. 
^  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  for  myself;  but 
what  has  poor  Billy  Havard  done,  that  he  must 
be  treated  so  cruelly  1"  To  which  another 
with  less  sympathy  rejoined:  ♦•And  pray,  what 
has  Mr.  Havard  done,  that  be  cannot  bear  his 
misfortunes  as  well  as  another  1"  For,  indeed, 
many  more  than  the  Billy  Havards  had  these 
misfortunes  to  bear.  The  strong,  quite  as 
freely  as  the  weak,  were  struck  at  in  the  Km- 
eituf.  The  Quin,  the  Mossop,  and  the  Barry, 
had  as  little  mercy  as  the  Holland,  the  Jackson, 
and  the  Da  vies;  and  even  Oarrick  was  too  full 
of  terror  at  the  avalanche  that  had  fhUen,  lo 
rejoice  very  freely  in  his  own  escape.  For- 
sooth, he  must  assume  indiflerence  to  the 
praise;  and  suggest  in  his  ofi*-hand  grandeur 
10  one  of  his  retainers,  that  the  manhad  trsatsd 
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him  civilly  no  doitbt,  with  a  view  to  fhe  free* 
dom  of  the  theatre.  He  had  the  poor  excuse 
for  this  fribbling  folly,  (which  Churchill  heard 
and  punished,)  that  he  did  not  yet  affect  to 
know  the  man ;  and  was  himself  repeating  the 
question  addressed  to  him  on  all  sides,  Who 
iiHtf 

It  was  a  question  which  the  Critical  JReviewen 
soon  took  upon  themselves  to  answer.  They 
were  great  authorities  in  those  days,  and  had 
no  less  a  person  than  BmoUett  at  their  head. 
But  they  bungled  sadly  here.  The  field  which 
the  RoKiad  had  invaded  they  seem  to  have 
thought  their  own ;  and  they  fell  to  the  woiic 
of  resentment  in  the  spirit  of  the  tiger  com- 
memorated in  the  Rambkrj  who  roared  without 
reply  and  ravaged  without  resistance.  If  they 
could  have  anticipated  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  a  little 
more  discreet  No  question  could  exist  of  the 
authorship,  they  said.  The  thing  was  clear. 
Who  were  heroes  in  the  poem !  Messrs.  Lloyd 
and  Colman.  Then  who  could  have  written 
iti  Why,  who  other  than  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
Colman  1  **Claw  hm,  claw  thee,  as  ^wney 
says;  and  so  it  is;  they  go  and  scratch  one 
another  like  Scotch  pedlars."  Hereupon,  for 
the  Critical  Review  was  a  **  great  fact"  then, 
Lloyd  sent  forth  an  advertisement  to  say  that 
he  was  never  *•  concerned  or  consulted"  about 
the  publication,  nor  ever  corrected  or  saw  the 
sheets.  He  was  followed  by  Colman,  who 
took  the  same  means  of  announcing  *<most 
solemnly"  that  he  was  **  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned." To  these  were  added>  in  a  few  days, 
a  third  advertisement.  It  stated  that  Charles 
Churchill  was  the  author  of  the  Rofciadf  and 
that  his  Jpohgy,  addreued  to  the  Critical  Review- 
erty  would  immediately  be  published.  Befbre 
the  close  of  the  month  this  poem  appeared. 

On  all  who  had  professed  to  doubt  the  power 
of  the  new  writer,  the  effect  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  The  crowd  so  recently  attracted  by 
his  hard  hitting,  gathered  round  in  greater 
numbers,  to  enjoy  the  clattering  descent  of 
such  well-aimed  blows  on  the  astonished  heads 
of  unprepared  Reviewers.  One  half  the  poem 
was  a  protest  against  the  antipathies  and 
hatreds  that  are  the  general  welcome  of  new- 
comers into  literature ; — the'  fhct  in  Natural 
History,  somewhere  touched  upon  by  Warbur- 
ton,  that  only  Pikes  and  Poets  prey  upon  their 
kind.  The  other  half  was  a  bitter  depreciation 
of  the  stage;  much  in  the  manner,  and  hardly 
less  admirable  than  the  wit,  of  Hogarth. 
Smollett  was  fiercely  attacked,  and  Oam'ok 
rudely  warned  and  threatened.  Coarseness 
there  was,  but  a  fearless  aspect  of  strength ; 
too  great  a  tendency  to  say  with  willing  vehe- 
mence whatever  could  be  eloquently  said ;  Imt 
in  this  a  mere  over-assertion  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  real  power.  In  an  age  where  most 
things  were  tame,  except  the  practice  of  profli- 
gacy in  all  its  forms ;  when  Gray  describes 
even  a  gout,  and  George  Montagu  an  earth- 
quake, of  so  mild  a  character-that  "you  might 
stroke  them" — ^it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  Jpohgy  should  have  gathered  people  round 
iu  Tame,  it  certainly  was  not  It  was  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  prevailing  manner  of 
even  the  best  of  such  things.    It  was  a  flere* 
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and  sudden  eliange  from  the  parttrm  of  trim 
•entences  set  within  sweetbrier  hedges  of 
epigram,  that  were  the  applauded  peribrmanoes 
of  tibis  kind. 

Smollett  wrote  to  Garriek  (we  are  told  hy 
DaTies)  to  ask  him  to  make  it  known  to  Mr. 
Chorchilly  that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
notice  of  the  Rotciad,  Garriek  wrote  to  Lloyd 
(we  owe  the  publication  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Pickering)  to  praise  Mr.  Chnrchiil's  genius, 
and  grieve  that  he  should  not  have  been^  vin- 
dicated bv  their  common  friend  from  Mr. 
Churcbili's  displeasure.  The  player  accepted 
the  poet's  warning.  There  was  no  fear  of  his 
repeating  the  bStise  he  had  committed.  To  his 
most  distinguished  friends,  to  even  the  dukes 
and  dowagers  of  his  acquaintance,  he  waa 
careful  never  to  omit  in  future  his  good  word 
for  Mr.  Churchill.  Never,  even  when  describe 
ing  the  **  misery^  the  tUndad  had  inflicted  on  a 
dear  friend,  did  he  forget  his  own  **  love  for 
ChurchilL**  And  they  lived  in  amity,  and 
Churchill  dined  at  Hampton  to  the  last. 

"I  have  seen  the  poem  you  mention,  the 
Bmeiad,**  writes  Garrick's  friend,  Bishop  War- 
burton,  "  and  was  surprised  at  the  excellent 
things  I  found  in  it ;  but  took  Churchill's  to  be 
a  feigned  name,  so  little  do  I  know  of  what  is 
going  forward."  This  good  bishop  little 
thinking  how  soon  he  was  to  discover  a  reality 
to  himself  in  what  was  going  forward,  hardly 
less  bitter  than  Garriek  had  confessed  in  the 
letter  to  Lloyd:  ^'of  acting  a  pleasantry  of 
countenance  while  his  back  was  most  wofuUy 
striped  with  the  catro*«nine-taiIs."  The  Hvely 
actor  nevertheless  subjoined :  *'  I  will  show  the 
superiority  I  have  over  my  brethren  upon  this 
occasion,  by  seeming  at  least  that  I  am  not 
dissatisfied."  He  did  not  succeed.  The  act- 
ing was  not  so  good  as  usual,  the  superiority 
not  so  obvious.  For  in  truth  his  brethren  had 
the  belt  of  it,  in  proportion  as  they  had  less 
interest  in  the  art  so  bitterly,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  so  unjustly  assailed.  **  And  it  was  no 
small  consolation  to  us,"  says  Davies,  with 
great  naXveti,  ^*  that  our  master  was  not  spared." 
Borne  of  the  more  sensible  went  so  far  as  to 
join  in  the  laugh  that  had  been  raised  against 
them ;  and  Shuter  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make 
merry  with  the  satirist — a  request  at  once  con- 
ceded. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  not  a  few,  the  pub- 
lication of  Churchill's  name  had  aggravated 
offence,  and  re-opened  the  smarting  wound. 
But  they  did  not  mend  the  matter.  Their 
jifUuRoiciadM,  Trmmviratu,  Exatnmtn,  and 
CkurehiUaJi,  making  what  reparation  and  re- 
Tenge  they  could,  amounted  to  but  the  feeble 
admission  of  their  opponent's  strength ;  nor  did 
hostilities  more  personal  accomplish  other  than 
precisely  this.  Parties  met  to  devise  retalia- 
tion, and,  talking  loud  against  the  **  Satirical 
Parson"  in  the  Bedford  coffee-house,  quietly 
dispersed  when  a  brawny  figure  appeared,  and 
Churchill,  drawing  off  his  gloves  with  a  par- 
ticularly slow  composure,  called  for  a  dish  of 
coffee  and  the  Bo$ciad.  Their  fellow-performer, 
Yates,  seeing  the  same  figure  darken  the  par- 
lour-door of  the  Rose  tavern  where  he  hap- 
Sned  to  be  sitting,  snatched  up  a  case-knife  to 
suBimary  justice;  and  was  never  upon  the 


stage  so  heartily  lavghed  at  at  wlMa,  umm 
what  more  quietly,  be  laid  it  down.  Foote 
wrote  a  lampoon  against  the  "  Clumsy  Cormtay" 
and,  with  a  sensible  aAer-^hought  of  lear,  ex- 
cellent matter  of  derision  to  the  rictims  of  a 
Kofessional  lampooner,  suppressed  it.  Arthur 
urphy  less  wisely  pubhshed  his,  and  pi)* 
loried  himself;  his  Ode  to  the  Naiadi  tf  FkH 
Diich  being  but  a  gross  confession  of  indeoen^ 
as  well  as  imbecility— more  than  Chmrchitl 
charged  him  with. 

**  No  mort  hell  sit,"  exclairaed  this  compla- 
oenreounter-satirist,  from  whom  we  may  qaols 
as  llie  boldest  assailant,  "in  foremost  row 
before  the  astonished  pit ;  in  brawn  01dmizoa*s 
rival  as  in  wit;  and  grin  dislike  and  kiss  the 
spike ;  and  giggle,  and  wriggle ;  and  fiddle^  and 
diddle;  and  fiddle-faddle,  and  diddle-daddlar 
But  Churchill  returned  to  his  front  row,  ^by 
Arthur  undismayed  f*  and  still  ibrmidahle  was 
his  broad  burly  fiice  when  seen  from  the  sta» 
behind  that  spike  of  the  orohestra.  **  la  tlX 
place  he  thought  he  could  best  discern  the  real 
workings  of  the  passions  in  the  actors,  or  what 
they  substituted  in  the  place  d  them,"  aays 
Davies,  who  had  good  reason  to  know  the 
place.  There  is  an  affecting  letter  of  his  im  the 
Crarriek  corrt^pondtnety  deprecating  the  maaa- 
gers?  wrath.  **  During  the  run  of  Cymbdme^*'  he 
says;  and  of  course,  as  holder  of  the  heavy 
business,  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  royalty 
in  that  play — "  I  had  the  aiislbrtune  to  diaeoa- 
cert  you  in  one  scene  for  which  I  did  imawdi- 
ately  beg  your  pardon,  and  did  attribute  it  a> 
my  accidentally  seeing  Mr.  Churohill  in  the 
pit,  with  great  truth ;  it  rendered  me  coaiksed 
and  unmindful  of  my  business."  Garriek 
might  have  been  more  tolerant  of  poor  Davies, 
recollecting  that  on  a  recent  occasion  even  the 
royal  robes  of  Bidiard  had  not  rapt  hinsaelf 
from  the  consciousness  of  that  ominous  igure 
in  the  pit ;  and  that  he  had  grievingly  written 
to  Colman  of  his  sense  of  the  aroh-«ritic*9  too 
apparent  discontent. 

Thus,  then,  had  Churohill,  in  tittle  more  than 
two  months,  sprung  into  a  notoriety  of  a  very 
remarkable,  perhaps  not  of  a  very  enviable 
kind:  madie  up  of  admiration  aiid  alana. 
What  other  satirists  had  desired  to  shriak 
fhim, he  seemed  eager  to  brave;  and  the  atua, 
not  less  than  the  poet,  challenged  with  aa  air 
of  defiance  the  talk  of  the  town.  Pope  had  a 
tall  Irishman  to  attend  him  when  he  published 
the  Dtmciad:  Churohill  was  tall  «Aougfa  to  at- 
tend himself.  One  of  Pope's  victims,  bgr  way 
of  delicate  reminder,  hung  up  a  birch  rod  at 
Button's:  Chnrohill's  victims  might  see  him 
any  day  walking  Covent-Garden  aaeoDcera- 
edly,  with  a  bludgeon  under  his  am.  What 
excuse  may  be  suggested  for  this  persoaal 
bravado  will  be  drawn  from  the  incidenla  of 
his  early  life.  If  these  had  been  more  auspi- 
cious, the  straightforward  manliness  €>f  his 
natural  character  would  steadily  have  sus- 
tained him  to  the  last.  As  it  was,  even  this 
noblest  quality  did  him  a  disservice,  being  in 
no  light  degree  responsible  for  his  violent  ex- 
tremes. The  restraint  he  had  so  long  sabcail- 
ted  to,  thrown  aside,  and  the  compromise  ended, 
he  thought  he  oonld  not  too  plainly  exhibit  his 
new  exiateoce  to  the  world.    He  had  declared 
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mr  agiiatt  hypocmy  is  all  stations,  and  in 
his  own  wonld  set  it  no  example.  The  pulpit 
had  slanred  him  on  forty  ponnds  a  3rear;  the 
p«blio  had  giTen  him  a  thousand  pounds  in 
two  months ;  and  he  proclaimed  himself,  with 
little  regaid  to  the  decencies  in  doing  it,  better 
satisfied  with  the  last  senrice  than  the  first 
This  was  carrjing  a  hatred  of  hypocrisy  be- 
yond the  verge  of  prndeace ;  indulging  it  in- 
deed, with  the  satire  it  found  vent  in,  to  the 
▼ery  borders  of  Ucentioosness.  He  stripped 
off  his  clerical  dress  by  wsy  of  parting  with 
his  last  disgnise,  and  appeared  in  a  bine  coat 
with  metal  buttons,  a  gokl«Iaced  waistcoat,  a 
gold-laced  hat,  and  ruffles ! 

Bean  Zachary  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
fiochester,  remonstrated  with  him.  He  said 
he  was  not  conscious  of  deserving  censure. 
The  dean  observed,  that  the  frequenting  of 
plays  was  unfitting,  and  the  Ro$tind  indecorous. 
jHe  replied,  that  so  were  some  of  the  classics 
which  the  deaa  had  translated.  The  "dull 
dean's"  4hird  remonstrance  as  to  dress  met 
with  the  same  faie;  and  it  was  not  till  the  8t 
John*s  parishioners  themselves  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  a  few  months  later,  that  Churchill 
resigned  the  lectureship  of  that  parish.  It  was 
just  that  they  should  determine  it,  he  said ;  snd 
the  most  severe  assailant  of  his  turbulent  life 
would  hardly  charge  him  with  indifference  at 
any  time  to  what  he  believed  to  be  jast.  The 
date  of  his  good  fortune,  and  that  of  the  eom- 
furtof  bis  before  struggling  &mily,  his  ^brother 
John  and  sister  Patty,"  were  the  same.  The 
complainings  of  his  wife  were  ended,  when 
his  poverty  was  ended,  by  the  generous  allow- 
ance he  set  aside  for  her  support.  Ever^  man 
of  whom  he  had  borrowed  was  paid  with  in- 
terest; and  the  creditors  whose  compromise 
had  left  them  without  a  claim  upon  him,  re- 
ceived, to  their  glad  amazement,  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  ''In  the 
instance,"  says  Dr.  Kippis,  *'  which  fell  under 
my  knowledge  as  an  executor  and  guardian, 
Mr.  Churchill  voluntarily  came  to  us  and  paid 
the  ftiU  amount  of  the  original  debt" 

It  was  not  possible  with  such  a  man  as  ibis, 
that  any  mad  dissipation  or  indulgence,  how- 
ever countenanced  by  the  uses  of  the  time, 
could  wear  away  his  sense  of  its  un  worthi- 
ness, or  silence  remorse  and  self-reproach. 
Nor  is  it  clear  that  Churchiirs  heart  was  ever 
with  the  scenes  of  gaiety  into  which  he  is  now 
said  to  have  recklessly  entered,  so  much  as 
with  the  firiend  by  whose  side  he  entered  them. 
It  is  indeed  mournfully  confessed,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Epistle  to  that  friend,  which  was  his 
third  effort  in  poetry,  that  it  was  to  heal  or 
hide  their  care  they  often  met;  that  not  to  defy 
but  to  escape  the  world,  was  too  often  their 
desire :  and  that  the  reason  was  at  all  times 
but  too  strong  with  each  of  them,  to  seek  in  the 
other's  society  a  refuge  from  himselC 

This  Epistle,  addressed  to  Lloyd,  and  pub- 
lished in  October,  1761,  was  forced  from  him 
by  the  public  imputations,  now  become  fire* 
quent  and  fierce,  on  the  moral  character  of 
them  both.  Armstrong,  in  a  poetical  epistle  to 
his  friend  <*  gay  Wilkes,"  had  joined  with  these 
detractors ;  and  his  Day  suggested  ChnrchiU's 
Nislu,     U  ridiculed  the  jadgmenu   of  the 


world,  and  defied  hs  censure;  which  had  the 
power  to  call  bad  names,  it  said,  but  not  to 
create  bad  qualities  in  those  who  were  con- 
tent to  brave  them.  It  had  some  nervous  lines, 
many  manly  thoughts,  and  not  a  little  question- 
able philosophy ;  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  indication  of  the  new  direction  of  Church- 
iirs satire.  There  had  been  rumours  of  his 
intending  a  demolition  of  a  number  of  minor 
actors  hitherto  unassailed,  in  a  Smithficld  Bob- 
Had;  and  to  a  poor  man's  pitiable  deprecation 
of  such  needless  severity,  he  had  deigned  a 
sort  of  surly  indignation  at  the  rumour,  but  no 
distinct  denial.  It  was  now  obvious  that  he 
contemplated  other  actors,  and  a  very  different 
theatre.  Pitt  had  been  driven  to  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  preceding  month;  ''and,"  cried 
Churchill  here,  amid  other  earnest  praise  of 
that  darling  of  the  people,  "what  honest  man 
but  would  with  joy  submit,  to  bleed  with  Cato 
and  retire  with  Pitt!" 

"  Gay  Wilkes"  at  once  betook  himself  to  the 
popular  poet  Though  Armstrong*s  Epistle 
had  been  addressed  to  him,  he  said,  he  had  no 
sjrmpathy  with  it;  and  he  was  sure  that  Arm- 
strong himself,  then  abroad,  had  never  design- 
ed it  for  publication.  Other  questions  and 
assurances  followed ;  and  so  began  the  ftiend- 
ship  which  only  death  ended.  Wilkes  had  lit- 
tle strength  or  sincerity  of  feeling  of  any  kind; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  he  had  was  given 
to  Churchill,  and  that  he  was  repaid  with  an 
affection  as  hearty,  brotherly,  and  true  as  ever 
man  inspired. 

All  men  of  all  parties  who  knew  John 
Wilkes  at  the  outset  of  his  extraordinary  ca« 
reer,  are  in  agreement  as  to  his  fascinating 
manners.  It  was  particularly  the  admission 
of  those  whom  he  had  most  bitterly  assailed. 
"Mr.  Wilkes,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "was  the 
pleasantest  companion,  the  politest  gentleman, 
and  the  best  scholar,  I  ever  knew."  "His 
name,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  been  sounded 
from  pole  to  pole  as  the  phoenix  of  convivial 
felicity."  More  naturally  he  added,  "  Jack  has 
a  great  variety  of  talk ;  Jack  is  a  scholar;  Jack 
has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman."  And  every 
one  will  remember  his  characteristic  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale:  "I  have  been  breaking  jokes 
with  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the  Scotch.  Such, 
madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things."  There 
is  little  wonder  that  he  who  could  control  vi- 
cissitudes of  this  magnitude,  should  so  quick- 
ly have  controlled  the  liking  of  Churchill.  He 
was  the  poet's  elder  by  four  years ;  his  tastes 
and  indulgences  were  the  same;  he  had  a 
character  for  public  morality  (for  these  were 
the  days  of  wide  separation  between  public 
and  private  morality)  as  yet  unimpeached; 
and  when  they  looked  out  into  public  life,  and 
spoke  of  political  affairs,  they  could  discover 
no  point  of  disagteement  A  curious  crisis 
had  arrived. 

Nearly  forty  years  had  passed  since  Yol- 
taire,  then  a  resident  of  London,  had  been  as- 
sured by  a  great  many  persons  whom  he  met, 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  coward 
and  Mr.  Pope  a  fool.  Party  went  to  sleep 
soon  after,  but  had  now  reawakened  to  a  not 
less  violent  extreme.  The  last  shadow  ot 
grave  opposition  tpJI|m^^olm.M.^^^ofm 
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•VAoUlied  witk  Ibe  aecct sion  of  Qear^e  HL  in 
1760;  and  there  was  eril  tm  well  as  goud  in 
the  repose.  Wkh  the  final  planting  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  implied  iu  the  quiet  suc- 
cession of  that  House*  men  grew  anxious  to 
reap  its  fruit,  and  saw  it  nowhere  within  their 
reach.  Pitt's  great  administration  in  the  latter 
years  of  George  II.,  merged  these  opening  dis- 
satisfactions in  an  overruling  sense  of  national 
glory ;  but  with  the  first  act  of  the  young  king, 
with  the  stroke  of  the  pen  which  made  Lord 
Bute  a  privy  councillor,  they  rose  agam. 
Party  violence  at  the  same  time  awakened ; 
and,  parodying  Voltaire's  remark,  we  may 
say,  that  people  were  now  existing  who  called 
William  Pitt  a  pretender  and  9ubb  Dodington 
la  statesman. 

To  **  recover  monarchy  from  the  inveterate 
usurpation  of  oligarchy,"  was,  according  to 
the  latter  eminent  person's  announcement  to 
his  patron,  the  driA  of  the  Bute  system.  The 
wisdom  of  a  Younger  Party  in  more  modern 
days,  which  (copying  some  peevish  phrases 
of  poor  Charles  I.^  compares  the  checks  of 
our  English  consUtution  to  Venetian  Doges 
and  Councils  of  Ten,  had  its  rise  in  the  grave 
sagacity  of  Bubb  Dodington.  The  method  of 
the  proposed  ** recovery"  was  also  notable; 
and  had  furnished  precedents  to  later  times. 
It  was  simply  to  remove  from  power  every 
man  of  political  distinction,  and  replace  him 
with  a  convenient  creature.  Good  means  were 
taken.  The  first  election^of  the  new  reign  was 
remarkable  for  its  gross  venaUty;  ^'under^ 
takers"  had  not  been  so  rif^  or  so  active  since 
the  reign  of  James  I. ;  one  borough  even  pub- 
licly advertised  itself  for  sale ;  and  so  far  the 
desired  success  seemed  within  easy  reach. 
But  any  shrewd  observer  might  foresee  a  great 
impending  change  under  the  proposed  new 
system,  in  the  reaction  of  all  this  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  out  of  doors.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  did  strange  things  with  the  Com- 
mons' House,  but  for  great  popular  purposes. 
A  bungling  imitation  of  such  things,  for  pur- 
poses wholly  unpopular,  would  be  a  difl*erent 
matter.  In  a  word,  it  might  be  clear  to  such 
a  man  as  Wilkes,  who  had  managed  again  to 
e0ect  his  return  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury, 
^at  t  good  day  for  a  Demagiigue  was  at  hand. 

He  had  the  requisites  for  the  character.  He 
was  clever,  courageous,  unscrupulous.  He 
was  a  good  scholar,  expert  in  resource,  hu- 
morous, witty,  and  a  ready  master  of  the  arts 
of  conversation.  He  could  **  abate  and  dis- 
solve a  pompous  gentleman"  with  singular 
felicity.  Churchill  did  not  know  the  crisis  of 
his  fortune  that  had  driven  him  to  patriotism. 
He  was  ignorant  that  within  the  preceding 
year,  after  loss  of  his  last  seven  thousand 
pounds  on  bis  scat  for  Aylesbury,  he  had 
made  an  unsucoessfiil  attempt  upon  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  was  not  in  his  confidence  when 
he  offered  to  compromise  with  government  for 
the  embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  was  dead 
woen  he  settled  into  a  quiet  supporter  of  the 
most  atrocious  of  *<  things  as  they  were."  What 
presented  iUielf  in  the  form  of  Wilkes  to 
Churchill,  had  a  cleai* unembarrassed  front; 
-«-paa«ion8  unsubdued  as  hit  own ;  principles 
^tbar  tufbttoDed   than   depniTed;  appartat 


mantioess  of  spirit;  real  coumge;  SMra  0t 
conventions ;  an  open  heart  aad  a  tiberal 
hand;  and  the  capacity  of  ardent  friendsldp. 
They  entered  at  once  into  an  extraor^nary 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  has  damag«d 
Churekill  with  posterity,  and  that  Wilkes  has 
carried  his  advocate  along  with  him  into  the 
Limbo  of  doubtful  reputations.  But  we  will 
deny  the  justice  of  it  It  is  due  to  ChurehiM 
that  we  regard  Wilkes  from  the  point  of  view 
he  presented  between  1761  and  1764;^tfae 
patriot  untried,  the  chamberlain  unhongfat,  be- 
friended by  Temple,  countenanced  by  Pitt, 
persecuted  by  Bute,  and,  in  two  great  ques- 
tions which  affected  the  vital  interests  of  his 
countrymen,  the  successful  assertor  of  Eng- 
lish  liberty.  It  is  impossible  to  derive  from 
any  part  of  their  intercourse  one  honest  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  poet  He  ffnng  him- 
self, with  perhaps  unwarrantable  h«at,  into 
Wilkes's  personal  quarrels ;  but  even  in  these, 
if  we  trouble  ourselves  to  look  for  it,  we  find 
a  public  principle  very  often  implied.  The 
men  who  had  shared  with  Wilkes  in  the  ob-> 
scene  and  fihhy  indulgences  of  Medmenham 
Abbey,  were  the  same  who,  after  crawling  to 
the  fhvourite's  feet,  turned  upon  their  old  asso- 
ciate with  disgusting  pretences  of  indignation 
at  his  immorality.  If  in  any  circumstances 
satire  could  be  forgiven  for  approaching  to 
malignity,  it  would  be  in  the  assaihnent  of 
such  men  as  these.  The  Roman  senators 
who  met  to  decide  the  fhtes  of  turbots,  were 
not  more  worthy  of  the  wrath  of  Juvenal. 

As  to  these  Medmenham  Abbey  proceed- 
ings, and  the  fhct  they  indicate,  we  have  no* 
thing  to  urge  but  that  the  fact  should  be  treated 
as  it  was.  The  late  wise  and  good  Dr.  Arnold 
lamented  that  men  should  speak  of  religious 
liberty,  the  liberty  being  irreligious;  and  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  when  conscience  is 
convenience.  But  we  must  take  this  time 
now  under  consideration  as  we  find  it, — ^poli- 
tics meaning  something  quite  the  opposite  of 
morals :  one  side  shouting  for  liberty  and  the 
other  fbr  authority,  without  regard  in  the  least 
to  what  neither  liberty  nor  authority  can  give 
us,  without  patient  earnestness  in  other  labour 
of  our  own,  of  obedience,  reverence,  and  self- 
control.  We  before  remarked,  that  ChurchUTs 
genius  was  affected  by  this  characteristic  of 
the  time ;  and  that  what,  as  he  so  often  shows, 
might  otherwise  have  lain  within  his  reach, 
even  Dryden's  greatness,  even  Pope's  exqui- 
site delicacy,  this  arrested.  It  was  this  which 
made  his  writing  the  rare  mixture  it  so  fre- 
quently is,  of  the  artificial  with  the  natural 
and  impulsive;  which  so  strangely  and  fil- 
fa\]j  blended  in  him  the  wholly  and  the  partly 
true ;  which  impaired  his  foroe  of  style  with 
prosaical  weakness;  and  (to  sum  up  alt  in 
one  extreme  objection)  controlling  his  filing 
for  nature  and  truth  by  the  necessities  of  par- 
tisan satire,  levelled  what  he  says,  in  too  many 
cases,  to  a  mere  bullying  reissue  of  conven- 
tional phrases  and  moral  commonplace. 

But  it  is  not  by  these  indifferent  qualities  in 
his  works  he  should  be,  as  he  has  too  f)re- 
quently  been,  condemned.  Judge  him  at  hit 
beat ;  judge  him  by  the  men  whom  he  followed 
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lUtiiii  kind  of  eompositioii ;  and  hn  claim  to 
Ike  respeetfal  and  endnriDg  attention  of  the 
sladents  of  English  poetry  aid  literature  be- 
Mines  manifest  indeed.  Of  the  gross  inde- 
cencies of  8ir  Charles  Hanbnry  Williams,  he 
has  none.  He  ner^r,  in  any  one  instance,  that 
he  might  &wn  upon  power  or  trample  upon 
weakness,  wrote  licentious  lampoons.  There 
was  not  a  form  of  mean  pretence  or  senrile 
assumption  wkioh  he  did  not  denounce.  Low, 
pimping  politics,  be  abhorred :  and  that  tbetr 
▼ile  abettors,  to  whose  exposure  his  works  are 
so  inceteanily  devoted,  have  not  carried  him 
into  utter  oblivion  with  themsehrefs  sufficient^ 
]y  argues  for  the  sound  morality  and  perma* 
Bent  truth  expressed  in  bis  manly  verse.  He 
ittdnlged  too  much  in  personal  invective,  as 
we  have  said;  and  invective  has  been  famed 
for  piokimr  up  the  first  heavy  stone  that  lies 
by  the  wayside  without  regard  to  its  form  or 
fimess.  The  English  had  not  in  his  day  bor- 
rowed finom  the  French  those  nicer  sharp- 
nesses of  satire  which  can  dispense  with 
anger  and  indignation;  and  which  now,  in 
the  verse  of  Moore  and  Beranger,  or  the  prose 
of  our  pleasant  Punch  or  Lontkm  Chariwmi,  suf- 
fice to  wage  an  needftil  war  with  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood. 

In  justice  let  us  add  to  this  latter  admission, 
that  Batire  seems  to  us  the  only  species  of 
poetry  which  appears  to  be  better  understood 
than  formerly.  There  is  a  painful  ihshion  of 
obscurity  in  verse  come  up  of  late  years, 
which  is  marring  and  misleading  a  quantity 
of  youthful  talent;  as  if  the  ways  of  poeUry, 
like  those  of  steam  and  other  wonderful  in- 
ventions, admitted  of  original  improvements 
at  every  turn.  A  writer  like  Churchill,  who 
thought  that  even  Pope  had  cramped  his  ge- 
nius not  a  little  by  deserting  the  earlier  and 
broader'  track  struck  out  by  Dryden,  may  be 
atudied  with  advantage  by  this  section  of 
''Touag  Bngland,"  and  we  recomukend  him  for 
dmt  purpose.  Southey  is  audiority  on  a  point 
of  the  kind;  and  he  held  that  the  injurious 
efiects  of  Pope's  dictatorship  in  rhjrme,  were 
not  a  little  weakened  by  the  manly,  firee,  and 
vigorous  v^erse  of  Churchill,  during  kit  rule 
ae  tribune  of  the  people. 

Were  we  to  oiSer  exception,  it  would  rest 
chiefly  on  the  fourth  published  poem  of 
OhurohiU,  which  followed  Nighty  and  precedes 
what  Southey  would  call  his  tribunitial  career. 
This  was  the  first  book  of  the  GAoff,  continued, 
at  later  intervals,  to  the  extent  of  four  books. 
It  was  put  forth  by  the  poet  as  a  kind  of  poeti- 
cal Tritiram  fikm^y-^the  ready  resources  of  a 
writer  who  seized  carelessly  every  incident  of 
die  hour;  and,  knowing  the  enormous  sale  his 
writings  could  command,  sought  immediate 
vent  for  even  thoughts  and  fancies  too  broken 
and  irregular  for  a  formal  plan.  The  Oko$t, 
in  his  own  phrase,  was  **  a  mere  amusement  at 
die  most;  a  trifle  fit  to  wear  away  the  horrors 
of  a  rainy  day :  a  slight  shot-silk  for  summer 
wear,  just  as  our  modem  statesmen  are." 
And  though  it  contained  some  sharply  written 
characters,  such  as  the  well-known  sketch  of 
Dr.  Johnson  {Pampoao),  and  sooie  graoeful 
easv  humour,  each  as  the  ibrtone-teller's  ex- 
ptCKnce  of  the  various  gullibility  of  maa;  it 


is  not,  in  any  of  the  higgler  requisites,  to  be 
compared  widi  his  other  writings.  It  is  in  the 
octo-syllabic  measure,  only  twice  adopted  by 
him. 

The  reason  of  his  comparative  failure  in 
this  verse  may  be  guessed.  Partly  no  doubt 
it  was,  that  he  had  less  gusto  in  writing  it ; 
that,  not  having  a  peremptory  call  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  chose  a  measure  which  suited  his  in- 
dolence. Partly  also  we  must  take  it  to  be, 
that  the  measure  itselC  by  the  constantly  re- 
curring necessity  of  rh3rme,  (an  easy  necessi- 
ty,) tends  to  a  slatternly  diffuseness.  The 
heroic  line  must  have  muscle  as  it  proceeds, 
and  thus  tends  to  strength  and  concentration. 
The  eight-syllable  verse  relies  for  its  prop  on 
the  rhyme;  and,  being  short,  tends  to  do  in 
two  lines  what  the  heroic  feels  bound  to  do  ia 
one. 

But  to  his  career  as  fellow-tribune  with 
Wilkes,  we  now  return.  The  new  system  had 
borne  rapid  fruit.  In  little  more  than  twelve 
months,  Lord  Bute,  known  simply  before  that 
date  as  tutor  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  sup- 
posed holder  of  a  private  key  to  the  apartp 
meats  of  the  beir-apparent's  mother,  had  made 
himself  a  pnvy-councillor ;  had  turned  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Princess  Ame- 
lia out  of  the  liturgy;  had  given  himself  the 
rangership  of  Richmond  Park ;  had  dismissed 
Legge  from  the  Exchequer,  and  emptied  and 
filled  other  offices  at  pleasure ;  had  made  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  Wilkes's  quondam  asso- 
ciate, and  predecessor  in  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Backs  militia,  a  King's  minister;  haid  made 
Bubb  Dodington  a  lonl ;  had  turned  out  Pitt ; 
had  turned  out  Lord  Temple ;  had  turned  out 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  had  made  himself 
Secretary  of  State ;  had  promoted  himself  to 
be  Prime  Minister ;  had  endued  himself  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter ;  had  appointed  to  every 
lucrative  state  Office  in  his  gitU  some  one  or 
other  of  bis  countrymen  from  the  other  side 
of  Tweed;  and  had  taken  within  his  special 
patronage  a  paper  called  the  JBri/on,  written 
by  Scotchmen,  presided  over  by  Smollett,  and 
started  to  defend  these  things. 

They  had  not,  meanwhile,  passed  unheeded 
by  the  English  people.  When  Pitt  resigned, 
even  Bubb  Dodington,  while  he  wished  his 
lordship  of  Bote  all  joy  of  being  delivered  of 
a  **  moat  impracticable  colleague,  his  majesty 
of  a  most  imperious  servant,  and  the  country 
of  a  most  dangerous  minister,"  was  obliged  to 
add,  that  the  people  were  **  sullen  about  it." 
« Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Bate, 
**  my  situation,  at  all  times  perilous,  is  become 
much  more  so,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  lan- 
guage held  in  this  great  city ;  *  Our  darling*s 
resignation  is  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  and  he 
must  answer  for  all  the  consequences.' "  The 
truth  was,  that  the  people  of  that  day,  with 
little  absolute  power  of  interference  in  public 
afiairs,  but  accustomed  to  hear  themselves  ap- 
pealed to  by  public  men,  were  content  to  see 
their  favourites  in  office;  and  to  surrender 
substantial  audiority  for  a  certain  show  of 
influence  with  the  parliamentary  leaders.  But 
with  the  words  of  their  **  darling"  ringing  in 
their  ears— that  he  had  been  called  to  the 
miaiaUry  by  the  voiciof  the  ywph,  that  ta 
8a3 
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^m  be  was  axsccmntable,  aod  that  be  would 
not  remain  where  he  could  not  guide:  tbey 
began  to  suspect  that  they  must  now  help 
themselves,  if  they  would  be  helped  at  all. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  overstock  either 
House  with  too  strong  an  anti-popular  party ; 
it  thrusts  away  into  irresponsible  quarters  too 
many  of  the  duties  of  opposition.  Bute  was 
already  conscious  of  this,  when  the  first  Num- 
ber of  the  Norlh  Briton  appeared. 

The  clever  Colonel  of  Buckinghamshire 
militia,  like  a  good  officer,  had  warily  waited 
his  time.  He  did  not  apply  the  match  till  the 
train  was  fully  laid,  and  an  explosion  sure.  It 
has  excited  wonder,  that  papers  of  such  small 
talent  should  have  proved  so  effective;  but 
smaller  would  have  finished  a  work  so  nearly 
completed  by  Bute  himself.  It  was  the  minis- 
ter not  the  demagogue,  who  had  arrayed  one 
section  of  the  kii^om  in  bitter  hostility 
against  the  other.  Demagogues  can  never  do 
themselves  this  service;  being  after  all  the 
most  dependent  class  of  the  community,  the 
mere  lackeys  of  the  lowest  rank  of  uninstructed 
statesmen.  A  beggarly  trade  in  sooth,  and 
only  better  than  the  master's  trade  they  serve. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  live  by  vexing  and  expos- 
ing a  sore,  but  worse  to  live  by  making  one. 
There  was  violence  on  Wilkes's  side;  but 
there  was  also,  in  its  rude  coarse  way,  success. 
On  the  side  of  his  opponents,  there  was  vio- 
lence and  there  was  incapacity.  Wilkes  wrote 
libels  in  abundance;  but  as  he  wittily  ex- 
pressed it,  that  he  might  try  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  liberty  of  the  press  could  go.  His 
opponents  first  stabbed  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  a  thousand  places;  and  then,  as  Horace 
Walpole  said  with  a  happier  wit  than  Witkes's, 
wrote  libels  on  every  rag  of  its  old  clothes. 

Churchill  assisted  in  the  North  Briton  from 
the  first;  and  wherever  it  shows  the  coarse 
broad  mark  of  sincerity,  there  seems  to  us  the 
trace  of  his  hand.  But  he  was  not  a  good 
prose  satirist.  He  wanted  ease,  delicacy,  and 
fifty  requisites  beside,  with  which  less  able  and 
sincere  men  have  made  that  kind  of  work 
effective.  He  could  sharpen  his  arrow-heads 
well ;  but  without  the  help  of  verse  could  not 
wing  them  on  their  way.  Of  this  he  became 
himself  so  conscious,  that  when  a  masterly 
subject  for  increase  of  the  rancour  against  the 
Scotch  presented  itself,  and  he  had  sent  the 
paper  to  press  for  the  North  Briton^  he  brought 
it  back  from  the  printer,  suppressed  it  and  re- 
cast it  into  verse.  Wilkes  saw  it  in  progress, 
and  praised  it  exultingly.  **  It  is  personal,  it 
is  poetical,  it  is  political,"  cried  the  delighted 
demagogue.  •'It  must  succeed!**  The  Pro- 
pherif  of  Famine,  a  satire  on  Scotland  and 
Scotchmen,  appeared  in  January.  1768,  and 
did  indeed  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Wilkes. 

Its  success  was  most  remarkable ;  its  sale 
rapid  and  extensive  to  a  degree  altogether 
without  precedent  English  Whigs  were  in 
raptures,  and  the  Jnnual  Regufer  protested  that 
Mr.  Pope  was  quite  outdone.  Scotch  place- 
hunters  outstripped  the  English  pla3rers  in 
performance  of  the  comedy  of  Pear;  for  they 
felt  with  a  sure  instinct,  like  Swift's  spider 
when  the  broom  approached,  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  of  their  existence,  the  Judgment 


Day  was  eome.  Nothing  eoidd  hare  delighted 
Churchill  as  this  did*  The  half-crowns  that 
poured  into  his  exchequer,  made  no  musia 
comparable  to  that  of  ^ese  clients  of  Lord 
Bute,  sighing  and  moaning  in  discontented 
groups  around  the  place-bestowing  haunts  of 
Westminster.  He  indulged  his  *  exuberance 
of  delight,  indeed,  with  charaeteristtc  odditf 
and  self-will  **I  remeniber  well,"  saya  Dr. 
Kippis,  **  that  he  dressed  his  younger  ton  in  a 
Scotch  plaid,  like  a  little  Highlander,  and  car- 
ried him  everywhere  in  the  garb.  The  boy 
being  asked  by  a  gentlenun  with  whom  I  was 
in  company,  why  he  was  clothed  in  such  a 
manner!  answered  with  great  vivacity,  *^8ir, 
tmf  fatiur  hatu  the  Srotch,  and  dtet  it  to  pUgm 
thtmJ**  The  anecdote  is  good.  On  the  one 
side,  there  is  what  we  may  call  attending  to 
one's  child's  habits ;  and  on  the  other,  a  satis- 
fiictory  display  of  hereditary  candour  and  im* 
pudence.  There  is  also  a  fine  straight-forwaid 
style.  Johnson  himself  jcould  not  have  related 
the  motive  better.  Put  «*  his"  instead  df  **  my," 
and  it  is  indeed  precisely  what  Johnson  would 
have  said.  BomeU,  Sir,  why  does  ChurchilPs 
little  boy  go  about  in  a  Scotch  dress  t  /oAmmh. 
Sir,  his  father  hates  the  Scotch,  and  does  it  to 
plague  them ! 

He  plagued  them  thoroughly,  that  is  certain ; 
and  with  good  cause.  We  need  not  tenderly 
excuse  ourselves  by  Boswell's  example  fioir 
admiring  this  Prophtty  of  Famine.  **  h  is  indeed 
faiteiif  appHed  to  Scotland,"  says  that  good  North 
teton ;  **  but  on  that  account  may  be  allowed 
a  greater  share  of  invention."  We  need  not 
darken  what  praise  we  give  by  the  reserva* 
lions  of  the  last  amiable  and  excellent  his* 
torian  of  England.  **  It  may  yet  be  read,"  aayt 
Lord  Mahon,  *'  with  all  the  admiration  whieh 
the  most  vigorous  powers  of  verse,  and  the 
most  lively  touches  of  wit  tan  earn  im  the  cmme 
ofelantkr  amd  fetUehood.**  It  serans  to  us  that, 
without  either  forced  apologies  or  hard  words, 
we  may  very  frankly  praise  the  Prophecy  of 
Fmmine,  A  great  poet  and  a  faithful  Scotch- 
man did  not  scruple  to  say  of  it,  that  even  to 
the  community  north  of  Tweed  it  shonld 
sheathe  its  sting  in  its  laughable  extniTa* 
gance ;  and  in  truth  it  is  so  written,  that  what 
was  meant  ft>r  the  time  has  passed  away  with 
its  virulent  occasion,  and  left  behind  it  b«t 
the  lively  and  lasting  colours  of  wit  and  poetry. 
**  Dowdy  Naturtf'  to  use  the  e»inisite  phrase 
with  which  it  so  admirably  contrasts  the  flar- 
ing and  ridiculous  vices  of  the  day,  has  here 
too  reclaimed  her  own  and  dismissed  the  rest 
as  false  pretences.  We  should  as  soon  think 
of  gravely  questioning  its  Scotch  **  chame- 
leon," as  of  arguing  against  its  witty  and 
masteriy  exaggerations.  With  coosumiDatc 
ease  it  is  written ;  sharp  readiness  of  exprea- 
sion  keeping  pace  with  the  swiftest  ease  of 
conception;  never  the  least  loitering  at  a 
thought,  or  labouring  of  a  word.  In  this  peen- 
liar  eamesmess  and  gusto  of  manner,  it  ia  as 
good  as  the  writers  of  Dryden's  more, earnest 
century.  Marvel  might  have  painted  the  Hifh- 
land  lass,  who  forgot  her  want  of  food  as  dbe 
listened  to  madrigals  all  natural  thotigh  mdet 
*<  emdy  tohik  the  eeratchtd  her  kmtr  into  red,  temk 
pkamd,  thomgk  Aiwa^ry^  cm  hqMBawn^s  hrsnat* 
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l^ke  MuTtU  too»  is  the  starring  scene  of 
iritfaeriog  air,  through  which  no  birds  "except 
ot  bird$  ofpasmgeJUw,-**  and  which  «  no  flower 
embalmed  bnt  oira  while  ro9e,  which  on  the 
tenth  of  Jane  by  instinct  blows  ;'* — the  Jacobite 
emblem,  and  the  Pretender's  birthday.  In 
grasp  of  description,  and  a  larger  reach  of 
tatire,  the  Cave  of  Famine  in  the  poem  ranks 
higher  still.  The  creatnres  which,  when  ad- 
Bi&ed  in  the  ark,  **  thtir  9ttvimir  fhtmned  and 
rmnkUd  m  the  dcarkf^  the  webs  of  more  than 
common  size,  **  where  half'Starwed  tpiden  preyed 
M  kalf^artmdJHes ;"  are  more  T^ian  worthy  of 
the  masterhand  of  l>ryden. 

We  cannot  leave  the  poem  without  remark- 
ing the  ingenuity  of  praise  it  has  exacted  from 
Mr.  Tooke.  It  has  ^en  observed  of  it,  he 
says,  and  he  adopts  the  observation,  **  that  the 
avthor  displays  pecnKar  skill  in  throwing  his 
Ibonghts  into  poetical  paragraphs,  so  that  the 
sentence  swells  to  the  conclusion, a$  m  prot^!! 
This  we  must  call  the  first  instance,  within 
our  knowle^^,  of  an  express  eulogy  of 'Poetry 
on  the  ground  of  its  resemblance  to  Prose. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  note  a  curious  delu- 
sion in  his  day,  which  has  prevailed  very  ge- 
nerally since,  that  people  supposed  they  were 
writing  poetry  when  they  did  not  write  prose. 
Mr.  Tooke  and  iiis  friend  represent  the  delu- 
sion of  supposing  poetry  to  be  but  a  better 
•ort  of  prose. 

Churchill  was  now  a  marked  man.  He  had 
an  unbounded  popularity  with  what  are  called 
the  middle  classes ;  he  had  the  hearty  praise 
of  the  Temple  section  of  Whigs;  -he  was 
**  quoted  and  signed"  by  the  ministerial  fkction 
for  some  desperate  deed  they  but  waited  the 
opportunity  desperatelyto  punish ;  he  was  the 
oonunon  talk,  the  theme  of  varied  speculations, 
the  very  "comet  of  the  season,"  with  all  men. 
The  advantage  of  the  position  was  obvious ; 
and  his  friends  would  have  him  discard  the 
raffles  and  gold  lace,  resume  his  clerical  black 
coat,  and  turn  it  to  what  account  he  could. 
''His  most  intimate  friends,"  says  the  good 
Dr.  Kippis,  <*  thought  his  laying  aside  the  ex- 
ternal decorums  of  his  profession  a  blamable 
opposition  to  the  decencies  of  life,  and  likely 
to  be  hurtful  to  his  interests ;  since  the  abili- 
ties he  was  possessed  of;  and  the  figure  he 
made  in  political  contests,  would  perhaps  have 
recommended  him  to  some  noble  patron,  from 
whom  he  might  have  received  a  valuable  be- 
nefice!" Ah  I  good-natured  firiends.  Could 
this  unthinking  man  but  have  looked  in  Ihe 
direction  of  a  good  benefice,  with  half  the 
liquorish  ardour  of  patriot  Wilkes  to  his  am- 
bassadorship and  chamberlaioships  in  pros- 
Esct,  no  doubt  it  iidftht  have  fallen  in  his  lap. 
ut  he  *<  lacked  preferment"  as  little  as  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  himselfl  He  had  no 
thought  that  way.  H4  had  no  care  but  for 
what  he  had  in  hand;  that  whilst  he  could 
hold  the  pen,  <*  no  rich  or  noble  knave  should 
walk  the  earth  in  credit  to  the  grave,"  bene- 
ficed or  unbeneficed.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
penser of  patronage  or  power,  though  ^  kings 
had  made  him  more  than  ever  king  a  scoiu- 
ctrel  made  before,"  whom  he  would  have  fiat^ 
tered  or  solicited.  It  was  when  his  friend  was 
aotmding  a  noble  acquaintance  and  quaadam 


associate  as  to  chances  of  future  employment, 
that  with  sullen  sincerity  he  was  writing  to 
his  friend,  "  I  fear  the  danmed  aristocracy  it  gmn^ 
ing  aground  in  thit  country***  It  was  when  his 
friend  was  meditating  the  prospective  comforts 
of  a  possible  mission  to  Constantinople,  that 
he  was  beneath  the  portrait  of  his  friend  de- 
voutly subscribing  the  lines  of  Pope,  "  ji  mud 
ntpreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried  I**  • 

When  Horace  Walpole  anticipated  the  figure 
these  days  would  cut  in  history,  and  laugh- 
ingly described  to  his  dear  Marshal  Conway 
bow  that  the  Warburtons  and  iSronoviuses  of 
future  ages  would  quote  them,then  living,  like 
their  wicked  predecessors  the  Romans,  as  mo- 
dels of  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  till  their 
very  ghosts  must  blush ;  when  he  painted  the 
great  duke,  and  the  little  duke,  and  the  old 
duke,  and  the  Derbyshire  duke,  all-powerfhl 
if  they  could  but  do  what  they  could  not— hold 
together  and  not  quarrel  for  the  plunder ;  when 
he  set  before  him  starkmad  opposition  patriots, 
abusing  one  another  more  than  any  body  else, 
and  Caesar  andTompey  scolding  in  the  temple 
of  concord ;  though  he  did  not  omit  Mr.  8atir> 
ist  Churchill  from  the  motley  scene— even  he 
did  not  think  of  impugning  his  rough  plain- 
speaking  sincerity.  **  Pitt  more  eloquent  than 
Demosthenes,  and  trampling  on  pro&red  pen* 
sions  like ...  I  don't  know  who ;  Lord  Temple 
sacrificing  a  brother  to  the  love  of  his  country; 
Wilkes  as  spotless  as  Sallust ;  and  the  flamen 
Churchill  knocking  down  the  foes  of  Britain 
with  statues  of  the  gods !"  Certain  it  is,  that 
with  far  less  rich  material  than  statues  of  the 
gods,  Churchill  transacted  his  work.  It  was 
a  part  of  ^is  hatred  of  the  hypocrisies  to  woric 
with  what  he  had  before  him  .—small  ungod- 
like  politicians  enough,  whom  he  broke  into 
smaller  pieces,  and  paved  Pitt's  road  with,  back 
into  power. 

Meanwhile  his  private  lifie  went  on,  in  its 
impetuous  rounds  of  dissipation,  energy,  and 
self-reproach ;  hurried  through  fierce  extremes, 
by  contrast  made  more  fierce.  One  of  his  ex- 
isting Notes  to  Garrick  is  the  record  of  a 
drunken  brawL  One  of  his  Letters  to  Wilkes 
is  the  afler-penance  of  repentance. 

Unable  further  to  resist  the  storm  that  had 
been  raised  against  him,  Bute  resigned  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1763.  The  formation  of  the  new 
ministry,  with  Dashwood  ennobled  as  Lord 
le  Despenser;  with  another  monk  of  Medmen- 
ham  Abbey,  Lord  Sandwich,  popularly  known 
as  Jemmy  Twitcher,  placed  a  few  months  later 
at  the  admiralty;  and  with  Lord  Halifax, 
secretary  of  state;  is  to  be  read  of  to  this  day 
in  the  histories  or  might  possibly  be  disbelieved. 
**  And  so  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Hali&x  are 
statesmen,  are  they  1"  wrote  Gray.  "  Do  not  you 
remember  them  dirty  boys  playing  cricket  1" 
Truly  they  were  still  as  dirty,  and  still  only 
playing  out  their  game.  **  It  is  a  great  mercy," 
exclaimed  Lord  Chesterfield,*'  to  think  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  the  intrepid  defender  of  our  rights 
and  liberties ;  and  no  less  a  mercy,  that  God 
hath  raised  up  the  Eari  of  Sandwich  to  vindi- 
cate our  religion  and  morality." 

The  histories  also  record  the  publication,  on 
the  28d  of  April  in  the  same  year,  of  the  forQr- 
fiith  number  of  ik».,Mm^  JMm^^   A 
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minbtiyhM  great  superfluous  energy;  and  an 
eril  hankering  to  use  it.  The  mshed-for  oc- 
casion was  supposed  to  have  come ;  the  new 
ministers  thought,  at  any  rate,  what  Walpole 
calls  a  ctmp^eclat  nright  make  up  for  their 
own  absurd  insignificance;  and  on  the  in- 
formation of  the  publisheri  who  was  arrested 
and  examined  for  the  supposed  printer,  "  that 
Mr.  ,Wilkas  gave  orders  for  the  printing,  and 
that  Mr.  Churchill  (the  poet)  receiv^  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale,''  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill. 

The  great  questions  that  arose  upon  these 
warrants,  and  Wilkes's  vindicatiqu  through 
them  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  Eng- 
lish freedom,  are  well-known  matters  of  his- 
tory. 8ome  carious  incidents,  preserved  in 
his  second  letter  to  the  Duke  of  GraAon,  are 
less  notorious.  **  1  desired  to  see  the  warrant," 
he  writes,  after  describing  the  arrival  of  the 
king's  messengers.  ^  He  said  it  was  against 
*  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the 
Norik  Briton,  No»  46,*  and  that  his  verbal  orders 
were  to  arrest  Mr.  Wilkes.  I  told  him  the 
warrant  did  not  respect  me ;  that  such  a  war- 
rant was  absolutely  illegal  and  void  in  itself; 
that  it  was  a  ridiculous  warrant  against  the 
whole  English  nation ;"  (in  effect,  forty-eight 
persons  were  attacked  under  it:  publishers 
dragged  firom  their  beds,  and  whole  officefuls 
of  printers  placed  in  durance !)  **  and  I  asked 
why  he  would  rather  serve  it  on  me  than  on 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  either  of  the  Secreta- 
ries, or  Lord  Bute,  or  Lord  Corke,  my  next- 
door  neighbour.  The  answer  was,  /  am  to 
armt  Mr.  WUktu  About  an  hour  afterwards 
two  other  messengers  arrived,  and  several  of 
their  assistant.  While  they  were  with  me,  Mr. 
Churchill  came  into  the  room.  I  had  heard 
that  their  irerbal  orders  were  likewise  to  ap- 
prehend him,  but  I  suspected  they  did  not 
know  his  person :  and,  by  presence  of  mind,  I 
had  the  happiness  of  saving  my  friend.  As 
aoon  af  Mr.  Churchill  entered  the  room,  I 
accosted  him.  **  Good-morrow,  Mr.  Thomson. 
How  does  Mrs.  Thomson  do  to-day  1  Does 
she  dine  w  the  country  ?*'  Mr.  Churchill  thanked 
me ;  said  she  then  waited  for  him;  that  he  had 
dtdf  come  for  a  moment  to  ask  me  how  I 
did;  and  ahnost  directly  took  his  leave.  He 
went  home  immediately,  secured  all  his  papers, 
and  retired  into  the  country.  The  messengers 
could  never  get  intelligence  where  he  was. 
The  following  week  he  came  to  town,  and  was 
present  both  the  days  of  hearing  at  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas." 

On  the  second  day,  another  was  present — a 
nian  whose  name  is  now  one  of  oar  English 
household  words,  but  who  unhappily  thought 
more  of  himself  that  day  as  the  King'$  Sergeant 
painter  a  dignity  he  had  jast  received  and 
was  to  wear  for  some  brief  months— than  as 
ihtXpamter  of  the  people  who  had  from  youth  to 
age  contended  against  every  form  of  hypocrisy 
and  vice,  and,  unbribed  and  unpurchasable 
assailant  of  public  and  private  corruption,  was 
to  wear  thtt  dignity  for  ever.  As  Chief-Justice 
Pratt  delivered  his  immortal  judgment  against 
General  Warrants,  Hogarth  was  seen  in  a 
comer  of  the  Common  Pleas,  pencil  and  sketch- 
book in  hand,  fixing  that  famous  caricature. 


fW)m  which,  as  long  as  eiirieatnfe  AnH  Wb^ 
Wilkes  will  squint  upon  posterity.  Nor  wav 
it  his  first  pictorial  oflence.  The  caricataring 
had  begun  some  little  time  before,  greatly  to 
the  grief  both  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill;  for 
Hogarth  was  on  friendly  terms  with  both,  aad 
had  indeed,  within  the  past  two  years,  druak 
'* divine  milk-punch"  with  them  and  StrFraaeia 
Dashwood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MedsMB* 
ham  Abbey.  Disregarding  their  earnest  re» 
monstrance,  he,  assailed  Pitt  and  Temple  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year  in  his  first 
print  of  the  Times,  The  Ntrih  BrUon  reUliaiedi 
and  the  present  caricature  of  Wilkes  was 
Hogarth's  rejoinder.  It  stung  Churehill  past 
the  power  of  silence. 

The  EpiMle  to  WiUiam  Hogarth  was  published 
in  July,  1768.  With  here  and  there  thosa 
strangely  prosaic  lines  which  appear  in  aimeat 
all  his  writings,  and  in  which  he  seems  W 
make  eareless  and  indolent  escape  from  those 
subtler  and  more  original  words  whieh  were 
alike  at  his  comnnnd,  this  was  a  dashing  and 
vigorous  work.  With  an  avowal  that  couM 
hardly  have  been  pleasing  to  Wilkes  himself 
— that  railing  thousands  and  commendiBg 
thousands  were  alike  uncared  for  by  the  writer 
— ^it  struck  Hogarth  where  he  was  weakest! 
in  that  subjection  to  vanity  which  his  friends 
confessed  in  him ;  in  that  enslavement  to  all 
the  unquiet  distrusts  of  envy,  **  who,  with  giasi 
stride,  stalks  thtough  the  vale  of  life  by  virtue's 
side,"  which  he  had  even  confessed  in  him* 
self.  We  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  it,  ao  great 
is  our  respect  for  Hogarth's  genius;  but,  ar 
the  least,  it  spared  that  genius.  Amid  its  sav* 
age  ferocity  against  the  man,  it  was  rensark- 
able  for  a  noble  tribute  to  the  artist.  It  pre« 
dieted  the  duration  of  his  works  to  the  moat 
distant  age ;  and  the  great  painter's  power  to 
curse  and  bless,  it  rated  as  that  of  *«  a  liMls 
gud  below." 

But  this  did  not  avail  against  the  terrible 
severity.  There  is  a  passage  beginn  iag;  **  Ho- 
garth, I  take  thee,  Candour,  at  thy  word  f* 
marked  by  a  racy,  idiomatic,  conversational 
manner,  flinging  into  relief  the  most  deadly 
abuse,  which  we  mast  fairly  think  appalliafi. 
All  who  knew  the  contending  parties  stoi^ 
aghast  '*  Pray  let  me  know,"  wrote  Garriek, 
then  visiting  at  Chatsworth,  to  Colman,  **  bow 
the  town  speaks  of  our  friend  Churchill's 
Epittle.  It  is  the  most  bloody  performaaee 
that  has  ever  been  published  in  my  time.  I 
am  very  desirous  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  for  I  am  really  much,  very  much  hffft 
at  it  His  description  of  his  age  and  inrfinb*^ 
ties  is  surely  too  shocking  and  barbarooa.  Is 
Ho^^irth  really  ill,  or  does  he  meditate  revenge! 
Every  article  of  news  about  these  nsattere  will 
be  most  agreeable  to  me.  Pray,  write  bm  a 
heap  of  stuff*,  for  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  Jcbov 
all  about  Churchill  and  Hogarth."  And  of 
course  the  lively  actor  sends  his  <*  loves"  la 
both  Hogarth  and  Churchill.  **8end  me  Chureh* 
ill's  poem  on  Hogarth,"  writes  old  moneys 
loving  Lord  Bath  from  8pa ;  «*  but  if  it  be  k>a^ 
it  will  cost  a  huge  sum  in  postage."  With  bia 
rejoinder,  such  as  it  was,  Hogarth  k>si  little 
time.  He  issued  for  a  shilling,  before  the  moaili 
was  o«t,«Th«B|:?|isfy^C.  QSi|i5ey^(^|»e  tha 
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j0f)ilMlg)bii9seU'a0erhaying  killed  the  monster 
^Gmnmiumk  tlmt  ^  sorelj  g»Ued  his  vinuous 
,|ritii4  Ui«  iieftT^SHbora  wllkesu"  It  was  a 
rJhear»  is  loni  clerical  hands,  and  with  paws  in 
jm^ea;  a  pot  of  porter  that  had  just  visited 
)Ma  jaws  JuBgged  ofk  his  right,  aad  a  kaotied 
el«^of  iiifs  aftd  HhKih  J^ot^i  clutched  on  his 
*ltfl;  It  which,  in  a  later  edition  of  the  same 
.miot,hiaftdded  a  scoffing  cancature  of  Pitt, 
•  TiMsple,  and  WiUces.  The  poet  meanwhile 
WKOttt  to  the  lauer>  whp  had  goae  to  Paris  to 
jitoee  to  daiighter  at.schooUand  told  him  that 
•fiogarth  having  violated  the  sanctities  of  pri- 
Tale  life  la  this  earicature,  he  meant  to  pay 
.it  back  with  aa  £Ug^  supposing  him  dead ; 
bat  thai  a  lady  at  his  elbow  was  dissuading 
Ilim  with  the  flattery  (and  *^how  sweet  is  fla^ 
tety^"  he  imerposes,  *'from  the  woman  we 
tiwVie  T)  that  Hogarth  was  already  killed. 

That  the  offtndiag  painter  was  already 
TJciUed,  Walpole  aD4  others  beside  this  name- 
4fm»  lady  ^so  afiraed;  and  Colman  bohlly 
«ve«ohed  in  priat,  that  the  Epittk  had  **  snap- 
ped the  laet  cord  of  poor  Hogarth's  heart- 
atCBDgs^"  But  «en  like  Hogarth  do  not  snap 
their  heartslhbgs  so  easily.  The  worst  that 
>is  to  be  said  of  the  ierce  assault,  is  bad  enough. 
rit  embittered  the  last  years  of  a  great  man's 
.Nfe ;  and  the  aaloohed-for  death  of  assailant 
••Ml  aseaHed  within  lune  days  of  each  other, 
yreyemed  Ihe ,  reeonciliation,  which  would 
'sorely,  sooner  or  later,  have  vindicated  their 
•epiiaon  genius,  the  hearty  BngUsh  feeling 
which,  ihey  shared,  and  their  common  cordial 
ihatfed  of  Ihe  falsehoods  and  pretences  of  the 


.  The  woman  i^ose  flattery  Churchill  loved, 
may  not  be  omitted  from  his  history.  His 
veoMkectioA  with  her,  which  began  some  little 
tne  before  this,  gave  him  greater  emotion  and 
anxiety  than  any  other  incident  in  his  life.  **  I 
Anigot  10  tell  you,**  writes  Walpole  to  Lord 
Hertford,  "and  ymt  may  wonder  at  hearing 
nothing  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Pylades,  while 
Mr.  John  Orestes  is  making  such  a  figure  ;  but 
Doctor  Pylades,  the  poet,  has  forsaken  his 
consort  and  the  Muses,  and  is  gone  ofl"  with  a 
stone-cutter's  daughter.  If  he  should  come 
and  ofler  himself  to  you  for  chaplain  to  the 
eabassy  !*'  The  ciroumstanee  has  siace  been 
told  by  a  sincerer  man ;  and  we  shall  alike 
avoid  the  danger  of  too  much  leniency  and  too 
great  a  severity,  if  we  give  it  in  his  temperate 
hmgaage.  *^He  became  intimate  with  the 
dai^ter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster," 
•ays  Southey  in  the  Life  of  Cmtptry  (she  is  de- 
scribed by  others  as  the  dangler  of  a  **  highly 
respectable  scalptor,**)  seduced  her,  and  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  quit  her  father's  house  and 
live  with  hfira.  Bat  his  moral  sense  had  not 
been  thoroughly  depraved ;  a  fortnight  had  not 
lapsed  before  both  parties  were  struck  with 
sincere  companetioa,and  through  the  interces- 
sion of  a  true  friend,  at  their  enureagr,  the  un- 
happy penitent  was  received  by  her  lather.  It 
is  said  she  would  have  proved  worthy  of  tins 
Mrental  forgiveness,  if  an  elder  sister  had  not, 
by  contintied  taunts  and  reproaches,  rendered 
her  Hfe  so  miserable,  that,ia  absolute  despair, 
she  .threw  herself  upon  Churchill  for  piotec- 
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tion."  He  a^in  received  .her,  and  they  lived 
together  till  his  death ;  but  he  did  not,  to  him- 
self or  others,  attempt  to  vindicate  this  passage 
in  his  career.  A  poem  called  the  Confcrencty 
in  which  an  imaginary  lord  and  himself  are 
the  interlocutors,  happened  to  engage  him  at 
the  time;  and  he  took  occasion  To  give  public 
expression  to  his  compunction  and  self-re- 
proach, in  a  very  earnest  and  afiecting  man- 
ner* 

It  may  be  well  to  qoote  the  lines.  They  are 
not  only  a  confession  ol' remorse :  they  are  also 
a  pcoud  profession  of  political  integrity,  in 
which  all  men  may  frankly  believe.  The  Poem, 
one  of  his  masterpieces,  followed  the  EpittU  to 
Hogarth;  right  in  the  wake  of  the  abundant 
personal  slander  which  had  followed  that  work, 
and  the  occurrence  we  have  named.  It  began 
with  a  good  pictare  of  my  lord  lolling  back- 
ward in  his  elbow-chair,  <*with  an  insipid  kind 
of  stupid  stare,  picking  his  teeth,  twirling  his 
seals  aboi^t — ChwchxUf  you  htnt  a  poem  coming 
out  ?'*  The  dialogue  then  begins,  and  some  ex- 
pressions are  forced  from  Churchill  as  to  tbie 
straits  of  life  he  has  passed ;  and  the  public 
patronage,  his  soul  abhorring  all  private  help, 
which  has  brought  him  safe  to  shore.  Alike 
secure  from  dependence  and  pride,  he  says,  he 
is  not  placed  so  high  to  scorn  the  poor,  *'  Nqr 
yet  so  low  that  I  my  lord  should  fear,  or  hesi- 
tate to  give  him  sneer  for  sneer."  But  that  he 
is  able  to  be  kind  to  others,  to  himself  most 
true,  and,  feeling  no  want,  can  *<  comfort  tho^e 
who  do/'  he  proudly  ^vers  to  be  a  public  deht* 
The  lord  rebukes  jhim ;  and  settiikg  forth  the 
errors  of  his  private  life,  draws  from  him  this 
avowal. 

**"na  not  the  babMhif  of  t  busy  woiM, 

Wbero  pmiao  and  eomiure  tr«  at  randoni  hwled, 

Wblcli  can  tbo  meanovt  of  my  tbouf  bta  control. 

Or  flhake  ono  Mttled  purpoae  of  tuy  aoul. 

Free  and  at  larte  night  tbeir  wild  conM  roan. 

If  aJl»  if  aU»  alaa  i  were  well  at  home. 

No  !  *ii*  the  tale  which  angry  contcience  tells. 

When  «he  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 

Each  dronmsunee  of  guilt :  when  stem,  bat  true, 

Bhe  hiints  bed  aetions  forth  into  review. 

And  likti  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call : 

Armed  at  all  mints,  bids  soorirfon  venMaee  pass. 

And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glaas  : 

The  mind  which,  starting,  heaves  the  beart-fbit  groan. 

And  hntes  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 

Enough  of  this.    Let  priv«te  sorrown  reel. 

As  to  the  public,  I  dare  stand  the  test : 

Dnre  proudly  boast,  I  feel  no  wish  above 

The  good  of  England,  and  my  country's  love.** 

This  man's  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 
«  Where  is  the  bold  Churchill  r  cried  Garrick, 
whea  he  heard  of  the  incident  as  he  travelled 
in  Rome.  ^  What  a  noble  ruin !  When  he  is 
quite  undone,  you  shall  send  him  here,  and  he 
shall  be  shown  among  the  great  fragments  of 
Roman  genius.  Magnificent  in  ruin !"  But  not 
yet  was  he  quite  umdont.  His  weakness  was 
as  great  as  his  strength,  but  his  vices  were  not 
as  great  as  his  virtues.  In  the  unequal  con- 
flict thos  plainly  and  uaaffectedly  revealed  by 
himself,  those  vices  had  the  worst  of  it.  What 
rarely  happens  where  such  high  claims  ezi^t, 
has  indeed  happened  here;  and  the  loudest 
outcry  against  the  living  Churchill  has  had 
the  longest  echo  in  our  judgment  of  the  dead; 
bat  there  is  a  most  affecting  voice  in  this  aao 
other  passages  of  his  writings,  if  hich  eater  oft 
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his  better  behalf  the  final  and  sofficinjr  appeal. 
Nor  were  some  of  his  more  earnest  contem- 
poraries without  the  jastice  and  generosity  to 
giwe  admission  to  it,  even  while  he  lived.  As 
hero  of  a  scene  which  shows  the  range  of  his 
character  wider  than  the  limits  of  his  family, 
his  dependents,  or  his  friends,  (for  the  kite  can 
be  as  comfortable  to  the  brood  beneath  her  as 
the  pelican  or  dove,)  to  the  young-hearted  and 
enthusiastic  Charles  Johnson  has  depicted 
Charles  Churchill  in  Ckryiol^  or  the  Adoenlwnt 
of  a  Guinea, 

Whilst  he  was  one  night  "staggering"  home, 
as  he  says,  after  a  supper  in  which  spirited 
wit  and  liveliness  of  conversation,  as  well  as 
rectitude  and  sublimity  of  sentiment,  had  gild- 
ed gross  debauchery,  a  girl  of  the  street  ad- 
dressed him.  ** Her  figure  was  elegant,  and 
her  features  regular;  but  want  had  sicklied 
o'er  their  beauty;  and  all  the  horrors  of  despair 
gloomed  through  the  languid  smile  she  forced, 
when  she  addressed  him.  The  sigh  of  distress, 
which  never  struck  his  ear  without  affecting 
his  heart,  came  with  double  force  from  such  an 
object  He  viewed  her  with  silent  compassion 
for  soue  moments ;  and  reaching  her  a  piece 
of  gold,  bade  her  go  home  and  shelter  herself 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  night  at  so  late  an 
hoar.  Her  surprise  and  joy  at  such  unexpect- 
ed charity  overpowered  her.  She  dropped  up- 
on her  knees  in  the  wet  and  dirt  of  the  street, 
and  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  toward  heaven, 
remained  in  that  posture  for  some  moments, 
unable  to  give  utterance  to  the  gratitude  that 
filled  her  heart."  Churchill  raised  her  tender- 
ly; as  he  would  have  pressed  some  instant  re- 
freshment upon  her,  she  spoke  of  her  mother, 
her  father,  and  her  infant  brother,  perishing  of 
want  in  the  garret  she  had  left.  **  Good  God  !*' 
he  exclaimed,  **ril  go  with  you  myself  direct- 
ly! But  stop.  Let  us  first  procure  nourish- 
meiit  from  some  of  the  houses  kept  open  at 
this  late  hour  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
Come  with  me !  We  have  no  time  to  lose.** 
With  this  he  took  her  to  a  tavern,  loaded  her 
with  as  much  of  the  best  as  she  could  carry, 
aad  potting  two  bottles  of  wme  in  his  own 
pocket,  walked  with  her  to  her  miserable  home. 
There,  with  what  pains  he  could,  he  assuaged 
the  misery,  more  appalling  than  he  fancied  pos- 
sible ;  passed  the  whole  night  in  oflkes  of  the 
good  Samaritan ;  nor  changed  his  dress  next 
morning  till  he  had  procured  them  a  new  **  and 
better  lodging,  and  provided  for  their  future 
comfort;  when,  repressing  as  he  could  their 

Srayers  and  their  blessings,  he  took  leave." 
[ow  the  Recording  Angel  sets  down  such 
scenes,  and  enters  up  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  such  a  man,  My  Und$  Toby  has 
written. 

The  interval  of  absence  from  London  during 
the  progress  of  the  General  Warrants  case, 
he  passed  at  Oxford  with  Col  man  and  Bonnell 
Thornton ;  and  in  Wales  with  her  who  had 
asked  from  him  the  protection  she  knew  not 
where  else  to  seek,  and  whom  he  ever  treated 
as  his  left-handed  wife,  united  to  him  by  moral 
ties.  On  his  return.  In  the  autumn  of  1763, 
he  heard  lllat  Lloyd  had  been  thrown  into  the 
fleet.  The  Magazine  he  wa^  engaged  in  had 
failed,  and  a  dispute  of    the   proprietorship 


suddenly  overwhelmed  him  with  its 
Churchill  went  to  him ;  comforted  him  as  i 
else  could;  provided  a  servant  to  attend  him  as 
long  as  his  imprisonment  should  last;  setapart 
a  guinea  a  week  for  his  better  soppoitia  tlM 
prison ;  and  at  once  began  a  sabacriptkm  for 
the  gradual  and  full  discharge  of  his  heavy  rt- 
sponsibilities.  There  was  all  the  gratStode  t€ 
the  true  poet  in  this;  for,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  poets  ere  grmtefkl.  Dr. 
Lloyd  had  been  kind  to  ChnrehUl ;  Chvrehfll 
never  deserted  Dr.  Lloyd's  son.  And  wbM, 
some  few  months  later,  he  pointed  his  satirs 
against  the  hollow  Maecenases  of  the  day;  in 
rebuke  to  their  affected  disclaimeToffaiscbarfe 
that  I  hey  would  have  left  a  living  Virgil  lo  ro!* 
he  bade  the  vain  boasters  to  the  ieet  repair* 
and  ask,  "with  blushes  ask,  if  Lloyd  is  there  1^ 

The  close  of  the  year  witnessed  one  or  two 
notable  events,  not  needful  to  be  other  than 
slightly  dwell  upon,  since  history  has  attended 
to  them  all.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greartlle 
(whose  jealousy  of  Pitt  bad  bfoken  the  Tenpla 
phalanx)  in  the  Lower  House,  the  i9aftk  Britm^ 
was  ordered  to  the  hangman's  bands  to  be  Imral; 
and  on  motion  of  Lord  Sandwich  in  theUpper» 
Wilkes  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  Al> 
torney-general  for  prosecution,  as  writer  of  a 
privately  printed  imnooral  parody  of  Pope^s 
E$»€iy  OH  Man,  Some  whispers  of  Ibis  lattar 
intention  had  been  carried  to  Choreiuli  bdote 
the  session  opened,  in  Witkes*s  lemporwy  ab- 
sence at  Paris;  but,  according  to  the  aflUa¥it 
of  one  of  the  printers  concerned,  the  poat 
scorned  the  possibility  of  pnblio  harm  to  hi» 
friend  from  a  prirate  itbel ;  of  which  not  a 
copy  that  had  not  been  stolen  (a  man  aaaaad 
Kidgell,  whom  Walpote  caHs  a  dirty  dog  of  a 
parson,  was  the  thief  and  govemmeat-infoite« 
er)  was  in  circulati4in.  He  therefore  rouglilgr 
told  the  printer  who  brought  him  his  snepieios*, 
that  **for  any  thing  the  people  in  power  eoold 
do,  they  might  be  damned."  But  he  had  greaft- 
ly  underrated.  If  not  the  power  of  these  peoplB» 
their  power  of  face. 

Lord  Sandwich  rose  in  his  plaee  in  the  Hovaa 
of  Lords,  the  Eutny  on  Woman  in  his  hand, 
with  all  the  indignant  gravity  of  a  counsel  for 
the  entire  morality  of  the  kingdom.  **  It  was  bias- 
phemous!"  exclaimed  the  first  Lord  of  tho 
Admiralty.  And  who  should  know  blasphenay 
better  than  a  blasphemer  t  His  Lordship  was 
expelled  by  the  Beefsteak  Clnb  for  the  sin  be 
charged  on  Wilkes.  But  he  knew  his  aadinaoo, 
and  went  steadily  on.  He  read  the  Emmy  on 
Woman  till  I^ord  Littleton  begged  the  readii^ 
might  be  stopped :  he  dwelt  npon  a  particular 
Note,  which,  by  way  of  completing  the  b«r- 
lesque,  bore  the  name  of  Pope's  last  editor,  till 
Warbarton  rose  from  the  beach  of  bisbopa, 
begged  pardon  of  the  devil  for  comparing  bin 
with  Wilkes,  and  said  the  blackest  fieoda  la  I 
hell  would  not  keep  company  with  the  deaaa-| 
gogne  when  be  shoald  arrive  there.  Notbi^' 
less  than  the  expulsion  of  the  man  from  Par- 
liament (he  was  already  expelled  frosa  tbe 
Colonelcy  of  the  Bucks  militia,  and  Lord  Teah> 
pie  fVom  the  Bocks  lord-lientenancy  for  aitp- 
porting  him)  conld  satisfy  this  case. 

Expulsion  was  a  happy  expedient  for  ooa- 
trolling  the  elective  franchise,  which  the  p<9«> 
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kr  Walpole  had  himself  resorted  to ;  but  in 
such  wise  that  the  popular  franchise  seemed 
all  the  more  safely  secured  bj  it.  Now  the 
people  saw  it  revived  and  enforced,  for  pur- 
poses avowedly  and  grossly  unpopular.  They 
were  asked  to  sanction  the  principle,  of  a  po- 
litician made  accountable  for  immorality,  by 
men  whose  whole  lives  had  shamelessly  pro- 
claimed the  prevailing  divorce  between  poli- 
tics and  morals ;  and  morality  herself,  howso- 
ever regretting  it,  might  hardly  blame  them  for 
the  answer  they  gave.  They  resisted.  They 
stood  by  Wilkes  more  determinedly  than  ever ; 
and  excitement  was  raised  to  a  frightfal  pitch. 
A  friend  of  Sandwich's,  who,  the  day  after  bis 
motion  against  the  Essay,  cried  exulUngly  that 
**  nobody  but  he  could  have  struck  a  stroke  like 
this,"  was  obliged  to  confess  within  eight  days 
9iore,  that  "  the  blasphemous  book  bad  fallen 
ten  times  heavier  on  Sandwich's  head  than  on 
Wilkes's,  and  had  brought  forward  such  a  ca- 
talogue of  anecdotes  as  was  incredible.**  Nay, 
80  gfeat  ^  height  things  went  to,  Norton's 
impudence  forsook  him;  and  Warburton,  wbo 
had  expunged  Pitt's  name  for  Sandwich's  in 
the  dedication  to  his  forthcoming  Sermous, 
thought  it  best  to  reinstate  it  suddenly. 

Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  ministerial 
prosecution  drove  Wilkes  to  France.  There 
was  a  design  that  Churchill,  after  publication 
of  the  poem  which  arose  out  of  these  transac- 
tions, and  which  Horace  Walpole  thought 
**  the  finest  and  bitterest  of  his  works,'*  (the 
JhieUist,)  should  have  followed  his  friend ;  in- 
quiries being  meanwhile  set  on  foot  whether 
the  French  government  would  protect  them  in 
efforts  to  assail  their  own.  The  answer  was 
fhvourable,  but  the  scheme  was  not  pursued. 
It  has  been  on  excellent  grounds  surmised, 
that  Churchill's  Englirh  feeling  revolted  at  it; 
and  he  was  essential  to  its  success.  His  re- 
putation, limited  as  his  themes  had  been,  was 
not  limited  to  England.  **  I  don't  know,"  wrote 
Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  in  one  of  his 
lately  published  Letters,  **  whether  this  man's 
&me  has  extended  to  Florence ;  but  you  may 
judge  of  the  noise  he  makes  in  this  part  of  the 
world  by  the  following  trait,  which  is  a  pretty 
instance  of  that  good-breeding  on  which  the 
French  pique  themselves.  My  sister  and  Mr. 
Churchill  are  in  France.  A  Frenchman  asked 
him  if  he  was  Churchill  Ufanuux  poete,  Non, 
Ma  fii,  Monntur,  tant  pis  pour  vous  /"  To  think 
that  it  should  be  so  much  the  worse  for  the  son^ 
of  a  general,  and  the  husband  of  a  Lady  Ma- 
ria, daughter  to  an  earl,  not  to  be  a  low-bred 
scribbler  I  Nevertheless  to  this  day,  the  world 
takes  note  of  only  one  Charles  Churchill! 
Whe&er  so  much  the  worse,  or  so  much  the 
better,  for  the  other,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

The  poet,  then,  stayed  in  England ;  and  work- 
ed at  his  self-allotted  tasks  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Satire  has  the  repute  of  bringing 
ibrth  the  energies  of  those  who,  on  other  occa- 
sions, have  displayed  but  few  and  feeble.  Even 
Mason  lost  bis  cramps  and  stiffness  among  the 
bubbles  of  these  hot  springs  It  is  certain  that 
Churchill,  with  his  Beefsteak  and  other  clubs 
to  attend  to,  his  North  Briton  to  manage,  and, 
not  seldom,  sharp  strokes  of  illness  to  struggle 
with,  never  sent  forth  so  many  or  such  master- 


ly works  as  in  the  last  nine  months  of  his  ra- 
pid and  brilliant  career. 

And  he  was  able  to  do  so  much  because  he 
was  thorough  master  of  what  he  had  to  do.  He 
understood  his  own  powers  too  completely,  to 
lay  any  false  strain  upon  them.  The  ease  with 
which  he  composed  is  often  mentioned  by  him, 
though  with  a  difi'erence.  To  his  Friend  he 
said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  began  to  be 
pleased  with  it  himself;  to  the  Public,  he 
boasted  of  the  haste  and  carelessness  with 
which  he  sat  down  and  discharged  his  rapid 
thoughts.  Something  between  the  two  would 
probably  come  nearest  the  truth.  No  writer 
is  at  all  times  free  from  what  Ben  Jonson  calls 
** pinching  throes;"  and  Churchill  oAen  con- 
fesses them.  It  may  have  been  with  a  bitter 
sense  of  their  intensity  that  he  used  the  ener- 
getic phrase,  afterwards  remembered  by  his 
publisher — "blotting  was  like  cutting  away 
one's  own  flesh."  He  did  not  particularly  af- 
fect the  life  of  a  man  of  Letters,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  avoided  that  kind  of  society;  for 
which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  him  a  block* 
head.  Boswell  remonstrated.  "Well,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  ''I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  him  than  I  once  had ;  for 
he  has  shown  more  fertility  than  I  had  expect- 
ed. To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  Uiat  cannot  pro- 
duce good  fruit;  he  only  bears  crabs.  But, 
sir,  a  tree  that  produces  a  great  many  crabs  is 
better  than  a  tree  which  produces  only  a  few." 

Such  as  it  was— and  it  can  aflbrd  this  pass- 
ing touch  of  blight— the  tree  was  now  planted 
on  Acton  Common.  AAer  the  departure  of 
Wilkes,  he  had  moved  fjrom  his  Richmond  re- 
sidence into  a  house  there,  described  by  the 
first  of  his  biographers,  two  months  after  his 
death,  to  have  been  furnished  with  extreme 
elegance ;  and  where  he  is  said,  by  the  same 
worthy  scribe,  to  have  *•  kept  his  post-chaise, 
saddle-horses,  and  pointers ;  and  to  nave  fished» 
fowled,  hunted,  coursed,  and  lived  in  an  inde- 
pendent, easy  manner."  He  did  not  however 
so  live,  as  to  be  unable  carefully  to  lay  aside 
an  honourable  provision  for  all  who  were  de- 
pendent on  him.  This,  it  is  justly  remarked 
by  Southey,  was  his  meritorious  motive  for 
that  greediness  of  gain  with  which  he  was  re- 
proached ; — as  if  it  was  any  reproach  to  a  suc- 
cessful author  that  he  doled  out  his  writings  in 
a  way  most  advantageous  to  himself;  and  fixed 
upon  them  as  high  a  price  as  his  admirers 
were  willing  to  pay.  Cowper  has  made  allu- 
sion to  some  of  these  points,  in  his  fine  deline- 
ation of  his  old  friend  and  school-fellow  in  the 
TabU  Talk. 

The  Juthor,  published  almost  contempora- 
neously with  the  DwUist,  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  please  even  his  critics.  Horace 
Walpole  could  now  admit,  that  even  when  the 
satirist  was  not  assailing  a  Holland  or  a  War- 
burton,  the  world  were  "  transported"  with  hi^ 
works,  and  his  numbers  were  indeed  "like 
Dryden's."  The  Monthly  Reviewers  sent 
foith  a  fhink  eulogium;  even  the  Critical 
found  it  best  to  forget  their  ancient  grudge. 
And  in  the  admirable  qualities  not  without 
reason  assigned  to  it,  the  Juthor  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  much  surpassed  by  his  next  per- 
formance, Gotham. 
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When  Co^ci'  fondly  talked,  as  it  was  his 

Sleasure  and  his  pride  to  do,  of  **  Churchill, 
le  great  Churchin,  for  he  well  deserved  the 
ftilme,"  it  was  proof  of  his  taste  that  he  dwell 
with  delight  on  this  **  noble  and  beaatiAU 
Joem.**  Its  object  was  not  clearly  compre- 
liended  at  the  first,  but,  as  it  proceeded,  be- 
came evident  It  was  an  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kinf; 
in  verse ;  and  in  verse,  of  which,  with  all  its 
carelessness,  we  hold  with  Cowper  that  few 
exacter  writers  of  his  class  have  equalled,  for 
its  "  bold  and  daring  strokes  of  fancy ;  its  num- 
bers so  hazardously  ventured  upon  and  so 
happily  finished;  its  matter  so  compressed 
and  yet  so  clear;  its  colouring  so  sparingly 
laid  on  and  yet  with  such  a  beautiAil  effect." 
We  would  have  quoted  mach,  and  regret  that 
we  can  but  quote  a  fragment  of  one  passage. 
It  is  brief  and  unconnected,  but  part  of  a  fine 
strain  of  descriptive  poetry.  The  reader^s  na- 
tional pride  will  nut  intercept  his  admiration 
of  the  wit  of  the  line  which  precedes  the  fine 
^6tare  of  the  cedar;  and  he  will  admire  the 
cicellent  and  subtle  art  with  which  the  verse 
seconds  the  sense. 

**  The  bedce-row  elm j  the  pine  of  oiounuln  race ; 
The  fir,  ue  Scotch  flr,  nerer  out  of  place } 
The  etdmr,  wko»$  top  Motet  tkt  kifkett  doud, 
WkOsl  M*  aUftktr  Ltkaman.  grona  fr0mi 
Cfnxk^ehiU,  mnd  kU  vastbody  laid 
Out  wuiity  «  mUe,  enjofg  the  flial  ghade  : 
The  oak,  wlw»IWuir,  nonarch  of  the  wood  ; 
The  Eoffllah  oftJc,  which,  dead,  ooBnaiide  the  flood! 
*  •  •  •  • 

The  em,  who  trarefllnr  te  entern  tktei, 
Fntk^/mU  rfttrengtkyju9t  riamfrvm  kit  fad, 
Tlumfk  in  J«ve*g  fogturgg  thtjf  went  bsm  and  brgd^ 
ftHtk  voice  mnd  whtp^  can  geare*  makg  kig  gtsedg  gtir, 
atn  hy  tttf^  up  the  pgrptndievlar: 
Wdq,  at  the  hour  of  eve^  paatinff  foi  leac, 
Bolla  on  amain,  and  nllopf  down  thi 
As  Aist  at  Jeho,  otrd  ibr  Abab*o  tin. 


.     -,  reveal 

Bolla  on  amain,  and  lallopf  down  the  weet 
As  Aist  as  Jeho,  otrd  ibr  Abab*o  iln, 
Drore  for  a  crown,  or  postboys  Air  aa  hm." 


Gotham  was  less  successful  than  the  more 
personal  satires,  and  the  author  might  have 
felt  as  his  •*  great  high  priest  of  all  (he  nine" 
did,  when  he  remembered  the  success  of  Mae 
tTecknoe,  amid  the  evil  days  on  which  the  Re- 
Rgio  Laid  and  Hind  and  PatUhtr  had  fallen. 
Nothing  ever  equalled  a  satire  for  a  sale,  said 
the  old  bookseller  Johnson  to  his  son  Samuel 
^-a  good  swinging  satire,  "or  a  SacktvtrdCi 
Trial  J"  Churchill  was  reminded- of  it  by  his 
quondum  friend  Foote;  but  the  advice  need 
hardly  to  have  been  given.  So  timely  a  sub- 
ject came  unexpectedly  to  hand,  that  in  no 
case  could  Churchill  have  resisted  it.  Lord 
Sandwich  became  a  candidate  for  the  high 
stewardship  of  Cambridge  University.  ••I 
thank  you,"  wrote  Lord  Bath  to  Colhian,  **  for 
the  Candidate^  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  se- 
verest and  the  best  of  all  Churchill's  works. 
He  has  a  great  genius,  and  is  an  excellent 
poet.**  Notwithstanding  which  praise  from 
such  a  critic,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that 
the  Candidate  really  is  an  excellent  poem,  with 
lines  as  fine  ih  It  as  any  from  Churchill's  hand. 
Such  are  those  wherein  the  miseries  of  evil 
counsel  to  royalty  are  dwelt  upon ;  and  kings 
are  described  as  "  made  to  efrain  their  breath  in 
darknets  thicker  than  the  $hadet  cf  Death,  't*he 
portrait  of  X^ord  Sandwich  is  also  excellent, 
and  has  several  fine  touches;  though,  undoubt- 
edly, were  we  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Buck- 


ingfham  by  Dryden,  it  ndight  seem  as  a  mere 
impressive  and  startling  list  of  materials  for 
satire,  beside  the  subtler  extract  of  the  very 
spirit  of  satire  itsdf.  But  it  is  writing  of  4 
most  rare  order. 

The  Farewell  and  the  Tima  (the  latter  oi^r 
to  be  referred  to  as  Dryden  refers  to  some  of 
the  nameless  productions  of  Juvenal,  tragical 
provocations  tragically  revenged)  now  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession;  and  Independmce, 
the  last  work  published  while  he  lived,  i^p- 
peared  at  the  close  of  September,  1764.  It  is 
a  final  instance  of  Mr.  Tooke's  misfortunes  in 
criticism,  that  though  he  admiis  this  poem  \6 
display  **  vigour"  in  some  scattered  passages^ 
he  sets  it  down  as'  "  slovenly  in  composition, 
hacknied  in  subject,  and  common-place  in 
thought"    It  is  very  far  firom  this !    A  nobTe 

gassap  at  the  commencement  is  worthy  ot 
!en  Jonson  himself,  and  very  much  in  kis 
manner. 

**WhattsatordY    DatlilkMplMsafaipltiMPi 
Contain  some  aiagic  spell  1    jU  g—n  as  Asard, 
LUn  an  utarum  Ult  on  Jflgkfg  dnU  gart 
Bath  U  oirikg  toadsr,  tmd  mn4  gtrtmg'  aj^yiir 
TkoMoikgrwrdgt    Whether  we  wlU  er  aft. 
Through  rcason*s  court  doth  It  janquestJoa'd  go 
E*en  on  the  mention,  and  ofeonrse  tlrtaiSiktiC 
NflUeas  oTseaiethiBf  exMfMemr* 

The  same  poem  contains  k  fulKlength  por* 
trait  of  the  poet,  with  the  unscrupulous  but 
lifelike  mark  of  his  Own  strong  unflattfsrinc 
hand.  ^  He  laughs  at  himself  as  an  **  unlieike^ 
bear;  and  tells  us  that  Hogarth,  *<even  envy 
must  allow,"  would  draw  to  the  life  his  awk- 
ward foppery,  "were  Hogarth  living  now." 
Hogarth  vbat  **  living  now,  but  at  the  moment 
when  the  words  were  written,  within  view  ejT 
his  death-t>ed.  Chnrchill  little  knetir  how  neav 
he  approached  his  own;  and  yet,  in  the  nn 
finished  Jowmey,  the  last  fragment  found  among 
his  papers,  (for  the  severe  and  masterly  Decfi* 
caiion  to  Warbvrton  was  of  earlier  date,)  there 
was  a  strange  unconsQionskind  of  sense  of  thet 
fate  that  now  impended.  The  lamentations  of 
his  good-natured  friends,  that  but  fi>r  his  nn« 
happy  lust  of  publishing  so  fast,  ''be  might 
have  flourished  twenty  years  or  more,  thongh 
now,  alas  !  poor  man,  taom  out  m  fmr,**  were 
here  noticed  in  some  of  fats  most  vigorona 
verse.  He  proposes  to  take  their  advice,  bal 
finds  the  restraint  too  hard.  Prose  mU  mni 
into  verse.  **If  now  and  then  I  cors^  my 
curses  chime ;  nor  can  t  pray,  unless  I  pray  in 
rhyme.^  He  therefore  entreats  that  they  wttl 
once  more  be  charitable  even  to  his  ezcessea^ 
and  read,  **  no  easy  task,  but  prohahkf  the  ioit 
that  I  ihaU  a9k,**  that  little  poem.  He  calls  it 
the  plain  unlaboured  Journey  of  a  Bay ;  warns 
off  all  who  resort  to  him  for  the  stronger  stinui* 
lants;  exhorts  the  Muses,  in  some  of  his  hap- 
piest satire,  to  divert  themselves  with  his  con-^ 
temporary  poets  in  his  absenjoe;  bids  them  s» 
their  appetite  for  laughter  feed;  and  doses 
with  the  line,  "I  on  my  Journey  mil  alome  j»r»> 
ceedr*  The  poem  was  not  meant  to  clost 
here;  but  a  Greater  Hand  interposed.  That 
line  of  moumAil  significance  is  the  last  that 
was  written  br  Churchill. 

A  sudden  desire  to  see  Wilkes,  took  liiiii 
hastily  to  Boulogne  on  the  22d  of  Octobsf^ 
17W.  ''i)€arJaek^a^euJJ^.^'lyi:g^^9Mm» 
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of  ozB  dep'SlHiii'c  to  Ills  DTo- 
At  Bcmlogne,  on  Ae  Mth  of  October,  ft 
BiHiftiy  ft^ttt  stiiMdi  hiiOi  ftntl  bsmed  l)i6  phy- 
srdftiis  ^ho  were  called  in.  The  fHends  who 
itnrronhded  his  bed  gave  way  to  extreme  dis- 
txttti  it  was  a:  moment  when  probably  Wilkes 
^ft:  btkt  Chnrchill  presenred  his  composure. 
He  was  described  afterwards,  checking  their 
agitated  iprief,  in  the  lines  with  which  he  had 
^mly  fooked  forward  to  this  eventfhl  time : 

**  Ltt  na  QBworthy  ieonds  of  frief  be  heard. 
No  k>Q4  tttm^ms,  not  one  imie^ibly  word; 
L«t  Mber  crtvaipki  wtic  «pmi  my  tier, 
IWQB'r tayive fkM  frtoiid  who tkitim •••  tetr. 
Whether  he'e  ravteh'd  in  life^i  early  morsi 
Or  In  oM  Vfe  dropa  Ake  an  oar  of  corn, 
IMI  rlM  \m  (htta  ••  aamr«*a  lahHw  plaii, 
Who  iWw  t»  CMWMW  and  who  dies  a  OMo.'* 


He  sat  tip  M  his  bed  and  dietated  a  brief,  jast 
#iU.  He  left  hit  wif^  tfn  ammHy  of  602.,  and 
snr  annuity  of  ML  to  the  girl  he  had  sednced. 
He  provided  for  his  two  boys.  He  left  mourn- 
ing rings  to  Lord  and  Lady  Temple ;  to  Wilkes, 
Lloyd,  Cotes,  Walsh,  and  the  Dake  of  GraAon ; 
and  he  desired  his  ''dear  friend,  John  Wilkes, 
to  collect  and  pablish  his  works,  with  the  ro^ 
marks  and  explanations  he  has  prepared,  and 
any  others  he  thinks  proper  to  make."  He 
then  expressed  a  wish  to  be  removed,  that  he 
might  die  in  England;  and  the  imprudent 
measures  of  his  friends,  in  compliance  with 
this  wish,  hastened  the  crisis.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  1794,  at  Boulogne,  and  in  the  thir- 
ty-third year  of  his  age,  Charles  Churchill 
breathed  his  last 

Warburton  said  he  had  perished  of  a  drunken 
debauch ; — a  statement  wholly  untrue.  Actor 
J)aTis  said  his  last  expression  was,  **  What  a 
fool  I  have  htenr — a  statement  contradicted  by 
the  tenor  of  his  will,  and  specially  denied  by 
Wilkes.  Oarrick,  who  was  in  Paris,  wrote  to 
Colman  when  their  common  friend  had  been 
six  days  dead:  "Churchill,  I  hear,  is  at  the 
point  of  death  at  Boulogne.  I  am  sorry,  very 
sorry  for  him.  Such  talents,  with  prudence, 
bad  commanded  the  nation.  I  have  seen  some 
extracts  I  don*t  admire.**  What  is  not  to  be 
admired  in  a  satirist  is  generally  discovered 
just  before  or  just  ailer  \us  death ;  what  is  ad- 
mired, runs  equal  danger  of  unseasonable 
worship.  There  was  a  sale  of  his  books  and 
ftimiture,  at  which  the  most  extravagant  prices 
were  given  for  articles  of  no  value.  A  com- 
mon steel  pen  brought  five  pounds,  and  a  pair 
of  plated  spurs  sixteen  guineas.  The  better  to 
supply,  too,  the  demands  of  public  curiosity, 
vulgar  letters  were  forged  in  his  name ;  one  of 
which  was  a  few  years  since  reproduced  for 
his  in  the  Colman  Correrpondenet,  A  death-bed 
scene  by  the  same  busy  scribe  (in  which  the 
djring  man  was  made  to  rave  of  his  poor  bleed- 
ing country,  and  of  her  true  friend  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
of  Scotsmen  preying  upon  her  vitals,  and  of 
dying  the  death  of  the  righteous)  was  also 
served  up  to  edify  the  public,  and  satisfy  their 
inquiring  interest  **  Churchill,  the  poet,  is 
dead,**  wrote  Walpole  to  Mann  on  the  15th 
November.  *  The  meteor  blazed  scarce  four 
jrears.  He  is  dead,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  mi- 
nistry and  the  Scotch,  and  of  the  grief  of  very 
few  indeed,  I  believe ;  for  such  a  friend  is  not 
only  a  dangerous  bat  a  ticklish  possession.** 


There  were  friends  Who  Bad  lidt  ft>tod  I^m 
so.  Llojrd  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  when 
the  intelligence  was  brought  to  him.  He  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  thrust 
away  bit  plate  imtouched.  "I  shall  foUow 
poor  Charles,**  was  all  he  said,  ms  he  went  to 
the  bed  from  which  he  never  rose  again. 
ChurohilFs  favourite  sister,  Patty,  said  to  have 
had  fio  smatt^  share  of  his  spirit,  sense,  and  ge- 
nius, and  who  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to 
Lloyd,  sank  next  uader  the  double  blow,  and, 
in  a  few  short  weeks,  joined  her  brother  and 
her  lof«r.  The  poet  had  asked  that  nose 
should  ttoum  fbr  him,  acnd  here  were  two 
broken  hearts  offered  up  at  his  grave  t  Oflier 
silent  and  bitter  sorrows  were  also  t^ra. 

Wilkes  professed  unassuageaUe  grief,  and 
sacred  intentions  to  fulffl  the  duty  assigned 
himindiewiU.  ''I  will  do  it  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  abilities.  My  life  shidi  be' dedicated  to  it^ 
*<I  am  better,**  he  exclaimed  a  formight  after 
the  death, "  but  cannot  get  any  continued  sleep. 
The  idea  of  Churchill  is  ever  before  my  eyes.** 
**  Still  I  do  not  sleep,'*  he  wrote  some  weeks 
later,  "Churchill  is  still  before  my  eyes.*' 
Other  expressions  of  his  various  letters  run 
afUr  the  same  fond  fashion.  **  I  believe  I  shall 
never  get  quite  over  the  late  cruel  blow.** 
*'Many  a  sigh  and  tear  escape  me  for  the 
death  of  dear  Churchill.**  '♦You  see  how 
much  I  have  at  heart  to  show  the  world  how 
I  loved  ChurchiU.**  ^  I  am  adequate  to  every 
affliction  but  the  death  of  Churchill.**  "The 
loss  of  ChurchiU  I  shall  always  reckon  the 
most  cruel  of  all  afflictions  I  have  suffered." 
''I  will  soon  convince  mankind  that  I  know 
how  to  value  such  superior  genius  and  merit** 
**  I  have  half  finished  the  projected  edition  of 
dear  Churchill'*  "How  pleased  is  the  dear 
shade  of  our  friend  with  all  I  have  done."  In 
truth  the  dear  shade  could  hardly  be  displeased, 
for  all  he  had  done  was  nil  He  wrote  a  few 
paltry  notes ;  and  they  came  to  nothing.  But 
a  year  after  the  sad  scene  at  Boulogne,  the 
Abb6  Winckelman  gave  him  an  antique  sepul- 
chral urn  of  alabaster,  and  he  placed  on  it  a 
Latin  inscription  to  his  friend's  memory; 
which  he  was  sufficiently  pleased  with  to 
transfer  to  a  Doric  colutnn  in  the  grounds  of 
his  Isle  of  Wight  cottage,  erected  of  materials 
as  fragile  and  perishable  as  his  own  patriotism. 
"  Carolo  Churchill,  amico  jucundo,  poetae  acri, 
oivi  optime  de  patrift  merito,  P.  Johannes 
Wilkes,  1766.**  Horace  has  used  the  word  acer 
in  speaking  of  himself.  Wilkes  imperfectly 
understood  its  precise  sigiufication,  or  did  not 
rightly  understand  the  genius  of  his  firiend. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
request,  the  body  of  Churchill  had  been  brought 
over  from  France,  and  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard which  once  belonged  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Martin,  at  Dover.  There  is  now 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  church,  and,  over 
the  place  of  burial,  a  stone  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  age,  the  date  of  his  death,  and  a  line 
taken  from  3iat  most  manly  and  unaffecting 
passage  of  his  poetry,  in  which,  without  sorrow 
or  complaining,  he  anticipates  this  humble 
grave. 

**Let  an  (nor  ahall  reaentnont  il«ah  waj  ehaek) 
Who  kaow  BO  wall,  what  thevlDB0W,ft«tl7  apeak;  ! 
8  8 


MAOAULArS  lOBCBLLANBOUS  WBTTINGS. 


lo  tkoM  CUm  grtaiMt  CUM  I  m—%  btlow) 
Who  know  dm  not,  nty  not  pretend  to  know. 
IM  noBo  of  thoM,  who,  blaee'd  with  pnru  nbovt 
Uf  ffhlM  fonlns,  itUI  I  dwo  to  love, 
DoIbk  more  mlBchief  tlun  a  tboueand  foee, 
FofthnmoQt  nonwnee  to  the  world  ezpoee. 
And  enn  It  nine :  for  mine,  tbongti  never  known. 
Or  wlUch,  if  Bine,  I  llTtaif  blaih'd  to  own. 
Know  all  the  world,  no  freedv  beir  ibmll  find. 
Die  when  I  win,  one  contriet  left  behind. 
Let  none  of  thoee  whom  1  deeplee,  tbonrh  fnml. 
Pretending  ftlendebip  to  ciTe  maliee  welfht,     . 
FuMleh  mj  lifb.    Let  no  nlie  ■neekinf  Peer, 
(Some  fneli  there  are,)  to  win  the  public  ear. 
Band  aM  to  ehane,  with  mnm  Tile  aaeodole. 
Nor  ■onl'C^rd  Biibop  damn  me  wHh  a  note. 
Let  one  poor  eprlf  of  bay  around  my  head 
Bloom  whilet  I  live,  and  point  me  ont  when  #Md : 
Let  It  (may  Heaven,  indnlffent,  nant  that  prayer  1) 
Be  nianted  on  my  grave,  nor  wither  there : 
And  when,  on  traTel  bound ,  eome  rhymlnr  fQMt 
Boame  ttooufh  the  chonliymrd  whMit  hto  dluMr'a 


Let  ft  hoM  up  thie  comment  to  hit  eyea, 
LHh  to  the  last  ei^loy'd.  Here  Churcbill  lies : 
WhMat  (oh  what  Joy  that  pleaaing  flattery  ^ves !) 
BoadlBf  my  works,  he  cries,  Here  ChurchiU  Ures.*' 


On  <<  trarel  boiiad,'' a '^  riiyauDf  0ies^  Stood 
at  the  grave  in  the  Dover  diarchyard,  fifiy 
vears  after  this  pathetic  aspiration.  He,  too, 
had  lived  in  defiance  of  the  world's  opinions; 
had  written  the  most  masterly  satires;  had 
achieved  a  popularity  onattained  by  any  Eng- 
lish poet  since  the  grave  at  which  hestoM 
received  its  inhabitant;  like  him,  was  now 
leaving  his  native  conntry  in  early  manhood, 
to  be  brooght  back  dead ;  and  the  moral  to 
which  he  shaped  his  thoughts,  was  on  **  the 
Qlory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name.**  But  a 
Name  is  not  an  illusion,  when  it  has  been  woa 
by  any  strenuous  exertion  either  of  thought  or 
action  in  an  honest  purpose.  Time's  purgato- 
rial fire  may  weaken  the  strength  of  the  charac- 
ters it  is  written  in,  but  it  eats  out  of  them  also 
their  mistakes  and  vices ;  and  BTmoir  mi^^  baive 
had  greater  hope  (or  the  living,  and  less  pity  for 
the  dead,  at  the  grave  of  CbaUiBs  CBumcBiL&. 
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CAREY  &   HART'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE    MODERN    ESSAYISTS, 

AT  LB88  THAN  HALF  PRICI. 


The  fremt  mieeeM  that  hni  Rttended  the  publlcatlon  of 
dM  Modem  BMayltte,  cOmprfclnc  the  Crttical  and  Mi«cel. 
IUMo«t  wrftlngi  of  the  hknh  diMlnnitolied  authors  of  hmh 
dern  tlmee,  m»  huhiced  the  puMinhera  to  iMiie  t  new, 
rerlMd.  and  Terr  cheap  edition,  with  finely  enyraTed  ?or- 
timht  or  fbe  amnors ;  and  white  they  have  added  to  the 
Mrlea  the  wrHlnga  of  several  distlnfuished  authors,  tbey 
iMve  rediieed  the  nrice  more  than  orb  half! 

TIM  WTlttnirs  of  each  atithnr  will  be  comprised  hi  a  sin- 
gle octavo  volume,  well  printed  from  new  tyne,  on  fine, 
white  paper,  mnnnlhctnred  expressly  for  this  eflitton. 

Tlie  series  will  contain  all  the  nioiii  ablepapers  that  have 
ever  appeared  In  Tk$  Edimburgh  Rvniew^  71<  London  Q«sr. 
UrlftUmeWt  and  Bluekieood*f  Mfratin^,  and  may  indeed  be 
called  the  cream  of  those  poMicattons. 

It  Is  only  necessary  m  mention  the  names  of  those  an- 
tbort  whose  writings  will  appnar : 

7*.  BMmgion  Jlfscaaicy,  Sir  Wolttr  &sct, 

JtrtkikM  MUon,  J^ord  J^frew, 

JUv.  Sfdmep  Smitk,  Sir  Jmmu  Jmei 

Fr^finoT  WH»o%,  T.  AWn  T^fMimd, 

Jnm  SUphem^  J.  O.  LoekkarU 

TVsMS  CarlfU^  WiUiam  Oigord, 

JtslsrC  SoMtktft  J>  ffilt^  Cneur^ 

WWktm  Bntitt^  Henry  HmUmm, 

The  popularity  of  the  authors,  and  the  extreme  modera- 
tkMi  <xf  the  price,  recommend  them 

To  Reads  of  FamQleB,  ft>r  thehr  children,  at  perfect  mo- 
Ma  of  style. 
To  Manaffert  of  Book  Societies,  Book  Cluha.  he. 
To  School  Inspectors,   Schoolmasters,  ana  Tutors,  at 
flultable  lifts  as  prizes,  or  adapted  for  School  Libraries. 

Travellers  on  a  Journey  wUl  And  in  these  nortable  and 
cheap  volumes  something  to  read  on  tlie  road,  adapted  to 
fli  a  comer  In  a  portmanteau  or  carpet-bag. 

To  Passengers  on  Board  a  Ship,  here  are  ample  materials 
ta  a  narrow  compass  for  whiling  away  the  monotonous 
beuri  of  a  sea  vovage. 

To  CMAcers  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  all  Economists 
ta  space  or  poclcet,  who,  having  limited  chambers,  and 
email  book-shelves,  desire  to  Uy  up  for  themselves  a  esa- 
esalimad  Zifrrsfy,  at  a  moderate  expenditure. 

To  an  who  have  Friends  In  Distant  Countries,  as  an  ac- 
ceptable present  to  send  out  to  them. 

Tile  Modem  Essayists  will  yield  to  the  Settler  In  the 
Backwoods  of  America,  the  most  valubMe  and  interesting 
writings  of  all  the  most  dtetincnished  authors  of  our  time, 
at  less  than  one  quarter  the  price  they  could  be  obtained  in 
any  otiier  form. 

The  Student  and  Lover  of  Literature  at  Home,  who  has 
liMierto  been  compelled  to  wade  through  volumes  of  He- 
views  for  a  single  article,  may  now  become  possessed  of 
eesff  ertkK  iMvcArssdivi  ^^^  Uttle  more  than  tk»  eosttftks 

The  foiiowtngls  extracted  from  a  very  able  article  on 
Mr.  Macaulay,  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Whipple ; 

«*lt  la  impdeeible  to  cast  even  a  careless  glance  over  the 
Uierature  of  the  last  thirty  years,  without  percelvhif  the 
nroarinent  station  occupied  by  critics,  reviewers  and  essay- 
tats.  Criticism  in  the  old  days  of  Monthlv  Reviews  and  Gen- 
tlemen's  Magaxlnes.  was  quite  an  humble  occupation,  and 
was  eliiefly  monopoltsed  by  the  *  barren  rascals'  of  letters, 
who  scribbled,  stoned  and  surved  in  attics  and  cellars  i  but 
It  has  since  been  almost  exalted  into  a  creative  art,  and 
nnmbers  among  its  professors  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plisbed  writers  of  the  ate.  Dennis,  Rhymer,  WInstanley, 
Ttaeophilns  Clbber,  Gritliihs,  and  other  'eminent  hands,'  as 
well  as  the  nameless  contributors  to  deftinct  periodicals  and 
dsceaeed  pamphlets,  have  deperted,  body  and  soul,  and  left 
not  a  wreck  behind  t  and  their  nlaces  have  been  supoUed 
by  sneh  men  as  Colerldse.  Carlyie,  Macaubiy,  Lamb,  Hax- 
lut,  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  Giflrord,  Mackintosh,  Sydney  Smith, 
Ballam,  CwnpbeU,  Talfourd  and  Brougham.  Indeed  every 
celebrated  writer  of  the  present  century,  without,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  solitary  exception,  has  dabbled  or  excelled  in  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  the  road  to  fome  and  profit,  and  has  com- 
manded both  applause  and  guineas,  when  the  unfortunate 
olOects  of  it  have  been  blessed  with  neither.  Many  of  the 
strongest  minds  of  the  age  will  leave  no  other  record  be- 
hind them,  than  critical  Cflsavs  and  popular  speeches.  To 
thoee  who  have  nuule  criticGim  a  business.  It  has  led  to 
■nceeae  in  other  professions.  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
whkh  took  the  lead  in  the  esubllshment  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  was  projected  In  a  loft  v  attic  by  two  briefless 
barrliiert  and  a  titheless  parson }  the  former  are  now  lords, 
tad  the  latter  la  a  snug  prebendary,  rejoicing  tai  the  repuu- 


tion  of  being  the  finest  wit  and  smartest  divine  of  the  afe. 
That  celebrated  Journal  made  reviewing  more  respeimle 
than  authorship.  It  was  sUrted  at  a  ttroe  when  the  de« 
generacy  of  literature  demanded  a  radical  refonn,  and  a 
sharp  vela  of  criticism.  Its  contributors  were  men  who 
possessed  talents  and  Inforawtion,  and  so  Air  held  a  slight 
advantage  over  most  of  those  they  reviewed,  who  did  not 
happen  to  possess  either.  Gmb  Street  quarterly  quaked  to 
lu  foundations,  as  the  northern  comet  shot  its  portentoua 
glare  into  the  dark  alleys,  where  bathos  and  puerility  bussed 
and  hived.  The  citizens  of  Brussels,  on  the  night  prevloue 
to  Waterloo,  were  hardly  more  terror-struck  than  the  vast 
array  of  fated  authors  who,  every  three  months,  waited  the 
appearance  of  the  balefttl  luminary,  and,  startfaif  at  every 
sound  which  betokened  iu  arrival, 
*  Whispered  with  white  llpi^  the  foe!  It  comes!  hcomeil' 
**  In  the  early  and  palmy  days  of  the  Review,  when  re- 
viewers were  wits  and  writers  were  hacks,  the  shore  of  the 
greiit  ocean  of  books  was  *  heaned  with  the  damned  lOte 


pebbles.*  Like  an  *  eagle  In  a  dovecote,'  it  fluttered  the 
leaves  of  the  Minerva  press,  and  stifled  the  weak  notes  of 
imbecile  elegance,  and  the  dull  croak  of  insipid  vulgarity. 


leuned  ignorance,  and  pompous  humility.  The  descent  of 
AtMa  on  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  a  more  awfol  vishn- 
tlon  to  the  Italians,  than  the  *feU  swoop'  of  the  Edlnbor^ 
Review  on  the  degenerate  denisens  of  Grab  Street  and  Pa- 
ternoster Row.  It  carried  rain  and  devasution  wherever 
It  went,  and  in  most  cases  It  carried  those  severe  but  pro- 
vidential dispensations  to  the  rlxht  places,  mnd  made  havoe 
consistent  both  wHh  political  and  poetic  Justice.  The  Bdin- 
burffh  reviewers  were  found  not  to  be  of  the  old  school  of 
eritics.  They  were  not  contented  with  the  hnmUe  task  of 
chronicling  the  appearance  of  books,  and  meekly  condens- 
ing their  weak  contents  for  the  edification  of  lasy  heads  i 


bat  when  they  deigned  to  read  and  analyse  the  work  tlMV 
Judeed,  they  sought  rather  for  opportunities  to  display  thefr 
own  wit  and  knowledge  than  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the 


author,  or  to  increase  his  readers.  Many  of  their  most 
splendid  articles  were  essays  rather  than  reviews.  The 
writer,  whose  work  aflhrded  the  name  of  the  subject,  was 
summarily  disposed  of  in  a  quiet  sneer,  a  terse  sarcasm,  or 
a  foint  panecyric,  and  the  remainder  of  the  article  hardly 
recognised  his  existence.  It  is  to  these  purely  original  con- 
tributions, written  by  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent,  that 
the  Review  owes  roost  of  hs  reputation." 

The  North  American  Review  remarks : 

**  We  have  Intimated  our  high  opinion  ef  the  value  of  the 
essaypund  disquisitions  with  whkh  British  Periodical  Ihera- 
ture  Is  now  so  amply  filled.  An  eminent  pubUshbig  house 
in  PhiUdelphia  has  very  wiselv  undertaken  to  reprint  these, 
and  to  give  them  a  general  circulation  in  the  United 
Sutes.** 

CRITICAL     AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS  of  THOMAS  BABINOTON  MACAULAT. 
in  one  volume,  with  a  finely  engraved  Portrait,  flrom 
an  original  picture  by  Henry  Inman. 
connsTs. 

Milton,  Mackintosh's  History  of  tnc 
Machiavelll,  Revolntion  of  England, 

Dryden,  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Lifo  of 
History,  Lord  Cttve, 

Hallam's  Constitutional  His-  Life  and  WrMngs  of  Sir  W 

torv.  Temple, 

Soutbey's  Colloquies  on  So-  Church  and  Bute. 

ciety,  Ranke's  Ilislory  of  the  Popes^ 

Moore's  Lifo  of  Byron,  Cowley  and  MOton, 

Southey's     Bunyan's     PB-  MUfori's  Hlslory  of  Greece, 

grimes  Progress,  Tl^  Athenian  Orators, 

Croker's  Boswell's  Lifo  of  ComicDramatlBtsoftheRe* 

Johnson,  storation. 

Lord  Nngent's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Holland. 

Hampden,  Warren  Hastinga, 

Nares's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Frederic  the  Great, 

Burghley,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

Dumont's    Recollections  of  Madame  D'Arblay, 

Mirabeau,  Addison, 

Lord  Mahon's  War  of  The  Bar^re's  Memoirs, 

Succession,  Montgomery's  Poems, 

Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Civil  DisabUltles  of  the  Jew«, 

Mann,  Blill  on  Government, 

Thackeray's  History  of  Bail  Bentham's  Defence  of  MID, 

Chatham,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Q^ 
Bari  Chatham,  Id  part.  vemnent. 

Lord  Bacon, 


A  remlttanee  «r  FITB   DOIAiilUI  wUl  pajr  fbr  tlie   BMATB  «r  KAOAVl^AT,  ALUOV. 
«TO!VBY  SMITH,  and  PROFBSSSOH  WII^SOSI,  full  bound  In  eloih  And  ffUt*  .^ 


€Afi,BY  &  HARTS  NEW  FUBUQAnuifS. 


There  pmbaMy  never  wai  n  nf»rl««  of  nrtlricn  cnjnmunl- 
cated  to  a  pirkMM.  «rkTcll  can  challancf!  coei|NiM^  with 
tbnee  of  Maemlart  for  artiitlo  niertt.  They  are  c-haraeter- 
hced  by  many  of  the  qnalitipn  of  heart  and  mind  which 
stamp  the  prodnciions  nf  an  GdinlHir^'h  r«*viow«tr;  hut  in 
the  combination  df  various  excetleiiceB  t^y  far  excel  the 
finest  efibrts  of  the  claas.  As  nlinhfe  and  as  concise  In  wit 
as  Sydney  Smith ;  an  eye  quick  to  seixe  ^11  thnee  delioaie 
refinements  of  lanruaKe  and  happy  turns  of  expression, 
whleh  dmrm  as  la  >e#h!y  t  diepTayinK  mnch  of  the  Inipe- 
rteus  seorBi  passlonaie  mrpmrtt  and  sweUinr  diction  of 
trouf ham  t  ••  briltlant  and  as  aevte  in  critknl  ditseeifon 
as  flksHn,  without  the  anaonn^ese  of  mind  which  dtofl- 
fniree  fhe  finest  compoehlons  of  that  rv mnrkable  roan }  at 
times  erhKlng  a  erlttcal  jndirment  which  would  not  dls- 
frace  the  stem  Krartty  of  Hnllani,  and  a  ranee  of  thoncht 
undknowledffe  which  renilkd  us  of  Mackintosh,— Macaalav 
seems  to  be  the  abstract  and  epitoiSe  of  the  whole  Journal, 
-*seenM  tlie  utaiost  that  an  Edhtbiirfh  reviewer  **car. 
eome  to."  He  deliirhts  every  one— hiprh  or  low,  tntellisent 
•r  tfonrant.  His  spice  Is  of  so  keen  a  Oavonr  that  it  tickles 
the  coarsest  palate.  He  has  the  unh<»sltating  sufifhiges  of 
mea  of  taste,  aad  the  phiadita  of  tha  million.  Tlie  man 
wIm  has  a  common  knowledre  of  the  Enctlsh  lanfnage. 
Mil*  the  seMar  who  has  aiAstered  its  retineuenta,  seem 
j^qitaUysaBsibbB  to  the  charm  of  his  dlctliui.  Ko  amtter 
hotwr  unpromlsioff  the  sali|}eci  on  which  he  writes  may  ap- 
pear to  the  common  eye,  in  his  hands  it  b  made  plcaslnf . 
fiiatistics,  history,  blocraphy,  political  ecuooyiy,  ail  suifer 
a  iranyformation  into  ^^somettuof  r^  and  siranffe."  Pro- 
aaists  are  made,  to  Ipve  poetry,  tory  politiciuos  tn  syatpa- 
thixe  with  Hampden  an*!  MUton,  ann  iiovel-readuri  to  ob- 
tain some  Idea  of  Bacon  and  bis  pUUosopliy.  The  ibron- 
,  derfiul  deamqes,  poiat,  and  vifuur  of  his  atyle,  seiwl  his 
tiiouchts  cifhl  Uao  every  brain.  Indeed,  a  person  who  is 
litteriy  insensible  lo  the  vfiicherr  of  Macaulay's  dicUon, 
must  he  eilhex  a  ICahoo  ox  &  beatified  iotelUiieDce. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
WKITINQ8  of  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  AaUtor  of 
**  Ttie  Histoty  of  Earope,''  iu  one  voLun»e,  8vo,  wtUi  a 
Portrali.    PcUiL50. 


JT«E  woBXs  OE  THR  acy.  sydney 

JMCrV»  In  om  v^ne,  Mih^  Vof^OL 
poller. 


Cbatcauhti^d* 
Kapoleon, 
Bossuet, 
Poland, 

gadame  de  Sail, 
ational  MonumenlCi 
arshaJ  Ney. 
Robert  Bruce^ 
Paris  in  1814. 
The  Louvre  in  1814, 
Tyrol, 

,  Fffwce  in  18IS, 
luiiy« 

Scntt,  CanwbeU  and|3yxQn« 
BcbooUof  ueelfn* 
lAmanine. 

Tlie  Copvriffht  Question, 
Mlchelet^f  I'^r^n^ 
Am^liPaHome,   , 


Military  Treason  aid  Civic 

Soldiers, 
Mirabeau, 
Dulwer's  Atltena, 
The  Relan  of  Terror, 
The   French  Revolution  of 

1830, 
The  PaJl  of  Turkey, 
The  Spanish  BevolntioD  of 

1890, 
Karsniein's  Russia, 
^fleets  of  the  French  Revo- 

hition  of  1630, 
Desertion  of  Portugal, 
Wellington, 

Cajlixt  Strufffle  in  Rpaln. 
The  AflVhanistan  EspeditMO, 
XheJ='uture^4^c.^^ 


RECREATIONS  OF  CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH,  (JojuM  WitjMN««>  in  oiiavohiBM,.8vo,  with  a 
Portrait.    Price  One  Dollar. 


CONTENTS. 


Chrlfrtopher  4n  bis  SpoMinf 

Jacket. 
A  Tale  of  Ezpiatfoa, 
M<¥ninft  Mk>nel4Hc<ie, 
The  Field  of  Flowen, 
(;ottaKes, 

An  Moiic*«TaMLahoutPoeafy, 
Inch  Cr^Un. 

A  Day  a&  Wiadtrmeiv, 
The  Moors, 

Itfiiilsad  Saow^biorm, 
The  Holy  Child, 
Our  Parish, 


Mid -day. 

Sacred  Poetry, 

Christopher  in  his  Aviary, 

Dr.  Rttchiner, 

i4oliloqnv  on  the  Senaons, 

A  Few  Wovds  ou  Thomson, 

The    Snowball     Biclier    of 

Piedmont. 
Christmaa  Dreams, 
Our  Winter  Quarters, 
Stroll  to  Gntssniere, 
L*  Envoy. 


**And  not  less  f^r  that  wonfierAil  series  of  articles  by 
Wil«on.  In  tHackwooirs  Maffaxine— fa  tAeiV  kind  m  truly 
Mmmtiitfr  and  at  trvtf  glarmnt^a  tki  rommncts  §f  Scott  or  the 
poetry  of  WordavDort%.  Far  and  wide  and  much  as  these 
papers  have  been  admired,  wherever  the  Enelisli  lan^uase 
is  rnad,  1  still  qunstiou  wlielher  any  one  man  has  a  Just  Idea 
pf  them  as  a  wliole."— Kxtrott/riMa  HomttU  **  Rurmt  /*(/•/* 

**The  outpouring  of  a  aiAed,  a  tutored,  and  an  exuberant 
inind„on  men  and  manners— Utevature,  scieuce,  and  pbllo- 
•onhy— and  all  embued  by  the  peculiar  phaMss  of  that  m|nd, 
wiMiiner  viewed  In  tl>e  light  of  hi^uoitf,.  wit,  sentiment, 
pathos,  fluicy  or  Imaflnation."— Xilerory  OaietU. 

**  A  blaee  of  dasxiing  Uf  ht  which  Iherally  blhids  ns,  whDe 
tba  tumult  that  ita  nnnsal  eanaas  within  us»  maltes  us  per- 
IhcUy  helpless.**— Rai»r^fi  dirsaWs. 


Dr.  Parr, 

Dr.  Ri»nnel, 

Jolin  Bowles, 

Dr.  Lang  ford, 

Ardideacon  Narea, 

Matthew  Lewis* 

Australia. 

Fl^vttc's  Letters  on  Enghuid» 

Edgeworth  on  Bulls, 

Trimmer  and  Lancaster, 

Pamell  and  Ireland, 

Methodism, 

Indian  Missions, 

Catholics, 

Methodism, 

Hannah  More, 

Professional  Education, 

Female  Education, 

Public  Schools, 

Toleration, 

Charles  Fox, 

Mad  Qualcnrs, 

America, 

Game  Laws, 

Botany  Bay, 

Chimney  Sweepeti* 

AmeridL, 


Spring  Guns, 

Observatinns  on  tlM  Histori- 
cal Work  of  the  Right 
HonoujaUe  ChartaaJauias 
Fox, 

Disturbances  of  Madras, 

Bishop  of  Llocola's  CliaJS«f 

MadaoM  d*JSplnay» 

Poor  Laws, 

Public  Charactera  of  1801*4^ 

Anastasius, 

Scarlett's  Poor  Bill, 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Roek» 

Granby, 

Island  of  Ceylon, 

Delphine, 

Mission  to  Aahantea, 

Whnian*s  Travels, 

Speech  on  Catholic*  CUlros, 

Speech  at  tlie  Tattnton  Re- 
form Meeting, 

Speech  at  Taunton  at  a  Meet- 
ing to  celebrate  the  Acces- 
sion of  Kiu  WiUian  IV., 

PeisecuUnc  Rlsliopa, 


Speech  at  Tannton  In  ISH  na 
the  Reform  BiU  DOC  Mk 

Prisons, 

Prisons, 

notany  Ba7t 

Game  Lava, 

Cruel  Treatwanft  nT  iHttiM 

Prisoners, 
America, 

B«*ntham  on  Fhllacl^W 
Waterton, 

Man  Traps  and  Spfte^ 
Hamilton's  Method  of  I 

ing  Lancna^ea, 
Counsel  for  PrisoMSiL 
Catholhss, 

Neckar's  Last  Vlaw% 
Catteau,  Tahlenn  4na  J 

Danoia, 
Thoughts  on  the  '. 

of  the  Cler^, 
Travels  (h>m  jPate 
Letter  on  the  CafaiAH'  S^luT 

Bill, 
Proceedfnp  of  the  floitolF 

for    tbo    Bja^fgifmkm   oi 

Vice, 
Characters  of  Fox, 
Speech  respncUnf  tte  9^^ 

form  Bill, 
The  Ballot, 
First  Letter  to 

Singleton, 
Second  I^ettnr  to 

Singleton, 
Third  Letter  to 

Sii^letnn, 
Letter  on  the  ChamchK  fd 

Sir  James  Mackintodl, 
Leuer  to  Ix>rd  John  ftngisB, 
Sermon  on  the  ^uiinn  oT  |M 

Queen, 
The  Lawyer  that  lipipipi 

Christ :  a  Servoiu 
The  Judge  that  smlun  Mp- 

ixary  to  the  L»v :  a  Mor- 
mon, 
A  letter  to  the  Blecton  K 

the  Catholic  QneetJon, 
A  Sermon  on  the  Riiloo  if 

Chrisiiian  Charilj, 
Petar  Flyndey*a  LetS^u. 


CRITICAL     AND     MISC 

ESSAYS  OP  THOMAS  CARLYLB,  I 


ELLANC.OIg 


AND     MISC 

OMAS  CARLYLB,  hi  ooa8vo  v«L»| 

Porunit. 

OOlfTKNTa* 

Jaan  PanI  Fitodrlch  Riehier— State  of  German- liiara- 
jwn-' Werner— Goethe's  llrliai  nnnibn  Bums  Ijipii 
German  Phurwrifhts— Voltnire-<NovaUs— Sifoa  or  Ai 
Times— Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  again— On  HIntoty— 
Schiller— The  Nihellungen  Lied— Early  German  Ltt^mnn 
— TaykM-'s  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry— €linmct«r- 
istics- Johnson- Death  of  Goothe  —  Goelhe*s  Wecka^ 
.  Uiderot^On  History  again— Count  Cagllostro-^ConalaF 
Rhymes  — The  Diamond  Necklace  —  M«rahoaa«-<sfbMii 
Parliamentary  Uktory— Walter  Scott,  ^..4e. 

CRITICAL  WRI^TINGS  OF   FRANCU 
JJUFREV,  hi  one  8vo  volMnie,  with  a  PartmH. 

•*Uisa  book  not  to  he  rnad  only,  but  studied.  II  Ita 
vast  repejior\^  or  rather  a  svsteoi  oj  InMltuTe.  emlmAc 
(he  whole  circle  of  tetters— If  we  except  ilw  exact  ttlfin^ 
—and  contains  within  itselC  not  in  a  de!>uUory  iMLiti 
In  a  well -digested  scheme,  ntorc  oricinni  ronrepim,MI 
and  fearless  speculation  aqd  Just  reasoning  on  all  ftlMli  oM 
varieties  of  subjecu,  than  are  to  be  found  In  any  1 — ^"^ 
writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  within  the  | 

the  last  ceneraiion His  choice  of  words  is  i 

and  his  ffcliclty  of  expression,  to  the  most  hnp  . 

of  discrimination,alinost  miraculous.  PhtyfULfiv 

of  Illustration,  no  suhJect  la  so  dull  or  so  dry  tha    _  ^ 

invest  it  with  interest,  and  none  so  trifling  (hn.Sf 

acauire  dignity  and  elegance  Orom  his  mnciL 

ly,  nowever,  of  .mere  s^le,  and  apart  from  tl 

of  subjects  embraced  by  bis  pen,  the  distiognl 

of  his  writhigs,  and  that  In  which  be  excels  1 

rary  reviewMS«  ie  the  dff p  vein  of  practical  Um^ 

rans  throu^SSt  ibm^^'-yMlMik  BmUT 


^^  ^  CARMT  ^  HARTS  HEW  PUQIiIGATIONS 

tmmOAL  WPIITINQa   OF  T.  NOON  t  POCT8  AND   POETRY   OF   EUROPE; 
TAUrafUBD  and  JAMBA  STEPHEN,  in  OM  volvne, 


•Hta  (TUfturrt)  critical  wrHimn  aaattet  ta  fry 
pam  a  ■taieara,  earaaat,  aad  tympatlilsliif  \or%  of  Intallac- 
MU  axeeOence  and  moral  beauty.  Tka  klndlliMM  of  tein« 
par  and  tandamoM  of  aaatlinaiit  witli  whkli  tlMV  are  ani- 
anted  are  coatlaiiall j  aaf gettlac  pieawnt  tboafbu  of  the 
aQtbor.*'-^^*«rfA  JtmerkoM  Mm/km, 

THE  CRITICAL  WRITINGS  OF  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT,  eomplete  in  oaa  TolQaia,  6vo, 
whb  a  Portrait. 
Wa  bava  apaat  a  whole  day  in  tlie  eodety  of  hla  mighty 
aairit,  and  felt  no  seneation  of  weariness ;  we  read  till  mid- 
lUCtit,  and  reluctantly  laid  the  volumes  aside  In  obedience 
to  our  pained  and  haavy  eyelids.  We  were  Ul,  but  Ulness 
coald  not  keep  us  away  from  the  Magician ;  for  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  were  up  with  the— no,  not  the  lark,  but 
the  Biuk-man,  and  again  intent  upon  these  treasures  of  in- 
atrnction  and  delight.  We  can  master  your  ordinary  two 
▼oInaM  American  novel  in  three  hours,  by  a.  stop-watch  t 
bet  here  we  have  only  got  through  with  these  Miseellanies 
after  three  days*  consUnt  reading  1  Some  of  the  papers  we 
had  read  before  t  but  what  of  that  Y  They  were  none  the 
leas  chararinff^— wo  should  aa  soon  think  of  getting  woarled 
with  the  sight  of  *  a  river,  winding  at  Its  own  sweet  will.' " 

IJfewWfU. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  THE  BDINBUROH  REVIEW. 
Collected  and  edited  by  hla  Bon.  In  one  volume,  8vo, 
with  a  Portrait. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LONDON 
aUARTBRLT  REVIEW.  Being  the  best  articles  that 
have  appeared  In  that  able  perlodkal,  which  numbers 
among  its  contributors, 

Sonthey,  Wilson  Croker,  Loekhart, 

Ballam,  OHford,  Heber, 

MOman,  Scott,  ist.  itc 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  with  a  flna  Portrait  of  J.  O.  Lock- 
hart. 

MODERN  FRENCH  ESSAYISTS. 
CARET  ic  HART  wtn  shortly  publish  the  Modem  French 
Essayists,  consisting  of  the   Critical  and   Historieal 
writings  of  the  most  diatingnished  French  authors  of 
modem  times. 

THE  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

Published  under  the  thle  of   **Ten  Years'  .rastnrScal 

Studlea,  and  Narratives  of  the  Merovingian  Bra,  or 

Beanes  of  the  Siith  Century/*  by  M.  Augiistln  Thierrv, 

Mthor  of  *'  The  Conquest  ot  England  by  the  Normans." 

Compleu  in  one  volume.    Price  #1. 

••Bat  thoaa  who  wkh  to  appreciate  Thierry's  powers 

must  indge  Mm,  not  by  the  'Cinqiuu,'  but  by  hie  recent 

*RtdUd$nmf9  MtrmgUns,*  In  which  we  have  a  narra- 

tiva  nniting  Walter  Scott's  liveliness  of  detail  and  dra- 

natie  elbet,  with  the  observance  of  historical  truth."— 

UmUn  ^Mvrttrty  Rsvssio. 

The  *  Narrative  of  the  Merovingian  Bra'  Is  the  produc 
,n,A  of  the  mature  and  practised  hand  of  itt  author.  It  is 
essentially  a  work  of  art,  though  hnportant  Ideas  relative 
to  the  science  of  history  are  Unplied  tait.  Aa  a  portraiture 
of  tho  sixth  centnry,  h  Is  unequalled:  It  Joins  the  pte- 
niresqneness,  animation  and  ezeUing  faiUrest  of  a  novel  by 
0«m;  to  the  minute  fidelity  of  exhaustive  eruditton."— 
BrUhhmidfim^Btnkw. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  of  M.  Bismondl.  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
a  Portrait. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  M.  Mlchelet.  1  vol. 
8vo,Nrlth  a  Potttait. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS,  by  M.  da  Cha- 
teaubriand.   lvol.8vo. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS,  by  M.  Girardin. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANQLO-SAXONS, 

From  the  earUest  period  lo  the  Norman  OoiMiaaat.    By 

Sharon  Turner,  author  of  **Tha  Sacred  HiatMryof  the 

World."    In  two  volumea,  8vo,  doth  gilt.    Price  re- 

«aeedto#4J0. 

••This  adickNi  li  an'anet  lapitaitof  tha  London  aditfon, 

and  contafaM  aU  the  Saxon  language,  the  type  of  which  was 

SstraMlyfinrtt.   Tte  FhmSTedltloBC  of  whkh  a  eon. 

aMaralia  nambar  haTO  bean  importad  taito  this  oountiy^doeo 

Ml  coBtate  aj<i«it  ward  qf  Sisaii.-JMMi  ^annv  i*^ 


tion 


with   Biographical  Noticea  and  Tranalationa,  Jtom 

the  earliest  period  to  the  preaent  time,  by  Hen^r  W. 

Longfellow.    In  one  large  8vo  volume,  800  pagaa. 

Illustrated. 
The  above  volama  contahn  tranalatlono  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Icelandic,  SwedbiL  Danish,  Dntch,  Gemma,  PoflBh^ 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugueae,  Stc  Ibe. 

POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  ENGLAND,' 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Rnflis  W.  Oriswold.  ' 
In  one  large  8vo  volume,  with  a  splendid  Portrait  of 
Byron  hi  the  Albanian  costume,  and  other  niustra- 
tiona.    Price  #1.50. 
This  volume  contafais  Biographical  and  Critical  Noticea    ' 
of  more  than  sixty  writers,  who  have  written  in  the  present 
century  i  aad  besides  liberal  selections  from  Byron,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  and 
others  well  known  in  America,  contains  the  most  admirable  . 
prodttctk>na  of  Wilson,  Landor,  Barry  Cornwall,  Tennyson, 
Milnes,  Hood,  Barrett,  and  all  the  younger  poets  now  at- 
tracting atuation  in  England,  and  aa  vet  unpublished  la 
this  eouatry .   With  a  great  deal  that  la  famDIar,  it  undoubt- 
edly embraces  as  much  that  Is  new  to  the  great  maaa  of 
readers  aa  any  book  of  the  season. 

POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  AMERICA, 

By  Raftu  W.  GriawoM.   Sixth  edltloa.  InonavolmDa, 
8vo,  with  Portraiu  of  Dana,  Bryant,  Spragne,  Halleck, 
and  Longfellow,  and  many  other  beantllkl  Uluatratkma. 
Price  #3. 
Of  the  Poets  and  Poanr  of  AicnioA  h  la  acareely  ne- 
cessary for  the  publishers  to  speak,  as  h  has  already  passed 
Into  a  Sixth  MUmon—Ot  the  Forra  and  Poktbt  of  Eiie- 
LAxn  Just  issued,  they  may  be  allowed  to  sute  that  it  eon- 
tahis  selections  from  the  works  of  many  delightfhl  Poeta 
but  little  known  in  this  country,  but  who  only  require  to  be 
known  to  be  admired.    The  Volvhv  by  Ma.  Lomopsllow 
will  probably  be  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  aa  h 
contaias  tramladons  from  sU  the  dlstlniniished  Poets  of  TBir 
dUlbrent  countries,  with  a  complete  history  of  their  litem-, 
ture  from  the  earliest  times. 

I 
CAREY  A  HART  wQl  shortly  publish 
THE  PROSE  WRITERS  of  AMERICA  and  their  Worka; 
by  RoAm  W.  Griswold,  in  one  volume,  6vo,  wUh  nume-. 
rous  portraita. 
THE    PROSE  WRITERS  of  GERMANY   and   theif 
Works,  by  F.  H.  Hedge,  hi  one  volume,  8vo,  with  Por- 
traiu. 
THE   PROSE   WRITERS  of  ENGLAND,   FRANCE^ 
ITALY,  4tc.,  and  their  Works,  In  two  volumes,  8vo, 
with  Portraits. 

TlUara'a  Hlatorjr  ^f  tlie  Franeto  BMr&lwUUmi^ 
Tke  C«nam]*to  mm^L  tl^e  Baapbre* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION. By  M.  A.  Thiers.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes, 
of  nvwavda  of  1800  p»g«a.  Price  reduced  to 
fLttTbaiag  the  cheapest  book  ever  published. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND 
THE  EMPIRE  of  NAPOLEON.  By  M.  A.  Thiara. 
Being  the  Completion  of  his  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, now  publishing  In  Numbers  at  m  cents  each,  to 
be  completed  in  ten  Numbers.  A  remittance  of  ana 
doUmr  will  pay  for  the  complete  work. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S   COMPLETE 

WORKS,  in  10  volumes,  8vo,  comprising 
The  Wavertey  Novels,  Lives  of  the  Novelises, 

Lift  of  Napoleon,  Letters  on  Demonology  aad 

Poetical  Works.  Witchcraft,  dec. 

And  the Ufe of  Scott,  by  Loekhart.  PrieaflO- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE 
PENINSULA,  AND  IN  THE  «OyTHC»  FRANCE, 
from  the  yaar  1807  to  the  yaar  1814.  By  Col.  W.  F.  P. 
Napier,  C.  B.  Carefhlly  reprinted  from  the  fburth  edi- 
tion, and  complete  hi  Ibur  targa  8vo.  volumes,  "with 
fifty  Platea  of  Plans  of  Battles,"  etc  Price  redaced 
to  #0.50. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI, 
Caned  the  Magnificent.  By  WllUam  Roacoe,  Esq.  A 
new  edition,  to  two  volnmaa,  8vo.  with  an  Appendix 
and  an  the  Noiea  hi  the  original  edukm.  Prieeiadooa4 
to  #1.79. 

NOCTES  AMBROSIANA  OF  BLACK- 
WOOD, complata  tod  larga  Tolunai.  Mm  fi*  M< 


C&tftV^  1^  flUtraroflW^  fVMtCAlWMLt 


OMiSirrAKIteS.  now  retdyl  ThiiHbenr  40  aifd'41, 
Tmt  15  c«tltM  eteft,  of  TUTS  HOLY  BfBLE, 
with  Btebop  PatHdt*i  OOniilieiitayy  On  the  Rlstorttel, 
aad  Ptraphrate  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  th^Otd  Tes- 


apbraae 

ttMtmi   Btiliofr  Ltfwur  o«  iho  Prostata.   AraaM  on 

this  AfMiypha.    Wftiiby  on  thO  Goapala  and  B^iallaa^ 

and  Lowmanofl  MM'llonilatloa. 

Tn  the  previoui  editions  of  this  work,  the  AnnoCatfont 

w^O  |h*it*i  wttlmif  theTokt;  ihoa  tetfdodnk  li  i  m^w- 

%ook  of  teferaiiee  for  tbO'  itady ;  te  M»  9dithm  tk»  Uxi  U 

pla$edmiik0kmi^ M€k  pagt,maM  adapttef  itibr  gaiioral 


VMhoth  In 4be Family  and  Obpet. 

The  work  Is  well  fvlnted  fh>m  new  type  on  foodpaper, 
and  is  in  every  nspect  equ^l  if  pot  superior  to  fbe  Enf  Ibh 


ednton, and  wlUbo completed  in  tixtw mwmUfit  a<  twMif- 
ptttnOM  §aeJu 

To  those  who  may  be  unaeqhalntedwtth  th#  axeellenelet 
of  this  Commentary  and  Paraphrate,  k  may  be  necMoary 
tottateihat 

BtAitor  PATHficK,  wnoa«  commentary  InehidM  ftom 
Q^hesiA  to  the  Sonf  of  ftolonfon,  is  esteemed  amotair  tlioo- 
Idi^lcaT  writetv,  one  of  the  moat  acute  and  sensfblO^  and- 
tl&Brefbr«  usefVit  lllastfatbUi  of  the  Old  Testameni.  •*Ih 
hii  ExpDstrton/*  sayir  Dr.  Wbtton,  in  hlsThoughth'  eon- 
eemlnff  the  Btady  of  Divihtty,  *«  there'  Is  freav  leafnfii|r, 
and  peat  variety,  and  what  will  save  the  reading  of  many 


CMT  JTOIA;  and  mcnON A»V«<f  miBML  WMgMy 

AgficalMnv 

ivovodk  and  adapted  toiba^VniladAiaiea,  by 

Bnarsa«4    TWs  teralaable  wotk  la-  now  completed  to  * 

exe- 
arla- 


embraehif  all  the  recftnt  discoverlM  in 
'^      '          Bp*C«Uibtit'W'v  Msapa,    ' 
Vnil^dlttU 


one  spiendid  royal  oeiawo  volosMt  of  npwi 

k  with  seventean  beattti/hlly 


cuted  Plates  of 


Ba.  Lowni.tlie fifher^rthO  wOlt^hiiOwnBlabopof Lon- 
do«v  eompieted  tho  Old  TOstamoat.  and  Is  eOMidared  one 
of  the  moMjndklomi  CnmUNnuton  oa  the  Propimmi  Few 
men  were  more  deeply  versed  in  critical  learakii,  therk 
heior-aoaaooiy  any  author.  Creek  or  Latin,  proftne  or  ecela- 
siastical,  that  Dr.  Lowth  hath  not  read,  constantly  aecom- 
panvhif  his  reading  whh  critical  and  philosophical  re- 
marks (  ha  adheres  strictly  to  the  literal  roeaninf  of  the  In- 
snired  writer,  and  there  u  not  a  great  appearance  of  criti- 
cism, but  the  orif  inal  texts  and  all  critical  aids  are  closely 
studied  bv  this  most  learned  dhrino.  Bishop  Watson  pro- 
jieanced  Lowth's  to  be  the  best  commaatary  on  the  Propneta 
in  the  English  language. 

Amalo  on  thb  ApocmrriiA.— -The  Apocryphal  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  though  not  a  part  of  toe  Inlplred 
writings,  contain  much  historical  information,  and  art  nse- 
Ihl  for  lllustratinc  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament,  Ar- 
nald's  is  a  Critical  Commentary  on  such  books' of  tlie  Apo- 
cf^pha  as  are  appoltated  to  be  read  in  chttrehes.  The  work 
was  orlglnaNy  published  at  ditfbrent  thnea,  and  Is  daaervied- 
ly  held  In  hif  h  estimation.  Archbishop  CraaBMr,  i»  the 
Prefoce  to  his  Bible,  says,  **that  men  mar  raad  them  (the 
Books  of  the  Apocrypha)  to  the  eduying  of  the  people,  but 
not  to  conflrm  and  strengthen  the  doctrines  of  the  church.*' 

Da.  Whitbt  om  tui  OoavsLa  axo  EriaTLEs.— The 
roram«nmry  on  the  New  Testament  is  by  Dr.  Whitby, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  exhibits  labour  and  research 
worthy  of  the  subject.  Few  men  have  brought  a  larger 
portion  of  nagacllv,  and  a  Inrger  measure  of  appropriate 
lenrninit.  on  the  interprciation  of  Scripture.  Hn  know- 
If^dge  of  the  BiMe  \\*tAf  was  thoroaah  and  eom|ltete,  and 
his  arqnalntanre  with  the  writinffs  of  the  fathers  and  of 
mortfMli  interpreter*  wnn  profound.  On  a  diUkUlt  text  or 
efpresition,  the  n;ader  will  seldom  consult  him  in  vain.  Dr. 
Adam  rinrke,  in  iht?  1«*amed  Prefoce  to  his  Gonaaentary, 
rays,  "  Tlie  he*t  romniem  on  the  New  Testament,  taksa  in 
all  point*  of  vle«v,  in  certainlv  that  of  Whitby.  He  has 
dntie  afl  thiti  AymH  be  done ;  he  Is  learned,  altwMtMife, 
aad  thornuf hhp  orttiodox.** 

Low^AN  o!«  THB  RBVBVATtoN.—Blshop  TomUno  In- 
c4u«lfis  tMs  work  in  his  I^lut  of  Books  for  Clergvmen  and 
Biblical  Eituiienifl.  Dr.  Doddridxe  has  said  of  It,  that  he 
**hn«  fPCHivfd  more  s^iiffartinn  from  It,  whh  respect  to 
many  difficult ieit,  tlinn  he  ever  found  elsewhere,  or  expected 
tofliid-ai  all.*^  liOU'wanV  srlienie  of  ilie  Heven  Seals  Is 
aTio  np(>roved  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Simpson,  in  his  Key 
to  the  Propherle's. 

•>  The  r<>rrder  will  thun  s^e.  from  the  anthorltiea  ailed  in 
thie  brief  view,  thatthe  lettmod  writings  of  Patrick,  Lowth, 
Arnald.  Whitby  and  lawman,  ftirni  a  perfect  and  hnraloable 
s<^f*i«of  Knxibih  Commentaries  an  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  on  the  Iwioks  of  the  Apocrypha. 

TH*B  WORXS  OF  LORD  BACON, 

With  a  Memoir,  and  a  Translation  of  his  Latin  Wrlt- 
iiieii*  by  Hasil  Moutai(U,  Esq.,  iu  three  vOlamea,  8vo. 
Pritie  reduced  to  #7.50. 

The  American  edhion  of  the  works  of  Lord  Baooa  aow 
n(|(*rpi{  to  the  public,  hi  reprinted  fttim  the  most  approved 
Kngti#h  edition. that  of  Bssil  Montagu,  Biai.,  wMci  haa  re- 
cently Isaufd  from  the  celebrated  press  of  Pickering,  (the 
modem  Aldus.)  In  seventeen  eetavo  volumea.  It  contains 
tbeeoBiplete  works  of  the  lUustrleaa  philosopher,  tAsss  <a 
/.efta  Mifjf  trmmalated  inf  R%rli»h.    In  order  to  reader  the 

KuhlicaUoo  clieap,  and  therefore  attainable  by  all  our  pub- 
oand'aoetal  lihrarlee.  ad  wdll  a«  bytlMrgeiani  readen 
who  study  e^amiHiyv  tte  aevaaiean  octavo  volaaMO  ^ve 
been  comprised  la  three  voliunea,  imperial  o^Atfo. 
4 


attle.  Alkali 
ties  of  Grasses,  Destnictive  Inaecta,  ^.,  aad  nnmeroua 
WoodNwta.    Prioe«  weU  houad  indeatJMr,  ealy  #4,Q0i 
**For  the  paoduct,  BMnaer  of  cnlt^tio^,  aad  vaMM-of 
these,  I  refer  yoa  to  tlie  Joamals  already  m^atlOtfod..  aa 

Cell  as  to  a  work  recently  publislied,  which  I  take  pteashre 
recommendhig  as  a  Bi^bodl  Book  and  itoftiWo  pi%Whaib 
be  given  by  Agriculturel  SocietiM^THV  FiaMir*  Ba^ffc^  * 
CLOp^otA,  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnaoo,  adaptM  tothh  VaMI 
States  hy  Govemeor  Emerson--^  wttt  wtlh'  wMeh;  o« ' 
examination,  I  am  so  won  Impreaaed  ia  to  eoniMer  It  leaH^  • 
tied  to  an  easliyaccesslble  plaee  tai  thd  1l»iairr«f  •^'^AT  ' 
enlightened  agricolturiit.    In  that  W«rk  It  is  eWled  tMT* 
an  acre  of  cranberries,  in  fon  beartaig,  wOl  prodoee  INT 
bushels,  and  the  price  Is  seldom  leas  tHia  #1^0  fanr  laiikit, 

and  sometimes  double  tbat.'*^£  '  

liHrii  fty  J.  8.  m*n9r,  Etf. 

The  «nl)r  €Mtf|^cftw  Vt^aKmintummay,- 

A   NEW    AND   OOMPLErC    Tf^N^M ' 

AND  ENGLISH,  AND  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
MCTIO|IABT,orfnha1«mliaf'7her  ~ 
Bnglitl»  aad  Preach,  and  Freach  aad  1... 
Arom  the  Dictioaaries  of  Johnaea,  TodVXAC^Wal£ 
and  Crabbe.  From  the  laat  edition  of  Chambaad, 
Gamer,  aad  J.  Descarrieree,  the  aixth  edinoh  of  tha 
Acadaaip,  the  aapplameoi  to  the  Aaadem]c.tha  Grui. 
matlehl  IMctloiiatf  of  Lav^attz,  thO  fJkfrmm\4j§Amt' 
of  Bolate,  and  the  Standard  Teohiiologiaal  WarMa  hi 
enter  LUfaaia.  By  Praftaaom  Fleahig  aad  Tibhine. 
With  complete  Tables  of  the  VerN,  on  an  entirely  new 
Plaa.  By  Cbaries  PIcot,  Esq.  To  the  whole  are  BAIad* 
la  their  reaaeative  plaaea^  a  vaat  aomber  ot  tanaa  ia 
Natural  BoMice,  dtc,  Ibe^  hc^  which  are  aoe  to  ba 
fouad  te  aay'  other  Freoeh  and  BatHsh  DIollaiMry. 
In  one  aplendid  royal  ocuvo  volQBM,  1J70  pagea.  rrftea 

LORD  BOtlNQBROKE'8  WORKS, 
Complete,  with  a  l^ffbr  pnrpared  expieaaly  tat  ittlio^dl 
tlea,  eeaulafaM  recent  taiformatioa  relative  to  hia  par 
aonal  and  polttical  character,  selected  from  thb*  MM 
aathoritiea.    Ia  four  volumes,  ^o.  printed  on  tana 
type.    Cheap  edition,  price  reduced  to  f<  done  up  la 
paper  eovera.    Carey  k.  Hart  also  paUlsh  a  flffe  edfboii 
in  4  votaaiea,alethgih,  which  haa  been  reduced  to#a. 

A  NBW  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDmON.  OP 
THE  UNlVEl^SAL  ATLAS> 
By  Henry  S.  Tanoor,  roaiaining  79  superbly  e<gwWe< 
Maps,  imperial  ouario  site,  elegantly  antf  aeoaMielv 
coloured :  comprising  all  the  rec«>m  Oanal  and  RaHitiai 
IraprovebHmta  iNfotHrkMit  the  Halted  Staieo.     Prt 
reduced  to  #14.00,  hoaad  In  Mi  elOikv  leather  haclm<- 
This  edition  has  undergone  a  complete  revlbtob  bfm 
able  author,  within  the  last  three  months,  and  the  pillliil 
ers  can  safely  pronounce  it  not  only  the  most  sptcndW;lkW 

tlie  most  MOirmU  and  eamfitU  JitUi  that  ftalb  evef  appiT 

in  thisjor  Ita  tkti In' any,  eoaatry. 

Mr.  Taaaer's  repatailoa  aa  a  Oeogimpher  Is  so  weH  eata- 
MIshed,  that  it  Is  aaneeeasary  to  say  aay  thinf  ia  liA 
praise  I  bat  the  publlshrre  caanot  refrain  from  sutlng,  tKai 
in  this,  his  Iscsst  woHk,  he  haa-prodiiaed  oae  ihat-rellecta  <m 
him  the  higtosst  hoaoon 

RURAL  LIFE  OF  EN*LAN». 
By  WUIkim  Hewitt,  aothor  of  •'Visits  to  Rematkahli 
Places,**    In  onevol.  8vo.    Price  red^bhtfaTiMLl- 
wtth  a  finely  engraved  Frontbpiace. 

8TUDENT  LIFE  OF  QCRMAHV. 
By  WiOiaai  Howitt,  aather  of  **Tba  Rural  Mfo  of  Bm. 
land,**    ••Book  of  the    Seaamis,*'.  dfcc.     CoaiajuSf 
nearty  forty  of  the  most  fomons  Student  Songs.  BOaa- 
tlAiUy  printed  In  one  vohime,  SVo.    PHbe  TaMahfIa 

VISfTS  TO  REM ARKABkC  PLACES, 
Old  Hans,  BattSe-Flelds,  and  sc%anr  WMmmH  mt 
strikhig  Passages  la  BnglMh  Rlstoiy  $M  VnmfCf  By 
Willkim  Hewitt.  In  two  volumea,  W^agl^lltwfkiaa 
dAitlf  pHM0d*4a  ilaa»apan  aleih  ^U^  AMi 

A  TOUR  IN  THE  EAit^. 
tttt  WbLY  LAWl»t  ifcft  Jhr  ^  Jig  \lia>^ 
ftMHM^'tiiM^iniB-Mfi^tiiiiP'  wtkt94 


CARET  fc  HARTS  NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 


THE  WAVIRLEY  NOVELS 

COMPLETE  FOR  $0.60. 
SMOPftfM  tat  TiroDoUani  and  a  halt 
CARET  k,  HART,  will  tliorUy  pnblldi  a  aew  edition  ot 
Tha  Wartflay  Vovab,  bjr  Sir  Waltar  Scott,  with  all  the 
aiithor't  latest  notes  and  additions,  complete,  without 
the  slif htest  abridfnant,  im  JLv  njfol  8m  9ohm$t,  «f- 
wmrii  tf  6S0  fagm  1m  muk  wtwmt,  f^r  t»0  Mimt$  ««d  « 

WaTerley,  St.  Ronan's  Well, 

Gay  Mannerinff,  Redganntlet, 

The  Antiqnary,  The  Betrothed, 

RohRqy,  The  Talisman, 

RIack  Dwarf,  Woodstock, 

CM  MorUlHy,  The  Highland  Widow, 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothlan,  Two  Drov«rs, 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror. 

Legend  of  Montrose,  The  Tapestried  Cliamber, 

iTanhoe,  The  Laird's  Jock, 

The  Monastery,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 

The  Abbot,  Anne  of  Gierstein, 

Kenllwortb,  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 

The  Pirate,  Castle  Dangerons, 

Fortunes  or  Nlcel,  The  Surgeon's  Daughter, 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,  OtosMry, 

Qnentin  Darward, 

The  oMeet  of  the  publishers  In  thos  redaclng  the  price 
of  the  WsTerley  Novels,  is  to  endeavour  to  give  them  a 
greatly  extended  circulation ;  and  they  have,  therefbre,  put 
them  at  a  price  which  brings  them  witliin  the  reach  of  every 
ftmily  In  the  country,  lliere  is  %av  no  fireside  that  need 
he  without  a  copy  of  the  most  charming  works  of  fiction  ever 
issaed  fh>m  the  press :  for  there  is  no  one  that  can't  aflbrd 
two  dollars  and  a  half— two  dollars  and  a  half  (br  twenty- 
five  of  Shr  Walter  Scott's  Novels !  ten  cents  fbr  a  complete 
Novel!!  ten  cenu  for  **Ivanhoe."  which  was  orlainally 
published  at  a  gnfaiea  and  a  half!!!  It  seems  impossible, 
and  yet  It  is  true.  In  no  other  way  can  the  same  amount 
of  amusement  and  Instruction  be  obuined  for  ten  times  the 
BM>ney,for  the  Waverfey  Novels  alone  form  a  Library. 

The  publishers  wish  it  to  be  distbicUy  understood,  that, 
while  the  price  Is  so  greatly  reduced,  the  work  is  In  no  way 
abridged,  but  is  c*nipvLLT  paiaTBo  pmom,  and  comtains 
■vaar  woan  iw,  the  last  BnianvaaH  Enmow,  in  forty- 
eitht  volumes,  which  sells  for  seventy-two  dollars. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy !  Such  an  opportunity  may  never 
min  occur.  Let  every  one,  then,  who  wants  a  set  of  the 
WtOMrUijf  JVovsIt  for  two  dolUrg  and  a  koJft  now  purekatt, 
for  Ifthe  publishers  do  not  find  the  sale  greatly  Increased, 
by  the  Immense  reduction  in  price,  they  will  resume  tlie  old 
price  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  Novel,  which  was  con- 
sidered wonderAilly  cheap. 

THE   LIFE  OF   LORD   ELDON. 

With  Selections  firom  his  Correspondence.  By  Horace 
Twiss,  Esq..  Q.  C.  In  two  volumes,  8vo,  &6  pages. 
Cloth  gilt.  Price  #3.50. 
**The  Lifo  of  Lord  Eldon  Is  an  Important  addition  to  pub- 
lic biography.  Written  by  a  lawyer,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  professional  knowledge— by  a  man  of  a  certain  expe- 
rience In  public  and  even  In  ofllcial  life,  It  exhibits  that 
practical  knowledae  of  aflhtr*  which  nothing  but  a  practice 
can  gain.  The  three  volumes  exhibit  a  research  which 
does  much  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  in4tastry  of  Mr. 
Twiss,  their  anthor.  They  abound  in  capital  anecdotes, 
but  few  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give— possess  pas- 
sagas  of  very  effective  wrltins— and  form  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
English  gentleman."— .ws<*v«ad*«  JlUgauno^  •^i^tut.  1844. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF   RICHARD   III. 

By  Caroline  A.  Halsted.    In  one  volume,  8vo.    Price 

#1.50. 
**  Miss  Hahited  deserves  treat  credit  for  her  laborious  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  Richard's  chnrncter,  and  for  the  patient 
care  whh  which  she  has  sought  out  and  marshalled  her 
authorities.'  Althnurh  we  niny  not  believe  Rirhurd  to  have 
been  quite  so  blameless  as  she  attempts  to  prove  him,  «< 
witUnglf  oUow  that  ki*  reol  elutroeter  toot  teidelf  digtrtnt 
from  that  which  tnuiition  end  Tudor  hiotory  have  aotignod  to 
mm.—Londoa  Jithonmnm. 

The  Bnmey  Papers. 

DIARY  AND   LETTERS  OF  MADAME 

D*ARBLAY. 

**This  publication  will  take  Its  plaee  in  the  libraries  be- 
ilda  Walpole  and  Boswell.*'— JUt«nsry  Oototto. 

*«  A  work  unequalled  In  IHerary  and  social  value  by  any 
ttlag  else  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  languafa.*'— A*a««2  and 
Oasstts. 


QEORQE  SELWYN  AND  HIS  CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By  G.  Heneaga  Jesse,  li^oiie 
volume,  8vo. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  letters  tnm  the  fhmouii 
Lord  March,  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Holland,  Charles  James 
Fox,  General  Fitzpatrick,  Lord  Chesterfield,  liord  Town- 
send,  Madame  Du  Dellhnd,  Lady  Di  Beauderk,  Horace 
Walpole,  The  Gunnings,  4fcc  4fcc.  Jtc 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  NISI 
PRI17S,  EVIDENCE  In  CIVIL  ACTIONS,  and  AR- 
BITRATIONS and  AWARDS.  By  A.  J.  Stephens, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  With  Notes  and  References  to 
American  Decisions,  by  George  Sharswood.  In  three 
royal  8vo  volumes,  containing  upwards  of  SOOO  pages. 
Price  only  #15,  well  bound. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  will  be  fhund  a  for  more  complete 
and  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  than  any  in  exist- 
ence. The  following  is  the  prefSue.— The  object  of  these 
pages  Is  to  supply  the  legal  profession  with  a  Practical 
Treatise,  not  only  upon  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,  but  also 
upon  the  subjects  of  Evidence  in  Civil  Actions,  and  Arbi- 
tration and  Award. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  remarks : 
**  I  have  run  over  the  principal  articles  In  the  two  vol- 
umes, and  I  think  the  work  Is  ably.  Judiciously,  and.  Indeed, 
admirably  digested  and  executed.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
work  on  Nisi  Prius  Law  equal  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  must 
meet  whh  the  universal  use  and  patronage  of  the  profos- 
slon.  It  is  printed  in  fine  style,  both  as  to  paper  and  type, 
and  does  credit  to  your  enterprise  and  taste." 

THOMAS'S  COKE. 

A  systematic  arrangement  of  Loan  Coeb's  Piaar  Iw« 
8TITUTE  OP  THR  Laws  OP  Enoland,  ou  the  pUin  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Analysis  f  with  the  annoutions 
of  Mr.  Hargrove,  l<ord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham,  and  a  new  series  of  Notes  and 
References  to  the  present  time,  by  J.  H.  Thomas.  Se- 
cond American  fVoiii  the  last  London  edition.  To 
which  are  added  Notes  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  Three 
volumes  8vo. 


APPROVED  BOOKS  FOR  FAMILIES 

AND    SCHOOLS, 
In  Oonraa  «f  Publiesbilon  by  Carajr  dk  Hart. 

The  fbllowing  Works  are  Issued  In  London  under  the  di 
rectlon  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and 
Education  of  the  Society  fbr  promoting  Chrlstkin 
Knowledge,  and  adapted  to  thb  country  by  an  eminent 
Literary  Gentleman. 

OUTLINES  OP  THE  IHSTORY  OP  ENGLAND.    By  O 

Hogarth.    With  Numerous  Cuts  and  Questions  fbr  the 

use  of  Scholars.    Price  95  cents 
OUTLINES  OF  ORECIANsllISTORY.    By  the  Rev.  B. 

Bourhier,  M.  A.    With  Maps,  Views,  and  Questkms. 

Price  35  cents. 
OUTLINES   OF  ROMAN    HISTOBY.     By  G.  Hogarth. 

With  Numerous  Cuts  and  Questions   for   Scholars. 

Price  25  cents. 
THE   BIBLE   SPELLING   AND  WORD-BOOK.     Pricvt 

85  cents. 
EASY  GRAMMAR  FOR  CHILDREN.    By  a  Lady.   Prke 

99  cents. 
ENGLISH   GRAMMAR.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.    Price  95 

cents. 
THE   CLASS   READING   BOOK.     By  George  Ludlow. 

Price  S^i  cents. 
ARITHMETIC  TAUGHT  BY  QUESTIONS.  Price  99  cts. 
A  FIRST  HOOK  OP  GEOMETRY.    Price  95  cents. 
A  FIRST  HOOK  OP  ALGEBRA.    Price  99  cents. 
EARLY  LESSONS  IN  MECHANICS.    Price  95  cents. 
OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.    By  the  Rev.  Profossoi 

Hsll.    Price  95  cents. 
THE    PI.F.MKNTS    OP    BOTANY.    With  many  Cuts. 

Price  95  cents. 

FIRST  IDEAS  OF  GEOGRAPHY}  fbr  Beginners.    Prko 

95  cents. 
OUTLINES  OP  GEOGRAPHY.    Ry  O.  Hogarth.    Price 

95  cents. 


EASY  LESSONS  ON  REASONING.    Prka  96eatfi 
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